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The  following  papers  and  discussions  have  been  circulated  to 

some  extent  in  the  form  of  slips  reprinted  from  the  reports  made 

by  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  in  the  Boston  Transcript.      As 

here  presented,  the  papers  are  printed  in  full,  and  the  discussions 

are  not  only  much  fuller  than  in  the  weekly  reports,  but,  where  it 

appeared  necessary,  have  been  carefully  revised  by  the  speakers. 

The  Committee  on  Publication  and  Discussion  take  this  oppor- 

tQi'iity  to  repeat  what  they  have '  before  stated,  that  the  Society  is 

Dot  to  he  held  responsible  for  the  certainty  of  the  statements,  the 

correctness  of  the  opinions,  or  the  accuracy  of  the  nomenclature  in 

the  papers  and  discussions  now  or  heretofore  published,  all  of  which 

must  rest  on  the  credit  or  judgment  of  the  respective  writers  or 

speakers,  the  Society  undertaking  only  to  present  these  papers  and 

discussions,  or  the  substance  of  them,  correctly. 

O.  B.  Hadwen,  ^     Committee  on 

William  H.  Hunt,         >  Publication  and 
Francis  H.  Appleton,J      Discussion. 


TRANSACTIONS 
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BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  January  8,  1885. 
A  duly  notified  stated  meeting  of  the  Society  was  bolden  at  11 
o'clock,  the  President,  John  B.  Moore,  in  the  chair. 

The  President  delivered  his  annual  address',  as  follows :  — 

Address  of  President  Moore. 

Ladies  and  Oentlemeu  of  the  Mdssachusetta  HorticuUural  Society :  — 
Again  we  have  assembled  here  to  commence  anew  our  work,  and 
also  to  look  back  upon  the  past  and  to  profit  by  its  teachings.  The 
last  has  been  an  eventful  ^-ear  in  the  history  of  this  Society,  and 
the  first  in  which  the  death  of  a  President  has  occurred. 

Hon.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  then  in  the  full  vigor  of  mature  man- 
hood, was,  on  the  20th  of  September,  suddenly  called  from  his 
earthly  duties  to  a  higher  life.  Mr.  Hayes,  as  President,  served 
this  Society  well :  he  was  attentive,  energetic,  and  vigilant  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties ;  a  good  financier,  an  excellent  presiding 
officer,  urbane  in  manner,  and  courteous  to  all.  He  was  an  enthu- 
siastic lover  of  trees,  plants,  and  flowers,  and  of  everything  per- 
taining to  rural  life ;  and  constantly  interested  in  acquiring  infor- 
mation upon  horticulture  from  books,  as  evinced  by  his  use  of  our 
library,  as  well  as  of  his  own. 

His  country  home,  at  Lexington,  under  his  lavish  expenditures 
and  extensive  improvements  both  in  buildings  and  grounds,  was 
fast  becoming  one  of  the  notable  estates  in  the  suburbs  of  Boston. 
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The  large  and  frequent  contributions  from  his  gardens  of  flowers^ 
fruits,  and  vegetables  have  added  much  interest  to  our  exhibitions. 
By  his  death  this  Society  has  met  ^ith  a  great  loss.  His  funeral 
was  attended  by  many  of  our  members,  who  followed  the  body  to 
its  resting-place  in  Mount  Auburn,  that  beautiful  garden  of  the 
dead  established  by  this  Society  man}-  years  ago. 

This  Society  has  always  been  proud  of  the  rccoi-d  of  its  founders  ; 
them,  and  those  other  members  of  our  Society,  true  friends  of  hor- 
ticulture, who  have  passed  away,  we  remember  with  gratitude. 
They  commenced  a  noble  work,  which  we,  who  have  had  the  bene- 
fits of  their  experience  and  example,  are  to  continue.  It  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  trust,  which  we  are  bound  in  honor  to  improve  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  come  after  us. 

At  the  same  time  let  us  not  forget  the  debt  of  gratitude  which 
we  owe  to  the  living —  to  our  venerable  Ex-President  Wilder,  who 
has  devoted  a  long  life  to  the  advancement  of  the  science  and  the 
practical  development  of  horticulture,  and  who  still,  in  his  green 
old  age,  is  as  anxious  for  new  horticultural  products  and  meth- 
ods of  cultivation  as  a  young  beginner.  To  the  other  Ex-Presi- 
dents, and  to  many,  members  who  have  aided  the  Society  in  its 
progress,  —  to  the  tried  friends  of  t!his  institution,  who  have  so 
often  assisted  in  making  our  exhibitions  attractive,  b}-  sending  to 
our  halls  rare  and  beautiful  plants  from  their  conservatories,  and 
who  by  other  substantial  aid  afforded  to  our  Society  have  done  so 
much  for  the  encouragement  of  horticulture,  —  to  all  of  these  we 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

The  awarding  committees  report  that  the  weekly  shows  have 
been  larger,  better,  and  more  fully  attended  than  usual. 

The  four  large  shows,  at  which  the  public  have  been  charged  a 
small  admission  fee,  have,  under  the  prudent  management  of  the 
Committee  of  Arrangements,  who  have  had  them  in  full  charge, 
proved  more  successful  than  usual,  not  only  in  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  exhibits,  but  also  in  the  receipts  for  admission, 
which  were  much  larger  than  in  previous  years. 

The  public  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  our  exhibitions  is  yearly 
growing ;  and,  as  the  taste  for  beautiful  fiowers  and  fine  fruit  in- 
creases, so  will  the  desire  to  attend  our  exhibitions  become  greater 
every  year,  until  instead  of  hundreds  there  may  be,  in  the  near 
future,  thousands  to  crowd  our  halls. 

The  amount  of  money  appropriated  for  prizes,  for  the  year  1884, 
was  $3,450;  this  has  been  increased  to  $5,100  for  the  year  1885. 
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A  policy  of  liberal  premiums,  so  far  as  may  be  warranted  by  a 
prodent  regard  for  the  condition  of  the  Society's  finances,  is  the 
troe  coarse  to  adopt  to  secure  the  most  successful  exhibitions. 

With  this  liberal  inducement  in  the  increase  of  premiums,  let 
om*  caltivators  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  remember  that 
soon  this  cold  winter  will  have  passed  and  spring  will  have  come  ; 
let  us  all  be  prepared  in  time  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  seasons, 
and  bring  to  our  halls  the  rarest  and  best  products  of  our  skill, 
and,  by  such  united  efforts  on  the  part  of  all,  make  our  displays 
better  than  any  we  have  ever  had.  And  let  each  of  our  members 
realize  the  importance  of  his  individual  contribution  ;  for  it  is  their 
aggregated  aid  that  makes  our  large  displays. 

We  have,  so  far  as  horticulture  is  concerned,  one  of  the  most 
extensive  and  best  libraries  in  this  country.  The  privilege  of  its 
use  is  of  much  more  value  to  any  person  seeking  information  in 
regard  to  plants,  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables,  than  the  cost  of 
membership  in  the  Society ;  and  those  who  love  rural  life,  who  ad- 
mire plants  and  flowers  for  their  beaut}*,  who  desire  to  grow  the 
luscious  fruits  which  ripen  so  well  under  our  bright  sunshine,  who 
look  with  wonder  and  respect  upon  the  noble  trees  that  adorn  our 
streets  and  pleasure  grounds,  many  of  them  of  much  more  than  a 
centurj-'s  duration,  can  well  consult  the  books  on  these  shelves  for 
information  as  to  what,  when,  and  how  to  plant  to  produce  the 
most  favorable  results. 

But,  though  we  have  one  of  the  best  libraries,  I  could  wish  that 
the  accommodations  for  the  books  were  more  commensurate  with 
their  value.  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Library,  in 
his  report,  again  asks  for  more  room  for  the  large  accumulation  of 
books  for  which  we  have  no  adequate  provision,  and  suggests,  as  a 
remedy  for  this,  that  we  build  a  gallery  around  this  room,  fitted 
with  cases.  By  the  report  of  the  Secretary  and  Librarian  we  are 
informed  that  there  have  been  added  to  the  library,  since  the  year 
1878,  1,400  books  and  750  pamphlets,  many  of  them  rare  and  of 
great  value.  Some  books  of  the  least  value  are  stored  in  other 
rooms  in  this  building,  and  maoy  of  the  shelves  in  the  book  cases 
in  this  room  contain  double  rows  of  books.  This  is  an  important 
matter,  and  the  request  of  the  Library  Committee  should  be  con- 
sidered and  prompt  action  taken. 

The  Secretary,  who  is  also  Librarian,  has  attended  to  his  duties 
in  that  careful  and  correct  manner  for  which  he  is  noted.  Frequent 
vails  upon  his  time  for  information  relating  to  the  library,  identifi- 
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cation  of  frmts  and  botanical  specimens,  and  a  multitode  of  other 
points,  prevent  his  getting  the  Society's  Transactions  in  print  as 
soon  as  would  be  desirable,  and  for  that  reason  it  would  appear 
to  be  proper  to  famish  him  some  assistance. 

The  papers  and  discussions  before  our  Society  have  increased  in 
interest  very  much  in  the  last  few  years,  with  a  good  prospect  of 
their  being  still  better  the  present  season.  The  information  brought 
ont  at  these  meetings  adds  very  much  to  the  worth  of  onr  Trans- 
actions, and  is  much  sought  for  by  the  public.  To  make  these 
meetings  as  useful  as  possible  every  member  should  contribute  all 
the  aid  in  his  power. 

The  Treasurer  not  having  settled  with  the  Mount  Auburn  Cem- 
etery Corporation  will  be  unable  to  make  his  report  today.  He 
is  also  Superintendent  of  the  Building,  which  he  has  managed 
carefully  and  economicall}^  and  he  is  entitled  to  credit  therefor. 

The  awarding  committees  of  our  Society  have  performed  their 
duties  in  a  prompt  and  faithful  manner,  and  have  given  good  satis- 
faction the  past  year.  The  Committee  of  Arrangements  have  per- 
formed their  duties  well,  and  shown  good  taste  and  excellent  judg- 
ment in  the  management  of  the  four  large  exhibitions,  which 
thereby  have  resulted  in  greater  pecuniary  advantage  than  usual  to 
the  Society. 

In  many  of  the  States  of  the  Union  horticultural  societies  are 
directly  encouraged  by  grants  of  money,  or  by  the  printing,  at  the 
expense  of  the  State,  of  large  editions  of  their  transactions  for 
public  distribution ;  the  youthful  State  of  Kansas  having  in  each 
of  the  years  1882  and  1888  appropriated  $4,500  in  aid  of  the  State 
Horticultural  Society.  Considering  the  large  amount  of  money 
awarded  by  our  Society  in  premiums,  it  would  appear  a  fair  ques- 
tion whether  it  is  not  entitled  to  State  bounty  for  that  purpose, 
to  the  same  amount,  and  on  the  same  conditions,  as  it  is  given  to 
the  agricultural  societies  of  the  State.  I  therefore  recommend  to 
the  Society  an  early  consideration  of  this  matter. 

On  motion  of  C.  H.  B.  Breck,  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were 
presented  to  President  Moore  for  his  address,  and  it  was  referred 
to  the  Executive  Committee  to  consider  the  recommendations  con- 
tained in  it. 

The  President,  as  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  re- 
ported the  reappointment  by  that  Committee  of  Robert  Manning, 
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as  Secretary  and  Librarian,  and  George  W.  Fowle,  as  Treasurer  of 
the  Society  and  Superintendent  of  the  Building,  for  the  year  1885. 

The  appropriations  recommended  by  the  Executive  Committee, 
on  the  1st  of  November  and  the  6th  of  December,  1884,  came  up 
for  final  action,  and  were  voted  by  the  Society,  as  follows :  — 

For  Prizes  and  Gratuities,  — 

For  Plants  and  Flowers $2,500 

For  Gratuities  for  the  encouragement  of  the  exhibi- 
tion of  flowers  during  the  winter  months       .         •  100 

For  Fruits 1,500 

For  Vegetables 800 

For  Gardens 200 


$5,100 


For  the  Committee  on  the  Library,  for  the  purchase 
of  Books  and  Periodicals,  Binding  of  Books,  and 

Incidental  Expenses  of  the  Committee  .         .         .  $300 

For  continuing  the  Card  Catalogue  of  Plates   .         .  100 

For  the  Committee  on  Publication  and  Discussion    .  200 

For  the  expenses  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  300 

C.  H.  B.  Breck  announced  the  decease,  on  the  10th  of  Decem- 
ber, of  Francis  Lyman  Winship,  for  many  years  Recording  Sec- 
retary of  the  Society,  and  moved  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
to  prepare  memorial  resolutions.  The  motion  was  carried,  and  the 
Chair  appointed  Mr.  Breck,  William  J.  Underwood,  and  John  C. 
Hove  J,  as  that  committee. 

Arthur  W.  Blake,  of  Brookline,  was  proposed  by  Hon.  Mar- 
shall P.  Wilder,  as  a  Life  Member  of  the  Society. 

John  L.  Gardner,  of  Boston,  and 
Miss  Annie  C.  Putnam,  of  Boston, 

having  been  recommended  by  the  Executive  Committee,  were,  on 
ballot,  duly  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

Joseph  H.  Woodford  moved  that  the  Society  appropriate  a  sum 
not  exceeding  $20,  to  sapply  the  deficiency  in  the  subscription  for 
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silver  vases  for  prizes  for  roses,  at  tbe  Rose  Exhibition  in  June 
last.    The  motion  was  referred  to  tbe  Executive  Committee. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  January  10. 

MEETING  FOR  DISCUSSION. 
The  Climate  and  Hobticulture  of  New  England. 

By  John  E.  Rubsbll,  Leicester. 

Mr,  President y  Oentlemen  and  Ladies:  — 

This  sharp  January  day,  with  hard,  deep-frozen  ground  and 
threats  of  lower  temperature,  is  not  unseasonable  in  our  climate, 
nor  does  it  interfere  with  the  work  of  the  members  of  our  Society. 
It  allows  time  for  the  winter  meetings;  and  I  thank  you  for 
honoring  me  with  an  invitation  to  address  this  the  initial  gathering 
of  the  3'ear.  Let  me,  sir,  congratulate  the  Society  upon  the  good 
work  of  the  last  year.  I  rejoice  to  know  that  our  membership  is 
enlarged,  our  influence  spreading,  our  exhibitions  so  zealously 
maintained  and  so  well  attended,  and  our  treasury  in  such  a  satis- 
factory condition. 

At  this  opening  meeting,  a  few  remarks  upon  the  climate  of  our 
region  and  the  histor}*  of  our  horticulture  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

To  the  horticulturist  climate  is  a  topic  of  ever-present  interest. 
Like,  our  English  cousins  we  are  always  growling  about  it,  and 
whenever  at  loss  for  conversation  we  '*  resume  the  weather."  I 
have  often  thought,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  our  terrible  winters 
which  so  try  the  courage  and  irritate  the  nerves,  that  our  hard  New 
England  was  too  inhospitable  to  be  the  habitation  of  man.  At  this 
gloomy  period  I  have  yearned,  as  those  who  wait  for  the  morning, 
for  the  miracles  of  spring,  so  vivid  upon  these  Northern  shores, 
and  for  the  beauties  of  June,  the  crown  and  glory  of  the  New  Eng- 
land year. 

In  my  wide  experience,  whether  under  the  rosy  light  reflected  by 
the  tideless  Mediterranean,  or  where  the  great  swell  of  the  Faciflc 
breaks  upon  shores  whose  verdure  never  fails,  and  tropic  islands 
the  glory  of  whose  fronded  palms  delights  the  voyager  from  afar, 
I  have  experienced  no  such  sensation  of  joy  as  comes  with  our 
delicious  June.  It  is  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  making  good 
to  us  tbe  doctrine  of  compensation,  and  purging  our  minds  of  all 
unhappy  recollections  of  winter.      But  it  is  so  short ! 

Jt  was  in  the  early  summer  of  their  first  experience  that  Edward 
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Winslow,  Governor  of  Plymouth  Colon}',  wrote  to  England  with 
enthusiasm  of  the  climate  and  the  flora,  the  vines,  sweet  with  their 
delicious  perfume,  the  wild  ^^  damsons,"  and  the  forest  roses,  aud 
the  richness  of  the  sea-food. 

No  doubt  he  expected  that  June  would  last  until  December.  He 
had  j-et  to  learn  of  the  power  of  the  midsummer  sun,  and  the  parch- 
ing droughts  that  were  to  threaten  the  very  existence  of  the  colo- 
nists. His  clusters  of  thick-skinned,  foxy  grapes  have  surely  set 
the  children's  teeth  on  edge ;  his  acrid  damsons  have  disappeared 
from  our  sylva ;  and  the  treasures  of  food  hidden  in  the  sea-sands 
chiefly  serve  to  vary  our  sustenance  during  the  season  of  clams. 

A  true  descendant  of  the  Pilgrims,  the  eloquent  Rufus  Choate, 
said:  '^Take  the  climate  of  New  England  in  summer,  hot  today, 
cold  to-morrow,  mercur}'  at  eighty  degi-ees  in  the  shade  in  the 
morning,  with  a  sultr}*  wind  south-west.  In  three  hours  more  a 
sea-turn,  wind  at  east,  a  thick  fog  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean, 
and  a  fall  of  forty  degrees.  Now  so  dry  as  to  kill  all  the  beans  in 
New  Hampshire,  then  floods  carrying  off  all  the  dams  and  bridges 
on  the  Penobscot  and  the  Androscoggin  ;  snow  in  Portsmouth  in 
July,  and  the  next  day  a  man  and  a  yoke  of  oxen  killed  by  light- 
ning in  Rhode  Island.  You  would  think  the  world  was  coming  to 
an  end.  But  we  go  along.  Seed-time  and  harvest  never  fail.  We 
have  the  early  and  the  latter  rains ;  the  sixty  days  of  hot  corn 
weather  are  pretty  sure  to  be  measured  out  to  us  ;  the  Indian  sum- 
mer, with  its  bland  south  winds  and  mitigated  sunshine,  brings  nil 
up,  and  about  the  25th  of  November,  being  Thursday,  a  grateful 
people  gather  about  the  Thanksgiving  board,  with  hearts  full  of 
gratitude  for  the  blessings  that  have  been  vouchsafed  to  them.'' 

There  is  a  popular  belief  that  rough  and  inclement  climates  are 
the  especial  nurses  of  the  spirit  of  independence  ;  hence  the  heroic 
lines,  alwaj's  quoted  in  the  after-dinner  speeches  of  our  friends  from 
New  Hampshire :  — 

"  Man  18  the  nobler  growth  our  realms  supply, 
And  souls  are  ripened  in  our  Northern  sky.'' 

But  is  it  not  true  in  history  that  the  barren  and  inhospitable 
regions  have  been  saved  from  enslaving  conquest  by  their  lack  of 
attraction  to  the  conqueror? 

In  Gibbon's  flrst  volume  it  is  related  that  Scotland  did  not  feel 
the  yoke  of  imperial  Rome  because  of  her  rough  climate.     The 
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Dative  Caledoniatm  were  indebted  for  their  independenoe  rather  to 
their  povert}*  than  to  their  valor.  ^^  The  masters  of  the  fairest  and 
wealthiest  climates  of  the  globe  turned  with  contempt  from  gloomy 
hills  assailed  by  the  winter's  tempests,  fVom  lakes  concealed  in  blue 
mists,  and  from  cold  and  lonely  heaths  over  which  the  deer  of  the 
forest  were  chased  by  troops  of  naked  barbarians."  The  boasted 
libert}'  of  the  Swiss  has  been  due  to  the  inaccessible  and  repellent 
nature  of  their  glacier-clad  Alps,  while  the  sunny  slopes  of  Italy 
have  been  the  scenes  of  war  and  rapine. 

<' Italia!   O  Italia!  hapless  tliou 
Who  didst  the  fatal  gift  of  beauty  gain ; 
A  dowry  fraught  with  never-ending  pain, 
A  seal  of  sorrow  stamped  upon  thy  brow  I  " 

The  great  calamities  that  came  upon  mankind  early  in  our  era, 
when  the  civilization  of  the  world  was  overwhelmed  by  barba- 
rians, were  caused  by  the  armed  immigration  of  the  Northern  races 
seeking  a  better  country.  They  came  not  as  armies,  but  as  moving 
peoples.  They  had  with  them  all  that  they  loved  and  all  that  they 
possessed :  their  Dacian  women,  their  young  barbarians,  their 
troops  of  Scythian  cavalry,  their  herds  of  coarse,  rough-haired 
cattle ;  their  homes  were  where  they  encamped.  They  left  their 
Arctic  allegiance  behind  ;  they  exchanged  with  gladness  the  waters 
of  the  Don  and  the  Volga,  murmuring  under  imprisoning  ice,  for 
the  sunny  slopes  of  the  Arno,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Guadalquivir. 
They  left  the  gloom  of  Northern  forests,  the  dark  shadows  of  fir 
and  birch,  for  the  fruitful  groves  and  vineyards  of  Italy. 

The  causes  of  the  emigration  that  commenced  a  settlement  upon 
the  stern  coasts  of  Massachusetts  at  the  beginning  of  winter,  when 
December  winds  howled  through  the  forest  and  tossed  the  freezing 
foam  upon  the  rocks,  were  not  similar  to  those  I  have  desciibed. 

**  No  lure  of  conquest's  meteor  beam, 
Nor  dazzling  mines  of  fancy's  dream, 
Nor  wild  adventure's  love  to  roam, 
Brought  from  their  fathers'  ancient  home. 
O'er  the  wide  sea,  the  Pilgrim  host  I " 

A  thirst  for  freedom  of  the  soul,  freedom  of  thought,  and  a 
larger  measure  of  freedom  of  life,  —  a  desire  that  two  centuries  had 
been  kindling,  and  which  had  to  be  satisfied,  — led  to  the  reckless 
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attempt  which,  pnrsned  with  so  much  of  suffering,  destitution,  and 
misery,  almost  perished  in  the  New  England  wilderness  during 
that  first  winter,  but  which  did  live  to  found  a  colony  and  a  nation. 
They  took  no  thought  of  climate,  — they  lived  but  to  die,  —  their 
Tision  looked  beyond  the  dreary  shore  of  Plymouth  to  that  perfect 
climate, 

**  Where  eyerlasting  spring  abides, 
And  nerer  withering  flowers ; " 

and  they  bore  without  complaint,  but  with  much  home-sickness,  the 
fierce  extremes  of  their  new  home.  There  is  no  record  by  ther- 
mometer of  the  first  hundred  years  of  the  occupation  of  New  Eng- 
land, ae  this  simple  and  necessary  instrument  was  not  made 
practically  available  until  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
'so  that  we  have  no  knowledge  of  the  degree  of  heat  they  experienced, 
hat  we  do  know  from  their  records  that  in  one  respect  the  climate 
has  changed  but  slightly  since  then,  —  that  drought  was  an  ever- 
present  menace  to  the  struggling  colonists.  The  experience  of 
their  earliest  planting  also  shows  that  unacclimated  English  plants 
could  not  bear  the  fervor  of  our  sun ;  for,  of  the  six  acres  of  barley 
and  peas  put  in,  not  only  with  faith,  hope,  and  prayer,  after  the 
Christian  manner,  but,  as  a  precautionary  measure,  well  manured 
with  fish,  after  the  heathen  Indian  style,  the  barley  was  indifferent 
good,  and  the  peas  not  worth  gathering ;  they  came  up  well  and 
blossomed,  but  the  sun  parched  them  in  the  blossom,  and  the  hope 
of  the  Pilgrim  husbandman  was  frustrated.  Their  first  summer 
was  undoubtedly  very  early,  for  they  began  tillage  in  March,  and 
it  was  very  hot. 

Subsequent  seasons  were  later,  and  the  English  gardea  seeds 
yielded  abundantly  ;  for  we  have  the  enthusiastic  testimony  of  the 
Rev.  Francis  Higginson,  who,  in  1629,  wrote,  **  Our  Governor 
hath  store  of  green  pease  growing  in  his  garden,  as  good  as  I  ever 
eat  in  England.  Our  turnips,  parsnips,  and  carrots  are  bigger  and 
sweeter  than  is  ordinary  to  be  found  in  England ;  here  are  store 
of  pompions,  oowcumbers  and  other  things  of  that  nature  which 
I  know  not.'' 

Probably  there  has  been  little  change  in  the  climate ;  the  forest 
was  not  so  all-pervading  as  writers  have  usually  assumed,  —  there 
was  much  clear  land,  and  the  Indians  burned  over  great  tracts, 
the  fires  running  until  material  was  exhausted,  or  rains  quenched 
the  flames.    Now,  as  then,  winter  prevails  the  greater  part  of  the 
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year.  Enrly  in  September  the  gardener  expects  ft'ost ;  later  in  the 
month  the  low  lands  are  hoar  with  rime.  October,  with  bland, 
charming  days,  has  a  killing  night  breath.  November  ends  even 
the  show  of  vegetable  life,  and  thenceforward,  ^'  a  leafless  branch 
his  sceptre,  winter  rules  the  inverted  year.** 

Though  we  have  our  open  and  mild  winters  at  long  intervals, 
the  mean  temperature  is  below  32^,  with  frequent  sudden  ranges 
below  zero.  Tn  this  period  of  intense  cold,  the  streams  are  locked 
in  thick-ribbed  ice ;  the  ground,  often  bare  of  snow  for  weeks, 
freezes  to  a  depth  of  three  or  four  feet ;  there  is  no  sign  of  life  in 
herbaceous  plants,  and  the  loosened  winds  howl  o'er  the  pendent 
globe.  Nor  does  the  scene  assume  the  beauty  that  belongs  to  vege- 
table growth  until  late  in  the  spring;  usually  ^^  Winter  lingering 
chills  the  lap  of  May."  Summer  comes  with  June,  and  though  it^ 
has  been  asked,  "What  is  so  raw  as  a  day  in  June?"  — from  the 
advent  of  our  divine  month  there  will  be  one-quarter  of  the  year 
without  frost ;  nature  is  often  yet  more  benignant,  and  we  have 
four  months  of  warm  weather. 

With  this  climate  we  have  a  thin,  hard,  stony  soil ;  the  few 
plants  necessary  for  the  support  of  man  (for  of  the  thousands 
known  to  botany  he  uses  scarcely  a  hundred)  perish  in  winter, 
and  must  be  continually  renewed  from  seed,  or  by  the  preservation 
of  their  roots,  bulbs,  or  tubers. 

Our  summer,  though  all  too  brief,  is  hotter  than  in  the  tropical 
or  equatorial  region  of  our  continent,  and  favorable  to  the  growth 
of  any  plant  that  will  mature  within  ninety  days.  Plants  of  warm 
regions  that,  introduced  here,  endure  the  inclemency  of  the  winter, 
we  call  "  hardy,"  and  adopt  them  into  our  flora. 

Science  has  labored  in  vain  to  determine  why  one  plant  endures 
severe  cold  without  harm,  and  another  withers  and  perishes.  An 
inhabitant  of  tlie  tropical  world,  stumbling  over  the  rocks  firm  set 
in  the  frozen  surface  of  a  Massachusetts  pasture,  or  floundering  in 
the  snow-drifts  of  a  swamp  darkened  by  hemlock  boughs,  and 
gaunt  with  the  bare  limbs  of  birch  trees,  would  start  with  amaze- 
ment to  see  the  glossy,  dark  leaves  of  evergreen  kalmia  or  rhodo- 
dendron, so  like  the  tropical  foliage  of  lemon,  orange,  or  cacao. 
If  he  cuts  the  wood,  he  finds  it,  like  them,  hard  and  fine  of  grain  ; 
the  imperceptible,  unexplained  difference  in  character  being  in 
the  power  to  live  through  the  winter.  This  remarkable  difference 
is  also  noticed  in  bulbs  and  tubers ;  but  as  yet  unaccounted  for. 

Our  cold  winter  does  not  exempt  us  from  the  introduction  of 
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pestilent  weeds  that  are  by  nature  hardy  and  cosmopolitan,  and 
that,  taking  advantage  of  the  exchanges  of  agriculture,  travel 
about  the  globe,  unbidden  guests,  with  such  vigorous  aggression  that 
their  extermination,  in  our  methods  of  culture,  seems  impossible. 

Our  fervent  ninety  days  of  summer,  though  not  enough  for  the 
great  majority  of  tropical  plants,  enable  us  to  make  gardens  that  in 
edible  richness  surpass  the  prodigality  of  the  tropical  world ;  albeit 
the  plants  which  we  there  produce,  —  that  minister  so  much  to 
health,  comfort,  luxury,  or  actual  necessity,  —  have  been  intro- 
duced to  our  use  from  the  far  South. 

The  vegetable  contributions  of  the  New  World  to  the  Old  were 
from  the  regions  of  tropic  warmth.  The  maize,  or  Indian  corn, 
though  spread  by  savage  necessity  to  the  extreme  limit  of  culti- 
vation at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America,  was  a  child  of  the 
sun.  Tobacco,  the  ubiquitous  solace  of  life ;  the  potato,  that  has 
enabled  the  world  to  sustain  its  population  so  easily ;  the  tomato, 
chocolate,  quinine,  and  an  infinite  variety  of  tropical  flowers,  were 
furnished  from  the  boundless  resources  of  the  equatorial  world. 
Imagine  a  pharmacopoBia  without  quinine,  —  a  malaria-infected 
world  without  its  remedy,  —  people  whose  t^nembittered  existence 
should  be  shaken  and  racked  with  chills  and  fever,  and  no 
antidote ! 

When  our  fathers  landed  upon  the  shores  of  Plymouth  they 
ODuld  form  no  idea  of  the  flora  of  the  region.  Those  who  lived  to 
see  the  miracles  of  the  New  England  spring  were  filled  with  glad 
surprise  at  its  sudden  beauty.  They  gathered  with  delight,  first, 
the  lovely  arbutus;  later,  the  pale,  single  roses  of  the  forest. 
When  the  wild  grapes  blossomed,  charming  the  vagrant  breezes 
with  fragrance,  and  their  broad  leaves  unfolded,  they  knew  why 
the  Norseman,  skirting  these  shores  in  summer,  had  called  it  a 
Land  of  Vines.  Then  they  reddened  their  fingers  with  the  wild 
strawberries,  and  told  thumping  stories  about  them  in  letters 
home, — travellers' tales,  such  as,  that  ^^  ships  might  be  loaded 
with  their  abundance." 

It  is  necessary  for  man  to  plant  seed  and  till  the  soil,  even  in 
savage  life.  I  take  it  that  the  New  England  Indians  were  no 
mean  farmers,  and  that  their  agriculture  was  quite  extensive. 
The  Pilgrim  watched  the  squaw  preparing  the  ground  cleared  by 
fire  upon  the  banks  of  a  stream ;  her  simple  hoe,  a  clam  shell 
or  shoulder  blade  of  deer,  tied  with  thong  of  hide  or  muscle  to  a 
stick.     They  worked  their  land  near  the  water,  to  be  convenient 
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to  the  great  store  of  herring  or  shad,  and  in  the  mellowed  earth 
they  pat  one  or  more  fish,  and  dropped  the  golden  grain  of  maize  ; 
the  Pilgrim  saw  its  blades  of  tender  green  seek  the  light  and  shoot 
upward  with  tropical  vigor,  color,  and  form.  The  grass  grains 
of  the  Old  World,  waving  in  billow}'  richness,  were  the  types  they 
knew.  Wheat,  rye,  and  barley,  ancient  as  our  race,  and  making 
the  staff  that  has  supported  the  toiling  steps  of  every  generation 
of  men,  were  familiar  to  them.  What  must  have  been  their  sur- 
prise when  they  saw  this  child  of  savage  horticulture  respond  to 
the  ardent  kisses  of  the  sun,  spread  its  broad  leaves,  exalt  its 
towering  blossom,  shed  its  fertilizing  pollen,  and  ripen  its  prodi- 
gal grain ! 

It  was  their  wonder  and  their  safety;  it  was  God's  gift  and 
mercy  that  by  it,  upon  these  rugged  shores,  they  might  live,  and 
that  the  wandering  witness  of  his  word  should  be  preserved  and 
established,  —  a  proof  of  his  lasting  love  and  watchAil  power. 

This  bantling  of  the  Indian  squaw  is  now  the  king  of  all  the 
cereals ;  whose  field  is  a  continent,  and  whose  surplus  loads  the 
boards  of  nations  that  would  otherwise  perish.  This  very  season 
the  American  farmers  have  raised  in  ninety  days  eighteen  hundred 
millions  of  bushels  upon  lands  that  stretch  from  the  sandy  shores 
of  Plymouth  to  the  gate  of  the  Pacific,  and  fh)m  where  the  cool 
streams  leap  to  the  untempered  waters  of  the  North  Atlantic  to 
the  turbid  tide  of  mighty  rivers  dark  rolling  to  the  Southern  Gulf. 

The  maize  was  the  only  useful  plant  of  the  family  of  grasses 
that  the  English  settlers  found  in  their  new  home.  The  tame 
grasses  of  Europe  that  now  wave  in  our  meadows,  the  cereals, 
roots,  and  fruits  of  civilized  life,  had  to  be  carefully  introduced, 
supported,  and  cultivated,  to  form  the  wide  basis  of  our  present 
agriculture  and  horticulture. 

The  native  fiora  of  New  England  was  not  sufficient  for  the  sup- 
port of  man.  There  was  game  in  the  forest,  and  fish  in  the  streams 
and  waters  of  the  coast ;  but  timber,  ice,  and  rocks  were  the  sole 
productions  of  the  shore.  May  I  not  say  that  there  was  not  a  wild 
plant  of  all  our  region  that  has  ever  been  cultivated  into  value, 
from  the  time  of  its  discovery  until  now?  It  may  perhaps  be 
proper  to  except  several  small  fi*uits,  and  also  to  speak  of  the  sugar 
maple,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  native  trees,  readily  trans- 
planted or  raised  from  seed.  It  is  of  vigorous  growth,  its  foliage 
clean  and  rich  in  summer,  and  when  ripened  in  autumn  gorgeous 
in  varied  colors.    While  yet  the  snow-drifts  lie  heavy  in  the  wood, 
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before  the  blue-bird  —  harbinger  of  spring — is  heard,  it  may  be 
tapped,  and  its  sap,  identical  in  composition  with  tlie  Juice  of 
tropic  cane,  produces  a  peculiar  sugar  well  known  to  us  all.  I 
haye  tasted  it  when  sent  to  me  in  foreign  lands,  and  its  wild  flavor 
has  so  brought  back  the  odor  of  the  forests  of  my  native  hills,  that, 
sick  for  home,  I  have  stood  in  tears  upon  the  alien  strand. 

The  natural  emigration  of  plants  is  to  kindlier  soils,  or  to  those 
climates  that  offer  favorable  conditions  of  growth.  The  most 
remarkable  case  of  emigration  is  that  attributed  to  the  Cocoa 
Palm.  Its  original  country  is  supposed  to  be  Ce}lon,  where,  on 
the  coast  of  Colombo,  there  are  vast  groves,  scarcely  interrupted 
by  other  trees.  These  forests  of  palm  are  of  immemorial  antiquitj' ; 
from  this,  or  fi-om  the  similar  coast  of  Malabar,  the  great  nut, 
falling  into  the  water,  is  borne  on  the  currents  of  the  Pacific.  Its 
germ  of  life  and  the  albuminous  matter  within  are  protected  by  its 
roQgh  shell ;  it  may  float  for  months,  perhaps  for  years,  until 
washed  by  the  surf  upon  the  sand  of  a  coral  island ;  here  it  sinks 
into  the  sand  —  in  darkness,  moisture,  and  heat ;  it  swells,  sprouts, 
and  grows ;  the  albumen  of  the  inner  shell  nourishes  the  root ;  it 
begins  as  a  single  leaf,  and  at  length  it  stands  a  mighty  column, 
taller  than  the  mast  of  a  great  admiral,  bearing  aloft  the  glor}*  of 
its  leaves  and  its  centre  of  continuous  flowers,  the  crowned  monarch 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Thus  has  the  palm  been  distributed 
to  all  parts  of  the  tropical  world  reached  by  the  currents  of  the 
ocean. 

Seeds  that  are  winged  are  carried  by  the  wind,  that  bloweth 
where  it  listeth ;  others  are  disseminated  by  birds.  Some  attach 
themselves  to  the  hair  or  fur  of  animals,  and  so  move  about  the 
world.  We  cannot  tell  why,  when  we  cut  off  a  forest  of  pines, 
oaks  spring  in  their  place ;  or  why,  from  fallow  lands,  a  forest  of 
walnut  should  be  evolved  as  from  the  inner  consciousness  of  the 
earth.  Our  Massachusetts  soil  probably  received  all  its  share  of 
phmts  that  would  survive  upon  it ;  it  was  kind  to  a  rich  varietj^ 
of  arborescent  species,  its  flora  containing  a  larger  number  than 
any  .other  region  of  similar  extent  in  the  north  temperate  zone. 
The  Appalachian  flora,  in  which  ours  is  included,  has  in  a  compara- 
tively small  area  twice  as  many  species  of  trees  as  grow  naturally 
in  all  the  Continent  of  Europe ;  but  if  the  cocoa-nuts  floated  on 
ocean  currents  reached  our  chilly  shores,  they  never  remained  over 
winter.  Our  fathers  soon  found  that  the  earth  yielded  its  increase 
only  to  the  hand  of  toil,  and  set  themselves  early  to  the  great 
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work  not  only  of  planting  a  nation  in  the  wilderness  but  also  of 
providing  food  for  its  maintenance. 

At  this  time  grasses  were  not  cultivated  in  England,  and  the 
wild  herbage  served  here,  as  in  the  British  Islands,  for  the  cattle 
that  were  imported  in  considerable  numbers  shortly  after  the  set- 
tlement of  Plymouth.  Wheat,  rj-e,  barley,  beans,  carrots,  parsnips, 
and  turnips  were  soon  introduced,  and  added  to  the  corn,  squashes, 
and  tobacco  of  Indian  agriculture ;  so  that  in  1629  planting  and 
gardening  became  the  boast  of  the  colonists,  who  wrote  back  to 
England  i  '^  Wee  abound  with  such  things  as,  next  under  God, 
doe  make  us  subsist;  sundrie  sorts  of  fruits,  as  musk-millions, 
water-millions,  Indian  pompions,  and  many  other  odde  fruits  that 
I  cannot  name." 

Later  botanical  investigation  revealed  further  natural  richness 
without  '*the  art  or  helpe  of  man,**  in  the  existence  of  **  Purse- 
lane,  Sorrell,  Peneriall,  Yarrow,  Mirtle,  Saxafarilla,"  and  though, 
in  their  boasting,  they  would  have  included  the  nauseous  choke- 
cherry  as  yielding  clusters  of  cherries  like  grapes,  they  confess 
that  the  acrid  juice  did  so  '^furre  the  mouth  that  the  tongue  did 
cleave  to  the  roof  thereof,  and  the  throat  wax  hoarse  with  swallow- 
ing them.*'  Their  idea  was,  in  such  cases,  to  tame  the  fruit,  which 
was  wilder  than  the  Indian  himself,  and  in  this  direction  we  see 
the  best  effort  of  the  horticulturist. 

The  slow  process  of  pomology  began  when  Governor  Winthrop 
planted  the  seeds  of  Pippins  on  an  island  of  Boston  harbor,  which 
grew,  and  gladdened  the  siglit  of  the  Puritan  with  blossoms  that 
Eden  knew,  and  in  1689  on  the  1 0th  of  October,  there  were  ten 
fair  pippins,  fruit  of  that  seed,  "  there  not  being  one  apple  or  pear 
tree  planted  in  any  part  of  America  except  on  that  island.**  The 
next  year  Governor  Endicott  commenced  a  nursery  of  seedling 
trees  at  Salem,  and,  trees  being  scarce,  and  land  plenty,  he  ex- 
changed trees  for  land,  —  two  young  trees  for  an  acre.  Peregrine 
White,  himself  the  earliest  fruit  of  Plymouth  shore,  planted  apples, 
and  indeed  the  whole  colony  was  full}*  alive  to  the  importance  of 
apples.  Quantity  was  desired  rather  than  quality,  the  purpose  of 
planting  so  largely  being  to  make  ^*  Syder,**  to  which  our  pious  an- 
cestors were  great!}*  addicted. 

The  desire  oft  the  Puritan,  distant  from  help  and  struggling  for 
bare  existence,  to  add  the  Pippin  to  his  slender  list  of  comforts, 
and  the  sour  "  syder*'  to  cheer  his  heart  and  jog  his  liver,  must  be 
considered  a  fortunate  circumstance.     Perhaps  he  inclined  to  cider 
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for  the  same  reason  that  the  Chaplain  of  Newgate,  in  Jonathan 
Wild's  time,  gave  for  his  love  for  mm  punch, — '^  because  it  was  no- 
where spoken  against  in  the  Scriptures:"  He  found  a  new  home 
for  the  most  useful  fruit  that  has  been  given  to  man,  and  a  soil  and 
climate  that  have  improved  its  quality  and  increased  its  value  be- 
3'ond  anj  possible  expectation  of  the  earlier  cultivators.  Pears 
were  not  neglected :  the  trees  of  common,  heavy  bearing  varieties 
grew  to  great  size  in  large  orchards,  the  fruit  being  made  into  perry, 

—  another  species  of  '*  red-eye,"  now  happily  forgotten.  It  may  be 
noted  that  the  canker-worm  was  waiting  for  the  advent  of  the  ap- 
ple, and  the  curculio  was  in  ambush  for  the  plum. 

This  cider  interest  may  perhaps  explain  the  fact  that  no  nur- 
series of  improved  grafted  fruit  were  established  in  New  England 
until  our  time.  The  seedling  trees  must  have  grown  with  great 
rapidity  and  produced  enormously,  trees  making  seven  to  nine  bar- 
rels of  cider  being  common  in  all  orchards.  Villages  of  forty  to 
fifty  families  made  from  two  to  three  thousand  barrels  of  cider ; 
every  cellar  was  full  of  it ;  it  was  dnink,  sold,  given  away,  and 
there  were  ''  woes  and  babblings''  in  consequence. 

On  Long  Island,  the  Linnsean  Botanic  Garden  of  the  Prince 
family,  at  Flushing,  was  commenced  in  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. Here  were  splendid  collections  of  foreign  and  native  fruit  and 
ornamental  trees.  There  were  other  nurseries  on  the  island ;  also 
in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  South  Carolina,  and  gentlemen 
of  this  neighborhood  had  to  send  there,  or  to  England,  for  trees. 
In  1822,  John  Lowell,  writing  in  the  '*  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
Repository,"  vol.  vii,  p.  137,  said :  "  We  are  utterly  destitute  in 
New  England  of  nurseries  for  fruit  trees  on  an  extensive  scale. 
We  have  no  cultivators  upon  whom  we  can  call  for  a  supply  of  the 
most  common  plants  of  the  smaller  fruits,  no  place  to  which  we 
can  go  for  plants  to  ornament  our  grounds.  We  have  not  a  single 
seedsman  who  can  furnish  us  with  seeds  of  annual  flowers  upon 
which  we  can  put  reliance."  A  year  later  he  wrote  in  the  same 
journal  complaining  that,  *'  A  traveller  may  traverse  Massachusetts 
from  Boston  to  Albany  and  not  be  able  to  [>rocure  a  plate  of  fruit, 

—  except  wild  strawberries,  blackberries,  and  whortleberries, — 
unless  from  the  hospitality  of  private  gentlemen." 

The  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture  had  been 
established  in  1792,  by  wise,  public-spirited,  generous  gentlemen. 
It  became  a  beneficent  institution,  and  still  flourishes  in  a  youth 
that  I  trust  msiy  be  immortal.     The  value  of  its  assistance  to  the 
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general  agriculture  of  the  Commonwealth  cannot  be  over-rated, 
and  it  is  alwa3'8  on  the  alert  to  give  practical  assistance  to  the 
farmer. 

In  1801  this  Society  gave  $500  for  the  establishment  of  a  pro- 
fessorship of  Natural  History  at  Cambridge,  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  procure  subscriptions  for  its  permanent  endowment. 
This  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  Botanic  Garden  con- 
nected with  the  Universit}*,  and  was  one  of  the  causes  that  led  to 
the  formation  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  in  1829. 
From  this  time  the  pursuits  of  gardening  and  pomology  took  their 
rise, — evidences  of  increasing  taste  and  a  more  refined  civilization. 

'^  The  garden,"  said  Lord  Bacon,  ^^  is  the  purest  of  human 
pleasures;  it  is  the  greatest  refreshment  to  the  mind  of  man, 
without  which  buildings  and  palaces  are  but  gross  handiworks ;  and 
man  shall  ever  see  that  when  ages  grow  to  civility  and  elegancy, 
men  come  to  build  statel}',  sooner  than  to  garden  finely,  as  if 
gardening  were  the  greater  perfection."  It  is  a  pursuit  alike 
adapted  to  either  sex ;  it  is  the  relaxation  of  genius,  a  refuge  from 
the  toil  of  commerce  and  the  cares  of  state. 

Think  what  it  adds  to  the  refinement  and  luxury  of  life.  Look 
back  in  the  records  of  fifty  years,  or  examine  the  recollection  of 
each  one  here  present,  and  see  how  small  and  poor  was  the  list  of 
fruits  and  their  varieties ;  and  those  were  confined  to  the  gardens 
of  the  wealthy.  Now  I  may  say  that,  in  my  annual  visits  to  the 
agricultural  fairs,  I  see,  each  year,  in  remote  towns  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, exhibitions  of  fruit  and  flowers  such  as  the  whole 
nation  could  not  have  made  in  m}^  boyhood. 

The  grape  —  the  type  of  luscious  fruits,  the  inspiration  of 
poetry,  the  adornment  of  eloquence  —  is  but  of  yesterday  in  our 
cultivation.  It  is  but  about  sixty  years  since  valuable  American 
varieties  were  first  brought  into  notice ;  now  we  have  numerous 
seedlings  and  hybrids  brought  into  our  market  by  the  ton  from  our 
own  vineyards,  and  sold  as  cheaply  by  weight  as  apples. 

About  the  same  time  that  this  work  began  the  berries  were 
confined  to  the  wild  varieties  of  the  woods  and  the  fields.  We 
have  only  to  go  back  to  1839  to  find  on  the  record  that  then  was 
first  exhibited  the  Hovey's  Seedling  strawberry,  which  so  stimulated 
the  emulation  of  gardeners ;  and  the  splendid  variety  originated  by 
President  Wilder,  with  its  surpassing  flavor,  was  not  given  to  the 
world  until  1865.  Now  the  list  of  that  noble  family  is  as  long  as 
the  British  peerage. 
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What  time  is  left  me,  to  speak  of  the  progress  made  since  the 
fouDdation  of  this  Society  in  the  caltivation  of  flowers !  What 
great  proportions  do  we  see  in  the  trade  of  the  florists  I  What  an 
increase  in  the  taste  of  tne  people  I  How  flowers  are  taken  to 
decorate  every  scene  of  the  drama  of  existence !  How  bare  would 
the  world  seem  without  the  refinement  of  their  presence !  Our 
feeling  for  them  is  fitly  expressed  in  the  language  with  which  Eve, 
when  expelled  from  the  forfeited  garden,  mourns* with  deepest 
tenderness :  — 

**  0  flowers. 
That  neyer  will  in  other  climate  grow, 
My  earlj  yisitation,  and  mj  last  at  even, 
Which  I  bred  up  with  tender  hand 
From  the  first  opening  bud,  and  gare  je  names  I 
Who  now  shall  rear  ye  to  the  sun,  or  rank 
Your  tribes,  and  water  from  the  ambrosial  fount?  " 

Discussion. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Russell's  remarks  Benjamin  6.  Smith 
moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him  for  his  eloquent  address,  which  was 
unanimously  passed. 

Charles  M.  Hovey  was  called  on,  and  expressed  himself  as  much 
pleased  with  the  r4sum4  of  the  progress  of  gardening  in  New 
England,  which  had  heen  given.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Russell 
that  there  have  not  been  any  gi'eat  changes  in  tlie  climate  since 
the  first  settlement  was  made  in  Massachusetts  by  the  Pilgrims. 
We  remember  only  the  extraordinary  seasons,  and  hence  our  im- 
pressions of  changes  are  erroneous.  Forestry  is  now  attracting 
much  attention,  and  the  planting  of  forests  is  urged  as  a  means 
of  preventing  droughts.  But  drought,  as  remarked  by  the  lecturer, 
was  an  ever-present  menace  to  the  Pilgiims  before  the  forest  had 
heen  cut  ofiT,  as  it  is  to  us  today.  We  must  go  on  in  the  practice 
of  gardening,  not  expecting  any  change  for  warmer  or  colder. 

F.  L.  Capen  was  struck  with  one  point  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Russell,  —  that  the  Indians  were  in  the  habit  of  burning  off  the 
forest,  and  he  thought  this  might  account  for  the  droughts 
experienced  by  the  first  settlers.  The  subject  of  sewerage  and 
fertilizers  is  of  great  interest.  Many  towns  are  barren  and 
unproductive ;  and  if  farmers  cultivated  the  ground  better  they 
would  not  be  obliged  to  cultivate  so  much,  and  they  could  then 
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devote  more  attention  to  forests.  If  all  the  fertilizing  material 
were  saved  we  might  caltivate  forests  that  would  vie  with  those  of 
California.  ^ 

Leander  Wetherell  had  been  much  interested  in  the  remarks  on 
drought.  The  clearing  of  our  forests  seems  to  have  a  decided 
effect  on  our  springs  and  streams  of  water  in  time  of  drought, 
making  them  dr}'  up  more  quickly  ;  but  the  average  rainfall  does 
not  vary  from  year  to  year  as  much  as  is  generally  supposed. 
Cutting  away  the  forests  allows  the  water  to  escape  more  rapidly. 

The  Indians  were  mainly  liunters,  and  not  corn-growers  to  any 
large  extent,  and  they  burned  off  certain  areas  to  give  the  squaws 
an  opportunity  to  cultivate  the  ground,  but  not  enough  to  destroy 
the  hunting.  '  The  speaker  had  kept  a  meteorological  register,  but 
had  not  been  able  to  see  any  change  in  the  climate  from  cutting 
off  the  forest.  There  seems  to  be  a  wide  difference  among  writers 
as  to  the  connection  of  drought  with  the  clearing  of  land,  but  all 
are  agreed  that  forests  retain  water  and  prevent  springs  from 
drying  up.  Farmers  will  not  apply  fertilizers  to  forests  until  they 
have  more  than  enough  for  other  crops.  The  farmer  who  plants 
in  well-tilled  soil,  and  takes  good  cai*e  of  his  crops,  will,  now  as 
heretofore,  be  successful. 

Robert  T.  Jackson  said  that  if  all  the  trees  are  removed  ft'om 
an}^  region  the  rains  will  run  off  in  a  few  daj's,  and  evaporation 
will  be  more  rapid,  and  if  the  forests  cut  away  were  sufficiently 
extensive  the  climate  will  be  changed.  Climate  is  much  affected 
by  the  ocean  currents.  The  western  shores  of  the  Atlantic  are 
much  colder  than  the  eastern  shores  in  the  same  latitude ;  the 
climate  of  Labrador,  for  instance,  is  much  more  severe  than  that  of 
the  British  Islands.  The  temperature  of  Newport,  R.I.,  is  ten 
degrees  higher  than  that  of  Boston,  and  the  season  is  three  weeks 
longer.  The  Irish  yew  will  flourish  there,  and  the  waters  contain 
many  marine  animals  not  found  north  of  Cape  Cod.  All  these 
differences  are  due  to  the  Gulf  Stream,  which  warms  the  adjacent 
countries. 

Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  said  that  the  influence  of  climate  on 
all  animal  and  vegetable  life  is  such  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
it  is  necessary  to  success  in  cultivating  plants  or  breeding  animals. 
He  expressed  his  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Society,  which 
lies  very  near  his  heart,  and  in  promoting  the  interest  of  these 
meetings.  Such  discussions  are  the  great  improvement  of  the  age. 
This  Society  has  exercised  more  influence  than  any  other  horticult- 
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nml  society  on  this  continent.  Mr.  Wilder  congratulated  the 
President  on  his  inauguration,  and  hoped  that  all  the  days  of  his 
administration  would  be  a^  bright  as  this  day. 

Col.  Henry  W.  Wilson  said  that, the  matter  of  tlie  climate  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  all  things ;  it  must  be  considered  in  planning  a 
house  or  a  garden.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  speculation  as 
to  the  effect  of  forests  upon  climate.  Man}'  assert  with  emphasis 
that  the  recent  irregularities  in  rainfall  are  due  to  the  destruction  of 
forests ;  and  yet  there  is  now  more  forest  in  Massachusetts  than 
ever  before  within  the  memory  of  man.  One  town  has  five  thou- 
sand acres  more  than  seven t3'-five3'ears  ago.  There  is  a  difference 
in  the  character  of  storms.  In  some  jears  we  have  drought,  not- 
withstanding a  great  rainfall,  and  in  others  a  meagre  rainfall  and 
no  drought.  The  extraordinarles  remain  fixed  in  our  minds.  There 
are  places  on  the  earth  where  the  planting  of  trees  has  seemed  to 
be  followed  immediately  by  increased  precipitation  of  moisture. 
The  rainfall  in  Massachusetts  has  increased  ten  per  cent  in  forty 
years ;  in  the  last  ten  years  it  was  ten  per  cent  more  than  in  the 
first  ten  years  of  the  last  forty.  In  Utah  the  rainfall  has  increased 
ten  per  cent ;  in  the  Central  States  the  increase  has  been  eight 
per  cent  in  the  same  time.  It  is  idle  to  speculate  on  causes  when 
the  facts  are  not  fully  known  ;  the  result  can  only  be  a  distortion 
of  facts  to  support  some  pet  theory  ;  and  no  man  succeeds  in  an}' 
scientific  investigation  who  mounts  a  hobby.  It  is  warmer  in 
England  than  here ;  but  the  fruits  there  are  not  equal  in  flavor  to 
ours,  because  the  summers  are  cooler  and  the  winters  are  warmer. 
Planting  forests  increases  the  retentiveness  of  the  soil ;  the  ground 
is  spongy-,  and  the  water  passes  away  slowly.  Thus  the  woodlands 
may  be  made  to  be  great  natural  reservoirs  upon  the  hill-sides  for 
our  future  water  supply.  Snow-drifts  remain  in  the  forests  longer 
than  on  the  open  ground.  There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  land  in 
this  State  which  somebody  has  got  to  cover  with  forests.  We  get, 
on  the  average,  suflScient  precipitation  of  moisture,  but  some 
years  there  is  too  much  and  other  years  not  enough. 

William  T.  Brigham  presented,  on  behalf  of  his  brother,  Charles 
B.  Brigham,  M.D.,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  a  photograph  of  double 
and  single  Tuberous-rooted  Begonias.  Dr.  Brigham  has  a  great 
variety  of  these  plants,  having  collected  every  kind  that  he  could 
procure.  Some  are  like  double  almonds,  and  others  like  small 
white  roses,  the  colors  being  as  various  as  the  forms.  The  thanks 
of  the  Society  were  voted  to  Dr.  Brigham  for  the  photographs. 
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O.  B.  Hadwen,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Discussion,  ex- 
pressed the  gratification  of  the  Committee  at  the  attendance  at  this 
first  meeting  of  the  season,  and  announced  that  on  the  next  Satur- 
day, Col.  Henrj  W.  Wilson  would  read  a  paper  on  **  Mulching." 


BUSINESS   MEETING. 

Satubdat,  January  10,  1885. 
An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'clock, 
the  President,  John  B.  Moorb,  in  the  chair. 

David  Ncvins,  of  Framingham,  was  proposed  by  Hon.  Marshall 
P.  Wilder  as  a  Life  Member  of  the  Societj*. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Gardens  was  read  by 
John  G.  Barker,  Chairman,  accepted,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Publication. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  M.  Ch.  Joly,  of  Paris,  a  Corre- 
sponding Member  of  the  Society,  inviting  contributions  from 
the  members  of  the  Society  to  an  International  Exposition  of 
Horticultural  Products,  at  Paris,  May  20-81,  of  which  M.  Joly 
is  president.  The  subject  was  referred  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Secretary  also  read  a  letter  from  the  New  England  Meteor- 
ological Society  asking  the  cooperation  of  horticulturists  and  others 
in  the  work  of  establishing  a  system  of  simple  meteorological 
observations  throughout  the  New  England  States. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  January  17. 

MEETING  FOR  DISCUSSION. 

Some  Consideratioks  Reoardinq  the  PRAcncE  and  Utiutt  of 

Mulching. 

By  Ool.  HxiiBT  W.  Wiuioir,  Botion. 

Some  months  since,  at  a  general  discussion  of  agricultural 
matters,  a  gentleman  of  experience  and  reputation  as  a  cultivator 
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confessed  to  a  lack  of  practical  information  upon  the  subject  of 
mulchings  and  expressed  a  wish  that  some  one  might  give  light 
upon  the  subject. 

Without  presuming  to  be  able  to  add  anything  to  what  has  pre- 
viously been  uttered,  or  to  fhrnish  any  great  amount  of  light,  the 
writer  can  give  the  result  of  a  good  deal  of  reading,  considerable 
observation,  and  some  practical  experience  in  the  matter  fh)m 
twenty  to  twenty-five  years  ago,  together  with  his  deliberate  con- 
clusions derived  fh>m  these  sources. 

Mulcbing  was  tried  by  him  as  thoroughly  and  fully  as  it  could 
be  by  anybody,  with  vines,  fruit  trees,  shade  trees,  strawberries, 
and  raspberries ;  and  the  outcome  of  it  was  just  what  it  will  con- 
tinue to  be  with  each  successive  generation  as  it  comes  along 
and  gets  its  experience  in  the  old-fashioned,  practical  way. 

More  recently  but  little  has  been  said  about  this  subject ;  and,  at 
the  risk  of  repeating  much  that  many  are  familiar  with,  the  writer 
has  summarized  what  seemed  of  interest  to  him  while  he  was 
enthusiastic  over  the  matter,  that  those  to  whom  the  subject  is 
comparatively  new  may  avoid  useless  labor  and  experiment. 

About  all  of  the  discussions  nowadays  that  relate  to  crops  of  any 
kind,  before  they  are  finished,  take  into  consideration  more  or 
less  the  rainfall  or  drouth.  One  has  a  vivid  recollection  of  some 
dry  season  or  early  frost,  and  as  the  rains  descend  in  June  and 
July,  causing  summer  floods  and  spoiling  the  hay  crop  by  an  insuffi- 
ciency of  sunshine  to  cure  it,  he  thinks  that  more  rain  falls  now  than 
when  he  was  a  boy.  Another  remembers  with  greatest  distinct- 
ness an  exceptional  year  of  rains  and  ft'eshets,  and  now  there  are 
not  many  years  in  New  England  when  he  will  not  think  that  the 
early  and  latter  rains,  as  a  rule  of  the  seasons,  are  deserting  us,  and 
Boon  to  be  foi^otten.  Recollections  of  youth  give  but  a  poor 
means  of  comparative  meteorology,  and  the  most  accurate  obser- 
vations and  records  of  specialists  in  this  department  are  often 
misleading. 

A  year  of  greatest  rainfall  may  be  also  a  year  of  such  scarcity 
of  moisture,  at  the  proper  season,  as  to  be  a  year  of  drouth,  while 
another  year  of  less  than  average  rainfall  may  be  a  year  of  fruit- 
fulness  and  abundance. 

In  the  year  1881  15  inches  more  rain  fell  in  Boston  than  in 
the  preceding  year,  and  still  1881  was  a  year  of  drouth,  because 
there  was  a  deficiency  of  moisture  during  the  months  of  April, 
July,  August,  and  September ;  while  in  1880  there  was  a  deficiency 
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in  ever}'  summer  month  except  July,  in  which  there  was  an  excess 
of  2f  inches,  and  this  year  (1880),  Vrith  a  deficiency  of  nearly  12 
inches  below  the  average  for  ten  yeara,  was  a  year  of  good  harvests, 
although  the  scarcity  of  rain  in  April,  May,  and  June,  with  exces- 
sive temperature,  gave  a  light  hay  crop ;  while  1881,  with  a  rain- 
fall 3.43  above  the  average  for  ten  years,  was  a  year  of  drouth  and 
failure  of  crops.  I  give  these  two  j'ears  as  an  illustration  of  the 
fact  that  the  record  of  total  rainfall  is  no  measure  of  the  fruitful- 
ness  of  the  year ;  but  we  can  rest  "pretty  certainly  assured  of  one 
thing,  —  that  while,  for  a  period  of  fifty  years,  records  have  shown 
the  earth  receiving  an  undiminished  average  amount  of  moisture 
and  heat,  still  the  periodical  distribution  is  unequal  and  unfavor- 
able ;  so  that  in  New  England  we  may  count  upon  a  continuance 
of  the  experience  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  which  has  come  down  to 
us  with  our  other  inheritance,  —  a  legacy  of  periodical  and  fre- 
quently recurring  drouth. 

The  effects  of  drouth  are  so  baneful  and  discouraging  to  the 
cultivator  that  men  in  every  age  have  sought  eagerly  to  counter- 
act it.  The  means  employed  generally  correspond  with  the  meas- 
ure of  the  skill  and  experience  of  the  times  in  which  they  are 
undertaken. 

In  the  few  thoughts  and  experiences  which  are  here  arranged 
there  is  no  claim  to  originality  or  special  authority ;  but  the  writer 
has  been  at  some  trouble  to  collect  and  summarize  points  which 
seem  to  be  essential  in  the  recorded  observations  of  those  who 
have  given  time  and  study  to  the  subject,  and  which  appear  to 
cover  the  matter  pretty  well,  —  only  this  and  nothing  more. 

One  resource,  toward  which  many  have  instinctively  turned,  is  to 
cover  the  soil  about  the  plant  to  be  protected  with  some  cheap 
and  abundant  material  which  will  break  the  force  of  the  sun's  rays 
and  check  the  evaporation  of  moisture  with  the  consequent  radia- 
tion of  heat ;  this  has  been  termed  mulching. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  natural  things  in  the  world  for  a  reflecting 
man  to  think  that,  as  he  finds  in  the  forest  a  mossy  carpeting 
which  covers  the  ground  and  keeps  it  continually  moist,  even  so 
a  similar  covering  in  our  gardens  and  about  trees  and  vines 
would  repress  noxious  weeds,  resist  the  drj'ing  action  of  the  sun 
or  wind,  and  generall}'  prove  to  be  a  very  useful  thing.  Men 
argue  that  in  the  realm  of  nature  everything  seems  to  work  about 
right ;  that  checks  and  balances  are  there  pretty  evenly  distributed, 
and  that  it  is  generally  safer  and  wiser  to  follow  natural  processes. 
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To  this  end  about  every  material  that  seemed  suitable  to  cover 
the  soil  as  a  mulch  has  been  used  first  or  last;  leaves  of  both 
evergreen  and  deciduous  trees,  straw,  haulm,  ha}*,  both  fk'om  salt  and 
fresh  meadows,  rushes  and  sedge  grass,  spent  tan,  sand,  sawdust, 
chips,  and  bristles  have  all  been  tried  with  a  great  variety  of 
crops  and  an  equally  great  uniformity  as  to  the  results. 

The  horticultural  literature  of  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  years 
igo  was  occasionally  fiecked  with  the  experiences  of  enthusiastic 
amateurs,  and  it  may  be  of  interest  today  to  recall  some  of  them 
in  their  chronological  order. 

In  1845  a  gentleman  of  Ithaca,  N.T.,  planned  an  arbor  over  one 
of  his  garden  walks  and,  in  anticipation,  planted  eight  or  ten 
grape  vines  of  different  varieties  (York  Claret,  Isabella,  and 
Catawba)  on  the  sides  of  the  walk.  Subsequently,  and  without 
any  reference  to  the  vines,  he  covered  the  walk  thickly  with  refdse 
or  spent  tan  bark  from  the  tannerj*.  The  next  year,  having  changed 
his  mind  as  to  the  arbor,  he  removed  the  vines  to  another  part  of 
the  garden,  and  was  surprised  to  find  that  they  had  sent  vigorous 
roots  from  one  to  three  feet  into  the  tan,  in  some  instances  even 
to  the  very  surface,  and  had  filled  it  with  a  multitude  of  small 
fibres,  to  the  extremities  of  which  small  particles  of  bark  adhered. 
The  vines  appeared  to  be  perfectly  healthy  and  vigorous,  and 
the  circumstance  so  impressed  him  that  he  afterwards  continued 
to  make  a  liberal  use  of  old  tan  bark  with  success  in  the  treatment 
of  his  vines ;  but,  being  an  amateur,  he  omitted  to  mention  it  lest 
it  should  prove  to  be  new  only  to  himself. 

Id  the  spring  of  1847  a  hundred  and  fifty  fruit  trees  were  set 
out  in  an  orchard  having  a  good,  dry  soil ;  one-third  of  them  were 
mulched  with  litter  six  inches  deep  ;  the  season  was  hot  and  dry  ; 
of  the* mulched  trees  all  lived  and  thrived,  while  of  the  others  fif- 
teen died. 

Mr.  H.  W.  S.  Cleveland,  in  New  Jersey,  found  that  mulch  of 
old  chips  prevented  pears  from  cracking  and  seemed  to  impart  a 
saperior  flavor  to  the  fVuit ;  the  bark  of  the  trees  also  had  an  in- 
creased smoothness. 

Native  grapes  were  saved  from  rot  and  mildew  by  mulching. 
In  the  fall  it  was  drawn  back  from  the  stems  of  the  vines  to  avoid 
harboring  mice  and  other  vermin. 

In  1848  a  writer  in  the  "Gardeners'  Chronicle"  treated  the 
subject  of  mulching  more  as  a  matter  of  top-dressing,  claiming 
that  much  food  is  thus  speedily  furnished  to  a  suffering  tree.     He 
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regarded  with  satisfaction  the  great  number  of  surface  roots  which 
he  observed  to  be  encouraged  by  top-dressing,  and  considered 
them  to  be  an  evidence  of  permanent  benefit.  He  deemed  it  one 
great  advantage  of  mulching  that,  when,  under  its  stimulus,  the 
tree  makes  a  too  rampant  growth,  by  the  removal  of  the  mulch  in 
whole  or  in  part,  the  tree  may  be  thereby  checked  and  subdued  in 
its  growth. 

With  currant  and  raspberry  bushes  the  use  of  mulching  was 
recommended ;  also  the  addition  of  five  or  six  inches  of  good  soil, 
which  stimulated  and  nourished  a  strong  growth  of  surface  fibres. 

In  the  autumn  of  1848  a  gentleman  who  had  previously  ob- 
served the  grievous  effect  of  drouth  upon  his  trees  planted  some 
nuts  of  native  forest  trees,  which  in  due  time  germinated,  and  the 
young  trees  received  constant  care  and  attention.  While  gathering 
the  nuts  in  the  fall  a  quantity  was  left  in  a  hole  in  the  ground, 
and  subsequently  covered  with  some  prunings  of  trees.  In  July 
he  observed  that  green  shoots  were  forcing  their  way  through  the 
brush,  and  upon  examination  found  that  some  of  them  had  made 
a  growth  of  three  feet  from  the  nut,  while  his  carefully  tended 
seedlings  had  grown  only  four  inches.  The  reason  for  this  seemed 
so  apparent  to  him  that  he  immediately  forked  up  the  soil  about 
all  of  his  trees,  both  great  and  small,  and  watered  and  mulched 
them  well,  but  with  what  material  he  omitted  to  state.  In  two  or 
three  days  new  buds  made  their  appearance ;  in  three  weeks,  trees 
whose  leaves  had  previously  fallen  made  shoots  nearly  a  foot  in 
length. 

In  the  spring  of  1849  a  quantity  of  fresh  spent  tan  bark  was 
hauled  directly  from  the  tannery,  and  a  heavy  dressing  of  It  was 
put  upon  a  vine-border ;  the  remainder,  amounting  to  six  or  eight 
cart-loads,  was  put  in  a  heap  at  the  distance  of  a  few  feet  fiom  an 
Isabella  grape  vine.  Upon  examination  in  the  autumn  it  was 
found  that  the  vine  had  sent  its  roots  up  into  the  tan  heap  more 
than  a  foot  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  their  fibres  had 
spread  in  every  direction.  Never  had  so  fine  grapes  been  raised  in 
the  grapery  as  after  this  dressing  of  fresh  spent  tan  was  applied. 

A  writer  in  May,  1850,  stated  that  he  had  tried  mulching  with 
all  sorts  of  material,  —  straw,  litter,  seaweed,  and  whatever  else 
he  could  get  of  a  like  nature,  —  not  only  upon  newly  transplanted 
trees,  but  also  upon  all  kinds  of  garden  vegetables,  melons,  and 
flowering  shrubs.*  He  seemed  to  think  that  the  great  advantage  is 
with  newly  transplanted  trees,  and  he  had  found  it  easy  thus  to 
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cnltivate  some  delicate  garden  favorites,  which  had  given  him  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  before  he  tried  it.  Although  he  was  not 
prepared  to  take  the  ground  with  some  that  mulching  is  more 
beneficial  than  a  coat  of  manure,  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  it 
is  of  great  value,  especially  to  the  fruit  and  ornamental  tree 
grower. 

In  1850  an  experienced  horticulturist  reported  that  he  used  spent 
tan  to  spade  into  his  stiff  clay  soil,  with  good  success ;  also  as  a 
mulching  for  sfrawberries,  pear  trees,  and  shrubs.  It  was  free  from 
mouldiness  ;  and  roots  struck  in  it  readily,  especially  runners  of  the 
strawberry. 

Mulching,  with  buckwheat  straw,  pear  trees  that  were  set  after 
being  long  out  of  the  ground  and  very  dry  proved  successful, 
when  similar  trees  not  so  treated  did  not  recover. 

An  orchard  of  six  hundred  apple  trees,  which  had  been  planted 
four  or  five  years,  and  had  seemed  to  be  checked  in  growth,  was 
mulched  four  inches  thick  for  about  four  feet  around  each  tree  with 
coarse  fresh  meadow  hay  and  buckwheat  straw ;  the  effect  was  a 
good  stimulation  of  vigorous  growth,  ample  bloom,  and  enormous 
crops  of  fruit.  Moss,  which  had  begun  to  gatlier  upon  some  of  the 
tomchea,  peeled  up  and  dropped  off,  while  the  whole  appearance 
of  the  orchard  was  entirely  changed. 

With  strawberries  the  same  writer  had  excellent  results,  using 
spent  tan  bark,  applied  two  inches  thick,  after  New  Year's,  to  a 
strawberry  bed  that  had  been  previously  covered  with  asparagus 
haulm,  and  was  not  sufQciently  protected  from  frost.  The  plants 
were  being  lifted  b}"  the  alternate  freezing  and  thawing,  but  the 
tao  bark  ()revented  further  injury  and  gave  good  success. 

A  writer  in  1851  advocated  mulching  trees  with  any  suitable 
material  as  far  as  their  branches  extended;  also  mulching  of 
dahlias  with  soft  spongy  meadow  or  swamp  moss.  With  the  same 
tubers  planted  side  by  side,  and  having  the  same  treatment  other- 
wise, the  moss-mulched  dahlias  far  outgrew  and  outbloomed  the 
others. 

The  same  kind  of  moss  was  used  to  mulch  flower  seed  beds. 
With  these  the  plan  was  to  prepare  the  soil  nicely  and  sow  the  seeds 
as  usual,  covering  them  with  the  damp  moss,  and  put  a  flower- 
pot or  seed  pan  over  them,  watch  them  carefully,  and  when  the 
seeds  germinated,  to  lift  the  pan  little  by  little,  until  the  plants 
acquired  color  and  strength,  when  the  moss  was  removed.  This  is 
the  plan  now  generally  adopted  for  the  successful  germination  of 
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those  seeds  which  require  much  time  with  constant  and  uniform 
moisture  as  well  as  warmth. 

Another  writer  who  had  previouslj'  advocated  mulching  as  a 
good  practice,  testified  to  his  continued  faith  in  its  advantages,  and 
said  that  his  dwarf  pear  trees  made  masses  of  fibrous  roots  in  a 
single  season,  and  quite  double  the  amount  made  by  other  trees 
similarly  situated  but  not  mulched.  He  also  testified  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  tan  bark  for  strawberries. 

Andrew  J.  Downing  was  an  advocate  for  the  use  of  tan  as  a 
mulch  for  strawberries,  preferable  to  straw,  litter,  or  leaves.  A 
covering  of  two  inches  of  tan  gave  good  protection  against  frost, 
and  the  plants  came  out  of  the  winter  in  better  condition  than 
those  mulched  with  any  other  material.  He  had  a  special  word  of 
commendation  for  the  use  of  spent  tan  bark  as  a  mulch  for  newly 
transplanted  Norway  spruces. 

In  the  South  it  was  noted  that  thorough  mulching  was  a  great 
benefit  to  fruit  trees  which  had  been  recently  transplanted  from 
Northern  nurseries,  and  obviated  one  great  diflSculty  in  the  accli- 
mating of  such  trees  in  the  South. 

In  December,  1847,  after  the  ground  had  frozen  solid,  a  gentle- 
pian  mulched  about  three-fourths  of  his  strawberr}'  bed  with  some 
old  spent  tan  bark  that  had  been  upon  his  place  for  eighteen 
months.  The  tan  was  spread  evenly  over  the  entire  surface  to  the 
depth  of  three  inches,  and  for  three  years  the  difference  between 
that  part  of  the  bed  and  the  other  was  very  marked  in  favor  of  the 
application  of  the  tan  bark. 

In  the  fall  of  1850,  having  about  one-fourth  of  an  acre  of  fine 
strawberry  plants  that  were  put  out  in  the  previous  spring,  seeking 
to  profit  by  his  successful  experience,  he  proceeded,  Just  before  the 
ground  was  frozen,  to  cover  them  with  fresh  tan  bark  right  from 
the  tannery.  The  result  was  quite  unexpected  and  equally  unsatis- 
factory, for  in  the  spring  nearly  all  the  plants  were  either  dead  or 
utterly  ruined,  and  he  was  greatlj'  puzzled  to  know  wliat  did  the 
damage.  His  only  consolation  was  to  know  that  a  neighbor  of  his 
also  lost  all  of  his  plants  in  the  same  wa}',  and  from  the  same 
cause.  Another  neighbor,  who  had  for  ten  years  used  tan  as  a 
mulch  for  strawberries,  was  i-eady  with  his  explanation  ;  he  attrib- 
uted the  loss  to  an  excess  of  the  tan  bark  covering  over  and 
around  the  crown  of  the  plant.  He  was  accustomed  to  use  not 
more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness  immediately  around 
the  plants,  but  covered  the  rest  of  the  surface  from  one  to  two 
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inches  deep.  He  had  never  lost  any  of  his  plants  as  a  result  of 
this  praclioe^  but  thought  that  thej'  were  greatly  benefited.  The 
only  covering  which  he  permitted  to  be  placed  over  the  plants  in 
the  winter  was  a  slight  litter  of  straw,  and  this  was  removed  early 
in  the  spring,  or  as  soon  as  the  warmth  began  to  stimulate  the 
plants  to  growth. 

Another  cultivator  says  that  one  inch  of  tan  bark  is  enough  for 
a  mulch ;  three  inches  will  produce  fermentation,  and  greatly  in- 
jure if  not  kill  the  plants.  He  thinks,  however,  that,  according 
to  his  experience,  the  best  mulch  is  a  highly  tempered  steel  rake, 
with  eigbt-inch  prongs,  applied  at  least  once  a  week  during  the 
season.  This  conclusion  is  worthy  of  note  as  being  the  first  pub- 
lished intimation  which  I  have  met,  that  tilth  is  the  best  method 
of  promoting  a  moist  condition  of  the  soil,  and  enabling  vegeta- 
tion to  endure  a  drouth,  and  this  was  thirty  3'ears  ago. 

1  have  here  recounted  the  experience  of  horticulturists  of  a  gen- 
eration gone  by,  because  it  is  identical  with  what  is  heard  con- 
stantly nowadays,  as  men  go  on  repeating  the  experience  of 
their  fathers,  without  stopping  to  inquire  to  what  their  success  or 
failure  was  owing.  Perhaps  I  may  say  right  here,  that  within  the 
last  twenty  years  I  have  tried  pretty  much  the  same  line  of  ex- 
periments, as  far  as  they  are  stated,  and  have  come  to  identical 
results. 

I  am  not  insensible  to  the  claims  that  are  urged,  that  tan  bark 
contains  more  or  less  tannin,  and  that  tannic  acid  is  an  element  in 
the  strawben'y  plant,  and,  therefore,  a  coating  of  spent  tan  is  bene- 
ficial to  the  plant.  In  either  wish  to  start  anew,  or  to  be  drawn 
into  a  controversy  upon  this  subject,  on  which  volumes  have  been 
already  written.  We  are  considering  mulching  solely  as  a  means 
of  promoting  the  moisture  of  the  soil. 

I  am  also  aware  that  in  the  culture  of  the  gooseberrj'  the  soil 
in  June  aud  July  seems  to  be  too  hot  for  the  plant,  and  a  covering 
of  leaves  seems  to  impart  coolness  to  the  soil,  and  thus  obviate 
this  difficulty ;  but  every  one  who  has  tried  this  expedient  has 
hefore  long  found  all  of  his  roots  on  the  top  of  the  ground,  which 
is  just  where  they  ought  not  to  be. 

I  know  of  a  vineyard  where  the  cultivator  covered  about  one- 
half  of  the  surface  with  rushes,  chips,  and  weeds  that  were  washed 
ashore  on  the  beaches  of  an  adjacent  river.  An  unexpected 
advantage  was  noted,  which  was,  that  although  rose-bugs  were  as 
ahundant  as  the  year  previously,  when  a  half-dozen  lads  gathered 
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a  round  half-bushel  of  the  pests  by  hand-picking,  the  year  that  the 
mulch  was  tried  but  few  bugs  were  found  in  that  part  of  the  vine- 
yard, while  in  the  other  they  were  as  thick  as  ever.  The  cunning 
insects  seemed  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  this  covering  of  the 
earth  made  a  very  unfavorable  place  of  hibernation  for  their  you ng, 
and  discreetly  avoided  it.  But  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  tendencj* 
of  the  mulching  was  observed  to  be  to  encourage  a  rank  growth  of 
surface  roots. 

By  the  use  of  dry  leaves,  sawdust,  and  spent  tan,  cultivators 
liave  been  able  to  maintain  a  moist  condition  of  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  but  all  have  noted  that  an  abundant  growth  of  fibrous  roots 
was  stimulated  near  to  the  surface.  The  immediate  result  of  the 
application  seemed  to  be  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  to  include 
all  of  the  elements  of  success ;  but  subsequent  and  repeated  obser- 
vations, accompanied  by  thoughtful  reflection  upon  the  functions 
of  soil  and  vegetation,  together  with  persistent  efforts  to  reach  the 
desired  result  by  other  means,  have  caused  me  seriously  to  doubt 
the  value  of  mulching  as  a  system  to  counteract  the  effects  of 
drouth,  except  with  newly  transplanted  trees,  or  to  facilitate  the 
germination  of  thev  nuts  of  most  forest  trees,  and  certain  othef 
seeds. 

General  experience  has  shown  pretty  clearly  that  substances 
which  quickly  decay  are  not  to  be  preferred  for  this  purpose ;  thus 
straw  has  proved  to  be  more  satisfactory  than  hay  or  rowen  ;  pine- 
needles  than  the  leaves  of  deciduous  trees,  and  spent  tan  than  saw- 
dust. 

There  is  no  gainsaying  the  repeated  experience  that  any  or  all 
of  these  materials  will  check  evaporation,  and  thus  contiibute  to 
the  retention  of  moisture,  but  are  we  entirely  certain  of  the  as- 
sumed fact,  that  this  end  cannot  be  better  attained  in  some  other 
way,  or  that  moisture  is  the  sole  or  chief  requisite  for  successful 
cultivation  ? 

It  is  certain  that,  as  a  general  condition  of  success,  warmth  is 
not  less  necessary  than  moisture.  Any  covering  of  the  earth, 
although  it  may,  by  its  non-conducting  qualities  purely,  prevent 
evaporation,  will  nevertheless  as  surely  prevent  the  absorption  of 
heat  by  the  soil,  although,  of  course,  obstructing  radiation  of  heat 
previously  acquired. 

The  warmth  which  stimulates  vegetation  in  these  latitudes  comes 
from  without,  and  by  absorption.  It  is  also  inevitable  that  a  cov- 
ering which  screens  the  surface  of  the  earth  from  the  action  of  the 
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son  and  air  deprives  it  of  the  agencies  most  actiVe  and  useful  in 
elaborating  food  for  plants,  and  thus  promoting  fertility. 

Few  people  realize  what  a  wonderful  laborator}'  esists  in  the 
soil;  how  curious,  how  delicate  and  intricate  are  its  processes,  —  so 
mjsterioos  that  the  skill  of  the  chemist  is  yet  as  unable  to  rival 
or  reproduce  that  which  is  known  as  it  is  to  detect  or  explain  the 
unknown. 

So  far  as  facts  have  been  ascertained  they  serve  to  show  that, 
even  though  the  chemical  elements  of  fertility  are  supplied  in 
sufficient  quantity,  still  the  stimulating  actions  of  heat,  light,  and 
air  are  the  leading  essentials  of  plant  growth.  Moisture  is  a  con- 
tributor}' element  after  the  fact,  and  can  be  either  supplied  or  re- 
served in  various  ways.  To  supply  it  is  the  work  of  irrigation ; 
to  reserve  it  is  the  work  of  cultivation. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  with  but  little  experience,  how  a  mulch  of  any 
suitable  substance  that  simply  retains  moisture  will  counteract  or 
diminish  the  beneficial  effects  of  heat,  light,  and  air ;  but,  for  at- 
taining the  highest  excellence  in  cultivation,  we  must  procure  the 
lesser  benefit  without  surrendering  the  absolute  requisites;  and 
there  cannot  be  much  doubt  that  a  mulch,  while  it  checks  evapo- 
ration, also  retards  the  chemical  activity  of  the  soil. 

If  the  mulching  material  is  of  a  kind  which  soon  decays  it  may 
be  dug  into  the  soil  when  its  use  as  a  mulch  is  ended.  But  my 
observation  is  to  the  effect  that,  if  this  final  disposal  is  good  for 
anything,  it  were  better  to  have  dug  it  in  at  the  beginning  rather 
than  at  the  end. 

Mulching  may  serve  to  keep  the  surface  moist ;  but  it  will  be 
found  that  the  portion  in  contact  with  the  ground  is  apt  to  mildew, 
and  encourage  fungous  growth,  which  neither  indicates  nor  promotes 
healthful  vegetation.  We  are  cautioned,  therefore,  against  the 
use  of  easily  decaying  or  fermenting  substances.  A  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  under  surface  of  most  of  these  mulchings  will  also 
develop  the  Tact  that  it  is  a  snug  harbor  for  slugs,  snails,  worms, 
and  all  minor  sorts  of  vermin,  —  at  least  that  has  been  my  experi- 
ence. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  material  is  one  which  cannot  be  bene- 
ficially or  properly  dug  into  the  soil,  after  its  use  as  a  mulch  has 
ceased,  such  as  tan,  sand,  or  sawdust  upon  light  soils,  then  the 
labor  of  spreading  and  afterwards  gathering  and  removing  it  is  by 
no  means  inconsiderable. 

A  coating  two  inches  thick  on  an  acre  amounts  to  about  three 
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hundred  single  loads  of  stuff,  which  must  cost,  at  least,  fifty  or 
sixt}'  dollars  to  spread  and  remove.  How  many  times  could  yoa 
go  over  an  acre,  with  a  cultivator,  for  fifty  dollars?  Certainly  more 
than  thirty. 

It  has  been  always  observed  and  mentioned  by  experimenters 
that  the  use  of  mulching  induced  a  profuse  growth  of  fibrous  roots 
to  push  up  to  the  surface  in  their  search  for  moisture  and  nourish- 
ment, more  particularly  and  decidedly  when  the  mulch  contained 
nitrogenous  matter,  or  other  elements  which  stimulated  the  growth 
of  the  plant. 

It  is  also  not  a  little  remarkable  that  none  of  those  who  have 
recorded  this  fact  so  repeatedly  have  noted  that  this  is  not  a  use- 
ful result.  As  a  permanent  condition  of  a  plant  to  enable  it  to 
resist  all  the  vicissitudes  of  our  climate,  its  feeding  roots  should 
be  below  the  surface;  and  although  the  ill  effects  of  their  being 
too  near  the  surface  may  not  be  so  apparent  in  those  crops  which 
are  annual  as  they  are  with  the  strawberry,  yet  with  all  plants  of  a 
permanent  character,  such  as  vines  or  fruit  trees,  the  pushing  of 
these  fibres  to  the  surface  should  be  discouraged. 

Vegetation  should  be  encouraged  by  all  means  to  go  downwards 
for  its  moisture,  wherever  it  may  ramble  for  its  nutriment. 

The  roots  of  the  strawberry  and  clover  have  been  traced  five 
feet  below  the  surface,  and  the  grape  root  has  been  found  at  the 
depth  of  eleven  feet.  They  will  always  descend  in  search  of 
moisture  to  the  depth  at  which  the  ground  waters  staiul  in  the  soil 
during  the  season  of  greatest  activity  and  growth.  Wherever  the 
air  can  penetrate  the  earth  depend  upon  it  that  a  root  will  find  it 
out  and  follow. 

How  can  the  temporary  advantages  of  mulching  be  otherwise 
attained  permanently?  A  little  thoughtful  examination  will  indicate 
the  answer.  Careful  investigation  of  the  condition  and  mechanical 
effect  of  heat  and  soil  upon  moisture  develops  the  fac|  that,  except 
when  the  rains  are  replenishing  the  earth,  moisture  is  continually 
ascending  in  the  soil  by  the  process  of  capillary  attraction,  to  be 
absorbed  at  the  surface  by  the  air  with  which  it  comes  in  contact.^ 
In  a  well-cultivated  field,  not  more  than  from  one-tenth  to  one- 
eighth  of  the  rain  that  fell  upon  the  soil  finally  passed  off  by  per- 


>  In  England,  during  ten  years'  obBenratlons,  only  48.4  per  cent  of  the  rainfall  percolated 
into  the  soil  and  passed  away  through  the  drains ;  while  66.6  per  cent  was  accounted  for  as 
evaporated  fh>m  the  sur&ce  of  the  uncultivated  soil.  With  cropped  land  the  evaporation  was 
yet  more  considerable,  varying  with  the  crop. 
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eolation  ;  the  remainder  was  drawn  to  the  surface  and  evaporated 
by  the  process  described ;  or  contributed  to  the  support  of  vegeta- 
tion. The  natural  tendency  of  earthy  matter  thus  to  raise  water  is 
not  generally  appreciated,  but  can  be  readily  seen  when  so  dry  and 
porous  a  material  as  coal-ashes  is  deposited  upon  a  slightly 
damp  surface.  Although  the  heap  be  quite  large,  yet,  in  a  short 
time,  I  have  observed  the  dampness  to  have  penetrated  through 
the  entire  mass  from  below.  Anything  that  breaks  up  the  uniform 
continuity  of  the  texture  of  the  soil,  by  which  atom  after  atom  of 
water  is  brought  to  the  surface,  will  accomplish  the  first  step  in 
retaining  the  moisture  of  the  soil,  under  conditions  favorable  to 
vegetation. 

Now  mulching  does  not  do  this  at  all.  It  only  checks  or  mod- 
erates the  approach  of  the  atmosphere  to  the  moistened  surface  of 
the  soil,  and  therefore  retards  evaporation  to  that  extent ;  but  the 
reason  why  there  is  always  so  much  moisture  beneath  the  mulch  is 
because  tlie  capillary  action  of  the  soil  elevates  the  water  to  the 
surface  faster  than  it  can  evaporate. 

Any  material  of  loose  texture  that  is  a  good  non-conductor  of 
heat  will,  when  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  retard  the 
movement  of  the  air  and  prevent  evaporation. 

Spent  tan  bark  meets  this  requirement  better  than  any  other  ma- 
terial that  can  be  applied  to  the  land.  It  is  light  and  porous,  and 
therefore,  retains  a  cushion  of  confined  air,  which  is  one  of  the 
best  non-conductors  in  nature.  The  gentle  showers,  which  simply 
moisten  the  earth,  pass  through  it  readily,  as  do  the  heavier  rains, 
which  are  absorbed  and  longer  retained. 

Now  dry  soil  is  likewise  an  excellent  non-conductor,  made 
doubly  such  by  being  loosened  and  pulverized,  and  thus  intermin- 
gled with  air.  This  is  precisely  the  condition  of  the  soil  after  a 
thorough  cultivation ;  when  thus  rendered  fine  and  light  the  sur- 
face becomes  truly  a  cushion  of  air  and  dry  earth,  the  continuity  of 
the  insensible  process  of  convection  of  the  water  of  the  soil  is 
broken,  the  point  at  which  the  upward  passage  of  the  water  of  the 
soil  ceases  is  removed  to  the  depth  of  the  cultivation,  the  free  ac- 
cess of  the  air  to  the  continuously  moist  surface  is  hindered,  and 
you  have  accomplished  all  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  mulching  in 
a  cheaper,  more  intelligent,  and  scientific  manner. 

Years  of  observation  and  considerable  experience  have  indicated 
clearly  that  the  best  mulching  is  the  hoe,  or  the  rake  and  cultivator. 

Many  an  observant  farmer  has  borne  his  testimony  to  the  sue- 
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cess  with  which  he  has  carried  his  cornfields  through  a  dronth, 
when  those  of  his  neighbors  have  withered,  by  simply  keeping  the 
surface  of  the  soil  mellow  with  repeated  cultivation.  The  surface 
was  thus  kept  in  a  condition  perfectly  fitted  to  absorb  the  falling 
rain,  whether  it  came  in  a  shower  or  a  storm,  and  after  each  fall  of 
rain,  as  soon  as  the  surface  became  dried,  it  was  again  pulverized 
by  the  rake  or  cultivator,  and  thus  brought  into  precisely  the  fa- 
vorable condition  before  described. 

Surface  irrigation  has  not  succeeded  with  the  grape  for  the  same 
reason  that  mulching  cannot  permanently,  because  the  tender  roots 
are  drawn  too  much  toward  the  surface,  and  are  thereby  in  peril  of 
injur}'  from  atmospheric  changes. 

Cultivation,  on  the  other  hand,  suppresses  weeds,  obviates  the 
tendency  of  the  fibrous  roots  to  come  too  near  to  the  surface,  keeps 
the  plane  of  the  moist  earth  covered  always  with  a  non-conducting 
mixture  of  dry  soil  and  air,  and  thus  facilitates  the  free  admission 
of  the  atmosphere  to  carry  on  those  combinations  with  and  among 
the  elements  of  the  soil  which  are  so  essential  to  perfect  success. 

The  best  kept  and  most  fruitful  vineyards  which  I  have  ever  seen 
were  those  in  which  the  best  tilth  was  manifest. 

This  was  notably  apparent  at  the  visit  of  the  Committee  on  Gar- 
dens to  the  vineyard  of  our  honored  President  last  September. 
The  whole  surface  of  the  ground  was  as  light  and  smooth  as  the 
liberal  allowance  of  gravel  stones  would  permit ;  not  a  weed  was  to 
be  seen  anywhere,  but  every  indication  of  the  master's  belief  that 
cultivation  means  stirring  the  surface  of  the  soil  thoroughly  and 
often. 

High  tilth  is  by  many  regarded  as  a  sort  of  a  substitute  for  irri- 
gation, and  has  proved  successful  where  ordinary  care  and  cultiva- 
tion have  failed. 

Let  me  not  be  understood  to  say  that  there  are  not  times  when 
a  mulching  around  newly  planted  trees,  or  with  some  small  fruits, 
may  be  found  of  temporary  benefit  and  therefore  satisfactory ;  but 
it  does  seem  to  me,  from  an  observation  of  the  experience  of 
many  men  in  many  places,  during  many  years,  as  well  as  from 
thorough  personal  experiment  under  a  great  variety  of  conditions 
of  heat  and  rainfall,  that  mulching  is  but  an  indifferent  substitute 
for  tilling  the  soil,  and  that  an  industrious  man,  with  the  rake  or 
cultivator,  will  obtain  vastly  more  satisfactory  results  by  their  dili- 
gent use  than  the  disciple  of  mulching  will  with  his  mulch. 
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Discussion. 

Hod.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  was  called  on,  and  said  that  Col. 
Wilson  had  f  ally  covered  the  subject.  Thoroughly  stirring  the  surface 
of  the  soil  enables  us  to  avoid  the  danger  of  injuries  by  injudicious 
mulching.  Tan  has  the  tendency  mentioned  by  the  essayist,  to 
draw  the  roots  too  near  the  surface,  and  other  materials  are  more 
or  less  objectionable  for  the  same  reason.  The  3'oung  rootlets  are 
liable  to  injury  by  frost  if  too  near  the  surface.  Another  objection 
to  mulching  is  the  production  of  weeds  by  the  use  of  improper 
material,  such  as  hay.  The  speaker  uses  rowen  or  aftermath  for 
mulching  his  strawberries,  covering  the  ground  not  more  than  an 
inch  deep,  so  as  to  permit  the  access  of  the  sun  and  air.  The 
short  clippings  of  lawn  grass  form  one  of  the  best  materials  for 
mulching.  There  is  an  advantage  in  mulching,  whether  by  fine 
soil  or  otherwise,  but  the  former  is  the  cheapest  and  best  way  of 
effecting  the  objects  aimed  at.  It  should  be  remembered  that  all 
the  food  of  plants  must  be  in  a  soluble  state,  and  hence  the 
necessity  of  retaining  in  the  soil  the  moisture  which  percolates 
into  it. 

George  A.  Tapley  said  that  when  he  began  planting  young  pear 
trees,  years  ago,  he  mulched  nearly  all  over  the  ground ;  but  one 
diy  day  his  mulching  took  fire,  and,  though  he  saved  his  buildings, 
he  lost  some  of  his  trees.  After  that,  he  discontinued  mulching 
and  took  up  thorough  cultivation  and  fine  tilth  instead,  and  had  had 
no  diflBculty  since. 

William  D.  Philbrick  stated  that  the  currant  and  gooseberry,  as 
well  as  the  raspberry  and  blackberry,  are  much  benefited  by 
mulching :  'they  like  a  cool,  moist  soil ;  while  the  grape,  which 
needs  all  the  heat  of  our  summers,  and  more,  does  better  without 
mulching.  As  a  general  thing  the  action  of  the  cultivator  is  better 
than  mulching. 

Leander  Wetherell  mentioned  some  instances  where  mulching 
had  been  extremely  beneficial.  In  one  garden  which  he  knew, 
where  the  soil  was  gravelly,  trees  were  preserved  by  mulching. 
Capt.  Pierce,  of  Arlington,  who  was  called  the  '^  King  of  Or- 
chardists,"  used  to  mulch  under  his  Williams  apple  trees  just 
before  the  fruit  began  to  fall,  and  afterwards  raked  up  the 
material  for  other  purposes.  The  editor  of  the  ^^  Rural  New 
Yorker "  mulclies  his  potatoes  about  two  inches  in  depth  with 
swamp  hay  run  through  a  cutter.    The  best  mulch  is  the  free  use 
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of  an  iron  rake,  with  long,  sharp  teeth ;  if  this  plan  is  pursued  the 
roots  will  feed  where  they  ought  to  feed.  Deep  culture  has  a 
favorable  effect  in  preserving  a  crop  from  injury  by  drought. 

Benjamin  G.  Smith  said  that  all  good  cultivators  agree  as  to  the 
benefit  of  stirring  the  soil,  but  in  some  cases  mulching  may  be  of 
service.  He  used  sand  as  a  mulch  under  his  apple  trees,  and  they 
appeared  to  be  benefited  by  it.  It  is  clean,  and  does  not  harbor 
insects  or  seeds  of  weeds,  does  not  bake  after  rain,  and  is  not  in 
danger  of  fire.  It  is  especially  valuable  on  strong  clay  or  heavy 
loams.  Mr.  Smith  quoted,  from  the  ''Report  of  the  Michigan 
Pomologlcal  Society"  for  1876,  pp.  104,  105,  162,  163,  passages 
concerning  the  best  and  worst  materials  for  mulching. 

William  H.  Hills  said  that  he  was  in  the  nurserj'  business  years 
ago,  when  mulching  was  generally  recommended,  and  he  is  still  of 
the  opinion  that  sometimes  it  is  very  valuable.  In  setting  young 
pear  trees,  with  few  fibrous  roots,  he  mulched  with  good  effect,  and 
sheltered  the  stems  of  the  trees  from  the  sun  with  paper.  Since  then 
there  has  been  a  change  in  theory  and  practice  with  regard  to  mulch- 
ing. Some  recommend  heavy  mulching  and  others  light.  The  most 
serious  objection  to  it  is  the  drawing  of  the  roots  to  the  surface,  so 
that  when  the  mulch  is  removed  they  are  liable  to  injury  in  an  un- 
favorable season.  The  only  question  is  whether  we  can  get  along 
without  it;  in  most  winters  we  can,  for  a  good  covering  of  snow 
is  the  best  mulch.  Hay  from  the  salt  marshes,  which  he  gets 
boated  up  the  Merrimac  river,  never  brings  in  foul  seeds,  but  swale 
hay  does,  unless  cut  verj'  early,  and  the  produce  of  the  seeds  will 
grow  even  on  high,  dr}'  land.  Small  fruits  ripen  in  the  season 
when  most  liable  to  suffer  from  drouth,  and  consequently  are 
much  benefited  by  mulching.  It  also  protects  strawberries  from 
being  soiled. 

Mr.  Smitji  said  there  are  cases  where  mulching  is  an  absolute 
necessity.  He  covers  the  ground  between  his  rhododendrons  and 
azaleas  with  forest  leaves,  which  are  never  removed,  but  added  to 
year  after  j-ear. 

Mr.  Hills  asked,  What  is  the  objection  to  appljing  mulch  to  a 
strawberry  bed  in  autumn  and  removing  it  in  spring? 

Mr.  Wilder  said  that  a  winter  covering  is  not  properly  a  mulch. 
He  covers  his  strawberries  with  aftermath  in  autumn,  takes  it  away 
in  the  spring,  and  replaces  it  when  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
fruit  clean. 

President  Moore  said  that  a  covering  in  the  fall  is  not  a  mulch 
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bot  protection.  He  always  removes  such  a  covering  in  the 
spring. 

Col.  Wilson  said  that  in  bis  paper  he  studiously  avoided  all  refer- 
ence to  winter  protection,  for  that  is  an  entirely  different  thing 
from  mulching.  In  California  the  farms  and  vineyards  are  not 
cultivated  as  with  us ;  cultivation  is  something  that  they  do  not 
fully  understand  there,  but  where  it  is  practised  they  obtain  the  best 
results.  He  got  his  best  ideas  on  cultivation  as  a  substitute  for 
mulching  there.  Anything  that  mildews  is  bad  for  mulching.  The 
best  material  is  that  which,  while  keeping  the  ground  moist,  affords 
the  freest  and  most  perfect  circulation  of  air. 

Mr.  Wilder  said  that  he  felt  great  pleasure  that  these  meetings 
are  continued,  bringing  horticulturists  together  to  compare  their 
experiences.  The  lecture  today  is  a  most  satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  philosophy  of  mulching. 

O.  B.  Hadwen  said  that  all  present  were  delighted  with  the 
essay,  which  is  on  a  most  important  subject.  It  might  be  advisa- 
ble to  mulch  dry,  gravelly  soils  when  it  would  not  do  for  strong, 
retentive  soils. 

Mr.  Hadwen,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Discussions, 
announced  that  on  the  next  Saturday  Avery  P.  Slade  would  read  a 
paper  on  "Forestry." 


BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  January  17,  1885. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'clock, 
the  President,  John  B.  Moore,  in  the  chair. 

No  business  being  brought  before  the  meeting,  it  adjourned  to 
Saturday,  January  24. 

MEETING  FOR  DISCUSSION. 
Forest  Tree  Planting. 

By  Aybbt  p.  Buj>ty  Somerset. 

The  subject  of  Forest  Tree  Planting  on  worn-out  lands,  though 
to  a  limited  extent  familiar  in  practice,  does  not  receive  that  at- 
tention which   its  importance  demands.     The  interest  recently 
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awakened  in  the  public  mind  in  regard  to  the  depletion  of  onr 
forests  may  be  regarded  as  a  sufficient  apology  for  inviting  your 
attention  to  the  topic  announced.         « 

Some  one  has  estimated  that  no  less  than  100,000  acres  of  wood 
and  timber  lands  must  be  cleared  daily  to  supply  the  demand  for 
fuel  and  for  the  various  industries  of  the  country,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  vast  amount  that  is  annually  destroyed  by  forest  fires  and 
decay.  This  demand  would  necessitate  the  yearly  cutting  of 
31,200,000  acres,  an  area  somewhat  larger  than  the  State  of  New 
York.  From  this  fact  we  are  in  a  measure  enabled  to  comprehend 
with  what  rapidity  our  forests  are  disappearing. 

If  the  removal  of  the  forests  changes  the  meteorological  condi- 
tions of  a  country,  or  if  the  amount  of  rainfall  in  a  given  territory 
is  in  some  degree  proportional  to  the  area  covered  by  forest,  the  sub- 
ject assumes  an  importance  which  cannot  well  be  overrated.  I  think 
it  is  stated  that  Prussia,  relying  on  the  correctness  of  this  hj'poth- 
esis,  requires,  by  legislative  enactment,  that  for  every  tree  felled 
two  shall  be  planted.  While  the  Legislature  is  powerless  to  stay 
the  axe  of  the  woodman,  it  might  yet  do  much  to  encourage  the 
planting  of  forest  trees,  and  might  thus  in  some  degree  avert  the 
evil  consequences  which  must  surely  attend  the  final  or  even  partial 
destruction  of  the  native  forest. 

Pasturing  exhausted  soils,  or  cropping  them  with  r3*e,  yields 
but  a  poor  return  ;  and  nothing  has  a  more  demoralizing  effect  on 
an  agricultural  community  than  the  cultivation  of  large  areas 
with  very  small  profits.  There  are  thousands  of  acres  in  Massa- 
chusetts which  really  yield  no  profit  to  the  cultivator,  but  which, 
if  planted  with  White  Pines,  at  a  trifiing  expense,  would  pay  a  rea- 
sonable rate  of  interest  on  the  investment ;  and  this  planting  woald 
speedily  convert  large  areas  of  unproductive  land  in  Eastern 
Massachusetts  into  delightful  groves,  adding  a  positive  beauty  to 
the  landscape  and  forming  a  source  of  wealth  to  the  community. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  White  Pine  {Pinua  strobus)  because  I 
regard  it  as  best  adapted  to  our  climate,  and  to  the  soil  of  most  of 
our  waste  lands.  A  soil  in  which  the  White  Oak  fiourishes  will 
produce  grass ;  and  a  soil  that  suits  the  Chestnut  will  grow  grain  ; 
but  the  White  Pine  not  only  grows  rapidly  on  land  apparently 
destitute  of  all  plant  food,  but  actually  enriches  the  soil  on  which 
it  grows. 

I  am  aware  that  this  tree  cannot  be  successfully  grown  on  lands 
near  the  seaboard,  and  would  urge  for  such  localities  the  planting 
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of  Bome  species  known  to  be  suited  to  the  soil  and  climatic  condi- 
tions there  encountered.  The  Pitch  Pine  (PinuB  rigida)  seems  to 
Btm^le  for  existence  on  the  sea-coast,  and  is  of  slow  growth,  and 
prodnces  a  wood  of  little  value  except  for  fuel ;  and  he  who  shall 
introduce  in  its  place  a  hardy  tree  of  rapid  growth  under  a  like 
exposure,  should  be  regarded  as  a  public  benefactor. 

The  trees  of  softer  wood,  whose  fibre  is  susceptible  of  being 
reduced  to  pulp,  and  rolled  into  paper,  may  prove  as  valuable  to 
the  next  generation  as  the  oak  has  been  to  the  present.  Iron  has 
already  supplanted  oak  in  marine  architecture,  and  paper  may  yet 
take  the  place  of  both. 

To  encourage  and  promote  any  new  enterprise  we  have  first  to 
show  that  it  is  safe  and  profitable  as  a  business  undertaking.  We 
therefore  propose  to  examine  this  subject  of  Forest  Tree  Planting  in 
the  light  of  an  investment. 

In*  the  case  of  every  experiment  that  has  come  within  my  knowl- 
edge the  result  has  proved  eminently  satisfactory.  Although  in 
many  instances  pines  have  been  planted  because  the  land  would 
produce  nothing  else,  and  often  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  the 
taste  by  covering  a  rocky  hill-side  or  sandy  plain,  and  not  with  a 
view  to  profit,  and  though  they  have  rarely,  if  ever,  received  any 
colUire  after  planting,  in  no  instance  that  I  have  investigated  has 
^  outlay  failed  to  prove  a  paying  investment. 

Mr.  Zebulon  Pratt,  of  Bridgewater,  purchased  25  acres  of  wom- 
oot  land  in  North  Middleboro,  near  the  village  of  Titicut,  for  which 
be  paid  $9  per  acre.  Having  a  desire,  as  he  says,  to  improve  the 
view,  and  to  learn  the  result  fh)m  a  moderate  outlay,  but  not  an- 
ticipating a  profit,  he  had  it  set  to  white  pines,  in  the  spring  of 
1863,  at  an  expense  of  $6  per  acre,  and  two  years  after  paid  a 
man  $47  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  where  some  had  died,  making 
the  whole  cost  of  setting  $200. 

The  plants  were  from  6  inches  to  18  inches  in  height,  and 
were  set  in  straight  rows  10  feet  apart  each  way.  Mr.  Pratt  wrote 
me,  in  December,  1883,  in  answer  to  inquiries,  '^  that  the  trees  are 
now  probably  from  12  to*16  inches  in  diameter,  and  in  a  thrifty  condi- 
tion," and  that  he  has  fh>m  time  to  time  been  awarded  premiums  by 
the  Plymouth  County  Agricultural  Society  for  the  best  plantation 
of  pines.  The  lot  is  taxed  for  $800,  which  is  based  on  a  two-thirds 
valuation  ;  and  as  towns  are  inclined  to  favor  experiments  of  this 
kind,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  assessors*  valuation  is  not  too 
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high,  and  that  the  cash  value  of  the  lot  is  not  far  from  $1,200. 
Comparing  this  with  the  outlay,  we  have : 

Cost  of  land »225  00 

Setting  trees 195  00 

Taxes  for  20  years 120  00 


Aggregating $540  00 

which  sum,  in  20  years,  at  5  per  cent  compound  interest,  amounts 
to  $1,431,  or  $231  more  than  the  estimated  value  of  the  plantation. 
But  Mr.  Pratt  says  that  he  did  not  embark  in  this  enterprise  for  a 
profit,  but  to  benefit  the  inhabitants  of  the  village,  and  that  he 
might  be  remembered  pleasantly  by  those  coming  after  him. 

Had  he  planted  this  grove  with  a  view  to  profit  solely,  he  would 
undoubtedly  have  set  the  trees  at  intervals  of  10  feet  by  6,  instead 
of  10  feet  by  10,  thus  having  726  to  the  acre,  instead  of  425  ;  as  it 
is  pretty  generally  conceded  that  pines  standing  at  6  feet  by  10 
will  make  a  growth  of  more  value  than  when  planted  at  a  greater 
distance.  When  planted  10  feet  by  10  there  is  more  growth  of 
branches,  which  are  of  little, value,  and  less  growth  of  body,  than 
when  planted  nearer.  Now  if  425  trees  to  the  acre  brings  the 
value  of  the  lot  up  to  $1,200,  then  726  trees  to  the  acre  would  be 
worth  upwards  of  $2,000,  which  sum  is  $272  more  than  the  whole 
investment  would  have  amounted  to  at  6  per  cent  compound  in- 
terest for  2.0  years. 

After  receiving  Mr.  Pratt's  letter  I  visited  the  lot,  and  examined 
it  as  well  as  I  could,  and  was  well  paid  for  doing  so.  The  plan- 
tation covers  a  sterile  ridge,  consisting  of  sand  and  gravelly  loam, 
sloping  east  and  west,  and  evidently  well  suited  to  the  growth  of 
white  pines.  So  far  as  my  examination  extended  I  could  discover 
no  vacancies  in  the  rows  caused  by  trees  dying  out.  But  what 
surprised  pe  most  was  the  number  and  extent  of  the  lateral 
branches.  Beginning  near  the  ground,  each  tree  seemed  to  vie 
with  its  neighbor  in  throwing  out  horizontal  branches  in  every 
direction.  These  limbs  were  from  5  feet  to  15  feet  in  length,  and 
interlocked  with  each  other  in  all  imaginable  ways,  forming,  in 
many  places,  an  absolutely  impenetrable  jungle.  The  conviction 
was  irresistible  that,  had  these  trees  been  properly  trimmed  from 
time  to  time  (and  the  wood  so  obtained  would  have  paid  the  ex- 
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pense) ,  their  present  valoe  woald  have  been  enhanced  at  least  38 
per  cent. 

Here  were  said  to  be  10,775  trees,  and,  could  the  whole  growth 
hare  been  thrown  into  the  trunk,  they  would,  I  think,  have  been 
worth,  at  a  moderate  estimate,  at  least  25  cents  each ;  or  a  sum 
total  of  $2,694,  exclusive  of  the  ground  they  stand  on. 

Mr.  J.  D.  6.  Williams,  of  Raynham,  in  answer  to  some 
inquiries,  says  that  he  set  a  piece  of  pine  in  1850 ;  the  value  of 
the  land  was  $10  per  acre,  and  the  cost  of  setting  $5  per  acre ; 
and  after  25  years'  growth  the  standing  wood  was  sold  to  a  Mr. 
Thayer,  of  Taunton,  for  $150  per  acre,  leaving  the  land,  as  he 
says,  in  good  order  to  set  again.  A  very  large  profit  on  this 
investment  is  apparent  without  demonstration. 

Mr.  Williams  also  set  a  piece  of  pine  in  1841  on  land  of  the 
same  value,  the  cost  of  setting  being  $6  per  acre.  This  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  earliest  experiments  of  the  kind  made  in  Bristol 
county.  These  trees,  apparently,  came  to  maturity  iu  1876,  as 
no  perceptible  growth  has  been  observed  since  that  time.  They 
were  set  in  rows  not  equidistant  but  varying  from  6  to  9  feet,  and 
from  4  to  6  feet  from  each  other  in  the  rows.  A  portion  of  this  wood 
is  still  standing,  and  attracts  more  or  less  attention.  The  lot  has  ' 
an  eastern  exposure,  and  the  trees  in  the  first  row  on  the  east  side 
were  evidently  set  for  a  wind-break,  being  not  more  than  4 
feet  from  each  other.  They  are  large,  with  many  strong,  angular 
branches,  resembling  in  shape  an  oak  as  much  as  a  pine,  and 
containing  as  much  timber,  tree  for  tree,  as  those  less  exposed, 
though  not  of  so  good  a  quality.  This  lot  was  examined  In  1876 
by  an  experienced  lumberman,  with  the  view  of  buying  it,  and 
his  estimate  of  the  wood  at  that  time  was  75  cords  to  the  acre . 
About  two-thirds  of  this  wood  or  timber  is  suitable  for  box  boards, 
and  is  worth  at  the  mill,  three  miles  distant,  $6  per  cord.  No 
arithmetical  process  is  required  to  show  that  the  outlay  here  has 
been  a  profitable  investment. 

The  late  Mr.  Richard  Sampson,  of  Middleborough,  set  a  piece  of 
pine  on  land  too  poor  to  cultivate.  The  growth  is  now  31 
years  old,  and  the  wood  has  been  estimated  to  be  worth  $150 
per  acre.  But  if  the  worth  of  an  article  is  what  it  will  bring  in 
market,  a  much  higher  figure  would  better  represent  its  value. 
This  piece,  which  contains  about  10  acres,  is  remarkably  thrifty, 
and  its  growth  during  the  next  decade  will  greatly  increase  its 
vaiae. 
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The  groves  of  which  we  have  spoken  may  well  be  styled  self- 
made  groves,  for,  excepting  the  occasional  removal  of  a  dead  tree^ 
they  have  received  no  treatment  calculated  to  hasten  their  growth 
or  improve  the  quality  of  the  timber.  One  noticeable  feature  in 
all  the  groves  I  have  examined  is  an  absence  of  uniformity  in 
the  size  of  the  trees ;  though  all  are  nearly  equal  in  height,  they 
are  of  diameters  varying  from  10  to  20  inches.  Occasionally  we  find 
a  tree  of  the  smaller  size,  which  has  struggled  for  equality  from  10 
to  20  years,  when  it  was  overpowered  and  its  life  crushed  out  by 
its  big  and  thrifty  neighbor ;  while  the  larger  trees  appear  to  live 
out  all  their  days,  and  rarely  die,  except  of  old  age. 

The  foregoing  instances  of  rapid  growth  and  satisfactory  results 
are  not  exceptional  cases ;  they  were  selected  for  notice  because 
I  was  able  to  get  items  relating  to  their  history  with  greater 
facility}  and  more  in  detail,  than  I  could  in  the  case  of  other 
groves.  Plantations  of  pines  from  5  to  80  years  of  age  may  be 
found  in  Norton,  Mansfield,  Taunton,  Raynham,  Easton,  Ran- 
dolph, Middleborough,  and  the  Bridgewaters ;  all  giving  promise 
of  remunerative  results. 

In  investigating  this  subject  I  have  been  somewhat  perplexed  at 
'  the  wide  range  of  opinion  found  to  exist  in  regard  to  the  details  of 
pine  culture.  One  gentleman  says  they  should  not  stand  nearer 
than  10  feet  to  each  other,  and  should  occasionally  be  trimmed ; 
while  his  neighbor  asserts  that  they  should  be  planted  very  thickly, 
letting  nature  do  the  trimming  and  the  fittest  survive.  Others  say 
that  artificial  trimming  is  often  followed  by  death,  and  always  by 
oozing  of  the  gum  or  sap,  causing  dark  spots  in  the  lumber,  which 
the  tree  will  never  outgrow ;  whereas,  if  the  limbs  are  allowed  to 
fall  from  natural  causes,  the  wounds  that  may  result  quickly  heal, 
and  the  lumber  will  be  of  a  better  quality.  One  lumberman  asserts 
that  if  the  tree  is  trimmed  when  tlie  sap  is  dormant  no  bad  or 
injurious  efifect  will  follow ;  while  his  partner  advised  me,  in  a  sort 
of  confidential  manner,  that  if  the  trimming  is  done  when  the  sap 
is  in  motion,  the  wounds  will  quickly  heal  without  injury  to  the 
tree.  Who  shall  decide,  when  doctors  disagree  ?  A  difiference  of 
opinion  also  exists  in  regard  to  the  age  at  which  the  pine  should 
be  cut,  to  yield  the  greatest  profit.  A  gentleman  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, in  whom  I  place  great  reliance,  having  a  grove  31  years 
old,  found,  by  careful  experiment,  that  the  growth  of  the  last  10 
years  equalled  that  of  the  first  20. 
A  point  on  which  all  agree  is  that  the  young  seedling  pines 
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should  be  carefully  sorted  before  setting,  and  those  uniform  in  size 
and  vigor  should  be  set  together.  The  propriety  of  this  is  obvious, 
as  DO  one  would  propose  to  feed  a  calf  and  a  two-years  old  steer 
in  the  same  manger.  I  have  no  practical  experience  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  pines,  but,  had  I  a  piece  of  land  which  I  desired  to  set  for  a 
profitable  investment,  I  would  plough  the  land  in  the  fall,  and  set  in 
the  following  spring.  I  would  carefully  assort  the  plants,  and  set 
those  of  the  same  size  by  themselves,  at  intervals  of  10  feet  by 
8,  thus  asing  543  seedlings  to  the  acre.  I  would  run  a  culti- 
vator between  the  rows  about  twice  a  year  until  the  plants  had 
become  well  rooted,  and  attained  the  height  of  3  or  4  feet.  I 
would  also,  with  a  sharp  knife,  cut  off  one  or  two  of  the  lower 
lateral  branches  or  shoots,  always  cutting  upward,  so  that  the 
bark  on  the  under  side  would  not  be  stripped  or  torn  from  the 
trunk.  This  I  would  do  annually  so  long  as  any  branches  re- 
mained within  my  reach.  By  ploughing  I  should  secure  to  the  soil 
whatever  organic  matter  in  the  shape  of  moss  or  grass  there  might 
be  on  the  surface,  and  by  using  the  cultivator  I  should  destroy  or 
greatly  discourage  any  plant  that  might  undertake  to  subsist  on 
the  scanty  food  of  my  pet  seedlings,  and  at  the  same  time  increase 
the  absorbent  power  of  the  soil,  and  thus  furnish  a  greater  amount 
of  moisture,  so  essential  to  the  thriHi  of  a  j'oung  tree  in  the  early 
stages  of  its  growth.  By  early  and  judicious  pruning  I  would 
throw  the  growth  into  the  trunk,  and  gradually  accustom  its  smooth 
and  tender  bark  to  resist  the  effects  of  the  sun's  rays,  from  which 
nature  evidently  designs  it  shall  be  shielded  by  a  profusion  of 
lateral  branches.  This  mode  of  culture  would  reduce  to  a  mini- 
mam  the  risk  of  loss  by  fire.  By  carefully  assorting  my  trees  I 
would  found  my  colony  on  a  basis  of  equality,  giving  seedlings  of 
the  same  size  and  vigor  equal  chances  in  the  race  of  life,  and  thus 
to  a  great  extent  avoiding  that  inequality  in  size  which  so  much 
lessens  the  beauty  of  the  grove. 

The  treatment  above  outlined  might  perhaps  be  proQtably  varied 
by  sowing  broadcast  between  the  rows  the  seed  of  the  White 
Birch  {Bettda  alba  var.  populifolia) .  This  should  be  done  when  the 
pines  are  4  or  5  years  old.  Being  the  only  deciduous  tree  which 
is  known  to  flourish  best  where  the  land  is  the  poorest,  they  would 
soon  overtake  the  pines,  and  by  their  dense  and  rapid  growth 
would  so  check  the  lateral  branches  of  the  pines  that  pruning 
would  be  unnecessary.  At  the  end  of  12  or  14  years  the  birches 
should  be  cut,  when  they  would  probably  yield  as  many  cords  per 
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acre  as  they  were  years  old.     A  natural  growth  of  birches  would 
follow  their  removal,  and  would  mature  with  the  pines. 

Eminent  medical  authority  assures  us  that  where  pines  are 
grown  to  any  considerable  extent  the  atmosphere  becomes  satu- 
rated with  a  sort  of  resinous  vapor,  peculiarly  adapted  to  soothe 
and  alleviate  the  sufferings  attendant  on  pulmonary  complaints. 
As  nearly  all  lung  diseases  are  supposed  to  be  the  legitimate  prod- 
uct of  the  climatic  influences  of  New  England,  not  only  our  inter- 
ests but  our  duty  to  humanity  should  stimulate  our  efforts  to 
further  this  industry. 

Thus  far  I  have  spoken  chiefly  of  the  White  Pine  because  it  is 
well  adapted  to  all  worn-out,  sandy  soils  away  from  the  sea-shore,  is 
easily  propagated,  grows  rapidly,  and  at  30  years  of  age  repre- 
sents more  value  than  any  other  forest  tree  in  New  England. 
Experiments  are  not  wanting  where  other  forest  trees  of  various 
kinds  have  been  grown  from  seed,  giving  satisfactory  results. 

One  instance  is  that  of  Mr.  Zachariah  Allen,  of  Providence, 
R.I.,  where  an  old  pasture,  containing  40  acres,  and  valued  at 
815  per  acre,  was  seeded  to  a  variety  of  forest  trees.  An  accurate 
account  current  was  kept,  showing  that  the  lot,  for  a  period  of 
67  years,  paid  6  -^^^  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  original  invest- 
ments. 

Mr.  Joseph  S.  Fay,  of  Wood's  Holl,  Mass.,  late  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture,  has  very  kindly  given  me  some  of  his 
experience  in  forest  tree  planting,  briefly  stated,  which  I  here  in- 
troduce. He  says :  ''  The  greater  part  of  a  place  I  bought  at 
Wood's  Holl  some  3'ears  ago  was  made  up  of  hilly  pasture  land» 
—  worn-out,  sandy,  gravelly  soil,  with  many  bowlders.  It  was 
exposed  to  high  winds  from  Buzzard's  Bay,  and  was  of  very 
little  value  for  cultivation.  I  began  by  trying  some  seed  of  the 
native  Pitch  Pine,  sowing  it  broadcast  on  the  surface  in  the  spring. 
I  afterward  bought  seeds  of  the  Scotch  Pine,  and  some  other 
varieties,  and  sowed  it  from  time  to  time,  until  I  had  covered 
about  100  acres.  I  used  some  White  Pine  seed ;  but  this  kind 
is  not  suitable  to  the  sea-shore,  and  unless  sheltered  from  the 
salt  water  does  not  thrive.  The  native  Pitch  Pines  did  well  for  a 
time,  but  they  seem  of  late  to  be  taken  with  a  blight,  that  has 
destroyed  many  of  them.  The  Scotch  Pines  have  done  very  well, 
and  will  make  good  fuel,  though  I  am  doubtful  as  to  their  value 
for  timber.  I  suppose  m}'  planting  for  the  last  lo  years  will 
average  15  feet  in  height,  which  is  1  foot  a  year,  and  a  thick 
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forest  now  covers  my  hundred  acres.  Being  sown  broadcast,  they 
have  come  up  too  thickly,  and  I  have  trimmed  out  hundreds  of 
loads  for  fuel,  yet  those  taken  out  are  hardly  missed.  My  neigh- 
bors on  the  Cape  plant  with  a  hoe,  —  that  is,  cut  a  place  in  the 
sod  and  drop  the  seed ;  others  run  light  furrows,  6  or  7  feet 
apart,  and  drop  the  seed  in  the  furrows  at  like  intervals,  and 
cover  lightl}',  or  even  not  at  all,  as  you  may  judge  by  mine  being 
scattered  on  the  short  grass  or  moss.  The  object  in  planting  by 
their  method  is  the  saving  of  seed,  and,  moreover,  knowing  where 
the  seed  was  dropped,  they  can  see  whether  it  has  failed  to  come 
op.  Some  of  the  seed  may  not  start  or  be  visible  for  a  year  or 
two.  Where  you  are,  I  suppose  White  Pine  is  a  natural  growth, 
and  would  do  well.  Seeds  of  the  different  pines  can  be  procured 
at  most  of  the  Boston  seed-stores.  I  would  recommend  the 
American  Red  Pine  (Pinus  resinoaa)  ;  but  the  seed  is  very  scarce, 
and  not  readily  found.  It  is  the  Norway  Pine  of  New  Hampshire, 
and  a  very  fine  and  valuable  species,  the  wood  somewhat  like  the 
Southern  Yellow  Pine.  You  will  see  from  what  I  have  written 
that  m}'  work  has  mainly  been  in  pines  grown  from  seed  sown 
broadcast,  involving  the  least  possible  labor  and  expense.  I  have 
planted  Chestnuts,  which  have  made  a  very  satisfactory  growth, 
and  would  advise  planting  them,  and  Black  Walnuts,  if  you  have 
good  soil  and  rocky  land. 

"  I  have  planted  many  thousands  of  other  varieties,  covering  a 
large  surface,  among  which  are  the  Scotch  or  European  Larch, 
Scotch  Birch,  English  S3'camore,  Norway  Spruce,  Willow,  and 
White  Ash,  all  of  which  have  done  well.  In  sowing  pine  seed 
broadcast  improve  the  time  after  a  light  snow  in  March  or  April, 
so  that  you  can  see  where  the  seed  falls,  that  the  planting  may  be 
uniform  and  not  too  thick.  If  the  land  is  not  too  poor.  Black 
Walnuts,  Butternuts,  and  especially  Chestnuts,  planted  from  the 
seed,  would  I  am  sure  prove  profitable  investments.  The  seed- 
ling Ash,  if  planted  3  feet  b^'  3  even,  would  in  a  few  years 
yield  salable  hoop-poles,  amply  paying  cost  and  interest." 

The  foregoing  statement  plainly  shows  what  has  been  done  in  a 
quiet  wa}',  involving  but  little  labor  and  expense,  by  one  having 
the  will  and  energy  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Frederick  Matthews,  of  Yarmouthport,  Mass.,  states  that  he 
has  during  the  last  40  years  planted  for  himself  and  neighbors 
about  300  acres  of  Pitch  Pine.  This  tree  is  of  slow  growth ; 
yet    some   of  the    older    plantations  seeded   by  Mr.  Matthews 
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reached,  years  ago,  a  stage  in  their  growth  when  it  was  deemed 
profitable  to  cut  them  for  fuel ;  and  he  is  now  cutting  good-sized 
wood  for  his  own  consumption  in  a  grove  only  80  years  planted. 
He  has  within  a  few  years  noticed  a  blight,  which  has  proved 
fatal  in  many  cases.^ 

He  gathers  the  cones  in  October,  and,- after  thorough  drying  for 
two  months,  shells  and  cleans  the  seed,  and  plants  in  the  spring, 
with  a  machine  of  his  own  construction.  He  thinks  it  pays  a  mod- 
erate interest  on  the  investment,  and  is  acquainted  with  no  other 
tree  that  is  equall}'  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  Cape  Cod, 
or  that  could  take  the  place  of  the  Pitch  Pine. 

This  tree,  as  we  have  remarked,  is  of  slow  growth,  even  under 
favorable  circumstances,  and  its  rate  of  growth  is  retarded  as  you 
approach  the  sea-shore,  until,  face  to  face  with  the  ocean,  it  is  so 
slow  that  even  a  careful  observer  can  scarcely  see  any  change  from 
year  to  y^ar.  This  is  a  discouraging  fact ;  but  he  who  would  dot 
the  sea-coast  with  groves  as  yet  knows  of  no  species  that  will  root 
itself  in  the  moving  sand,  and  flourish  in  defiance  of  ocean  gales, 
which  spend  their  fury  on  the  coast.  Observation  and  somewhat 
extended  inquiries  strongly  favor  the  belief  that  there  is  no  tree 
so  well  adapted  to  take  the  place  of  the  Pitch  Pine,  and  to  cover 
the  loose,  sandy  areas  of  our  coast,  as  the  once  noted  Ailanthus 
{AilarUhus  glandxdosa) .  Being  aware  of  the  prejudice  existing 
against  this  tree,  inherited  chiefl^^  from  a  former  generation,  let 
us  examine  its  merits,  and  render  a  verdict  in  accordance  with  the 
facts. 

The  Ailanthus  is  a  deciduous  tree,  and,  we  are  told,  is  abundant 
in  the  northern  provinces  of  China,  and  indigenous  to  that  countrj'. 
In  1750  it  was  introduced  into  Europe  as  an  ornamental  tree,  and 
was  brought  to  this  country  about  1820.  From  its  rapid  growth 
and  tropical  appearance  it  soon  became  a  favorite,  and  was 
planted  extensively  in  the  cities  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Provi- 
dence, and  Newport ;  and  the  demand  for  the  young  trees  far 
exceeded  the  supply.  As  soon  as  the  trees  were  old  enough  to 
produce  flowers  it  was  discovered  that  they  emitted  a  verj-  offen- 
sive odor,  and  the  pollen  which  fell  on  the  roofs  of  neighboring 
houses  rendered  the  water  collected  from  those  roofs  unfit  for  drink- 
ing or  culinary  purposes.  Ou  discovering  these  objectionable 
characteristics,   those  who  had  been  cherishing  this  rare  exotic 

^  This  bligbt  and  that  noticed  by  Mr.  Fay  are  doubtleM  caaaed  by  the  Pine  Moth  of  Nan 
tucket  (ReHniafrMtrana). 
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were  snddenlj  seized  with  disgust,  and  war  was  declared  against 
the  offending  Ailanthns,  resulting  in  its  almost  complete  extermi- 
nation. A  few  trees  may  still  be  found,  scattered  over  the  Island 
of  Rhode  Island,  and  in  some  of  the  villages  of  New  England,  — 
lineal  descendants  of  a  despised  and  persecuted  generation. 

The  objection  to  the  Ailanthns  which  operated  so  swiftly  to  its 
discredit  disappears  quite  as  quickly  when  it  is  regarded  in  the 
light  of  a  forest  tree.  The  wood  possesses  many  valuable  quali- 
ties. Its  specific  gravity  ts  said  to  be  but  little  less  than  that  of 
the  Oak,  and  more  than  that  of  the  Black  Walnut.  It  is  of  a  pale 
cream  color,  admits  of  high  polish,  seasons  readily  without  check- 
ing, and  is  a  strong,  durable  wood  when  kept  from  the  weather. 
Professor  Sargent,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  much  valuable  infor- 
mation relating  to  the  Ailanthns,  says,  in  his  '*  Notes  on  Trees  and 
Tree  Planting,"^  '^  There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  shifting  sand 
and  barren  soil  along  our  sea-coast,  southward,  too  poor  and  too 
exposed  to  produce,  naturally,  anything  but  a  scanty  crop  of  beach 
grass,  on  which  the  Ailanthns  would  thrive,  and  which,  thus  cov- 
ered, would  add  enormously  to  the  natural  products  of  the  country. 
Such  plantations  would  amply  and  speedily  repay  the  original  cost, 
both  in  direct  income  and  by  the  protection  it  would  afford  to  more 
valuable  land.  Valuable  timber,  for  purposes  of  construction, 
might  not  grow  on  soil  so  poor  and  exposed,  but  immense  quanti- 
ties of  fuel,  easily  accessible  to  market,  would  be  produced  from 
land  now  worse  than  useless  to  its  owners.  On  almost  everj^  in- 
land farm  there  is  some  old,  neglected  gravel-pit,  or  bank,  or  knoll, 
too  stony  and  poor  for  cultivation,  which  might  be  profitably 
planted  with  the  Ailanthns ;  and  these  plantations  would  provide 
in  a  dozen  years,  more  or  less,  a  large  amount  of  valuable  fuel,  and 
might  be  cut,  and  cut  over  again  indefinitel}^  as  there  seems  to 
be  no  limit  to  the  power  of  this  tree  to  throw  up  suckers  from 
the  roots.  Or,  if  permitted  to  grow  from  20  to  40  years, 
such  plantations,  costing  but  little  to  make,  and  occupying  land 
good  for  no  purpose  but  to  pay  taxes  on,  would  produce  a  material 
valuable  for  industrial  purposes,  for  which  a  ready  sale  at  good 
prices  could  always  be  obtained." 

Mr.  George  P.  Marsh,  in  remarking  upon  the  efifbrts  of  the 
Russian  government  to  cover  with  forest  growth  the  northern 
coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  where  the  loose,  sandy  soil,  to  the  depth 

^Bead  before  ihe  MMiachoMtta  Board  of  Agrlcaltare  in  1877. 
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of  a  foot,  is  liable  to  be  moved  with  ever}'  changing  wind,  says : 
**  The  tree  best  suited  to  this  locality  — and,  there  is  good  reason  to 
suppose,  to  sandy  plains  in  general — is  the  Ailanthua  glanduloaa** 
With  testimonials  like  these  it  is  certainly  safe  to  give  the  tree  a 
fair  trial.  There  is  no  soil  so  poor,  and  no  situation  so  exposed, 
that  it  will  not  grow  there.  It  is  propagated  as  easily  as  the 
blackberry.  A  piece  of  tlie  root  the  size  of  your  finger  when 
planted  will  produce  a  tree,  and  the  seed,  whether  scattered  on  the 
surface,  or  covered  with  soil,  will  quickly  germinate.  One  objec- 
tion to  the  Ailanthus  as  an  ornamental  tree  was  its  tendency  to 
throw  up  suckers  from  its  roots,  and  thus  reproduce  itself  without 
limit,  —  a  positive  virtue  when  cultivated  as  a  forest  tree.  Unlike 
the  oaks  and  pines,  it  increases  in  size  most  rapidly  during  its 
earliest  years.  The  perfect  adaptation  of  the  Ailanthus  to  the 
localities  mentioned  may  be  Justly  regarded  in  the  study  of  the 
origin  of  varieties  as  an  evidence  of  design. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  facts,  however  imperfectly  presented 
here,  it  is  not  easy  to  account  for  the  general  apathy  found  to  exist 
on  this  important  subject.  Capitalists  are  eagerly  seeking  per- 
manent investments  promising  not  more  than  three  or  four  per 
cent  per  annum,  while  the  industry  we  advocate  pays  a  better 
dividend,  and  in  everj*  instance  has  proved  financially  successful. 
One  of  the  motives  which  prompted  Mr.  Pratt  to  plant  his  grove, 
he  says,  was,  *^  that  he  might  be  remembered  pleasantly  bj*  those 
coming  after  him."  To  this  must  be  added  the  genuine  satisfac- 
tion of  having  contributed  to  increase  the  wealth  of  the  country, 
at  the  same  time  clothing  the  sterile  hill-side  with  verdure.  This 
is,  in  itself,  a  dividend,  which,  though  not  contributing  directly  to 
swell  the  cultivator's  bank  account,  nevertheless  possesses  a  value 
not  easily  overrated. 

Discussion. 

William  C.  Strong  was  called  on,  and  said  that  it  was  a  very 
great  surprise  to  him  that  the  people  of  Massachusetts  do  not 
cover  their  barren  hill-sides  with  trees.  He  knew  a  sand-bank  in 
which  there  was  apparently  not  a  particle  of  organic  matter,  where 
a  gentleman,  living  opposite,  planted  white  pines,  which  are  now 
growing  thriftily,  and  present  a  much  pleasanter  appearance  than 
the  naked  sand. 

At  the  meeting  two  weeks  ago  we  were  told  that  the  early 
settlers  of  New  England  complained  of  drought,  and  the  con- 
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dnsion  was  drawn  that  they  suffered  as  much  as  we  do  f^om  that 
cause,  and  that  the  climate  has  not  been  affected  by  cutting  off 
the  primeval  forest. 

The  first  settlers  did  not  cultivate  as  deeply  as  is  done  now, 
and  so  had  not  the  protection  fVom  drought  which  deep  cultivation 
affords ;  and  it  does  not  follow  that  the  climate  has  not  been  modi- 
fied. The  rainfall  and  thermometer  might  not  show  much  change, 
but  the  speaker  thought  the  more  delicate  test  of  the  hygrometer 
would.  Streams  flow  more  rapidly  and  are  of  briefer  duration 
than  formerly.  In  Maine  lichens  flourish  on  trees  more  generally 
than  they  do  here,  showing  a  moister  atmosphere ;  here  they  are 
found  only  in  swampy  locations.  Mr.  Strong  hoped  that  the 
lectnre  would  be  of  practical  benefit.  On  some  farms  it  would  be 
better  to  devote  half  the  ground  to  trees  and  spend  more  time  on 
the  other  half  than  to  attempt  to  cultivate  the  whole. 

Joseph  Clark  said,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  how  much  shelter  is 
necessary  for  white  pines  on  the  sea-coast,  that  it  is  more  difiScult 
to  cultivate  them  on  the  side  of  a  hill  next  the  sea  than  on  the 
sheltered  side ;  but  he  thought  they  could  be  established,  espe- 
cially when  planted  thickly.  The  Austrian  Pine  is  the  best 
for  planting  on  the  sea-coast,  though  the  Scotch  Fine  is  hardy 
there.  The  White  Fine  will  flourish  six  hundred  feet  from  the 
ocean. 

Edmund  Hersey  thought  that  the  paper  read  covered  the  ground 
vciy  well,  but  there  was  one  tree  not  mentioned  —  the  Red  Cedar,  — 
which,  in  his  judgment,  might  take  the  place  of  the  Fitch  Fine  on 
the  sea-coast.  It  will  grow  on  the  poorest  land,  where  grass  will 
not  grow,  and  will  stand  the  ocean  spray  and  even  the  wind  on 
the  ocean  bluffs.  He  did  not  believe  the  Fitch  Fine  ought  to  be 
encouraged,  and  would  cut  it  down  as  soon  as  he  could  find  any- 
thing to  take  its  place.  It  will  cover  poor  land,  but  the  Red  Cedar 
will  do  so  nearly  as  soon.  The  ScUix  purpurea  (Furple  Willow) 
will  grow  on  high,  sandy  land,  and  in  four  3*ears  will  make  excel- 
lent hoop-poles ;  and  the  speaker  thought  it  would  be  more  profit- 
able than  pine.  He  did  not  approve  the  recommendation  of  the 
essayist  to  plant  white  birches  among  white  pines,  but  would 
plant  the  pines  thickly  enough  to  shelter  each  other.  The  birches 
would  crowd  out  the  pines. 

Mr.  Hersey  did  not  think  we  are  suffering  greatly  from  cutting 
off  forests,  but  did  think  we  ought  to  attend  to  tree  planting.  We 
do  not  train  our  forests  so  that  they  will  be  most  profitable ;  we 
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do  Dot  leave  the  good  seedling  trees  and  thin  out  the  poorest  ones, 
as  we  should  do.  If  our  fathers  had  done  this  we  should  have 
better  trees  than  we  have  now,  and  we  should  do  it  for  the  sake  of 
coming  generations. 

John  Robinson  said  that  in  planting  trees  we  should  not  over- 
look those  most  in  demand  for  timber,  such  as  the  Butternut, 
White  Oak,  Chestnut,  and  White  Fine.  The  wood  of  the  Red 
Pine  {IHnus  resinosa)  resembles  that  of  the  White  Fine  so  closely 
that  it  is  difficult  to  tell  them  apart.  This  tree  is  most  desirable 
for  its  beauty ;  it  resembles  the  Austrian  Pine,  but  is  preferable  as 
being  a  native  species.  Foreign  species  which  are  worthless  here 
frequently  have  valuable  native  counterparts.  By  taking  cuttings 
of  the  Ailanthus  from  female  trees  we. can  avoid  the  objectionable 
odor.  There  are  many  trees  which  will  thrive  south  of  Cape  Cod 
which  will  not  succeed  north  of  that  peninsula,  as  we  know  the 
Cape  Cod  plants  flourish  in  Long  Island  and  New  Jersey  and  along 
the  Southern  coast.  He  had  seen  the  Scdix  purpurea  growing 
wild  at  Beverly  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  ocean,  and  the  Salix 
alba  at  the  exposed  ''  Salem  Neck,"  as  healthy  as  in  the  interior. 
In  the  white  pine  woods  along  the  Beverly  shore  there  are  trees 
two  feet  in  diameter,  where  they  have  the  protection  of  other  trees, 
and  but  a  few  hundred  feet  inland  they  thrive  without  such  pro- 
tection. 

Professor  Robinson  did  not  agree  with  those  who  thought  that 
pruning  forest  trees  is  going  to  injure  them,  but  it  must  be  done 
properly,  as  in  Europe,  where  forestry  is  a  science.  There  a  man 
goes  round  with  a  billhook,  and  cuts  the  limbs  off  close,  and  covers 
the  wound  with  coal  tar.  The  best  time  to  do  this  is  in  winter, 
when  the  trees  are  dormant,  as  the  growth  is  not  checked  then, 
and  as  soon  as  the  tree  begins  to  grow  the  wound  will  begin  to  be 
covered.  If  the  pruning  is  lefb  to  nature  there  will  be  innumer- 
able pins  several  inches  long,  each  of  which  will  malce  a  knot  in 
several  boards  when  the  trunk  is  sawed'  up,  but  if  cut  close  only 
one  or  two  boards  will  be  affected. 

It  is  evident  from  the  Census  Report  on  Forest  Trees  that  oar 
Western  forests  are  being  destroyed  with  fearful  rapidity,  and  that 
ten  or  twenty  years  hence  Chicago  will  not  be  the  great  lumber 
market  it  is  now.  The  same  reckless  destruction  is  going  on  at 
the  South,  and  along  the  Pacific  coast,  though  we  may  be  improv- 
ing in  New  England.  Just  such  meetings  and  discussions  as  this 
are  necessary  to  awaken  the  people  to  the  need  of  tree  planting 
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and  protection,  and  make  them  understand  that  we  must  have  laws 
for  the  protection  of  forests. 

J.  W.  Manning  said  that  the  Red  Cedar  is  an  excellent  tree 
for  bleak  places,  and  is  easily  transplanted.  He  had  set  out  ten 
thousand,  of  which  not  one  in  ten  died.  He  thought  the  lumber 
supply  is  improving  in  the  White  Mountains,  Fires  destroy  more 
wood  tban  cutters,  and  are  fed  by  the  waste,  rotten  trees  left  by 
the  lumbermen ;  but  there  are  no  Norway  Pines  among  these,  for 
they  do  not  decay  at  the  heart. 

Fire  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  to  deal  with ;  one  lum- 
ber man  estimated  that  it  does  a  hundred  times  as  much  damage 
as  the  axe.  Sometimes  the  soil  is  composed  of  spongy  vegetable 
matter  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  feet ;  the  trees  root  all  through 
it  and  if  it  is  burnt  off  trees  will  never  flourish  there  again.  He 
had  seen  white  pines  five  feet  in  diameter  where  the  soil  below 
looked  like  ashes. 

Asa  Clement  said  he  had  been  much  interested  in  Mr.  Slade's 
paper,  and  concurred  in  almost  everything  he  had  said.  He  spoke 
with  regret  of  the  noble  White  Oaks  once  common  in  our  forests, 
but  now  exhausted,  having  been  used  for  ship-timber.  They  were 
dug  up  to  get  knees  for  ship-building ;  the  carpenters  would  bring 
patterns  to  get  such  as  were  wanted.  He  has  White  Oaks  and 
Hickories  which  he  has  been  nursing  for  forty  or  fifty  years.  Some 
manufacturers  have  to  send  hundreds  of  miles  to  get  such  timber 
as  they  want.  In  cutting  firewood  for  the  Lowell  market  his 
practice  is  to  cut  clean,  and  leave  the  stumps  to  sprout,  as  hard- 
wood trees  will  do  if  not  too  old.  He  hoped  that  such  discussions 
as  this  would  arouse  men  to  care  for  the  timber  they  have,  and  to 
provide  for  the  future,  and  not  destroy  trees  for  the  sake  of  de- 
struction. 

Mr.  Strong  could  not  agree  with  the  recommendation  of  some, 
to  prune  in  summer.  It  is  true  that  the  wound  will  be  covered 
sooner,  but  the  shock  to  tlie  tree  iVom  taking  off  large  limbs  is 
much  greater  than  when  the  tree  is  dormant. 

William  H.  Hunt  said  that  the  question  before  the  meeting  is  a 
very  important  one.  There  is  a  difference  between  the  situation 
here  and  that  at  the  West.  Taking  the  country  as  a  whole  the 
forests  are  disappearing,  but  here  they  are  increasing.  In  New 
England  there  is  much  land  not  profitable  for  cultivation,  on  which 
much  labor  has  been  expended  that  has  been  substantially  thrown 
away,  —  land  so  stony  that  no  one  ought  to  have  attempted  to 
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cultivate  it.  Man}"  acres  of  such  land  are  now  growing  tip  to 
wood,  and  if  left  to  nature  will  inevitably  gradually'  work  into 
forest.  He  has  a  farm  which  contains  a  pasture  of  about  fifty 
acres,  where  such  a  change  is  going  on,  and  he  assists  it  as  far  as 
possible.  The  best  thing  that  owners  of  rough  pastures  can  do 
with  them  is  to  leave  them  to  grow  up  into  forest,  and  help  the 
process  a  little.  A  little  care  to  exclude  cattle  will  be  well  repaid, 
for  the  food  they  get  from  them  is  not  valuable,  and  if  the  injury 
to  the  forest  is  reckoned,  the  food  obtained  will  not  balance  it. 
The  White  Pine  is  the  best  tree  for  such  pastures  as  have  been 
mentioned:  the  lumber  is  always  in  demand.  The  trees  which 
have  grown  up  in  this  way  have  been  mostly  cut  oflF  at  an  early 
age,  and  little  has  been  left  to  grow  into  large  timber.  The 
speaker  had  a  black  walnut  tree  two  feet  in  diameter,  which  he  cut 
down,  and  which  made  considerable  lumber  for  the  inside  finish  of 
his  house.  He  had  found  the  black  walnut  difficult  to  transplant ; 
he  had  tried  trees  two  or  three  feet  high,  and  they  had  lived,  but 
had  not  made  a  rapid  growth,  —  not  as  much  as  he  expected. 

Mr.  Hunt  agreed  with  Mr.  Strong  that  the  climate  has  changed 
here  as  a  result  of  cutting  off  the  forests.  The  culture  of  the  early 
settlers  was  not  as  deep  or  as  complete  as  ours  is  now.  He  thought 
that  the  planting  of  trees  in  the  West  would  bring  about  a  change 
in  the  climate  there. 

Mr.  Hersey's  experience  had  been  that  black  walnut  trees  are 
not  difficult  to  transplant. 

Mr.  Strong  thought  that  generally  it  would  be  better  to  procure 
seedlings  of  forest  trees  than  to  sow  seed.  The  seedlings  can  be 
bought  very  cheap  of  nurserj'-men.  Young  While  Pines  can  be 
picked  up  in  the  woods  without  cost. 

J.  W.  Manning  said  that  the  Red  Pine  is  very  abundant  in  some 
localities.  It  is  adapted  to  peculiar  soils,  where  rye  will  not  grow. 
At  Fryeburg,  Me.,  there  is  a  forest  of  these  trees  80  feet  high. 
There  is  a  Black  Walnut  in  Saugus  almost  5  feet  in  diameter,  and 
one  in  Billerica  12  feet  in  circumference.  The  black  walnut  is 
easy  to  transplant. 

Col.  Henry  W.  Wilson  thought  we  could  easily  satisfy  ourselves 
that  raising  forests  is  a  good  thing ;  but  there  is  little  inducement 
to  do  it  here,  for  it  offers  a  temptation  to  every  loafer  to  go  through 
the  3'oung  plantations  with  a  gun  and  dog,  spreading  destruction 
by  fire.  Col.  Wilson  alluded  to  the  associations  connected  with 
trees,  and  the  love  entertained  for  them ;  they  are  a  source  of  satis- 
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faction  to  the  planter  and  his  ehildi*en.  It  is  good  to  encourage  the 
planting  and  growth  of  nut-bearing  trees ;  the  right  to  their  fruit 
can  be  enforced.  Many  of  them,  like  the  Hickory  and  Chestnut, 
are  difficult  to  transplant,  having  long  tap-roots ;  which  are  a  source 
of  vigor  of  growth ;  and  the  best  way  to  raise  them  is  to  put  a  nut 
into  the  ground  wherever  a  tree  is  wanted.  The  black  walnut  tree 
will  grow  here,  and  makes  the  most  valuable  lumber,  good  boards 
being  worth  $125  per  1,000  feet ;  but  it  is  a  tree  to  grow  for  100 
years  hence ;  it  requires  50  years  to  grow,  and  50  more  to  solidify 
and  mature.  A  tree  50  years  old  has  not  half  the  value  of  one  100 
years  old. 

The  speaker  called  at  a  place  in  Hampden  county,  which  afforded 
an  illustration  of  what  a  farmer  can  do  by  caring  for  a  wood-lot. 
In  a  40-acre  lot  on  this  farm  the  thinnings  last  year  comprised 
500  chestnut  railroad  ties,  which  sold  at  from  50  to  60  cents  each. 
Basswood,  in  some  places,  brings  $8  per  cord,  for  paper  stock.  We 
must  study  the  growth  of  trees,  and  the  soils  and  markets,  and  adapt 
them  to  each  other.  There  is  an  exigency  for  applying  a  system 
of  forest  planting  to  whole  districts  in  New  England.  In  the  best 
farming  districts  there  are  abandoned  farms,  within  65  miles  of 
Boston,  where  not  a  spear  of  grass  grows  that  is  of  any  use  to 
man,  and  the  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  let  them  grow  up  to 
wood. 

Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  who  had  just  come  in,  was  called  on, 
and  said  that  he  had  heard  only  Col.  Wilson's  remarks,  which  he 
fully  approved.  We  have  a  great  quantity  of  land  in  New  Eng- 
land which  can  be  made  productive  only  by  planting  with  trees. 
There  are  still  immense  quantities  of  timber  in  Alaska,  Oregon, 
and  Mexico,  which  will  afford  supplies  for  a  long  time  to  come^ 
The  necessity  for  planting  forests  in  New  England  has  been  over- 
looked, but  a  spirit  is  now  abroad  which  is  arousing  the  people  to 
its  importance,  and  he  thought  we  should  not  realize  the  fears  which 
have  been  entertained  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  supply  of  lumber, 
and  of  other  evils  arising  from  the  destruction  of  our  forests. 

It  was  announced  that  on  the  next  Saturday  Edward  L.  Beard 
would  read  a  paper  on  **  Herbaceous  Plants  vs.  Bedding  Plants." 
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BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  January  24,  1885. 
An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'clock, 
the  President,  Johk  B.  Moore,  in  the  chair. 

Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  announced  the  decease  of  the  eminent 
pomologist,  Charles  Downing,  of  Newburg,  N.Y.,  a  Corre- 
sponding Member  of  the  Society,  whose  life  had  been  most  useful, 
and  whose  death  was  a  great  loss  to  the  country ;  and  moved  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  memorial  resolutions.  The 
motion  was  carried,  and  the  Chair  appointed  as  that  Committee 
Mr.  Wilder,  William  C.  Strong,  and  Robert  Manning. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  January  81. 

[Here  follows,  at  Vol.  6,  page  268,  of  the  Society's  Records, 
under  date  of  January  28,  1885,  the  record,  directed  by  vote  of 
the  Society  on  the  4th  of  October,  1884,  to  be  made,  of  the  enclos- 
ing of  the  Society's  land  on  Bromfleld  and  Bosworth  streets,  but 
it  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  print  it.  It  is  also  recorded  with 
Suffolk  Deeds,  lib.  1664,  fol.  146.] 

MEETING  FOR  DISCUSSION. 
Herbaceous  Plaitts  va.  Bedding  Plants. 

By  Edwasd  L.  Bsabd,  Cambridge. 

Probably  most  of  those  gathered  here  are  quite  familiar  with 
Hardy  Plants  and  their  attractive  features ;  but  a  keen  faculty  of 
observation  on  the  part  of  the  horticulturist  is  not  requisite  for 
detecting  the  fact  that  in  every  quarter,  —  in  the  small  garden,  as ' 
well  as  in  the  gardens  of  the  more  favored,  what  are  popularly 
known  as  bedding  plants  have  so  far  usurped  the  place  of  their 
less  obtrusive  relatives,  hai'dy  herbaceous  plants,  that  the  latter 
are,  to  a  large  extent,  unappreciated,  because  forgotten  and  un- 
known. These  remarks  apply  not  only  to  hardy  plants  but  to  some 
beautiful  things  not  altogether  hardy,  but  such  as  the  gardener 
whose  love  for  his  profession  rises  above  the  mere  drudgery  often 
incident  to  its  pursuit  may,  with  the  aid  of  cold  frames  and  cov- 
ering, protect  through  our  trying  winters  with  comparative  ease ; 
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being  more  than  recompensed  in  spring  and  summer  by  the  unique 
beauty  of  blossom  with  which  some  of  the  more  tender  species  are 
£aTored. 

I  have  set  the  two  classes  of  plants — the  hardy  and  the  more 
tender  bedding  plants — against  each  other  for  our  consideration 
and  comparison.  The  latter  includes  the  Geranium,  Coleus,  Alter- 
nantbera,  Pyrethrum,  Lobelia,  and  others,  and  depends  for  effects 
upon  color  and  strong,  often  glaring,  contrasts.  That  is  to  say, 
moat  bedding  effects  have  these  characteristics.  Some  combina- 
tions of  bedding  plants,  in  certain  gardens,  have  these  faults 
less  obtrusively  displayed,  and  often  a  harmony  in  the  blending  of 
colors  is  apparent,  forming  a  pleasing  picture  in  a  wide  frame  of 
green,  where  distance  and  also  perspective  tend  to  soften,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  enhance,  the  effect  of  the  contrasts.  These  effects, 
produced  with  bedding  plants  in  combination  with  large  and 
small  succulents,  aided  here  and  there  with  the  hardier  palms  and 
bromeliads  as  adjuncts  to  the  whole,  are  noteworthy  and  com- 
mendable, bringing  into  play  the  utmost  fancy,  skill,  and  taste  of 
the  gardener;  who  each  year  seeks  for  new  combinations  of 
color  and  form-  Such  displays  show  favorably  in  certain  loca- 
tions, where  they  are  but  one  feature  among  many  others  and  do 
not  wholly  absorb  the  gardener's  interest  and  attention. 

But  in  this  coui^try,  where  gardening  as  an  art  is  still  something 
of  a  weakling,  these  pleasing  horticultural  pictures  must  neces- 
sarily be  confined  to  the  gardens  of  a  few  wealthy  persons,  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  command  the  services  of  able  gardeners  whose 
taste  is  marked  and  preeminent.  I  would  not  have  it  inferred 
that  all  men  of  wealth  are  so  favored,  for  in  many  instances  I 
have  known  the  master  and  the  man,  while  intending  to  beautify 
an  estate,  to  be  Joint  partners  in  making  it  hideous  and  a  complete 
exposition  of  bad  taste  and  vulgarity,  when  in  other  hands  it 
would  have  been  made  strikingly  beautiful. 

Bedding  out,  as  generally  practised  by  the  amateur  and  gardener, 
is  like  the  first  attempts  of  a  tyro  in  painting,  —  very  crude  and 
inharmonious.  Ignorance  of  the  character  and  value  of  plants, 
in  their  relation  to  the  picture  or  mosaic  to  be  formed,  is,  perhaps, 
the  chief  difficulty  in  these  instances.  In  many,  and,  I  may  say,  in 
most,  places  where  a  gardener  is  intrusted  with  power  to  fill  up 
and  arrange  the  beds  for  the  season,  will  be  found  a  yearly  recur- 
rence of  the  monotonous,  never-blooming  reds  and  yellows,  with  a 
few  inconspicuous  and  dingy  intermediate  colors,  which,  in  our 
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summer  droughts,  or  in  heavy  rains,  assume  a  forlorn  aspect, 
upon  which  the  curtain  is  ahruptly  dropped  by  a  sharp  frost  early 
in  the  season ;  after  which,  the  gardener,  though  no  doubt  weaty 
of  the  monotony,  sets  himself  to  work  to  propagate  plants  and 
otherwise  prepare  for  the  next  summer's  three  months'  panorama 
of  color.  This  preparation,  considering  the  work  involved,  is  one 
of  the  strongest  arguments  against  the  bedding-out  plan  of  garden- 
ing as  practised  in  places  where  the  ordibary  greenhouse  is  main- 
tained. Most  greenhouses  are  expected  to  furnish  a  supply  of 
flowers  in  winter ;  but  it  is  evident  that  in  many  of  them  the  bed- 
ding plants  come  in  for  more  than  their  rightful  share  of  space, 
crowding  out  flowering  plants  and  overtaxing  the  gardener,  who  is 
made  responsible  for  a  regular  supply  of  cut  flowers  from  the  time 
that  frost  sets  in  until  the  garden  can  be  again  drawn  upon.  I 
have  heard  complaints  made  of  short  floral  supplies  in  winter,  on 
various  occasions,  and  in  quarters  where  this  onerous  system  of 
bedding  out,  and  not  the  gardener,  was  justly  to  be  held  account* 
able.  The  latter  will  therefore  find  it  for  his  own  interest  to  aid 
in  revolutionizing  methods  and  tastes  which  are  the  outcome  of 
indiflerence  or  ignorance.  A  more  general  insight  into  the  beauty 
and  adaptability  of  haYdy  plants  and  bulbs,  and  a  more  practical 
study  of  their  habits  and  requirements,  on  the  part  of  tlie  garden- 
ing craft  at  large,  would  ultimately  lead  up  to  such  an  exposition 
of  beaut}'  In  our  garden  borders  that  the  wearisome  round  of  bed- 
ding out  and  the  monotonous  recurrence  of  its  short-lived  display 
would  become,  not  obsolete,  perhaps,  nor  would  I  have  it  wholly 
so,  but,  at  least,  subordinate  to  the  more  refined  and  satisfying 
culture  of  hardy  plants.  Robinson,  in  '^  The  English  Flower 
Garden,"  part  1,  p.  xxxii,  says :  "  The  sacrifice  of  flower  gardens 
to  plants  that  perish  every  year  has  left  them  so  poor  of  all  the 
nobler  plants,  —  has,  in  fact,  caused  the  expenses  of  the  garden  to 
go  to  purposes  which  leave  it  at  the  end  of  every  flowering  season 
almost  generally  devoid  of  life.  We  here  take  into  account  the 
hot-houses,  the  propagation  of  plants  by  thousands  at  certain 
seasons,  the  planting  out  at  tbe  busiest  and  fairest  time  of  the 
year  —  in  May  or  June ;  the  no  less  necessary  digging  up  and  stor- 
ing in  autumn,  the  care  in  hot  and  cool  structures  in  the  winter, 
the  hardening  off,  etc.  Now  expenditure  should  go  towards  per- 
manent arrangement  and  planting,  and  that  for  the  best  possible 
reason,  — that  very  often  the  best  things  of  our  gardens  .  .  . 
did  not  realh'  cost  at  first  a  sum  that  any  cottager  would  grudge." 
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III  oar  brief  summers  the  display  made  by  bedding  plants  falls 
short  of  three  months  in  duration.  It  requires  at  least  a  month 
for  plants  taken  from  propagating  houses  or  cold  frames  to  estab- 
lish themselves  when  transferred  to  the  open  ground,  and  even 
more  than  this  time  elapses  before  they  have  grown  into  form,  and 
developed  color  of  leaf  or  blossom,  sufficiently  to  make  effective 
contrast  or  display ;  and,  as  already  intimated,  the  first  sharp  frost 
relentlessly  cuts  off  leaf  and  blossom  when  at  their  very  best.  The 
friends  of  bedding  out  claim  for  their  hobby  a  lasting  beauty 
through  the  season  ;  but  is  not  lack  of  that  its  prominent  defect  ? 
Month  after  month,  and  year  after  year,  we  have  the  same  stereo- 
typed style  of  display,  until  the  eye  tires  of  it  and  interest  flags. 
What  is  needed  in  its  place  is  diversity  of  form,  and  artistic  com-* 
binations,  which  may  attract  the  attention  and  gratify  the  taste. 
Let  us  mark  each  season  with  its  flowers  and  enjoy  them  in  their 
order,  and  our  interest  and  pleasure  will  become  more  marked  and 
satisfying  with  each  successive  year.  Our  attention  will  be  directed 
to  new  resources,  hitherto  unappreciated  or  unknown ;  for  in  the 
realm  of  horticulture  there  appears  no  limit  to  fruitful  investiga- 
tion and  experiment. 

A  well-known  writer,  summing  up  the  contrast  between  hardy 
and  bedding  plants,  says,  *'  There  is  nothing  whatever  used  in  bed- 
ding out  to  be  compared  in  any  way  —  in  color,  scent,  size,  or 
bloom  —  to  specimens  belonging  to  many  families  of  hardy  plants 
now  obtainable.  There  is  no  beauty  found  among  bedding  plants 
that  is  anywise  comparable  with  that  of  Lilies,  Irises,  Fseonies,  Del- 
phiniums, Narcissuses,  and  a  host  of  others.  Are  we  to  put  aside 
all  this  glorious  beauty,  or  remand  it  to  a  second  place,  for  the 
sake  of  the  comparatively  small  array  of  plants  that  afford  merely 
beds  and  belts  of  color?  Let  those  who  like  bedding  plants  enjoy 
them ;  but  no  one  who  knows  what  the  plants  of  the  northern 
and  temperate  regions  are  can  admit  that  their  place  is  a  secondary 
one." 

I  might  pursue  this  subject  further,  and  reason  firom  an  eesthetio 
stand-point  against  the  artificiality  of  bedding  out,  and  its  violation 
of  artistic  principles,  independently  of  its  practical  disadvantages ; 
but  as  we  have  to  deal  with  practice  rather  than  theory,  it  is  better 
that  I  attempt  to  show  how  many  beautiful,  and  to  most  people 
unfamiliar,  plants  can  be  used  to  decorate  our  gardens  and  grounds ; 
of  which  the  great  majority  are  barren  wastes,  compared  to  what 
a  little  knowledge  and  taste  might  make  them. 
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Indifference  and  ignorance,  in  relation  to  the  higher  details  of 
gardening,  are  so  general  that  it  will  not  be  possible  to  revolu- 
tionize them  in  a  day ;  nor  shall  we  see  a  decided  increase  in  horti- 
cultural taste  and  refinement  until  lapse  of  time,  and  further 
growth  in  civilization,  shall  have  afforded  those  opportunities  of 
research  and  experience  which  are  needed  to  teach  all  the  beautiful 
possibilities  of  floriculture,  and  shall  have  demonstrated  to  us  that 
among  the  fruits  and  flowers  may  be  found  delights,  which,  once 
tasted,  will  never  be  willingly  forgotten  or  relinquished. 

But  a  hopeful  augury  for  the  future  appears  in  the  rapid  and  un- 
precedented increase  of  popular  interest  not  merely  in  the  outward 
forms  and  varieties  of  plants,  but  in  their  culture,  development, 
and  improvement  as  well.  Within  ten  years  amateur  and  pro- 
fessional horticulturists  have  originated  many  striking  novelties 
and  improvements  in  popular  flowers,  and  we  already  see  our 
seedling  roses,  chrysanthemums,  and  carnations  sent  abroad 
to  grace  the  pages  of  foreign  catalogues.  All  this  marks  decided 
progress;  mostly,  it  must  be  confessed,  confined  to  the  pro- 
fessional grower,  but  with  such  a  start  we  have  every  reason  to 
hope  that  in  this  great  country,  with  its  varied  climates,  we  shall 
yet  develop  a  circle  of  skilled  amateurs,  who,  while  they  may 
not  outrival  such  men  as  Ewbank,  Maw,  Homer,  Ellacombe,  Wil- 
son, and  many  other  noted  Englishmen  of  the  same  class,  may  at 
least  achieve  suflScient  success  to  have  their  names,  and  the  results 
of  their  labors,  similarly  esteemed.  The  present  list  of  American 
amateurs,  who  devote  their*  attention  with  any  marked  results  to 
the  improvement  and  development  of  the  floral  world,  is  a  very 
small  one ;  and  it  will  remain  so  until  we  flnd  our  gardens  filled 
with  a  more  varied  selection  of  plants,  and  until  a  greater  general 
knowledge  concerning  them  shall  have  been  diffused,  through  the 
influence  of  such  organizations  as  this  Society. 

When  I  undertake  to  advocate,  against  the  popular  and  well- 
known  system  of  bedding,  a  resort  to  the  great  family  of  compara- 
tively unknown  hardy  plants,  and  bespeak  for  them  consideration 
and  cultivation,  it  is  not  with  the  hope  or  expectation  of  any  im- 
mediate general  revolution  in  practice,  but  rather  of  inducing  some 
few  to  give  up  their  beds  of  scarlet  Geraniums  and  gaudy  Coleus, 
and  find  new  pleasures  among  the  Lilies,  Narcissuses,  Irises,  and 
the  thousand  and  one  other  beautiful  members  of  the  hardy  family. 

My  remarks  are  directed  more  especially  to  the  possessors  of 
small  gardens,  —  those  little  plots  of  ground  scattered  in  all 
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directions  about  us, — the  majority  of  which  at  present  have  no 
attraction  in  summer  bat  a  few  starved  and  ill-appearing  plants, 
brought  from  the  florist,  and  left  to  themselves  and  tlie  family  cat ; 
and  permitted,  like  the  latter,  to  run  wild  at  their  own  conven- 
ience. Under  these  conditions  it  is  no  wonder  that  many  people 
who  can  afford  to  have  a  garden,  and  who  tell  you  they  enjojr 
flowers,  attain  no  real  success,  and  gradually  lose  interest  in 
their  flower  beds,  until  weeds  and  grass  blot  out  even  their  first 
attempts  at  gardening. 

To  be  a  successful  horticulturist  one  must  have  a  competent 
knowledge  of  his  subject ;  and  this,  like  all  things  where  success 
is  desired,  requires  effort  and  study.  Such  knowledge  once  gained 
opens  the  way  to  easy  methods,  and  the  discouragements  which 
attend  the  first  developments  of  horticultural  taste  give  way  to 
the  certain  consummation  of  all  that  is  undertaken.  Knowledge 
brings  new  delights  in  the  garden,  and  what  once  seemed  impos- 
sible to  achieve,  becomes  not  a  task  but  a  pleasure  of  absqrbing 
interest.  Drudgery  ceases  to  be  drudgery  because  of  a  certainty 
of  accomplishing  all  that  is  undertaken.  I  think  all  will  agree 
that  this  is  the  secret  of  success,  and  that  those  who  are  willing 
to  learn  through  patient  study  the  habits  and  requirements  of  every- 
thing which  takes  root,  grows,  and  blossoms,  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  result. 

My  suggestions  so  far  have  been  more  in  the  abstract  than  in  the 
concrete ;  and  I  will  now^turn  from  any  arguments  for  or  against 
the  favorites  of  different  cultivators,  and  consider  how  our  gardens 
may  be  made  beautiful  by  the  culture  of  hardy  plants. 

It  is  useless  to  hope  for  success  without,  at  the  outset,  making 
reasonable  preparation  for  the  growth  of  these  plants.  Most  of 
them  are  deeper  rooting  than  bedding  plants,  and  therefore  the 
beds  for  their  reception  must  be  trenched  or  spaded  to  a  depth  of 
two  feet,  and  well  manured*  Most  herbaceous  plants  are  good 
feeders,  and  require  good  soil.  Beds  must  not  be  located  under 
trees,  where  the  roots  of  the  latter  can  impoverish  the  soil.  Many 
of  the  failures  in  the  cultivation  of  these  plants  are  due  to  neglect 
and  consequent  starvation,  and  the  grower,  discouraged  by  his 
indifferent  success,  pronounces  them  worthless,  when,  on  the 
contrary,  had  he  given  them  due  attention  at  the  proper  time, 
they  would  have  proved  themselves  worthy  of  all  the  care  bestowed 
on  them. 

Bobinson  says,  in  this  connectioo,  the  idea  that,  once  these 
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hardy  plants  are  planted,  they  will  go  on  satisfactorily  for  many 
3'ears  without  any  fUrther  cultivation  is  one  of  the  greatest  dela- 
sioDS  possible ;  for,  unless  the  soil  in  which  they  grow  is  kept  in 
good  order,  the  vigor  of  display  and  of  bloom  ceases  to  be  what 
it  should,  and  the  whole  thing  is  a  failure ;  still  it  must  not  be 
inferred  that  they  require  the  attention  of  yearly  transplanting. 
An  annual  top-dressing  of  well-rotted  manure,  or  leaf  mould,  is  a 
great  aid  to  most  hardy  plants,  but  they  dislike  the  spade,  and 
ought  not  be  dug  about,  except  when  lifted  or  divided.  It  is  well 
to  let  the  leaves  which  fall  upon  herbaceous  beds  remain  there 
during  the  winter,  this  natural  covering  and  nutrition  proving 
beneficial. 

A  large  proportion  of  this  family  is  greatly  benefited  by  being 
lifted  every  few  years,  and  divided  and  transplanted.  Pyrethrums, 
Phloxes,  Delphiniums,  Narcissuses,  and  the  rest,  all  feel  the  good 
effect  of  transplanting  and  division  at  intervals  of  two  or  three 
years.  Many  make  rapid  growth  and  form  large  clumps  in  the 
ground,  and  these  can  be  lifted  and  divided  in  early  spring,  before 
active  growth  begins,  and  successAiUy  transplanted.  This  facility 
is  a  benefit  to  the  grower,  who  can  increase  his  stock  without  cost, 
and  contrasts  favorably  with  the  constant  labor  and  expense  requi- 
site to  keep  up  the  stock  of  bedding  plants,  the  propagation  of 
which,  even  where  the  facilities  exist,  is,  as  I  have  shown,  a  serious 
tax  upon  time  and  space. 

One  of  the  favorite  arguments  used  against  the  cultivation  of 
hardy  plants  is  that  they  do  not  give  continuous  bloom  through 
the  summer,  and  that  the  beds  containing  them  are  not  as  showy 
as  those  which  afford  a  mass  of  color,  like  those  filled  with  gera- 
niums or  petunias.  This  is  very  true  where  no  provision  is  made 
for  a  succession  of  bloom  by  selecting  such  varieties  as  come  into 
bloom  at  different  periods  in  the  year.  The  intelligent  grower, 
however,  does  not  make  this  mistake ;  and  here  it  may  be  said 
that  the  greatest  loss  under  the  bedding-out  sjstem  is  that  of  the 
blossoming  in  spring  and  early  summer  of  Tulips,  Scillas,  Grape 
Hyacinths,  Narcissuses,  hardy  Primroses,  Saxifrages,  Irises,  Fritil- 
larias.  Globe  Flowers,  Crocuses,  and  hosts  of  other  choice  plants 
and  bulbs,  rarely  seen  under  general  cultivation. 

Our  list  of  spring-blooming  hardy  plants  and  bulbs  would  be 
greatly  extended  could  we  include  the  varieties  which  are  hardy  in 
England,  but  whose  endurance  through  our  trying  winters  is  uncer- 
tain.     Cold  frames,  therefore,  should  be  utilized  for  this  class, 
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and  a  more  general  use  of  these  conveniences  should  be  favored. 
In  them,  Violets,  Anemones  of  all  the  early-blooming  kinds, 
Foiget-me-nots,  Primroses,  Hellebores,  Hepaticas,  Pansies,  and 
many  other  beautiful  things  can  be  grown  to  greater  perfection 
than  in  a  greenhouse.  It  only  needs  that  the  possibilities  of 
frame  culture  should  become  fully  known  and  understood  to 
insure  to  the  amateur  who  lacks  a  greenhouse  the  greatest  success 
with  the  class  of  plants  I  have  named.  With  frames  open  to  the 
sunlight,  and  protected  by  the  usual  methods,  one  may  have  flowers 
in  plenty  from  January  till  June.  The  Pansj',  which  is  everybody's 
favorite,  is  rarely  seen  in  perfection  except  in  a  cold  frame. 

The  arrangement  of  hardy  flowers  in  the  garden  affords  so  much 
scope  for  taste  and  knowledge,  that  it  would  require  a  volume  to 
make  plain  the  numerous  and  various  phases  of  grouping  that  may 
he  devised  with  an  eye  to  effect  and  continuity  of  bloom.  The 
landscape  gardener,  in  laj'ing  out  lawns,  etc.,  endeavors  to  form 
groups  of  trees  and  shrubs  of  contrasting  habit  of  foliage,  through 
which  pleasing  vistas  for  the  eye  may  be  open.  Only  the  inexpe- 
rienced will  proceed  to  dot  in  here  and  there  an  individual  tree  or 
shrub,  which,  by  its  isolation,  loses  its  effect.  We  must  carry  this 
idea  into  the  flower  garden,  in  our  arrangement  of  hardy  plants, 
so  far  as  it  relates  to  thje  grouping  of  a  number  of  one  species  or 
variety  by  itself.  A  hundred  Daffodils  growing  gregariously  is  a 
much  finer  sight  in  bloom  than  if  the  same  number  were  scattered 
or  dotted  over  the  surface  of  a  bed,  and  by  carrying  out  this  idea 
with  all  the  dwarfcr  plants,  much  better  results  are  attained  ;  and 
we  can  extend  it,  if  space  permits,  in  combinations  of  hardy  flower- 
ing shrubs,  the  use  of  which  I  favor  most  decidedly  in  forming 
our  beds  of  hardy  flowers. 

We  have  few  dwarf  shrubs  like  the  Hollies  and  Yews  of  England, 
which,  with  their  shining  foliage,  are  such  additions  to  flowering 
beds  there,  but  in  place  of  the  latter  we  can  use,  for  the  backs  of 
such  beds  as  rest  against  a  wall  or  fence,  and  for  the  centres  of 
beds  which  stand  upon  ,tbe  lawn,  the  dwarfer  hardy  Rhododen- 
drons, the  Kalmia,  Barberry,  Spircea  Thunbergii^  Hydrangea  panto 
vlataj  and  here  and  there  some  of  the  stronger  growing  roses, 
which  seem  to  have  been  supplanted  nowadays  by  the  more  deli- 
cate and  tender  exhibition  sorts.  The  latter,  for  general  display, 
cannot  be  compared  with  varieties  like  Mad.  Plantier,  Harrison's 
Yellow,  and  many  of  the  climbing  roses,^like  Baltimore  Belle 
which,  though  a  climber,  is  a  most  beautiful  sight  when  left  to 
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scramble  over  a  slight  support  in  a  bed  or  border.  The  Japanese 
Mosa  rugosa  and  the  white  variety  are  two  of  the  finest  plants 
that  I  know  of  for  use  in  such  a  bed  as  I  contemplate.  Both  have 
dark,  shining,  and  persistent  foliage,  which  is  not  subject  to  insects, 
and  the  blossoms  and  hips,  especially  of  the  red  variety,  must  be 
seen  to  be  appreciated.  I  may  also  include  hardy  Azaleas,  the 
Japan  Quince,  Viburnums,  Weigelas,  Andromedas,  etc. ;  but  I 
hardly  need  to  give  an  extended  list  of  those  appropriate  for  the 
purpose  I  have  named,  as  they  are  perhaps  better  known  than  the 
herbaceous  plants.  No  bed,  however,  can  be  made  quite  effective 
without  them,  and  they  take  on  new  beauty  when  combined  as  I 
have  suggested.  I  refer  to  them  as  valuable  additions  necessary 
to  the  effect  in  planting.  In  small  beds,  a  specimen  of  this 
class  here  and  there  breaks  the  level  and  relieves  the  eye  as  to 
general  effect,  besides  affording  bloom,  and  in  larger  beds  the 
dwarfer  kinds,  two  or  three  of  each,  maj^  be  planted  together,  at 
intervals.  There  should  be  no  crowding,  but  ample  room  should 
be  left  between  them  for  colonies  of  hardy  and  dwarfer  plants. 

In  conjunction  with  the  shrubs  may  be  planted  the  taller  and 
more  robust  members  of  the  hard}'  family,  but  so  that  they  shall 
not  be  unfavorably  dwarfed  and  overgrown  by  the  former.  Among 
these  are  the  broad-leaved  Funkias,  or  Plantain  Lily,  the  best 
varieties  of  which  are  ovata^  Sieboldlana^  grandiflora^  and  aub^ 
cordcUa,  all  of  which  are  bold  and  graceful,  lending  a  tropical 
effect,  and  they  are  quite  hardy  and  vigorous.  The  Heroerocallis, 
or  Day  Lilj^  is  another  graceful  and  strong-growing  plant  which 
looks  well  grouped  with  shrubs.  Among  the  best  species  are 
Thunbergii\  Kwanso  plena^  disticha  plena^  and  flava.  To  these 
may  be  added  the  Delphiniums,  which  are  taller  growing,  and  may 
be  planted,  in  groups  or  isolated,  among  the  shrubs.  By  this  I  do 
not  mean  under  the  shrubs,  but  at  distances  affording  room  for 
growth  and  development,  without  either  wasting  room  or  over- 
crowding. There  are  so  many  beautiful  varieties  of  these  that  no 
collection  is  complete  without  them.  Some  of  the  newer  kinds 
throw  up  spikes  of  bloom  nearly  three  feet  in  height,  and  as 
regular  in  form  as  those  of  hyacinths.  The  Delphinium,  by  cutting 
down  some  of  the  flower  spikes,  can  be  kept  in  bloom  up  to  frost. 
Another  valuable  plant  to  combine  with  these  is  Oaltania  candi' 
cans,  formerly  known  as  Hyacinthus.  This  has  proved  to  be 
quite  hardy ;  and,  while  isolated  specimens  are  not  so  noticeable,  a 
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group  of  them,  with  their  bold  spikes  of  white  wax-like  flowers,  is 
a  sight  which  commaDds  attention. 

In  such  beds  nothing  is  finer  among  the  taller  plants  than  the 
Clematis,  trained  loosely  to  a  light  support,  or,  what  is  better,  left 
to  climb  over  the  taller  roses,  with  the  blooms  of  which  it  affords 
a  fine  contrast.  Among  these  Jackmanni^  Fortunei^  Flammula^  and 
some  of  the  hardier  of  the  hybrids  are  best.  Clematis  coccineay 
especially,  looks  best  grown  in  an  open  bed,  and  left  to  itself  to 
find  support  on  neighboring  plants.  It  has  a  scrambling  habit, 
but  it  is  a  beautiful  object  when  in  perfection.  Another  plant  seldom 
seen,  and  yet  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  garden,  is  Lathyrns  latU 
folitis,  the  Everlasting  Pea.  There  are  three  varieties  of  this,  which 
I  have  seen,  — grandifloruSy  a  bright  scarlet ;  albiflorus^  the  white ; 
and  a  striped  variety.  This  splendid  perennial  loves  to  be  undis- 
turbed, clambering  over  any  support  near  it,  and  flowers  incessantly, 
especially  if  not  allowed  to  form  seed.  Its  flowers  are  especially 
adapted  for  cutting,  and  last  long  after  being  cut. 

Among  the  herbaceous  plants  none  are  more  striking  than  the 
Campanulas,  and  no  bed  ought  to  be  without  them  in  variety. 
There  are  many  dwarf  and  Alpine  species,  which  are  particular  as  to 
location,  and  need  especial  care,  but  among  those  which  are  robust 
enough  to  flourish  in  the  border  are  Carpatica^  persicifolia^  and 
the  double  variety  of  this,  both  white  and  blue,  and  Van  Houttei. 
C  glomerata  Dahurica  is  one  of  the  finest,  but  I  do  not  know  whether 
or  not  it  is  hardy  here.  These  are  dwarfer  plants,  all  good  for 
cutting,  and  I  would  favor  their  being  planted  in  groups  of  two  or 
more.  As  companions  to  these,  and  among  the  finest  of  all  hardy 
plants,  are  the  double  and  single  Pyrethrums.  When  once  estab- 
lished, they  form  strong  clumps,  and  are  profuse  in  bloom.  The 
double  kinds  most  of  us  have  seen  on  exhibition  here,  but  they 
are  generally  unknown  except  among  amateurs,  who  are  familiar 
with  their  merits.  I  know  of  no  choicer  flower  for  cultivation  in 
the  garden,  where  cut  flowers  are  wanted.  They  are  as  desirable 
as  the  Chrysanthemum,  and  there  is  a  delicate  refinement  about 
the  flowers,  as  well  as  diversity  in  color,  which  ranges  from  pure 
white  to  brilliant  shades  of  scarlet.  They  are  quite  hardy,  but 
like  good  food  and  occasional  division.  The  single  ones  I  do  not 
so  much  fancy,  though  good  colored  varieties  are  very  striking. 
With  a  stock  of  these  in  the  garden,  few  would  wish  to  exchange 
them  for  bedding  plants. 

Among  other  good  things  are  the  white  and  red  Dictamnus  Frax- 
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inella.  Both  this  and  the  Campanulas  and  PjTethrums  grow  to 
about  the  same  height,  and  can  be  grouped  harmoniouslj-.  Among 
the  taller  growing  perennials  for  centres  of  beds,  Phloxes  form 
attractive  masses  of  color,  and  the  later  hybrids  are  so  bright  and 
vivid  that  a  group  of  them  here  and  there  holds  the  eye,  while 
their  habit  is  favorable  for  use  in  small  beds.  The}*  are  more 
attractive  when  used  in  combination  with  other  plants  than  as 
isolated  specimens. 

Then  we  have  the  Lilies,  a  familj^  i^ltogether  too  little  known 
and  understood.  They  can  be  planted  among  the  Rhododendrons 
and  taller  shrubs,  where  their  heads  of  bloom  will  shoot  up  in  their 
respective  seasons  with  an  appropriate  background  of  green,  that 
adds  very  mucli  to  the  effect.  The  protection  thus  afforded  ^hem 
is  valuable,  and  in  a  well-made  bed  the  majority  of  the  more 
robust  are  certain  to  thrive.  All  lilies  look  better  in  groups  than 
as  single  specimens.  The  old  Tiger  lily  affords  one  of  the  most 
charming  bits  of  color  when  lefl  to  multiply  and  bloom  in  masses 
in  conjunction  with  other  plants.  Lilium  candidum^  Martagon^ 
umbellatum^  longijiomm^  the  varieties  of  speciosum  like  Melpomene, 
proecox^  rnbrum,  and  others,  are  among  the  best.  Lilium  aurcUum 
is  one  of  the  finest  species,  but  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  thrive 
for  any  length  of  time  in  most  locations. 

The  Tritomas,  with  their  flame-like  flowers,  are  fine  autumn- 
blooming  plants,  and  when  a  mass  of  them  comes  into  bloom  in 
September  they  light  up  the  garden  with  their  orange  and  j-ellow 
spikes,  which  resemble,  in  their  gradation  of  color,  a  red-hot  bar  of 
iron.  They  are  hardy  in  England,  but  not  so  here,  and  have  to  be 
lifted,  and  stored  in  a  cool  place  secure  from  frost.  They  require 
so  little  trouble,  however,  that  any  garden  of  hard}*  plants  ought 
to  include  them,  especially  as  they  bloom  in  connection  with 
the  Japanese  Anemones,  of  which  the  white  varietj'  known  as 
Honorine  Jobert,  especially  forms  a  splendid  contrast  with  the 
Tritomas.  What  can  be  finer  as  a  garden  plant  than  this,  with 
its  masses  of  pure  white  fiowers,  larger  than  a  silver  dollar,  with 
yellow  stamens?  And  yet  it  is  not  generally  seen,  though  it 
has  been  introduced  for  some  time.  Both  this  and  the  rose  colored 
variety  are  hardy,  and  should  be  planted  in  quantity.  They 
blossom  until  the  frost  cuts  them  down,  and  are  among  the  latest 
out-door  flowers  we  have. 

The  Irises  can  be  used  to  great  advantage  in  mixed  beds,  and 
their  magnificent    flowers,   often  comparing  favorably   with  the 
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.Orchids,  command  general  admiration.  With  a  few  exceptions, 
thej  are  strong  growers,  and  multiply  rapidly,  most  of  them  bloom- 
ing in  early  spring  and  summer.  The  varieties  are  numerous,  but 
FerBica^  reticulata^  and  the  English,  Spanish,  and  German  species 
are  among  the  best  for  general  use.  The  last-named  species  is 
robast,  every  shade  of  color  will  be  found  among  its  varieties,  and 
they  are  onparalleled  in  beaut}-.  Hybridization  has  produced  a 
large  number  of  greatly  improved  varieties,  which  can  be  pur- 
chased at  reasonable  cost  and  made  most  effective  in  the  garden. 
The  Japan  Iris  Kcempferi  is  even  more  gorgeous  than  any  of  its 
fellows,  and  if  it  could  be  relied  upon  in  the  border,  it  would 
not  have  a  peer  in  the  family  to  which  it  belongs.  Our  dry  sum- 
mers, however,  are  unfavorable  to  it,  as  it  likes  a  moist  situation, 
partially  shaded.  We  have  seen  how  Mr.  Parkman  has  produced 
new  seedlings  of  this,  which  rival  any  of  European  origin,  and, 
with  plenty  of  water  in  summer,  and  protection  from  too  much 
stagnant  moisture  in  winter,  we  ought  to  make  it  thrive  as  he 
has  done.  It  is  worth  the  effort  to  establish  it  in  mixed  beds.  I 
have  known  some  varieties  to  produce  flowers  ten  inches  across. 
There  are  many  other  gorgeous  species  and  varieties,  but  these 
will  suffice  for  general  use. 

No  collection  of  hardy  plants  would  be  complete  without  the 
Pffionies.  They  are  stately  and  noble  in  growth,  with  fine  colors, 
and  the  huge  flowers  of  many  of  the  varieties  are  fragrant.  Both 
the  single  and  double  forms  of  the  Tree  pseony  {Poeonia  Moutan)y 
are  fine,  and  they  are  the  first  to  bloom  but  they  are  of  tall 
growth,  and  for  the  mixed  bed  are  not  as  useful  as  the  herbaceous 
kinds,  hybrids  of  P.  officinalis^  crossed  with  such  varieties  as  albi' 
flora.  Sinensis^  and  edulis.  From  these  have  sprung  magnificent 
forms  embracing  unequalled  colors.  An  extended  list  of  named  va- 
rieties is  given  by  English  and  Continental  growers,  and  by  some 
of  our  own  nurserymen.  Some  are  inclined  to  speak  contemptu- 
ously of  the  Pseony,  associating  it  with  antiquated  garden  flowers ; 
but  a  knowledge  of  the  great  improvement  effected  by  hybridization 
will  suffice  to  change  this  into  admiration.  PcBonia  ienuifolia  flore 
plena  is  a  dwarfer  kind,  but  one  of  the  most  striking,  resembling  a 
large  rose  of  vivid  color. 

Another  good  thing,  not  well  known,  and  a  striking  object  in 
the  garden,  is  the  Double  Sunflower  {Helianthus  multiflorus  flore 
plena) .  This  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  tall  sunflower.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  dwarf  and  compact,  bearing  vivid  yellow  flowers. 
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qaite  doable,  and  about  the  size  of  a  Dahlia.  It  is  not  bo  formal 
as  the  tall  kind,  and  id  very  useful  for  cutting. 

The  Poppies  embrace  some  varieties  worthy  of  culture  every- 
where. Those  of  us  who  have  seen  a  mass  of  Fapaver  orientdle 
know  what  a  brilliant  thing  it  is,  with  its  immense,  fiery-scarlet 
flowers,  six  inches  across,  marked  with  great  blotches  of  black. 
This,  with  some  of  its  varieties,  such  as  bracteatum  and  concohr^ 
should  be  used  as  positive  colors  in  arranging  our  beds  of  hardy 
flowers  for  effect,  and  there  are  few  things  that  could  take  their 
place. 

The  Aquilegias,  or  Columbines,  we  cannot  ignore.  Some  of 
them  bear  most  exquisite  flowers,  and  are  of  graceful  habit.  A. 
ccerulea,  Skinneri^  and  ckrysarUka,  with  quite  a  number  of  hybrids, 
are  the  most  noticeable.  A.  glandvXosa  is  perhaps  more  striking 
than  any  other.  A  bed  of  it  which  I  saw  last  summer  was  be- 
witching in  its  beauty.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  certain  to  thrive  in 
this  climate,  having  Alpine  characteristics. 

Among  the  most  useful  plants  for  grouping  in  the  centres  of 
beds  are  Anch'osa  ItcUica^  OypsophUa  paniculataj  Lychnis  ChaU 
cedonica  plena  and  Lychnis  Viscaria  plena^  the  perennial  Lupines, 
Foxgloves,  Rhexia  Virginica^  Trollius  or  Globe  Flower,  Asde- 
pias  tuberosay  some  of  the  finer  hardy  Asters,  among  which  are 
very  beautiful  forms,  —  Coreopsis  auriculataj  CorydcUis  nobUis^ 
Dianihus  barbatus^  or  Sweet  William,  in  its  many  varieties,  Dicentra 
spectabilisy  some  of  the  more  robust  Saxifrages,  and  Tricyrtis 
hirta.  Lack  of  space  forbids  further  detail,  though  I  should  like 
to  name  and  consider  very  many  other  attractive  species,  not  gen- 
erally known.  I  have  endeavored  to  name  the  species  and  varie- 
ties which  should  form  prominent  features  in  the  hardy  garden. 
The  grower  of  long  experience  can  name  many  more  equally 
beautiful,  but,  in  the  limited  space  afforded  me,  this  must  sufilce, 
as  I  wish  to  speak  of  the  hardy  bulbs  and  dwarfer  spring-blooming 
plants,  which,  after  all,  are  the  delight  of  the  garden.  These 
come  before  summer's  withering  heat  and  drought,  and,  following 
so  soon  on  the  retreat  of  winter,  we  can  more  keenly  appreciate 
the  wealth  of  blossom  they  afford.  Having  filled  the  centres  and 
backs  of  our  beds  or  borders  as  I  have  indicated,  let  us  plant  in 
the  foreground,  among  the  dwarfer  perennials,  as  many  hardy 
bulbs  as  we  can  afford  to  purchase  and  can  safely  locate. 

First  and  foremost  are  the  Narcissuses.  They  do  not  need  the 
praise  of  any  one  to  make  them  favorites.    Those  I  will  name 
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are  hardy  and  easy  of  cultivation.  There  is  an  infinite  variety 
of  them,  presenting  slight  variations  in  form  and  color  appreci- 
able only  by  the  expert,  but  the  following  are  distinct,  and  will 
give  the  best  results.  All  of  them,  as  well  as  the  other  species 
of  bulbs  that  I  may  name,  can  be  found  in  any  English,  and  in  a 
few  American,  catalogues :  — 

Narcissus  bicolor  Horsfieldii; 
*'  "       Empress ; 

"  "      Emperor ; 

maadmus; 

obvaUaris^  or  Tenby  Daffodil—  a  splendid  flower ; 

incompardbUis  Stella; 
**  "  plenus; 

•*  "  aurantius  plenus; 

"  "  sulphuretis  plenus; 

^*        poeticus  amatus  —  the  best  of  this  group ; 
"  **      plenus; 

'  *        cemuus  plenus  ; 

It  will  pay  to  plant  Narcissuses  in  well-prepared  soil,  and  give 
them  yearly  dressings  of  manure.  The  best  time  to  lift  and  divide 
them  is  in  August,  when  they  are  completely  at  rest. 

With  the  Narcissuses  we  can  associate  in  groups  SciUa  Sibirica^ 
of  the  most  brilliant  blue,  which  looks  at  its  best  when  planted  in 
clumps  of  a  hundred  bulbs  or  more ;  also  Scilla  nutans  and  S. 
eampanulcUa^  which  bloom  later ;  and  Tulipa  Oesneriana  elegans 
and  T.  Oreigi,  all  magnificent  species.  These  are  hardy,  and  do 
not  need  to  be  lifted  yearly,  like  the  early  Tulips.  They  are,  more- 
over, far  more  graceful  as  garden  flowera. 

With  them  we  can  associate  some  of  the  long-stemmed  Tulips, 
which  seem  to  have  gone  out  of  fashion  along  with  the  queer  but 
striking  and  artistic  Parrot  Tulips.  Here  and  there  can  be  planted 
Crocuses,  including  C.  speciosus^  C,  serotinus^  and  C  sativus,  and 
near  them  the  seldom  seen  autumn- fiowering  Crocus  (^Golchicum 
auiumnale).  These  are  all  invaluable,  the  flowers  being  large, 
showy,  and  abundant. 

Adonis  vemalis^  a  dwarf  perennial  plant,  which  sends  out  its 
bright  yellow  flowers  almost  before  the  snow  disappears,  may  be 
associated  with  these.  Chionodoxa  Lucilioe,  or  Glory  of  the  Snow, 
is  a  brilliant  spring-blooming  bulb,  somewhat  akin  in  habit  to 
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ScUla  Stbirica,  and  with  cultivation  may  excel  It;  but  to  my 
fancy  the  latter  is  the  brighter  and  better  of  the  two,  besides 
being  much  less  expensive.  With  such  dwarf-flowering  varieties 
as  I  have  named  it  is  appropriate  to  plant  the  Snowdrops  (Galan- 
thus)  and  Grape  Hyacinths  (Muscari).  Of  the  former,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  type,  may  be  named  Elwesii^  plioatus,  and  Bedoutei, 
These  are  much  finer  and  more  distinct  than  the  type. 

The  Muscari  are  little  known,  but  they  form  attractive  groups 
and  are  fragrant.  Ailanticumy  botryoides^  and  moscJiatum  are  the 
best  adapted  to  this  purpose.  We  cannot  include  the  spring- 
blooming  Anemones,  and  it  is  a  pity,  though  nothing  is  finer  for 
cultivation  in  cold  frames  with  Pansies. 

The  quaint  Fritillarias,  Colchicums,  and  Winter  Aconites  should 
be  used,  and,  where  there  is  room,  b}'  no  means  forget  to  make 
plantations  of  Lily  of  the  Vallej'.  How  often  we  see  this  starved, 
and  often  running  out,  when  good  culture  would  achieve  the  best 
results  I  It  is  exceptional  to  see  it  in  vigorous  cultivation.  The 
mat  which  it  forms  should  be  broken  up  and  thinned  out  from 
time  to  time,  and  the  crowns  should  be  top-dressed  3*early  with 
fine  manure.  It  then  takes  on  a  different  aspect,  the  spikes  of 
bloom  reaching  twice  the  size  of  those  from  the  starved  plants. 
It  is  improved  by  being  planted  in  open  situations  rather  than 
under  trees,  as  is  generally  the  inile. 

In  these  beds  can  be  dotted  here  and  there  groups  of  Pansies 
which  have  been  wintered  in  cold  frames ;  and  Primroses  of  the 
hardy  type  can  also  be  used  with  the  best  efibct.  Our  winters  are 
too  severe  for  Pansies  and  Primroses  to  thrive  continuously  out  of 
doors,  and  a  cold  frame  will  be  found  a  great  help  to  those  who 
cultivate  hardy  fiowers. 

Those  who  have  gardeners,  and  those  who  have  not,  will  find 
the  care  of  a  few  cold  fVames  involves  comparatively  little  trouble, 
and  in  them  can  be  wintered  many  interesting  half-hard}^  bulbs  and 
plants,  like  Narcissus  BtUbocodium^  Geum  cocciiieum  pUnum^  Hel- 
lebores, Violets,  Pansies,  and,  last  but  not  least.  Pinks  and  Carna- 
tions. I  do  not  refer  to  our  Perpetual  Carnations,  used  for  winter 
blooming,  but  to  the  hardier  border  Pinks  and  Carnations,  like 
Lord  Lyons,  Mary  Morris,  Mrs.  Simkins,  Blush  Clove,  The  Gov- 
ernor, and  many  others.  These  can  be  safely  wintered  in  a  frame, 
in  pots,  and  turned  out  into  the  open  bed  in  spring,  where,  asso- 
ciated with  the  dwarfer  plants,  they  are  especially  satisfactory  and 
beautiful,  furnishing  cut  blooms  in  abundance,  of  the  most  durable 
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And  delightfal  character.  They  can  be  lifted  again  in  the  fall,  and 
transferred  to  winter  quarters ;  and  they  are  easily  propagated  by 
cuttings  or  laj^ers.  Those  who  have  once  saccessfuUy  cultivated 
this  race  of  plants,  and  found  out  their  proper  treatment,  will 
agree  with  me  that  they  offset  an  entire  garden  of  bedding  plants. 

The  cultivation  of  such  flowers  as  the  Carnation,  Anemone, 
Hardy  Primrose,  Polyanthus,  Auricula,  etc.,  is  becoming  better 
understood  in  this  country.  What  seemed  insurmountable  obsta- 
cles to  success,  in  the  way  of  summer  heat  and  winter  cold,  are 
overcome  by  the  patience  and  skill  of  growers  who  give  their 
attention  to  what  they  undertake.  Hardy  Primroses  are  not  easy 
to  carry  through  the  summer  in  this  climate,  as  the  red  spider  has 
a  fondness  for  them  during  the  hot  weather.  I  have  four  lights  of 
them  now  in  splendid  condition,  but  they  were  wet  with  the  hose 
twice  a  day  during  the  warm  weather,  and  that  is  the  sole  secret 
of  success  with  them. 

Where  there  are  bare  spaces  in  our  beds,  we  have  such  bright 
and  pretty,  close-growing  plants  as  the  Sedums  and  Fldox  subulata 
to  cover  them.  Many  of  the  former  are  hardy  in  this  country, 
and  bloom  so  profusely  that  they  dazzle  the  eye  with  their  pro- 
nounced yellow,  which  is  the  predominating  tint.  They  thrive  in 
any  well-made  and  not  over-moist  garden  bed,  and  ought  to  be 
more  generally  cultivated,  which  would  be  the  case  if  they  were 
better  known.  Phlox  subidata  is  of  dense  and  spreading  habit, 
the  rose  colored  flowers  entirely  hiding  the  plant,  and  forming  a 
mass  of  color  from  three  to  six  feet  across  in  favorable  locations. 
There  are  numerous  other  low-growing  and  creeping  hardy  plants, 
which  should  be  freely  planted  in  the  hardy  garden.  They  serve 
to  greatly  diversify  the  color  of  bloom  and  foliage,  and  are  of 
great  practical  aid  in  keeping  the  surface  of  the  ground  cool  and 
moist  during  the  summer. 

I  have  outlined  in  a  very  crude  way  my  ideas  about  the  hardy 
garden,  confining  myself  to  essential  and  prominent  points,  of  use 
to  those  who  have  little  knowledge  of  the  subject.  All  of  the 
plants  I  have  named  will  give  the  grower  a  wealth  of  bloom  from 
spring  to  fall,  and  the  bed  can  be  cut  ft*om  again  and  again  with- 
out injury,  supplying  flowers  for  the  house,  where,  under  the 
bedding  83'stem,  there  would  be  few,  if  any. 

Those  who  desire  to  add  to  their  beds  of  hardy  plants,  and  are 
willing  to  take  the  trouble  of  lifting  or  renewing  eacU  season,  may 
grow    in    them   Gladioli,  Tigridias,  Asters,  Dahlias,   Scabious, 
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Antirrhinums,  and  any  of  the  finer  tender  bulbs  or  annuals. 
They  will  certainly  give  added  brilliancy  to  garden  beds  and 
repay  all  extra  trouble.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  culture 
of  tender  plants  is  made  possible  under  the  plan  I  propose,  while 
the  bedding  system  crowds  out  all  other  plants  than  those  which 
are  necessary  to  form  the  lines  and  masses  of  color ;  and  this  fact 
has  been  demonstrated  by  the  gradual  disuse  of  the  finer,  hardy 
plants. 

All  hardy  plants  can  be  obtained  from  such  growers  as  Woolson 
&  Co.,  of  Passaic,  N.J.,  who  make  a  specialty  of  them;  Ellwan- 
ger  &  Barry,  of  Rochester,  N.Y. ;  and  many  of  our  own  local 
nurserymen.  The  rarer  varieties  which  cannot  be  secured  here 
are  supplied  by  Thomas  S.  Ware,  of  Tottenham ;  Peter  Barr,  of 
London  ;  and  others  in  England. 

In  this  climate  spring  is  the  proper  time  in  which  to  plant  all 
hardy  herbaceous  plants,  as  distinguished  from  hardy  bulbous 
plants.  The  latter,  which  are  usually  at  rest  in  the  fall,  should 
be  planted  in  October  or  early  November.  English  growers 
recommend  fall  planting  for  all  hardy  plants;  but  there  the 
ground  does  not  freeze  hard,  if  at  all,  and  no  injury  is  done  to 
newly  located  plants. 

With  this  last  practical  hint  I  will  bring  my  outline  of  general 
ideas  to  a  close. 

There  are  many  works  on  Hardy  Flowers  in  which  the  inter- 
ested reader  will  find  at  greater  length  the  ideas  I  have  endeavored 
to  concentrate ;  especially  in  Robinson's  ''English  Flower  Garden" 
he  will  find  the  best  thoughts  upon  this  subject,  which  should  be 
read  and  studied  by  every  one  interested  in  the  culture  of  hardy 
flowers.  Such  study  must  surely  lead  all  to  a  sense  of  the  poverty 
and  bareness  everywhere  exhibited  under  present  methods,  when 
we  have  at  hand  the  resources  of  this  and  every  other  continent 
from  which  to  draw  together  under  our  own  eyes,  and  in  our  own 
gardens,  the  very  4lite  of  the  floral  kingdom,  whose  now  unrecc^- 
nized  claim  to  our  appreciation,  dowered  as  they  are  with  all  that 
is  graceful  and  beautiflil,  must  and  will,  if  we  but  consent  to  give 
them  room  and  care,  afford  us  unexpected  revelations  of  the 
resources,  the  graces,  the  never-ceasing  pleasures  and  Joyful  sur- 
prises to  be  found  in  our  hardy  gardens. 
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Discussion. 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  as  to  what  plant  would  make  a  good 
edging)  Mr.  Beard  Ba^ested  the  dwarf  variegated  Funkia ;  but 
he  did  not  particularly  favor  edgings  in  gardens. 

Mr.  Beard  went  on  to  speak  of  the  Aquilegia  glandulosa  as  he 
saw  it  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Cambridge,  where  nothing  could 
compare  with  it.  Most  people  make  a  mistake  in  transplanting 
their  Narcissuses  at  about  the  time  when  frost  comes  and  they  have 
begun  to  grow.  Those  who  have  never  grown  Tulips  have  little 
idea  of  their  beauty.  Tulipa  Oemeriana  will  stand  as  long  as  it 
is  supplied  with  food.  Crocuses  should  not  be  put  into  beds  with 
a  single  bulb  dotted  here  and  there,  but  should  be  planted  in 
groups.  The  speaker  mentioned  a  garden,  which  he  saw  in  Bal- 
timore, over  a  hundred  years  old,  and  containing  twenty  acres, 
in  which  were  great  groups  of  flowers,  such  as  we  rarely  see  now ; 
among  others  a  mass  of  Muscari  moschatum^  twenty  feet  across,  , 
the  fragrance  of  which  was  perceptible  a  mile  away.  There  are 
no  more  beautiful  flowers  than  Anemone  coronaria  and  A,  fvdgens; 
they  are  cuUivated  in  England  as  Fansies  are  here.  Last  spring 
Mr.  Allan  demonstrated  that  it  is  possible  to  grow  Auriculas  more 
easily  than  many  other  things  which  are  more  generally  cultivated. 
Few  people  realize  the  fact  that  bedding  plants  afford  the  mem- 
bers of  the  household  but  little  opportunity  to  go  out  and  cut 
flowers. 

William  E.  Endicott  said  that  he  did  not  altogether  like  edgings, 
but  where  they  are  necessary  Sempervivums  make  the  best.  Almost 
any  kind  will  do  well  for  a  great  man}'  3'ears.  The  Erysimum 
pulchellum  is  a  dense,  carpet-like  evergreen,  about  three  inches 
high,  which  early  in  spring  throws  up  numerous  spikes  of  bright- 
yellow  fragrant  flowers,  and  is  adapted  for  edgings.  There  are 
also  annual  species. 

Warren  H.  Manning  thought  Mr.  Beard's  paper  very  interesting 
and  instructive.  The  dwarf  Phloxes  deserve  more  attention  than 
they  have  received.  The  light  and  dark  varieties  of  Phlox  aubvr 
lata  are  very  pretty  in  the  border  or  rockery. 

William  C.  Strong  said  that  the  essayist  presented  his  paper  in 
the  character  of  an  advocate.  He  threw  all  classes  of  herbaceous 
plants  into  the  scale,  and  they  outweighed  the  bedding  plants ;  but 
the  speaker  thought  we  ought  to  be  thankful  for  bedding  plants. 
He  admitted  that  they  had  been  more  popular  than  they  deserved 
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to  be,  but  he  did  not  advise  giving  thera  up  altogether.  An 
essayist  could  say  something  in  their  favor. 

John  G.  Barker  said  that  his  sj-mpathies  were  in  a  large  measnre 
with  the  essayist.  The  speaker,  as  years  roll  on,  is  more  and  more 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  cultivating  herbaceous  plants. 
Though  we  cannot  discard  bedding  plants  entirely,  we  should  use 
them  with  discretion.  In  extending  the  grounds  of  the  cemetery 
at  Lynn,  of  which  he  is  superintendent,  he  makes  a  special  point  of 
hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  and  has  lately  planted  two  beds  on  lots 
owned  b}'  private  parties. 

He  uses  tender  plants  to  fill  vases,  but  thought  we  might  find 
substitutes,  and  believes  that  we  can  in  future  create  a  taste  for 
hardy  plants  in  grounds  of  small  extent.  There  are  places  in  his 
own  city  where  the  owners,  after  spending  from  thirty  to  a  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year  for  three  or  four  years,  for  bedding  plants, 
have  become  discouraged,  and  given  up  cultivating  flowers  alto- 
gether, and  laid  the  ground  down  to  grass.  If  the  same  amount 
of  money  had  been  paid  for  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  the  result 
would  have  been  far  more  satisfactory.  The  speaker  is  fond  of 
natural  effects,  which  may  often  be  produced  at  small  cost,  as  in 
the  cemetery  at  Lynn,  where  Clematis  JacJcmanni  and  Virginia 
Creepers  were  planted  at  the  foot  of  a  rough  stone  wall,  which  they 
have  covered,  and  have  cost  no  more  trouble  than  weeding  and 
cutting  off  the  ends  of  the  shoots.  The  effect  is  fine,  and  the 
expense  was  small. 

He  has  a  large  bed  covering  the  basement  of  his  cottage,  the 
background  being  composed  of  such  shrubs  as  Hydrangea  panicu- 
lata  (the  type,  which  is  more  erect  in  growth  than  the  variety 
grandiflora),  the  larger  Deutzias  and  Spiraeas,  Paul's  Scarlet 
Thorn,  Delphiniums,  etc.,  and,  in  front  of  these.  Phloxes,  different 
varieties  of  Irises,  Aquilegia  cceruUa^  Spircea  palmataj  LUium 
umbellatum^  and  the  Japan  lilies ;  with  Castor-oil  plants,  EuhHia 
Japonica^  and  Cannas  where  some  of  the  shrubs  died  out,  which 
give  it  a  sulvtropical  effect.  Still  further  in  front  are  the  lower 
kinds  of  herbaceous  plants,  and  the  whole  are  arranged  without 
formal  lines.  He  had  a  visit  from  the  late  R.  R.  Mudge,  who 
admired  the  bed,  and  wanted  one  like  it,  though  he  had  great 
quantities  of  Coleus  and  Achyranthes  in  long  lines  of  ribbon 
gardening.  From  such  a  bed  as  the  speaker  had  described  he 
could  cut  flowers  freely  and  have  plenty  left.  He  had  some  rocks 
lying  naturally,  where  he  cleared  out  the  soil  in  front  and  carted 
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in  leaf  mould  and  planted  Ealmias  on  the  upper  part  of  the  bed, 
with  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  and  Andromedas  in  the  lower  part, 
and  in  this  bed  man}'  varieties  of  lilies  are  planted,  which  bloom 
later  than  the  shrubs  mentioned.  Tbis  has  proved  a  very  satis- 
factory arrangement,  and  is  one  which  ^any  might  have. 

He  did  not  think  bedding  plants  could  ever  be  dispensed  with 
in  cemeteries,  but  their  use  can  be  very  much  modified,  to  the 
advantage  of  all.  The  present  system  of  bedding  has  been 
greatly  overdone,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  herbaceous  plants, 
which,  when  properly  arranged,  can  be  made  to  produce  the  finest 
effects,  will  speedily  be  brought  into  more  general  use. 

£.  W.  Wood  thought  that  the  essayist  could  have  given  Just  as 
beautiful  a  picture  of  annuals  and  bedding  plants  as  he  had  of 
hardy  herbaceous  plants.  There  are  two  classes  of  plant-growers ; 
first,  those  who  raise  flowers  for  the  market,  and,  second,  the 
amateurs,  who  cultivate  them  for  their  intrinsic  beauty.  Fashions 
change  in  flowers  as  well  as  in  dress,  but  every  fashion  brings 
some  really  beautiful  things,  which  outlive  the  fashion.  A  few 
years  ago  everything  was  in  lines ;  and  the  speaker  mentioned  a 
border  at  the  late  Alvin  Adams'  place,  where  there  were  five  rows 
of  harmonious  colors  in  curved  lines,  producing  a  most  beautiful 
effect.  Then  came  solid  beds,  such  as  we  have  seen  at  Ex-Presi- 
dent Gray's.  Now  the  tendency  is  to  herbaceous  plants ;  but  the 
pendulum  swings  to  extremes  and  we  forget  the  beautiful  lines. 
There  are  many  bedding  plants  which  it  will  be  hard  to  wipe  out. 
There  are  some  herbaceous  plants  and  annuals  that  produce  good 
effects  in  combination  with  more  costly  and  delicate  plants.  Sweet 
peas,  for  instance,  can  be  used  in  connection  with  greenhouse 
flowers ;  and  we  could  not  spare  the  Asters. 

Mr.  Beard  admitted  that  he  could  do  something  in  the  direction 
of  writing  an  essay  in  favor  of  bedding  plants.  He  did  not  advo- 
cate wiping  out  bedding  plants  altogether.  Herbaceous  plants 
leave  room  for  the  ver}^  plants  mentioned  by  Mr.  Wood  ;  bedding 
plants  leave  no  space  for  anything  else,  and  people  who  spend 
their  money  for  them  get  discouraged  and  give  up  gardening 
altogether. 

Mrs.  H.  L.  T.  Wolcott  said  that  the  speakers  at  these  meetings 
usually  address  themselves  to  florists,  and  as  long  as  florists  find 
it  profitable  to  sell  bedding  plants  we  shall  have  them.  Women 
have  been  held  up  to  disgrace  for  making  crazy  patchwork,  but  the 
hideous  beds  of  glaring  colors  often  seen  in  our  public  squares 
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reminded  her  of  crazy  patchwork  more  than  anything  else.  She 
Baw  a  garden  in  the  county  where  she  lives  which  was  equally 
objectionable  in  this  respect.  It  is  a  waste  of  time  to  make  such 
beds,  or  any  other  ugly  thing.  She  does  not  believe  in  planting 
flowers  in  straight  lines.  She  alluded  to  the  beautiful  water-lilies 
exhibited  here  last  fall  by  Mr.  Sturtevant,  and  said  that  we  ought 
to  have  them,  in  place  of  the  flower  beds,  in  the  Public  Garden. 

Henry  Ross  said  that  he  did  not  hear  Mr.  Beard^s  essay  very 
well,  but  should  want  to  read  it  and  make  one  more  patchwork  bed. 
He  wanted  to  go  and  see  Mr.  Beard's  garden,  which,  his  neighbors 
said,  was  wonderful.  He  believes  in  shrubs,  herbaceous  plants, 
and  bulbs,  and  wants  them  all,  but  to  give  perfection  you  want 
flower  beds  also.  The  number  of  plants  proposed  is  too  great  for 
small  gardens.  Tou  cannot  get  in  enough  to  give  a  succession  of 
blooms.  He  has  advocated  partially  doing  away  with  bedding 
plants  and  having  more  herbaceous  plants.  He  likes  to  visit 
picture  galleries,  and  on  entering  one  has  stood  entranced  by  some 
beautifkil  picture,  and  the  same  effect  was  produced  on  him  when 
he  saw  the  arrangement  of  bedding  plants  at  Forest  Hills,  which 
required  as  much  artistic  skill  as  painting.  At  Ex-President  Gray's 
he  has  gone  round  the  grounds  and  looked  across  the  lawn,  with 
its  solid  beds  of  geraniums  and  background  of  shrubs  and  rocks, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  scene  has  so  entranced  him  that  he  wanted 
to  look  at  it  in  perfect  silence.  It  adds  to  the  attractions  of  bed- 
ding plants  that  we  have  them  only  a  few  months  in  the  year. 
Taking  them  away  would  remove  one  of  the  greatest  beauties  of 
our  gardens.  He  wants  both  bedding  and  hard}'  plants,  and  does 
not  believe  we  can  get  the  best  effect  with  only  one ;  but  if  he  could 
have  only  one  in  a  small  garden,  he  would  have  the  bedding  plants. 
Shrubs  give  bloom  but  for  a  short  time,  but  with  carpet  bedding 
we  can  have  beauty  through  the  season. 

Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  was  much  pleased  with  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Ross.  The  pendulum  may  swing  too  far,  as  Mr.  Wood  says. 
What  is  the  object  of  bedding  plants?  Is  it  not  the  ornamentation 
of  our  grounds?  What  else  will  give  such  a  constant  show  of  color 
for  three  months  ?  The  eff(Bct  produced  by  bedding  plants  cannot 
be  attained  in  any  other  way.  But  the  materials  must  be  used 
with  taste  and  discretion,  and  the  work  must  be  well  done.  He 
had  never  seen  anything  so  beautiful  in  carpet  bedding  as  at 
Forest  Hills.  Mr.  Beard's  lecture  will  be  a  check  to  the  extrava- 
gant and  injudicious  use  of  bedding  plants ;  but  the  speaker  would 
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be  sorry  to  see  the  system  which  has  made  our  parks  so  beaatiful 
wholly  given  up. 

John  Robinson  said  that  different  persons  look  at  the  sabject 
nnder  discussion  from  different  stand-points.  One  has  a  large 
estate  and  another  a  small  city  garden,  and  the  latter  will  plant  the 
portion  nearest  to  the  street  for  beauty,  without  reference  to  cutting 
flowers,  and  in  the  rear  he  will  plant  anything  that  he  fancies,  for 
cutting  or  any  other  purpose.  It  is  possible  that  most  of  those 
who  have  spoken  may  be  right  from  their  respective  stand-points. 
He  does  not  himself  like  the  crazy  patchwork  style.  He  had 
recently  seen  near  an  old  mansion  a  mound  of  Sempervivums, 
etc.,  in  the  garden,  which  might  as  well  have  been  artiflcial,  and 
the  stiff  bedding  plants  at  the  sides  might  have  been  likewise  as 
well  made  of  tin.  He  did  not  object  to  a  little  border  of  bedding 
plants,  but  to  make  the  whole  garden  of  them  is  hideous. 

Mr.  Beard  regretted  that  no  one  seemed  able  to  take  the  middle 
ground,  which  he  was  aiming  at.  At  such  places  as  Mr.  Hunne- 
well's  the  gardeners  can  combine  plants  so  as  to  make  a  beautiful 
picture ;  but  in  small  places  this  cannot  be  done.  The  owner  of  a 
small  garden  will  get  a  florist  to  plant  his  lines ;  but  3'ou  can't  cut 
flowers  from  bedding  Pyrethrums  or  Altemantheras  or  Coleus  or 
Achyranthes.  His  remarks  were  intended  for  the  owners  of  small 
grounds.  He  has  only  nine  thousand  square  feet  of  land,  but 
with  the  aid  of  cold  frames  he  can  cut  flowers  from  January  to 
January.  Those  who  advocate  the  use  of  bedding  plants  in  such 
places  desire  the  unattainable.  He  would  not  come  here  to  plead 
for  bedding  plants,  but  few  have  tried  herbaceous  plants.  What 
is  a  bed  of  Coleus  alongside  of  a  bed  of  Carnations,  that  you  can 
cut  and  smell?  Bedding  will  die  of  its  own  weight  in  small 
gardens ;  he  would  not  abolish  it  in  large  parks,  etc.,  if  he  could. 

A  paper  on  ^'  Old  and  New  Roses,"  by  Joseph  H.  Bourn,  of 
Providence,  R.I.,  Ex-President  of  the  Rhode  Island  Horticultural 
Society,  was  announced  for  the  next  Saturday. 


BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  January  81,  1885. 
An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'clock, 
the  President,  John  B.  Moore,  in  the  chair. 
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Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  appointed 
at  the  last  meeting  to  prepare  resolutions  in  memory  of  Charles 
Downing,  presented  a  report,  which  he  introduced  with  the  fol- 
lowing remarks :  — 

Mr.  President:  —  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  resolutions  which  have 
been  prepared  in  memory  of  the  late  Charles  Downing ;  but  I  ask 
the  privilege  of  offering  a  few  remarks  as  my  tribute  to  his  memory 
before  presenting  them.  The  decease  of  Mr.  Downing  is  to  me  a 
most  afflictive  event.  He  and  I  were  associated  together  for  nearly 
half  a  century  in  efforts  to  advance  the  pomology  of  our  country. 
Succeeding,  as  he  did,  his  brother,  A.  J.  Downing,  whose  eulc^y 
it  was  my  sad  duty  to  pronounce  thirty-two  years  ago,  he  became 
the  author  of  the  "  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America,"  all  the  edi- 
tions of  which  have  been  dedicated  to  my  name  from  the  first. 
These  circumstances  have  drawn  us  more  and  more  closely  together 
by  the  ties  of  affection  and  friendly  regard.  I  knew  him  well,  and 
I  can  truly  say  I  never  knew  a  more  truthful,  conscientious,  and 
upright  man  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  As  a  pomologist  he  was 
world  renowned  for  his  knowledge,  accuracy,  and  good  judgment, 
and  he  has  had  a  longer  experience  in  the  study  of  fruits  than  any 
other  man  of  whom  I  have  any  record,  either  in  this  or  any  other 
country.  His  books  will  ever  be  precious  memorials  of  good  ftruits 
and  good  men, — of  a  life  whose  great  object  was  to  make  othershappy 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  beauties  and  bounties  of  creation.  Charles 
Downing  is  gone,  but  his  name  will  live  in  the  hearts  of  grateful 
millions  as  a  benefactor  of  mankind.  Ere  long  I  shall  follow  him ; 
but  I  fondly  trust  that  we  shall  meet  again  in  those  celestial  realms 
where  we  may  gather  fruits  from  the  trees  of  life,  that  perish  not 
with  the  using.  Oh,  yes  1  there  is  another  life  above,  where  we 
may  meet  the  friends  we  love. 

The  resolutions  were  then  read  as  follows :  — 

Besolved^  That  the  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society  desire  to  express  at  the  earliest  opportunity  their  sorrow 
at  the  removal  from  earth  of  their  late  friend  and  Corresponding 
Member,  Charles  Downing,  of  Newburg,  N. Y. 

Resolved^  That  his  life  has  been  a  blessing  to  mankind,  and 
that  his  death  is  a  loss  not  only  to  our  nation  but  to  the  whole 
pomological  world. 
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Resolvecl^  That  while  we  thas  speak  we  would  acknowledge 
most  gratefally  the  Divine  goodness  which  spared  him  to  us  so 
long,  and  that  although  his  star  has  now  set,  it  has  left  a  golden 
record,  which  will  illumine  the  annals  of  pomology  while  the  earth 
afaall  bear  fruit  or  the  love  of  nature  shall  have  a  place  in  the  soul 
of  man. 

Benjamin  G.  Smith  was  called  upon,  and  said  that  in  the  de- 
parture of  Charles  Downing  pomology  had  lost  its  leader.  The 
connection  of  the  speaker  with  the  American  Pomological  Society 
brought  him  into  close  association  with  Mr.  Downing,  and  he 
should  always  cherish  and  keep  alive  the  memory  of  their  inter- 
course. 

Robert  Manning  spoke  of  his  acquaintance  with  Charles  Down- 
ing and  A.  J.  Downing,  many  years  ago.  Charles  Downing's 
acquaintance  with  the  numerous  varieties  of  fruits  introduced  to 
cultivation  in  the  last  half-century  was  doubtless  more  extensive  than 
that  of  any  other  person  in  this  country,  and  it  is  not  probable 
that  any  man  will,  in  the  future,  become  possessed  of  so  wide 
knowledge,  for  Mr.  Downing  gradually  grew  into  it  as  the  fruits 
were  from  time  to  time  made  known.  Many  of  those  described  in 
the  various  editions  of  the  ^^  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America" 
have  been  rejected  on  account  of  their  poor  quality ;  and  many 
possessing  much  merit  have  been  superseded  by  better  kinds,  yet 
if  all  were  still  in  existence  it  would  be  an  unprofitable  task,  even 
were  it  possible,  for  any  one  now  to  undertake  to  identify  and  de- 
scribe them. 

Mr.  Downing  was  extremely  cautious  and  conscientious  in  pro- 
nouncing an  opinion  on  the  identity  or  quality  of  a  fruit,  and 
never,  among  all  the  multitude  of  new  fruits  submitted  for  his' 
judgment  on  their  quality,  rated  one  higher  than  it  deserved.  The 
speaker  mentioned  particularly  a  day  spent  with  Mr.  Downing 
four  or  five  years  ago,  when  they  drove  around  the  environs  of 
Newbui^,  and  visited  many  of  the  beautiful  gardens  and  grounds 
there,  including  the  former  residence,  with  the  nursery  and  speci- 
men grounds,  of  Mr.  Downing.  In  the  afternoon  they  visited  the 
cemetery,  a  section  of  which  was  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Downing, 
where  they  saw  the  grave  of  his  brother,  by  whose  side,  in  the 
soil  which  he  loved,  cultivated,  and  adorned,  Charles  Downing's 
mortal  remains  were  laid. 

William  C.  Strong  said  there  were  two  prominent  American 
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names  which  had  a  world-wide  celebrity  among  pomologists,  one 
of  which  we  cherish  as  with  us  today,  and  the  other  is  now  taken 
from  us.  Mr.  Downing  had  rare  fitness  for  the  special  work  to 
which  he  gave  his  life.  He  was  not  a  public  man,  and  rarely  raised 
his  voice,  even  in  gatherings  of  pomologists  and  horticulturists. 
The  vast  amount  of  knowledge  accumulated  by  him  on  his  special 
branch  of  horticulture  could  not  be  communicated  to  any  one,  and 
we  cannot  but  ask  what  becomes  of  such  stores  of  information? 
for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  it  perishes  with  the  mortal  life  of 
one  who  has  acquired  it.  We  should  feel  grateful  for  the  example 
and  benefit  of  such  a  life,  and  live  in  confidence  of  meeting 
again. 

Joseph  H.  Bourn  spoke  of  meeting  Mr.  Downing  at  the  ses- 
sions of  the  American  Fomological  Society,  where  the  heart  and 
hand  of  every  one  was  opened  to  him.  His  life  was  spent  in  com- 
muning with  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  all  will  honor  him  as  the 
leader  in  American  pomology. 

President  Moore  said  that  he  had  not  the  pleasure  of  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  Mr.  Downing,  but,  from  what  he  knew  of 
him,  regarded  him  as  a  particularly  unselfish  and  conscientious 
man. 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Wilder  then  presented  a  painting  which  Mr.  Downing  had 
directed  to  be  sent  to  him  for  the  Society,  the  following  letter 
being  read :  — 

Newburg,  N.Y.,  April  27,  1880. 
Mt  dear  Friend  Mr.  Wilder  :  — 

The  fruit  painting  which  I  have  requested  to  be  sent  to  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  after  my  death  it  may  be  of 
some  interest  to  them  to  know  how  it  was  obtained.  After  the 
Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Newburg  Bay  Horticultural  Society  in 
1862,  Mr.  Charles  Tice  (a  self-taught  artist  of  this  city)  requested 
specimens  of  fruit  to  make  a  painting,  which  was  readily  granted, 
and  after  being  executed  it  was  purchased  by  the  Society. 

The  following  season  it  was  ofifered  as  a  prize  for  the  best  gen- 
eral collection  of  fruits,  which  it  was  my  fortune  to  obtain. 

CHARLES    DOWNING. 

It  was  Voted,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  presented  to 
William  Wait,  the  executor  of  Mr.  Downing's  will,  for  his  kind- 
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ness  and  promptness  in  sending  the  painting,  with  the  expression 
of  the  Society's  appreciation  of  the  gift,  and  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments therefor. 

The  Executive  Committee  reported,  recommending  that  the  in- 
vitation of  M.  Ch.  Jolj  to  participate  in  the  International  Horti- 
ealtural  Exhibition  at  Paris  be  accepted,  and  that  the  President 
appoint  a  delegate  thereto.     The  report  was  accepted  and  adopted. 

The  Executive  Committee  also  recommended  that  an  invitation 
from  Hon.  George  B.  Loring,  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  given  at  the  request  of  the  National  Cotton  Planters' 
Association  of  America,  to  send  delegates  to  a  Convention  of 
those  interested  in  Agriculture,  to  be  held  in  New  Orleans  on  Feb- 
ruary 10,  in  the  Grand  Hall  of  the  Exhibition,  to  continue  one 
week,  be  accepted.  It  was  voted  that  the  President  appoint  dele- 
gates. 

The  Executive  Committee  also  reported  in  regard  to  the  sug- 
gestion in  the  President's  Address,  referred  to  them,  whether  this 
Society  is  not  entitled  to  State  bounty  to  the  same  amount  and  on 
the  same  conditions  as  is  given  to  Agricultural  societies ;  that  it  is 
expedient  to  send  a  member  to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
On  motion  of  Edward  L.  Beard,  the  President  appointed  Mr. 
Beard,  John  C.  Hovey,  and  Charles  N.  Brackett  a  committee  to 
nominate  a  member.  The  Committee  reported  the  name  of  E.  W. 
Wood,  who  was  thereupon  elected  a  member  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  for  three  years. 

The  Executive  Committee  also  reported  their  approval  of  the 
appropriation  of  a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars,  to  supply 
the  deficiency  in  the  subscription  for  Silver  Vases  for  prizes  at  the 
Rose  Exhibition  in  June,  1884,  this  appropriation  having  been 
moved  at  the  meeting  on  the  3d  of  January,  and  then  referred  to 
the  Executive  Committee. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  February  7. 
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MEETING  FOR  DISCUSSION. 
Old  and  New  Rosbs. 

By  JonPB  H.  Bovbn,  Provldenoe,  B.L 

The  roses  appropriate  to  this  climate  and  locality  for  out-door 
culture,  called  Eemontant  and  Hybrid  Tea^  are  the  most  valuable, 
if  not  the  most  beautiAiI,  of  all  the  groups  of  Sappho's  ''  queen  of 
flowers."  A  lack  of  the  requisite  specific  knowledge  of  the  most 
approved  and  hardy  varieties,  united  to  ignorance  of  their  practi- 
cal treatment,  delayed  an  interest  which  the  rose  admirer  now 
manifests  when  he  looks  in  pleasurable  admiration  at  the  im- 
proved forms  of  nature's  sweet  offering,  indubitably  excelling  the 
rhodon  and  rosa  thus  spoken  of  in  the  remote  past  by  the  poet :  — 

**  Bear  to  earth,  thj  smiling  bloom; 
Bear  to  heaven,  thy  rich  perfume." 

The  Greeks  adored  this  flower  of  the  highest  antiquity,  and  the 
Romans  bestowed  praises  on  its  loveliness.  Anacreon  sang  its 
primal  birth ;  Homer  extolled  its  gracefulness,  and  borrowed  its 
brilliant  colors  to  paint  the  glowing  richness  of  the  rising  sun ; 
Herodotus  exulted  over  the  sixty  petalled  varieties  which  grew 
spontaneously  in  the  gardens  of  Midas  in  Macedonia;  Catullus 
vaunted  its  charms ;  and  Horace  admired  ''  the  richly  tinted  face, 
whose  bloom  is  soon  fled  ; "  Virgil  contrasts  the  pale  sallow  with  the 
blushing  hues,  and  extols  the  roses  of  Psestum  with  their  '^  double 
spring."  Those  costly  ornamental  gardens,  destroyed  almost 
ten  centuries  ago,  no  longer  shed  the  morning  fragrance  of  rose 
perfume.  Nettles  and  brambles  encumber  the  footpath  of  the 
traveller,  and,  like  a  poetic  memory  of  the  past,  the  cyclamen  and 
the  violet  now  trail  aniong  the  debris  of  the  old  city.  Ausonius, 
writing  at  the  very  close  of  Latin  literature,  draws  from  the 
roseries  of  Psestum  a  picture  of  '^  beauty  doomed  to  premature 
decline,"  and  tells  of  watching  '<  the  luxurious  rose  beds,  all 
dewy  in  the  young  light  of  the  rising  dawn-star."  Roses  bore 
away  the  palm  from  all  flowers  during  the  sovereignty  of 
Augustus  and  subsequent  rulers ;  but  Cicero  did  not  approve  of 
the  custom,  introduced  by  those  who  were  given  to  luxurious 
entertainments,  of  taking  their  meals  reclining  on  rose  leaves. 
Verres,   a  Roman  governor  of  Sicily,  gave  audiences  wearing 
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wreaths  of  roses  upon  his  head  and  around  his  neck,  sitting  upon  a 
cnshion  made  of  the  finest  of  Malta  linen,  full  of  sweet-scented  rose- 
huds.  Cleopatra  and  Nero  extravagantly  decorated  their  banquet- 
ing halls  with  rosy  ornaments  and  garlands;  and  distinguished 
guests  were  greeted  amid  roseate  bowers^  while  the  merry 
dance  went  round  in  an  atmosphere  redolent  with  roseal  odors. 
Every  evidence  exists  that  we  must  connect  the  rose  with  the  lore 
of  antiquity;  for  the  ancients  preserved  its  luxury,  and  It  was 
the  ornament  of  their  festivals,  their  altars,  and  their  tombs; 
while  their  poets  made  it  the  symbol  of  innocence  and  modesty, 
of  grace  and  beauty.  It  is  probable  that  the  Romans  had  roses 
of  similar  species  with  some  of  those  we  now  cultivate,  since  they 
practised  sowing  the  seed,  as  well  as  propagating  by  cuttings,  by 
grafting,  and  by  budding.  Hot-house  growth  was  also  understood 
and  practised,  saj's  Seneca ;  and  it  was  a  boast  to  have  carried 
this  flower  so  far  towards  perfection  as  to  surpass  the  cultivators 
of  Alexandria,  Memphis,  and  Rhodes.  That  the  rose  never 
fatigues  is  shown  by  the  reputation  it  has  maintained  through 
all  the  ages.  Although  a  hundred  generations  have  succeeded 
each  other,  it  is  still  a  queenly  belle,  notwithstanding  it  did  not 
escape  the  devastation  attendant  on  the  revolution  of  empires,  or 
the  more  desolating  invasions  of  the  Huns  and  the  Goths. 

But  while  we  do  not  ignore  an  historical  interest  in  the  rose, 
the  subject  of  more  practical  inquiry  is,  what  roses  can  we  suc- 
cessfully grow  in  our  gardens  ?  I  answer,  none  but  such  as  are 
planted  under  the  conditions  which  the  laws  of  nature  certainly 
require,  followed  by  special  watchfulness  until  the  trees  become 
well  rooted  and  established  in  vigorous  growth ;  and  then  intelli- 
gent study  must  be  given  to  the  varied  habits  and  conditions  of 
growth  of  each  variety.  The  most  popular,  because  the  most 
useful,  roses,  are  the  Remontants,  whose  special  beauty  consists 
in  the  shell  form  of  the  large  petals,  softly  recurving  in  their  glis- 
tening freshness  of  color ;  and  for  decorative  purposes,  the  varieties 
should  be  the  free-flowering  kinds,  noted  for  elegance  and  brill- 
iancy en  masse,  in  preference  to  those  possessed  of  great  symmetry 
of  form.  The  favorites  of  a  generation  ago  —  Madame  Zoutman, 
Blanche-fleur,  Ch^n6dol6,  and  Paul  Perras  —  are  unsurpassed  to- 
day in  quality,  hardiness,  and  fragrance  combined;  but  the 
Remontants,  on  account  of  their  freedom  of  bloom,  are  now  re- 
garded as  the  most  important  of  the  many  groups  of  roses  cultivated. 
The  modem  classes  of  the  rose  claim  no  less  than  twenty  species 
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as  their  progenitors ;  and  from  the  proneness  of  nature's  offspring 
to  assume  new  stjies  and  shades  arise  individuals  differing  from 
their  parents.  To  give  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  rose  now  so 
popular,  we  must  become  so  acquainted  with  certain  types  in  this 
group,  —  which  gather  together  many  varieties  whose  excellent 
qualities  are  the  result  of  artificial  selection,— as  to  learn  that  there 
are  peculiarities  that  pertain  to  families  which  have  distinct  attri- 
butes by  which  they  may  be  distinguished  from  others. 

In  1842  and  1843  rosarians  were  delighted  with  the  Baron  Pre- 
YOst  and  La  Heine,  now  regarded  as  the  oldest  types  and  most 
enduring  and  freest  bloomers,  favorite  examples  of  which  are  Paul 
Neyron,  Madame  Boll,  Anna  de  Diesbach,  and  Madame  Nachury. 
In  1846  was  introduced  the  Giant  of  Battles,  rich  in  color,  but 
fleeting,  of  slight  odor,  subject  to  mildew,  and  difficult  to  propa- 
gate, and,  on  account  of  the  poor  constitution  of  these  varieties,  the 
Prince  Camille  family  have  taken  their  place. 

In  1852  the  General  Jacqueminot  appeared  as  a  most  valuable 
acquisition,  and  from  its  great  popularity  this  family  is  now  the 
most  numerous  of  all.  Its  members  are  invariably  of  shades  of 
red  and  crimson,  moderately  hardy,  and  generally  highly  perfumed. 
Leading  examples  are  Marie  Rady,  Pierre  Netting,  and  Marie 
Baumann. 

In  the  same  year  originated  the  Victor  Verdier,  having  numerous 
descendants,  tender,  and  of  slight  fragrance,  and  yet  a  valuable 
collection  on  account  of  their  free  floweiing,  good  illustrations  of 
which  are  Mile.  Eugenie  Verdier,  fetienne  Levet,  Countess  of 
Oxford,  and  Captain  Christy.  Of  all  the  families  it  is  the  best  for 
forcing. 

In  1853  the  Jules  Margottin  was  a  surprise, —  almost  odorless, 
-and  difficult  to  propagate  from  cuttings,  but  making  very  vigorous 
plants  when  budded.  Some  of  our  most  popular  and  elegant  roses, 
—  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  John  Hopper,  Duchesse  de  Vallam- 
brosa,  Madame  Lacharme,  Magna  Charta,  and  Kev.  J.  B.  M. 
Carnm,  —  are  of  this  family. 

The  flowers  of  most  perfect  form  presented  themselves  in  the 
S^nateur  Vaisse  type,  like  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Mrs.  Laxton, 
and  E.  Y.  Teas,  followed  by  the  Charles  Lefebvre,  of  less  vigorous 
habit ;  the  Prince  Camille  group  in  1861,  magnificent  in  their  dark 
velvety  shades;  prominent  members  of  which  are  Monsieur 
Boncenne,  La  Rosi^re,  Baron  de  Bonstetten,  and  Jean  Liabaud ; 
but  shy  bloomers  in  the  autumn ;  the  Alfred  Colomb,  elegant  in 
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form  and  color,  and  odorous ;  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  beautiful 
when  grown  in  a  moist,  cool  climate,  but  fading  under  our  hot  sun  ; 
and  lastly,  the  Baroness  Rothschild,  a  superb  rose  of  extreme 
delicacj',  with  an  exquisite  foliage,  and  of  great  value  to  the  florist 
for  greenhouse  culture. 

There  is  a  type  recently  introduced,  more  valuable  than  any  I 
have  spoken  of,  called  "  Hybrid  Tea,"  of  which  La  France  was  the 
original  in  1869,  of  silvery  rose  color,  and  having  the  combination 
of  the  Provence  and  Tea  perfumes. 

It  is  now  regarded  as  a  decided  advance  in  the  art  of  rose  cult- 
ure to  obtain  new  varieties  which  shall  combine  the  hardiness  of 
La  Reine  and  Paul  Neyron  with  the  free-blooming  qualities  and 
fragrance  of  Bon  Silene  and  Souvenir  d'un  Ami.  In  this  class 
nature  has  been  relied  upon  to  accomplish  what  we  wish  by  sow- 
ing the  seed  promiscuously,  producing  some  flowers  that  are  Tea 
scented,  while  others  show  the  Tea  blood  in  the  foliage.  Roses  of 
this  family,  which  are  looked  upon  with  much  interest,  and  which 
have  novelty  and  promise  of  usefulness,  are  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Ck>nnaught,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  Viscountess  Falmouth,  Madame 
Alexander  Bernaix,  Madame  £tienne  Levct,  Julius  Finger,  Wil- 
liam Francis  Bennett,  and  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam. 

The  roses  of  the  past  have  been  the  product  of  nature,  unaided 
by  human  effort,  while  those  of  the  present  chiefly  come  from 
sowing  the  seeds  of  varieties  which  have  not  been  crossed.  The 
roses  of  the  future  may  and  should  be  produced  principally  as  the 
result  of  artificial  fecundation  and  h3*bridization.  Our  aim  should 
be  to  control  and  assist  nature  as  far  as  possible  in  her  tendency 
toward  variation  ;  and  in  order  to  obtain  new  sorts  of  marked  in- 
dividuality, we  should  avoid  crossing  varieties  too  much  alike,  for 

«  This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature,  change  it  rather ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature.** 

Some  physiologists  are  of  the  opinion  that,  in  hybridizing,  the 
offspring  assumes  the  foliage  and  habits  of  the  male,  while  the 
flowers  are  influenced  more  by  the  female.  If  this  be  so,  the  head 
and  hands  may  look  for  any  result  the  mind  may  suggest ;  and  at 
least  we  must  conclude,  from  the  advance  made  within  a  brief 
period,  by  the  introduction  of  new  groups,  that  there  is  much 
which  is  desirable  in  the  rose  that  we  do*not  already  possess,  but 
is  yet  to  be  obtained.     While  the  botanist  collects  and  examines 
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the  productions  of  nature,  and  arranges  them  in  classes  and  orders, 
which  he  again  divides  into  genera  and  species,  pointing  out  their 
properties  and  uses,  the  florist  applies  the  art  of  culture,  with  the 
view  of  fashioning  them  to  his  own  taste.  Since  nature's  plants 
are  all  open  to  improvement,  the  originating  new  and  improved 
kinds  b}'  the  product  of  a  mixture  of  two  different  species  is  one 
of  the  most  fascinating  departments  of  the  floricultural  artist ; 
who  is  moving  continually  amid  ideal  scenes,  knowing  what  forms 
he  wishes,  but  not  what  he  will  obtain. 

So  every  year  the  florist  has  disclosed  some  new  and  progressive 
charm ;  and  while  he  has  caused  an  increased  interest  in  roses 
generally,  and  a  better  demand  for  them,  yet  they  are  rarely  seen 
in  the  perfection  of  their  loveliness,  from  a  want  of  judicious 
selection  and  treatment.  The  roses  of  all  lands  are  with  us,  but 
changed  in  their  constitution, — some  weakened,  others  strengthened 
by  a  change  of  diet,  climate,  and  care.  The  roserj'  should  be  both 
exposed  and  sheltered,  a  place  of  sunshine  and  of  shade;  the 
centre  clear  and  open,  and  the  protecting  screen  around.  The 
requisite  conditions  of  a  spot  selected  for  rose  culture  cannot 
alw.ays  be  judged  by  the  mere  texture,  depth,  or  character  of  the 
soil,  even  in  conjunction  with  climate  and  situation ;  for  it  is  more 
a  matter  of  actual  experience  than  calculation.  The  rose  trees 
should  be  so  arranged  that  the  sun  will  shine  upon  them  ftom  its 
rise  to  meridian,  and  then  leave  them  in  shadow  and  repose.  The 
hardy  may  preferably  be  planted  in  the  autumn,  the  tender  in  the 
spring.  Set  plants  of  one  or  two  years'  growth,  and  prune  before 
planting,  for  the  shortening  of  the  shoots  and  roots  reduces  the 
number  of  buds  which  draw  upon  the  sap,  and  a  more  vigorous 
growth  follows.  Choose  a  day  when  the  earth  is  easily  worked 
and  friable,  for  planting.  Place  the  roots  three  to  six  inches 
under  the  surface,  and  set  deeper  in  light  and  dry  than  in  strong 
and  moist  soils.  Transplanting  should  occur  once  in  flve  or  six 
jears,  but  budded  and  grafted  varieties  more  frequently  become 
impaired  ;  the  wood,  annually  weaker,  does  not  attain  that  maturity 
and  size  necessary  to  the  production  of  fine  flowers.  If  we 
carefully  remove  a  tree  in  this  condition  we  shall  find  large,  sucker- 
like  roots,  almost  destitute  of  fibres,  which  have  been  burying 
themselves  in  the  earth  each  succeeding  year.  Removed  farther 
from  the  reach  of  nourishment,  the  bush  dwindles  and  becomes 
debilitated,  which  is  remedied  by  replanting  in  the  autumn, 
cutting  off  the  suckers  and  pruning  the  roots. 
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Soses  may  be  grown  to  perfection  in  ordinary  garden  soil,  but 
they  mast  be  cultivated,  and  the  ground  thoroughly  drained,  dug, 
and  fertilized,  and  rendered  as  porous  as  possible.  In  clay  loams 
the  use  of  sand,  lime,  soot,  burnt  earth,  and  loose,  light  vege- 
table matter,  like  leaves  decayed  to  mould,  will  alter  the  texture 
aod  improve  the  qnality.  At  the  time  of  planting  strong  fertil- 
izers are  not  required,  but  when  the  trees  have  become  established 
they  like  rich  soil,  which  should  be  made  light  for  the  delicate 
rooting  kinds,  and  more  tenacious  for  the  robust  and  hardy ;  and 
it  woald  be  reasonable  that  the  classes  and  varieties  differing  in 
their  nature  should  have  more  than  one  soil,  that  each  may  receive 
that  which  is  the  most  suitable.  A  knowledge  of  the  several  ingre- 
dients of  the  earth  in  which  our  bed  of  roses  is  planted  would 
afiford  desirable  information,  in  order  that  we  may  apply  at  the 
right  time  the  proper  kind  of  fertilizers ;  and  a  renewal  of  the 
surface  soil  with  old  pasture  loam  every  two  or  three  years  will 
supply  important  elements  unattainable  by  any  other  method. 
The  upper  earth  should  be  kept  light  and  loose,  in  order  to  readily 
admit  those  constituents  which  cause  growth,  and  the  soil  should  be 
filled  with  such  particles  of  food  in  the  particular  form  necessary  to 
unite  with  the  air  and  water,  avoiding  the  application  of  more  fertil- 
izers in  a  soluble  state  than  the  plants  can  consume.  A  critical  ob- 
server and  careful  gi*ower  might  say  that  the  earth  should  be  filled 
with  stimulants  in  different  stages  of  decomposition,  that  the  tree 
may,  in  all  conditions  of  growth,  have  plenty  of  food ;  to  be 
applied  often,  in  a  weak,  liquid  form,  when  the  plants  are  growing 
and  especially  flowering.  An  application  of  bone  and  potash  acts 
favorably  when  the  earth  is  removed  from  the  bushes  in  tlie  spring. 
A  frequent  sprinkling  of  water  at  evening  adds  health  to  the  foli- 
age, and  is  a  preventive  of  insect  destruction ;  and  it  is  best  to 
imitate  nature,  and  wet  the  earth  thoroughly  only  when  dry,  with- 
holding water  until  again  needed. 

Pruning  is  the  most  important  and  diflQcult  operation  to  perform 
with  success,  on  account  of  the  extent  of  the  genus,  made  up  of 
varieties  differing  so  much  from  each  other  in  habit  and  character ; 
and  as  so  much  is  dependent  on  circumstance,  much  must  be  left 
to  the  judgment  of  the  operator.  Autumn  and  spring  pruning 
both  have  their  helps  and  hindrances,  for  with  some  roses  the  latter 
is  unfavorable  to  the  development  of  branches  and  flowers.  It  is 
a  good  rule  to  prune  all  but  the  sensitive  kinds  in  the  autumn,  but 
to  leave  the  shortening  of  the  shoots  until  spring.    An  improved 
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symmetrical  form  is  obtained  by  disbudding,  or  robbing  out  some 
of  the  eyes  when  swelling,  which  method  of  pruning  takes  the 
place  of  thinning  out  the  weaker  branches,  whereby  the  remaining 
buds  produce  stronger  wood,  and  consequently  there  is  a  healthier 
and  larger  surface  of  foliage.  The  important  results  which  arise 
from  pruning  are,  the  maintenance  of  the  tree  in  health  and  vigor, 
giving  a  form  agreeable  to  the  eye  and  advantageous  to  the  devel- 
opment and  display  of  its  blossoms,  and  securing  an  abundance  of 
fine  flowers.  The  most  desirable  and  pleasing  form  for  trimming 
is  that  of  a  pyramid,  or  half  oval,  where  all  of  the  shoots  and 
branches  receive  a  due  portion  of  air  and  sunlight ;  and  we  should 
never  forget  to  look  to  the  name,  to  know  the  habit  and  character 
of  the  variety  to  be  pruned,  to  ascertain  if  it  is  a  strong  or  weakly 
grower,  and  whether  or  not  the  finest  fiowers  are  produced  indis- 
criminately from  the  low,  middle,  or  top  germs. 

There  is  no  royal  road  to  the  elegant  garden  of  roses.  Al- 
though a  more  generally  diflfbsed  taste  for  the  cultivation  of  this 
charming  race  of  plants  is  manifest,  few  have  a  sufficient  knowl- 
edge of  their  habits  to  know  how  to  grow  them  intelligently. 
Besides,  we  must  see  these  choicest  gifts  of  nature  to  be  acquainted 
with  their  excellences.  In  most  of  our  gardens  there  are  no  spe- 
cial  attractions  to  the  rosarian,  but  a  happy,  peaceful  home  to  the 
entomologist.  Yet  there  are  pleasing  spots  which  receive  studious 
attention,  where  nature  seems  to  have  expended  all  her  wealth 
in  rendering  the  earth  blossomy  beautiful  with  the  simple  loveli- 
ness of  the  roses ;  most  elegant  at  sunrise,  when  newly  dilated  by 
the  breath  of  morn,  and  showing  all  that  freshness  in  which  consist 
peculiar  charms,  too  soon  vanishing  before  the  radiance  of  a  sum- 
mer's sun.  In  their  purity  and  splendor  these  souvenirs  of  love 
and  friendship  blush  and  gleam  amid  their  glossy  leaves. 

I  am  often  asked  what  varieties  are  to  be  most  commended  for 
garden  culture.  All  of  the  several  types  have  some  peculiar  and 
distinct  characteristic  which  is  valuable.  I  should  therefore  elect 
from  the  different  families  according  to  the  number  desired,  regard 
being  had  to  variety  of  shades,  hardiness,  and  freedom  of  bloom, 
giving  preference  to  those  whose  petals  are  abundant,  and  regularly 
and  gracefully  disposed ;  and,  usually,  the  thicker  these  are  the  richer 
the  tints  and  the  longer  the  flowers  endure.  Dark  roses,  as  a  rule,  are 
the  first  to  fade ;  but  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Marie  Baumann,  and 
Alfred  Colomb  rank  high  for  permanency  of  color.  The  rose 
shades  that  are  the  most  durable  are  illustrated  in  Marquise  de 
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Castellane,  Bev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand,  and 
Jales  Margottin ;  and  from  the  pink  choose  Eugenie  Verdier, 
Baroness  Rothschild,  and  Comtesse  de  Serenye.  Jean  Liabaud, 
Baron  de  Bonstetten,  John  Hopper,  La  Rosiere,  Madame  Gabriel 
Laizet,  Paul  Neyron,  Marchioness  of  Exeter,  Thomas  Mills,  Anna 
de  Diesbach,  E.  T.  Teas,  Maurice  Bemardin,  Madame  Hippolyte 
Jamain,  Charles  Darwin,  Abel  Carri^re,  Madame  Victor  Verdier, 
and  Monsieur  Boncenne  are  grand  garden  roses;  while  Marie 
Verdier,  Lady  Sheffield,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Madame  Scipion 
Cochet,  Alfred  K.  Williams,  Duke  of  Teck,  Pride  of  Waltham, 
Mrs.  Jowitt,  Harrison  Weir,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Ulrich  Brdnncr, 
Earl  of  Beaoonsfleld,  Helen  Paul,  and  Countess  of  Roseberry  are 
less  known,  but  quite  fine  and  estimable.  Some  of  you  are  familiar 
with  many  of  the  new  roses,  —  Antoine  Mermet,  Alexandre  Dupont, 
Joseph  Metral,  Louise  Cretien,  Madame  Delavaux,  Souvenir  de 
Leon  Gambetta,  Violette  Bouyer,  Centenario  de  Camors,  Fanny 
Giron,  Marie  Lagrange,  and  Ernest  Prime.  A  few  of  the  new 
French  Remontants  of  1884,  which  will  soon  be  presented  for  your 
approbation,  are,  from  Pemet,  the  Baronne  Nathaniel  de  Rothschild, 
a  large,  globular,  delicate  rose  color;  from  Levet,  the  Madame  D. 
Wettstein,  cherry  red ;  from  Gonod,  the  £tendard  de  Lyon,  a  large, 
fine  shape,  purplish  crimson ;  also  the  Souvenir  de  Labruy^re,  vivid 
rose,  centre  darker ;  from  Dubreuil,  the  Admiral  Brisbet,  a  fine- 
scented,  pinkish  crimson ;  and  from  Liabaud,  Docteur  Dor,  large, 
tea-scented,  dark  cherry  red,  shaded  darker;  Madame  Pitaval, 
light  cherry  red ;  Madame  Stinouge,  purplish  red,  and  Monsieur 
Hoste,  velvety  crimson.  From  Guillot,  the  Gloire  Lyonnaise,  fine 
form,  free  and  scented,  creamy  white,  with  yellow  centre.  Every 
season  brings  out  novelties,  but  few  real  gems,  mostly  imitations 
of  familiar  acquaintance ;  and  we  must  not  expect  to  meet  with  the 
improvement  of  former  years,  but  must  rest  satisfied  with  the  more 
gradual  development  usual  among  plants  that  have  been  long  in 
cultivation. 

With  all  the  beauty  which  the  rose  possesses,  we  cannot  speak 
of  perfection  in  any  one  variety,  and  the  fine  qualities  that  are 
manifest  in  one  season  are  not  likely  to  be  obtained  in  another ; 
while  hindrances  to  good  culture  are  constantly  presenting  them- 
selves to  the  most  experienced  and  best  informed.  Some  varieties 
will  flower  only  in  June ;  others  are  handsome  but  not  fragrant, 
like  Charles  Lefebvre  and  fitienne  Levet ;  the  petals  of  some  fade 
as  soon  as  exposed  to  a  shower,  or  a  strong  mid-day  sun,  like 
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Madame  Nachury,  and  Gloire  de  Bourg-la-Beine ;  others  do  not 
open  well,  like  Pierre  Notting,  Empress  of  India,  and  La  France. 
Some  are  slow  growers,  others  have  delicate  stems.  A  few  are 
subject  to  mildew,  which  spreads  and  afifects  others,  and  should  not 
have  a  place  in  the  garden,  like  the  Countess  of  Oxford,  Sir  Garnet 
Wolsele}^  and  Carolioe  de  Sansal.  Nearly  every  best  rose  that  is 
grown  has  some  defects,  and  many  are  somewhat  tender,  like 
Marquise  de  Castellane,  Baroness  Rothschild,  and  Eugenie  Verdier. 
The  best  and  most  certain  means  for  preservation  of  rose  trees 
that  have  a  delicate  habit  is  to  give  plenty  of  air  and  sunshine,  the 
influence  of  which  agents  hardens  the  texture  of  the  wood  and 
renders  it  impenetrable  to  insects.  The  largest  intelligence,  united 
with  constant  vigilance,  will  reward  us  annually  with  only  a  few 
flowers  which  have  the  requisite  qualities  of  richness  and  per- 
manency of  colors  combined  with  fulness  and  gracefulness  of 
form,  and  sweet  odor. 

Autumn  flowers,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  are  improved  when 
grown  on  trees  raised  from  cuttings  rather  than  from  the  bud  or 
graft ;  for  those  that  are  worked  are  in  an  artificial  condition,  and 
less  able  to  contend  throughout  the  season  with  adverse  influences 
than  such  as  carry  their  sap  in  continuous  currents.  The  luxuriantly 
growing  wood  should  be  allowed  to  bear  moderately  until  the  time 
for  the  late  blooms.  Francois  Michelon,  Fisher  Holmes,  Monsieur 
Noman,  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand,  Victor  Verdier,  Boieldieu, 
Annie  Wood,  and  Alfred  Colomb  are  esteemed  for  large,  hand- 
some, late  flowers. 

When  blooming  in  native  wildness  and  simplicity  the  rose  is 
universally  admired  by  the  botanist,  while  it  has  many  attractions 
to  the  casual  observer ;  and  the  wild  roses  of  our  woods  and  hedges, 
though  of  a  simple  type,  are  the  impersonations  of  elegance  and 
beauty.  They  adorn  the  solitude  where  they  grow ;  and  glancing, 
half  concealed,  from  their  green  bowers  must  have  reminded  the 
Pilgi'im,  in  the  wilderness,  of  home.  In  connection  with  the  de- 
lightful study  of  botany,  our  lovers  of  scientific  explorations  and 
of  beauty  in  the  field  could  add  attractive  graces  to  our  highways 
and  by-ways  by  adopting  the  customs  of  the  Hungarians,  among 
whom  the  finest  kinds  of  roses  are  found  blooming  in  unfrequented 
places,  produced  by  budding  the  wild  varieties,*  which  the  ladies 
of  rank  and  fashion  do  in  their  rambles. 

We  cannot  but  decide  that  the  Bemontants  are  of  a  most  het- 
erogeneous character,  and  that  the  varieties  are  so  different  in 
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their  natare  as  to  require  varied  culture  and  treatment.  Our  re- 
marks have  had  special  reference  to  out-door  growth ;  but  there 
are  some  of  this  class  that  do  not  expand  their  flowers  freely  in  the 
open  air,  though  beautiful  when  forced ;  while  others,  of  rare  ex- 
cellence in  the  garden,  are  of  little  worth  for  the  greenhouse.  The 
Baroness  Rothschild,  £douard  Morren,  Mabel  Morrison,  Hippolyte 
Janiain,  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Magna 
Charta,  Thomas  Mills,  Anna  de  Diesbach,  Mrs.  Harry  Turner,  and 
Anna  Alezieff,  have  a  healthy  habit  for  forcing,  are  of  pure  colors, 
and  of  full,  symmetrical  form.  Early  spring  flowers  of  these  and 
other  free-growing  varieties  are  obtained  by  cutting  well-ripened 
wood  from  out-door  trees  late  in  the  autumn,  and  grafting  upon  the 
Manetti  and  other  stocks,  which  have  plenty  of  fibres  to  gather 
food  for  their  support  in  December.  The  cultivation  of  this  class 
by  artificial  means  has  been  yearly  increasing  to  meet  the  demand 
for  these  sweet  reminders  of  our  summer  time.  They  are  called 
by  florists,  in  the  winter,  fancy  roses,  and  produce  sparingly  flowers 
of  surpassing  elegance,  which  command  large  prices,  on  account  of 
the  demand  for  them  and  the  extra  care  requisite  to  produce  good 
specimens.  Attention  is  now  being  given  to  these  beautiful  but 
costly  dainties  of  nature  in  your  vicinity,  and  distinguished  success 
has  been  obtained  by  your  honored  President,  and  others,  producing 
better  flowers  than  are  grown  from  like  varieties  in  the  open  air. 

The  arrangement  of  roses  cut  from  the  tree  is  a  matter  of  taste 
in  regard  to  which  there  does  not  exist  a  unanimity  of  sentiment, 
else  we  should  be  wearied  with  a  continued  sameness.  But  there 
are  certain  fixed  laws  that  regulate  the  decorative  art  in  flowers. 
Too  many  blooms  are  used  for  single  baskets  and  bouquets, 
where  they  are  crowded  together  promiscuously,  exhibiting  a  mass 
of  petals,  the  form  and  coloring  of  each  separate  flower  being  in- 
distinct, with  little  of  its  own  foliage  to  render  the  proper  effect. 
The  more  nearly  roses  are  shown  as  they  naturally  grow  the  better 
effect  they  produce.  The  stiff,  artificial  stem,  without  the  leaf  of 
the  flower,  propped  up  by  smilax,  ferns,  and  other  green  than  its 
own,  is  not  like  nature.  Hand  bouquets  of  roses  and  buds  are 
more  beautiful  when  made  of  the  same  variety  with  its  own  foli- 
age, stems  long  and  loosely  bunched,  having  a  small  number,  well 
chosen,  of  sweet  odor.  A  collection  in  basket  form,  or  for  parlor 
decoration,  had  better  lack  a  fiower  than  have  one  too  many,  the 
object  being  to  form  a  graceful,  refreshing,  and  suggestive  picture, 
preserving  an  ^'easy  negligence  mixed  with  art."     Show  each 
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bloom  separately,  reposing  in  its  own  green,  and  remember  that  a 
few  colors  have  a  prettier  effect  than  many.  If  a  combination  is 
thought  to  be  desirable,  red,  white,  and  baff  are  pleasing.  The 
beauty  of  roses  is  much  impaired  when  they  are  displayed  in 
masses.  As  a  rule,  if  there  are  to  be  many  flowers,  use  the  deli- 
cate shades ;  if  few,  the  deeper  tones ;  and  we  should  not  forget 
that  large  and  choice  roses  are  always  most  effective  when  dis- 
played in  standards  proper  for  their  reception  as  single  specimens. 
Born  in  the  East,  the  rose  has  been  diffused,  like  the  sunlight, 
over  all  the  world.  Syria,  according  to  some  writers,  took  its 
name  from  Suri,  a  species  of  rose  indigenous  to  that  country. 
From  the  Celtic  word  "  rhudd,"  signifying  red,  we  trace  a  resem- 
blance in  the  names  by  which  various  nations  distinguish  this  plant, 
—  Rhodon,  Rosa,  Rosier,  Rosajo,  Rosal,  Rosiera,  Rosenstock.  Clas- 
sical writers,  from  Homer  to  Horace,  extol  the  rose  above  all  other 
flowers ;  and  those  who  loved  beauty  most  have  been  its  greatest 
admirers.  The  rose  is  "the  honor  and  beauty  of  flowers,"  says 
Anacreon ;  and  it  is  spoken  of  at  the  Persian  feast  as 

**  The  floweret  of  a  hundred  leaves, 
Expanding  while  the  dew-fall  flows,  . 
And  every  leaf  its  balm  receiTes.*' 

In  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century  Chlrlemagne  manifested 
an  appreciation  of  this  particular  flower,  and  later  the  hanging 
gardens  in  Hispania,  under  the  Moorish  dominion,  were  richly  and 
heavily  decorated  in  brilliant  bud  and  bloom  of  roses.  How  ele- 
gantly Cowper  describes  the  expanding  rose,  fllled  with  the  rain- 
drops of  the  passing  shower,  as  "  weeping  for  the  buds  it  had  left 
with  regret ; "  and  Cowlej'  sings  of  a  rose,  surpassing  those  we  have 
on  earth,  that  the  angels  scattered  from  gilded  baskets :  — 

*<  Some  did  the  way  with  full-grown  roses  spread, 
Their  smell  divine,  and  color  strangely  red ; 
Not  such  as  our  dull  gardens  proudly  wear, 
Whom  weathers  taint  and  winds'  rude  kisses  tear." 

The  Empress  Josephine  was  passionately  devoted  to  the  rose, 
and  sought  for  every  novelty  which  the  nations  of  Europe  pos- 
sessed, in  order  to  gratify  her  pleasures  in  the  garden  at  Mal- 
maison ;  and  it  is  said  of  her,  that  in  all  her  greatness,  a  single 
rose  in  her  hair  surpassed  the  Jewelled  diadem.    In  almost  the  last 
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letter  Mr.  Longfellow  penned,  he  spoke  of  arranging  some  won- 
derful Newport  flowers  in  his  library  under  the  lamps,  "  —  fancying 
myself  back  in  the  days  of  the  troubadours  playing  at  the  floral 
games  of  Toulouse." 

Memory  bears  us  up  the  stream  of  time,  when  we  are  to  believe 
the  roses  in  the  famous  gardens  of  the  East  were  as  pure  and 
steadfast  as  now,  relics  of  Eden's  bowers^  ''  sweet  nurslings  of  the 
Temal  skies,  bathed  in  soft  airs."  The  same  resistless  beauty 
was  doubtless  manifest,  flaunting  in  the  shades  of  early  morn ;  the 
same  sunshine  loved  them  then,  because  they  were  so  fair;  the 
same  closing  and  fading  of  the  petals  were  descried  under  the  drop- 
ping of  the  dews  in  the  gloaming.  The  ages  certainly  have  not 
detracted  from  the  loveliness  of  beauty's  queen,  nor  has  constant 
association  made  the  rose^less  alluring.  The  admirer  of  the  rose 
in  summer  time  in  this  favored  locality  can  sit  before  his  favorite 
flower  in  mute  admiration,  and  find  refreshment,  rest,  and  peace 
in  the  parterre,  as  he  surveys  with  delight  his  collection,  whose 
brightness  and  sweetness  bring  tender  memories,  solaces,  and 
hopes,  while  the  reflections  awakened  by  floricultural  nomen- 
clature afibrd  new  sources  of  enjoyment.  He  seems  for  a  brief 
period  to  dream  of  other  climes,  in  the  companionship  of  distin- 
guished friends  and  acquaintances,  all  attireil  in  richest  apparel. 
The  counts  and  countesses,  dukes  and  duchesses,  princes  and 
barons,  lords  and  marquises,  queens  and  empresses,  sultans  and 
presidents,  cardinals  and  doctofs,  generals  and  captains,  senators 
and  reverends,  ladies  and  knights,  madames  and  mademoiselles 
are  a  royal  family,  grand  and  graceful  when  expanded  to  fullest 
beauty  '^  of  flowers  purple,  red,  and  white,  like  sapphire,  pearl,  and 
rich  embroidery,"  amidst  rosebuds  blushing  through  their  bowers 
of  green,  more  lovely  still  the  more  concealed. 

**  There  a  noble  crew 
Of  lords  and  ladies  stood  on  every  side, 
Which,  with  their  presence  fair,  the  place  much  beantified." 

And  so  we  talk,  when  the  earth  is  glad  in  snow-white  robes,  ^^  of 
the  sweet  season  that  bud  and  bloom  forth  brings."  Now  our 
thoughts  again  revert  to  the  delights  of  spring  and  summer,  full 
of  sunny  days  and  roses.  They  carry  us  also  to  the  primitive 
home  of  our  cherished  flower,  where  the  objects  of  admiration  are 
never  exhausted ;  where  the  Syrian  and  Musk  rose,  replete  with 
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dewy  wine,  cover  the  sacred  ground.  No  frost  there  visits  the 
grass.  Emblems  of  life  continually  exist,  and  roses  glow  in  gem- 
like tints,  hanging  in  cataracts  from  the  gi*ay  walls  of  the  fortified 
villages,  topped  by  a  crown  of  foliage.  Amid  sach  scenes  the 
traveller  exclaims  in  wonder,  "  Who  can  paint  like  nature ! "  as 
he  views  this  shadowy  curtain  of  gorgeous  colors  on  mouldering 
stone-work  when  the  sun  goes  down  behind  the  amethyst-tinted 
hills. 

**  Soon  we  shall  see  the  swelling  buds, 

As  one  bj  one  their  tender  leaves  unfold;  • 
As  if  thej  knew  that  warmer  suns  were  near, 
Nor  longer  sought  to  hide  from  winter's  cold." 

Transitory,  almost  ephemeral,  is  a  rose's  brief  life  of  joy ;  but 
its  sweetest  gift  is  preserved  in  sofb  perfume  as  we  drink  the 
breath  of  the  crushed,  roral  leaves,  after  they  have  fallen  and 
withered. 

**  She  did  not  care  to  see  their  glorious  hues, 
Fearing  the  richer  perfume  she  might  lose." 

"  Yet,  though  thou  fade, 
From  thy  dead  leaves  let  fragrance  rise, 
And  teach  that  virtue  lives  when  beaut/  dies." 

'<  And  yet  may  sweet  things  with  us  stay ; 
As  in  the  garden  roses  blow 
In  white  and  red,  — just  as  they  lay 
In  white  and  red  so  long  ago." 


Discussion. 

Edward  L.  Beard  said,  that  the  greatest  obstacle  to  rose  culture 
is  that  people  do  not  understand  the  method  of  keeping  the  bushes 
free  from  insects.  This  is  the  greatest  necessity  in  rose  culture, 
and  nothing  but  eternal  vigilance  will  efiect  it.  People  complain 
that  their  bushes  are  eaten  up,  and  want  some  easy  method  of 
keeping  them  clean ;  but  there  is  no  royal  road  to  this  result. 
Roses  require  pruning,  and  sometimes  get  soil-sick,  and  the  soil 
must  be  renewed ;  but  keeping  them  clean  is  a  more  important 
point  than  either  of  these ;  it  is  the  great  necessity  to  make  rose 
culture  popular.     Insecticides  must  be  constantly  applied,  and 
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the  best  is  soapsads;  all  that  is  made  in  the  house  should  be 
saved 9  to  give  the  rose  bushes  a  bath  two  or  three  times  a  week. 
The  next  best  insecticide  is  water  from  the  hose.  Tobacco 
water  and  hellebore  powder  are  excellent,  but  whale-oil  soap, 
unless  carefully  applied,  is  destructive  of  the  foliage  as  well  as  the 
insects.  Rose-bugs  must  be  picked  off  by  hand.  There  is  a 
beetle  which  cuts  the  foliage  at  night,  and  drops  to  the  ground,  but, 
unlike  some  insects,  there  is  only  one  crop  of  them.  The  speaker 
picked  a  quart  one  night,  and  the  next  about  half  as  many ;  the 
third  night  only  a  few ;  the  fourth  night  none  were  to  be  found, 
and  there  were  very  few  the  next  year. 

William  C.  Strong  said  that  Mr.  Bourn's  paper  contained  a 
great  deal  of  eloquence  and  a  great  deal  of  practical  information. 
His  experience  was  that  pruning  roses  in  the  fall  is  injurious  :  the 
winter  often  kills  a  great  deal  of  wood  ;  and  we  can  see  better  in 
the  spring  whether  any  pnining  is  necessary  beyond  removing  the 
dead  wood.  His  experience  also  is  that  roses  grafted  on  the 
Manetti  stock,  even  the  strongest  growers,  —  General  Jacqueminot, 
for  instance,  —  give  the  best  results.  He  would  add  to  the  list  of 
desirable  roses  the  Eosa  rugosa^  which,  though  the  flowers  are 
single,  has  admirable  foliage,  and  is  surpassingly  beautiful  as  a 
shrub. 

John  C.  Hovey  agreed  with  Mr.  Beard  in  regard  to  insects.  He 
asked  why  so  little  is  said  of  the  white  Cottage  rose,  which  he  had 
seen  in  old  gardens,  and  thought  very  desirable.  All  the  plants 
that  he  had  ever  seen  were  old.  He  had  been  unsuccessful  in 
raising  it  from  cuttings  or  seed. 

Benjamin  6.  Smith  said  that  among  his  earliest  recollections 
was  that  of  the  Cottage  rose.  He  has  a  plant  which  he  got  twenty- 
eight  years  ago.     He  regards  it  as  a  most  satisfactory  variety. 

Rev.  A.  B.  Muzzey  had  listened  with  much  interest  to  the  his- 
torical account  of  the  rose,  given  by  the  essayist,  from  which  it 
appears  that  it  has  been  a  favorite  in  all  ages.  Undoubtedly  it  is 
the  favorite  flower  of  a  majority  now.  In  his  father's  garden  were 
two  large,  white  rose  bushes,  from  the  flowers  of  which  rose-water 
was  made ;  but  much  less  of  this  is  made  now  than  formerly. 
Roses  were  grown  in  the  house  more  successfully  in  former  years 
than  in  modem  times ;  in  his  early  days  he  knew  a  lady  who 
cultivated  them  with  great  success,  but,  although  she  continues  the 
same  methods,  she  fails.  The  speaker  asked  what  is  the  cause  of 
this  change  — is  it  the  atmosphere,  or  the  food,  or  the  illuminating 
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gas,  or  is  it  due  to  the  vaneties?  It  is  extremely  desirable  to 
ascertain  the  cause  of  failure,  for  nothing  is  so  delightful  in  the 
parlor  or  study  as  blooming  roses. 

John  C.  Hovey  had  known  a  number  of  cases  similar  to  that 
mentioned  by  the  preceding  speaker,  where,  before  gas  was  intro- 
duced, roses  did  well.  He  thought  the  cause  of  failure  was  some- 
thing put  into  the  soil  or  taken  out  of  it. 

Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  thought  the  paper  which  had  been 
read  a  remarkable  one,  historically  and  scientifically,  and  also  for 
its  beauty  and  eloquence.  He  did  not  know  how  he  could  contro- 
vert anything  that  the  essayist  had  said.  He  was'  surprised  at  the 
close  study  which  the  writer  had  made  of  the  various  classes  of 
roses.  When  the  paper  is  examined  it  will  be  found  that  he  has 
given  us  just  the  information  we  want.  Mr.  Wilder  concluded  by 
moving  a  vote  of  thanks  for  this  remarkable  paper,  which  was 
unanimously  passed. 

President  Moore  said,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Muzzey's  inquiry,  that 
the  use  of  coal  stoves,  air-tight  stoves,  furnaces,  and  gas  had 
made  it  more  difficult  to  grow  roses  and  other  plants  in  the  house 
than  formerly,  but  they  can  be  grown  in  an  old-fashioned  kitchen 
with  a  large  chimney  and  a  wood  fire,  as  well  as  ever.  The 
Cottage  rose  is  difficult  to  propagate  by  cuttings,  but  easy  by 
layers.     It  is  very  beautiful  for  a  fortnight  in  June. 

Mr.  Strong  did  not  agree  with  the  President  in  regard  to  fur- 
naces ;  he  thought  them  one  of  the  best  protections  against  impure 
air.  A  well-constructed  furnace,  with  a  wrought-iron  dome  of 
sufficient  size,  an  ample  evaporating  pan,  and  introducing  plenty 
of  f^esh  air,  will  give  us  the  best  atmosphere  we  can  have  in-doors 
in  cold  weather.  Plants  in  the  house  must  be  kept  free  from  dust, 
and  will  want  showering  and  care  to  keep  away  the  red  spider,  — 
the  worst  of  all  insects. 

Mr.  Hovey  said  he  did  not  refer  to  gas  from  a  Aimace,  but  to 
illuminating  gas. 

Joseph  H.  Woodford  said  that  in  his  experience  it  was  impos- 
sible to  grow  roses  in  parlors ;  they  can  be  grown  in  the  kitchen, 
where  the  air  is  cooler  and  moister  and  changed  oftener.  In  out- 
door culture  they  must  have  very  rich  soil.  In  the  fall  he  banks  them 
up  with  earth  six  or  eight  inches  high,  and  fills  the  space  between 
the  rows  with  good  strong  manure.  In  the  spring  the  ground  is 
levelled,  and  the  portion  of  the  plants  covered  will  be  found  to  be 
unhurt  by  the  winter.    All  Remontants  are  tender  and  should  be 
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protected.  He  would  never  prane  roses  in  the  fall  under  any 
consideration.  The  greatest  trouble  is  from  insects.  He  had 
succeeded  in  keeping  his  roses  clean  by  applying  hellebore  with  a 
dredging-box  early  in  the  morning.  Three  applications  should  be 
made,  —  the  first  before  the  buds  form,  which  kills  the  first  insects 
that  come ;  the  second  before  they  bloom ;  and  the  third  after 
blooming,  —  which  will  be  sufficient. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Discussion  announced  that 
the  subject  for  the  next  Saturday  would  be,  "  Methods  of  Fruit 
Growing ; "  to  be  opened  with  a  paper  by  Professor  S.  T.  Maynard, 
of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 


BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Satubdat,  February  7,  1885. 
An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'clock, 
President  Moore  in  the  chair. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Treasurer  was  read  by  the  Secretary, 
accepted,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Publication. 

Arthur  W.  Blake,  of  Brookline,  and 
Bavid  Nevins,  of  Framingham, 

having  been  recommended  by  the  Executive  Committee  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Society,  were  on  ballot  duly  elected. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  February  14. 


MEETING  FOR  DISCUSSION. 

The  President  having  retired,  the  chair  was  taken  by  Vice- 
President  Benjamin  G-.  SiirrH.  The  following  essay  was  read  by 
the  author :  — 

Methods  of  Frutt  Culture  and  Forestry. 

By  ProfeMor  8.  T.  MATifABD,  Amhent. 

In  travelling  through  many  sections  of  Massachusetts,  and  in 
fact  of  all  the  New  England  States,  one  of  the  most  striking 
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features  that  meet  our  view,  outside  of  the  villages,  is  the  vast 
amount  of  waste  or  unproductive  land.  On  every  hand  we  see 
rough,  stony  hill-sides,  almost  barren  plains,  brush-covered 
pastures,  and  swamps  that  produce  little  but  brush  and  coarse 
weeds.  In  many  sections  much  of  the  land  is  becoming  dotted 
over  with  forest  trees,  and  showing  unmistakable  signs  of  total 
neglect. 

In  looking  over  the  census  of  Massachusetts,  for  1875,  I  find  . 
that  at  that  time  there  were  in  this  State  alone  1,469,988  acres 
of  unimproved  land,  exclusive  of  that  so  covered  with  trees  as  to 
be  classed  as  woodland.  This  land  is  devoted  principally  to 
pasture ;  but  the  income  derived  from  this  source  must  be  very 
small,  for  I  find  that  five  acres,  on  the  average,  are  required  to 
•  support  each  farm  animal  pastured  for  six  months,  including  sheep 
and  calves.  The  average  value  of  such  land  is  given  as  $27  per 
acre,  and  probably  ranges  from  $5  to  $50.  The  question  then 
naturally  arises,  What  can  we  do  to  improve  this  land,  and  how 
can  we  get  a  larger  income  from  it?  Since  the  use  of  chemical 
fertilizers  has  become  general,  much  of  the  smooth  land  that  can 
be  cultivated  has  been  taken  up  and  made  to  produce  paying 
crops. 

Throwing  out  the  469,988  acres  as  being  free  from  stones,  so  as 
to  be  easilj'  cultivated,  which,  I  think,  is  a  fair  estimate,  we  have 
left  1,000,000  acres,  that,  in  its  present  condition,  cannot  be  profit- 
ably cultivated.  It  is  generally'  conceded  among  farmers  that 
pasture  land  cannot  be  profitably  improved  by  the  application  of 
special  fertilizers  and  seed  without  cultivation,  or  at  least  very 
few  follow  in  that  line  of  improvement,  so  that  we  must  look  for 
other  means  for  an  increased  income.  Two  ways  present  them- 
selves by  which  such  land  can  be  made  more  profitable :  First,  by 
planting  forest  trees  ;  and,  second,  by  planting  with  fruit  trees. 

When  I  began  this  paper  I  had  in  mind  the  title,  '^  Methods  of 
Forest  Planting  and  Fruit  Growing  in  Turf,"  and  you  will  pardon 
me,  I  know,  if  I  touch  upon  the  matter  of  forest  tree  planting  in 
turf  before  I  consider  the  methods  of  fruit  culture  adapted  to  such 
land. 

Probably  all  of  the  gentlemen  present  can  recall  instances  where 

the  native  White  Pine,  the  Austrian  and  Scotch  Pines,  the  Norway 

•  Spruce,  the  Larch,  the  Elm,  Maple,  Ash,  and  other  trees   have 

been  planted  in  turf,  and  have  made  a  satisfactory,  and  in  some 

cases  a  remarkable,  growth.     One  or  two  examples  will  sufilce  to 
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illustrate  this  point.  Upon  a  poor,  gravelly  hill-side,  on  the  col- 
lege farm  at  Amherst,  where  nothing  but  brambles  and  white 
birches  would  grow,  were  planted,  ten  years  ago,  a  lot  of  European 
Larch  and  Scotch  Pine  trees,  about  two  and  a  half  feet  high.  The 
trees  were  taken  from  a  nursery  about  half  a  mile  distant,  one 
squad  of  students  digging  them,  while  another  squad  was  planting. 
The  holes  were  dug  about  fifteen  inches  deep  and  etgliteen  inches 
in  diameter,  and  after  planting  the  trees  the  soil  on  the  upper  side 
of  the  hole  was  moved  to  the  lower  side,  to  form  a  basin  to  catch 
the  water  as  it  runs  down  the  slope.  Nothing  was  applied  in  the 
way  of  additional  fertilizing  material,  but  the  surface  soil  was  used 
first  about  the  roots,  and  the  subsoil  spread  upon  the  top.  With 
the  exception  of  about  a  dozen  trees,  all  lived,  and  after  about  two 
years  began  to  grow  rapidly.  This  lot  last  fall  furnished  a  flag- 
staff for  the  barn  at  the  Experimental  Station,  from  one  of  the 
larches,  thirty  feet  long,  seven  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and 
two  and  a  half  inches  at  the  top.  Many  of  the  Larch  trees  are 
larger  than  this,  and  the  lot  will  average  about  thirty-eight  feet  high, 
and  six  inches  at  the  base.  The  Scotch  Pines,  planted  at  the  same 
time,  upon  the  same  land,  have  not  reached  as  great  height,  but 
are  of  greater  diameter,  and  have  made  more  branches.  Had  a 
mulch  been  used  after  planting,  or  a  little  bone  or  some  other 
special  feitilizer  been  added,  the  growth  would  have  been  much 
more  rapid  the  first  two  years ;  and  they  would  now  be  larger,  as  is 
shown  b}'  a  few  specimen  trees  from  the  same  lot  that  were  planted 
on  equally  poor  soil,  but  which  were  mulched,  and  have  had  a  few 
shovelfuls  of  compost  put  around  them  at  different  times.  One  of 
these  larches  now  measures  eleven  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base, 
and  forty  feet  high,  and  there  might  be  cut  from  it  three  lengths 
for  posts :  one  large  stick  eight  feet  long,  that  could  be  sawn  so  as 
to  make  two  posts  five  and  a  half  inches  thick  at  the  base  and 
three  and  a  half  inches  at  the  top,  one  round  post  seven  inches 
thick  at  the  base,  and  five  inches  at  the  top,  and  one  good  vine- 
3*ard  post ;  the  whole  worth  at  least  fifty  cents  per  tree.  Reckon- 
ing the  average  value  at  one-half  the  above,  and  estimating  1,000 
trees  to  the  acre,  we  have  a  value  of  $250  per  acre. 

In  1871  a  lot  of  white  pine  seedlings  were  taken  from  an  old 
pasture  and  planted  along  a  hedgerow  where  an  old  Virginia 
fence  had  been  removed.  The  ground  was  full  of  roots  of  all  sorts 
of  brush,  which  made  the  digging  of  the  holes  very  laborious. 
Three  rows  were  planted,  about  five  feet  apart  each  way,  the  trees 
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when  planted  being  about  three  feet  high.  None  of  them  died, 
and  now  their  average  height  is  about  thirty-three  feet,  and  the 
diameter  at  the  base  about  nine  inches. 

Of  deciduous  trees  we  may  see  in  almost  every  village  examples 
of  rapid  and  healthy  growth  in  turf  land.  Where  the  growth  has 
been  unusually  rapid  may  also  be  found  evidence  of  a  great  abun- 
dance of  plant  food  ;  but  perhaps  no  greater  amount  than  is  often 
found  in  pasture  land  that  produces  such  luxuriant  crops  of  brush 
as  many  of  them  do.  I  would  not  advise  the  attempt  to  grow  any 
crop  on  a  soil  that  has  not  in  it,  naturally  or  otherwise,  an 
abundance  of  plant  food,  but  I  feel  certain  that  land  which  will 
produce  large  crops  of  brush  naturally,  may  be  made,  with  a 
little  outlay,  to  produce  a  satisfactory  growth  of  either  forest  or 
fruit  trees. 

In  planting  such  land  it  is  essential  to  success  to  select  that  which 
is  suited  to  the  growth  of  the  kind  of  trees  desired.  Before  planting 
I  would  line  out  the  land,  by  stretching  a  wire  or  cord  across  the  lot 
and  setting  stakes,  to  secure  uniform  inteiTals  between  the  trees. 
Then,  if  there  is  much  brush,  I  would  remove  it  along  the  line  of 
the  row.  If  time  and  help  are  limited  I  would  cut  only  a  path  two 
or  three  feet  wide,  and  remove  the  rest  when  other  work  was  less 
pressing  than  during  the  spring.  One  of  the  best  waj^s  to  get  rid 
of  the  brush  is,  in  the  fall  after  the  ground  is  frozen,  or  in  open 
winters,  when  there  is  no  snow  upon  the  ground,  to  take  a  broad- 
bladed  bog-hoe,  grind  it  sharp,  and  hoe  off  the  brush  close  to  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  All  the  smaller  brush  like  that  of  huckleberry, 
blueberry,  sheep  laurel,  etc.,  may  be  easily-  cut  close  to  the  ground, 
and  many  of  them  will  fail  to  start  again  ;  while  the  grass  and  other 
herbaceous  plants  will  work  in  rapidly  and  assist  greatly  in  chok- 
ing out  brush  which  starts  later  into  growth.  The  brush  should 
be  raked  up  in  piles  between  the  spaces  for  trees,  and  the  holes  dug 
in  these  cleared  paths.  It  may  look  like  a  great  task  to  dig  holes 
in  much  of  our  rough,  stony  land,  but  as  it  is  of  little  consequence 
whether  the  trees  are  exactlj'  in  lines  or  not,  the  variation  of  a  few 
inches  will  almost  always  enable  us  to  dig  holes  at  sufficiently  near 
the  proper  distance,  and  very  few  spaces  will  have  to  be  passed  by, 
A  man  with  proper  tools  —  a  stout  sharp  spade,  a  bar,  and  a  bog- 
hoe  with  a  pick  on  one  end  —  will  dig  from  two  hundred  to  five 
hundred  per  da}'.  In  a  piece  of  newly  cleared  woodland,  where 
the  rocks  were  as  thick  as  they  will  average  in  our  pasture  lands, 
and  the  ground  was  full  of  roots  of  the  heavy  growth  of  wood  re- 
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moved,  I  employed  a  man  last  spring  who  could  dig  two  hundred  and 
fifty  holes  for  apple  and  peach  trees  in  a  day.  This  was  rather  more 
than  I  wanted  to  do  myself,  but  I  did  succeed  in  keeping  up  with 
him  for  about  two  days.  From  this  experience  I  am  satisfied  that 
in  much  of  our  old  pasture  land  an  ordinary  laborer  would  dig 
more  than  that  number  per  day.  After  the  trees  have  been 
planted,  the  brush  and  other  coarse  material  should  be  drawn 
close  up  under  them,  and  if  the  soil  is  very  poor  it  would 
probablj-  be  found  a  good  investment  to  use  from  a  quarter  to  half 
a  ton  of  fine  ground  bone  to  the  acre  at  the  time  of  planting. 

The  second  method  of  utilizing  the  above-described  lands  is 
by  planting  them  with  fruit  trees.  Of  all  the  various  branches  of 
agriculture  or  horticulture  in  New  England,  fruit  culture,  I  believe, 
offers  the  greatest  inducements  for  the  future.  Nowhere  in  the 
world  can  fruit  of  such  quality  and  beauty  be  grown  as  our  apples, 
pears,  plums,  peaches,  and  cherries,  and  the  improved  transporta- 
tion facilities,  and  methods  of  preservation,  have  very  largely  in- 
creased the  market  for  it. 

The  history  of  the  cultivation  of  all  fruits  shows  us  that  ^'  the 
more  good  fruit  the  people  have,  the  more  they  want ;  "  and  there 
18  almost  a  certainty  that  good  fruit  in  the  future  will  bring  pay- 
ing prices. 

For  several  years  past  I  have  taken  the  position,  that,  with  the 
use  of  chemical  fertilizers,  and  the  brush,  grass,  and  other  coarse 
material  growing  upon  much  of  our  stony  land  that  cannot  be 
cultivated,  such  land  can  be  made  to  produce  paying  crops  of 
fruit ;  while  the  land  that  can  be  cultivated,  should  be  used  for 
other  purposes.  I  am  still  almost  alone  in  this  position ;  yet  I 
can  see  some  marks  of  progress,  and  am  more  and  more  convinced 
that  a  system  can  be  worked  out  by  which  entirely  satisfactory 
results  may  be  obtained. 

After  an  extended  examination  of  the  apple  trees  of  many  sec- 
tions of  the  State  I  find,  as  a  rule,  that  the  oldest,  most  healthy, 
and  productive  trees  are  generally  growing  in  turf,  and  that  in 
a  great  many  old  pastures  seedling  trees  are  springing  up,  and 
growing  with  great  vigor.  There  seems  to  be  little  difference  in 
the  vigor  and  hardiness  of  trees  growing  in  turf,  whether  they 
started  from  seed  where  they  are  now  growing,  or  were  trans- 
planted, the  condition  of  the  soil  being  the  same. 

In  orchards  that  have  been  cultivated  for  a  few  years  and  then 
seeded  down  for  a  time,  and  this  process  kept  up,  the  trees  soon 
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become  weakened  and  liable  to  disease,  and  often  die  long  before 
they  are  fully  grown. 

The  vigor  with  which  a  newly  transplanted  tree  starts  into 
growth — other  things  being  equal  —  depends  upon  the  amount 
of  moisture  and  plant  food  in  the  soil,  in  condition  for  the  roots  to 
take  it  up  as  needed.  Trees  do  not  start  into  growth  as  quickly 
when  planted  in  turf  as  when  in  tilled  ground,  for  two  reasons: 
first,  the  moisture  is  rapidly  carried  oflf  by  the  numerous  leaves  of 
the  grasses  and  other  plants  ;  and,  secondly,  the  plant  food  is  ab- 
sorbed by  other  active  roots  as  fast  as  it  is  prepared. 

In  cultivated  land  the  moisture  is  kept  from  escaping  bj*  con- 
stant stirring  of  the  soil,  and,  there  being  no  other  feeding  roots  in 
the  soil,  the  trees  get  an  abundant  supply  of  plant  food  as  it 
forms. 

The  question,  then,  to  be  answered,  in  the  turf  system  of  planting, 
is,  can  we  supply  the  proper  conditiotis  of  moisture  and  plant  fnodf 
If  we  can  is  there  any  reason  whj'  our  hill-sides  may  not  l>ecome 
covered  with  productive  orchards  and  profitable  forest  plantations? 

By  the  addition  of  a  few  handfuls  of  fine  ground  bone,  or  bone 
and  potash,  to  the  soil  used  in  filling  around  the  roots  of  the  trees 
at  planting,  and  by  the  use  of  mulching  material,  both  of  the  above 
conditions  may  be  easily  and  cheapl}'  obtained,  and  trees  thus 
planted  will  make  as  rapid  growth  as  in  cultivated  land,  and  be 
much  more  hardy,  and  live  to  a  greater  age. 

If  there  is  not  enough  mulching  material  on  the  land  it  may 
often  be  easily  obtained  from  an  adjoining  lot,  or  such  substances 
as  machine  shavings,  sawdust,  spent  tan,  wool  waste,  bristles, 
straw,  leaves,  and  other  like  materials  may  be  used.  It  will  be 
urged  by  some  that  the  effect  of  the  mulch  will  be  to  cause  the 
roots  to  run  so  near  the  surface  as  to  be  injured  by  the  extremes 
of  our  climate.  This  might  be  the  case  upon  land  that  is  culti- 
vated, but  here  it  is  onl^'  needed  until  the  trees  have  become  well 
established,  and  is  spread  only  a  few  feet  around  the  tree.  If  the 
land  is  given  up  to  the  growth  of  trees  only,  the  deca3ing  grass 
and  leaves  that  fall  down  annual I3'  will  keep  up  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  until  they  begin  to  bear,  when,  if  annual  crops  of  fruit  are  to 
be  expected,  additional  plant  food  in  some  form  must  be  used. 
Should  the  brush  growing  upon  the  land  after  a  few  years  not  be 
needed  for  mulching,  it  may  be  piled  up  while  green,  and  in  a  few 
more  years  will  become  a  mass  of  vegetable  mould,  that  will  make 
the  best  kind  of  top-dressing  for  fruit  trees  or  other  crops. 
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As  we  know  little  of  the  methods  of  planting  those  orchards 
now  found  sncoeeding  in  tmf  land,  I  will  give  the  details  of  a  plan 
based  upon  the  experience  of  planting  a  twenty-acre  lot  recently 
cleared  of  heavy  wood,  and  a  part  of  an  old  pasture  now  in  pro- 
cess of  preparation  for  spring  planting. 

In  planting  fruit  trees  we  must  select  land  suitable  to  the 
growth  of  the  fruit  we  intend  to  produce.  The  apple  succeeds 
best  upon  a  deep,  moist,  sandy  loam  ;  the  pear,  plum,  and  quince 
upon  soil  heavier  than  is  required  for  the  apple,  and  the  peach  and 
cherry  upon  lighter  and  higher  land.  The  process  of  clearing  and 
planting  is  as  follows :  With  a  reel  containing  No.  14  galvanized 
wire,  with  drops  of  solder  at  intervals  of  fifteen  feet,  to  mark  the 
places  for  stakes,  the  land  is  laid  out  by  first  staking  off  two  oppo- 
site sides,  at  proper  distances ;  then  from  side  to  side  stretch  the 
wire  taut  enough  to  raise  it  above  obstacles  like  large  stones,  stout 
brush,  etc.  At  intervals  of  thirty  feet  put  a  large  stake  for  an 
apple  tree,  and  midway  of  each  space  put  a  smaller  stake  for  a  pear, 
plum,  peach,  or  cherry  tree.  Then  fifteen  feet  from  this  set  a 
row  of  all  small  stakes  for  trees  of  one  kind,  of  lesser  growth 
than  apples,  and  then  fifteen  feet  from  this  line  stake  out  a  line 
like  the  first.  In  this  way  we  have  the  spaces  marked  out  for 
apple  trees  thirty  feet  apart,  and  the  others  intermediate.  The  dis- 
tance for  the  apple  trees  will  be  considered  by  many  to  be  too 
small ;  but  if,  instead  of  pruning  the  trees  by  cutting  out  ouly  the 
inner  branches  as  is  commonlj'  done,  so  as  to  form  a  straggling 
head,  the  end  branches  are  occasionally  headed  in,  there  are 
but  few  varieties  that  will  need  more  than  that  space.  After  having 
the  land  staked  out,  if  there  is  much  brush  —  and  the  more  small 
brush  the  better  —  it  may  be  cleared  off  as  suggested  for  forest- 
tree  planting.  If  the  winter  offers  no  time  for  cutting  the  brush, 
as  described,  it  may  be  mown  off  with  a  common  brush  scythe  in 
August.  Cut  at  this  time,  many  young,  tender  shoots  are  thrown 
out,  and,  growing  late,  are  often  entirely  destroyed  by  the  cold. 
The  process  of  digging  the  holes  has  already  been  described,  and 
should  begin  as  tfoon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground,  or  it  may 
often  be  done  the  fall  previous  to  planting. 

It  is  generally  advised  not  to  use  any  fertilizing  material,  except 
the  surface  soil,  in  planting  fruit  or  ornamental  trees,  but  I  have 
never  seen  injury  result  from  the  use  of  well- decomposed  manure, 
ground  bone,  or  bone  and  potash,  in  moderate  quantities,  mixed 
thoroughly  with  the  soil.    Before  planting,  one  to  five  handfuls  of 
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ground  bone,  or  one  to  three  of  bone  and  potash,  may  be  thrown 
so  that  a  portion'shall  fall  into  the  hole  and  the  remainder  upon  the 
pile  of  soil  used  for  filling  in  about  the  roots.  After  planting,  the 
mulching  material  is  to  be  drawn  about  the  trees,  covering  a  space 
of  from  three  to  four  feet  in  diameter. 

Trees  planted  in  the  manner  described  will  make  a  vigorous 
growth  at  once,  and  will  be  more  hardy  and  live  longer  than  those 
planted  in  cultivated  land ;  while  the  cost  of  land  and  its  prepara- 
tion for  planting  will  be  far  less  than  if  the  land  were  smooth  and 
cultivated. 

Until  the  trees  are  large  enough  to  bear  the  land  should  be  de- 
voted wholly  to  their  growth,  and  after  they  begin  to  produce  fruit 
more  plant  food  must  be  applied  in  some  form,  and  animals  must 
be  turned  in,  to  assist  in  the  destruction  of  injurious  insects  that 
develop  in  and  feed  upon  the  fruit.  For  the  destruction  of  the 
codling-moth,  apple-maggot,  and  curculio,  sheep,  swine,  cattle, 
and  horses  may  be  turned  in  ;  and  if  the  plum  is  grown,  poultry 
also  must  be  employed  to  preserve  the  fruit  from  the  attacks  of  the 
last-named  insect. 

As  to  the  results  of  the  above-described  method  of  fruit  grow- 
ing a  few  examples  must  suffice. .  I  find  the  following  account  of 
an  old  orchard  in  the  *'  Torrington  (Conn.)  Register : " —  *'  Proba- 
bly the  largest  orchard  in  this  town  is  on  the  Levi  Hodges  farm. 
Col.  Hodges  set  out  about  a  thousand  apple  trees,  and  about  eight 
hundred  of  them  are  now  large,  healthy  trees.  Most  of  the  orchard 
is  on  a  steep  hill-side,  and  if  the  apples  drop  they  keep  on  rolling 
until  they  reach  the  bottom.  The  ground  is  very  rocky  and  good 
for  little  else,  but  the  exposure  is  a  warm  one,  with  favorable  con- 
ditions for  the  growth  of  the  apple.  Sheep  are  allowed  to  run  in 
the  orchard,  which  the  owner  considers  an  element  of  its  success. 
It  is  an  off  or  odd  year  orchard,  except  one  portion,  which 
has  worked  around  to  bearing  the  even  year.  The  crops  for  the 
past  sixteen  years  are  as  follows:  In  1871,  the  yield  was  1,200 
bushels;  1873,  2,600  bushels;  1875,  2,000  bushels;  1877,  600 
bushels;  1879,  600  bushels;  1881,  900  bu^els;  1882,  800 
bushels;    and  the  present  season,  1,000  bushels." 

Of  the  newly  planted  orchards  I  will  give  an  example  or  two,  as 
an  illustration  of  the  use  of  fertilizers  to  give  the  trees  a  start. 

Last  spring  Hon.  James  J.  H.  Gregory,  of  Marblehead,  the 
well-known  seedsman,  planted  one  hundred  apple  trees  in  turf  on 
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the  borders  of  an  old  pasture,  and  he  now  reports  them  all  alive 
and  as  having  made  a  good  growth. 

Upon  a  piece  of  very  stony  land  that  had  iliany  years  ago  been 
ploaghed,  but  which  was  fast  covering  over  with  pitch  pine  trees 
and  blackberry  vines,  were  planted  last  spring  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  small  No.  2  peach  trees,  averaging  not  much  over 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  base.  The  holes  dug 
for  the  trees  were  not  over  fifteen  inches  in  diameter.  At  planting, 
a  single  large  handful  of  bone  and  potash .  was  thrown  across  the 
hole  and  upon  the  pile  of  soil.  After  the  roots  were  covered  with 
about  two  inches  of  soil  another  handful  was  scattered  in,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  soil  filled  in.  After  planting  was  over,  about  the 
first  of  June,  two  more  small  handfuls  of  the  same  fertilizer  were 
sown  upon  the  surface  around  each  tree,  and  a  line  of  turf  about 
one  spade  wide  was  turned  over,  so  that  the  land  was  cultivated 
for  about  three  feet  around  the  tree.  The  total  cost  of  trees, 
fertilizer,  and  labor  was  just  six  cents  per  tree.  Only  five  or  six 
trees  died,  and  the  remainder  have  made  an  entirely  satisfactory 
growth. 

There  being  no  mulching  material  near  at  hand,  none  was  used  ; 
but,  as  the  early  part  of  the  season  was  rather  moist,  they  did  not 
suffer  from  drought.  The  mulch  will  be  applied  next  summer,  and 
it  is  expected  that  in  a  few  years  there  will  be  as  fine  an  orchard  of  trees 
on  that  lot  as  can  be  found  on  any  cultivated  field  of  equal  fertility. 

Discussion. 

Hon.  James  J.  H.  Gregory  said  that  it  had  struck  him  as 
very  reasonable  that  waste  land  could  be  utilized  for  fruit  growing. 
The  idea  of  Professor  Maynard  was  a  novel  one,  and  the  speaker 
inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  practical  result  would  be  of  great 
pecuniary  value  to  our  State.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  a  question 
what  farmers  here  should  do  with  their  apples ;  but  since  then  the 
great  business  of  evaporation  has  grown  up.  The  exportation  of 
apples  has  also  grown  to  an  immense  business,  and  we  can  almost 
claim  that  it  belongs  to  us  by  our  position  in  the  best  apple  pro- 
ducing  belt;  which  runs  through  central  New  England.  Outside 
of  this  belt  there  is  no  competition  in  growing  apples  for  market, 
and  the  speaker  believed  that  the  exportation  and  evaporation  of 
tbis  fruit  are  destined  to  increase  immensely.  The  Western  apples 
are  larger  than  ours,  but  consumers  complain  that  when  evaporated 
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tbey  are  insipid  and  have  not  the  spirit  and  high  flavor  desired  in 
cooking-apples,  and  which  ours  possess.  It  behooves  us  to  make 
the  most  of  these  facts,  and  now,  to  aid  in  doing  so,  comes  in  the 
plan  of  utilizing  waste  lands.  Apples  from  strong,  rockj"  pasture 
lands  are  superior  in  quality  to  those  grown  on  rich,  moist  soils. 
It  is  rare  now  to  see  a  young  orchard ;  farmers  were  discouraged, 
by  the  glutted  condition  of  the  market  a  few  years  ago,  from  plant- 
ing them,  and  have  neglected  those  previously  planted ;  but  it  is 
time  now  to  begin  again.  People  do  not  like  to  give  their  best  land 
to  orchards,  but,  if  they  can  be  brought  to  see  that  waste  lands 
may  yield  apples,  they  will  plant.  The  speaker  has  acted  on  Pro- 
fessor Maynard's  plan.  He  has  planted  Baldwin  trees  in  pasture 
land  on  portions  inaccessible  to  the  plough. 

O.  B.  Had  wen  said  that  Professor  Maynard  had  introduced  a  feat- 
ure of  fruit  growing  which  most  of  us  had  not  thought  of.  There  is 
a  very  large  area  of  laud  in  this  State,  such  as  rocky  land  where  rich 
soil  has  accumulated  in  the  hollows,  that  is  better  fitted  for  apple 
growing  than  for  anything  else.  Apples  are  not  the  most  profitable 
crop  on  the  best  land,  but  if  they  can  be  grown  on  comparatively 
waste  land  when  properly  enriched,,  it  will  be  a  gain,  for  a  barrel 
of  apples  is  better  than  an  empty  barrel.  The  speaker  was  favor- 
ably impressed  by  Professor  Maynard's  idea  of  pruning  apple  trees 
so  as  to  keep  them  well  in  hand.  There  is  a  doubt  whether  the  culti- 
vation of  apples  can  keep  pace  with  the  foreign  demand,  and*  if 
anything  can  be  done  to  supply'  it  from  our  waste  lands  it  should 
be  done. 

William  C.  Strong  was  not  surprised  at  the  hesitancy  shown  in 
speaking  on  the  subject,  as  the  view  presented  was  new  to  most  of 
those  present.  Most  of  the  land  of  the  members  of  the  Society  is 
smooth  and  rich,  and  they  had  not  anticipated  that  waste  lands  were 
to  come  into  competition  with  their  long-subdued  and  tilled  lands. 
The  speaker  had  great  respect  for  the  opinions  of  Professor  Maynard 
and  Mr.  Hadwen,  and  admitted  that  what  they  had  said  has  force. 
Professor  Maynard  indicated  that  such  places  as  he  described  are  es- 
pecially suited  to  the  apple,  which  is  similar  in  its  nature  to  forest 
trees ;  and  possibly  standard  pears  may  be  included.  But  the  idea 
of  cutting  away  brush  and  digging  little  holes  to  plant  fruit  trees 
sounds  strange  to  us,  yet  when  it  comes  from  a  gentleman  of  such 
good  sense  it  must  have  weight.  Still  the  speaker  felt  that  the 
first-prize  fruit  would  continue  to  come  from  cultivated  orchards, 
though  it  might  not  always  be  of  the  finest  quality  for  the  table ;  and 
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growing  prize  fruit  is  a  very  different  matter  from  the  profitable 
growing  of  froit  for  sale,  which  he  believed  could  be  done  on  rocky 
land.  For  minor  fruits,  such  as  the  peach,  etc.,  culture  is  essen- 
tial. He  was  glad  to  hear  the  essayist  and  others  speak  so  confi- 
dently- in  regard  to  raising  fruit  on  waste  lands.  People  speak  of 
Ihe  low  price  of  apples,  but  we  should  think  of  the  prodigality  of 
nature  and  the  low  price  at  which  they  can  be  produced.  We 
should  aim  to  produce  fruit  at  the  least  expense. 

E.  W.  Wood  said  that  small  fruits  would  hardly  be  included  by 
the  essayist  in  his  plan  of  culture.  A  feeling  of  depression  in  re- 
gard to  the  culture  of  apples  existed  a  few  years  ago,  due  largely 
to  low  prices  and  canker-worms.  He  did  not  think  we  ought  now 
to  anticipate  a  glut  of  apples ;  the  market  is  practically  unlimited. 
He  was  not  yet  prepared  to  believe,  however,  that  apples  can  be 
grown  in  brush  land.  They  can  be  planted  there,  but  will  not  give 
good  fruit  without  fertilizing.  Farmers  need  not,  however,  take 
their  most  valuable  lands  for  orchai*ds.  There  is  no  question  that 
a  hill-side,  and  rocky  at  that,  is  best  for  apple  trees,  provided  the 
soU  is  strong  enough.  He  would  not  plant  pear  trees  between  apple 
trees ;  the  pear  is  longer  lived  than  the  apple.  Peaches  can  be 
grown  between  apple  trees  without  any  diflSculty,  as  they  are  pretty 
sure  to  die  out  before  the  apple  trees  get  large.  He  knew  a  peach 
orchard  of  three  acres  at  Grafton,  where  the  best  crop  sold  for 
thb-ty-five  hundred  dollars,  and  that  of  the  next  year  for  about  two- 
thirds  as  much.  Last  year  the  buds  were  all  killed,  and  this  year 
it  is  the  same ;  but  if  we  can  get  an  occasional  crop  it  is  the  best 
paying  of  all  fruits.  It  is  true  that  they  need  less  fertilizing  than 
other  fruits.  The  speaker  did  not  believe  in  apple  trees  flourishing 
in  an  old,  compact  soil ;  if  one  does  it  must  be  in  a  spot  peculiarly 
favored  otherwise. 

For  evaporated  apples,  large  fruit,  ft^e  from  knots,  is  wanted. 
Mr.  Wood  doubted  whether  we  could  compete  with  the  West  in 
this  part  of  the  business,  but  in  shipping  we  have  the  advantage  of 
more  highly  flavored  fruit,  and  of  being  nearer  to  the  point  of  ship- 
ment. A  barrel  of  apples  costs  as  much  to  transport  as  a  barrel 
of  flour.  In  some  localities  apple  trees  have  been  eaten  by  canker- 
worms  every  year  for  thirty  years  so  that  the  trees  looked  as  if  they 
had  been  burnt  over.  Where  they  prevail  to  such  an  extent  they 
are  a  great  nuisance ;  but  there  are  persons  who  will  guarantee  to 
keep  an  orchard  clear  for  ten  cents  per  tree.  They  do  it  by  spray- 
ing with  Paris  green. 
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Asa  Clement  spoke  of  reading  in  a  newspaper  advice  to  plant 
fruit  trees  in  waste  land  ;  but  in  his  vicinity  such  lands  are  of  ver^'' 
poor  quality.  Professor  Maynard  does  not  mean  such  land  as  this, 
but  strong  soil  that  holds  moisture  pretty  well.  Thirty  years  ago 
the  speaker  planted  apple  trees  in  newly  cleared  pasture  land, 
where  in  some  places  there  was  so  little  soil  among  the  rocks  that 
he  had  to  cart  it  in,  to  get  enough  to  set  the  trees  in.  These  trees 
have  done  well.  The  cattle  run  among  them  until  September, 
when  they  are  excluded  in  order  to  save  the  windfall  firuit.  He 
thought  well  of  the  suggestions  of  the  essayist.  Apples  can  be 
grown  without  much  cultivation,  but  if  planted  in  waste  land  it 
must  be  the  right  kind ;  the  light  soils  must  be  left  for  pines  and 
larches.  He  has  some  trees  fifteen  years  planted  that  look  well  5 
those  thirt}'  years  old  look  as  if  they  wanted  something  to  help 
them  along.  He  strews  a  little  ashes  and  bone  around  his  trees, 
which  improves  the  pasture.  If  they  had  regular  supplies  of  food 
thej'  would  go  right  along.  Some  of  his  trees  are  in  heavy  land, 
where  the  springs  are  too  near  the  surface  in  some  places.  He 
advised  to  plant  apple  trees  where  a  growth  of  oak  or  hickory'  or 
other  hard  wood  had  been  cut  off.  He  has  a  few  Roxbury  Russet 
trees,  which  are  not  satisfactory ;  the  Baldwin  succeeds  better.  He 
thinks  that  apples  from  young  trees  keep  best,  and  that  a  medium* 
sized  apple  keeps  better  than  an  overgrown  one.  There  is  no 
difference  in  quality  between  apples  from  cultivated  and  unculti- 
vated land.  He  has  successfully  set  apple  trees  so  large  that  it  took 
three  men  to  carry  one. 

Mr.  Hadwen  said  it  was  well  understood  by  every  one  who 
grows  apples  that  they  must  be  fed  with  proper  fertilizers,  and 
neither  Professor  Maynard  nor  an}'  one  else  can  do  it  without. 
The  question  is  whether  it  is  any  more  expensive  to  give  nourish- 
ment to  trees  in  grass  than  in  ploughed  ground.  Professor  May- 
nard recommends  not  to  cut  the  grass  around  the  trees,  but  to  leave 
it  on  the  ground,  as  crops  removed  from  the  ground  exhaust  it 

The  speal<er  has  an  orchard  planted  in  1843,  and  ploughed  and 
fertilized  since  then.  The  trees  have  grown  very  large,  but  if  not 
pruned  the  fruit  is  not  so  large  as  in  grass.  Fruit  ripens  earlier 
in  tilled  land  than  in  grass ;  the  ploughed  ground  absorbs  more 
heat.  Some  kinds,  among  which  are  the  Northern  Spy  and  Holden, 
will  be  a  month  later  in  grass  than  in  ploughed  land.  Trees  in 
grass,  enriched  annually,  give  the  best  fruit  so  far  as  regards 
quality.    Prize  fruit  must  be  grown  with  the  best  cultivation,  and 
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theo  somebody  must  pick  out  the  specimens.  There  is  a  good 
opportunity  for  those  who  have  suitable  pasture  land  to  tr}'  what 
can  be  done  by  planting  it  with  apple  trees.  A  tree  in  cultivated 
land  may  be  as  much  neglected  as  it  can  be  in  pasture  land. 

fir.  Wood  said  that  Mr.  Hadwen  was  right  in  saying  that  no 
one  can  grow  apple  trees  without  feeding  them.  The  speaker 
repeated  his  previous  statement  that  apples  and  peaches  can  be 
grown  with  less  manure  than  other  fruits,  but  not  in  hard,  compact 
sward,  which  intercepts  everything  that  3'ou  want  for  the  trees. 
Trees  must  have  more  care  than  is  commonly  given  them  ;  farmers 
have  not  been  encouraged  to  give  their  trees  the  care  they  need. 
There  is  no  profit  in  apples  the  off  year ;  but  the  speaker  believes 
that  in  fifteen  or  twenty  years  the  apple  will  be  one  of  the  most 
profitable  crops. 

Mr.  Gregory  thought  that  acid  apples  would  sell  best,  when 
evaporated.  The  Western  fruit  looks  well,  but  the  sharp  apples 
will  take  the  palm.  Professor  Maynard  made  the  point  that  trees 
should  be  manured  when  set  out.  Apple  trees  will  begin  to  bear 
in  twelve  years  from  planting,  and  the  whole  expense  up  to  that 
time  could  not  be  more  than  8100  per  acre.  Mr.  Gregory 
believed  it  would  pay  to  grow  them  as  food  for  cattle  and  hogs. 
He  has  sixty  acres  of  pasture  land  with  wild  apple  trees  almost 
^ck  enough  for  an  orchard,  and  has  had  men  at  work  for  weeks 
grafting  them.  Land  where  such  trees  will  grow  will  give  good 
apples.  He  is  always  careful  to  graft  so  high  that  a  cow  cannot 
reach  the  grafts  with  her  horns  to  break  them.  He  has  often  seen 
four  feet  of  growth  on  the  grafts  in  such  trees. 

Edmund  Hersey  said  that  it  was  his  fortune  or  misfortune  to  be 
always  trying  experiments  in  agriculture,  and  he  sometimes  thinks 
that  the  more  we  experiment  the  less  we  know.  He  has  felt  a 
great  interest  in  fruit  growing,  but  is  not  satisfied  with  the  results 
he  has  thus  far  attained.  There  are  so  many  conditions  to  be 
considered  that  it  is  difficult  to  grasp  them  all.  He  gave  an 
account  of  two  orchards  which  he  planted  to  ascertain  whether  it 
is  best  to  keep  apple  trees  in  cultivation  or  to  mulch  them,  as 
nature  does.  The  land  in  which  he  tried  this  experiment  con- 
sisted of  half  an  acre  of  gravelly  knoll,  running  down  to  richer 
land ;  another  portion  was  a  little  richer.  All  the  trees  had  the 
same  care  in  planting ;  the  land  to  be  mulched  was  not  ploughed. 
The  result  was  that .  at  first  the  ploughed  orchard  grew  rapidly ; 
the  other  made  shoots  of  only  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length. 
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When  the  cultivated  orchard  was  ready  to  bear,  many  of  the  trees 
which  had  grown  most  rapidly  were  injured  by  bursting  of  the 
bark,  and  some  were  wholly  killed  ;  but  he  saved  a  majority  of  the 
trees.  To  check  this  excessive  rapidity  of  growth  the  orchard 
was  laid  down  to  grass.  The  other  orchard  was  heavily  covered 
with  coopers'  shavings  —  hardwood  and  pine — eight  or  ten  inches 
in  depth,  and  made  a  pretty  good  growth  right  along.  Porter 
trees  in  it  give  four  or  five  barrels  of  apples  every  other  3'ear. 
Trees  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  where  the  gravel  shows,  and  the  soil  is 
so  poor  that  grass  will  not  grow  there,  made  a  good  growth  and 
gave  some  very  good  apples.  He  afterwards  discontinued  mulch- 
ing ;  but  the  orchard  still  gives  good  apples.  He  did  not  wish 
to  be  understood  as  saying  that  the  superiority  of  this  orchard 
was  due  to  its  not  being  cultivated,  and  to  the  other  being  culti- 
vated. The  condition  of  the  atmosphere  is  one  point  to  be  consid- 
ered. He  means  to  mulch  again.  He  can  use  a  great  variety  of 
material  for  mulching;  red  cedar  boughs  are  one  of  the  best 
materials.  He  would  not  use  hay  or  grass,  because  it  burns 
through,  and  he  thinks  trees  need  something  cooling.  His  own 
experience  taught  him  that  two  feet  of  common  gravel  over  the 
roots  of  trees  would  start  them  up  wonderfully ;  and  he  knew  a 
case  fifty  years  ago,  where  several  apple  trees,  then  apparently 
past  their  prime,  had  four  feet  of  gravel  filled  around  them,  which 
renewed  their  vigor,  and  they  have  continued  to  bear  good  crops 
until  now.  It  is  good  to  cover  the  ground  five  or  six  inches  deep 
with  peat  muck.  He  gave  the  results  of  his  experiments  only,  — 
the  facts  but  not  recommendations,  —  and  would  not  undertake  to 
sa}-  what  is  the  best  way  to  raise  trees. 

8amuel  Hartwell  said  that  he  has  an  orchard  in  good  fruit  soil, 
and  takes  a  good  deal  of  pride  in  the  trees ;  and  another  in  grass 
land,  where  the  trees  are  not  worth  as  much  as  when  they  were 
planted  He  knows  a  man  in  Marlborough,  who  had  exceedingly 
fine  apples,  when  they  were  generally  poor,  from  land  in  pasture 
for  twenty  years,  but  he  thought  there  wei*e  few  such  situations  as 
that.  He  would  not  advocate  planting  apple  trees  in  small  patches 
in  pastures,  for  they  would  be  apt  to  be  neglected.  It  might  do  to 
lay  orchards  down  to  grass  once  in  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  In  his 
best  orchard  he  has  peach  trees  planted  between  the  apple  trees, 
three  peach  trees  to  one  apple  tree.  The  peach  crop  is  destroyed 
three  years  out  of  four,  but  it  pays  when  he  gets  one. 
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BeDjamin  6.  Smith  expressed  the  opinion  that  apple  culture  in 
its  present  development  is  not  an  exact  science. 

Professor  Maynard  said  that  thej  have  at  the  Agricultural 
CoWege  a  peach  orchard  planted  seventeen  years  ago,  where  many 
of  the  trees  have  given  every  indication  of  the  3'ellows ;  yet  a 
large  part  of  the  diseased  trees  are  now  in  perfect  health.  The 
treatment  was  to  furnish  abundance  of  plant  food,  especially 
muriate  of  potash.  He  thinks  this,  in  connection  with  good  feed- 
ing, a  specific  remedy  for  the  yellows.  Muriate  of  potash  tends 
to  retard  the  ripening  of  the  wood,  while  phosphoric  acid  hastens 
it,  and  hence  it  ma}'  be  well  to  use  ground  bone  in  connection  with 
the  muriate  of  potash.  He  thought  that  by  this  treatment  peach 
trees  might  be  carried  to  twenty-five  years  of  age  and  kept  healthy. 

The  Committee  on  Discussion  announced  that  on  the  next 
Saturday  Mrs.  T.  L.  Nelson  would  read  a  paper  on  "  Garden 
Flowers." 


BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  February  14,  1885. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'clock, 
Vice-President  Benjamin  G.  Smith  in  the  chair. 

No  business  being  brought  before  the  meeting,  it  adjourned  to 
Saturday,  February  21. 

MEETING  FOR  DISCUSSION. 
Garden  Flowers. 

By  Mn.  T.  L.  Kblsom,  Worc««ter. 

With  the  awakening  of  spring  come  the  first  flowers,  pale  and 
delicate,  alike  in  native  and  cultivated  species.  Under  the  snow 
they  have  been  waiting,  and  they  seem  to  shrink  from  the  light. 
As  the  season  advances  brighter  colors  appear.  Crocuses,  Scillas, 
Hyacinths,  Crown-imperials,  Tulips,  Narcissuses,  and  many  other 
flowering  bulbs  make  our  gardens  gay.  These  were  all  planted 
out  in  the  autumn,  and  need  not  enter  into  this  discussion. 
Nevertheless  they  are  an  important  feature  in  the  garden,  which 
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must  necessarilj-'be  almost  without  flowers  through  the  spring 
months  unless  we  have  spring  bulbs.  None  that  I  have  mentioned 
need  be  renewed  or  transplanted  every  year,  except  Hyacinths, 
which  are  best  the  first  year,  and  gradually  deteriorate.  In  the 
spring  it  is  more  pertinent  to  take  up  the  subject  of  summer 
flowers,  and  for  this  reason  I  shall  confine  myself  to  flowers  that 
come  after  spring  bulbs  have  done  blooming.  Among  the  many 
flowers  worthy  of  cultivation  it  is  difiScult  to  select  a  few  of  which 
to  speak.  I  hope  you  will  not  think  because  I  speak  of  particular 
kinds  that  I  consider  them  the  most  worthy  of  cultivation ;  I 
mention  them  because  I  have  grown  them,  and  they  are  familiar  to 
me.  There  was  a  time,  and  not  very  long  ago,  when  we  could 
have  taken  up  the  subject  of  familiar  garden  flowers  and  disposed 
of  it  in  half  the  time  we  can  now.  Times  have  changed,  and 
flowers  have  multiplied  in  number  and  species,  until  it  would  take 
half  a  dozen  papers  like  this  to  exhaust  the  subject,  or  even  to 
treat  it  fairly.  Not  only  have  we  more  known  species,  but  each 
is  divided  into  almost  countless  varieties,  so  that  it  is  simply 
impossible  to  speak  of  more  than  a  small  portion  of  our  cultivated 
flowers  in  the  short  time  allotted  to  this  subject  today ;  therefore 
I  will  talk  of  some  flowers  that  grow  in  my  garden. 

Roses'  have  been  so  ably  and  exhaustively  treated  and  discussed 
by  this  Society  that  little  remains  to  say  of  them.  For  every  variety 
of  3'ears  ago  there  are  hundreds  now.  In  the  old  time  people 
never  thought  of  improving  the  rose.  Why  should  they?  Had 
not  the  rose  been  sung  and  praised  from  time  immemorial?  And 
were  not  the  same  roses  good  enough  for  them  ?  I  suppose  it  did 
not  enter  into  the  minds  of  our  forefathers  that  there  could  be  any 
improvement.  The  Damask  was  the  rose  among  roses.  The 
Centifolia,  or  Cabbage,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  the  old  White 
rose,  and  some  other  sorts  were  grown  in  all  old  gardens.  Well 
do  I  remember  the  rose  bushes  in  our  home  garden,  laden  with 
their  wealth  of  fragrant  blossoms,  and  the  low  red  roses,  which 
were  my  beau-ideal  in  childhood.  These  old  roses  are  like  voices 
of  the  past  to  aged  people.  Except  as  souvenirs,  they  have  been 
superseded  by  an  entirely  new  class. 

Take  the  Lil}'.  From  a  very  few  varieties,  what  an  outgrowth 
there  is  !  We  have  them  from  many  countries.  There  are  seed- 
lings, hybrids,  and  sports.  As  with  all  flowers,  collectors  are  on 
the  lookout  for  new  sorts  every  year.  The  lilies  to  which  "  Solo- 
mon in  all  his  glory  "  was    not  to  be  compared  were  probably 
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Amaryllis  ItOea^  a  small  yellow  lily  which  blooms  abundantly  in 
Palestine.  What  would  have  been  said  if  the  lilies  in  question 
had  been  auraium! 

The  Gladiolus,  not  many  years  ago,  was  confined  to  a  very  small 
number  of  varieties,  but  now  their  name  is  legion.  Not  only  is 
there  increase  in  quantity  but  also  improvement  in  quality.  The 
flower  must  not  only  be  distinct  but  superior,  or  the  growers  dis- 
card it. 

Careful  hybridization  has  brought  and  is  bringing  about  a  great 
many  changes.  In  no  flower  is  there  greater  change  than  in  the 
Dahlia,  the  seed  of  which  was  introduced  into  Spain  from  Mexico 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  centur}'.  The  seed  produced 
three  distinct  varieties,  one  semi-double  and  the  other  two  single. 
These  seedlings  were  called  Dahlias,  after  a  Swedish  botanist 
named  Dahl.  They  were  distributed  throughout  Europe,  and  were 
the  only  varieties  grown  for  some  years.  After  a  time  some  one 
experimented  with  seed,  and  finally  succeeded  in  producing  double 
flowers,  when  the  single  were  discarded  as  worthless.  Later  it 
was  introduced  into  this  country,  and  was  considered  the  flower. 
Then  it  went  out  of  fashion,  for  there  is  fashion  in  flowers  as  well  as 
in  everything  else.  Within  a  few  years  the  Dahlia  has  again  come 
into  notice.  We  have  it  in  a  great  variety  of  colors,  double  and 
single,  large  and  small.  I  like  the  single  sorts  best  for  cut  flow- 
ers. Either  single  or  double  flower  abundantl}'  the  first  year  from 
seed,  provided  the  seed  is  sown  early  in  the  spring,  and  the  plants 
are  put  out  as  soon  as  possible  —  that  is,  as  soon  as  there  is  no 
danger  of  frosts.  After  the  first  year  there  is  no  difficulty  in  propa- 
gating by  tubers. 

HeliarUh'os  mvUifiorus  flore  pleno^  the  Perennial  Sunflower,  is  not 
as  extensively  cultivated  as  it  should  be.  I  find  quite  old  people 
know  it  better  than  younger  ones,  for  it  had  been  lost  to  cultivation 
until  some  one  found  it,  probably  in  some  old  garden.  I  cannot 
see  how  any  one  could  let  it  go  who  once  had  it  in  his  garden.  It 
is  herbaceous  and  perfectly  hardy,  commencing  to  bloom  in  mid- 
summer and  blooming  until  severe  frosts.  It  is  a  beautiful  plant, 
growing  from  four  to  six  feet  in  height,  and  producing  abundantly 
perfectfy  double  pure  yellow  flowers,  about  three  and  a  half  inches 
in  diameter.  Altogether  it  is  the  most  showy  flower  for  cutting 
and  for  garden  decoration  that  I  know  of. 

There  are  many  hardy  plants  and  shrubs  worthy  of  cultivation 
which  require  no  special  care,  and  there  is  a  growing  tendency 
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toward  hardy  flowers,  especially  herbaceous  and  bulbous  sorts. 
What  is  more  beautiful  in  late  summer  and  autumn  than  Anemone 
Japonkaf  The  white  variety,  Honorine  Jobert,  is  the  finest. 
Often  it  grows  four  feet  in  height.  Large  bunches  of  dark  green 
leaves  are  surmounted  by  numerous  pure  white,  single  flowers,  re- 
sembling those  of  HeUebo7'u8  niger  (Christmas  Rose).  It  is  her- 
baceous aud  liardy,  only  requiring  a  little  compost  in  the  fall. 
One  very  acceptable  feature  of  this  plant  is  the  fact  of  its  thriving 
in  partial  shade,  and  as  almost  everybody  has  some  such  place 
which  is  rather  hard  to  fill,  it  just  supplies  the  want. 

Early  in  summer  we  have  Poeonia  ienuifolia^  with  its  delicately 
cut  foliage  and  double  flowers,  the  color  and  size  of  a  Jacqueminot 
rose.     This  is  also  an  herbaceous  plant. 

The  new,  hardy  Amaryllia  Hallii  is  very  beautiful.  It  makes 
its  foliage  early  in  spring,  and  after  maturing  it  dies  down.  Late 
in  the  summer  the  flower  stalks  spring  up  almost  like  magic,  so 
rapid  is  their  growth,  and  produce  a  number  of  pink^  blossoms 
which  are  unlike  any  other  Amaryllis  or  Lily  with  which  I  am  ac 
quainted.  I  consider  it  a  great  acquisition  to  the  list  of  hardy 
bulbs. 

Euphorbia  corollala  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  plant.  The 
flowers  are  white,  ^uite  small,  in  panicles,  and  keep  a  long  time 
after  being  cut,  making  it  very  useful  for  cut  flowera.  It  is  an  her- 
baceous plant. 

The  Oriental  Poppy  is  a  very  showy  flower,  and  deserves  a  place 
in  the  garden.  It  is  a  perennial,  but  is  easily  grown  from  seed, 
and  blooms  tlie  second  year.  Most  people  like  it  because  it  makes 
so  much  show  when  in  bloom,  and  after  that  it  requires  no  care. 
It  is  also  ver}'  hardy. 

The  hardy  Pentstemons  are  useful  flowers,  and  are  well  worth 
cultivating.  They  are  very  easily  grown,  and  I  should  miss  mine 
very  much. 

The  Hollyhock  is  a  great  favorite.  People  who  have  grown  holly- 
hocks in  old  times  remember  them  as  purely  single  flowers,  or  at 
most  semi-double,  and  they  look  on  the  hollyhock  of  today  as 
entirely  disconnected  with  the  old-fashioned  flower  of  long  ago. 
Their  plants  were  hard}'  and  came  up  year  after  year ;  ours  must 
be  protected,  or  the  place  where  they  were  will  be  vacant  in  the 
spring.  They  must  be  taken  up,  and  covered  in  a  cold  frame,  or 
protected  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  feel  the  effects  of  freezing 
and  thawing.     It  is  a  good  plan  when  you  have  one  or  two  rows 
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to  put  some  compost  and  leaves  around  the  plants,  and  cover  with 
sashes  and  matting,  or  something  of  the  kind  ;  or,  what  is  easier, 
to  plant  against  a  fence,  and  a  stake  will  keep  the  sashes  in  place 
without  the  trouble  of  making  frames.  They  are  grown  exten- 
sively from  seed.  The  seedlings  require  no  protection  the  first 
year  beyond  a  little  compost  around  the  roots.  Each  3'ear  brings 
a  more  varied  range  of  color.  From  white  to  black  we  have  al- 
most every  color  and  shade. 

The  Clematis  is  considered  hardj' ;  but  many  complain  that  a 
blight  has  fallen  on  some  of  their  plants.  In  many  cases  they 
flourish  in  the  same  location  for  years.  I  have  a  number  of  varie- 
ties which  get  no  special  care  beyond  a  little  mulching  in  the 
autumn.  They  have  been  out  a  number  of  3'ears,  alwa^^s  come 
up  strong  in  the  spring,  and  flower  profusely  through  the  sea- 
son. I  think  Clematis  Flammula  one  of  the  finest  climbers  we 
have.  It  seems  more  like  a  jasmine  than  a  clematis.  Indeed 
when  I  first  saw  it,  it  was  in  a  private  garden,  and  they  called  it 
O.  jasmijioidea^  and  under  that  name  I  tried  more  than  two  3'ears 
to  get  it.  The  foliage  is  small  and  bright,  unlike  that  of  any  other 
clematis  that  I  know.  The  flowers  are  pure  white,  very  delicate, 
covering  the  whole  plant,  and  very  like  the  Jasmine  in  fragrance. 
C.  VUicella  I  find  very  hardy ;  and  the  variety  cUba  has  survived 
two  winters.  Jackmanyii  and  some  other  old  varieties,  as  I  have 
before  said,  I  have  no  difiSculty  in  growing ;  but  some  newer  sorts 
which  I  have  tried  the  last  two  or  three  years  have  come  up,  and 
suddenly  withered  and  died.  Perhaps,  as  some  dealers  say,  there 
is  a  disease  among  them.  They  say  they  dare  not  recommend 
them  as  they  used  to  do.  All  I  can  say  is  that  they  disappear, 
and  from  no  apparent  cause. 

There  is  a  great  range  in  bedding  plants ;  some  are  desirable  for 
cut  flowers,  some  only  valuable  for  garden  decoration,  and  some 
answer  both  purposes.  Among  the  last  named  are  the  semi-double 
Geraniums,  and  they  are  so  beautiful  and  useful  we  might  discard 
the  single  in  their  favor,  and  gain  by  it. 

Gladioli  we  must  have,  and  anj'  one  who  will  may  grow  them. 
With  the  descriptive  catalogues  sent  out  by  reliable  dealers  one 
can  hardly  go  astray  in  selecting  varieties,  but  as  a  rule  it  would 
be  better  to  choose  from  exhibition  flowers,  by  which  one  can  judge 
better  than  by  descriptions.  A  great  many  new  varieties  do  not 
satisfy  our  expectations,  and  there  are  so  many  comparatively  new 
ones  which  are  really  fine  and  reasonably  cheap,  that  it  does  not 
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pay  to  invest  much  by  way  of  experiment.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  fine  varieties  never  are  cheap,  because  they  propagate  slowly, 
either  by  increase  of  bulbs  or  by  bulblets.  I  have  some  that  I 
have  had  several  years,  with  little  increase,  and  I  can  see  by  them 
why  the  price  keeps  about  the  same  on  some  bulbs,  while  others 
just  as  good  are  comparatively  cheap.  An  example  of  the  latter 
is  Eugene  Scribe,  whicli  increases  rapidly  and  never  produces  a 
poor  spike.  I  wish  there  were  more  varieties  as  good,  3'et  it  is 
cheap  and  accessible  to  all.  The  seedlings  originated  in  this 
countrj'  are,  in  my  opinion,  as  fine  in  proportion  to  the  number 
grown  as  those  raised  in  France  and  England.  I  had  some  un- 
bloomed  seedlings  last  season  from  C.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  of  Garden 
City,  N.Y.,  among  which  I  found  some  spikes  of  rare  merit.  A 
few  which  they  had  set  aside  for  name  were  superb.  Also,  by 
the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Allen,  I  bloomed  their  seedling  Gen.  Sheridan, 
a  very  fine  scarlet,  not  yet  on  the  market.  I  have  also  had  seed- 
lings from  V.  H.  Hallock,  Son,  &  Thorpe,  which  were  very.  fine. 
James  Vick  has  furnished  us  with  some  excellent  varieties.  I 
think  Longfellow  very  fine  indeed.  There  is  no  need  of  mention- 
ing the  fine  seedlings  produced  by  the  members  of  this  Society,  as 
they  have  spoken  for  themselves  when  on  exhibition.  With  the 
seedlings  that  are  being  produced  in  this  country  there  will  soon 
be  no  need  to  send  abroad,  if,  indeed,  there  is  now.  I  have  pur- 
chased bulbs  from  home  and  abroad,  and  I  find  I  cannot  get  as 
satisfactory'  results  the  first  3'ear  from  imported  bulbs  as  from  home- 
grown. After  the  first  3'ear  there  is  little  difiference.  I  never 
make  up  my  mind  as  to  the  merits  of  an  imported  gladiolus  the 
first  year  it  blooms.  Gladioli  grow  in  almost  an}-  soil,  unless  it  is 
wet  and  heav}',  under  which  conditions  they  will  not  thrive  or  pro- 
duce fine  flowers.  A  sunny  location,  with  light,  loamy  soil,  partly 
sand,  and  well  enriched,  with  plenty  of  water  in  dry  times,  suits 
them  well.  The  bulbs  must  not  be  planted  too  near  the  surface; 
from  three  to  four  inches  in  depth,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
bulb,  is  about  right.  Remember,  the  new  bulb  or  corm  is  made 
above  the  old  bulb. 

Tuberous  Rooted  Begonias  ought  to  be  grown  in  every  garden. 
I  prize  them  more  highly  than  any  other  bedding  plant,  for  with 
me  they  are  truly  bedders.  They  stand  the  rain  much  belter  than 
any  other  bedding  plant  that  I  have  ever  grown,  from  the  fact  that 
the  blossoms  have  thick,  waxy  petals,  and  as  the}^  close  when  it 
rains,  the  water  slips  oflT  the  outside  of  the  flower.     As  soon  as  the 
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rain  is  over  the  blossoms  open  as  bright  as  if  there  had  been  no 
rain,  and  seem  to  look  with  surprise  on  their  bedraggled  neighbors. 
Last  summer  I  bedded  out  about  fifty  varieties,  amongst  them 
Pearceiy  which  I  had  never  seen  outside  the  greenhouse.  I  never  saw 
SQch  fine  plants  of  that  variety.  They  were  literally  covered  with 
the  lovely  blossoms,  which  stood  well  above  the  handsome  foliage. 
I  cannot  see  why  this  class  of  begonias  is  not  more  generally 
grown  for  bedding  purposes,  except  that  they  are  rather  new.  I 
protected  mine  with  newspapers  and  cloth  until  the  last  week  in 
October.  Then  I  lifted  them  in  boxes  and  let  them  ripen  off. 
The  tubers  may  be  kept  in  sand  during  the  winter,  being  ex- 
amined once  in  a  while  to  see  that  the}*  do  not  get  so  dry  as  to 
wither,  or  so  wet  from  any  cause  as  to  decay.  In  the  spring  they 
may  be  planted  quite  close  together  in  a  box  of  earth,  where  they 
will  start  without  any  heat.  As  I  said  before,  they  will  stand  a 
great  deal  of  cold.  We  all  remember  the  hard  frost  the  latter  part 
of  last  May.  I  trembled  for  my  begonias,  which  had  been  planted 
oat  only  a  few  days  before.  I  had  protected  them  with  flower- 
pots from  the  sun  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day  and  from  an}' 
change  that  might  occur  at  night.  Over  these  I  put  some  carpet- 
ing, and  they  were  not  affected  in  the  least  by  the  extreme  cold. 
I  speak  of  my  experience  thus  minutely  to  show  how  valuable  I 
consider  them  for  bedding.  Another  important  fact  is  that  they 
commence  to  bloom  when  quite  small,  and  flower  without  inter- 
mission through  the  season. 

I  cannot  stop  to  enumerate  the  annuals,  biennials,  and  greenhouse 
plants,  that  help  make  up  our  gardens,  nor  shall  I  touch  on  shrubs, 
as  they  form  a  subject  by  themselves. 

It  seems  as  though  some  new  plague  in  the  wa}'  of  disease, 
worm,  or  bug  made  its  appearance  every  year.  The  last  two 
years  have  been  no  exception.  I  thought  last  year  that  I  had 
every  worm  or  insect  injurious  to  plant-life,  known  or  unknown, 
in  mj'  garden.  1883  brought  the  aphis  on  lilies,  which  in  many 
instances  destroyed  them  entirely.  Last  season  I  determined  to 
experiment  with  tobacco  water.  I  have  several  beds  of  lilies, 
comprising  perhaps  twentj'-five  varieties.  One  bed  I  mulched 
about  three  inches  thick  with  tobacco  stems  that  had  been  steeped 
to  syringe  rose  bushes.  I  threw  them  wet  about  the  stalks  and 
let  them  remain  through  the  season.  Although  the  plants  were 
perfectly  covered  wiih  the  pests  the  previous  season  none  came 
last  year.     The  others  were  as  bad  as  they  could  be,  and  I  doubt 
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very  much  whether  some  of  them  will  come  np  next  spring.  I 
brushed  and  syringed  with  cold  water  and  tobacco  water,  but  all 
to  no  purpose. 

It  is  time  to  think  of  sowing  seed.  Annuals  must  be  sown  soon, 
in  order  to  have  them  bloom  early,  for  the  space  between  seedtime 
and  harvest  is  short,  and  we  must  be  up  and  doing.  Biennials  if 
sown  early  will,  manj^  of  them,  bloom  the  first  3'ear,  and  those 
that  do  not  will,  by  being  started  early,  make  stronger  plants  and 
be  better  able  to  withstand  the  winter.  Truly  the  spring  is  a 
busy  time  to  all  growers  of  flowers.  Dame  Nature  has  been  stor- 
ing her  forces,  and  spring  flowers  are  onl}'  awaiting  her  orders  to 
appear.  The  snowdrop  and  crocus  will  soon  be  here,  and  the 
thought  of  tiie  dainty  blossoms  fills  us  with  gladness  and  delight. 
Birds  will  not  tarry  long,  for  despite  the  weather  they  come, 
bringing  comfort  to  hearts  weary  with  waiting  for  winter  to  be 
over.  No  matter  how  hard  the  storms  are  after  the}'  come, 
winter  cannot  stay  long,  for  the  couriers  of  spring  have  arrived. 
Let  us  remember,  as  we  admire  the  beauties  of  ^the  floral  king- 
dom,— 

*'  God  might  hare  bade  the  earth  bring  forth 

Enough  for  great  and  small, 
The  oak  tree  and  the  cedar  tree, 

Without  a  flower  at  all. 
We  might  have  had  enough,  enough, 

For  every  want  of  ours. 
For  luxury,  medicine,  and  toil. 

And  yet  have  had  no  flowers. 

»'  Then  wherefore,  wherefore,  were  they  made. 
All  dyed  with  rainbow  light. 
All  fashioned  with  supremest  grace, 

Upspringing  day  and  night :  — 
Springing  in  valleys  green  and  low, 

And  on  the  mountains  high, 
And  in  the  silent  wilderness 
Where  no  man  passeth  by? 

'*  Our  outward  life  requires  them  not: 

Then  wherefore  have  they  birth? 
To  minister  delight  to  man ; 

To  beautify  the  earth ; 
To  comfort  man ;  — to  whisper  hope, 

Whene'er  his  faith  is  dim; 
For  whoso  careth  for  the  flowers 

Will  care  much  more  for  him !  " 
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Discussion. 


Rev.  A.  B.  Muzzey  expressed  the  pleasure  he  felt  in  hearing  an 
essay  from  a  lady,  and  especially  so  good  a  paper,  giving  not  only 
the  result  of  experience  in  the  culture  of  flowers  but  evidence  of 
a  love  of  nature.  Ladies  are  peculiarl}'  successful  in  cultivating 
flowers,  and  their  experience  is  very  valuable. 

Mrs.  Nelson  said,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  whether  tuberous 
rooted  begonias  would  stand  the  sun,  that  they  will  bear  it  better 
than  fuchsias,  but  not  as  well  as  geraniums.  Hers  get  the  morning 
sun  and  a  part  of  the  mid-day  sun.  It  is  better  to  shade  them  in 
the  afternoon. 

Edward  L.  Beard  agreed  with  Mr.  Muzzej'  in  his  tribute  to  the 
lady  members  of  the  Society.  He  looked  to  them  not  only  for 
papers  at  these  discussions  but  for  cooperation  in  all  the  work  of 
the  Societ}'.  He  had  been  struck  in  3^ears  past  with  their  en- 
thusiasm and  earnestness,  and  hoped,  in  coming  time,  for  acces- 
sions to  their  numbers. 

The  extremes  of  our  climate  are  such  that  many  beautiful  flowers 
which  are  grown  out-doors  in  England  cannot  be  grown  here,  but 
with  intelligent  management  we  can  grow  man}'  that  we  do  not 
now.  Besides  many  hard}'  Pentstemons,  natives  of  our  own 
conntry,  there  are  forty  or  fifty  varieties  of  florists*  hybrids, 
which,  though  only  half-hardy,  are  among  the  most  beautiful 
flowers  in  the  garden.  They  can  be  grown  without  difl^cnlty  if 
lifted,  and  wintered  in  a  cold  frame.  They  are  easily  propagated 
by  cuttings  or  by  division,  and  he  has  lost  very  few.  The  Double 
Geum,  which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  perennials,  but  not  hardy 
here,  should  have  the  same  shelter.  Mr.  Beard  thought  be  had 
had  as  much  experience  as  any  one  with  tuberous  rooted  begonias. 
There  is  no  more  beautiful  flower  for  bedding,  but  there  is  a  great 
difference  in  the  hardiness  of  the  varieties.  The  double  kinds  will 
not  stand  the  hot  summer  sun.  He  has  raised  two  or  three  hun- 
dred double  seedlings.  The  single  kinds  vary  in  hardiness,  but 
there  are  some  that  will  stand  the  sun  ;  among  them  are  Vesuvius 
and  Emperor.  In  the  greenhouse  tuberous  rooted  begonias  are 
subject  to  rust,  and  require  a  great  deal  of  air.  He  put  them  in  a 
cold  frame  facing  south,  and  most  of  them  burned  up.  He  con- 
cluded that  it  was  impossible  to  grow  them  in  open  beds  without 
partial  shade ;  evergreen  boughs  stuck  around  and  among  them 
will  answer  this  purpose.     It  is  difiScult  to  keep  the  tubers  over 
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winter,  on  acconnt  of  their  liability  to  rot  in  midwinter ;  he  had  lost 
a  quartisr  part  of  his.  The  best  place  to  keep  them  is  on  a  com- 
paratively dry  shelf  in  the  cellar,  at  a  temperature  of  about 
fifty-five  degrees.  The}"  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  and  so 
perpetuated.  The  new  varieties  seem  tender,  like  the  new  roses. 
Seedlings  raised  here  from  imported  seed  are  hardier  than  the 
named  varieties  imported.  They  are  easily  raised  from  seed,  which 
should  be  sown  about  the  first  of  January,  so  as  to  be  ready  for 
planting  out  early  in  the  season  for  summer  decoration. 

Mr.  Beard  said  he  should  like  to  see  the  Narcissus  more  cul- 
tivated; there  are  many  new  and  beautiful  kinds.  Every  one 
should  grow  them.  They  will  not  do  in  damp  soil,  but  want  a 
place  where  the  bulbs  will. mature  in  July.  Another  most  desirable 
plant  is  the  Carnation,  —  not  the  tree  Carnation,  but  a  haixlier 
race,  which,  though  not  quite  hardy,  is  susceptible  of  cold  frame 
culture.  There  are  from  fifty  to  sevent3^-five  kinds  which  are  never 
seen  in  gardens  here.  Three  years  ago  he  imported  thirt}'  or  forty 
varieties,  of  which  he  lost  but  few,  and  he  has  propagated  from 
them,  and  in  spring  will  plant  them  out ;  but  those  who  plant  them 
out  and  let  them  alone  will  be  disappointed.  They  might  be  pro- 
tected b}'  putting  a  cold  frame  over  them  without  lifting,  but  in 
this  case  the  bed  should  be  raised  one  or  two  feet..  Among  the 
best  varieties  are  W.  P.  Milner,  Mary  Morris,  Mrs.  Simkins,  Blush 
Clove,  and  The  Governor.  Cold,  stagnant  moisture  in  the  ground 
is  deleterious  to  them  ;  and  it  is  the  same  with  Lilium  aurcUum  and 
other  tender  lilies,  which  should  be  planted  in  raised  beds. 

Ever}'  one  who  loves  a  garden  should  have  a  cold  frame.  They 
are  ordinarily  dug  out  about  two  feet  in  depth,  and  lined  with 
plank  or  brick,  and  in  winter  should  be  banked  up  with  leaves,  and 
the  glass  should  be  covered  with  mats  and  shuttere. 

E.  W.  Wood  was  much  pleased  with  the  practical  value  of  Mrs. 
Nelson's  essay.  Flowers  will  grow  for  those  who  l6ve  them,  and 
the  exhibition  tables  both  here  and  at  Worcester  bear  witness  to 
the  skill  of  the  writer  in  the  cultivation  of  flowers.  He  had  hoped 
that  this  would  prove  a  field-day  for  the  ladies,  who  have  more  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  subject  before  the  Society'  than  most  of 
the  male  members.  It  would  be  for  the  health  of  ladies  to  work 
in  gardens  more  than  they  now  do,  and  it  would  afiTord  them  quite 
as  much  opportunity  as  their  dresses  and  room  papers  to  cultivate 
their  taste  for  colors  and  arrangement.  The  speaker  referred  to 
the  methods  of  originating  and  introducing  new  varieties  of  flowers, 
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and  said  that,  instead  of  accepting  the  glowing  descriptions  in 
florists'  catalogues,  it  would  be  better  to  go  to  horticultural  exhibi- 
tions, where  one  can  see  every  week  the  productions  of  the  best 
gardeners,  with  the  names  attached,  which  can  be  noted  and  selec- 
tions made. 

Mr.  Beard  said,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  whether  flowers  can  be 
bloomed  in  a  cold  frame  in  winter,  that  there  are  few  that  can, 
but  there  are  many  that  will  bloom  in  early  spring.  His  theory  of  the 
cold  frame  is  that  it  is  a  place  for  the  storage  of  plants,  to  grow  for 
winter  blooming.     He  grows  in  them  a  succession  of  plants  which 
give  him  greater  pleasure  than  those  in   the  greenhouse,  including 
the  Polyanthus,  English  Primrose,  and  Auricula,  of  different  colors. 
The  Polyanthus  needs  a  cool,  dry  place,  and  must  be  raised  from 
seed  every  year.     From  the  end  of  January  until  summer  sets  in 
they  are  a  mass  of  bloom.     Pansies  will  bloom  in  a  cold  ftame 
from  January  to  June ;  after  that  they  are  out  of  place.     He  sows 
the  seed  in  August  and  uncovers  the  frame  at  all  seasons  when  it 
is  not  too  cold.     The  Anemone  coronaria^  a  very  beautiful  flower, 
may  also  be  cultivated  in  the  same  way.     He  raises  it  from  seed 
very  successfully ;  he  sows  the  seed  in  January  and  gets  plants 
large  enough  to  set  b}'^  autumn.      He  has  also  had  great  success 
with  imported  tubers.     He  lifts  these  afler  flowering,  and  stores 
them  in  sand  and  replants  in  the  fall.     In  England  and  the  south 
of  France  it  grows  wild.      Hepaticas  also  —  not  the  hardy  native 
species,  but  the  double  pink  and  double  scarlet  varieties  —  may  be 
grown  in  the  same  way,  as  may  also  Myosotia  dissittflora  and  other 
varieties  of  Forget-me-nots.   Violets  do  better  in  a  cold  frame  than 
in  a  greenhouse,  where  they  feel  the  effect  of  constant  forcing.     In 
cold  frames  they  can  be  propagated  from  year  to  year.   Mr.  Robert 
Pratt's  were  the  finest  the  speaker  had  ever  seen  ;  they  are  grown 
nnder  natural  conditions,  in  frames  only,  and  never  forced.     The 
Narcissus  BvXbocodium^  or  Hoop  Petticoat  Narcissus,  and  the  white 
variety  are  very  desirable  for  cultivation  in   cold  frames.      The 
Calochortus  or  Mariposa  Lily  is  a  most  beautiful  flower,  of  which 
there  are  flfteen  or  twenty  species  indigenous  to  the  western  coast 
of  North  America ;  it  is  said  by  many  that  it  cannot  be  grown  here, 
but  it  can  be  with  the  aid  of  a  cold  frame.   They  can  be  grown  out- 
doors in  England.     There  is  now  a  great  rage  in  England  over  the 
different  species  of  Helleborus  ;  within  the  last  three  or  four  years 
we  have  gained  more  knowledge  of  them  than  we  ever  had  before. 
Here  and  in  England  they  need  the  protection  of  cold  frames,  but 
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in  Ireland  they  are  quite  hardy.  The  speaker  has  some  plants  of 
Hellehorus  angustifolia^  from  which  he  has  cut  flowers  considerably 
larger  than  the  white  Anemone  Japonica,  Few  conld  appreciate 
them  without  seeing  them.  The  Hellebores  flower  about  Christ- 
mas, and  are  known  as  Christmas  Roses.  There  are  many  inferior 
varieties,  of  dingy  colors,  and  not  worth  growing;  that  named  is 
the  best.  Frame  culture  requires  the  maximum  of  light,  but  is  not 
very  difficult,  attention  to  airing  at  all  times,  except  on  da^-s  when 
zero  weather  prevails,  being  most  important. 

Mr.  Wood  said  that  cold  frames  and  hot-beds  are  two  ver}'  dis- 
tinct things.  Only  pansies  and  violets  are  grown  by  florists  in  cold 
frames.  He  believed  that  better  bedding  plants  could  be  grown  in 
hot-beds  than  in  greenhouses ;  cuttings  might  be  struck,  and  the 
whole  stock  grown  in  them.  The}'  may  be  used  to  great  advan- 
tage, when  nearly  exhausted,  in  hardening  off  plants  to  prepare 
them  for  summer.  He  practises  this  method,  and  the  plants  grow 
stout  and  stocky. 

Mr.  Beard  said  that  Mr.  Wood  had  struck  a  very  important 
point.  A  greenhouse-grown  plant  is  apt  to  flag  when  planted  out- 
doors, but  a  hot-bed,  with  a  slight  bottom  heat,  gives  just  what  is 
wanted  to  inure  it  gradually  to  the  out-door  air.  He  would  plunge 
tuberous  rooted  begonias  in  a  nearly  spent  hot-bed  and  gradually 
harden  them  off,  and  other  plants  the  same,  giving  abundance  of 
air,  and  finally  lifting  the  glass  entirely  before  transplanting.  This 
is  a  secret  that  all  have  not  learned. 

Joseph  H.  Woodford  said  that  one  of  our  best  florists  places 
portable  cold  fi*ames  over  his  Lilies-of-the-valley,  and  gets  flowers 
two  weeks  earlier  than  the  speaker  can,  though  his  plants  are  in  a 
light,  sandy  soil,  in  full  sunshine.  The  frames  are  placed  over  the 
plants  about  the  first  of  March,  and  the  frost  soon  comes  out,  and 
the  plants  begin  to  grow.  The  plants  are  in  beds  about  six  feet 
wide.  The  liiies-of- the- valley  are  the  worst  treated  of  all  flowers, 
being  put  into  corners  and  under  the  shade  of  trees,  when  they 
should  have  full  sunshine  and  light,  warm,  rich  soil.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  let  them  grow  too  thickly,  as  is  generally  done.  They 
should  have  alternate  rows,  a  foot  wide,  cut  out,  so  as  to  renew 
the  bed,  and  the  dug  spaces  should  be  manured.  The  surplus 
plants  can  be  given  to  the  neighbors.  They  increase  like  straw- 
berries,  only  that  the  runners  are  under  ground. 
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On  motion,  it  was  voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  pre- 
sented to  Mrs.  Nelson  for  her  interesting  address. 

The  Committee  on  Discussions  announced  that  on  the  next 
Saturday,  Hon.  James  J.  H.  Gregory  would  read  a  paper  on 
"  Potash ;  Where  Found  in  Nature  ;  its  Uses  in  Agriculture,  and 
the  Cheapest  Sources  of  Supply." 


BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  February  21,  1885. 
An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'clock. 
President  Moore  in  the  chair. 

Charles  H.  B.  Breck,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  appointed  on 
the  3d  of  January  to  prepare  a  memorial  of  Francis  Lyman  Win- 
ship,  reported  the  following :  — 

Whereas^  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  remove  from  a  sphere 
of  usefulness  F.  Lyman  Winship,  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society  for  more  than  thirty  years,  who  during  that 
time  served  faithfully  for  ten  years  as  Recording  Secretary  of  the 
Societj',  and  for  five  years  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ar- 
rangements, and  whose  influence  added  largely  to  the  advancing  of 
the  interests  of  the  Society,  and  the  promotion  of  a  spirit  of  good- 
will and  friendship  among  its  members,  — 

Resolved,  That  we  who  were  associated  with  him  sincerely  mourn 
his  loss,  and  the  loss  sustained  bj^  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society. 

Resolved,  That  we  deeply  sympathize  with  the  family  of  the 
deceased  in  their  great  bereavement,  and  implore  for  them  consola- 
tion from  Him  who  has  taken  a  beloved  husband  and  father. 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  placed  on  the  records  of  this 
Society,   and   that   a  copy  be  transmitted   to  the  family  of  the 

deceased. 

Chas.  H.  B.  Breck,  ^ 

W.  J.  Underwood,    >  Committee, 

John  C.  Hovet,         j 
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Mr.  Breck,  in  presentiDg  the  resolutions,  said  that  he  could 
hardly  find  language  to  express  his  grief  at  the  loss  of  a  life-long 
fHend,  who  was  honorable  in  all  his  transactions ;  who  gave  per- 
fect satisfaction  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements 
and  as  Recording  Secretary  of  the  Society ;  and  whose  genial  and 
social  nature  not  only  made  him  many  personal  friends,  but  led 
them  to  feel  an  interest  in  the  Society. 

William  C.  Strong  said  that  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Winship  an 
old  landmark  was  removed  fh>m  the  Society.  He  was  a  genial 
companion  and  an  active  and  hoaored  member  of  the  Society,  and 
succeeded  the  speaker  as  Recording  Secretary.  He  was  the  last 
representative  of  the  famous  Winship  nursery,  having  succeeded 
the  brothers  who  founded  it  and  were  largely  instrumental  in  the 
dissemination  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  and  plants. 

President  Moore  agreed  with  all  that  had  been  said  by  the  two 
speakers  who  had  preceded  him.  He  had  noticed  that  Mr.  Win- 
ship always  had  a  kind  word  for  every  one. 

The  resolutions  were  then  unanimously  adopted. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  February  28. 

MEETING  FOR  DISCUSSION. 
Potash  in  Agriculture. 

At  this  meeting  a  paper  was  expected  from  Hon.  James  J.  H. 
Gregory,  of  Marblehead,  on  "  Potash,  Where  Found  in  Nature,  its 
Uses  in  Agriculture,  and  the  Cheapest  Sources  of  Supply."  Mr. 
Gregory  was  prevented,  by  an  accident  to  a  railroad  train,  from 
being  present,  and  a  call  was  made  on  the  President  for  his  views 
on  the  subject. 

President  Moore  said  that  all  that  is  needed  to  be  supplied  to 
plants  as  food  is  nitrogen,  phosphates,  and  potash,  in  some  form. 
Sometimes,  if  the  first  two  are  supplied,  the  crops  will  fail  for  want 
of  potash.  The  soils  in  this  State  are  generallj*  deficient  in  potash, 
but  feldspar  soils  have  plenty  of  it.  There  is  not  much  feldspar  in 
this  vicinit}-,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  In  some  places  in  New 
Hampshire.  In  such  places  the  application  of  potash  produces 
little  effect.      Some  crops,   such    as  asparagus,  cabbages,   and 
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potatoes,  require  a  great  deal  of  potash.     Dr.  Goessmann's  analy- 
sis of  the  ashes  of  the  roots  and  tops  of  asparagus  showed  more 
than  fifty  per  cent  of  potash.    This  convinced  the  speaker  that  on 
many  soils  it  is  not  supplied  in  sufficient  quantity  to  asparagus, 
and  now  he  has  a  bed  of  an  acre  and  a  half  on  a  poor  soil  that 
naturally  produced  a  growth  of  pitch  pine  and  birch,  and  never  had 
a  shovelful  of  dung.     It  was  dressed  with  potash  and  bone,  and 
from  it  were  cut  the  bunches  which  received  the  first  prize  last 
year.     This  treatment  will  be  continued  until  signs  of  failure  are 
perceived.     The  cabbage  family  and  all  fruits  require  potash,  if  it 
is  not  in  the  soil  already ;  but  if  there  is  plenty  already  it  is  of  no  use 
to  apply  more,  though  some  cultivators,  who  have  increased  their 
crops  by  applying  it,  have  made  the  great  mistake  of  thinking  to 
secure  a  further  increase  by  applying  more  when  there  was  already 
enough  in  the  soil.     A  gentleman  in   Dighton  applied   a  large 
quantity  of  wood  ashes  to  his  ground,  which  added  nothing  to  his 
ci:op ;  but  he  had  previously  dressed  it  liberally  with  muriate  of 
lK>tash.     Market  gardeners  near  large  cities  find  stable  manure  the 
cheapest  source  of  all  plant  food,  and  they  use  it  very  freely,  and 
find  little  benefit  from  the  use  of  ashes  or  potash  ;  for  where  thirty 
cords  of  stable  manure  are  used  to  the  acre,  as  is  sometimes  done 
by  market  gardeners,  it  furnishes  all  the  potash  needed.     Neither 
bone  nor  potash  evaporate,  and  they  leach  but  little. 

Major  Henry  Emery  said  that  he  considered  potash  the  most 
essential  food  for  all  vegetables,  especially  potatoes ;  one  hundred 
bushels  of  which,  with  the  tops,  furnish  by  analysis  one  hundred  and 
seventy-nine  pounds  of  potash  and  fifty-one  pounds  of  phosphoric 
acid.  In  boiling  a  bushel  of  washed  and  peeled  potatoes  it  was 
found  that  they  lost  thirty-two  per  cent  of  their  potash  and  twenty 
per  cent  of  their  phosphoric  acid,  and  the  water  in  which  they 
were  boiled  killed  grass  when  poured  on  it.  In  rich  lands,  or  when 
manured  with  dung,  potatoes  are  often  scabby,  but  in  land  newly 
burnt  over,  or  when  manured  with  potash,  they  never  are.  He 
strews  it  along  his  rows  of  potatoes,  and  seldom  sees  a  puncture  of 
the  skin.  Potatoes  need  more  potash  than  any  other  crop,  but 
com  will  not  kernel  out  at  the  tips  of  the  ears  if  there  is  not  sufiS- 
cient  potash  in  the  soil.  Potash  is  excellent  for  grass,  and,  when- 
ever applied  to  it,  brings  in  clover,  which  contains  a  large  quantity 
of  nitrogen.  Its  action  in  this  respect  has  never  been  explained. 
The  speaker  thought  that  potash  or  any  other  fertilizer  would 
leach  out  of  a  sandy,  gritty  soil,  unless  some  green  crop,  such  as 
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clover  or  buckwheat,  was  ploughed  m,  which  would  retain  not  only 
the  potash,  but  the  nitrogen  and  phosphates.  He  had  used  seven- 
teen tons  of  commercial  fertilizers  in  a  year  to  advantage,  and 
prefers  potash  in  the  form  of  muriate.  When  be  uses  stable  manure 
he  sprinkles  potash  over  it. 

William  H.  Hunt  said  that  in  common  with  most  farmers  away 
from  cities  he  had  found  a  deficiency  of  manure.  He  had  bought 
a  good  deal  of  stable  manure,  which  cost  him  eight  dollars  per  cord 
at  his  farm  in  Concord,  and  at  tliis  price  he  considered  it  an  expen- 
sive manure.  Some  years  ago  he  began  buying  phosphates  and 
other  commercial  fertilizers,  but  coucluded  that  they  paid  only 
with  exceptional  crops.  He  then  began  with  the  elements,  bone 
and  ashes,  buying  a  large  quantitj'  of  the  former  at  his  farm,  and 
using  freely  on  grapes  and  strawberries,  and  was  much  pleased 
with  the  results.  Since  then  he  has  bought  from  three  to  ten  tons 
of  bones  yearly,  and  ashes  when  he  could  get  them.  He  found 
that  it  did  not  pay  to  use  acid  to  reduce  bones ;  unlike  potash,  it 
is  not  valuable  as  a  fertilizer,  and  the  same  money  expended  for 
potash  would  produce  better  results.  Last  year  he  used  eighteen 
hundred  or  two  thousand  pounds  of  potash,  which  cost  four  and  a 
half  cents  per  pound.  It  comes  in  casks  of  about  four  hundred 
pounds  each,  and  is  as  hard  as.stone.  He  used  four  or  five  parts 
of  bone  to  one  of  potash.  The  bone,  which  is  ground,  but  not  very 
fine,  is  spread  in  the  barn  cellar.  The  potash  is  broken  with  a 
sledge-hammer,  and  dissolved  to  saturation  in  a  large  kettle  of 
boiling  water.  It  is  then  turned  on  the  bone,  and  sets  up  a  great 
heat,  evolving  nitrogen,  to  absorb  which  plaster  iS  used.  Kieserite 
(sulphate  of  magnesia)  is  a  better  absorbent,  but  costs  more.  It 
is  also  Itself  a  good  fertilizer  for  grapes.  The  mixture  of  bone 
and  potash  is  allowed  to  stand  two  or  three  weeks,  and  is  turned 
over  several  times,  and  each  time  covered  and  mixed  with  plaster 
or  loam.  It  is  considerable  trouble  to  reduce  bones  in  this  wa^', 
but  it  gives  a  better  return  for  the  money  than  buying  fertilizers 
in  the  market.  After  the  heap  has  fermented,  large  pieces  of  bone 
can  be  crushed  in  the  fingers.  He  uses  no  other  fertilizer  than  this 
on  his  strawberries,  and  it  is  equally  good  on  grapes.  He  has  put 
no  animal  manure  on  his  grapes  since  they  were  set  out,  but  dressed 
either  with  ashes  or  bone  and  potash  in  some  form,  and  this  treat- 
ment has  been  so  satisfactory  that  he  will  continue  it.  A  neighbor 
has  used  a  similar  preparation  of  bone  and  potash  on  his  pear 
trees,  making  the  fruit  better  and  fairer.     The  speaker  did  not 
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know  that  be  had  done  the  best  thing,  but  he  could  recommend 
the  preparation  for  almost  any  crop.  He  had  used  it  in  connection 
with  hen  manure  on  corn  and  other  crops  with  excellent  results. 
He  had  sometimes  been  cheated  in  bujing  wood  ashes.  In  hand- 
ling the  potash  care  must  be  taken  not  to  get  it  on  the  clothes  or 
person.  Muriate  of  potash  will  have  no  effect  in  reducing  bones. 
William  C.  Strong  said  all  are  agreed  that  potash  and  phosphates 
are  useful  fertilizers,  but  we  want  to  know  ,the  best  form.  lie  in- 
quired of  the  President  whether  he  had  used  bone-black  or  fine 
ground  bone  undissolved. 

President  Moore  said  that  he  used  bone-black  pretty  largely"  one 
year,  and  had  also  used  bone  in  all  other  forms.  In  choosing  he 
is  governed  largely  by  the  piice,  and  watches  to  see  where  he  can 
get  it  cheapest.  He  can  afford  to  apply  it  pretty  freely,  as  it  does 
not  waste,  but  will  come  into  use  at  some  time.  If  steamed  and 
ground  fine  it  will  last  three  or  four  years.  Potash  does  not  waste 
in  a  sandy  soil,  but  combines  with  it.  The  best  form  of  potash  is 
wood  ashes,  if  they  can  be  got  cheap  and  pure,  such  as  Canada 
ashes  with  five  or  six  pounds  of  potash  to  the  bushel ;  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  get  them  pure.  Wood  ashes  contain  phosphates  as  well  as 
potash,  and  this  is  why  ashes  are  preferable  to  muriate  of  potash, 
and  wh}'  leached  ashes  are  sometimes  nearly  as  good  as  un leached. 
He  reduces  bone  by  spreading  three  or  four  bushels  of  ashes,  and 
then  wetting  the  bone  and  putting  it  on  the  pile,  using  three  pounds 
of  ashes  to  one  of  bone.  It  will  heat  and  give  off  ammonia,  and  will 
need  turning  over  and  covering  with  loam,  peat,  or  plaster.  It 
should  have  a  pretty  thick  covering,  in  giving  which  you  extend 
the  fertilizer ;  but  this  you  can  afford  to  do  when  you  can't  afford 
to  buy  it  extended.  In  Mr.  Hunt's  plan  the  potash  is  more  caustic, 
and  there  is  more  danger  of  wasting  the  ammonia.  Many  people 
are  deceived  in  buying  muriate  of  potash,  a  high  grade  of  which 
contains  eighty-three  per  cent  of  muriate  of  potash,  which  is  equal 
to  fifty-five  per  cent  of  pure  potash. 

Bone-black  is  bone  burnt  as  you  would  burn  coffee,  and  is  used 
by  sugar  refiners  for  filtering  sugar;  after  it  has  been  used  it  is 
burnt  over  to  get  rid  of  the  impurities,  and  the  fine  part  is  screened 
out  and  sold  as  bone-black.  It  is  bought  by  manufacturers  of 
fertilizers  to  dry  off  their  mixtures,  being  in  the  form  of  a  fine,  dry 
powder  well  adapted  for  that  purpose.  There  is  more  phosphate 
in  bone-black  than  in  any  other  bone,  but  the  ammonia  is  all  burnt 
out  of  it.     There  is  less  ammonia  in  steamed  bone  than  in  fresh, 
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but  still  a  considerable  quantity,  —  so  much  tlxat  it  will  heat  in  a 
cask. 

A.  W.  Cheever  had  composted  fine  steamed  bone  with  ashes  as 
described  b}'  previous  speakers.  It  evolved  a  great  heat  and  a 
disagreeable  smell,  and  he  covered  it  with  loam.  He  applied  it  to 
pasture  land,  and  the  grass  was  improved,  but  whether  profitably 
or  not  he  could  not  say.  A  dealer  in  chemical  fertilizers  told  him 
that,  if  potash  alone  is  wanted,  muriate  or  sulphate  is  cheapest. 

Major  Emery  was  still  of  the  opinion,  though  the  President  dif- 
fered from  him,  that  a  very  fine,  sandy  soil  will  not  retain  potash, 
but  if  vegetable  matter  is  ploughed  in,  the  soil  will  hold  the  potash. 
Some  soils  will  hold  whatever  is  put  into  them.  He  had  reduced 
bones  by  placing  them  in  a  pit  and  putting  potash  over  them,  and 
covering  with  two  feet  of  loam.  In  this  way  he  got  his  bone  pure. 
The  mixture  was  applied  to  cabbages  with  good  results.  In 
steamed  bones  three  per  cent  of  the  nitrogen  is  lost.  It  is  true 
that  tlie  ashes  of  asparagus  have  a  large  proportion  of  potash,  but, 
like  all  plants  that  grow  quickly,  asparagus  makes  very  little  ashes. 
Poplar  wood  ashes  have  a  larger  percentage  of  potash  than  oak 
wood  ashes,  but  the  slowly  growing  oak  makes  more  ashes  than 
the  quiekl}'  growing  poplar. 

W.  H.  Hills  said  that  he  had  tried  the  experiment  of  dis- 
solving whole  bones  and  succeeded,  though  a  chemist  said  he  could 
not  do  it.  He  first  tried  sulphuric  acid,  and  burnt  his  fingers  and 
his  pocket.  If  a  half-hogshead  is  used,  and  there  is  a  nail  driven 
through  it,  the  acid  will  eat  the  nail  and  leak  out.  He  recom- 
mended a  wooden  vat,  made  like  those  nsed  by  cider-makers,  with- 
out any  metal.  His  greatest  trouble  is  to  get  wood  ashes.  He 
sometimes  tempts  the  pedler  of  soap  to  leave  his  load  with  him, 
and  if  he  set  out  to  collect  ashes,  would  take  soap  to  pay  for  them 
in  preference  to  cash.  Canada  ashes  are  good  if  pure.  A  neigh- 
bor of  his  gets  them  pure,  but  they  come  rather  high,  —  about 
thirty-three  cents  per  bushel.  Dr.  Nichols  says  that  ashes  will 
cut  or  saponify  finely  ground  bones  in  a  few  hours,  and  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  spend  two  or  three  weeks,  and  there  would  be  a 
saving  in  ammonia  as  well  as  in  time.  Some  scientific  men  say 
that  plaster  drives  off  ammonia,  but  Dr.  Nichols  says  it  does  not. 
The  speaker  uses  bone  and  wood  ashes  as  he  does  stable  manure  — 
all  he  can  get.  He  thought  bone  and  ashes  should  be  applied  in 
the  fall,  or  in  very  early  spring,  to  have  the  effect  show  the  first 
year.     The  second  crop  is  often  benefited  more  than  the  first.     It 
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takes  some  time  for  it  to  become  mixed  with  the  soil.  Bone  alone 
is  of  little  value  the  first  year,  even  when  ground  fine.  Ashes 
alone  do  not  act  as  soon  as  he  used  to  think  they  did.  He  does  not 
think  they  benefit  cabbages  the  fii^t  year.  In  an  experiment  with 
ashes  applied  late  in  spring,  on  a  square  rod  of  grass,  the  product 
weighed  half  a  pound  less  than  on  the  adjoining  square  rod  ;  but 
after  the  fall  rains  the  effect  of  the  ashes  was  seen.  He  doubts 
whether  ashes  affect  young  corn  so  promptly  as  is  supposed,  though 
they  might  if  used  in  connection  with  hen  manare.  His  soil  is  a 
sandy  loam,  not  very  light. 

Major  Emery  said  that  in  Dover  ashes  are  much  used  on  grass  on 
clay  soils,  and  the  effect  is  seen  the  first  year,  and  will  last  about 
four  years. 

Mr.  Hills  said  that  his  father-in-law  uses  all  the  unleached  ashes 
he  can  get,  and  has  the  handsomest  growth  of  timothy  he  ever  saw. 

President  Moore  feared  that  Mr.  Hills's  statement  in  regard  to 
the  difficulty  of  dissolving  bones  in  acid  might  be  misleading.  He 
had  dissolved  many  tons  of  bones  in  acid  and  there  is  no  trouble 
about  it  when  you  know  how.  He  used  an  old  feed-trough,  putting 
in  a  hundred  pounds  of  bones,  and  then  mixing  fifty  pounds  of 
acid  with  the  same  bulk  (not  weight)  of  water  in  a  tub,  and  pouring 
it  on  the  bones,  and  stirring  it  up  with  long-handled  hoes.  The 
greatest  difficulty  comes  from  the  mixture  being  in  a  wet  state.  He 
uses  plaster  or  dry  soil  to  assist  in  drying  it.  If  too  much  acid  is 
used  it  is  left  of  the  consistency  of  melted  India-rubber.  He  had 
dissolved  whole  bones  with  acid,  but  it  is  very  difficult,  and  he 
advised  those  present  not  to  try  to  dissolve  any  but  pretty  fine 
bone.  Bone  cannot  be  ground  fine  enough  for  plants  to  take  up 
without  being  dissolved. 

O.  B.  Hadwen  said  that,  from  the  statements  made  here  toda^-, 
we  can  conclude  that  finely  ground  bone  and  potash  are  excellent 
food  for  crops^.  He  had  used  many  tons  of  each,  and  had  never 
failed,  when  they  were  properly  applied,  to  get  good  results.  In 
Mr.  Hills's  experiment  there  was  probably  not  rain  enough  to  dis- 
solve the  potash  in  the  ashes ;  crops  cannot  take  up  food  until  it  is 
presented  to  them  in  solution.  The  most  natural  source  of  potash  — 
wood  ashes  —  is  getting  short.  If  near  a  city  a  farmer  can  avail 
himself  to  a  certain  extent  of  stable  manure,  but  away  from  the 
city  he  must  use  commercial  fertilizers,  and  we  can  sum  up  the 
matter  by  saying  that  potash  and  bone  are  the  cheapest. 

Mr.  Hills  did  not  want  to  leave  the  impression  that  he  did  not 
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approTe  of  ashes  as  a  fertilizer.  The  other  fertilizers,  applied  at 
the  same  time  with  the  ashes  in  his  experiment,  gave  excellent 
results.  Perhaps  if  he  had  applied  the  ashes  earlier  in  the  season 
he  might  have  seen  the  result,  earlier.  He  uses  nearly  all  his 
ashes  in  combination  with  bone,  believing  that  when  so  mixed  and 
heated  up  both  are  in  a  better  form  for  plant  food.  He  has  a  great 
opinion  of  ashes,  but  would  like  to  see  the  effect  of  his  manures 
immediatel}'. 

President  Moore  suggested  that  there  might  have  been  sufficient 
potash  in  Mr.  Hills's  soil  before  the  ashes  were  applied.  The 
asparagus  bed  before  mentioned  was  on  a  high,  dry,  sandy  loam. 
The  natural  growth  was  pitch  pine ;  this  had  been  cut  off  about 
twenty-five  years  before,  and  the  land  allowed  to  run  wild ;  there 
was  not  a  stick  on  it  worth  saving.  He  applied  eight  hundred 
pounds  of  steamed,  dried,  and  ground  bone,  and  five  hundred 
pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  to  the  acre,  early  in  spring.  They 
were  mixed  together  before  applying,  and  no  other  fertilizer  was 
used.  He  gets  as  good  asparagus  there  as  anywhere.  The  ground 
had  never  been  cropped  before  the  asparagus  was  planted.  The 
carting  of  stable  manure  and  working  it  into  the  ground  would 
have  cost  nearly  as  much  as  the  bone  and  potash  used.  He  has  a 
vineyard  on  the  same  soil,  which  is  underlaid  at  the  depth  of 
about  two  and  a  half  feet  with  stones  as  large  as  paving-stones, 
and  has  cobble-stones  mixed  through  it,  so  that  he  had  to  use  a  crow- 
bar in  digging  holes  for  a  grape  trellis.  The  grapes  planted  there 
do  not  suffer  from  drought ;  the  roots  run  down  about  fifteen  or 
sixteen  inches,  the  ground  being  ploughed  to  that  depth.  The 
cobble-stones  are  left  for  mulching.  Professor  Stockbridge  told 
him  that,  if  he  were  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  they  would 
put  him  in  an  insane  asylum  if  he  attempted  to  cultivate  such  land. 

Mr.  Strong  thought  tlie  statement  of  the  President  most  sur- 
prising. Wlien  he  saw  his  (the  President's)  vineyard  on  such  a 
soil  as  had  just  been  described  it  was  a  great  surprise  to  him  that 
it  should  do  so  well,  but  his  surprise  was  still  greater  in  regard  to 
the  asparagus,  our  ideas  of  its  requirements  are  so  different. 
He  thought  that,  while  the  effect  of  bone  meal  is  immediate,  it  ia 
also  more  or  less  lasting. 

President  Moore  thought  that  bone  and  potash  are  far  better 
than  stable  manure  for  fruit  of  any  kind.  The  color  and  flavor 
of  fruit  are  affected  by  the  fertilizers  used.  He  believes  that  the 
oolor  and  quality  of  his  peaches  have  been  improved  by  the  potash 
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applied.  When  the  Garden  Committee  visited  the  peach  orchard 
of  Mr.  Miles,  in  Concord,  which  was  then  bearing  a  great  crop, 
thej  were  surprised  to  find  the  fruit  on  the  speaker's  trees  much 
higher  colored  and  higher  flavored.  This  orchard  was  on  the  same 
Band  J  soil  as  the  asparagus  bed  before  spoken  of.  Excepting  that 
they  make  cultivation  more  difficult  the  stones  are  a  benefit  to  the 
ground.  They  keep  the  soil  moist,  like  a  mulch.  Professor 
Goessmann  thinks  that  certain  applications  will  affect  the  flavor 
of  fruit,  and  is  now  experimenting  on  this  point. 

Mr.  Hills  had  a  small  Benoni  apple  tree  in  soil  so  poor  that  it 
made  neither  wood  nor  fhiit,  to  which  he  applied  a  peck  of  ashes  in 
midsummer,  and  the  next  year  it  made  a  foot  of  growth  and  was 
overburdened  with  fruit.  This  answered  the  question  whether  his 
soil  had  not  ashes  enough  already. 

Samuel  Hartwell  said  that  he  uses  a  ton  each  of  ashes  and  bone 
annually  on  his  asparagus  with  so  good  results  that  he  will  con- 
tinue the  practice,  and  might  also  apply  them  on  his  peach 
orchard. 

Asa  Clement  said  that  he  bought  raw  bones  for  fifty  cents  per 
hundred  pounds,  and  broke  them  with  a  sledge-hammer,  and 
reduced  them  by  packing  in  ashes,  or  by  dissolving  in  potash. 
He  got  good  results,  but  it  was  too  much  work  to  break  the  bones 
in  that  way.  He  preferred  to  use  steamed  bones,  which  must  have 
acid  to  dissolve  them.  He  had  been  unable  to  find  any  place 
where  he  oould  get  raw  bones  ground. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Discussion  remarked  that, 
though  disappointed  by  the  non-arrival  of  the  essayist,  the  meet- 
ing had  been  most  instructive.  All  present  knew  something 
which  they  did  not  know  when  they  came  here.  He  announced 
for  the  next  Saturday  a  paper  on  ^*  The  Leaf  as  a  Study,"  by 
Dr.  G.  Austin  Bowen. 


BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Satdrdat,  February  28,  1885. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'clock, 
the  President,  John  B.  Moorb,  in  the  chair. 

No  business  being  brought  before  the  meeting,  it  adjourned  to 
Saturday,  March  7. 
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MEETING  FOR  DISCUSSION. 
The   Leaf  as   a  Potsical  Study. 

By  OsoBGX  AUBTIN  BowxM,  M.D.,  Woodstock,  Conn. 

A  consideration  of  the  little  things  of  life  is  often  of  more  direct 
advantage  and  greater  interest  than  the  study  of  the  larger  and 
more  elaborate  subjects  which  present  at  once  their  every  feature 
and  detail,  leaving  nothing  of  note  or  promise  to  be  discovered  by 
a  critical  examination.  In  this  connection  the  subject  of  today 
will,  I  trust,  repa}'  us  for  a  closer  inspection  than  at  the  first 
glance  would  be  thought  possible. 

How  utterly  insignificant  appears  the  leaf  as  among  its  myriads 
of  fellows  upon  a  lofty  bough  in  summer  it  quivers  with  ever}' 
breath  of  passing  wind,  —  quivers  and  gyrates  with  an  unending 
rhythmical  motion,  as  though,  impatient  with  its  circumscribed  life, 
it  would  gladly  sever  its  connection  with  its  parent  twig  and  seek 
a  position  less  obscure ;  or  when,  with  the  quickening  breeze,  life 
brightens,  and  it  seems  to  frolic  and  laugh  with  its  companions 
as  they  bow  and  flutter  to  its  boisterous  caress ;  or  in  those 
golden  days  of  autumn  when  the  air  is  hushed  and  still,  as  though 
fearful  of  breaking  the  charm  that  has  cast  its  magic  spell  over  all 
nature,  and  the  view  over  fields  and  hills  shows  that  softened  hue 
so  pleasing  to  the  e3'e,  and  we  see  the  leaf,  now  still  and  quiet,  re- 
ceive its  long-anticipated  freedom,  and  flutteringly  fall  in  many 
a  graceful  circle  to  the  dampened  earth,  to  be  again  lost  to  thought 
and  vision  amid  the  multitude,  piled  many  inches  deep ;  or,  again, 
when  the  searching  and  piercing  wintry  winds  have  routed  it  out 
from  its  obscurity,  and  with  many  a  rude  buffet  sent  it  scuiTj'ing 
down  the  frozen  street,  playing  with  it  for  a  moment  in  some 
sheltered  corner,  then  carrying  it  high  in  air  and  toying  with  it  an 
instant  before  carrying  it  away  from  vision,  to  be  lost  in  some 
obscure  place,  there  to  silently  moulder  away  and  become  a 
portion  of  this  life-sustaining  earth.  So  small  a  thing  as  a  leaf, 
ruthlessly  torn  and  sti-ewn  by  the  fingers  of  the  thoughtless  school- 
girl, or  crushed  beneath  the  tread  of  the  dainty  maiden  as  she 
saunters  through  the  wooded  by-way,  unnoted  because  of  mul- 
titude, of  little  interest  to  us  because  common,  — this  little  leaf 
and  its  kindred  must  serve  us  for  a  tlieme  today,  and,  if  we  stud}' 
it  well,  we  shall  see  that  out  of  this  infinitesimal  comes  a  grand 
and  glorious  page  of  nature,  resplendent  with   beauty,  showing 
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plan,  purpose,  and  design,  and  results  therefrom  stupendous  in 
magnitude. 

Let  us  consider  the  leaf  in  that  broad  view  adopted  by  the 
physiologist,  who  looks  upon  it  as  a  part  of  matter,  having  its 
functions  to  perform,  and  its  relationship  to  other  great  creative 
powers  of  nature.  The  botanist  must  take  the  second  position ; 
and  to  him  we  will  leave  the  details  of  classification  and  scientific 
arrangement,  which,  though  important  and  absolutely  necessary 
when  we  study  it  as  scientists  to  unlock  the  secrets  of  nature,  are 
unnecessary  to  our  present  purpose. 

The  word  leaf  is  of  Saxon  origin,  and  means  broad  and  flat, — 
just  what  the  leaf  is.  It  is  a  characteristic  word  of  that  strong 
and  expressive  language. 

Before  we  have  the  leaf  we  have  the  bud,  which  consists  of  a 
brief  cone-shaped  axis  with  a  tender  growing  point,  bearing  a  pro- 
tective covering  of  imbricated  scales  and  incipient  leaves.  Within 
this  bud  the  botanist  will  point  out  to  us  the  rudimentary  leaf  and 
bad  envelopes,  and  will  classify  with  the  greatest  minuteness  the 
various  characters  therein  presented,  and  a  day  could  be  profit- 
ably spent  with  him  in  considering  the  vernation  of  the  bud  alone  ; 
but  as  physiologists  we  pass  on. 

During  my  lonesome  drives  in  spring-time  I  have  whiled  away 
many  yreary  hours,  and  shortened  the  miles,  by  noting  the  bud 
development  of  our  native  trees  and  shrubs.  Nothing  can  be  more 
satisfactory  to  the  lover  of  nature  than  to  witness  this  evidence  of 
awakening  vitality,  for  it  tells  him  that  the  inclement  season  has 
passed,  and  that  the  beauties  of  the  spring-time  are  at  hand.  The 
great  swollen  buds,  with  their  varnished  surfaces,  can  present  to 
the  thoughtful  man  a  sermon  of  trust  and  immortality,  more  pregnant 
with  everlasting  truths  than  all  the  theological  reasonings  we  hear 
from  the  pulpits. 

The  growing  bud  throws  off  its  now  useless  scales,  and  we  have 
the  miniature  leaf  before  us ;  tender  in  its  fibre,  delicate  in  its 
tracery  of  outline,  and  beautiful  beyond  the  painter's  art  in  its 
softened  coloring.  A  few  days  of  warm  sunshine  and  balmy  winds, 
and  what  a  change  has  taken  place  upon  the  whole  face  of  the 
country!  Every  shrub  and  tree  is  loaded  with  verdure;  bleak 
woodlands  are  now  delightful  resorts,  and  the  brown  fields  are 
transformed  into  seas  of  emerald ;  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of 
foliage  have  appeared  —  from  whence  ? 

The  leaf  is  full  grown,  and  from  now   till  fall  carries  on  its 
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peculiar  flinctioDS,  which  present  questions  of  intense  interest  to  the 
student  of  nature. 

Anatomically  considered  the  leaf  is  a  portion  of  the  substance  of 
the  bark,  expanded  into  a  broad,  thin  plate  by  means  of  a  woody 
framework,  or  skeleton,  issuing  from  the  inner  part  of  the  stem. 
This  plate  is  called  the  lamina,  or  blade  of  the  leaf,  and  consists  of 
two  parts,  the  framework  and  the  parenchyma.  The  framework  is 
made  up  from  the  branching  vessels  of  the  foot-stalks ;  which  are 
woody  tubes  pervading  the  parenchyma,  and  carrying  nourishment 
to  every  part.  From  the  analogy  of  their  functions  these  vessels 
are  called  veins.  The  parenchyma  consists  of  two  parts  or  strata, 
more  or  less  distinct ;  arranged  differently  in  different  leaves  accord- 
ing as  their  natural  position  is  horizontal  or  vertical.  Externally 
the  leaf  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  empty,  united  cells,  mostly  tubular, 
forming  a  superficial  membrane  called  the  epidermis,  which  is 
analogous  to  the  cuticle  that  covers  our  own  bodies.  Its  office  in  the 
leaf  is  to  check  evaporation.  The  surface  of  the  parenchyma, 
immediately  beneath  the  epidermis,  is  composed  of  one  or 
two  layers  of  oblong  cells,  placed  perpendicularly  to  that  sur- 
face, and  more  compact  than  the  layer  of  cells  beneath  them, 
which  constitutes  the  lower  stratum,  and  which  contains  in 
addition,  in  common  with  the  whole  epidermis,  the  stomata, 
or  months,  which  are  little  clefts  through  the  epidermis,  and 
are  always  placed  over  and  communicate  with  the  inter- 
cellular passages.  These  little  openings  are  guarded  by  Talves, 
which  are  supposed  to  regulate  transpiration.  The  number  of 
these  mouths,  or  stomata,  is  simply  astonishing.  A  single  square 
inch  of  surface  of  the  leaf  of  the  common  garden  rhubarb  contains 
5,000,  the  garden  iris  12,000,  the  pink  36,000,  and  the  hydrangea 
160,000.  Note  the  immense  number  of  them.  We  shall  allude  to 
this  point  further  on.  Our  leaf  is  also  provided  with  glands,  which 
are  cellular  structures,  serving  to  elaborate  and  hold  the  peculiar 
secretions  of  the  plant,  such  as  aromatic  oils,  resins,  honey, 
poisons,  etc.  A  gland  may  be  merely  an  expanded  cell  at  the 
summit  or  base  of  a  hair,  or  it  may  be  a  peculiar  cell  under  the 
epidermis,  giving  to  the  organ  a  punctate  appearance,  as  in  the 
leaf  of  the  lemon.  Other  glands  are  compound,  and  are  either 
external,  as  in  the  sundew,  or  internal  reservoirs  of  secretions,  as 
in  the  rind  of  the  orange.  Whatever  their  construction  or  posi- 
tion, they  are  important  adjuncts  to  the  legitimate  office  of  the 
leaf. 
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The  beaatiful  green  of  the  leaf,  bo  restful  to  the  e3'e,  is  a  waxy 
sobstance  termed  chlorophyl  (cMoros^  green,  and  phylhn^  a  leaf). 
It  is  soluble  in  chloroform  and  ether,  bat  insoluble  in  water,  and 
floats  in  the  fluid  of  the  cells  as  minute  granules.  The  light  of  the 
sun  seems  to  be  essential  to  its  formation.  Although  found  in 
Tast  abundance  iothe  vegetable  kingdom,  hundreds  of  tons  being 
everywhere  about  us,  chemists  can  tell,  or  have  told  us,  but  very 
little  about  it.  They  have  not  yet  ascertained  its  component 
elements,  much  less  their  relative  proportions.  They  cannot  tell 
whether  it  contains  iron  or  nitrogen ;  they  have  only  got  so  far 
that  they  can  say  it  is  never  produced  in  the  absence  of  com- 
pounds capable  of  supplying  those  elements.  It  is  possible  that 
it  raa}'  contain  more  than  one  substance,  or  that  the  leaf  green  of 
all  plants  is  not  in  every  respect  identical.  Chlorophyl  is  found  in 
those  cells  of  plants  where  the  absorption  and  decomposition  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  go  on;  with  which  characteristic  process  of 
vegetable  life  it  is  closely  connected.  Thus  starch  granules  are 
ft>rmed  in  the  midst  of  a  complex  material,  to  which  the  name  of 
protoplasm  is  given,  this  formative  material  being  dyed  as  it  were 
with  chloroph}'!.  It  is  then  extremely  probable  that  chlorophyl, 
under  the  8un*s  radiant  energy,  stands,  in  relation  to  carbonic 
aeid  gas  which  is  decomposed  by  plants,  in  very  much  the  same 
position  of  importance  that  haemaglobin  does  to  the  gas  of  our 
own  blood;  showing  that  the  principle  called  ^Mife"  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom  is  similar  to  that  in  the  animal.  Solutions  of 
chlorophyl  present  a  very  fickle  color  when  viewed  in  different 
positions,  being  either  bright  green,  opaque  red,  or  vermilion. 

A  second  coloring  matter  is  also  found,  common  alike  to  fruits 
and  flowers ;  as  in  the  leaves  of  the  red  cabbage,  the  skin  of  the 
grape,  and  in  that  majestic  queen  of  the  garden,  the  dahlia.  It  has 
passed  at  different  times  under  various  names ;  but  now  I  believe 
ooletn  is  the  term  most  generally  accepted,  from  coleus,  a  genus  of 
plants  in  many  species  of  which  it  occurs  abundantly.  It  is 
generallj'  very  irregular  in  distribution  ;  and  might  be  called  one  of 
the  curiosities  of  the  leaf,  as  it  has  no  important  office  to  fulfil. 
The  chemist  is  full  of  information  regarding  this  principle,  and 
gives  as  its  percentage  composition,  — carbon,  57.7  ;  hydrogen, 4.7 ; 
oxygen,  37.6  ;  making  it  identical  with  the  coloring  matter  of  red 
wine  and  most  red,  blue,  and  purple  flowers  and  fruits,  and  with  the 
red  pigment  of  some  of  the  varieties  of  the  beech ;  for  with  am- 
monia it  becomes  violet,  indigo,  green,  and  yellow.     May  we  not 
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look  for  the  cause  of  our  brilliant  autumn  colors  to  these  chemical 
changes?  CJolein  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  that  other  color 
material  of  plants,  the  well-known  madder,  so  long  used  to  dye  the 
color  called  Turkish  red,  which  is  a  principle  of  the  root  and  not 
the  leaf,  —  at  least  it  is  not  stored  in  the  leaf  as  are  the  others. 

These  are  dry  facts,  perhaps ;  but  ever  sinc^  my  early  school 
days  I  have  noticed  that  the  drier  the  fact  the  more  solicitous 
some  one  appeared  to  be  that  I  should  learn  it.  It  now  seems  to 
be  my  turn  to  present,  or  recall ,  a  few  dry  facts  to  your  minds. 

Thus  we  have  the  leaf,  beautiful  in  its  design,  elaborate  in  its 
construction,  presenting  the  same  general  characters,  whether 
grown  on  the  land  or  in  the  water,  and  varying  in  size  from  the 
diminutive,  almost  microscopic,  leaf  to  that  of  the  renowned  and 
gigantic  Victoria  regiOy  which,  in  the  waters  of  its  native  Guiana, 
presents  a  surface  of  eight,  twelve,  or  even  fifteen  feet  in 
diameter.  The  attenuated  leaves  of  the  far  northern  forests, 
although  excelled  by  the  profuse  unfolding  of  those  of  the 
tropics  with  their  unending  variety  of  form  and  coloring,  and 
anomalies  of  structure  and  habit,  give  us  nevertheless  the  same 
physiological  conditions,  which,  briefly  stated,  are  as  follows,  and 
are  all  included  under  the  term  aeration,  or  respiration,  which  is  of 
the  same  vital  importance  in  the  vegetable  world  as  it  is  in  the 
animal :  — 

1.  The  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  (C  O^)  from  the  air  under 
the  stimulating  influence  of  the  sun's  light. 

2.  The  absorption  of  oxygen  (O)  when  the  influence  of  the 
sun's  light  is  obscured  or  removed. 

8.  The  formation  of  carbonic  acid  by  the  union  of  the  oxygen 
thus  obtained  with  the  free  or  nascent  carbon  already  in  the  tissues. 

4.  The  assimilation  of  carbonic  acid  from  whatever  source  it 
may  be  derived,  which  process,  under  the  sun's  light,  decomposes 
the  carbonic  acid,  retaining  the  carbon  ;  and 

5.  Eliminating  the  oxygen,  —  one  of  the  greatest  functions  of 
the  leaf. 

6.  The  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  when  the  sun's  rays  are 
obscured,  or  darkness  prevails. 

7.  The  reduction  of  the  volame  of  sap  by  transpiration. 

We  see  by  this  enumeration  that  there  are  two  phases  of  respira- 
tion, seemingly   directly  opposed  to  each  other,  and  evidently 
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occasioned  by  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun.  Surely  we  ought  to 
derive  satisfaction  from  the  thought  that,  as  we  till  our  fields  during 
the  intense  heat  of  the  summer,  the  sunlight  that  exhausts  us  is 
at  the  same  time  giving  us  more  oxygen  to  breathe,  and  is  storing 
up  food  for  our  future  sustenance  in  the  plant  we  cultivate.  The 
thought  will  not  render  the  toil  less  fatiguing,  but  the  consolation 
comes  from  the  knowledge  that  we  get  the  upper  hand  of  nature 
when  we  harvest  the  crop. 

To  understand  the  full  office  of  the  leaf  we  must  know  that  the 
sap  that  flows  so  freely  in  the  spring  is  largely  composed  of  water 
absorbed  by  the  roots  of  the  plants.  This  water  holds  in  solution 
minute  quantities  of  gas  and  mineral  salts,  and  adds  thereto  on  its 
upward  vray  dextrine  and  sugar,  which  it  dissolves  out  of  the  cells 
as  it  comes  in  contact  with  them,  gaining  in  densit}'^  as  it  nears  the 
leaf.  Within  the  leaf  it  parts  with  much  of  its  water,  having  no 
longer  a  use  therefor,  receiving  in  its  place  carbon,  and  the  digested 
juices  acted  upon  by  the  chlorophyl,  as  it  passes  through  the  surface 
of  the  leaf;  from  thence,  by  means  of  the  leaf-stalk,  it  passes  into 
the  cellular  and  woody  tissues  of  the  bark,  and  continues  its  down- 
ward passage,  making  deposits  of  food,  first  in  the  cells  of  the  pith 
at  the  base  of  every  incipient  bud ;  then  a  copious  store  in  the 
cambium  region  ;  giving  also  a  good  portion  to  the  medullary  rays, 
some  to  be  carried  outward  to  the  cortical  layer,  and  some  inward 
for  solidifying  the  wood  ;  and  lastly  the  richest  portion  is  sent  to 
the  root,  every  branch  and  fibre  being  filled.  The  return  sap  also 
contains  nitrogen,*  to  a  limited  extent,  and  minute  portions  of  mineral 
matter.  From  this  nitrogen  are  first  organized  the  protein  sub- 
stances, analogous  in  composition  to  the  living  tissues  of  animals ; 
and  cellulose,  the  peculiar  principle  of  vegetable  tissue,  having  in 
it  the  exact  elements  of  water,  Cn  Hi©  Oiq.  The  action  of  chloro- 
phj'l  upon  this  substance  develops  gum,  sugar,  and  starch,  which 
are  nutritive  products  common  to  all  plants,  and  are  stored  away 
for  future  use,  as  fat  is  stored  away  in  our  own  and  all  animal 
systems.  As  examples  we  have  sugar  stored  up  in  the  root  of  the 
beet,  and  in  the  stalks  of  com,  sugar-cane,  and  sorghum  ;  and  starch 
in  the  tubers  of  the  potato.  These  substances,  with  cellulose,  are 
all  composed  of  carbon  and  the  elements  of  water,  often  in  identi- 
cal proportions.  Thus,  cane  sugar,  Cj^  Hu  0^ ;  grape  sugar,  Cu 
Hu  0,1 ;  gam,  Cu  H,o  O^o ;  starch,  C^  Uio  Oi© ;  cellulose,  Cu  H^,  Ow. 
The  ease  with  which  these  five  general  products  of  leaf  elaboration 
are  convei-ted  into  one  another,  both  in  the  growing  plant  and  in  the 
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chemist's  laboratory,  is  accounted  for  by  the  similarity  of  their 
chemical  conditions.  Thus,  starch,  gum,  and  cellulose  may  recon- 
vert by  some  change  in  the  arrangement  of  their  constituent  atoms, 
or  they  may  become  sugar  by  the  adilition  of  one  or  two  atoms  of 
water. 

Thus  we  have  the  physiological  action  of  the  leaf,  presenting  to 
the  scientific  mind  one  of  the  most  interesting  pages  of  nature's 
hand-book.  It  is  an  interesting  study,  not  alone  because  curious, 
but  because  it  has  had  no  little  part  to  perform  in  rendering  this 
world  habitable  for  man.  In  a  brief  glance  at  its  action  in  this 
connection  we  recognize  its  relationship  to  our  soil,  which  we 
know  to  consist  of  two  parts,  the  mineral  and  the  organic.  The 
mineral  is  but  the  disintegrated  and  pulverized  rook,  containing,  to 
be  sure,  many  ingredients  that  enter  into  the  composition  of  plants, 
such  as  potassa,  soda,  silica,  and  the  universal  lime,  all  more  or 
less  soluble  in  water.  But  what  would  our  soil  be  if  this  were  all? 
It  would  be  but  a  collection  of  rocky  hills  and  sandy  wastes,  like 
the  great  Sahara.  But,  mingled  with  the  mineral  matter,  we  find 
the  organic  matter,  which  consists  of  the  remains  of  former  tribes 
of  plants  and  animals,  and  the  products  of  their  decomposition, 
carbonic  acid  and  ammonia.  But,  as  the  earth  supported  vegetable 
life  before  it  did  animal,  we  see  the  important  place  given  to  our  lit- 
tle leaf ;  year  after  year,  century  after  century,  age  after  age,  has  the 
leaf  gone  on  elaborating  the  juices  of  plants,  extracting  carbon 
from  the  air  and  leaving,  by  the  final  decay  that  comes  to  all,  its 
oi^anism  to  the  soil,  making  it  such  as  we  have  it  tbday,  a  life- 
supporting  element,  affording,  in  its  tillage,  the  occupation  of  a  large 
majority  of  civilized  men. 

But  it  is  not  the  soil  alone  that  has  been  created  by  the  instrumen- 
tality of  our  hastily  surveyed  leaf,  for  we  find  within  its  depths 
hidden  stores  of  coal  and  petroleum,  enough  to  last  for  centuries 
to  come.  From  whence  came  they?  What  has  our  perishable  leaf 
to  do  with  the  formation  of  coal?  It  placed  it  there.  That  is,  it 
developed  the  gigantic  pines,  ferns,  and  lycopodiums  from  which  it 
was  composed,  and  in  doing  so  may  have  had  much  to  do  with 
rendering  our  atmosphere  respirable  for  animals.  We  ai^  indebted 
to  M.  Brongniart  for  a  very  ingenious  hypothesis  which  he  has 
raised  upon  the  fact  that  an  increased  quantity  of  carbon  may,  un- 
der peculiar  circumstances,  be  assimilated  by  the  leaf.'  He  supposes 
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that,  at  the  epoch  of  the  growth  of  those  enormous  primeval  foresfa 
which  supplied  the  material  of  the  coal  formation,  the  atmosphere 
was  highly  chai^d  with  carbonic  acid,  as  well  as  with  humidity ; 
and  that  from  this  source  the  ferns,  Ij-copodiaceae,  and  conifers 
of  that  era  were  enabled  to  attain  their  gigantic  proportions.  He 
imagines  that  they  not  only  thus  converted  into  organized  products 
an  immense  amount  of  carbonic  acid  which  bad  been  previously 
liberated  by  some  change  in  the  mineral  world,  but  tbat  by 
removing  it  Irom  the  atmosphere  thej'  prepared  the  earth  for  the 
residence  of  a  higher  class  of  animals.  It  is  now  regarded  by 
scientists  as  a  fixed  fact  that  the  whole  vast  accumulation  of  carbon 
at  present  in  the  earth  was  at  one  time  a  component  part  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  recent  investigations  and  experiments  justify  the 
assertions  of  M.  Brongniart.  Five  .parts  in  ten  thousand  is  the 
amount  of  carbonic  acfd  now  contained  in  our  atmosphere,  and  this 
seems  to  be  in  general  as  much  as  plants  require ;  but  it  is  not  at 
all  improbable  that  in  those  early  epochs  a  higher  percentage  may 
have  existed,  for  we  know  by  direct  experiment  that  plants  will 
thrive  in  an  atmosphere  of  from  five  to  eight  per  cent  of  carbonic 
acid,  provided  they  are  supplied  with  strong  sunlight;  and  we 
know  that  in  those  regions  where  a  larger  percentage  does  exist 
plants  seem  to  thrive  with  increased  vigor.  Thus,  in  the  Lake 
Solfatara,  in  Italy,  wbere  carbonic  acid  gas  escapes  from  the  bottom 
with  such  violence  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  ebullition,  fioating 
islands  are  constantly  being  formed,  which  consist  of  confervsB 
and  other  simple  cellular  plants.  The  celebrated  springs  of  Got- 
tingen,  which  abound  in  carbonic  acid,  are  another  example ;  for 
there,  also,  we  find  the  surrounding  vegetation  of  increased  luxu- 
riance ;  appearing  earlier  in  spring,  and  continuing  later  in  autumn. 
So  it  may  be  tbat  the  leaf  rendered  our  atmosphere  respirable, 
as  well  as  keeps  it  so  today,  by  the  removal  of  an  ingredient  so 
destructive  to  animal  life. 

Let  us  analyze  this  a  little  further.  What  do  we  mean  by  the 
statement  that  leaf  action  is  keeping  our  atmosphere  respirable 
today? 

One  of  the  great  drawbacks  or  hindrances  to  rapid  investigation 
in  any  of  the  natural  sciences  is  the  temptation  to  depart  from  the 
main  line  of  study,  and  to  search  out  the  side  questions ;  because 
nature  is  so  complex  in  her  structure  that  we  cannot  search  one 
line  far  without  finding  it  linked  and  interlinked  with  those  which 
seem  to  be  of  equal,  or  even  greater,  importance.    Keeping  this 
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in  view  then,  we  will  content  ourselves  with  the  simple  statement 
of  the  phenomena  of  animal  respiration,  without  goin^  at  all  into 
its  interesting  details.  In  the  act  of  respiration  the  animal  absorbs 
oxygen  from  the  air  by  means  of  the  blood  cells,  or  disks,  which, 
so  to  speak,  come  in  contact  with  it  as  it  is  spread  out  in  the 
tissue  of  the  lungs.  At  the  same  time  that  it  absorbs  its  oxygen 
it  liberates  large  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Vegetable  res- 
piration is  the  reverse  of  this :  oxygen  is  eliminated,  and  carbonic 
acid  gas  received.  Thus  are  the  two  kingdoms  of  the  organic  world 
dependent  upon  each  other,  the  plant  furnishing  the  ox3'gen  that 
the  animal  consumes,  and  the  animal  the  carbonic  acid  that  the 
plant  consumes.  Is  there  not  an  evidence  of  reasoning  and  design, 
from  some  source,  in  this  anangement? 

But  tlie  question  that  come«  most  pertinently  home  to  us  today 
is,  How  ar^  we,  as  farmers  and  horticulturists,  to  derive  any  benefit 
from  a  knowledge  of  leaf  physiology  ?  How  are  our  acres  to  be 
benefited  thereby?  Can  we  insure  better  and  larger  crops?  I 
answer,  most  assuredly,  Yes,  if  we  will  systematically  put  in  prac- 
tice the  ideas  we  gain  from  a  study  of  our  subject ;  not  only  indi- 
vidually, but  collectively,  for  oftentimes  if  we  would  profit  by 
Nature's  laws  we  must  enact  state  and  national  laws  to  harmonize 
with  them. 

Let  us  take  an  example  of  the  latter  point.  We  have  all  of  as 
suffered  more  or  less  from  the  effects  of  drought,  and  we  hear  much 
said  in  connection  therewith  regarding  the  preservation  of  our 
forests.  The  press  of  the  countrj',  both  agricultural  and  general, 
is  filled  with  it  at  times.  The  leading  arguments  seem  to  be  that 
the  dank,  moist  atmosphere  of  our  woodlands  is  occasioned  by  the 
deep  shade  from  the  foliage  preventing  the  sun's  warm  raj^s  from 
penetrating  and  dispersing  it  by  evaporation,  and  that  the  soil  of 
woodlancis  is  also  protected  from  the  parching  effect  of  the  sun's 
influence  and  from  drying  winds  ;  consequently  such  soils  prove  to 
be  reservoirs  for  water,  and  in  time  of  drought  will  keep  the  streams 
well  fed.  Undoubtedly  these  views  are  correct,  and  forests  do 
plaj'  important  parts  in  lessening  the  injurious  effects  of  drought ; 
but  to  my  mind  there  is  a  stronger  reason  yet  why  these  leaf 
treasuries  should  be  carefully  guarded.  We  have  seen  that  the 
surface  of  the  leaf  is  abundantly  supplied  with  mouths,  or  pores,  for 
the  transpiration  of  sap.  Numerous  experimenters  have  investi- 
gated this  subject,  and  have  placed  on  record  many  interesting  facta 
connected  therewith,  which  go  to  show  that  the  quantity  of  pure 
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water  daily  transpired  is  immense,  and  that  forests  make  a  damp 
atmosphere  for  miles  around,  simply  from  this  transpired  matter. 
According  to  Hales,  a  cabbage  presenting  a  surface  of  2,736 
square  inches  exhaled  from  day  to  day  nineteen  ounces,  and  on 
some  days  as  high  as  twent^-fiye  ounces,  and  these  days  of  twelve 
hours  only;  a  sunflower  from  twenty  to  thirty  ounces,  etc.,  etc., 
long  lists  being  given.  According  to  Johnston,  the  English 
agricultural  chemist,  a  field  in  crop  to  grain  or  grass  will  transpire 
from  3,000,000  to  5,000,000  pounds  of  water  in  its  season's  growth  ; 
an  immense  amount,  we  must  all  acknowledge.  We  know  that  a 
rainfall  of  one  inch  is  equal  to  one  hundred  and  one  tons  of  water  to 
the  acre.  At  this  ratio,  could  all  this  evaporated  water  be  returned 
in  the  shape  of  rain,  it  would  amount  to  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two 
inches.  If  one  acre  of  grass  can  give  a  result  as  wonderful  as  this, 
wh:it  will  be  the  effect  of  large  tracts  devoted  to  forestry  ?  In  this 
connection  we  cannot  but  admire  the  silent  workings  of  Nature,  as, 
unseen  and  almost  undetected,  she  carries  on  these  stupendous 
operations. 

The  leaves  of  aquatic  plants  perform  essentially  the  same  offices 
as  those  which  have  their  habitat  upon  the  land,  and  there  is 
reason  for  the  belief  that  they  in  no  small  degree  contribute  to  the 
purification  of  the  waters  wherein  they  grow,  and  of  which,  in  many 
instances,  both  we  and  our  cattle  drink.  When  our  various  State 
legislatures  are  called  upon  to  pass  laws  regarding  the  purification 
of  streams,  as  in  time  they  will  be,  and  as  is  now  being  done  in 
Connecticut,  we  shall  hear  more  and  know  more  of  the  action  of 
the  leaves  of  aquatic  plants  regarding  this  important  office. 

We  see  carbon  extracted  from  the  air  through  the  leaf,  and 
stored  within  the  living  tissues  of  plants,  —  a  process  universal 
throughout  the  whole  vegetable  world.  It  is  within  our  province 
as  inquiring  agriculturists  to  follow  it  still  further,  and  learn  of  its 
action  within  the  soil  we  cultivate  ;  for  it  becomes  incorporated  with 
it,  sooner  or  later,  as  organic  matter,  by  the  decay  of  vegetable 
growth.  During  the  decay  a  portion  of  the  matter  escapes  in  the 
form  of  gas ;  the  remainder  undergoes  a  slow  process  of  combus- 
tion, leaving  the  carbon  as  charcoal,  in  which  form  it  always 
remains  one  of  the  most  indestructible  elements.  The  agricultural 
value  of  charcoal  does  not  consist  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  component 
of  plants,  but  upon  other  offices  of  great  importance  which  it  per- 
forms.. It  makes  the  soil  retentive  of  manures,  because  it  is  one 
of  the  greatest   absorbents  of  gases  known,  receiving  them  not 
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alone  from  the  decaying  matter  of  the  soil,  but  fh>m  the  air  as 
well.  Both  air  and  water,  in  their  circalation  through  a  carbona- 
ceons  soil,  readily  part  with  their  fertilizing  gases  to  this  greedily 
absorbing  agent.  It  also  gives  power  to  the  soil  to  absorb  moist- 
nre,  because  it  is  itself  an  absorbent  of  water.  We  all  know  with 
what  great  rapidity  peaty  soils,  which  are  simply  carbonaceous  soils, 
absorb  moisture,  and  with  what  evident  reluctance  they  pait  with 
it.  Decayed  vegetable  matter  darkens  the  soil,  rendering  it 
warmer ;  for  we  all  know  that  a  dark  surface  will  absorb  more  of 
the  sun's  rays  than  a  light  one.  A  dark  coat  is  warmer  to  oar 
backs  than  a  white  one,  although  of  the  same  weight  and  texture. 
The  decay  of  vegetable  matter  is  alwa^^s  accompanied  by  the  evo- 
lution of  heat,  —  perhaps  not  sensible  to  our  feelings,  but  the 
rootlets  of  the  growing  plant  realize  it  and  are  quick  to  respond  to 
it.  Is  there  not  food  for  reflection  here?  Is  our  little  leaf  to  be 
despised  when  its  changes  and  many  influences  are  thus  traced  out? 
I  think  not,  for  it  opens  the  whole  theoiy  of  the  application  of 
manures,  either  of  our  barn-yard  composts,  or  of  the  so-called 
commercial  fertilizers. 

Aside  from  its  utility  in  agriculture,  we  can  view  carbon  as  a 
wonderful  curiosity  of  nature,  for  in  its  universality  of  condition 
we  find  it  varying  fh)m  lampblack,  with  its  velvety  softness,  to 
the  unyielding  hardness  of  the  brilliant  diamond. 

The  grasses  of  the  world,  over  six  thousand  species,  or  nearly 
one-sixth  of  all  the  flowering  plants,  can  legitimately  come  within 
the  subject  of  our  inquiry,  for  they  are  leading  crops  in  most  sections. 
The  principal  point  is  that  a  leaf,  when  grown,  never  changes  its 
form  or  size,  and  that  when  quickly  grown  its  size  is  far  larger 
than  when  its  formation  is  slower.  The  leaves  of  grass  follow  this 
rule ;  hence  would  we  have  large  grass  we  must  grow  it  quieJdy^ 
producing  a  large  leaf,  valuable  not  alone  for  itself,  but  because  it 
also  adds  to  the  volume  of  the  stem. 

The  fruit  cuiturist  will  thoughtfully  consider  the  subject  of 
pruning  in  its  relation  to  the  proportionate  capacity  of  the  leaf 
to  the  plant  and  the  iVuit,  and  will  guard  his  knife  accordingly. 

The  anatomy  of  all  leaff  structures ;  the  physiology  depending 
thereon,  including  absorption  and  imbibition ;  the  circulation  of 
nutritive  fluids;  respiration,  exhalation,  nutrition  or  growth, 
secretion,  the  evolution  of  electricity  and  heat,  and  the  chemistry 
of  leaf  action,  should  all  be  familiar  ground  to  the  agriculturist, 
for  the  leaf  is  the  most  important  portion  of  the  plant,  — the  busi- 
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ness  portioQ,  so  to  speak,  —  and  he  who  would  grow  his  crop  well 
mast  understand  the  relationship. 

Putting  aside  its  ph3*8ioIogicflJ  historj,  aud  looking  at  it  from  a 
commercial  point  of  view,  we  see  grand  and  eyer-inereasing  tests 
of  its  utility  as  supphnng  food  or  comfort  to  man.  Beginning 
with  our  simple  garden  vegetables  whose  leaves  are  edible,  we 
stray  from  one  item  to  another  with  augmenting  interest,  for  we 
find  that  our  subject  includes  those  leaves  in  vast  abundance  whose 
medicinal  qualities  restore  our  impaired  ftinctions,  —  tea,  the  solace 
of  old  women,  with  the  leaves  of  thirty-two  different  species  used  as 
substitutes,  and  as  many  more  tned  and  rejected ;  and  tobacco,  that 
vile  weed  so  universally  used  to  soothe  the  petty  and  perplexing 
cares  of  man.  Our  little  leaf  stores  up  food  in  the  form  of  grain, 
and  grain  we  know  forms  the  chief  food  of  man,  besides  enabling 
him  to  get  rich  on  ^'  corners."  It  furnishes  dyes  soft  and  beau- 
tiful, and  offers  the  artist  subjects  for  his  easel.  The  decorator 
copies  it  to  beautify  the  interior  of  our  homes ;  the  architect  refers 
to  it  as  the  first  material  used  in  constructing  dwellings ;  and  Holy 
Writ  assures  us  that  it  was  the  first  article  used  for  clothing  by  the 
finst  human  pair  in  the  earliest  historic  period.  The  geologist  finds  its 
impressions  and  petrifactions  deepl}'  buried  within  the  ground,  and 
infers  much  of  earth's  history  therefrom ;  the  botanist  revels  in  its 
unending  beauties,  aud  lends  his  aid  to  the  naturalist  in  solving 
the  vexed  problem  of  evolution  ;  but  to  the  physiologist  alone  are 
its  gigantic  labors  in  making  this  world  habitable  for  man  revealed* 

Discussion. 

William  C.  Strong  thought  Dr.  Bowen's  paper  exceedingly 
interesting.  It  had  been  impossible  for  him  to  conceive  of  any 
means  for  the  production  of  such  vast  quantities  of  carbon  as  are 
found  in  the  form  of  coal,  but  the  theory  that  plants  formerly  had 
the  power  of  absorbing  more  carbonic  acid  than  they  do  now 
might  account  for  these  deposits.  The  remarks  of  the  essayist  on 
this  point  had  suggested  to  him  whether  it  would  be  possible  to 
produce  in  our  plant  houses  an  atmosphere  with  an  excess  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  as  in  the  primeval  ages,  and  thereby  to  increase 
the  luxuriance  of  growth.  The  possibilities  of  vegetable  growth, 
as  seen  in  the  tropics  and  sometimes  in  greenhouses,  are  extraor- 
dinary. A  single  eye-cutting  of  a  grape  vine  has  in  one  season 
made  a  growth  of  thirty-six  feet. 
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Dr.  Bowen  thought  it  would  be  difficult  to  introduce  carbonic 
acid  gas  into  plant  bouses  without  shutting  off  ventilation.  Owing  to 
the  diffusibility  of  gases,  without  which  we  sliould  have  la3'ers  of 
gases  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  carbonic  acid  gas  rises  from  the 
bottom  and  mingles  with  the  air.  M.  Brongniart's  theory  as  to 
the  abundance  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  the  growth  of  primeval 
forests  occasioned  by  it,  has  been  very  carefully  examined.  This 
extraordinary  luxuriance  is  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities,  physio- 
logically considered,  of  plant  growth. 

Francis  H.  Apple  ton  said  that  he  had  always  looked  on  leaf- 
mould  as  most  desirable  in  gardening,  but  he  found  it  difficult  to 
accumulate  enough. 

Dr.  Bowen  said,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry,  that  few  animal  re- 
mains are  found  in  coal  beds.  The  gigantic  animals  appeared 
later,  and  were  partially  dependent  on  the  luxuriant  growth  of 
leaves  for  their  support.  It  is  a  question  whether  there  were  any 
larger  animals  in  early  ages  than  the  whales  of  the  present  day. 
The  gigantic  lizards  were  scattered  over  a  long  time ;  there  were 
only  one  or  two  species  at  an}'  one  epoch. 

Henry  Ross  said  that  he  had  gathered  all  kinds  of  leaves,  bat 
had  thought  pine  leaves  rather  injurious  to  plants.  He  uses  them 
for  covering,  but  finds  them  difficult  to  remove  in  spring. 

Dr.  Bowen  knew  no  reason  why  pine  leaves  should  be  injurious. 
They  would  not  absorb  the  sun's  rays  as  much,  and  Ihej'  do  not 
contain  as  much  fertilizing  material  as  those  of  deciduous  trees, 
and  hence  there  might  be  some  difference  in  two  beds  covered  with 
these  two  kinds  of  leaves.  Pine  leaves  contain  a  gum  which  is  dif- 
ficult to  dissolve,  and  therefore  are  longer  in  decomposing.  They 
make  good  bedding,  though  they  have  not  much  absorbent  prop- 
erty. All  leaves  contain  crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime,  which  has  a 
little  fertilizing  value. 

Mr.  Strong  remarked  that  few  plants  grow  under  pine  trees. 

Dr.  Bowen  thought  this  was  owing  to  the  thick  mulch  formed  by 
the  pine  leaves,  and  the  dense  shade,  rather  than  to  any  injurious 
substances  in  the  leaves. 

A.  W.  Cheever  said  that  he  had  used  pine  needles  as  a  cover- 
ing for  strawberries,  and  considered  it  the  best  he  had  ever  tried. 
They  keep  down  weeds.  He  had  ploughed  them  in  when  he 
planted  corn  and  other  crops  with  no  injurious  effect. 

Benjamin  G.  Smith  said  that  one  of  the  best  gardeners  in  the 
Society  recommended  pine  leaves  as  a  mulch  for  strawberries. 
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Dr.  Bo  wen  said,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry,  that  oak  leaves  are 
long  in  decaying,  and  partially  decaj^ed  leaves  have  the  power  of 
holding  moisture. 

The  subject  for  the  next  week  was  announced  as  the  **  Propaga- 
tion of  Trees  from  Seeds,'*  to  be  opened  with  a  paper  by  Jackson 
Dawson,  gardener  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum. 


BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  March  7,  1885. 
An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'clock, 
the  President,  John  B.  Moore,  in  the  chair. 

William  G.  Strong  moved  that  a  Committee  of  five  be  appointed 
to  consider  and  report  what  amendments,  if  an}',  are  necessary  to 
the  Constitution  and  By-laws.  The  motion  was  unanimously  car- 
ried, and  the  Chair  appointed  as  that  Committee,  Mr.  Strong, 
Edward  L.  Beard,  E.  W.  Wood,  C.  H.  B.  Breck,  and  Samuel 
HartwelK 

Charles  M.  Hovey  moved  that  the  doors  between  the  Library 
room  and  the  office  of  the  Treasurer  and  Superintendent  be 
opened  at  proper  times.  On  motion  of  William  H.  Spooner  it 
was  unanimously  voted  that  Mr.  Hovey 's  motion  be  laid  on  the 
table. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  March  14. 

MEETING  FOR  DISCUSSION. 
Thb  Propagation  of  Trees  and  Shrubs  from  Seed. 

By  .Jackson  Dawson,  Jamaica  Platn. 

I  have  been  asked  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  raising  of  trees 
and  shrubs  fVom  seed.  It  is  an  old  subject,  and  one  that  has  been 
spoken  and  written  on  from  time  immemorial  until  the  present  day ; 
so  that  I  feel  as  if  I  had  nothing  new  to  tell.  But  we  are  a  new 
generation,  and,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  upon  the 
subject  in  the  past,  there  are  many  among  us  who  hardly  know 
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anything  about  the  life  of  a  tree,  or  how  long  it  takes  a  seed  to 
germinate ;  and  scarcely  give  any  thought  to  a  matter  which  should 
now  attract  the  attention  of  every  intelligent  observer  of  nature  who 
takes  an  interest  in  the  forest  wealth  of  our  country.  And  there 
is  no  reason  why  every  man,  who  has  a  lot  of  barren  land,  should 
not  plant  and  care  for  a  few  acres  of  trees  every  year,  using  the 
kinds  most  suitable  to  the  soil  of  his  farm,  and  thereby  securing  a 
permanent  investment  for  his  children,  as  well  as  adding  to  the 
resources  of  his  country.  Our  forests  are  fast  disappearing,  and 
if  we  keep  on  doing  in  the  coming  generation  as  we  have  done  in 
the  past  we  shall  soon  have  a  country  of  barren  hills  and  treeless 
plains.  Our  watercourses  will  be  torrents  in  the  spring,  and  dry, 
gravelly  beds  the  rest  of  the  year.  I  might  mention  a  few  of  the 
causes  of  the  destruction  of  trees  that  could  be  prevented.  First. 
The  woodman,  who  cuts  all  that  is  of  any  use  to  him  in  a  commer- 
cial way,  and  destroys  all,  or  nearly  all,  that  is  left.  Second. 
Forest  fires,  which  are  our  greatest  curse,  in  whatever  way  they 
may  originate,  —  it  may  be  a  spark  from  a  locomotive,  a  wad  from 
the  gun  of  some  sportsman,  or  the  smouldering  fire  left  by  some 
camper-out,  which  has  been  blown  about  by  the  rising  wind ; 
these  often  start  fires  that  may  destroy  much  valuable  property. 
Many  people  do  not  think  of  the  value  of  a  tree,  and  do  not  care 
where  a  fire  may  end  so  long  as  it  docs  not  affect  their  interest. 
I  have  seen  many  acres  of  woodland  burning,  not  ten  miles  from 
Boston,  and  no  one  attempted  to  stop  it  until  it  threatened  to  burn 
some  little  shed ;  then  the  whole  community  turned  out  to  stop 
it,  but  as  long  as  it  kept  in  the  woods  they  did  not  care.  This  mat- 
ter should  be  looked  into,  and  strict  laws  be  made,  which  would 
protect  all  who  might  plant  trees  or  forests ;  for  they  are  one  of  the 
greatest  sources  of  national  wealth  and  comfort.  I  might  say  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  business  that  can  be  successfully  carried  on 
without  the  use  of  forest  trees  or  their  productions. 

But  I  am  getting  away  from  my  subject.  The  raising  of  trees 
from  seed  is  the  natural  way  of  propagating  them.  Nature  shows 
us  that,  and  employs  many  agents  to  carry  out  her  designs.  In  the 
first  place,  seeds  drop  from  the  trees  to  the  ground  and  are  covered 
by  the  falling  leaves,  or  by  the  grass  and  weeds,  which  keep  them 
from  the  drying  winds  until  they  germinate.  They  are  scattered 
by  the  winds,  and  many  fall  in  the  crevices  of  rocks,  and  on  good 
ground,  or  other  favorable  situations ;  they  are  floated  down  rivers 
and  brooks  and  are  left  in  the  rich  mud  along  the  banks.    They 
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are  carried  many  miles  from  their  original  station  by  the  birds ; 
and  the  larger  seeds,  such  as  acorns  and  nuts,  are  carried  away  by 
squirrels,  mice,  and  other  animals;  and  buried  for  future  use  as 
food,  and  a  great  many  of  these  germinate.  I  think  that  for  many 
rows  of  fine  oaks  and  hickories  along  the  boundary*  walls  of  old 
farms  we  are  indebted  to  the  planting  of  the  squirrels.  While  we 
can  learn  much  from  nature,  we  can  also  improve  upon  her  methods, 
and  supply  ourselves  with  trees  in  a  more  edbnomical  way.  It  is 
true,  if  nature  is  left  to  herself,  and  men  stop  destroying,  she  will 
soon  cover  up  the  ruins  made  by  man,  for  she  sows  with  a  liberal 
hand  ;  but  there* are  so  many  enemies  at  work,  and  so  many  condi- 
tions to  take  into  consideration,  that  only  a  small  percentage  of 
the  seed  that  drops  to  the  ground  germinates ;  possibly  not  one 
in  a  thousand  comes  to  maturity.  For  this  reason  we  cannot  afford 
to  raise  our  forests  as  nature  shows  us. 

The  sowing  of  tree  seed  where  the  trees  are  to  remain  is  poor 
economy,  and  should  not  be  undertaken  except  where  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  plant ;  such  sowing  should  be  the  exception,  not  the  rule. 
A  much  greater  quantity  of  seed  is  required  ;  it  necessitates  more 
labor;  more  spots  have  to  be  replanted,  and  it  is  not  generally 
satisfactory  in  its  results.  The  soil  and  situation  are  so  varied 
that  the  seed  cannot  be  properly  cared  for,  as  it  can  be  in  the 
compact  form  of  frames,  seed  beds,  or  nursery  rows,  where  they 
can  be  protected  from  insects  or  inclement  weather. 

The  first  consideration  in  seed-sowing  is  to  determine  what  you 
want  to  plant ;  the  second,  to  procure  your  seed  as  fresh  as  possi- 
ble ;  the  third,  to  prepare  a  suitable  soil  and  situation  to  plant  them 
in  ;  the  fourth,  to  know  what  depth  to  cover  them  and  how  long  to 
wait  for  the  seed  to  come  up.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  at 
this  time  to  go  through  the  whole  list  of  trees  and  shrubs  that 
would  stand  the  climate  of  New  £ngland ;  therefore  I  will  confine 
myself  to  those  that  are  most  useful.  Except  in  a  few  cases  given 
for  the  sake  of  illustration,  those  named  in  the  following  list  are  all 
hardy  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  and  are  representatives  of  most 
of  the  families  of  trees  that  will  stand  our  climate :  — 

Acer  rubrurriy  Red   Maple, 

*'    saecharinumj  Sugar      " 

'*    dasycarpum^  White »    *' 

**   platanoidesj  Norway  *' 

JEdculus  Hippocastanum^  Horse  Chestnut, 
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Ailantlius  glandulosa^ 
Alnus  glutinosay 
Amelanchier  Canadensis  and 

varieties, 
Betfda  papyracea^ 

*'     lerUa, 

**     nigra, 

"     alba, 
Carpinus  Caroliniana, 
Carya  alba, 

"     sulctUa, 

"     porcina, 

"     amara, 
Castanea  vulgaris  var.  Amen- 

cana, 
Castanea  pumila, 
Catalpa  hignonioides, 

'*       speciosa, 
CeUis  occidentalism 
Cercis  Canadensis, 
Cladrastis  tinctoria, 
Comus  florida, 
Crataegus  Crus-gaUi, 

"         tomentosa, 
Cercidiphyllum  Japonicum, 
Diospyros  Virginiana, 
Fagus  ferruginea, 

"     sylvaiica, 
Fraxinns  Americana, 

"       pubescens, 

*'       sambucifolia, 

"       excelsior, 
OleditscJiia  triacanlhos, 
Gymnocladus  Canadensis, 
Hex  opaca, 
Juglans  cinerea, 

"       nfgra, 
Kalmia  latifolia, 
Liriodendron  Tulfpifera, 
Magnolia  acuminata, 

"         cor  data, 

"         Umbrella, 


Tree  of  Heaven, 
European  Alder, 

Shad-bush, 

Paper  Birch, 

Black  or  Cherry  Birch, 

Red  or  River         " 

English  White        " 

Hornbeam, 

Shell-bark  Hickory, 

Western  Shell-bark  Hickory, 

Pig-nut, 

Bitter-nut, 

American  Chestnut, 
Chinquapin, 
Catalpa, 

Western  Catalpa, 
Nettle  tree  or  Hackberry, 
Judas  tree. 
Yellow- wood, 
Flowering  Dogwood, 
Cockspur  Thorn, 
Black  or  Pear  Thorn, 

Persimmon, 
American  Beech, 
English         " 
White  Ash, 
Downy   '* 
Water    '^ 
English  *' 

Three-thorned  Acacia, 
Kentucky  Coffee  tree, 
American  Holly, 
Butternut, 
Black  Walnut, 
Mountain  Laurel, 
Tulip  tree. 
Cucumber  tree, 
Yellow  Cucumber  tree. 
Umbrella  tree. 
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Morus  rubra  ^ 
"      aWay 
Nyssa  mvUiflora^ 
Ostrya  Virginica^ 
Pirus  Americana^ 
Plaianus  occidentalism 
Populus  baUamiferay 
PJieUodendron  AmurensCy 
Pruntis  serotina^ 
Quercusaiba^ 
"      bicolor^ 
*'      palustriSy 
"      rubra J 
"       coccinea^ 
Rhododendron  maximum^ 
Robinia  Paetukuuiciay 
Salix  alba^ 
Sassafras  offidnaie^ 
Tilia  Americana^ 

"    Europcea^ 
Ulmus  Americana^ 
"     racemosa^ 
'*      campestrisj 
'^      montanay 
Viburnum  Lentago^ 
Taxus    baccata   var.    Cana- 

densiSy 
Ginkgo  biloba^ 
Larix  Europceay  • 

Juniperus  Virginianay 
Thvja  occidentalisy 
Abies  balsameay 

"     concoloTy 

"    pectinatay 
Tsuga  (Abies)  Canadensisy 
Pi*eudotsuga  {Abies)  Douglasiiy 
Picea  nigray 

''    albay 

"    p^ngensy 

'*     excelsay 
Pinus  Strobus,    ' 

"     resinosa^ 


Red  Mulberry, 

White    " 

Tupelo,  or  Sour  Gum, 

Hop-Hornbeam , 

American  Mountain  Ash, 

Button-ball  tree. 

Balm  of  Gilead, 

Amoor  Cork  tree. 

Wild  Black  Cherry, 

White  Oak, 

Swamp  White  Oak, 

Pin  Oak, 

Red    " 

Yellow-barked  Oak, 

Great  Laurel, 

Locust, 

White  Willow, 

Sassafras, 

Basswood, 

Linden, 

White  Elm, 

Corky     " 

English  '^ 

Scotch    *« 

Wayfaring  tree, 

American  Yew, 

Maiden-Hair  tree, 

European  Larch, 

Red  Cedar, 

American  Arbor  Vitae, 

Balsam  Fir, 

Rocky  Mountain  Silver  Fir, 

European  Silver  Fir, 

Hemlock, 

Douglas  Fir, 

Black  Spruce, 

White      " 

Colorado  Spruce, 

Norway  Spruce, 

White  Pine, 

Red        " 
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PinuB  rigida^  Pitch  Pine, 

'*     sylveslris^  Scotch    " 

"     Austriaca,  Austrian  Pine. 

As  you  perceive,  the  majority  of  this  list  are  American  trees. 
I  know  there  are  man}'  foreign  trees  that  will  do  well  in  New  Eng- 
land, but,  without  being  partial,  I  must  say  I  believe  that  with  few 
exceptions  American  trees  are  tlie  best  in  the  American  climate, 
both  for  use  and  profit;  and  in  almost  all  undertakings  in  this 
countr}'  the  first  question  is,  Does  it  pay?  Of  course  we  have 
those  among  us  who  take  a  special  delight  in  all  that  is  beautiful, 
and  gather  together  from  all  parts  of  the  world  everything  in  the 
plant  line  that  can  be  grown  in  our  climate.  Such  men  are  public 
benefactors,  but  we  have  too  few  of  them  ;  most  of  those  who  plant 
want  to  reap  the  benefit,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  to  such. I  say.  Let  us  plant  American  trees. 

Soil  and  Situation.  —  In  selecting  a  place  for  the  seed  beds  the 
soil  for  all  large  seeds  should,  if  possible,  be  a  deep,  rich,  mellow 
loam ,  avoiding,  if  possible,  all  thin,  gravelly  soils  or  heavy  clays.  The 
soil  should  be  well  manured  with  good,  rotten  manure,  one  year 
old,  and  ploughed  or  trenched  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  deep, 
and  well  pulverized  with  a  harrow.  All  coarse  stones,  quitch-grass, 
or  other  rubbish,  should  be  raked  off  so  as  to  have  the  land  in  the 
finest  condition  possible.  If  the  land  is  full  of  weeds  it  would  be 
well  to  manure  heavily  and  plant  one  year  with  crops  that  would 
be  well  cultivated  ;  or  to  plough  it  frequently  during  one  season,  so 
that  it  may  be  as  clean  as  possible  when  the  time  comes  for  sow- 
ing. If  there  is  anything  that  tries  one's  patience,  it  is  attempting 
to  grow  seedlings  in  a  soil  that  is  afready  full  of  weed  seed.  The 
land  should  be  well  sheltered  from  the  north  and  west  winds,  either 
by  a  hedge  or  fence.  If  it  is  springy  or  low  it  should  be  well 
drained.  If  the  seeds  are  to  be  sown  in  beds  they  should  be  laid 
out  ^ve  feet  wide,  with  an  alley  or  pathway  two  and  a  half  feet 
wide ;  this  will  give  ample  room  to  work  the  beds  from  both  sides. 
The  beds  should  be  raked  fine,  and  if  to  be  sown  broadcast  they 
will  then  be  ready  for  the  seed.  A  great  many  people  prefer  to 
sow  broadcast ;  but  I  think  that  method  requires  more  labor  and  care 
in  weeding.  I  prefer  to  sow  in  rows  nine  inches  apart  across  the 
bed, — especially  if  there  are  a  large  number  of  varieties,  or  only  a 
limited  number  of  plants  are  wanted, — or  in  long  nursery  rows  eigh- 
teen inches  apart  if  to  be  worked  by  hand,  or  from  two  and  a  half 
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to  three  feet  if  to  be  caltiyated  by  horse-power.  The  reason  I  pre- 
fer the  short  rows  is  that  in  beds  so  planted  3'ou  can  keep  the  soil 
well  stirred  between  them,  which  3'ou  cannot  well  do  when  sown 
broadcast ;  they  are  also  easier  to  shade  and  water,  if  necessary, 
than  the  long  narsery  rows,  and  in  the  fall  they  are  much  more 
easily  protected. 

Sowing.  — The  seeds  should  never  be  sown  when  the  ground  is 
wet,  or  when  it  is  raining ;  the  soil  at  the  time  of  sowing  should 
be  neither  wet  nor  dry,  but  in  such  condition  that  it  can  be  raked 
without  clogging.  If  sown  when  wet  the  soil  is  apt  to  bake  hard, 
and  a  great  many  seeds  will  scarcely  come  through,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  soil  is  too  dry  the  seed  is  apt  to  work  out  unless 
covered  deeper  than  is  desirable. 

A  supply  of  water  should  always  be  at  hand  ready  to  use  during 
dry  weather  on  ail  light-rooted  plants ;  but  for  large,  deep-rooted 
plants  this  is  nnnecessary,  except  in  protracted  droughts.  It  is 
also  well  to  have  a  number  of  light  lath  screens  to  shelter  the  most 
delicate  plants  from  the  hot  sun.  Having  the  ground  well  prepared, 
and  all  else  necessary,  we  can  begin  sowing  as  soon  as  we  can  get 
the  seed.  If  in  the  fall,  we  begin  with  the  oaks,  as  acorns  do  not 
long  retain  their  vitality,  out  of  the  ground.  Neither  does  the  seed 
of  chestnut,  chinquapin,  hickory,  or  beech.  To  insure  good 
success  these  must  all  be  planted,  or  put  in  boxes  of  earth,  as 
soon  as  possible.  If  sown  broadcast  the  nuts  should  be  scat- 
tered thinl}'  and  evenly  over  tlie  bed,  pressed  down  with  a  light 
wooden  roller,  or  the  back  of  a  spade,  and  covered  a  little  more 
than  the  diameter  of  the  seed,  —  wliich  would  be  nearly  an  inch  for 
beech,  cliestnut,  and  oak,  and  from  one  to  two  inches  for  hickory, 
black  walnut,  butternut,  and  horse  chestnut.  If  the  same  seeds 
are  sown  in  drills  they  should  be  from  two  to  three  inches  deep, 
and  from  one  to  two  inches  apart  in  the  row.  If  not  pressed  down 
they  will  need  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  more  covering  than 
those  pressed  down.  Some  prefer  to  make  shallow  drills  with  a 
plough  and  sow  the  nuts  very  thickly ;  this  will  give  a  great  many 
more  plants  to  a  given  space,  but  they  will  not  be  so  strong. 

The  Maples,  with  the  exception  of  Acer  ruhrum  and  Acer  dasy- 
carpum  (these  two  species  ripen  their  fruit  in  May  and  June), 
should  be  sown  as  soon  as  possible  after  gathering,  and,  whether 
in  drills  or  broadcast,  should  not  be  covered  more  than  twice  their 
diameter.  If  covered  too  deep  they  sprout  and  rot,  not  having 
strength  enough  to  break  through  a  great  depth  of  soil.     If  maple 
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seed  is  allowed  to  get  thoroaghly  dry,  and  is  kept  so  until  spring, 
Tery  few,  if  any,  will  come  up  until  the  second  year ;  while,  if  sown 
as  soon  as  gathered  and  subjected  to  a  good  ft-eezing,  the  greater 
portion  will  come  up  the  following  spring ;  though  a  few  may  wait 
until  the  second  year. 

The  Ash  (Fraxinus)  must  also  be  sown  as  soon  after  gathering  as 
possible,  if  wanted  to  come  up  the  first  year.  The  Garpinus  (Horn- 
beam) and  the  Ostrya  (Hop-Hornbeam),  unless  sown  inthe/iu- 
tumn,  will  not  come  up  until  the  second  year.  The  Nyssa  (Tu- 
pelo), Comus florida,  Amelanchier  Canadensis  (Shad-bash),  Celtis 
occidentalism  the  viburnums  and  thorns,  seldom  come  until  the  sec- 
ond year,  although  there  are  a  few  exceptions,  as  some  yarieties 
will  come  if  exposed  to  freezing,  while  of  others  not  a  seed  will 
germinate  even  if  frozen.  The  plum,  peach,  apple,  and  pear  never 
come  up  evenly  the  first  year  unless  the  seed  has  been  frozen  or  kept 
in  boxes  of  moist  earth.  A  gi'eat  many  roses  will  not  come  up  the 
first  year,  even  after  having  been  frozen,  although  the  seed  of 
hybrids  will,  if  frozen  for  a  week  or  two,  come  up  in  less  than  a 
month.  The  Tulip  Tree  invariably  takes  two  3'ears,  and,  as  the 
proportion  of  good  seed  is  as  one  to  ten,  it  should  be  sown  very 
thickly  to  insure  even  an  ordinary  crop.  I  find  a  good  plan,  which 
saves  much  time  and  labor,  is  to  take  some  good-sized  boxes,  and 
fill  with  seed  and  fine  sand  in  alternate  layers ;  burying  the  box  in  a 
well-sheltered  place  and  leaving  it  there  one  season,  lifting  out  the 
sand  in  the  spring  and  sowing  the  seed  thickly  in  rows,  and  cover- 
ing lightly. 

Such  seeds  as  those  of  Cercis  Canadensis^  Gleditschia  triacanthosj 
Cladrastis  tinctoria^  and  Gymnodadtis  Canadensis,  being  very  hard, 
should  have  boiling  water  poured  over^them,  and  then  stand  for 
twenty-four  hours,  when  they  may  be  passed  through  a  sieve,  the 
mesh  of  which  corresponds  to  the  size  of  the  seeds  to  be  operated 
upon.  All  those  not  passing  through  the  sieve  may  be  considered 
fit  for  sowing,  while  the  rest  should  be  treated  to  another  hot  bath 
until  they  have  all  swollen  lo  the  required  size.  If  sown  dry  they 
will  keep  coming  up  a  few  at  a  time  for  a  year  or  two.  The  Ai- 
lanthus,  Cntalpa,  Morus,  Platanus,  Birches,  and  Alders  are  best 
sown  in  spring,  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  dry  enough  to  work.  The 
ground  should  be  very  fine,  and,  whether  in  beds,  broadcast,  or  in 
drills,  the  seed  should  be  very  lightly  covered  ;  and  if  a  slight  screen 
or  shade  were  used  it  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  young  seed- 
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liogs  until  tbey  had  made  the  second  or  third  rough  leaf,  when  the 
shade  could  gradually  be  dispensed  with. 

The  White  and  Scarlet  Maple,  the  Elms,  and  BettUa  nigra  ripen 
their  seed  in  early  summer,  and  should  be  sown  in  freshly  prepared 
beds  as  soon  as  gathered.  At  this  time  of  the  year  the  weather  is 
often  quite  warm  and  dry,  therefore  these  summer-sown  seeds 
should  be  carefully  attended  to  as  regards  watering,  and  possibly 
light  shade  should  be  given.  Where  a  large  amount  is  planted, 
and  no  screens  are  at  hand,  birch  brush  laid  thinly  over  the  bed  is 
a  great  help.  If  well  taken  care  of  they  will  make  plants  from  six 
to  twelve  inches  high  the  same  season.  I  would  say,  before  going 
further,  that  my  rule  is  always  to  cover  seed  sown  out  of  doors 
in  any  ordinary  loamy  earth  a  little  more  than  their  own  diameter, 
and  if  very  light  and  sandy  nearly  twice  as  deep,  but  if  the  soil  is 
a  clay,  as  lightly  as  possible ;  and  it  makes  no  difference  whether 
broadcast  or  in  drills.  I  know  there  are  a  few  trees  whose  seed 
will  come  up  if  covered  quite  deep,  but  they  are  exceptions,  not  the 
rule. 

The  Magnolia  should  not  be  sown  out  of  doors  in  this  climate 
before  the  20th  of  May,  as  it  does  not  do  well  if  sown  when 
the  ground  is  cold.  The  Holly  (Ilex  opaca)  is  the  slowest  to 
germinate.  Treated  like  other  seeds,  a  few  —  say  one  in  a  thou- 
sand —  will  come  up  in  the  first  year,  a  few  hundreds  the  second 
year,  and  the  remainder  the  third  year.  Such  has  been  my  experi- 
ence.    The  Black  Alder  takes  two  years. 

Such  seeds  as  those  of  Magnolia,  Rose,  Mountain  Ash,  Cra- 
taegus, Celastrus,  Euonymus,  and  Viburnum,  which  are  inclosed  in 
a  fleshy  pericarp  or  pulp,  where  space  is  of  account,  and  also 
for  convenience  of  sowing,  I  macerate  in  water  at  seventy  or 
eighty  degrees  for  one  or  two  weeks,  when  they  may  be  washed 
out  and  sown  before  they  are  thoroughly  dry.  This  often  helps 
germination,  and  more  in  the  magnolia  than  any  other  plant  I 
know.  If  the  magnolia  is  sown  when  gathered,  there  is  an  oil  in 
the  pulp  that  surrounds  the  seed,  which,  as  soon  as  it  begins  to 
rot,  seems  to  penetrate  the  seed  and  make  it  rancid.  I  have  fre- 
quently noticed  that  of  the  seed  of  the  magnolia,  that  was  not 
washed  clean,  few  germinated ;  the  pulp,  in  rotting,  so  soured  the 
soil  that  it  became  full  of  fungus,  which  damped  off  many  of  the 
young  plants,  necessitating  their  removal  to  fresh  soil  to  save 
them  ;  while  of  those  washed  and  sown  under  the  same  circumstances 
all  came  up  and  grew  well.      Of  course  this  may  not  occur  in 
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nature,  where  the  seed  is  exposed  to  the  air  and  weather,  or  eaten 
bj'  the  birds  and  voided ;  but  I  am  speaking  of  artificial  cultiva- 
tion. When  magnolia  seed  is  to  be  sown  out  of  doors  in  New 
England  it  is  best,  after  washing  it  out,  to  put  it  in  pots  or  boxes 
of  sand,  —  that  is,  in  alternate  laj'ers  of  sand  and  seed,  —  and  place 
it  in  a  frame  or  cellar,  where  it  does  not  freeze,  until  the  time  of 
sowing  in  May.  This  is  a  good  way  to  keep  seeds  for  which  we 
may  have  no  place  prepared,  or  which  may  arrive  in  late  fall  or 
winter,  when  it  is  impossible  to  get  them  into  the  ground.  Ver}^ 
often  it  is  more  convenient  to  put  seeds  away  in  this  manner  until 
spring,  than  to  sow  in  the  fall ;  but  it  will  not  answer  for  seeds 
which  need  frost. 

When  seeds  are  sown  in  the  fall  it  is  well,  as  soon  as  the  ground 
is  frozen,  to  cover  the  beds  or  rows  with  a  light  covering  of  hay, 
pine  needles,  or  leaves  ;  which  will  keep  the  ground  from  heaving, 
and  the  heavy  spring  rains  from  washing  np  the  seeds.  If  closely 
looked  after,  the  covering  ma}'  be  left  on  until  the  seed  shows  signs 
of  germination,  which,  in  the  case  of  large  nuts,  will  be  in  June, 
when  it  should  be  carefully  removed ;  this  will  also  save  a  great 
amount  of  weeding. 

All  seed  beds  and  rows  should  be  kept  free  from  weeds  and, 
except  where  sown  broadcast,  as  soon  as  up  the  ground  should  be 
hoed  or  cultivated  frequently  ;  this  causes  the  j^oung  plants  to  push 
with  greater  vigor,  and  makes  them  better  able  to  withstand 
drought.  If  the  weather  becomes  very  warm  and  dry  the  beds  or 
rows  of  young  seedlings  should  be  well  watered  once  or  twice  a 
week,  —  not  by  a  slight  sprinkling  on  the  surface,  but  by  a 
good  thorough  soaking,  wetting  the  ground  six  or  eight  inches  in 
depth.  After  the  Ist  of  September  the  waterings  may  be  dis- 
continued, to  allow  the  plants  to  ripen  up  their  growth. 
'  At  the  approach  of  winter  all  3'oung  seedlings  that  were  sown 
in  drills  will  stand  better  if  a  plough  is  run  between  them  throwing 
a  furrow  against  the  stems,  so  as  to  cover  them  several  inches 
deep ;  this  keeps  the  3*oung  plants  from  heaving  with  the  frost,  and 
also  keeps  the  water  and  ice  from  settling  around  the  young  stems, 
which  often  causes  great  injury.  Those  sown  broadcast  should 
have  a  slight  covering  of  hay  or  leaves,  as  soon  as  the  ground  is 
frozen,  which  is  usually  from  the  25th  of  November  to  the  1st  of 
December  in  this  vicinity. 

Second  Year's  Treatment.  —  About  the  first  or  second  week  in 
April  the  covering  should  be  removed,  the  young  trees  carefully  taken 
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up,  and  the  tap  roots  cut  well  back  ;  the  cuts  should  be  clean  and 
smooth,  80  the}'  will  quickly  callous  and  send  forth  plenty  of  young 
fibres,  which  would  take  some  time  if  the  cuts  were  not  smooth.  If 
any  of  the  tops  ^re  crooked  the}'  should  be  cut  back  to  a  good 
strong  eye;  thid  will  cause  them  to  make  a  straight  leader. 
When  taking  up  the  young  trees,  they  should  not  be  exposed  to 
drying  winds,  or  hot  sun,  even  for  a  few  minutes,  but  as  soon  as 
taken  up  they  should  be  tied  in  bundles,  and  the  roots  well 
sprinkled  with  water,  and  covered  with  a  mat,  or  piece  of  old 
bagging,  and  kept  moist  until  they  are  planted.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  a  great  many  failures  in  tree  planting  could  be  traced  to  the 
drying  up  of  the  roots  before  planting,  and  it  has  often  been  a 
wonder  to  me  how  some  trees  grew  at  all,  considering  the  treatment 
the\'  received. 

The  Nursery.  —  Having  a  good  piece  of  land  well  prepared, 
either  by  trenching  or  ploughing,  mark  out  rows  three  feet  apart 
with  a  spade  or  plough ;  if  witli  a  plough  go  twice  in  a  ftirrow, 
which  will  usually  make  the  drills  deep  enough  for  trees  one  year 
old,  and,  if  they  are  to  remain  only  one  year,  one  foot  apart  will  do 
for  the  larger  growing  kinds,  and  six  inches  for  the  smaller  ones ; 
if  to  remain  a  longer  period  a  much  greater  distance  will  be 
required. 

In  transplanting  trees  the  roots  should  be  well  spread  and  the 
soil  worked  well  in  about  them,  and  well  firmed  with  the  feet. 
Our  seasons  for  planting  are  often  so  short  that  we  have  to  plant 
in  all  kinds  of  weather,  though  it  is  best  not  to  plant  when  the 
ground  is  wet,  if  it  can  be  avoided.  The  best  time  is  when  the  soil 
is  dry  enough  to  crumble  easily  ;  it  can  then  be  worked  among  the 
finest  roots,  even  if  there  are  a  great  many  of  them,  by  taking  hold 
of  the  tree  and  giving  it  three  or  four  good  shakes  as  the  soil  is 
being  spread  around  the  roots ;  but  it  is  hard  work  to  get  it  among 
the  roots  when  it  is  wet  and  pasty.  After  planting,  weeds  should 
never  be  allowed  to  get  a  foothold  in  the  nursery,  but  it  should  be 
cultivated  at  least  once  every  two  weeks,  and  all  weeds  cut  out 
with  a  hoe  between  the  plants.  This  will  help  the  tree  to  with- 
stand a  long  drought  much  better  than  it  otherwise  would,  and  at 
no  great  cost. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  year  almost  all  deciduous  trees,  if  for 
forest  planting,  will  be  as  large  as  it  is  profitable  to  plant  in  large 
quantities.  If  wanted  for  ornamental  purposes  they  will  need  to  be 
transplanted  at  least  every  two  or  three  years,  and  carefully  pruned 
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into  proper  shape  until  they  have  reached  the  desired  size.  If 
often  transplanted  they  may  be  successfully  removed  when  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen,  or  even  twenty  feet  in  height ;  though  I  believe 
that  vigorous  young  trees,  from  one  to  three  feet  high,  when  set 
out  where  they  are  to  remain,  will  make  much  finer  specimens  if 
soil,  preparation,  and  care  be  equal. 

The  Conifers,  such  as  Pine,  Spruce,  Larch,  Cedar,  and  Hemlock 
require  much  more  attention  and  care  to  grow  from  seed  than  any 
other  class  of  trees,  and  many  of  the  finest  kinds  it  is  impracticable 
to  raise  out  of  doors  in  our  New  England  climate,  though  the  com- 
mon ones  with  care  and  attention  may  be  raised  quite  successfully. 
The  ground  for  these  seeds  should  be  a  light,  rich  loam,  deep  und 
well  pulverized,  or,  if  not  rich,  made  so  with  a  good  dressing  of  well- 
decomposed  manure.  The  beds  should  be  laid  off  five  feet  wide, 
and  the  alleys  three  feet.  Along  both  sides  of  the  beds,  at  inter- 
vals of  five  or  six  feet,  drive  a  row  of  small  posts  that  will  rise  six 
or  eight  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  beds.  The  beds  should 
be  a  few  inches  higher  than  the  paths,  so  that  water  will  not  stand 
on  them.  The  situation  should  be  as  sheltered  as  possible  both 
ftrom  the  mid-day  sun  and  drying  winds ;  the  north  or  east  side  of 
a  hedge  or  fence  is  a  favorable  position.  The  beds  being  all  pre- 
pared and  raked  very  fine,  as  soon  as  the  weather  becomes  settled 
—  say  from  the  10th  to  the  20th  of  May  —  the  seed  may  be  sown 
thinly,  in  rows  six  inches  apart,  across  the  beds,  or  broadcast,  and 
slightly  covered,  — certainly  not  more  than  twice  their  own  diame- 
ter. The  sowing  in  rows  is  most  convenient  in  working  them, 
both  in  the  way  of  keeping  the  beds  clean  and  stirring  the  soil 
among  the  young  plants.  If  sown  broadcast  the}*  should  be 
lightly  raked  in  and  the  bed  rolled  with  a  light  wooden  roller.  I 
would  here  say  that  all  seeds  sown  during  warm,  dry  weather  are 
much  benefited  by  having  the  ground  lightly  rolled  over  them. 
The  sowing  being  completed,  place  on  the  posts  before  mentioned 
lath  screens  made  the  width  of  the  bed,  with  the  lalhs  not  more 
than  an  inch  apart.  This  will  screen  the  plants  from  the  sun  and 
in  part  protect  them  from  the  birds,  which  often  pick  up  the  3'oung 
seedlings  that  are  just  breaking  ground.  If  no  laths  are  handy  the 
seed  beds  can  be  covered  with  pine,  hemlock,  or  cedar  branches, 
quite  thickly  at  first ;  but  the  beds  must  be  watched  carefulh%  and 
as  soon  as  the  young  plants  begin  to  appear  the  branches  should 
be  gradually  removed,  until  only  enough  are  left  to  slightly  shade 
the  young  plants,  and  these  should  be  raised  some  inches  above 
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the  plants.  It  is  a  good  plaa  where  pine  needles  are  plenty  to 
cover  the  seed  bed  thinly  between  the  rows  with  them  ;  this  keeps 
down  the  weeds,  saves  much  watering,  and  keeps  tlie  soil  from 
washing  or  baking.  If  the  ground  is  very  dry  at  the  time  of  sow- 
ing they  will  require  a  slight  watering;  otherwise  they  will  not 
need  it.  In  my  experience  there  are  few  seeds  that  require  so 
little  water  as  those  of  conifers  during  germination. 

The  critical  time  with  3'oung  conifers  is  the  first  three  months 
of  their  existence,  until  they  have  made  the  crown  bud ;  after  that 
time  there  is  very  little  danger,  but  until  then  extreme  watchful- 
ness is  very  necessary ;  a  great  quantity  of  rain  or  a  scorching 
sun  will  often  prove  fatal  to  thousands.  Stirring  the  soil  after 
heavy  rains,  and  tilting  the  screens  as  soon  as  the  sun  is  gone  A*om 
them,  or  siiling  dry  soil  amongst  the  beds  of  over-wet  seedlings, 
is  of  great  benefit.  After  the  muggy  weather  of  August  is  past 
they  will  require  very  little  care  the  rest  of  the  year.  At  the  ap- 
proach of  cold  weather  they  are  best  protected  by  a  slight  cover- 
ing between  the  rows,  and  a  few  pine  branches  or  a  little  meadow 
ha}'  spread  over  the  tops  of  the  young  plants  will  keep  them  in 
good  condition  until  spring. 

The  Pines,  such  as  the  Scotch,  Austrian,  and  Red,  should  not 
stand  more  than  one  year  in  the  seed  bed  without  transplanting, 
unless  sown  ver}'  thinly.  The  White,  Black,  and  Norway  Spruces 
will  hardly  be  fit  to  transplant  until  the  end  of  the  second  season. 
Tlie  Larch  makes  better  plants  if  transplanted  at  one  year,  but 
will  stand  two  if  thinly  sown.  The  Silver  Fir,  Balsam  Fir,  Hem- 
lock, and  others  of  that  section  may  stand  in  the  seed  bed  two 
years,  while  the  Arbor  Vitse  should  be  transplanted  after  the  first 
season.  The  seeds  of  the  Juniperus  and  Taxus,  of  all  species, 
do  not  germinate  until  the  second  year,  and  it  is  well  to  treat  them 
as  I  have  recommended  for  all  slow-growing  seeds.  The  Ginkgo, 
if  fresh,  will  come  up  the  first  year,  though  I  have  had  them  lying 
in  the  ground  two  years.  The  Pinus  Cembj'a  and  otherStone 
Pines  will  lie  in  the  ground  until  the  second  year,  though  a  few 
may  come  up  the  first. 

The  seeds  of  the  Conifers,  with  the  exception  of  the  Silver  Firs, 
will,  if  kept  in  a  cool,  dry  place,  retain  their  germinating  powers 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  even  under  adverse  circumstances.  A 
few  years  ago  we  had  some  branches  of  Finns  contorta  sent  us, 
which  had  the  cones  of  six  years  upon  them.  Each  cone  was 
opened  separately  and  the  seed  carefully  sown  and  labelled,  and  a 
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portion  of  all  but  one  grew,  and  that  one  was  only  two  years  old, 
while  the  oldest  represented  the  seventh  year.  White,  Scotch, 
Austrian,  and  Pitch  Pine  seeds  came  up  fairly  after  being  kept  five 
3'ears,  and  might  possibly  have  been  several  years  old  when  re- 
ceived. I  have  found  in  ray  experience  that  too  much  moisture  is 
fatal  to  the  germination  of  old  seeds,  especially'  resinous  or  oily 
ones.  If  sown  in  soil  that  is  barely  moist,  and  covered  with  dry 
sphagnum,  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  little  moisture  in  the 
soil,  many  will  grow ;  while  if  treated  in  the  ordinary  way  the  seed 
will  swell  and  then  rot. 

A  friend  of  mine,  who  does  not  like  too  much  care,  has  a  very 
simple  way  of  raising  annually  several  thousand  seedlings  of  the 
Norway  Spruce,  and  no  doubt  other  evergreens  might  be  grown 
under  similar  conditions.  At  the  back  of  his  house  he  has  a  white 
pine  grove,  which  is  trimmed  up  ten  or  fifteen  feet ;  the  soil  is  a 
light,  sandy  loam.  In  this  he  digs  several  beds,  rakes  them  fine, 
and  early  in  May  sows  the  seed,  rakes  it  in  lightly,  and  sprinkles 
the  bed  lightly  with  pine  needles.  If  the  weather  is  very  dry  he 
gives  the  bed  one  or  two  waterings  ;  if  not  dry,  he  lets  it  in  a  great 
measure  take  care  of  itself.  In  these  beds  the  seedlings  remain 
two  years,  when  he  transplants  them  into  nursery  beds,  where 
they  soon  make  nice  young  plants. 

The  Box  System.  — The  remarks  that  I  have  made  would  apply 
to  those  who  wish  to  raise  trees  in  large  quantities,  and  where  the 
loss  of  a  few  hundreds  in  transplanting  would  be  of  no  material 
account.  To  those  who  might  wish  to  plant  an  acre  or  so  every 
year,  and  want  no  failures,  1  would  recommend  another  system, 
which  requires  less  space  and  labor,  though'  possibly  more  atten- 
tion, but  in  the  end  any  one  could  transplant  the  most  difiScult 
trees,  such  as  oak,  hickorj',  or  chestnut,  with  no  loss.  For  want  of 
a  better  name  I  have  called  it  the  "  box  system."  No  doubt  it 
has  often  been  used,  but  I  have  not  heard  of  any  one  using  it 
largely  except  myself.  By  this  method  every  root  is  preserved, 
and  not  even  a  fibre  destroyed  ;  there  are  few  if  anj-  large  tap  roots 
to  cut  off,  and  even  if  grown  in  the  nursery  afterwards  they  lift 
with  finer  roots  than  the  seedlings  grown  in  the  ordinary  way  ;  and 
though  they  will  not  make  so  ^'igorous  a  growth  the  first  year  as 
they  would  in  the  open  seed  bed,  at  the  end  of  the  second  year 
after  transplanting  they  are  ahead  of  those  of  the  same  age  grown 
in  the  ordinary  way  ;  and  with  no  failures.  Nine  3'ears  ago  we 
transplanted  from  the  seed  boxes  to  a  hill-side,  in  sod  ground  with 
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DO  preparation  except  to  turn  over  the  sod  with  a  spade  where 
each  tree  was  to  go,  some  hundreds  of  oaks  one  year  old,  and 
today  tbej  are  fine  young  trees,  from  six  to  nine  feet  high, 
well  formed,  and  much  more  vigorous  than  those  grown  in  the 
nursery,  which  have  had  a  great  amount  of  care  and  labor  be- 
stowed upon  them.  I  believe  that  if  many  of  our  early  planters 
had  Dsed  this  system  in  growing  oaks,  hickories,  and  other  hard 
wood  trees,  they  would  not  have  had  so  many  failures  to  com- 
plain of. 

In  the  first  place  procure  a  lot  of  common  boxes,  such  as  may  be 
had  at  any  grocery  store ;  any  kind  of  boxes  will  do,  though 
a  uniform  size  is  best,  as  they  occupj*  less  space  in  a  six-foot  frame, 
when  packed  away,  than  boxes  of  various  sizes  would.  I  usually 
get  those  that  have  contained  canned  goods,  or  soap,  as  they  are 
nearly  equal  in  size,  and  with  two  cuts  of  a  splitting-saw  you  have 
from  each  box  three  flats,  from  three  to  four  inches  deep,  which  is 
a  good  depth  for  any  ordinary  seed.  With  a  half-inch  auger  bore 
three  or  four  holes  in  the  bottom  of  each  box  for  drainage.  This 
will  be  sufficient  for  large-rooted  plants,  while  the  finer  seeds  will 
require  to  be  well  drained  with  broken  pots,  coarse  siftings  of  peat, 
or  any  coarse  material  that  will  allow  the  moisture  to  pass  off 
readily.  As  soon  as  the  seeds  are  ripe,  in  the  fall,  get  togctlier  a 
good  pile  of  compost,  made  as  follows :  two  parts  rotten  sod,  one 
part  peat,  and  one  of  sand,  and  if  the  seeds  to  be  sown  are  oak, 
hickory,  beech,  chestnut,  or  walnut,  add  a  portion  of  good  rotten 
manure.  For  such  seeds  as  I  have  mentioned  fill  your  boxes  two- 
thirds  full  of  the  compost,  and  press  down  firmly  with  a  board  or 
the  hand.  Sow  the  seeds  evenly  and  press  them  down  in  the  soil, 
covering  them  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  depth,  according  to 
their  size.  On  one  corner  of  each  box  smooth  off  a  place  with  a 
plane  or  knife,  rub  over  with  white  lead,  and  write  the  name  of  the 
seed  and  the  date  of  sowing.  This  takes  only  a  few  minutes,  and 
is  of  much  value  afterwards,  especially  where  a  great  variety  of  seeds 
is  sown.  It  is  much  better  than  labelling  in  the  ordinary  way,  and 
there  is  no  danger  of  the  record  being  lost  in  moving  the  boxes 
from  one  position  to  another.  The  finest  seeds  —  such  as  maples, 
elms,  birches,  alders,  and  others  —  should  be  covered,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  seeds,  about  their  own  diameter.  After  sowing,  the 
seeds  should  have  a  good  watering  with  a  fine  rose,  to  settle  the 
soil.  The  boxes  can  then  be  piled  four  or  five  deep  in  a  pit, 
the  sashes  placed  in  it,  and  at  the  approach  of  cold  weather  they 
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may  be  covered  with  meadow  hay,  or  leaves.  This  does  not  keep 
the  boxes  from  freezing,  but  when  once  frozen  it  keeps  them  so 
until  spring.  If  no  pit  is  available  the  boxes  can  be  piled  six  or 
seven  deep  in  a  well-sheltered  spot,  covering  the  upper  boxes  with 
a  few  boards,  the  whole  to  be  covered  with  leaves  or  other  litter. 
In  the  case  of  all  the  seeds  I  have  mentioned  as  taking  one  or 
more  years  to  germinate  it  is  unnecessary  to  cover  the  boxes  with 
litter ;  but  it  is  well  to  cover  with  boards,  so  that  mice  or  squirrels 
may  not  get  at  the  seed  ;  and  in  many  cases  seed  that  hsis  been  so 
frozen  will  often  come  up  the  first  season,  which  otherwise  would 
not  have  come  until  the  second.  As  soon  as  the  weather  is 
settled,  which  is  usually  about  the  middle  of  April,  choose  a  well 
sheltered  spot,  level,  and  handy  to  water.  If  the  aspect  can  be  an 
eastern  or  south-eastern  one  I  like  it  better,  as  they  get  the  early 
morning  sun,  but  not  the  scorching  sun  at  noonday.  Place  all 
the  boxes  containing  the  nuts,  acorns,  and  other  large  seeds  to- 
gether, in  beds  of  three  boxes  wide.  This  will  make  it  very 
compact,  and  much  easier  to  care  for  them  than  if  the  boxes  con- 
taining seeds  of  the  same  class  are  scattered  about.  The  only 
attention  these  will  require  is  to  keep  them  well  watered  and  free 
from  weeds;  but  for  such  seeds  as  maple,  ash,  Carpinus, 
Crataegus,  elm,  Cladrastis,  and  others  of  like  nature,  it  would  be 
well  to  cover  the  boxes  with  lath  screens  until  they  have  made  the 
second  or  third  rough  leaf,  when  they  might  be  gradually*  hardened 
off  and  finally  exposed  fully  to  air  and  light.  If  a  few  sashes 
could  be  spread  to  protect  all  delicate  growing  seeds  it  would  be 
of  great  advantage,  and  as  soon  as  well  up  they  could  be  treated 
the  same  as  the  others. 

The  use  of  lath  screens  on  seed  beds  saves  a  great  amount  of 
labor  in  watering,  and  if  the  plants  are  neglected  for  an  hour  or  so 
the  results  are  not  so  disastrous  as  when  the  young  seedlings  are 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  Any  boxes  of  seeds  that  do  not  come 
up  before  the  last  of  June  will  hardly  appear  that  year,  but  will 
require  to  be  kept  moist,  the  same  as  the  growing  plants.  I 
usually  place  all  such  boxes  together  in  a  shady  spot  and  cover 
them  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  or  more  with  sphagnum,  and  by 
giving  them  a  good  watering  once  or  twice  a  week  they  are  carried 
safely  through  the  summer.  At  the  approach  of  cold  weather  they 
are  gathered  together,  piled  five  or  six  deep  as  before,  and 
covered  for  the  winter.  When  spring  comes  on  they  will  need  to 
be  treated  as  seed  that  has  Just  been  sown.      For  the  finer  seeds, 
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8Dch  as  azalea,  rhododendron,  kalmia,  and  others,  a  spocial  treat- 
ment is  required,  which  I  will  speak  of  hi  tor. 

In  the  fall  of  the  first  year  the  boxes  of  young  trees  mny  be 
gathered  together  and  wintered  in  a  deep  pit  or  frame  and  slightly 
covered  with  meadow  hay.  If  no  frame  is  available,  three  or 
four  inches  of  pine  needles  or  leaves  may  be  placed  over  the 
boxes,  and  they  may  then  be  left  until  spring ;  but  on  no  accognt 
should  the  boxes  be  left  without  any  protection,  as  the  young 
seedlings  will  then  suffer  very  much  in  so  little  depth  of  soil. 

All  seedling  trees  can  be  transplanted  when  very  young  as 
easily  as  cabbages  or  tomatoes  if  taken  as  good  care  of;  and 
many  of  them  are  benefited  by  the  operation.  We  transplant 
thousands  of  them  every  year  with  but  little  loss.  The  best  time 
is  when  they  are  making  their  6rst  or  second  rough  leaf. 

In  the  spring  of  the  second  year  all  the  young  seedlings  should 
be  transplanted  from  the  seed  boxes  to  the  nursery  beds,  or  the 
larger  ones  planted  where  they  are  to  remain ;  and  for  chestnuts, 
hickories,  and  oaks  I  believe  it  is  best  to  plant  them  from  the  seed 
box  to  the  field  where  they  are  to  remain.  If  planted  in  nursery 
beds,  or  rows,  the  treatment  will  be  the  same  as  I  have  spoken  of 
under  the  head  of  treatment  in  nurseries. 

The  boxes  I  have  mentioned  are  usually  from  fourteen  to  sixteen 
inches  square,  and  will  hold  from  100  to  125  oaks,  hickories, 
chestnuts,  or  beeches  ;  175  to  200  ashes  or  maples  ;  250  birches  or 
elms ;  and  so  on  according  to  the  growth  of  the  plants.  Where  a 
greenhouse  can  be  used  for  this  purpose,  with  frames  to  harden  oft 
the  young  seedlings,  much  better  results  can  be  obtained,  and 
many  of  tlie  finer  seeds  can  be  grown,  which  it  is  next  to  impos- 
sible to  grow  in  large  quantities  out  of  doors. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  that,  while  I  have  not  mentioned  every 
tree  bj-  itself,  the  general  principles  are  the  same  for  all ;  that  as 
a  rule  the  soil  should  be  of  the  best  description  and  sheltered  ;  that 
all  seeds  should  be  covered  only  a  little,  if  any,  deeper  tiian  the  diam- 
eter of  the  seed ;  that  the}'  should  be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  the 
watering  well  looked  to,  and  the  shading,  in  the  case  of  the  finer 
seeds,  be  carefully  attended  to.  They  should  be  protect'jd  the  first 
season,  and  in  the  end  will  well  repay  all  the  care  and  attention 
that  have  been  bestowed  upon  them  ;  and  anyone  owning  a  few  acres 
of  land,  who  will  plant  a  few  boxes  of  chestnuts,  black  walnuts, 
beech, oak,hickoi*y,  or  other  hard  wood  trees,  that  are  usually  con- 
sidered so  difiScult  to  transplant,  after  growing  them  one  year  in  the 
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boxes  and  traDsplanting  the  following  spring  where  they  are  to 
remain,  will  be  astonished  to  see  how  much  land  can  be  covered  in 
a  few  years  with  healthy  young  growths  of  hard  wood  with  very 
little  trouble  or  expense.  And  in  New  England,  as  well  as  in 
other  parts  of  our  country',  we  have  too  many  acres  lying  idle, 
which  it  would  be  more  profitable  to  plant  with  trees  than  anything 
else. 

Rhododendkons,  Azaleas,  and  Kalmias.  —  The  propagation 
of  these  from  seed  demands  great  attention  and  caie,  and  cannot 
be  successfully  done  out  of  doors,  but  requires  a  greenhouse. 
The  best  soil  to  grow  young  seedlings  of  this  class  is  composed 
of  good  peat,  loam,  and  sand,  in  equal  parts.  The  sand  should 
be  fine,  but  sharp  and  clean,  having  no  clay  or  iron  in  it.  £arthen 
pans  are  best  to  sow  the  seed  in,  as  there  is  less  danger  of 
fungus  than  with  boxeis ;  but  after  the  first  ti*ansplanting  boxes 
may  be  used.  Being  all  ready  to  sow,  —  »&y  about  the  first  week 
in  Januar}', — the  pans  should  be  well  drained  by  filling  them 
one-third  with  broken  crocks,  over  which  put  a  covering  of 
sphagnum,  or  the  coarse  siftings  of  peat,  so  that  the  soil  will  not 
work  in  among  the  drainage ;  then  put  in  about  two  inches  of  the 
compost  mentioned  above,  have  it  well  firmed,  and  give  the  pans  a 
gentle  watering  with  a  fine  rose  to  settle  the  soil.  As  soon  as 
settled  the  seed  can  be  sown  quite  thickly,  but  evenly,  over  the 
surface.  They  should  then  be  covered  with  the  slightest  possible 
covering,  —  not  more  than  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch,  —  after  which 
put  over  the  pans  a  covering  of  fine  sphagnum,  give  a  gentle 
syringing,  and  place  in  a  temperature  of  seventy  degrees.  After 
sowing,  the  seed  should  on  no  account  be  allowed  to  get  dry  ;  but 
at  the  same  time  saturation  should  be  avoided.  The  seed  will 
usually  come  up  in  from  two  to  three  weeks,  and  in  the  meantime 
the  pans  will  have  to  be  examined  occasionally  to  see  if  the  seed 
is  coming.  As  soon  as  it  shows  signs  of  germinating  the  coarsest 
of  the  moss  should  be  gradually  removed,  and  when  the  seed  is 
fairly  up  a  slight  sifting  of  fresh  soil  among  the  young  seedlings 
will  help  to  strengthen  them.  As  soon  as  they  have  made  the  first 
rough  leaf  they  should  be  pricked  oflf  thickl}'  in  boxes  or  pans  of 
fresh  soil  prepared  as  for  the  seed,  carefully  syringed,  and  kept 
growing  in  a  high  temi)erature  and  moist  atmosphere.  Such 
delicate  seedlings  as  rhododendrons  at  this  stage  should  never  be 
transplanted  in  a  shed  or  room  where  there  is  any  draught,  but 
alwaj's  in  the  close,  moist  atmosphere  the}'  are  grown  in,  as  the 
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roots  are  so  delicate  that  only  a  moment's  drying  makes  them 
almost  worthless.  After  five  or  six  weeks  the  plants  will  have 
covered  the  snrface  of  the  ground  in  the  boxes,  when  they  will 
again  need  transplanting,  this  time  half  an  inch  apart,  and  to  be 
otherwise  treated  the  same  as  before,  always  being  sure  to  use 
fresh  soil  and  clean  boxes  at  each  transplanting.  At  this  stage,  if 
everj'thing  has  been  carefully  attended  to,  they  will  grow  very 
rapidl}',  and  will  need  transplanting  the  third  time,  and.  If  properly 
cared  for,  they  will  need  to  be  planted  two  inches  or  more  apart. 

This  frequent  transplanting  in  fresh  soil  each  time  keeps  the 
plants  from  damping  and  also  forms  the  foundation  of  a  vigorous 
plant  for  the  future.  If  rhododendron  seedlings  are  left  long  in  the 
seed  box  or  pan  they  are  apt  to  be  attacked  by  a  minute  fungus, 
which  will  often  carry  off  thousands  in  a  night.  The  best  remedy 
I  have  found  to  check  it  is,  at  the  first  signs  of  its  appearance,  to 
heat  a  shovelful  of  sand  quite  hot  and  sift  it  amongst  the  young 
seedlings,  using  a  very  fine  sieve.  Many  would  think  that  it 
would  destroy  the  plants  at  this  tender  age,  but  it  does  not ;  I 
have  tried  it  on  almost  all  kinds  of  young  seedlings,  and  have 
found  it  very  effective  in  destroying  the  minute  fungus  which  is 
such  a  pest  among  young  plants.  About  the  first  of  September 
more  air  and  less  moisture  may  be  given,  so  as  to  harden  the 
plants  off  preparatory  to  their  removal  to  winter  quarters,  which 
should  be  a  deep  frame  or  pit  in  some  sheltered  situation.  They 
may  be  put  in  this  pit  the  first  of  October ;  or  sooner,  if  yon  need 
the  house  for  other  purposes.  In  this  pit  they  should  have  plenty 
of  air  every  pleasant  day,  but  should  be  covered  every  night  to 
keep  them  from  frost  as  long  as  possible.  This  can  readily  be 
done  in  most  seasons  up  to  the  middle  of  December  or  the  first  of 
January  by  a  single  mat ;  they  can  then  be  covered  with  mats,  or 
meadow  hay,  and  will  only  need  to  be  uncovered  once  every  two 
weeks  for  an  hour  or  so  to  guard  against  damp  or  excessive  moist- 
ure, which  will  often  cause  a  fungus  even  in  a  cold  pit  if  kept 
long  without  air.  In  the  spring,  about  the  first  of  Maj',  they  can 
be  transplanted  into  well-prepared  beds  of  peaty  soil  or  a  light, 
sandy  loam  of  good  depth.  If  dry  weather  sets  in  tliey  will 
require  plenty  of  water,  as  tBey  are  not  deep-rooted  at  this  time ; 
if  water  is  handy  I  give  them  a  good  syringing  every  evening  as 
soon  as  the  sun  begins  to  leave  the  bed,  until  the  middle  of 
August,  when  I  withhold  all  moisture  so  that  the  plants  may  ripen 
well  before  winter  sets  in.     If  they  have  been  well  cared  for  they 
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will  be  from 'six  to  seven  inches  Ingh  at  the  end  of  the  second 
season. 

At  the  approach  of  cold  weather  a  slight  covering  of  leaves 
between  the  young  plants,  and  covering  the  tops  with  pine  boughs, 
or  coarse  meadow  hay,  to  keep  tbe  sun  off,  will  carry  the  plants 
through  the  winter  in  safety.  The  following  spring  they  may  be 
planted  in  the  nursery,  where  the}'  can  remain  until  used.  The 
same  treatment  will  apply  to  Azaleas,  Kalmias,  and  other  Erica- 
ceous  plants,  only  the  Azaleas  grow  much  more  rapidly  than  the 
others,  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  season  such  species  as 
mollis  and  calendiUacea  will  have  quite  a  number  of  flower-buds 
on  Ihem,  while  the  Rhododendrons  will  scarcely  show  signs  of 
flowering  until  the  fourth  or  fiflh  year. 

Discussion. 

J.  H.  Bowditch  was  much  pleased  with  the  practical  character 
of  the  essay,  but  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Dawson  in  regard  to  the 
use  of  boxes  by  the  average  cultivator,  who,  the  speaker  thought, 
would  prefer  to  plant  the  seed  where  the  tree  was  to  remain. 

Mr.  Dawson  said  that  it  would  be  advisable  for  amateurs  to  try 
the  box  plan ;  it  would  be  easier  than  any  other  way,  especially 
for  deciduous  trees.  There  is  no  loss  whatever  in  transplanting 
from  the  boxes,  while  from  the  nursery  a  large  percentage  is  lost. 

Mr.  Bowditch  thought  most  farmers  would  rather  open  a  furrow 
with  a  plough,  and  drop  half-a-dozen  nuts  or  acorns  where  they 
want  trees,  and  then  cover  with  the  plough.  The  work  would 
be  done  at  once,  and  in  the  easiest  possible  way. 

O.  B.  Had  wen  thought  Mr.  Dawson's  paper  exceedingly  practi- 
cal. He  has  not  himself  given  much  time  to  planting  forest  trees, 
but  has  had  trees  from  Mr.  Dawson  which,  though  very  small  when 
planted,  have  done  well.  Planting  trees  should  be  encouraged, 
both  for  practical  use  and  for  ornament.  He  finds  the  seeds  of  all 
the  trees  in  his  grounds,  that  are  large  enough  to  produce  seed, 
springing  up  around  them  ;  and  has  seedlings  of  Nature's  planting, 
of  hickories,  black  walnut,  several  species  of  maples,  English, 
Scotch,  and  American  elms,  tulip  tree,  several  magnolias,  including 
Soulangeana,  pine,  larch,  and  Norway  spruce. 

William  C.  Strong  thought  Mr.  Dawson's  paper  so  complete, 
and  his  rules  so  simple,  that  no  one  could  err  in  following  his  direc- 
tions.    It  would   be  a  very  valuable  guide  to  young  nurserymen. 
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He  doubted,  however,  whether  growing  young  seedlings  would  be 
very  profitable  here ;  they  are  raised  very  cheaply  in  Europe  and 
the  "West,  and  are  not  in  demand  here.  The  essayist  calls  his 
method  simple,  but  it  appears  difl3cult,  as  if  more  was  required 
than  Nature  requires,  yet  it  is  not  so.  Nature  sows  the  seed  in  the 
fall,  covers  it  with  leaves,  and  it  is  frozen  and  thawed.  Nature 
provides  lavishly  of  seed,  and  can  afford  to  do  so,  for  a  single  tree 
will  sometimes  produce  millions  of  seeds. 

The  essayist  had  given  directions  how  to  induce  seeds  to  vege- 
tate the  first  season.  The  speaker,  after  subjecting  seeds  to  the 
action  of  frost,  had  put  them  in  a  gentle  hot-bed,  treading  the 
manure  down  well ;  and  this  not  only  induced  many  to  vegetate 
which  would  not  otherwise  have  done  so,  but  caused  a  prodigious 
growth, —  double  and  quadruple  the  size  of  the  seedlings  imported. 
This  method  induces  the  roots  to  strike  down.  He  had  witnessed 
Mr.  Dawson's  method  of  sowing  in  boxes,  and  he  gets  admirable 
results  for  his  purpose,  which  is  largely  to  raise  stocks  for  graft- 
ing ;  it  is  the  way  for  that.  The  speaker  agreed  with  Mr.  Bow- 
ditch,  that  planting  out-doors,  where  the  trees  are  to  remain,  is 
the  most  economical  way.  Mr.  Dawson  is  very  successful,  but  it 
is  because  it  is  Mr.  Dawson  who  watches  over  the  work.  But 
Nature  is  a  good  school-master  as  well  as  Mr.  Dawson.  The 
speaker  could  not  understand  why  Nature  has  placed  oily  matter 
around  magnolia  seeds,  which  it  is  necessary  to  wash  away,  but  he 
never  saw  a  magnolia  seed  vegetate  with  the  pulp  around  it.    * 

Mr.  Bowditch  remarked  that  it  is  very  important  to  plant  oak, 
beech,  and  chestnut  seeds  when  fresh,  and  not  allow  them  to  become 
dry. 

Col.  Henry  W.  Wilson  had  been  much  interested  in  Mr.  Daw- 
son's paper,  which  he  thought  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  members 
of  the  Society  who  desired  to  grow  a  few  trees  and  be  sure  of 
having  them  genuine.  Mr.  Dawson's  method  is  best ;  it  gives  the 
conditions  of  Nature.  Those  who  grow  seedlings  in  large  quanti- 
ties are  often  negligent,  and  their  stock  cannot  always  be  relied  on. 
He  had  been  disappointed,  after  planting  and  tending  trees  two  or 
three  years,  to  find  that  they  were  not  what  he  bought  them  for. 
Magnolia  conspicua  turned  out  to  be  M.  acuminata.  The  walnut 
and  chestnut  vary  greatly  in  size  and  quality,  and  he  hoped  that  at 
some  time  Mr.  Dawson  would  tell  us  how  to  have  them  of  large 
size  and  fine  quality,  and  the  walnuts  with  thin  shells.     He  would 
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also  like  to  know  how  to  graft  hickories ;  a  friend  of  his  had  suc- 
ceeded once  and  failed  forty  times. 

Mr.  Dawson  suggested  that  tliere  might  not  have  been  any  fraud 
in  regard  to  Col.  Wilson's  magnolias  ;  the  conspicua  may  have  been 
grafted  on  the  acuminata  and  the  graft  broken  off. 

President  Moore  said  that  the  paper  which  had  been  read  was 
ver^'  interesting  to  him.  It  shows  the  reasons  for  failure  in  raising 
seedlings.  It  gave  him  great  satisfaction  to  raise  anything  from 
seed  himself,  whether  it  paid  in  dollars  and  cents  or  not,  and  he 
liked  to  know  how  to  do  it. 

Aaron  D.  Capen  wanted  people  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  trees, 
and  to  plant  rough,  rocky  pastures  with  them.  This  can  easily  be 
done  in  autumn  by  taking  a  small  iron  bar  and  making  a  hole 
about  two  inches  deep,  and  dropping  in  a  chestnut,  hickory  nut,  or 
acorn.  He  had  seen  quite  a  grove  of  chestnuts  planted  in  this 
way.  If  a  gentleman  in  middle  life  will  do  this  he  will  wake  up 
some  morning  astonished  at  the  results.  It  can  easily  be  done  in 
the  course  of  a  pleasant  ramble ;  if  you  take  fifty  nuts  in  your 
pocket  twenty  of  them  will  grow,  and  Nature  will  take  care  of 
them.  If  you  want  trees  for  timber  plant  them  rather  thickly, 
but  if  you  want  them  for  ornament  or  for  the  nuts  they  should  have 
room  to  spread  thirty  feet  or  more.  The  speaker  had  sent  choice 
hickory  nuts  of  his  own  raising  to  a  friend  in  Georgia.  Trees 
with  only  tap  roots  are  more  apt  to  blow  over  than  those  with 
spreading  roots. 

Mr.  Dawson  said,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  best  time  to 
plant  apple  and  pear  seed,  that  it  must  either  be  planted  in  the 
fall,  or  washed  out  of  the  pomace  and  packed  in  sand  and  placed 
in  a  cellar.  It  may  be  sown  with  a  drill  in  the  spring.  If  not 
put  in  sand,  but  allowed  to  get  dry,  only  part  will  come  up  the 
first  year.  He  had  seen  the  seeds  of  apples  and  peaches  planted 
of  which  none  came  up  until  the  second  year. 

President  Moore  said  that  he  had  kept  apple  seed  in  boxes  in 
sand  successfully  until  spring. 

The  Committee  on  Discussion  announced  for  the  next  Saturday 
a  paper  by  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  on  the  '*  Nomenclature  of 
Fruits,"  after  the  reading  of  which  Hon.  James  J.  H.  Gregory 
would  speak  of  **  Nitrogen  in  Agriculture." 
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BUSINESS   MEETING. 

Saturday,  March  14,  1885. 
An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Societ}'  was  holden  at  11  o'clock, 
the  President,  John  B.  Moorb,  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Martha  F.  Winship, 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Society 
in  memorj'  of  her  husband,  the  late  Francis  Lyman  Winship,  with 
the  thanks  of  herself  and  her  children  therefor. 

Adjourned  to  Satardaj',  March  21. 

MEETING  FOR  DISCUSSION. 
The  following  paper  was  read  by  the  Secretary :  — 

The  Nomenclature  op  Frutis. 

By  Hon.  Mabshall  P.   Wilder,  Dorcheater. 

Mr.  President: — I  deeply  regret  that  m^'  health  will  not  permit 
me  to  be  present  and  take  part  in  the  discussions  of  today.  The 
subject  of  this  paper  has  claimed  my  attention  for  many  years ;  and 
as  president  of  the  first  great  leading  pomological  society  in  the 
world  I  felt  it  my  duty,  in  conjunction  with  a  special  committee 
of  that  society,  to  incorporate  in  my  last  address  my  views  on  the 
importance  of  the  subject.  These  have  been  communicated  to 
the  principal  horticultural  and  pomological  societies  of  our  own 
and  other  lands,  and  have  been  accepted  and  approved  of  as  a 
necessary  reform  in  the  nomenclature  of  fruits.  The  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society  has  joined  most  heartily  in  this  reform, 
and  I  hope  will  continue  to  progress  in  it. 

It  is  surprising  that  this  work  has  not  been  entered  upon  before. 
By  some  it  has  been  considered  as  too  aggressive  ;  but  all  reforms 
are  necessarily  aggressive,  and,  as  shown  by  experience,  must  be 
gradual  in  their  progress.  All  agree,  however,  that  long,  super- 
fluous, inappropriate,  indelicate,  ostentatious,  and  unmeaning 
titles  should  no  more  be  applied  to  our  fruits.  We  may  not  be 
able  to  correct  all  the  errors  of  the  past,  but  we  may  prevent  the 
repetition  of  them  in  the  future.  Hundreds  of  varieties  once  known 
in  our  catalogues  have  become  obsolete  for  want  of  good  proper- 
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ties,  and  so  it  will  be  in  the  future  ;  and  we  shall  retain  only  such 
as,  by  tlieir  excellence  and  adaptation  to  our  situation  and  wants, 
are  worthy  of  extensive  cultivation.  Like  the  Baldwin  apple,  the 
Bartlett  pear,  the  Concord  grape,  and  other  renowned  fruits,  let 
such  varieties  be  dedicated  to  perpetual  remembrance  by  appro- 
priate names,  so  that  we  may  hand  down  to  future  generations  a 
63*stem  of  nomenclature,  pure  and  plain  in  its  diction,  pertinent 
and  pro[)er  in  its  application,  and  which  shall  be  an  example,  not 
only  for  fruits,  but  for  other  products  of  the  earth. 

Let  us  have  no  more  Generals,  Colonels,  or  Captains  attached  to 
the  names  of  our  fruits  ;  let  us  have  no  more  Presidepts,  Governors, 
or  titled  dignitaries ;  no  more  Monarchs,  Kings,  or  Princes ;  no 
more  Mammoths  or  Tom  Thumbs ;  no  more  Nonsuches,  Seek-no- 
furthers,  Ne  Plus  Ultras,  Hog-pens,  Sheep-noses,  Big  Bobs,  Iron 
Clads,  Legal  Tenders,  Sucker  States,  or  Stump-the- Worlds.  Let 
us  have  no  long,  unpronounceable,  irrelevant,  high-flown,  bombas- 
tic names  to  our  fruits,  and,  if  possible,  let  us  dispense  with  the 
now  confused  terms  of  Pearmain,  Pippin,  Belle,  Beurre,  Calebasse, 
Doyenne,  Seedling,  Beauty,  Favorite,  and  other  like  useless  or  im- 
proper titles  to  our  fruits.  The  cases  are  very  few  where  a  single 
word  will  not  form  a  better  name  for  a  fruit  than  two  or  more. 
Thus  shall  we  establish  a  standard  worthy  of  imitation  by  other 
nations,  and  I  suggest  that  we  ask  the  cooperation  of  all  pomolog- 
ical  and  horticultural  societies  in  this  and  foreign  countries,  in 
carrying  out  this  important  reform.  These  are  the  suggestions 
which  I  have  before  made,  and  which  have  been  extensively  adopted 
by  the  pomological  world,  and  I  see  no  reason  for  retracting  any- 
thing I  have  said  on  this  subject.  This  reform  cannot  be  accom- 
plished at  once ;  but  it  has  the  merit  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  im- 
proper dedication  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful  works  of  nature 
with  improper,  ostentatious,  irrelevant,  and  useless  terms. 

In  my  address  to  the  American  Pomological  Society  I  have 
spoken  of  the  importance  of  the  establishment  of  short,  plain,  and 
proper  rules  to  govern  the  nomenclature  and  description  of  our 
fruits,  and  our  duty  in  regard  to  it ;  and  I  desire  once  more  to 
urge  upon  this  Society  the  importance  of  aiding  in  this  good  work. 
The  American  Pomological  Society  has  taken  up  the  work-in 
earnest,  and  soon,  in  conjunction  with  this  and  other  societies,  we 
shall  have  -a  reform  wortiiy  of  its  position,  age,  and  character. 
I  see  no  reason  why  the  principle  should  not  be  carried  further 
than  has  yet  been   done   in   the  Catalogue  of  the   Pomological 
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Society,  as,  for  instance,  by  the  substitution  of  Lucrative  for  Belle 
Lucrative,  and  Nelis  for  Winter  Nelis.  Pomologists  may  differ  as 
to  how  far  it  should  be  carried,  but  by  comparison  of  views  we 
shall  come  *to  a  final  agreement,  and  the  reform,  we  confidently 
believe,  will  at  least  save  us  from  objectionable  names  in  the 
future. 

Discussion. 

Robert  Manning  said  that  the  agitation  of  the  subject  before  the 
Society  was  begun  nearly  forty  years  ago,  when  '*  Rules  of  Po- 
mology" were  adopted  by  this  Society  and  other  horticultural 
societies.  In  1867  similar  rules  were  adopted  by  the  American 
Pomological  Society.  The  improvement  proposed  by  Mr.  Wilder 
was  adopted  by  Professor  Decaisne,  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  in 
his  magnificent  work,  the  "Jardin  Fruitier  du  Museum,"  com- 
menced in  1858,  but  to  Mr.  Wilder  belongs  the  credit  of  first 
making  it  practical  in  American  pomology.  Some  eminent  po- 
mologists have  advocated  retaining  well-established  names,  such 
as  Rhode  Island  Greening,  even  though  long,  when  like  that  they 
are  well  established  and  easily  pronounced  ;  and  perhaps  it  will  be 
found  best  to  retain  familiar  names,  even  if  so  long  that  they 
would  not  now  be  applied.  The  principle  advocated  by  Mr. 
Wilder  has  been  applied  to  the  nomenclature  of  vegetables  in  the 
publications  of  the  Society,  the  Clark's  No.  1,  Beauty  of 'Hebron, 
and  Early  Rose  potatoes  becoming  Clark,  Hebron,  and  Rose,  and 
the  speaker  suggested  that  it  be  applied  also  to  the  names  of  gar- 
den flowers  and  ornamental  plants,  thus  avoiding  such  names  as 
Ilex  Aquifolium  parvifolia  conspicua  argenteo-marginata ;  or, 
not  to  take  so  extreme  an  instance,  Waterer's  Holly  is  infinitely 
preferable  to  Ilex  Aquifolium  var.  Watereri,  On  this  point  he 
commended  to  the  attention  of  those  interested  a  little  tract  by 
Dr.  Masters,  editor  of  the  **  London  Gardeners'  Chronicle,"  on  the 
"  Nomenclature  of  Garden  Plants." 

E.  W.  Wood  expressed  his  regret  that  Mr.  Wilder  could  not  be 
present  to  speak  of  the  subject  under  discussion,  which  is  one  of 
great  interest  to  him  as  well  as  to  all  fruit  growers.  All  we  can 
do  is  to  follow  out  the  suggestions  which  he  has  made.  It  is  not 
only  im|>ortant  that  fruits  should  be  called  by  simple,  sensible 
names,  but  that  each  should  have  one  standard  name,  such  as  the 
American  Pomological  Society  has  endeavored  to  establish.  The 
Baldwin  apple,  or  Woodpecker  as  it  was  originally  called,  has 
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been  known  by  seven  different  names,  and  the  Nickajack  apple  — 
a  variet}^  widely  cultivated  in  the  Southern  States —  has,  according 
to  Downing,  no  less  than  thirty- six  sj^nonyms. 

David  W.  Lothrop  said  that  his  attention  was  drawrf  to  the  sub- 
ject by  reading  Mr.  Wilder's  address  as  President  of  the  American 
Pomological  Society,  and  he  was  a  little  surprised  to  find  him  ro 
severe  in  the  pruning  of  names.  Names,  perhaps,  may  well  be 
divided  into  three  classes  :  first,  descriptive  names,  such  as 
Moore's  Early,  Seaver  Sweet,  Hunt  Russet,  Roxbury  Russet,  or 
Red  Astrachan  ;  and,  in  the  judgment  of  the  speaker,  it  would  be 
well  to  retain  such  names  though  they  might  be  composed  of  more 
than  one  word.  Second,  names  given  in  honor  of  the  originator 
or  disseminator  of  a  fruit,  like  Baldwin  or  Bartlett ;  or  the  towns 
in  which  they  were  natives,  as  Concord  Grape  and  Hubbardston 
Nonsuch.  The  third  class  comprises  such  names  as  embrace  hon- 
orary titles,  as  Captain,  General,  President,  Bishop,  etc.,  or  those 
that  are  vulgar,  coarse,  or  uncouth.  To  all  of  this  class  the  speaker 
objected,  the  former  being  too  common,  the  latter  degrading. 
Mr.  Meehan,  the  editor  of  the  *'  Gardener's  Monthly,"  says  that 
Washington  is  a  better  name  for  a  pear  than  President  Washington 
would  be.  In  regard  to  foreign  names  the  speaker  thought  we 
can  hardly  claim  the  right  to  change  them,  though  man}'  of  those 
of  French  roses  are  very  long  and  repellent.  Even  in  our  own 
country, 'societies  have  but  little  control  over  the  names  of  fruits 
and  flowers. 

William  C.  Strong  said  that  the  majority  of  horticulturists  are 
poor  French  scholars  and  pronouncers,  and  they  find  such  names 
as  fitoile  de  Lj^on  and  those  of  many  other  French  roses  extremely 
difficult  to  write  or  speak.  He  moved  that  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  subject  of  a  reform  in  the  nomenclature  of 
garden  plants.  The  motion  was  carried,  and  the  chair  appointed 
Mr.  Strong,  E.  W.  Wood,  Edward  L.  Beard,  and  Robert  Manning 
as  that  Committee. 

The  discussion  of  Nomenclature  ceased  here,  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Discussion  announced  the  following  paper, 
which  was  read  by  the  author :  — 
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Nitrogen  in  Agriculture. 

By  Hon.  James  J.  H.  Gbeoobt,  Marblehead. 

What  is  nitrogen  ?  The  air  mass  surrounding  the  earth  to  a 
depth  of  nearl}'  fifty  miles  is  composed  of  about  four-fifths  nitrogen 
in  combination  with  one-fifth  oxygen  gas.  There  are  always  right 
at  hand  unnumbered  thousands  of  tons  of  nitrogen.  But  this  vast 
store  of  potential  wealth  is  unfortunately  never  available  to  the 
agriculturist.  His  chemistry  has  never  yet  mastered  the  problem 
of  drawing  upon  atmospheric  nitrogen  for  plant  food. 

He  has  to  depend  for  his  supply  wholly  on  that  which  has  been 
incoiporated  into  the  structures  of  plants  or  animals.  His  sole 
resource  consists  in  the  wastes  of  these  organic  structures ;  in  the 
form  of  excrements,  or  of  dead  remains,  either  from  land  or  sea. 
The  ammoniated  liquor  from  the  gas  works  is  waste  produced  from 
the  remains  of  ancient  forests  now  consumed  as  coal. 

The  same  is  true  of  animal  life  as  of  plant  life.  While  over 
three-fourths  of  the  air  we  breathe  is  nitrogen,  and  while  it  enters 
so  largely  into  the  composition  of  our  bodies,  it  appears  totally 
inert  in  respiration,  and  enters  the  system  solely  through  the 
organs  of  nutrition  and  in  the  form  of  vegetable  or  animal  sub- 
stances used  as  foods.  As  the  product  of  animal  decay,  in  drinking- 
water  it  is  sometimes  prejudicial  to  health,  causing  dangerous 
fevers. 

Combined  with  hydrogen,  in  the  proportion  of  82  parts  to  18 
of  the  latter,  it  becomes  ammonia ;  one  of  the  most  common  forms 
in  which,  from  the  waste  of  both  animals  and  plants,  nitrogen  is 
fed  to  our  crops.  It  is  well  to  Qx  in  the  mind  that  in  changing 
nitrogen  to  ammonia,  in  any  manure  analysis,  we  must  add  about 
one-fifth  to  the  quantity  given.  The  other  most  important  form  of 
nitrogen  is  nitric  acid.  This  is  a  combination  of  nitrogen  with 
oxygen ;  and  nitrates,  of  which  we  see  frequent  mention  in  all 
works  on  manures,  are  a  combination  of  nitric  acid  with  soda, 
potash,  and  other  materials,  which  are  called  bases. 

It  appears  to  be  a  settled  conviction  among  men  of  science,  as  a 
result  of  many  experiments,  that  plants  cannot  take  up  pure  nitro- 
gen directly  from  the  air.  The  theory  is  that  they  are  able,  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  to  get  their  supply  through  the  water  that 
carries  it  in  some  form  in  solution  into  the  soil ;  and  also,  indi- 
rectly, from  the  air  which  permeates  the  soil  and  under  its  infiuences 
yields  up  its  nitrogen.      Also  there  is  nitrogen  latent  in  the  soil, 
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having  been  accumulated  there,  that  can  be  set  free,  to  serve  as 
plant  food,  by  the  action  of  certain  substances,  such  as  lime  and 
plaster. 

There  is  a  general  belief  among  agriculturists  that  plants  have 
wa3'S  of  collecting  nitrogen  still  but  little  known.  Some  extremists 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  deny  any  necessity  for  feeding  nitrogen  to 
our  crops,  asserting  that  these  can  of  themselves  collect  from  natural 
sources  all  they  require.  There  is  a  growing  belief  that  their 
power  to  supply  themselves  from  natural  sources  is  greater  than 
they  have  hitherto  been  credited  with. 

It  has  been  observed,  moreover,  that  different  kinds  of  plants 
have  different  capacities  for  taking  up  nitrogen.  Clover  is  an  ex- 
ample ;  for,  though  nitrogen  enters  largely  into  its  composition,  it 
has  such  a  capacity  to  help  itself  to  the  good  things  that  surround 
it  that  it  needs  very  little  artificial  help ;  while  wheat,  though  it 
needs  but  little  nitrogen,  is  so  dainty  a  feeder  that  it  insists  on  a 
large  artificial  supph'  from  which  to  pick  out  that  little. 

Where  Nitrogen  or  Ammonia  Comes  From.  Waste  op  the 
Fisheries. — One  of  the  principal  sources  from  which  manufact- 
urers of  fertilizers  obtain  their  ammonia  is  the  fish-waste  or  offal 
which  they  pick  up  all  along  the  coast  from  Maine  to  Florida.  The 
chief  part  of  this  waste  is  from  the  fish  known  by  various  names 
in  different  localities,  as  "  munhaden,"  "  heart-heads,"  "moss- 
bunkers,"  and  in  the  South  as  *'  fat-backs."  These  are  caught  in 
nets  and  boiled  to  secure  the  oil,  in  which  the}'  are  rich,  at  various 
establishments  along  the  coast  and  its  bordering  islands.  After 
boiling,  the  water  and  oil  are  pressed  out  of  the  mass,  and  the 
residue  is  sometimes  thrown  into  heaps  to  heat  and  dry ;  at  other 
times  it  is  put  directly  into  barrels  and  pressed  in.  In  this  condi- 
tion it  is  known  as  '*  pomace,"  or  "  chum."  If  it  is  to  be  sold  as 
fish-guano  it  is  spread  on  large  platforms  to  dr}*^,  after  which  it  is 
ground.  Fish-guano  is  sometimes  treated  with  acid,  but  whether 
this  is  done  or  not  it  is  a  valuable  fertilizer. 

As  a  general  rule  three  barrels  of  fish  before  cooking  make  one 
barrel  of  the  chum.  The  fertilizer  manufacturer  dries  and  grinds 
it,  using  it  crude,  or  treating  it  with  acid,  to  make  the  nitrogen  and 
phosphoric  acid  directly  available  for  plant  food.  Sometimes, 
when  the  catch  is  a  large  one  (over  two  hundred  thousand  fishes 
are  at  times  taken  in  a  single  haul  of  the  net —  enough  to  load  two 
or  three  vessels  of  fift}'  tons  each) ,  and  the  quantity  of  fish  is 
greater  than  the  oil  factories  can  take  care  of  in  hot  weather,  the 
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sarplas  is  sold  to  the  neighboring  farmers  at  tlie  best  price  that  can 
begot. 

Besides  the  manhadcn  there  are  numerous  other  fish-wastes, 
all  rich  in  nitrogen  and  phosphate.  On  two  occasions  I  have 
purchased  cargoes  of  spoiled  herring;  in  one  instance  nine 
hundred  barrels,  at  the  rate  of  fifty  or  sixty  cents  a  barrel,  which, 
as  a  barrel  weighs  about  two  hundred  pounds,  would  be  about 
five  dollars  per  ton.  In  some  instances  the  fish  are  preserved  in 
salt,  which  adds  one-quarter  or  more  to  the  weight ;  in  others  they 
are  fresh,  with  the  oil  in  them,  which  does  not  add  to  their  value 
as  manure,  for  oil  is  nearly  pure  carbon,  which  is  of  no  value  for 
the  purpose  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  somewhat  hinders  their  decompo- 
sition. 

Occasionally,  during  the  fall  fishing,  on  the  fishing-banks  near 
the  coast,  a  supply  of  pollock  will  accumulate,  more  than  the 
market  will  take  ;  when  they  can  be  purchased  at  a  price  that  will 
make  cheap  manure.  A  few  years  ago,  to  help  sustain  the  market, 
I  left  a  standing  order  with  our  fishermen  that  I  would  pay  twenty- 
five  cents  a  hundred  pounds  for  pollock ;  the  result  was  twenty 
thousand  pounds  of  fine  large  fish,  weighing  from  eight  to  fifteen 
ponnds  each,  just  out  of  the  water,  hauled  to  my  manure  heap. 

Not  long  ago  vast  quantities  of  waste  were  made  in  the  heads, 
sound-bones,  and  entrails,  which  accumulate  at  fishing  ports. 
These  were  for  3'ears  dropped  into  the  ocean  as  refuse.  So  im- 
mense was  the  waste,  that  at  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  off  the  New 
Hampshire  coast,  the  harbor  actually  became  so  nearly  closed  to 
navigation  that  the  inhabitants,  on  two  occasions,  had  to  dredge 
it  out.  I  am  told  that  beneath  some  of  the  long  wharves  of 
Gloucester,  Mass.,  the  great  fishing  town  of  the  United  States, 
there  has  accumulated  an  almost  immeasurable  quantity  of  this 
bone  refuse.  When,  a  few  years  ago,  the  heads,  sound-bones, 
and  entrails  became  a  market  article,  I  used  to  buy  it  at  $5  or 
$6  a  cord  on  board  the  cars ;  a  cord  weighs  from  three  and  a 
half  to  four  tons.  It  was  an  exceedingly  cheap  manure,  but  a  very 
disagreeable  one  to  handle,  the  smell  being  anything  but  ottar 
of  roses  ;  while  it  took  a  vast  quantity  of  soil  to  compost  it.  After 
remaining  some  months,  oftentimes  the  heads  would  not  be  fully 
decayed,  making  the  mass  extremely  disagreeable  to  handle,  while 
there  could  only  be  a  rough  guess  made  as  to  how  much  of  it  would 
become  plant  food  the  same  season  it  was  applied.  Of  late  years 
the  fish  are  for  the  most  part  cleaned  before  the  vessels  reach  port, 
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and  the  waste  is  thrown  overboard.  At  places  along  the  coast, 
where  bay-fishing  is  conducted  on  a  large  scale,  there  can  be  some- 
times found  a  liver  or  blubber  chum,  it  being  the  refuse  after 
oil  is  extracted  from  fish-liver.  If  a  3'ear  old  it  loses  moisture, 
and  consequently  weight;  and  is  therefore  richer.  This  liver 
chum  is  a  pasty,  sticky  substance,  generally  sold  at  a  figure  con- 
siderably below  its  value  by  analysis.  I  have  bought  it  as  low  as 
$4.50  per  ton  the  present  season  (1885)  ;  and  it  is  rarely  higher 
than  $12,  although  by  analysis  it  is  worth  $18.83  per  ton.  I  would 
advise  cutting  liver  refuse  with  sharp  sand,  to  make  it  fairly  fine. 

Halibut  chum  is  the  refuse  from  the  heads  of  halibut,  which 
are  cooked  under  high  pressure,  to  extract  the  oil  that  exists  in 
the  bones.  The  result  is  to  leave  the  bones  in  such  a  state  that 
the}^  can  easily  be  crumbled.  Naturally  this  is  especially  rich  in 
phosphoric  acid.  It  analyzes  worth  $19.99  per  ton,  and  is  sold  at 
from  $6  to  $10. 

This  chum  is  usually  engaged  beforehand  by  dealers  in  fertil- 
izers;  but  a  wide-awake  man,  by  looking  around,  can  generally 
pick  up  a  supply. 

^rhe  waste  of  herring  and  mackerel  at  the  fishing  towns  is  some- 
times made  up  into  chum,  being  first  boiled,  to  secure  what- 
ever oil  they  contain.  These  usually  contain  more  or  less  of  salt, 
having  sometimes  as  high  as  twenty  per  cent,  which  makes  them 
about  as  salt  as  kainite ;  and,  like  the  potash-bearing  mineral, 
they  therefore  need  to  be  used  with  some  care,  lest  the  proportion 
of  salt  present  should  injure  the  roots  of  growing  plants. 

There  is  another  waste  of  the  fisheriea  which  has  come  into  the 
market  of  late  years;  I  refer  to  the  skins,  bones,  and  fins  of 
salted  fish.  These  come  from  the  fish  that  are  stripped  and  sold, 
boxed,  free  of  bones.  It  is  a  heav}'  article,  and  the  strips  con^e 
a  little  tangled.  Fertilizer  manufacturers  usuallj'  monopolize  this, 
though  it  can  sometimes  be  picked  up  at  Gloucester  at  from  $3.75 
to  $15  per  ton- 
Dog-fish  are  a  small  species  of  shark,  weighing  from  three  to  five 
pounds  each,  which,  in  the  summer  season,  swarm  along  the  New 
England  coast  on  the  inner  fishing-banks,  driving  away  most  othfer 
fish.  They  are  very  easily  caught,  and,  their  muscles  being  very  firm, 
are  rich  as  manure.  The  great  trouble  in  manipulating  these  has 
been  due  to  the  flesh  being  of  such  a  sticky,  oilj'  nature  that  acid 
will  not  readily  act  upon  it.  Still,  they  are  used  very  largely  as  a 
source  for  ammonia  by  one  large  fertilizer  manufacturer  in  the 
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Ticinity  of  Boston,  who  composts  them  with  horse  manure,  and, 
I  infer,  lets  his  compost  heaps  remain  two  years  before  using, 
vhen  the  objection  disappears.  Being  so  abundant  along  the 
coast,  and  so  cheap,  costing,  at  wholesale,  but  a  dollar  a 
hundred  fish,  they  are  well  worthy  the  attention  of  farmers  who 
live  along  the  shore ;  for,  though  it  might  be  necessary  to  keep 
tbem  over  a  year,  the  investment  would  pay  an  interest  of  some 
hundred  per  cent.  The  fishermen  in  many  localities  would  catch 
them  if  there  were  a  market  for  them.  The  oil  from  the  livers 
averages  about  a  cent  each  fish  ;  and  with  one  cent  from  the  livers 
and  another  from  the  fish  itself,  quite  a  fair  business  can  be  done 
during  the  hot  months. 

Waste  salt  that  has  been  once  used  on  fish  contains  in  it  some 
fish-waste,  such  as  blood,  and  particles  of  the  flesh  and  scales  of 
the  fish  ;  for  this  reason  it  has  some  value  as  manure,  in  addition 
to  its  action  on  crops  as  salt.  The  fish  scales  analyze  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  16  per  cent  in  ammonia,  and  40  per  cent  in  phosphate  of 
lime ;  they  decompose  more  slowly  than  the  flesh  of  the  flsh. 

Fish  manure,  having  the  same  origin  as  Peruvian  guano,  has  the 
same  constituents ;  but  not  in  the  same  proportions,  for  ages  of 
decay  have  reduced  the  guano  greatly  in  bulk,  and  in  the  same 
proportion  have  concentrated  it.  All  forms  of  chum  have  a 
large  proportion  of  water  in  their  composition.  The  flsh  heads 
and  backbones  have  as  high  as  6G  per  cent.  The  chum  pressed 
by  a  hand  press  has  about  50  per  cent,  and  that  from  a  hydraulic 
press  about  40  per  cent.  The  average  of  the  whole  fish,  as  taken 
from  the  water,  is  about  80  per  cent.  The  fish-guano,  made  from 
dried  fish-waste,  contains,  on  an  average,  7.8  per  cent  of  nitrogen. 
In  making  fish-guano  the  waste  is  dried  in  the  sun,  or  b}'  waste 
steam,  and  when  sufiScientl}'  dry  is  ground,  and  sold  at  about  $33 
per  ton. 

The  shells  of  lobsters,  of  which  vast  quantities  accumulate  at 
canning  factories,  are  ground  up  and  sold  as  plant  food.  They 
are  a  complete  manure,  and  especially  rich  in  nitrogen  ;  analyzing, 
nitrogen,  6.2,  potash,  0.2,  phosphoric  acid,  2.3  percent. 

How  TO  Handle  Fish-Waste,  and  the  Best  Wat  to  Feed 
IT  TO  the  Crops.  —  All  fish-waste  used  in  a  very  crude  state  is 
very  stimulating,  as  might  be  inferred  from  its  composition,  and, 
being  purchased  at  a  low  figure,  is  often  used  by  farmers  with  a 
very  liberal  hand.  As  a  consequence  their  crops  are  sometimes 
"  burned  up,"  as  the  phrase  is.     They  are  apt  to  infor  that,  if  they 
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cannot  see  the  fish  in  any  part  of  the  soil  of  the  compost  heap  as 
they  pitch  it  over,  such  soil  can  have  no  richness. 

Now,  one  of  the  wonderful  properties  of  diy  soil  is  the  avidity 
with  which  it  takes  ammonia  to  itself;  and  it  may  always  be  safely 
inferred  that,  in  a  well-mixed  compost  heap  of  fish-waste,  the 
ammonia  has  diffused  itself  through  ever}*  portion,  and,  all  being 
assumed  to  be  rich  plant  food,  it  should  be  used  accordingly. 
Owing  to  the  great  richness  of  manure  made  from  fish  in  bulk  it 
is  wiser,  even  after  composting  it,  to  use  it  broadcast,  rather  than 
in  the  hill. 

Fish  chum  or  pomace,  may  be  used  either  broadcast  and 
harrowed  in,  or  b}'  first  composting  with  poor  manure,  to  enrich 
the  latter.  If,  after  being  broken  up  fine,  it  is  put  in  thin  la3'ei-8 
with  the  manure,  it  will  help  the  development  of  heat,  which  will 
tend  to  fine  it  up,  so  that  it  will  combine  with  the  mass  when  it  is 
pitched  over.  A  third  way  is  to  comix)st  it  with  soil,  waste  turf, 
muck,  or  sawdust.  In  whatever  way  composted  it  is  always  good 
farming  to  take  careful  note  of  how  many  barrels  go  into  the  heap, 
so  that  we  ma}-  know  how  much  of  potash,  ammonia,  and  phos- 
phoric acid  we  are  applying  to  anj'  given  crop,  and  govern  our- 
selves accordingly.  There  are  two  mistakes  made  in  applying  too 
heavily  to  one  in  applying  too  sparingly. 

It  is  surprising  how  penetrating  is  the  ammonia  in  fish-compost. 
For  this  reason,  in  making  a  heap,  the  bottom  layer  of  soil  should 
be  a  foot  or  more  in  thickness.  I  have  seen  cases  where,  the  fish 
being  used  liberally,  the  soil  was  full  of  ammonia  for  several  feet 
below  the  surface.  In  making  the  compost  heap,  after  spreading 
the  bottom  layer,  which  should  be  thicker  when  whole  fish,  or  the 
coarser  waste,  is  to  be  used,  cover  with  waste  sufficient  to  just  hide 
the  soil ;  then  cover  with  sod  or  soil  about  six  times  the  depth  of 
the  fish,  and  thus  proceed,  scattering  raw  ground  plaster  over  each 
layer  of  fish  before  covering  with  soil,  at  the  rate  of  fifty  pounds 
of  plaster  to  five  hundred  weight  of  fish.  The  chemical  changes 
which  take  place  through  the  agency  of  the  plaster  produce  sul- 
phate of  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  lime.  After  the  pile  has  been 
built  to  four  or  five  feet  in  height,  surround  the  entire  heap  (it 
should  be  on  level  ground)  with  a  little  embankment  of  fine  soil. 
This  will  catch  the  liquid  that  often  runs  from  it  when  the  fish 
begins  to  decompose,  as  well  as  catch  what  may  be  soaked  from  it 
b}'  heavy  rains  ;  while  it  will  also  be  handy  for  filling  up  the  holes 
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that  are  apt  to  show  themselves  in  the  top  as  decomposition  pro- 
gresses, letting  out  bad  odors  unless  promptl}'  closed. 

As  the  presence  of  oil  or  salt  tends  to  check  decomposition ,  fish- 
waste  containing  much  of  these  had  better  be  composted  with 
stable  manure  rather  than  soil,  as  the  heat  from  the  manure  will 
promote  decomposition.  If  decomposition  is  slow  to  start,  nn- 
leacbed  ashes,  or  lime  and  plaster,  may  be  mixed  with  the  mass ; 
but  be  sure  to  cover  such  heaps  with  soil.  When  manure  is  not 
used,  the  compost  heaps  should  be  made,  if  possible,  before  warm 
weather  closes  ;  and,  after  it  has  lain  a  couple  of  weeks,  should  no 
heat  be  found  by  driving  a  bar  down,  and  testing  it,  then  pitch 
it  over  to  let  the  air  in,  and  cover  the  outside  lightly  with  soil. 
Stable  manure  which  has  heated  and  become  ^^  fire-fanged,''  thereby 
losing  its  nitrogen,  can  sometimes  be  bought  at  half  price,  and  the 
nitrogen  can  be  restored  by  composting  it  with  fish. 

Where  chum  is  used,  after  having  been  made  fine  it  can  be  ap- 
plied directly  to  the  surface  of  tillage  land  in  the  fall,  and  harrowed 
in  or  ploughed  lightly  under,  to  be  thrown  up  near  the  surface  by 
a  deeper  ploughing  in  the  spring.  If  left  on  the  surface  I  find  it 
is  spreading  a  table  all  winter  long  for  the  crows  of  the  country. 

By  applying  the  chum  in  the  fall  it  will  have  the  advantage  of 
rain  and  frost  aiding  to  subdivide  and  dissolve  it.  Fish-skins,  for 
use  on  tillage  land,  had  better  first  be  composted.  If  to  be  used 
on  sward  land  for  grass,  spread  thin  in  the  fall  or  ver}'  early  spring. 

How  MUCH  Fish-Waste  should  be  used  to  the  Acre  ?  —  To 
determine  this  we  must  consider  two  points:  First,  what  proportion 
of  it  will  make  digestible  plant  food  the  first  season  ;  and,  secondly, 
what  and  how  much  of  the  phosphoric  acid  and  ammonia  found  in 
them  do  the  crops  we  propose  to  raise  require  ?  I  think  we  can 
assume,  as  a  general  truth,  that  nearly  all  the  ammonia  becomes 
plant  food  the  same  season  it  is  applied,  while  not  much  over  one- 
half  the  phosphoric  acid  can  be  safely  counted  on.  If  we  use 
fisb-waste  on  the  same  land  the  §econd  year  we  may  assume  that 
all  the  phosphoric  acid  is  available,  for  by  that  time  the  half  left 
over  from  last  season  will  have  decomposed. 

Waste  fish,  particularly  manhaden,  are  often  used  along  the  sea- 
coast  as  a  top-dressing  for  grass.  This  is  a  great  forcing  process, 
and  for  a  time  enormous  crops  of  h&y  can  be  grown ;  but  eventu- 
ally, and  especially  on  light  soil,  the  crops  grow  less  and  less, 
when  generally  a  larger  quantity  of  fish  is  applied,  resulting  in 
still  more  harm,  until  the  soil  utterly  refuses  to  respond,  bakes 
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hard,  and  becomes  apparently  barren.  The  trouble  is,  it  has  had 
an  enormous  application  of  ammonia  and  phosphoric  acid,  but 
nearly  none  of  potash ;  and  the  result  is  what  always  will  ultimately 
happen  on  any  soil  where  one  of  the  three  requisite  elements  of 
fertilizers  is  left  out.  Such  soils  are  dying  for  the  want  of  potash. 
To  recuperate  them,  apply  potash  or  manures  rich  in  potash,  and 
their  fertility  can  be  restored.  Soils  abounding  in  clay  will  bear 
fish-manuring  without  showing  injury  longer  than  those  of  a 
gravelly  character. 

Other  Sources  supplying  Nitrogen.  Guano.  —  At  the  head 
of  "  fertilizers,"  as  distinguished  from  barn  manure,  stands  guano. 
This  may  be  riefined  as  rotten  sea-bird  dung,  with  remains  of  birds 
intermixed.  It  is  found  on  thousands  of  islands;  but  in  large 
quantities  on  only  a  few.  Being  excrement  of  birds  that  feed  on 
fish,  it  would,  therefore,  be  found  to  contain  the  same  manure 
elements  as  fish  remains,  but  that  rains  dissolve  and  wash  away 
the  ammonia,  leaving  behind  onl}'  phosphate.  A  few  islands, 
however,  lying  near  the  Peruvian  coast,  are  rainless ;  as  what 
would  otherwise  be  the  rain-bearing  wind  of  that  region  loses  all 
its  moisture  in  passing  the  high  dr}'  crest  of  the  loft}'  Andes. 
These  islands  yield  a  guano  that  is  rich  in  ammonia. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  guano  in  the  market,  known  as 
Rectified, Guaranteed,  Standard,  Lobos,  Navassa,  Caribbean,  etc., 
of  which  the  first  three  named  are  varieties  of  the  Peruvian  (some- 
times also  called  Chincha,  or  Guanape,  according  to  the  locality 
where  found),  all  rich  in  ammonia:  Standard  containing  from 
nine  to  ten  per  cent. ;  Lobos  from  five  to  five  and  one- half,  and 
Guaranteed  from  six  to  seven.  Each  is  rich  in  phosphoric  acid, 
nearlj'  all  soluble  ;  and  has  from  two  to  three  per  cent  of  potash. 
The  Navassa  and  Caribbean  Sea  guanos  are  rich  in  insoluble  phos- 
phoric acid,  but  are  entirely  wanting  in  nitrogen  and  potash.  The 
Standard  is  quoted  to  me,  at  the  time  of  writing  (February,  1885), 
at  $63  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  and  the  Lobos  at  848.  The 
analysis  published  by  dealers  gives  to  the  former  from  nine  to  ten 
per  cent  of  ammonia,  twelve  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid,  and 
three  per  cent  of  potash.  The  dealers  assert  there  is  no  manipu- 
lation of  guano  except  by  adding  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  nitrogen  in  th«i  guano  has  a  value  over 
that  contained  in  manure  into  which  enters  fish  blood  or  meat  as 
a  supply  of  ammonia  (hence  called  "  organic  nitrogen  ") ;  inas- 
much as  in  the  guano  it  is  in  a  form  ready  to  be  taken  up  by  plants, 
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while  the  iSsh  blood  and  meat  must  first  pass  through  the  stage  of 
putrefaction,  daring  which  part  of  the  nitrogen  is  set  free  in  a 
pure  state,  and  being,  in  that  condition,  inert  as  plant  food,  is 
partly  lost.  This  loss  has  been  estimated  to  be  from  one-sixth  to 
one-third  the  total  amount  of  nitrogen  contained  in  the  substance. 
Be  the  reason  what  it  may,  no  one  fertilizer  has  given  such  uni- 
Tersal  satisfaction  as  guano.  It  is,  indeed,  the  standard  by  which 
we  almost  instinctiyely  measure  the  value  of  all  other  fertilizers. 

Farmers,  in  buying,  should  remember  the  difiference  in  quality 
between  Lobos  and  the  Standard,  and  should  see  that  the  price 
corresponds.  I  was  told  of  an  instance  in  central  Massachusetts, 
where  last  season  a  person  mixed  a  little  guano  with  salt-cake,  as 
the  residue  of  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  is  called,  and  sold 
five  hundred  tons  of  the  stuff  as  a  fertilizer.  He  was  prosecuted, 
but,  being  a  lawyer,  found  some  loophole  in  the  law  through  which 
he  crawled. 

It  is  proper  to  state,  right  here,  that  the  fertilizers  now  in  the 
market  into  whose  name  the  word  '*  guano"  enters,  however  good 
they  may  be,  have  not,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  a  particle  of  Peruvian 
guano  in  their  composition.  I  must  also  add  that  dealers  in  fertil- 
izers assert  that  the  amount  of  real  Peruvian  guano  imported  is  but 
trivial,  compared  with  the  quantity  sold  as  such  ;  and  that  some  of 
that  imported  into  this  country  from  England  has  been  found  grossly 
adulterated.  All  that  we  farmers  can  do  is  to  buy  it  under  a  war- 
rant that  it  contains  given  quantities  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid, 
and  potash.  Dealers  say  that,  in  bringing  the  nitrogen  up  to  that 
required  for  standard,  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  used.  Assuming 
this  to  be  true,  and  that  it  was  not  obtained  from  any  organic 
source,  it  would  be  of  the  same  value  as  if  obtained  from  the  guano 
itself.  From  tests  I  made  on  grass  land  I  found  that  Peruvian 
guano  started  the  grass  earlier  than  did  an  equal  amount  of  sul- 
phate of  ammonia  applied  at  the  same  time,  side  b}' side,  on  an 
equal  area.  This  satisfied  me  that  its  nitrogen  was  not  derived 
wholly,  if  at  all,  from  waste  fish  or  meat. 

Ten  years  ago  the  New  York  Agricultural  Society  took  up  the 
matter  of  the  adulteration  of  Peruvian  guano,  purchased  eleven 
bags  of  as  many  dealers,  and  had  them  analyzed.  The  result  gave 
values  differing  from  $38.83  to  $107.68,  though  each  was  sold  at 
the  same  price  per  ton.  In  the  report  of  the  Connecticut  Agricult- 
ural Station  for  1881  it  is  stated  that  while  Peruvian  guano  used 
formerly  to  contain  not  more  than  one  or  two  per  cent  each  o 
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soda,  sulphuric  acid,  and  chlorine,  the  sample  analyzed  that  year 
contained  about  thirteen  per  cent  of  sulphate  of  soda  (salt-cake)  ^ 
and  eleven  per  cent  of  common  salt. 

The  Chincha  Islands,  which,  in  past  years,  have  been  the  great 
source  of  Peruvian  guano,  lie  near  the  coast  of  Peru,  —  barren 
granite  rocks,  with  great  depth  of  water  close  to  the  shore,  so  that 
in  places  the  largest  vessels  can  lie  alongside  and  be  loaded  from 
the  land  by  a  shoot  entering  the  hold.  The  guano,  a  thoroughly 
rotten  mass  of  bird-dung,  in  which  are  mixed  feathers,  carcasses, 
and  eggs,  was  from  four  to  a  hundred  feet  in  depth.  Old  salts 
have  told  me  that  they  brought  up  the  same  material  from  deep 
bottom,  on  the  flukes  of  their  anchors.  Had  they  said  a  substance 
looking  the  same,  I  could  better  believe  them.  From  twelve  to 
fifteen  million  tons  have  been  taken  from  the  Chincha  Islands 
alone.  Bat  guano  is  sometimes  extensively  found  in  large  caves 
in  various  parts  of  the  world  ;  but  it  varies  greatly  in  quality. 

In  applying  guano,  the  Standard,  which  is  especially  rich  in  am- 
monia, should  be  applied  to  those  crops  which  are  especially  am- 
monia-loving ;  while  the  Lobos  should  be  used  on  those  which  need 
phosphoric  acid  more  than  they  do  ammonia.  The  potash  required 
beyond  what  the  guano  contains  may  be  added  in  the  form  of 
muriate  or  sulphate  of  potash.  The  quantity  of  guano  to  be  used 
will  vary  with  the  condition  of  the  soil  in  natural  strength  and  its 
richness  by  manuring  in  past  years,  the  range  being  from  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  to  eight  hundred  pounds  per  acre.  The  manner  of 
applying  will  depend  somewhat  on  the  crops  to  be  raised ;  but  a 
good  general  rule  is  to  apply  a  part  befoi*e  the  crop  is  planted,  and 
make  one  or  two  applications  at  different  stages  of  its  growth.  If 
scattered  broadcast  it  should  be  harrowed  in  at  once,  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  ammonia.  That  used  in  drills  I  find  it  easy  to  mix 
thoroughly  with  the  soil  by  dragging  through  the  furrow  the  top 
of  a  stocky  red  cedar,  to  which  a  stone  weighing  eight  or  ten 
pounds  has  been  firmly  tied  ;  or  a  brush  broom  similarly  weighted 
answers  very  well.  When  used  in  the  hill,  farmers  who  employ 
help  will  need  to  look  sharply  after  them  ;  for  I  find  very  few  farm 
hands  will  take  the  care  necessary  to  incorporate  it  in  the  soil  so 
thoroughly  as  to  avoid  destroying  the  young  plants.  In  all  hand- 
ling of  this  powerful  manure  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  danger  of 
its  contact  with  young  roots  of  the  sprouting  seed.  I  recall  that 
a  dozen  years  ago  a  foreman,  who  assured  me  that  he  knew  all 
about  the  handling  of  guano,  planted  for  me  a  couple  of  acres  of 
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cabbages.  A  few  days  after  they  had  broken  ground  I  noticed 
ihe  very  dark  color  of  the  leaves,  and,  mistrusting  the  cause,  ran 
my  fingers  under  the  plants,  and  brought  up  the  pure  guano.  All 
that  piece  was  replanted. 

To  insure,  as  far  as  possible,  a  thorough  admixture  with  the  soil 
in  hill-planting  I  have  a  rule  for  each  man,  —  after  the  guano  has 
been  scattered  over  a  area  as  large  as  a  dinner-plate,  and  cov- 
ered shallow,  —  to  «aw  his  six-tined  fork  three  times  through  it  one 
way,  three  time*:  .arough  it  the  transverse  way,  and  then,  holding  his 
fork  perpendicularly  in  the  middle,  give  it  a  twist  around.  Some 
advocate  mixing  it  with  two  or  three  times  its  bulk  of  earth  before 
applying.  While  this  insures  a  thorough  mixture,  it  adds  consid- 
erably to  the  labor  of  distribution  ;  and,  since  the  plan  of  dragging 
the  cedar-boughs  in  the  drill  has  worked  well,  I  have  adopted  that 
as  a  saving  of  time.  However,  when  there  is  an3*thing  of  a  breeze 
blowing,  it  is  wise  to  adopt  some  such  method ;  otherwise  your 
neighbors'  fields  will  be  apt  to  share  the  manure  with  yours. 

Let  me  here  say,  I  have  found  it  an  excellent  plan,  when  dis- 
tributing fertilizers,  to  take  the  earlier  part  of  the  day ;  for  I  find 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  calmest  portion.  It  is  a  good  way  in  handling 
almost  any  fertilizer  except  guano,  —  a  little  damp  soil  is  best 
for  this,  — to  have  plenty  of  water  at  hand,  and  pour  a  half-bucket 
now  and  then  into  the  barrel  you  are  spreading  f^om,  stirring  it 
then  with  a  hoe  until,  while  dry  enough  to  spread  freely,  it  is  too 
damp  to  blow  away.  If  applying  to  the  surface,  always  do  it,  if 
possible.  Just  before  a  rain. 

I  sometimes  use  guano  on  onions,  to  hurry  up  the  bottoming  of 
the  crops,  —  about  two  hundred  pounds  to  the  acre.  Having 
scattered  it  with  the  hand,  immediately  follow  with  a  slide-hoe,  to 
work  as  much  of  it  as  possible  into  the  soil,  and  to  save  loss  of 
ammonia.  This  is  an  excellent  fertilizer  to  use,  in  connection 
with  barn^'ard  manure,  in  the  early  season,  to  give  the  crops  a 
start. 

Market  gardeners  in  the  vicinity  of  our  large  cities  have  very  little 
respect  for  phosphate  and  special  fertilizers,  but,  using  from  ten 
to  twelve  cords  of  stable  manure  to  the  acre,  think  highly  of  guano 
at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  pounds,  or  bone  at  the  rate  of  two  thou- 
sand pounds,  per  acre  as  an  adjunct ;  or,  when  stable  manure  alone 
is  to  be  depended  upon,  they  allow  from  twenty  to  thirty  cords. 
Assuming  the  stable  manure  costs  $7  a  cord,  the  expense  in  the 
latter  case  is  greater  by  from  $70  to  $120  than  when  guano  is  used  in 
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conjunction  with  a  less  supply  from  the  stable.  Now  it  is  the  nitrates 
that  start  the  plants  of  the  market  gardener,  and  these  the  guano 
contributes ;  while  the  development  of  nitrates  in  stable  manure 
requires  a  degree  of  heat  which  the  soil  does  not  receive  until  the 
season  is  somewhat  advanced.  Without  knowing  it,  gardeners 
are  using  this  vast  amount  of  barn  manure  to  get  a  small  stock  of 
plant  food  which  they  might  easily  procure  in  the  fertilizer  market, 
ready  made  and  directly  available,  in  the  form  of  guano,  or  nitrate 
of  soda.  It  would  be  wiser  to  dispense  with  three-quarters  of  the 
heavy  manuring,  and  use  one-half  the  saving  in  purchasing  nitrate 
of  soda  ;  the  balance  might  go  into  their  pockets  as  clear  saving. 

Hen  Manure  has  by  some  been  compared  in  value  to  guano ;  bat 
I  regard  tliis  as  an  over-estimate,  though  it  contains  three  times  as 
much  nitrogen  as  barn  manure.  It  is  a  grand  principle  that  no  more 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  or  potash,  can  be  obtained  from  the 
manure  of  any  animal  than  is  fed  to  it  in  its  food.  An  ordinary 
ben  will  eat  about  two  bushels  of  corn  a  year,  and  the  larger 
breeds  about  one-half  more.  From  this  they  must  take  the  ma- 
terial for  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  eggs  annually,  a 
change  of  feathers,  keep  up  the  animal  heat,  and  make  up  the 
growth  of  the  body,  besides  performing  the  various  functions  on 
which  life  depends.  Now,  subtracting  what  is  required  for  these 
purposes,  the  waste  element  in  our  two  bushels  of  corn  shrinks  to 
very  small  proportions.  We  must  also  take  into  account  the  fact 
that  the  droppings  which  we  save  are  confined  almost  wholly  to 
those  made  during  half  of  the  twenty-four  hours.  By  analysis  two 
bushels  of  corn  contains,  in  nitrogen,  potash,  and  phosphates, 
forty-six  cents  in  value.  From  this  stand-point  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  droppings  of  a  hen  for  a  year  cannot  contain  nearly  the 
value  sometimes  claimed  for  them.  I  estimate  its  value  at  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  cents.  For  many  years  I  collected  hen  manure 
at  a  cost  of  a  dollar  per  barrel,  but  afterwards  reduced  its  price 
to  sevent^'-five  cents,  and  thought  it,  at  the  latter  price,  a  cheap 
manure  until  I  tested  it  side  by  side  with  an  equal  value  of  guano. 
Moreover  it  is  a  sticky  mass,  difficult  to  handle ;  and  it  is  worth 
any  one's  while  to  experiment,  if  it  were  only  to  realize  the  advan- 
tage in  the  handling  of  any  commercial  fertilizer  over  hen  manure, 
even  in  its  finest  state.  It  is  generally  composted  with  muck  or 
dryish  soil,  —  three  parts  of  muck  to  one  of  manure,  —  and  the 
comiK>st  should  be  made  as  fine  as  possible.  A  rake  is  the  best 
tool  to  do  this  with,  if  it  is  sticky.     It  should  be  turned  over  in 
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three  or  four  days,  and  a  six-tined  fork  is  a  good  implement  for 
this  purpose. 

Sulphate  op  Ammonia,  Nitrate  ^p  Potash,  Nitrate  of 
Soda. — The  first  of  these  is  a  by-product  of  works  where  coal 
is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  gas,  and  is  one  of  the  principal 
sources  supplying  nitrogen.  It  looks  like  rather  coarse  salt,  and 
is  marketed  in  barrels,  or  larger  casks,  up  to  huge  tierces  weighing 
from  a  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  pounds.  It  is  readily  soluble 
in  water,  but  does  not  waste  in  the  air.  Nitrate  of  potash  (salt- 
petre) is  usuall}'  too  dear  a  source  to  be  available  for  procuring 
nitrogen.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  found  in  the  interior  of  Chili,  on  the 
surface  and  in  the  soil.  It  is  a  remarkably*  stimulating  fertilizer. 
If  there  is  much  rain  it  will  waste  before  plants  can  take  it  up. 
Mr.  Lawes  advises  to  apply  it  only  when  not  more  than  three  feet 
in  depth  of  the  soil  will  be  moistened.  From  one  hundred  to  two 
hundred  pounds  per  acre  is  excellent  to  give  grass  a  start  in  the 
spring ;  it  should  not  be  applied  until  the  leaf  has  made  a  growth 
of  three  or  four  inches.  In  dry  seasons  it  is  better  and  cheaper 
than  sulphate  of  ammonia,  as  the  latter  needs  a  degree  of  moist- 
ure to  make  plant  food.  Still,  on  the  whole,  the  sulphate  of 
ammonia  is  considered  the  better  investment ;  for,  Jirst^  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  lost  in  the  atmosphere ;  second,  it  is  not  too  soluble ; 
third,  it  has  the  power  of  clinging  to  the  ingredients  of  the  soil ; 
daj'  will  hold  it  pei*sistently,  and  even  pure  sand,  washed  with 
water,  will  retain  a  large  portion  of  it ;  and,  fourthy  its  ammonia  is 
readily  changed  into  nitric  acid  by  the  action  of  the  soil.  Nitrate 
of  soda,  we  are  told,  "  is  very  liable  to  be  adulterated  with  white 
sand  or  broken  quartz,  and  with  salt  or  the  cheap  potash  salts. 
•  .  .  The  purchaser  should  see  that  it  dissolves  entirely  in 
water,  and  does  not  taste  distinctly  of  salt." 

I  sometimes  use  sulphate  of  ammonia  to  hurry  along  crops  of 
onions  that  are  rather  backward,  spreading  two  hundred  pounds 
per  acre  just  before  they  begin  to  bottom,  and  working  it  into  the 
soil  with  a  slide-hoe. 

Castor-Pomace.  —  This  is  a  waste  product  of  the  West,  being 
the  cake  left  after  the  oil  has  been  pressed  from  castor  beans.  In 
using  it  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  it  where  animals  cannot 
reach  it.  The  men  who  spread  it  ought  to  walk  with  the  wind ; 
for,  though  not  poisonous,  it  is  extremely  unpleasant  in  contact  with 
the  e3'e9  or  mouth.  It  is  a  favorite  manure  for  tobacco.  I  have 
used  car-loads  of  it  in  former  years,  on  general  crops,  with  good 
results. 
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AzoTiN,  Ammonite,  Tankage.  — The  first  two  of  these  are  ani- 
mal wastes  which  have  been  exposed  to  the  vapor  of  naphtha  to 
extract  the  grease.  (Oi  late  years  glue- waste,  of  which  in  its 
crude  state  for  years  I  used  from  one  to  two  hundred  cords  annu- 
ally, is  also  so  treated.)  The  residue  is  dry  and  brittle,  and  rich  in 
ammonia,  and  every  way  superior  for  fertilizing  purposes  to  the 
same  substances  before  treatment.  These  are  not  usually  found  in 
the  retail  market,  but  are  purchased  by  manufacturers  of  fertil- 
izers, at  prices  based  on  their  percentage  of  nitrogen  and  phos- 
phoric acid,  as  shown  by  analysis  in  each  lot  offered  for  sale.  Job 
lots,  of  from  five  to  ten  tons,  can  sometimes  be  purchased  of 
brokers,  or  from  great  slaughtering  establishments  like  that  of 
Armour  &  Co.,  of  Chicago.  Tankage  is  a  waste  product  from  the 
intestines  and  other  parts  ;  it  contains  more  or  less  of  bone,  easily 
crumbled,  and  is  not  uniform  in  fineness. 

Dried  Blood  is  the  blood  of  the  slaughter-house  with  most  of 
the  moisture  removed,  leaving  it  in  good  mechanical  condition  for 
handling.  It  is  very  rich  in  nitrogen,  and  is  largely  used  by  the 
manufacturers  of  fertilizers.  There  are  two  grades,  the  light  and 
the  dark  colored ;  the  latter  being  kiln-dried.  Sometimes,  when 
the  heat  has  been  too  great,  it  is  partially  burned,  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  portion  of  the  ammonia.  The  nitrogen  in  blood  acts 
very  readily  as  plant  food. 

Cotton-Seed  Meal  had  better  be  first  fed,  as  the  manure  from 
it  is  almost  as  rich  in  fertilizing  materials  as  was  the  meal  before 
feeding ;  for,  as  I  have  stated  elsewhere,  f\]lI-grown  animals  take 
but  a  small  percentage  of  the  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  or  nitrogen 
that  exists  in  their  food  ;  while  butter  takes  none.  Occasionally 
spoilt  cotton-seed  meal  can  be  found  in  the  market  that  is  nearly 
as  good  for  manure  as  the  best  of  meal,  and,  being  generally  valued 
at  about  three-fifths  as  much,  is  a  very  cheap  source  of  nitrogen 
and  phosphoric  acid.  When  spoilt  in  salt-water  transportation  it 
is  generally  in  very  hard  lumps,  which  have  to  be  ground  in  a 
mill. 

One  high  recommendation  of  castor-pomace  and  cotton-seed 
meal  is,  that  their  manure  elements  are  in  condition  for  immediate 
use  as  plant  food. 

Hoof  and  Horn  Shavings  and  Leather. —  All  of  these  are 
very  rich  in  nitrogen  ;  but  it  is  not  readily  available  in  these  sub- 
stances, and  therefore  their  value  in  the  market  is  less  than  it 
would  otherwise  be.     Hoof  and  horn  shavings  analyze  as  high  as 
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11.81  per  cent  nitrogen  ;  if  steamed  and  then  ground,  the  nitrogen 
they  contain  becomes,  in  a  degree,  available.  When  used  to  adul- 
terate superphosphate,  as  they  very  rarely  are,  being  ground  up, 
the  particles  can  be  readily  detected  by  the  microscope.  Horn- 
waste  is  mostly  in  thin,  bulky  shavings,  which  are  marketed  in 
huge  bags.  Several  years  ago  I  purchased  a  ton  to  test  its  avail- 
ability and  value,  not  having  any  idea  of  the  peculiar  mechanical 
condition  of  the  article.  Standing  at  my  door  one  morning  I  saw 
a  team  coming  down  the  street,  with  a  bulk  of  bags  piled  as  high 
as  a  large  load  of  hay.  While  I  was  wondering  what  new  product 
had  come  to  town,  the  driver  stopped  abreast  of  my  house,  and 
told  me  he  had  a  ton  of  horn-waste  bearing  my  address.  I  got  rid 
of  this  elephant  the  shortest  and  easiest  way,  by  tumbling  it  into 
the  manure  cellar,  and  throwing  the  daily  manure  upon  it  until  it 
disappeared  from  view.  My  men  found  combs,  more  or  less  per- 
fect, among  the  mass,  enough  to  supply  their  families  for  a  year  or 
more.  This  stuff  is  very  rich  in  ammonia ;  but,  though  by  layer- 
ing it  with  horse  manure,  it  might  be  softened  and  dissolved  by 
fermentation,  it  is  neveitheless  so  bulky  that,  even  at  a  low  figure, 
few  farmers  would  care  to  invest  in  it.  Leather  scraps  are  an  ex- 
cellent material  for  mulching,  and  in  time  will  decay  and  fertilize 
the  ground ;  but  if  worked  into  tillage  land  they  are  a  nuisance. 
They  are  also  excellent  for  covering  blind  drains.  I  have  seen 
drains  put  down  thirty  years  ago,  and  then  covered  with  this  mate- 
rial, which  are  still  in  good  working  order. 

In  closing  this  subject  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  the  able 
remarks  of  Professor  Goessmann :  **  The  air  contains  at  all  times 
carbonic  acid,  and  in  most  instances  also  nitric  and  nitrous  acid 
and  ammonia.  The  soil  absorbs  continually  more  or  less  of  the 
former,  and  receives  the  nitrogen  compounds  in  rain  and  snow. 
Once  absorbed  by  the  soil  they  find  access  to  the  plant  by  the 
roots,  as  carbonates  and  nitrates,  where  they  assist  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  organic  portion  of  the  plant.  Besides  this  direct  sup- 
port of  plant  growth  they  serve,  also,  the  very  important  purpose 
of  increasing  the  supply  of  inorganic  plant  food ;  for  they  aid  in 
the  disintegration  of  the  soil." 

Discussion. 

Mr.  Gregory  said,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry,  that  he  used  nitrogen, 
in  the  various. forms  of  which  he  had  spoken,  on  vegetables;  he 
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bad  never  used  it  in  fruit-growing.  He  mixes  his  fertilizers  to  suit 
difiEerent  crops,  using  more  potash  for  potatoes,  and  less  nitrogen, 
than  for  cabbages  or  onions. 

Major  Henry  Emery  spoke  of  the  effect  of  an  excess  of  ammonia 
on  the  seeding  of  plants.  It  will  give  a  large  crop  of  fodder  from 
corn,  but  the  ears  do  not  kernel  out,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with 
other  plants.     Corn  wants  phosphoric  acid  and  potash. 

Mr.  Gregory  said  that  he  used  fifty  tons  of  fertilizers  last  year, 
which  was  but  a  small  part  of  the  whole  quantity  of  manure  used 
by  him.  He  applied  to  corn,  first  active  ammonia  and  afterwards 
something  to  perfect  the  seed.  Corn  does  not  need  a  great  deal 
of  nitrogen, — two  per  cent  is  enough, — but  it  wants  a  good  deal  of 
phosphoric  acid.  He  thought  a  mixture  of  ammonia  from  difierent 
sources  —  the  greater  the  number  the  better  —  was  preferable  to 
that  from  only  one  source.  He  did  not  wish  to  give  the  idea  that 
plants  want  a  great  deal  of  ammonia. 

Leander  Wetherell  thought  nitrogenous  manures,  at  the  price 
they  command  in  the  market,  too  expensive  to  be  purchased 
by  farmers.  He  had  tried  superphosphate  on  good  corn  land, 
and  found  it  b^tter  without  than  with  ammonia.  The  corn  was 
measured  in  baskets,  and  one  basket  was  weighed,  and  the  prod- 
uce was  seventy  bushels  of  shelled  corn  to  the  acre,  and  a  friend 
of  bis  from  Ohio  said  he  never  saw  better  corn  there.  The  free 
application  of  ammonia  tends  to  produce  too  much  foliage  and  too 
little  grain.  A  gentleman  in  Worcester  got,  in  this  way,  an  im- 
mense growth  of  wheat  straw,  but  not  enough  grain  to  pay  for 
threshing.  Professor  Atwater  found  that  in  many  parts  of  Con- 
necticut the  soil  did  not  need  nitrogen.  The  only  real  question  in 
regard  to  fertilizers  is,  whether  farmers  can  afford  to  use  them. 
They  work  well  in  connection  with  stable  manure  ;  superphosphate 
will  make  corn  ten  or  fifteen  days  earlier  than  if  it  is  not  used, — 
a  very  important  consideration  in  frosty  seasons.  The  best  course 
for  farmers  is  to  buy  the  constituents  of  fertilizers  and  mix  for  them- 
selves. 

Major  Emery  had  used  night-soil  on  corn,  and  got  an  immense 
quantity  of  fodder,  but  little  grain.  He  had  also  used  it  on 
timothy  grass,  five  hundred  cubic  feet  of  which,  by  measurement, 
is  called  a  ton,  but,  treated  with  a  large  quantity  of  night-soil,  it 
will  give  a  thick  bottom  of  short  fodder,  with  little  or  no  head,  and 
Will  require  six  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  feet  to  the  ton  ;  being  de- 
ficient in  the  elements  of  mineral  weight,  which  is  given  to  the  stalks 
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by  the  proper  proportional  quantity  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid 
to  correspond  with  the  nitrogen. 

Fifty  bushels  of  corn  (the  estimated  crop  of  an  acre),  of  fifty- 
eight  pounds  to  the  bushel,  weighs  2,900  pounds.  This  weight  of 
corn  will  require  3,000  pounds  of  stalk  and  cob  when  dry,  and  will 
contain :  — 


Ammonia 

40.22  pounds 

Phosphoric  acid 

39.31       " 

Sulphuric      "    . 

11.80       *' 

Lime          .... 

18.57       " 

Magnesia 

17.13     '" 

Potash        .... 

74.78       *' 

Silica          .... 

88.92       " 

If  the  quantity  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  is  lessened,  and 
the  ammonia  increased,  it  tends  to  increase  the  fodder  and  lessen 
the  seed ;  but,  if  the  ammonia  is  left  out,  a  good,  flint}*  corn  will 
be  the  result.  The  stand  would  not  look  so  well  through  June 
and  a  part  of  July,  but  at  the  harvesting  the  crop  would  be  good, 
notwithstanding  there  was  no  ammonia. 

The  frost  which  often  occurs  about  the  tenth  of  September  does 
much  damage  to  llite  com  unless  it  is  cut  up  before  the  frost 
and  laid  down  or  shocked,  when  it  will  harden  and  make  fair 
grinding  corn.  If  allowed  to  stand  in  the  hill  and  the  leaves  are 
frozen,  though  not  sufficiently  to  freeze  the  corn,  the  result  will 
be  soft  com.  All  chemical  changes  in  the  stalk  cease  after  the 
leaves  are  frozen. 

CJol.  Henry  W.  Wilson  said  that,  functionally,  nitrogen  is  the 
sack  of  the  human  sj'stem  ;  the  husk,  and  never  the  filling.  Nature 
has  provided  pretty  generally  almost  all  the  nitrogen  wanted  by 
plants,  if  other  elements  are  furnished  and  the  land  is  well-tilled. 
He  believes  that  Nature  replenishes  her  stores  of  nitrogen  from 
the  air.  Farmers  will  do  well  to  cease  from  the  wild  hunt  for 
pure  nitrogen.  One  great  advantage  of  plaster  is  that  it  furnishes 
the  base  for  compounds  with  nitrogen.  Cyanogen  is  the  element 
most  in  demand  for  peach  trees. 

President  Moore  said  that  the  subject  of  nitrogen  had  puzzled 
him  a  good  deal,  but  he  had  made  up  his  mind  in  regard  to  it,  and 
now  he  does  not  pay  a  dollar  specially  for  it,  though  he  might  get 
some  incidentally  in  bone,  etc.   He  finds  that  with  good  cultivation 
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and  plenty  of  phosphates  and  potash  he  gets  as  good  crops  as  when 
he  bought  large  quantities  of  sulphate  of  ammonia.  Thorough 
tillage  will  develop  the  inert  nitrogen  of  the  soil  in  warm  weather. 

Mr.  Gregory  said  that  he  did  not  bring  nitrogen  forward  as  a 
panacea.  He  spoke  of  the  value  of  crude  kainite,  containing 
about  thirty  per  cent  of  common  salt  and  thirty  per  cent  of  chloride 
of  potash.  Agricultural  chemists  in  Germany  had  found  more 
ammonia  in  heaps  of  manure,  when  kainite  was  used,  at  the  end  of 
the  year  than  there  was  before.  Like  salt  or  plaster  it  has  the 
property  of  bringing  out  the  latent  power  in  the  land,  and  produc- 
ing crops ,that  would  not  be  got  from  it  by  high  manuring.  It  has 
been  found  especially  beneficial  on  low  land,  at  the  rate  of  about 
five  hundred  pounds  to  thp  acre.  But  the  speaker  warned  those 
who  might  use  it  that  it  drives  the  soil. 

A  paper  by  Joseph  H.  Woodford,  on  "  Heating  Greenhouses," 
was  announced  for  the  next  Saturday. 


BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Satubdat,  March  21,  1885. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'clock, 
the  President,  John  B.  Moore,  in  the  chair. 

No  business  being  brought  before  the  meeting  it  adjourned  to 
Saturday,  March  28. 

MEETING  FOR  DISCUSSION. 
Hsatikg  Grebnbousbs. 

By  JoupH  H.  WooDFOBO,  Newton. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  McLssaehuseUs  Horticultural 
Society:-^ 
1  have  been  asked  by  your  Committee  to  say  a  few  words  about 
Heating  Greenhouses,  and  they  were  particular  in  their  request 
that  what  I  should  say  should  have  a  tendency  to  stimulate  the 
discussion  of  this  most  important  subject,  so  as  to  develop  a  gen- 
eral plan  best  adapted  for  the  purpose ;  and,  with  this  end  in  view, 
I  beg  to  submit  the  following  remarks . 
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I  will  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  simplicity  and  economy  in  the 
construction  of  heating  apparatus  have  not  yet  been  evolved  from 
the  minds  of  inventors  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  pro- 
duce a  simple,  cheap,  and  at  the  same  time  efficient  boiler  for 
heating  greenhouses,  by  either  hot  water  or  steam. 

Any  one  would  suppose  that,  with  the  great  demand  as  a  stimu- 
lator, and  the  wonderful  facilities  within  the  reach  of  inventorSf 
some  one  of  them  would  have  turned  his  attention  to  this  want  of 
the  horticulturist,  and  would  have  produced,  long  ere  this,  a  heat- 
ing apparatus,  which,  in  its  different  sizes,  would  meet  the  wants  of 
all ;  and  of  such  moderate  cost  as  not  to  nearly  bankrupt  the  hor- 
ticulturist before  he  completed  his  greenhouse. 

In  this  connection  I  would  say,  that  I  think  the  horticulturist 
also  is  somewhat  to  blame  for  this  state  of  affairs ;  for,  when  he 
contemplates  building  a  greenhouse,  what,  as  a  general  thing,  does 
he  do  but  look  around  and  ask  his  neighbor  what  heater  he  is 
using,  and  then,  without  thought,  adopt  the  same ;  or,  perhaps, 
some  other  which  some  one  else  recommends  as  being  superior?  I 
know  of  only  two  horticulturists,  in  all  my  acquaintance  with  the 
craft,  who  are  trying  to  improve  their  heating  apparatus  by  their 
own  handiwork ;  and  what  they  are  seeking  for  is  simplicity  of 
construction,  economy  of  fuel,  and  at  the  same  time  efficiency. 

In  the  one  case  a  bank  of  horizontal  pipes,  surmounted  by  a  coil 
of  pipe,  and  all  surrounded  by  brickwork,  does  good  service,  but 
with  great  waste  of  heat,  which  passes  away  up  chimney,  and 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  escape  without  doing  service. 

This  waste  heat  might  be  used  in  heating  water  for  watering 
plants,  by  placing  in  the  chimney,  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  in- 
terfere with  the  draught,  a  stack  of  pipe,  through  which  the  water 
should  pass  before  using.  This  would  be  economy  in  the  use  of 
fuel,  for  we  all  know  that  a  great  quantity  of  heat  passes  off  up 
the  chimney  which  does  no  work  and  is  wasted.  Some  authorities, 
who  have  looked  into  this  important  subject,  say  that  half  of  all 
the  heat,  generated  in  or  under  the  best  of  our  horticultural  heating 
apparatus,  passes  off  without  doing  any  good  except  to  help  heat 
np  all  out-doors.  If  we  could  build  a  tire  which  would  last  all 
night,  and  at  the  same  time  be  of  just  sufficient  intensity  to  prop- 
erly heat  the  water  in  our  boiler,  there  would  still  remain  the  same 
appreciable  waste  of  heat.  But  even  this  cannot  be  done  ;  and  the 
question  comes  up,  for  that  reason  3xt  more  exigently,  what  can  be 
done  with  the  heat  that  has  been  generated,  but  not  utilized,  under 
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the  boiler,  and  is  on  its  way  up  the  chimney?  If  we  cannot  use 
this  waste  heat  in  any  other  way  I  think  my  suggestion  of  a  coil 
of  pipe  in  the  chimney  a  good  one  where  forced  water  is  used,  for 
all  the  water  passing  through  it  would  become  warmed  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  make  it  much  more  acceptable  to  growing  plants  than 
cold  water,  direct  from  the  service-pipe  or  cistern. 

The  other  gentleman  to  whom  I  alluded  has  constructed  with 
his  own  hands  a  bank  of  pipe  with  the  ends  built  into  the  sur- 
rounding brickwork  and  a  fire-box  underneath.  The  construction 
is  faulty,  and  not  to  be  recommended.  On  the  top  of  the  brick- 
work he  has  enclosed  another  space,  through  which  he  carries  the 
water  pipe  to  irrigate  his  growing  crops.  No  doubt  this  last  pro- 
cess will  be  bcuclicial,  yet  by  it  he  does  not  utilize  the  waste  heat, 
but  is  drawing  constantlj^  from  the  heated  furnace.  Therefore  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  he  would  get  still  better  results  by  carr^'- 
ing  the  irrigating  water  through  a  coil  of  pipes  in  the  chimney. 
We  all  know  that  the  temperature  of  a  greenhouse  can  readily  be 
reduced,  and  the  growth  of  plants  sadly  checked,  b}^  the  promis- 
cuous introduction  of  cold  water ;  and,  therefore,  we  see  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  an  economical  means  of  supplying  only  warm 
water  to  growing  plants. 

Taking  the  foregoing  remarks  as  a  basis  for  ray  superstructure, 
I  would  farther  say,  that  a  greenhouse  heater  sliould  be  constructed 
on  scientific  principles,  such  as  shall  secure  adaptability  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  intended,  together  with  simplicity  of  con- 
stmction,  and  ease  of  getting  at  it  for  cleaning  and  repairs. 

Under  the  first  proposition  we  will  say  that  the  method  of 
heating  greenhouses  by  pipes  conveying  either  hot  water  or  steam 
is  now  conceded  to  be  the  best  in  use,  and  this  presents  the  vital 
question :  How  can  we  heat  water  most  economicalljr  and  most 
expeditiousl}"?  Shall  we  continue,  blindly,  to  use  those  boilers 
which  are  constructed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  present  to  the  fire  a 
great  mass  of  water  in  one  solid  body  to  be  heated,  or  shall  our 
boiler  be  constructed  of  pipes  whereby  the  same  body  of  water 
shall  be  exposed  to  the  warming  influence  in  small  streams,  and 
with  augmented  heating  surface  in  the  same  space? 

It  strikes  me  that  the  same  fire  will  heat  the  same  quantity  of 
water  if  divided  in  small  tubes  much  more  quickly,  and  to  a 
more  intense  heat,  than  if  in  one  body.  Now  it  is  an  established 
fact  that  the  hotter  water  can  be  made  in  the  boiler,  the  faster  it 
will  circulate  through  the  pipes,  and  in  this  way,  and  this  only, 
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can  a  large  space  be  heated  either  by  hot  water  or  steam.  This 
point  is  worthy  of  close  study  and  careful  consideration,  for  the 
end  to  be  attained  by  the  horticulturist  is  the  successful  growing  of 
plants,  and  to  do  this  properly,  in  our  cold  winter  climate,  heat  in 
requisite  amount  must  be  supplied  all  over  the  greenhouse,  to  pro- 
duce the  temperature  required  for  the  crop ;  and  the  only  wa}-  to 
have  at  command  proper  temperature  is  to  be  able  to  heat  the 
water  in  the  boiler  quickly. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that,  for  a  successful  heating  apparatus,  the 
water  must  be  presented  to  the  fire  in  such  small,  continuous 
divisions  that  it  will  become  hot  in  the  shortest  space  of  time  pos- 
sible; therefore  I  would  have  my  boiler  constructed  of  tubes, 
and  placed  over  the  fire  in  such  a  manner  that  the  greatest  possible 
surface  of  pipe  will  be  exposed  to  the  heat  before  the  heat  shall 
pass  off  up  the  chimney  and  be  lost.  The  construction  can  be 
very  simple,  and  not  expensive.  For  example  :  A  bank  of  1^-inch 
pipe,  occupying  a  space  5  feet  long,  2  feet  high,  and  2  feet  wide, 
bridged  in  the  middle  by  tiles,  so  that  the  heat  from  the  fire  built 
under  one  end  shall  pass  through  the  bank  twice  before  reaching 
the  chimney.  Let  the  bank  of  pipe  be  enclosed  in  brickwork,  the 
top  of  this  brickwork  resting  on  gas-pipe  bearings.  The  whole 
structure  should  project  into  the  greenhouse,  thereby  saving  all 
the  heat  radiated  from  the  furnace.  The  feed  door  should  be  out- 
side, to  prevent  coal  gas  from  entering  the  greenhouse  while 
stoking.  This  plan  will  make  a  fire-box  2  feet  wide  by  2  feet 
long,  which  would  be  sufiQcient  for  heating  two  greenhouses  100 
feet  long  by  20  feet  wide.  The  water  is  to  pass  in  at  the  bottom 
of  the  bank  of  pipe,  and  out  at  the  top,  thus  being  in  one  continu* 
ons  small  stream  of  100  feet  long  through  the  bank  of  pipes. 

The  flow  of  water  in  one  stream  through  such  a  length  of  pipe 
(one  hundred  feet),  and  over  a  live  fire,  ought  to  heat  the  water 
very  hot  in  a  short  space  of  time,  thereby  making  it  flow  through 
the  radiating  pipes  with  such  velocity  as  to  cause  its  rapid  return 
to  the  boiler  after  giving  off  its  heat  as  required.  This  is  the 
great  secret  of  successful  heating,  and  I  ask  for  it  your  most  care- 
ful consideration,  for,  with  a  higher  initial  temperature  and  rapid 
circulation,  we  shall  not  require  such  large  radiating  pipes  as  four 
inches  to  heat  our  greenhouses,  nor  so  many  of  them  ;  for  what  we 
require  to  properly  do  the  work  will  be  kept  very  hot,  even  in  the 
return  section,  by  the  constant  and  rapid  passing  of  tbe  current 
through  the  fire  in  one  continuous  small  stream. 
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I  would  construct  the  flow-pipe  in  such  a  manner,  as  it  passes 
from  the  boiler,  as  to  immediately  empty  itself  into  a  stand  or 
expansion  pipe  near  the  boiler,  and  on  the  top  of  this  stand-pipe  I 
would  have  a  valve  which  would  open  under  a  deflnite  pressure, 
liable  to  be  generated  in  case  of  the  great  heat  in  the  water  induc- 
ing steam  and  otherwise  entailing  an  explosion. 

Some  persons  —  and  I  am  one  of  them  —  assume  to  say  that  the 
accumulation  of  steam  in  this  stand-pipe  will  act  as  a  force,  pro- 
vided the  valve  is  weighted,  propelling  the  hot  water  through  the 
radiating  pipes,  thereby  very  much  increasing  its  natural  velocity, 
and  returning  it  again  to  the  boiler  before  it  loses  its  heat.  I  can- 
not say,  from  actual  experience,  whether  this  stand-pipe  will  act 
as  a  force  or  not,  but  am  confident  il  will  so  act,  and  that  this 
theor}'  will  stand  the  tests  of  science  and  experience  against  any 
other  theory. 

I  have  never  j-et  seen  the  expansion-pipe  thus  placed  near  the 
boiler ;  yet,  when  we  reflect  on  the  action  of  hot  water  and  steam, 
it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  proper  place  for  it,  and  I  hope  that 
the  plan  I  now  propose  will  so  commend  itself  to  some  enterpris- 
ing horticulturist  that  it  will  be  tried  at  once,  for  I  believe  that 
in  this  way,  and  this  only,  can  we  accelerate  the  flow  of  hot  water ; 
and  therein  lies  the  whole  secret  of  successful  heating.  I  conceive 
that  this  stand-pipe  can  be  placed  in  such  a  position  in  the  green- 
house, and  the  flow  can  be  taken  from  it  at  such  a  depression, 
as  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  placing  the  boiler  below  the  level 
of  the  surface  of  soil  in  the  greenhouse.  This  is  another  very 
important  point  in  construction,  and  is  worthy  of  great  attention. 
Every  boiler-pit  I  know  of  is  a  dark,  damp  hole,  exceedingly 
objectionable  in  every  possible  way,  often  filled  with  water,  and 
disagreeable  to  enter.  But,  with  the  method  of  construction  I 
suggest,  the  whole  arrangement  will  be  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  the  care  of  the  fire  can  be  looked  at  as  a  pleasure 
rather  than  a  dread. 

The  chimney  should  receive  ttie  smoke  on  a  level  with  the  grate, 
or  lower  down,  so  that  all  the  gases  from  the  coal  will  be 
consumed  over  the  fire  and  among  the  pipes  constiiuting  the 
boiler. 

The  radiating  pipes  in  the  greenhouse  are  to  be  in  number  sufli- 
cient  to  properly  heat  the  space  required,  and  no  more.  To  have 
more  than  enough  pipes  is  detrimental,  because  the  surplus  causes 
the  water  to  move  sluggishly,  whereas  our  object  is  velocity,  and 
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this  can  only  be  attained  with  the  least  quantity  of  pipes  to 
accomplish  the  proper  heating. 

Another  very  important  point  in  construction  is,  that  the  radiat- 
ing pipes  should  be  continuems  and  without  a  break  till  they 
again  reach  the  end  of  the  greenhouse  where  the  boiler  is  situated , 
gradually  falling  to  this  point  so  that  no  air  will  remain  at  any 
point  in  the  pipes  when  filled  with  water. 

A  single  pipe  will  cross  the  entrance  end  of  the  greenhouse  on  a 
level  with  the  door-sill,  conducting  the  water  directly  to  the  boiler, 
thus  making  a  continuous  circulation. 

The  radiating  pipes  should  be  four  in  number,  two  inches  in 
diameter,  of  wrought  iron,  with  screw  joints.  They  should  be 
painted  black  with  a  preparation  of  oil  and  lampblack,  for  when 
they  are  so  painted  they  radiate  more  heat  than  if  left  in  their 
natural  state,  and  they  are  also  preserved  from  rust  by  this  appli- 
cation of  paint.  They  should  also  be  hung  up  one  above  the  other 
around  the  inside  of  the  greenhouse  clear  of  the  wood-work  and 
the  ground,  so  that  all  the  heat  radiated  from  the  pipes  will  go  to 
heat  the  air  in  the  house,  instead  of  being  absorbed  by  contact 
with  exterior  masses. 

A  greenhouse  100  feet  long,  20  feet  wide,  and  10  feet  high  under 
the  ridge-pole,  built  half-span  roof,  with  the  longest  roof  facing 
south,  will  require  about  900  feet  in  length  of  2-inch  wrought  iron 
pipe.  This  would  give  a  radiating  surface  of  about  590  square 
feet,  amply  sufficient  to  properly  heat  the  house  I  describe.  The 
glass  surface  will  be  about  2,800  square  feet,  and  the  solid  con- 
tents of  house  about  15,000  cubic  feet.  The  quantity  of  water 
in  the  boiler  and  radiating  pipes  will  be  about  130  gallons. 

I  wish  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  the  construction  of  the 
grate  under  my  boiler.  I  would  make  it  of  IJ-inch  gas-pipe, 
leading  from  a  4-inch  pipe-head,  which  head  can  be  extended 
to  take  in  fresh  air.  This  fresh  air  will  pass  through  the  grate 
into  a  conductor  placed  along  one  side  of  the  greenhouse  under 
the  radiating  pipes.  This  conductor  can  be  constructed  of  old 
4-inch  pipes,  perforated  with  graduated  holes  the  whole  length  for 
the  equal  distribution  of  warmed  air  into  the  greenhouse. 

This  is  quite  a  novel  idea,  but  one  which  will,  I  think,  commend 
itself  to  you  as  feasible,  when  you  once  reflect  on  the  quantity  of 
heat  wasted  in  the  ash-pit,  and  which  will  be  made  to  contribute 
to  heating  the  grate-bar  pipes,  through  which  a  great  quantity  of 
air  must  pass  when  these  pipes  are  hot.     At  all  times  this  grate 
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will  indirectly  introdace  a  suppl}'  of  fresh  air  to  the  house,  and  in 
qnantit}'  sufficient  to  keep  the  air  in  the  house  alive  and  sweet, 
without  the  necessity  of  opening  ventilators  in  dull  and  unsuitable 
weather.  I  do  not  know  of  so  good  a  manner  to  introduce  fresh 
air  to  a  greenhouse  as  this,  and  at  so  little  expense  to  the  heating 
apparatus  by  the  absorption  of  heat. 

There  should  be  doors  so  constructed  in  one  side  of  the  brick- 
work as  to  enable  one  readily  to  inspect  the  pipes,  and  to  keep 
them  free  from  ashes  and  dust  that  will  lodge  upon  them.  Ashes 
and  dust  on  boiler-pipes  act  as  a  repellent  to  the  heat,  thereby 
causing  great  waste  of  fuel,  for  it  takes  a  great  deal  hotter  fire  to 
heat  dirty  pipes  than  clean  ones. 

Such  a  construction  as  I  have  tried  to  describe,  it  seems  to  me, 
will  do  more  heating  with  less  expense  of  fuel  than  the  very  much 
more  expensive  apparatus  now  used  in  nearly  everj*  greenhouse 
in  this  section  of  country  can  possibly  do,  and  as  it  is  simple  in 
detail,  easily  comprehended,  and  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  I 
confidently  commend  it  to  you  as  the  best  heating  apparatus  for  a 
greenhouse. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  my  few  remarks  will  stir  up  a  discussion  of 
the  subject  which  will  only  end  when  we  accomplish  the  purpose 
for  which  we  are  assembled,  and  that  is  to  deVise  a  cheap  and 
economical  way  of  heating  greenhouses. 

Since  writing  out  the  foregoing  remarks  I  have  had  my  attention 
called  to  another  gentleman,  Mr.  George  Cartwright,  who  has  been 
quietly  at  work  with  this  same  end  in  view  (the  economical  heating 
of  his  greenhouse),  and,  singularly  enough,  he  has  adopted  some 
of  my  most  important  suggestions,  and  they  work  most  admirably. 
He  has  his  stand-pipe  close  to  the  boiler ;  but  in  one  point  it  is  not 
constructed  as  I  have  proposed,  inasmuch  as  the  water  from  his 
boiler  enters  the  stand-pipe  at  the  bottom,  whereas  in  my  construc- 
tion it  enters  about  midway,  and  I  think  my  method  best,  as  it 
seems  to  obviate  a  part  of  the  water  pressure  from  the  stand-pipe 
on  the  boiler. 

Mr.  Cartwright's  boiler  is  cylindrical,  and  it  is  also  the  fire-box, 
open  at  the  top  and  bottom,  and  resting  on  fire-bricks  Just  above  a 
shake-grate,  and  the  coal  is  fed  in  at  this  top  of  the  cylinder. 
When  he  starts  the  fire  a  direct  draught  is  opened  into  the  chimney ; 
but  when  the  fire  is  well  alight  the  direct  draught  is  closed,  and  the 
heat  passes,  over  the  top  edge  of  the  fire-box  and  water-jacket,  down 
the  outside,  all  around,  and  enters  the  chimney  below  the  boiler. 
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In  this  wa}'  he  gets  nearly  all  the  good  of  his  fire  in  heating  water 
in  the  boiler  or  jacket.  His  copper  boiler  is  2J  feet  high  by  16  or 
18  inches  diameter,  and  he  heats  a  house  180  feet  long  by  15  feet 
wide  with  five  2-iQch  pipes. 

This  idea  of  heating  water  under  pressure  was  first  brought  to 
my  attention  b}*^  Mr.  Denys  Zirngiebel,  who  has  it  in  successful 
operation  at  his  place  in  Needham.  And  now  I  learn  that  Mr.  A. 
P.  Calder  has  adopted  the  same  plan,  and,  if  he  is  present,  will  tell 
us  of  his  success.  Before  I  put  any  thought  into  this  subject  I 
never  supposed  that  water  could  be  heated  much  hotter  than  the 
steam  point ;  and  it  cannot  if  it  is  not  confined ;  but  when  you  once 
confine  it  and  apply  heat  you  can  bring  it  to  almost  any  high  tem- 
perature 3'oa  desire,  therefore  3*ou  will  readily  see  that  large  spaces 
can  be  heated  more  quickly  when  pressure  is  used.  I  know  of  a 
great  number  of  greenhouse  men,  who  are  warming  their  houses  by 
trying  to  heat  from  twelve  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  gallons  of  water 
with  a  jacket  boiler  surrounding  a  fire,  but  with  the  boiler  exposed 
to  the  damp  air  of  the  stoking-pit.  In  some  instances  they  begin 
an  intense  fire  at  noon,  and  keep  it  up  till  ten  o'clock  at  night, 
melting  the  coal  into  clinkers,  wasting  great  quantities  of  heat  and 
causing  great  anxiety.  A  gentle  continuous  fire  under  my  boiler 
will  keep  the  water  always  hot,  and  can  be  kept  in  the  proper  con- 
dition, when  a  cold  night  overtakes  one,  to  immediately  respond  to 
a  good  stoking,  and  carry  the  temperature  to  a  point  to  allay  all 
anxiety,  so  that  one  can  rest  in  peace. 

Heating  greenhouses  is  very  similar  to  heating  dwelling-houses. 
Some  people  think  that  il  the  cold  air  box  is  wide  open  a  great 
amount  of  heat  is  sure  to  enter  the  rooms,  whereas  the  opposite  is 
the  result;  and  the  inmates  of  those  houses  are  cold,  and  often  re- 
mark that  the  furnace  is  not  a  good  one.  Now,  if  some  one  would 
kindly  close  the  air-box  down  to  a  space  six  inches  square,  all  the 
air  coming  through  such  a  space  would  be  warmed,  and  the  furnace 
pronounced  a  good  one.  Just  the  same  experience  happens  with 
radiating  pipes  in  the  greenhouse ;  two-inch  pipes  can  be  kept  very 
hot  with  an  ordinary  fire,  such  as  would  only  Just  warm  four-inch 
pipes ;  therefore  I  would  caution  horticulturists  not  to  put  in  more 
pipes  than  the}*  can  properly  heat  very  hot,  for  when  we  get  more 
than  can  be  so  heated  we  are  throwing  away  fuel,  and  jeopardizing 
oar  plants. 
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Discussion. 

E.  W.  Wood  was  called  on  b}^  the  President,  and  said  that  he  was 
only  a  learner,  and  had  never  seen  a  heating  apparatus  of  the  kind 
described  in  operation.  If  we  can  get  a  more  rapid  circulation,  and 
less  fire  will  keep  it  up,  that  is  an  advantage ;  but  at  present  he 
goes  to  bed  with  more  confidence  than  if  he  had  onlj  two-inch  pipes 
in  his  greenhouse.  Nothing  retains  heat  better  than  water.  He 
replenishes  his  fire  at  three  P.M.,  and  banks  it  at  seven.  A  cold 
windy  night  like  the  last  night  makes  it  very  difficult  to  keep  a 
proper  temperature  in  the  greenhouse.  He  would  rather  have  it 
10**  below  zero  and  still,  than  15*"  above  and  windy.  He  does  not 
think  so  much  heat  is  lost  up  the  chimney  as  he  formerly  did ;  it 
does  not  amount  to  much  except  while  the  draught  is  open  to  start 
the  fire.  A  neighbor  who  thought,  from  his  chimney  being  so  hot, 
that  a  great  deal  of  heat  was  lost  through  it,  ran  it  up  the  length 
of  a  house  on  a  side  hill ;  and  although  very  hot  while  he  was  mak- 
ing the  fire,  shortly  afterwards  it  was  nearly  as  cold  as  if  there  had 
been  no  fire  in  it. 

James  Cartwright  had  known  a  boiler  tried  with  a  brick  partition, 
as  recommended  by  the  essayist,  which  was  afterwards  taken  out 
and  a  plate  of  iron  was  inserted,  so  placed  as  to  avoid  a  downward 
draught,  and  it  did  better.  He  would  prefer  to  have  a  dividing 
partition  horizontal  rather  than  vertical,*  as  his  experience  had 
shown  that  it  would  work  better ;  and  it  is  better  not  to  have  a  flue 
dip  downwards.  He  thought  a  boiler  built  of  pipes,  as  recommended 
by  the  essayist,  should  have  them  connected  at  both  ends  by  means 
of  a  box  or  drum,  instead  of  by  returning  bends  in  the  pipe,  which 
would  make  too  much  friction  and  obstruct  circulation  through  the 
boiler,  so  that  there  would  be  danger  of  the  pipes  being  cold  in 
the  morning.  He  thought  a  boiler  built  on  the  plan  recommended 
should  be  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  long :  five  feet  would  be  too 
short.  The  stand-pipe  was  correctly  placed  near  the  boiler ;  when 
too  remote  the  boiler  will  sometimes  make  steam  and  throw  the 
water  out  of  the  stand-pipe,  and  then  when  the  steam  subsides  the 
pipes  will  not  be  full  and  the  circulation  will  stop.  His  son  (Mr. 
George  Cartwright,  who  was  mentioned  by  the  essayist)  has  his 
flow-pipe  dropping  to  the  end  of  the  house,  and  the  return-pipe 
dropping  also ;  and  he  uses  less  fuel  than  with  large  pipes.  The 
return-pipe  is  hot  enough  in  the  morning  to  bum  your  hand.  If 
you  get  water  very  hot,  with  bell  joints  there  is  dahger  of  their 
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opening,  but  with  screw-joints  you  can  go  to  bed  and  feel  safe. 
He'uses  a  copper  boiler  two  and  one-half  feet  deep,  with  a  fire-pot 
twenty-two  inches  in  diameter,  and  carries  about  ten  pounds'  pres- 
sure ;  and  is  now  heating  a  house  by  means  of  five  two-inch  pipes 
with  greater  ease  then  formerly,  when  he  used  seven  four-inch 
pipes,  and  it  takes  less  coal  to  do  it.  He  thought  a  copper  boiler 
would  wear  better  than  an  iron  one  over  a  coal  fire. 

Mr.  Woodford  said  that  in  his  plan  the  pipes  go  round  the  house 
and  into  the  boiler. 

Ool.  Henry  W.  Wilson  said  that  there  are  certain  axioms  in 
heating,  and  the  best  way  known  to  scientific  men  for  heating  water 
is  the  best  for  horticulturists.  Great  ingenuity  has  been  expended 
on  apparatus  for  heating  cars.  The  scheme  proposed  by  the 
essayist  has  been  gone  over  before,  and  it  has  been  found  that  you 
cannot  get  a  draught  with  a  large  chamber  and  a  small  aperture. 
Ton  cannot  ventilate  a  room  by  an  opening  into  one  above  it.  A 
vertical  boiler  is  preferable  to  a  horizontal,  for  all  the  motive  of 
circulation  is  the  difference  in  the  specific  gravity  of  hot  and  cold 
water.  If  water  is  heated  you  want  to  give  it  as  rapid  a  vertical 
motion  as  possible.  Friction  in  large  pipes  is  less  in  proportion 
than  in  small  pipes.  Iron  is  not  so  good  a  material  as  copper  or 
brass  for  a  boiler,  though  its  greater  cheapness  makes  its  use  more 
general.  Copper  is  a  far  better  conductor  of  heat  than  iron.  Iron 
is  a  poor  conductor;  if  a  perfect  conductor  be  rated  as  100  iron 
will  rate  as  14.  The  thinner  the  pipe  is  the  better,  so  far  as 
regards  the  conduction  of- heat.  Cast  iron,  as  being  thicker  than 
wrought  iron,  is  not  so  good,  but  is  preferred,  because  less  subject 
to  rust.  Water  itself  is  a  very  poor  conductor  of  heat,  but  is  able 
to  absorb  and  retain  a  very  large  amount ;  which  can  be  carried, 
by  convection,  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  fire,  —  hence 
its  value  as  a  circulating  medium.  Lampblack  makes  an  excellent 
paint  for  radiating  pipes,  causing  more  rapid  radiation,  which  is 
the  reverse  of  absorption.  The  radiation  of  lampblack  is  to  that 
of  iron  as  100  is  to  64.  A  tin  dipper  filled  with  hot  water,  if 
black,  loses  heat  twice  as  fast  as  if  bright. 

Mr.  Woodford  said  that  he  would  put  on  a  pressure  of  ten  pounds 
to  promote  the  circulation. 

Col.  Wilson  said  that  the  best  car-heaters  have  no  pressure. 
Mr.  Woodford  is  right  in  placing  the  stand-pipe  near  the  boiler. 
The  expansion  of  a  thousand  gallons  of  water  caused  by  heating 
to  212^  would  fill  a  barrel.     With  a  vertical  partition  in  the  stand- 
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pipe,  it  would  work  twenty-five  per  cent  better.  The  only  advan- 
tage in  running  a  water  circulation  under  pressure  is  to  be  found 
in  the  slightly  higher  temperature  which  can  be  gained.  Pressure 
is  solely  from  the  effect  of  steam.  A  pressure  of  five  pounds  to  an 
inch,  equal  to  about  eleven  feet  head  of  water,  would  raise  the 
temperature  of  the  water  when  boiling  to  238®,  instead  of  212°  as 
in  the  case  of  open  pipes.  When  we  run  under  pressure  we  require 
stronger  apparatus  and  tighter  joints  ;  and,  if  pressui*e  were  to  be 
used  at  all,  he  would  prefer  steam,  which  is  very  easily  managed. 
There  will  be  a  tendency  to  form  globules  of  steam,  which  will  rise 
in  vertical  pipes,  and  every  particle  must  be  replaced  by  the  re- 
turn-pipe. You  cannot  heat  pipes  by  the  plan  of  the  essayist : 
there  would  be  no  heat  in  tlie  two  lower  pipes ;  the  water  will 
take  the  shot-test  route  to  return.  The  most  intense  heat  applied 
to  the  surface  will  not  heat  water  a  foot  below  it. 

The  speaker  formerly  objected  to  steam,  but  has  modified  his 
opinion  in  regard  to  it.  He  spoke  of  George  Hill's  house,  at  Ar- 
lington, as  one  which  it  would  repay  all  interested  to  visit.  Mr. 
Hill  has  the  newest  arrangements,  and  one  foot  of  surface  of  the 
steam-pipes  heats  thirty  cubic  feet  of  the  gi*eenhouse.  He  has  an 
upright  boiler,  which  is  the  best  heating  unit,  and  the  steam  goes 
to  the  end  of  the  house,  and  returns  by  six  pipes  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  in  diameter.  He  uses  a  pressure  of  one  pound  to  the 
square  inch.  There  is  a  compensating  valve  by  which  a  uniform 
pressure,  equal  to  215°,  can  be  maintained  for  ten  hours  during  sad- 
den and  severe  changes  of  weather.  The  pressure  conld  be  in- 
creased if  desirable ;  but  it  is  not.  The  adjustment  is  simple  and 
automatic.  One  of  the  advantages  of  steam  over  water  is  that  it 
takes  but  very  little  time  to  heat  up  or  to  cool  off  the  pipes,  and, 
with  good  apparatus  in  good  hands,  it  is  more  easily  managed 
than  hot  water.  Another  advantage  is,  that  steam  afiTords  the 
easiest  way  to  moisten  the  air  of  the  house  when  too  dry ;  which  is 
a  protection  against  freezing  in  cold  weather.  A  house  will  cool 
off  more  quickly  if  the  air  is  dry  than  if  moist,  because  the  capac- 
ity of  moist  air  for  heat  is  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  dry  air. 

The  study  of  this  subject  will  be  more  profitable  to  the  owners 
of  greenhouses  than  thatof  an}' other;  indeed,  it  has  an  application 
to  every  part  of  life.  Some  kinds  of  glass  will  transmit  the  heat 
of  the  sun  better  than  others.  Great  care  is  needed  in  the  selec- 
tion of  glass  for  greenhouses.  Any  one  wishing  to  understand  the 
very  complex  questions  oflfered  by  the  subject  of  heatidg  would  do 
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well  to  study  the  work  of  Professor  Tyndall  on  heat.  He  is  the 
best  authority,  and  his  experiments  can  be  tried  by  anybody. 

Mr.  Woodford  said  that  Mr.  Zirngiebel's  houses  were  the  first 
he  ever  saw  heated  under  pressure.  He  has  four  houses  heated  by 
one  boiler,  the  expansion-pipe  being  a  hundred  feet  from  the 
boiler.  The  furnace  is  like  that  recommended  in  tiie  essay,  though 
he  could  not  say  about  the  partition,  but  it  has  a  coil  of  pipe,  like 
a  beehive,  on  top.  An  arm  runs  to  each  of  the  four  houses,  and 
they  are  heated  better  than  any  others  of  his  houses.  The  whole 
of  the  water  in  them  moves.  He  has  a  ventilator,  which  he  opens, 
so  that  the  chimney  is  cold.  The  speaker  could  not  understand 
why  the  two  lower  pipes  in  the  plan  proposed  by  him  should  be 
cold.     In  this  plan  the  furnace  fire  goes  up  and  afterwards  down. 

William  C.  Strong  thought  that  the  use  of  steam  would  be  more 
general  in  future,  especially  in  large  establishments  where  several 
houses  are  to  be  heated  from  one  fire. 

William  D.  Fhilbrick  remarked  that  there  seemed  to  be  some 
confusion  of  ideas  with  some  of  the  speakers  in  regard  to  the  use 
of  pressure  in  hot  water  circulation  ;  its  only  advantage  is  in  the 
higher  temperature  which  can  be  given  to  the  pipes ;  it  does  not 
render  friction  less  or  circulation  more  rapid,  and  is  objectionable 
on  account  of  the  greater  difficulty  in  keeping  the  pipes  tight.  If 
pressure  is  used,  there  must  be  a  safety-valve  on  the  stand-pipe  or 
elsewhere.  It  is  possible,  under  high  draught  on  a  windy  night,  for 
the  water  to  boil  over  and  be  thrown  out,  so  as  to  leave  the  upper 
part  of  the  circulating  pipes  full  of  air  and  steam,  which  would 
obstruct  the  circulation.  If  he  wanted  pressure  he  would  prefer 
steam.     Mr.  Hill's  apparatus  works  perfectly. 

Mr.  Woodford  spoke  of  the  advantage  of  a  greater  quantity  of 
water  than  is  found  in  steam  pipes. 

Col.  Wilson  said  that  this  advantage  would  not  exist  if  the  ar- 
rangements were  properly  made.  Mr  .  Hill's  l)0use  was  kept  at  a 
temperature  of  40^  when  the  thermometer  outside  showed  15°  be- 
low zero.  The  adjustment  is  simple  and  automatic,  a  variation 
of  one  ounce  per  square  inch  in  the  pressure  changing  the  regula- 
tor;  and  it  obviates  the  objections  previously  made  against  steam. 
The  speaker  knows  you  can  send  ten  times  the  heat  through 
pipes  with  steam  that  3'ou  can  with  water. 

Mr.  Wood  said  that  he  has  a  steam-heater  in  his  dwelling-house, 
and  though  he  has  an  automatic  arrangement,  he  burns  twice  the 
coal*  there  that  he  does  in  his  greenhouse  with  hot  water.     He 
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thought  the  slowness  with  which  large  water  pipes  cool  off  when 
the  fire  goes  out  an  advantage,  but  steam  pipes  get  cool  in  fifteen 
minutes ;  and  you  have  got  to  have  a  certain  amount  of  heat  to 
get  steam.  He  makes  up  the  fire  in  his  greenhouse  at  three  o'clock, 
and  at  seven  leaves  the  draught  slightly  open.  Mr.  Hill  grows 
cucumbers  in  his  house,  and  these  require  more  heat  than  the 
plants  in  the  speaker's  greenhouse. 

George  Hill  said  that  this  was  his  first  winter  with  his  steam- 
heating  apparatus.  He  looked  at  a  neighbor's  which  was  satis- 
factory, and  put  in  the  same  sized  boiler.  His  house  is  one 
hundred  and  sixty-three  feet  by  twenty,  with  the  boiler  at  one  end. 
The  steam  fiows  in  a  two-inch  pipe  and  returns  in  six  pipes  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  each.  He  can  get  up  steam  with  wood  in  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes.  Last  December,  when  the  thermometer  was  at  15^ 
below  zero,  he  fired  up  at  eleven  P.M.,  and  gave  no  more  fuel  until 
nine  A.M.,  and  the  temperature  did  not  vary  more  than  two  or  three 
degrees  from  fiH;}',  without  any  attention.  This  morning  (which  was 
very  cold  for  the  season)  the  thermometer  in  this  house  was  up  to 
sixty,  and  he  had  to  open  the  windows  and  admit  air.  Nothing  more 
would  be  required  until  two  or  three  P.M.  In  a  cold  morning  the 
coal  is  exhausted  more  than  in  mild  weather,  when  the  damper  is 
closed.  He  uses  a  cast  iron  sectional  boiler,  under  one  pound 
pressure.  He  thought  it  would  not  be  long  before  we  could  run 
a  house  from  six  to  twentj'-four  hours  by  an  automatic  arrange- 
ment. His  house  is  on  a  side  hill,  and  he  thinks  of  putting  up 
another.  He  might  lose  some  heat  up  the  chimney.  With  hot 
water  pipes,  if  the  sun  comes  out,  the  large  body  of  heat  in  the 
water  is  wasted. 

Mr.  Woodford  said  that  opening  the  windows  directly  against 
the  pipes  and  letting  in  the  air  would  cool  off  the  pipes. 

Mr.  Strong  said  that  it  is  a  very  serious  evil,  when  the  sun 
comes  out,  to  have  a  great  body  of  hot  water  in  the  pipes.  He 
has  felt  that  we  extracted  more  of  the  caloric  from  the  fuel  in 
furnaces  surrounded  by  water  pipes  than  when  steam  is  used ; 
and  thought  that  with  veitical  boilers  a  great  deal  of  the  heat 
went  up  the  chimney. 

Col.  Wilson  said  that  the  steam  fire-engine  is  the  most  per- 
fect generator  of  steam ;  it  will  heat  up  in  five  minutes.  Mr. 
Hill's  boiler  requires  only  fifteen  minutes.  Steam  travels  with 
great  rapidity.  The  speaker  predicted  that  the  coming  boiler  will 
be  small,  with  the   amount  of  water  reduced  to  the  minimum. 
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Water-pipes  will  rnst,  and  3'ou  are  gone.  He  used  a  three-inch 
wrought  iron  pipe  for  hot  water  eight  years,  and  it  was  so  filled 
with  rust  that  jou  could  not  see  through  it.  Cast  iron  will  not 
rust  so  badl3'  as  wrought  iron.  Asphaltuui  is  a  poor  conductor; 
but  it  might  pay  to  ooat  hot  water  pipes  with  it  to  prevent  rust. 
It  has  been  proposed  to  use  crude  petroleum  as  a  heating  medium 
instead  of  water,  but  it  would  be  dangerous  to  introduce  it  into 
pipes,  for  it  contains  water,  which  the  heat  would  evaporate. 
Besides,  the  inflammable  vapors  of  petroleum  are  heavier  than  the 
air,  and  if  they  escaped  from  the  stand-pipe  would  flow  to  the  fire- 
room,  and  cause  explosions. 

Levi  W.  Hastings  said  that  he  has  had  no  experience  with  hot 
water,  but  has  used  a  steam-boiler  like  Mr.  Hill's,  but  larger,  for 
the  last  three  years,  and  found  it  satisfactory.  He  raises  chiefly 
roses  and  pinks.  He  has  four  houses,  each  one  hundred  feet  long, 
two  of  which  are  ten  feet  wide,  one  eighteen,  and  one  twenty ; 
making  six  thousand  square  feet,  with  span  roofs,  all  heated  by 
one  boiler.  If  you  heat  by  means  of  water,  and  get  up  in  a  cold 
night  and  find  the  pipes  cold,  it  takes  a  good  while  to  warm  up ; 
but  he  can  get  up  steam  in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  His  boiler 
works  automatically;  he  puts  on  a  three-pound  weight  at  night, 
and  gets  up  at  six  in  the  morning,  and  finds  a  pound  pressure. 
He  uses  about  forty  tons  of  coal  in  a  season.  He  used  f^om 
fifteen  to  seventeen  tons  in  the  first  house,  and  then  added  two 
more  houses  and  used  thirty-five  tons.  The  boiler  did  not  work 
well,  and  he  put  in  a  larger  one,  and  he  thinks  he  could  run  double 
the  number  of  houses  he  has  now  with  ten  tons  more  of  coal. 

The  Committee  on  Discussion  announced  for  the  next  Saturday 
a  paper  by  Professor  G.  C.  Caldwell,  of  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.Y.,  on  *'  A  Comparison  of  Manures  for  the  Orchard 
and  Garden." 


BUSINESS   MEETING. 

Saturday,  March  28,  1885. 
An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'clock, 
the  President,  John  B.  Moore,  in  the  chair. 
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E.  W.  Wood  announced  the  decease  of  Hervey  Davis,  and 
moved  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  prepare  memorial  reso- 
lutions. The  motion  was  carried,  and  the  Chair  appointed  as  that 
Ck>mmittee,  Mr.  Wood,  Robert  Manning,  and  Benjamin  G.  Smith. 

The  meeting  was  then  dissolved. 

MEETING  FOR  DISCUSSION. 

A   COHPARISON   OF   MANURES   FOR  THE   GaBDEN  AND   ORCHARD. 
Bj  Professor  G.  C.  Caldwxll»  Ithaca,  N.T. 

How  to  manure  the  garden  or  the  orchard  for  the  most  profitable 
results  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  questions  that  the  horticulturist 
has  to  meet.  Of  the  biggest  and  most  solid  cabbages,  the  earliest 
peas,  the  largest  squashes,  the  sweetest  and  most  prolific  berries, 
the  handsomest  and  most  delicately  flavored  grapes,  the  most  lus- 
cious peaches  or  pears,  the  earliest  or  the  best  late-keeping  apples, 
he  has  an  unlimited  varietj'  offered  him  by  all  the  seedsmen  or  nur- 
serymen in  the  land ;  and  he  need  find  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
laying  out  to  good  advantage  all  the  money  he  has  to  spare  for 
use  in  this  direction.  Of  the  most  suitable  land  on  which  to  plant 
all  these  crops  there  is  enough  and  to  spare  somewhere  in  all  this 
wide  country.  Of  tools  and  labor-saving  machines  of  every  kind, 
and  of  men  and  animals  to  run  or  to  use  them,  there  is  no  scarcity. 
In  respect  to  all  these  supplies  there  is  only  embarrassment  of 
riches ;  and  no  crop  need  fail  of  producing  good  fruit  abundantly, 
from  any  want  of  liberal  provision  for  its  highest  requirements  on 
any  of  these  lines. 

But  is  there  such  a  superabundance  of  supply,  when  we  come  to 
the  matter  of  the  highest  requirements  as  to  the  food  for  these 
crops?  Is  there  a  sufficiency  of  a  supply  of  such  kinds  of  food 
as  will,  in  the  general  run  of  garden  and  fruit  culture,  give  the 
surest  results?  Is  not  the  gardener's  call  always  for  more  stable 
manure  ?  and  is  the  call  of  the  fruit  grower  any  less  loud  ?  One 
naturally  asks,  why  is  this  so,  when  there  are,  elsewhere  at  least, 
immense  if  not  inexhaustible  quantities  of  the  nitrogen,  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  potash,  that  are  reckoned  as  so  important  plant 
nutrients,  all  to  be  had  for  the  purchasing,  and  under  so  great 
competition  that  they  ought  to  be  had  for  as  low  rates  as  they  can 
be  sold  for,  paying  fair  profits.  They  can  be  had  also  in  every 
form  of  combination,  and  every  degree  of  assimilability,  and  in 
any  desired  mixture ;  and,  further,  to  save  the  farmer  or  the  gar- 
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dener  the  trouble  of  stud3'ing  out  for  himself  the  kind  of  combina- 
tion that  his  crop  needs,  mixtures  are  offered  to  him,  ready  made 
up,  for  each  crop. 

Abundant  as  these  commercial  supplies  are,  they  do  not  seem 
fully  to  answer  the  purpose ;  for  I  doubt  if  the  demand  for  animal 
manures  is  any  less  urgent  now  than  it  was  before  commercial 
manures  became  the  important  articles  of  trade  that  they  now  are. 
Yet,  in  agricultural  operations,  superphosphates,  bone  meal,  nitrate 
of  soda,  and  the  like  have,  in  some  few  cases,  been  made  to  take 
the  place,  entirely,  of  stable  manure,  with  profit. 

Perhaps  you  have  heard  the  history  of  Mr.  Front's  farm  in 
£ngland.  Mr.  Front  bought  this  farm  in  1861  ;  it  comprised 
four  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  and  its  cultivation  in  the  manner 
to  be  described  was,  therefore,  no  small  plot  experiment.  It 
was,  when  taken  in  hand,  in  a  low  condition  of  fertiiit}' ;  the 
owner  asked  the  aid  of  the  eminent  agricultural  chemist  of 
England,  the  late  Dr.  Voelcker,  as  to  the  best  way  to  bring 
the  farm  into  good  condition  again.  The  advice  was  to  dress 
it  well  with  stable  manure.  After  doing  this  with  unsatis- 
factory results  for  two  years  application  was  again  made  to 
the  chemist,  who  told  the  owner  to  use  more  stable  manure ;  he 
said  he  could  not  afford  it ;  then  the  chemist  visited  the  farm  again, 
examined  it  carefully,  and  suggested  the  use  of  commercial  fertil- 
izers after  a  certain  plan.  The  plan  was  followed,  and  bone  dust, 
superphosphate,  dissolved  guano,  and  nitrate  of  soda  were  the 
only  manures  used  fi'om  that  time  on.  The  cit>ps,  —  clover,  hay, 
grain,  straw,  and  everything,  —  were  all  sold  standing ;  only  an 
insignificant  quantity  of  manure  was  made,  the  cultivation  being 
almost  entirely  by  steam.  This  system  has  now  been  carried  on 
for  more  than  twenty  years.  The  estate  cost  the  purchaser  in  the 
banning,  $74,500 ;  enough  more  was  spent  upon  it  in  improve- 
ments to  make  the  total  cost  about  $100,000.  The  annual  clear 
profits  have  been,  on  an  average,  about  $4,500 ;  and  it  was  esti- 
mated that  the  farm  could  be  sold,  eight  years  after  it  was  taken, 
for  twice  what  it  had  cost.  Last  fall  the  crops  were  reported  in 
the  ^^  English  Agricultural  Gazette"  as  looking  well,  and  the 
system  was  spoken  of  as  continuing  to  succeed,  although  with  the 
qualification  that  some  fallows  had  been  found  necessary. 

This  is  not  the  only  instance  on  record  of  this  kind  of  farming. 
Other  cases  have  been  reported  where  the  system  has  been  followed 
for  forty  years,  in  Germany.    I  give  these  few  details  in  regard  to 
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this  one  instance  merely  to  show  what  can  be  done  with  commer- 
cial manures  when  intelligently  ased,  —  to  show  that  they  do  con- 
tain all  the  food  required  by  crops,  —  and  that,  with  their  assistance 
only,  a  farm  can  be  brought  up  from  a  low  condition  to  a  higher 
one,  and  held  there  for  a  series  of  years ;  and  no  one  can  show 
that  what  is  true  of  farm  crops  should  not  be  true  of  garden  and 
fruit  crops  as  well, — if  not  to  the  same  extent,  yet  to  a  large  extent. 
They  feed  on  the  same  kinds  of  soil,  and  in  the  same  manner,  and 
require  the  same  nutrients  in  general ;  and  the  same  particular 
nutrients  that  are  specially  important  for  farm  crops  are,  so  far  as 
we  know,  specially  important  for  garden  and  fruit  crops  ;  the  pro- 
portions required  may  be  different,  but  perhaps  not  more  so  than 
they  are  even  for  different  farm  crops :  the  same  mixture  of  nitro- 
gen compounds,  phosphate,  and  potash  salts  will  not  answer 
equally  well  for  wheat  and  for  potatoes,  nor  even  for  wheat  and  for 
corn,  which  are  more  nearly  alike  than  wheat  and  potatoes. 

What  are  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  more  extensive  use  of 
commercial  fertilizers  in  the  garden  and  fruit  orchard,  and  of  less 
dependence  on  the  products  of  the  city  and  village  stables?  In 
answering  this  question  we  naturally  ask,  first,  what  does  stable 
manure  contain  that  is  not  supplied  in  commercial  fertilizers  ? 

The  valuation  of  a  commercial  fertilizer  in  the  trade  is  based,  as 
you  know,  on  the  quantities  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash 
that  it  contains,  —  some  fertilizers  containing  only  one  of  these 
nutrients,  others  two,  and  others  all  three  of  them.  There  is  no 
question  that  in  respect  to  just  these  nutrients  we  can  meet  the  wants 
of  any  crop  better  by  supplying  commercial  fertilizers  than  we  can 
by  stable  manure,  if  there  is  any  difference  between  the  two  as  to 
efficiency.  But,  besides  these,  the  crop  must  find  in  the  soil,  sup- 
plied from  some  source,  lime,  mi^esia,  sulphuric  acid  in  the  jform 
of  sulphates,  of  which  plaster  is  one,  a  very  little  iron,  possibly 
chlorides,  of  which  common  salt  is  one,  and,  perhaps,  silica. 
Every  superphosphate  contains  an  abundance  of  lime  and  of  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  muriate  of  potash,  brought  from  Germany,  is  a 
chloride,  and  contains  chlorine.  Of  iron  every  soil  has  an  abun- 
dance, many  thousand  times  more  than  anj'  crop  needs ;  and  the 
same  is  true  of  silica ;  of  magnesia  there  is  enough  to  be  had  in 
the  German  kainite.  But  as  to  all  of  these  nutrients  last  men- 
tioned—  sulphate,  chloride,  silica,  iron,  and  magnesia — there  is 
no  proof  that  the  average  soil  is  not  abundantly  rich  in  them  for 
the  production  of  good  crops.     Hence  it  is  that  we  are  justified  in 
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charging  all  the  cost  of  a  commercial  manure  to,  and  in  expecting 
to  get  oar  money  back  from,  its  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and 
potash ;  the  rest  of  the  ingredients  must  be  thrown  in  gratis,  as  of 
no  value  generally,  although  there  may  be  cases  where  one  or 
another  of  them  may  be  of  some  service.  All  of  these  matters  the 
stable  manure  also  contains  in  abundance. 

So  far  no  one  can  claim  Anything  for  the  stable  manure  that  is 
not  supplied  by  the  commercial  fertilizer.  The  only  respect  in 
which  the  two  materials  are  distinctly  unlike  is  this :  the  stable 
manure  is  composed  largely  of  dead  vegetable  and  animal  matters 
in  process  of  decay ;  the  product  of  this  decay  is  the  humus  or 
vegetable  mould  of  the  soil.  About  one-fifth  of  ordinary  stable 
manure  is  made  up  of  this  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  while 
not  over  six  to  eight  thousandths  is  potash,  five  or  six  thousandths 
nitrogen,  and  three  thousandths  phosphoric  acid.  Of  nitrate  of 
soda,  so  much  mentioned  as  a  very  useful  lertilizer  for  its  nitrogen, 
one-sixth  is  this  nitrogen.  Of  a  good  superphosphate,  as  this 
fertilizer  averages  in  this  country,  about  one*eighth  is  phosphoric 
acid ;  and  if  one  desires  it,  and  is  willing  to  pay  for  it,  he  can 
have  a  superphosphate  with  one-third  its  weight  of  phosphoric 
acid ;  of  a  Grerman  muriate  of  potash  from  a  third  to  a  half  may 
be  potash.  But  in  all  these  materials  there  is  no  vegetable  mat- 
ter, and  little  or  no  animal  matter. 

Here,  then,  is  a  clear  distinction  between  the  two  kinds  of  manure, 
the  stable  and  the  artificial :  the  stable  manure  has  its  few  thou- 
sandths of  nitrogen,  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  of  potash,  and  its 
one-fifth  of  decaying  vegetable  and  animal  matter;  the  commer- 
cial manure  only  its  few  thousandths  or  even  less  of  animal  matter, 
and  its  proportions  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash  counted 
by  eighths  to  thirds.  About  three-fourths  of  the  stable  manure  is 
only  water,  however;  expel  this,  and  get  a  manure  as  di*y  as  com- 
mercial manures  ordinarily  are,  and  the  comparison  between  the  two 
will  be  more  just  and  no  less  striking ;  we  shall  then  see  that  four- 
fifths  of  this  dry  manure  is  decaying  vegetable  and  animal  matter, 
about  one-fortieth  is  potash,  one-eightieth  phosphoric  acid,  and 
one-fiftieth  nitrogen. 

Can  any  way  be  now  shown  in  which  this  striking  difference 
between  the  two  kinds  of  manure  may  account  for  the  greater 
measure  of  success  that  is  attained  in  general  with  tbe  stable 
manure  ? 

As  already  said,  decaying  vegetable  or  animal  matter  in  the  soil 
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makes  humus,  or  vegetable  mould.  This  common  ingredient  of  all 
arable  soils  is  not  neeessar}'  for  plant  growth ;  for,  on  a  small  scale, 
in  pot  culture  good  crops  have  been  obtained  in  a  soil  as  white  as 
snow,  and  therefore  quite  free  from  any  humus,  but  containing  all 
the  real  plant  nutrients  that  have  been  mentioned.  But  that  this 
humus  is  an  important  ingredient  of  a  fertile  soil  no  one  can  doubt. 
Given  two  soils  equally  rich  in  nitrogen,  potash,  phosphoric  acid, 
lime  and  all  such  matters,  but  of  which  one  is  poor  in  humus  and 
the  other  rich  in  it,  but  yet  not  so  excessively  rich  as  a  bog  or  a 
muck  bed,  there  is  not  a  farmer  or  gardener  who  knows  soils  who 
would  not  give  more  for  the  soil  rich  in  humus  than  for  the  other. 
In  the  course  of  the  decay  of  these  vegetable  matters  several  acid 
substances  are  formed,  and  chiefly  carbonic  acid.  These  acids  act 
on  the  lai-ge  quantity  of  diflScultiy  soluble  plant  food  in  every  arable 
soil  of  fair  quality,  and  aid  in  bringing  it  into  solution,  and  thus 
within  easy  reach  of  the  plant.  Few  farmers  realize  what  a  large 
native  stock  of  crop  food  they  have  in  their  soils.  In  the  case  of 
a  fertile  soil  from  a  Western  State,  analyzed  some  time  ago  in  Ger- 
man}', there  would  be,  by  calculation  from  the  analysis,  in  one  acre 
of  it,  and  within  a  foot  from  the  surface,  2,400  pounds  of  phos- 
phoric acid  and  7,000  pounds  of  potash.  But  nobody  in  New 
England  has  a  Western  prairie  soil  on  his  farm ;  nevertheless, 
judging  from  analyses  of  twenty-five  different  soils  of  average 
qualit}'  by  the  same  chemist,  we  may  say  that  an  average  good 
soil  will  contain,  within  twelve  inches  from  the  surface,  and  there- 
fore accessible  to  the  crops,  and  fit  for  plant  food  if  any  means  can 
be  provided  for  bringing  it  into  solution,  1 ,500  pounds  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  1,500  pounds  of  potash,  and  over  1,750  pounds  of 
lime.  Compare  these  amounts  with  those  that  a  crop  takes  up, 
and  one  can  realize  more  fully  the  native  value  of  a  good  soil.  The 
quantities  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  in  pounds,  per  acre,  re- 
quired by  some  of  the  more  common  crops  are  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table :  — 

Pbospboric 

Acid.  Potash. 

Corn,  50  bushels  and  its  stover  ...     50  70 

Potatoes,  150  bushels         .         .         .         .15  50 

Wheat,  25  bushels  and  straw     .         .         .18  25 

Apples 20  50 

These  native  supplies,  then,  so  very  much  larger  than  the  yearly 
demands  of  the  crops,  if  we  can  bring  them  into  use  only  a  little 
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every  year,  may  go  far  towards  producing  these  crops  for  the 
farmer  or  gardener.  If  humus  by  its  decay  helps  to  bring  about 
the  solution  of  these  supplies,  then  it  must  be  useful,  since  all  such 
plant  food  must  be  taken  up  in  solution. 

That  the  carbonic  acid,  which  is  one  of  the  main  products  of  the 
decay  of  humus,  does  in  some  way  favor  vegetable  growth  is  very 
Deatly  illustrated  by  an  experiment  preformed  many  years  ago  by 
Stoeckhardt.  Three  deep  glass  vessels,  two  of  which  had  holes 
pierced  through  the  bottom,  were  filled  with  soil,  and  peas  were 
planted ;  through  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  vessels  and 
np  through  the  soil  there  was  passed  every  day  a  certain  quantity 
of  air,  and  up  through  the  soil  of  another  of  the  vessels  a  mixture 
of  air  and  carbonic  acid  ;  the  third  vessel  was  left  to  itself,  and  the 
condition  of  things  in  it  was  about  the  same  as  in  an  ordinary  soil 
with  a  very  compact  and  impervious  subsoil.  The  weight  of  dried 
crop  produced  in  the  third  vessel  without  any  circulation  of  air  was 
about  90  grains,  in  the  soil  through  which  air  was  circulated,  162 
grains,  and  in  the  soil  through  which  air  and  carbonic  acid  were 
circulated,  190  grains.  In  some  waj'  the  carbonic  acid  along  with 
the  air  helped  the  crop  amazingly,  more  than  doubling  it.  This  was 
not  necessarily  because  the  plant  fed  on  this  carbonic  acid  directly 
to  supply  itself  with  that  most  important  element,  carbon.  It  has 
been  proved  over  and  over  again  that  vegetation  supplies  itself 
with  carbon,  at  least  mostly,  if  not  entirely,  from  the  carbonic  acid 
of  the  atmosphere.  The  fair  presumption  is  that  the  carbonic  acid 
passed  through  the  soil  brought  more  plant  food  into  solution,  and 
so  the  crop  was  more  liberally  provided  with  this  means  of  growth. 

In  support  of  this  presumption  we  have  the  fact,  demonstrated 
also  by  Stoeckhardt,  that  the  very  soil  which  produced  the  largest 
crop,  and  therefore  had  yielded  up  the  largest  amount  of  dissolved 
plant  food,  still  contained  the  largest  amount  of  soluble  plant  food, 
ready  for  the  next  crop.  The  quantity  of  such  soluble  food  was,  in 
the  soil  of  the  closed  cylinder  without  any  circulation  of  air,  22 
grains ;  in  the  cylinder  furnished  only  with  air,  48  grains  ;  and  in 
the  soil  to  which  both  air  and  carbonic  acid  were  supplied,  60 
grains. 

Yon  will  have  noticed  that  the  second  soiU  receiving  only  air, 
also  gave  a  notable  increase  both  of  crop,  and  of  soluble  plant  food 
left  for  the  next  crop.  On  first  thought  this  result  would  appear 
to  conflict  with  the  explanation  given  of  the  increased  crop  in  the 
third  soil,  that  it  was  due  to  the  carbonic  acid  passed  through  that 
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soil  along  with  the  air.  But  there  is  not  necessarily  disagreement 
here  ;  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  humus  in  this  soil, 
together  with  the  ox3^gen  of  the  air  that  was  circulated  freely 
through  it,  produced  the  same  effect  and  in  the  same  way  as 
was  produced  by  the  carbonic  acid  ready  formed  in  the  third  soil. 
The  formation  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  humus  can  take  place  only 
in  the  presence  of  oxygen,  and  the  more  liberal  the  supply  of 
oxygen  the  larger  will  be  the  production  of  carbonic  acid  from  a 
given  quantity  of  humus.  In  this  second  soil  we  had,  as  in  all  the 
others,  the  ordinary  quantity  of  humus  ;  the  supply  of  air,  with  its 
one-fifth  part  of  oxygen,  was  liberal ;  carbonic  acid  must  have  been 
produced  freel}* ;  and  it  would  have  been  strange  if  there  had 
been  no  increase  of  crop.  Such  a  result  would  have  tended  to  dis- 
prove just  what  we  are  seeking  to  prove,  that  the  humus  does  a 
good  work  for  the  farmer  b}"  the  carbonic  acid  given  off  in  the  soil 
as  it  decays,  or  oxidizes,  which  two  terms  mean  much  the  same 
thing. 

Another  experiment  shows  in  a  no  less  striking  manner  the  part 
that  humus  may  take  in  bringing  plant  food  into  solution :  a  sam- 
ple of  a  sandy  loam  was  compared  with  another  portion  of  the 
same  soil  to  which  some  humus  had  been  added ;  in  the  course  of 
the  summer  mouths,  while  a  crop  was  growing  vigorously  on  these 
soils,  the  quantities  of  potash  that  became  soluble  in  the  two  soils 
were  as  366  parts  in  the  soil  poor  in  humus  to  574  parts  in  the 
other ;  the  quantities  of  plant  substance  produced  in  the  two  cases 
were  6,040  and  9,800  parts. 

That  the  presence  of  decaying  vegetable  matters  or  of  humus  in 
the  soil  does  increase  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  there,  is  fully 
shown  by  analysis  of  the  air  in  the  pores  of  the  soil.  The  air 
above  the  soil  contains  3  parts  of  carbonic  acid  in  10,000,  while 
that  in  the  soil  may  contain  onlinarily  100  parts  in  10,000  ;  and, 
moreover,  such  richness  in  carbonic  acid  is  found  only  in  the  air  of 
soils  containing  humus.  A  rich  dressing  of  stable  manure,  or,  in 
other  words,  a  large  addition  of  decaying,  humus-forming  sub- 
stance, largely  increases  the  quantity  of  free  carbonic  acid  in  the 
soil.  An  asparagus  bed  that  had  not  been  manured  for  a  year  con- 
tained in  the  air  in  the  pores  of  the  soil  122  parts  of  carbonic  acid 
in  10,000,  but  when  recently  manured  233  parts.  Another,  a  sur- 
face soil  rich  in  humus,  had  540  parts  of  carbonic  acid,  a  newly 
manured  sandy  field  333  parts,  and  the  same  soil,  in  wet  weather, 
1,413  parts,  of  carbonic  acid  in  10,000  of  its  air. 
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This  function  of  the»  himius  of  the  soil  can  also  come  into 
Qse,  with  respect  to  the  plant  food  added  in  manures.  To  me, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  properties  of  soil  is  that  remarkable 
power  it  has  of  absorbing  certain  valuable  plant  nutrients,  holding 
them  in  a  difficultly  soluble  condition  near  the  surface,  so  that,  how- 
ever much  rain  may  leach  through  the  ground,  they  will  be  only 
very  slowly  carried  down  deeper,  or  washed  out  altogether.  Thus 
the  soil  behaves  with  phosphoric  acid,  with  potash,  and  with  the 
ammonia  that  is  so  valuable  for  its  nitrogen.  For  these  three  sub- 
stances any  arable  soil  tti&t  is  not  too  sandy  is  a  most  trustworthy 
savings-bank.  Therefore,  although  we  should  make  much  account 
in  buyir^  a  fertilizer  of  the  proportion  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid, 
or  potash,  or  nitrogen  compounds  in  it,  yet,  in  all  probability,  to 
say  the  least,  our  crops  take  up  but  a  littt«  of  these  nutrients  be- 
fore they  are  changed  by  this  fixing  power  of  the  soil  into  a  diffi- 
cultly soluble  condition. 

Why,  then,  it  will  naturally  be  asked,  should  we  pay  ten  cents  a 
pound  or  more  for  soluble  phosphoric  acid  when  we  can  get  good 
insoluble  acid  for  six  cents  or  less,  if  what  we  put  on  the  soil  as 
soluble  so  soon  becomes  insoluble?  For  this  reason,  partly,  that 
the  even  distribution  of  the  food  through  the  soil  is  a  matter  of 
much  importance.  Any  one  can  easily  understand  that  if  a  bottle 
of  the  much-advertised,  and  I  suppose  very  useful  tonic,  Hors- 
foTd*s  acid  phosphate,  were  poured  over  half  a  bushel  of  soil,  and 
washed  in  with  a  slight  drenching  of  water,  phosphoric  acid  would 
be  far  more  thoroughly  mixed  with  that  soil  than,  by  any  reason- 
able amount  of  stirring  such  as  one  could  afford  to  give  to  a 
cnltivated  field,  he  could  distribute  two  ounces  of  dry  superphos- 
phate through  the  same  quantity  of  soil.  So,  when  400  pounds  of 
superphosphate  are  applied  to  an  acre  of  soil,  in  spite  of  the  best 
of  the  usual  cultivation  that  could  be  given  to  that  soil  the  fertil- 
izer would  remain  in  little  scattered  particles  here  and  there ;  but 
let  the  rain  take  it  into  solution  for  a  short  time,  and  distribute  it 
over  the  surfaces  of  many  hundred  thousand  particles  of  soil,  so 
that  the  feeding  rootlets  find  it  wherever  they  go,  and  how  much 
wider  and  more  even  the  mixing  of  the  fertilizer  with  the  soil 
will  be ;  and  yet,  so  quickly  does  the  soil  seize  hold  of  this  trav- 
eling plant  food,  and  insolubilize  it,  if  I  may  borrow  a  very  con- 
venient French  wocd  with  a  very  plain  meaning,  that  it  cannot 
stray  far  off. 

Practically,  then,  every  crop  has  to  procure  all  its  phosphoric 
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acid,  all  its  potash,  and  a  part  at  least  of  its  nitrogen,  from  diffi- 
caltl}'  soluble  compounds  in  the  soil ;  and  I  think  it  is  now  easy  to 
understand  why,  as  so  often  observed,  commercial  fertilizers  do 
their  best  work  when  used  with  stable  manure :  the  abundance  of 
carbonic  acid  generated  by  the  fresh  application  of  such  manure 
assists  in  tlie  re-solution  of  the  insolubilized  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash  of  the  commercial  manure,  as  well  as  of  the  difficultly  sol- 
uble native  food  of  the  soil.  Some  writers  consider  this  to  be 
such  an  important  function  of  stable  manure  that  they  condemn 
the  practice  of  allowing  it  to  rot  in  the  ^^ard  at  all ;  they  would 
have  all  the  decay  go  on  in  the  field,  just  where  the  products  of  this 
decay  are  needed  for  their  action  on  the  soil.  It  was  somewhat 
interesting  as  well  as  amusing,  while  I  was  writing  this,  to  meet 
with  the  statement  in  an  English  paper,  that  a  patent  had  been 
taken  out  in  England  for  charging  a  soil  with  carbonic  acid  through 
pipes  laid  near  the  surface.  A  few  good  results  of  such  a  system 
would  be  worth  more  in  illustration  of  the  principle  that  I  have 
been  explaining  than  the  patent  will  ever  be  worth  to  the  inventor. 
No  results  are  given,  but  you  see  that  it  is  exactly  what  Stoeckhardt 
did,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  would  increase  the  yield  of  crops ; 
but,  as  long  as  we  can  still  get  hold  of  any  humus-forming  material 
at  reasonable  rates,  we  have  a  far  cheaper  method  of  attaining  the 
same  end. 

There  are  other  ways  in  which  humus  may,  and  doubtless  does, 
favor  the  production  of  crops ;  but,  to  my  thinking,  all  of  them  taken 
together  do  not  sum  up  for  so  much  as  does  this  one  way  that  I 
have  been  speaking  of. 

We  can  compare  stable  or  other  animal  manures  in  another  way 
that  may  explain  the  reason  why  less  satisfactory  results  are  some- 
times obtained  with  tbe  latter ;  I  refer  to  the  comparative  cost  of 
plant  food  in  the  two  kinds  of  manure.  You  are  aware  that  the 
Directors  of  the  Experiment  Stations  of  Massachusetts,  Connecti- 
cut, and  New  Jersey  have,  in  the  past  few  years,  conferred  to- 
gether in  the  spring  to  determine  what  may  be  considered  as  a  fair 
valuation  per  pound,  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash,  in 
their  various  degrees  of  solubility  as  found  in  these  manures.  The 
figures  thus  given  represent  the  retail  cost  of  these  substances,  in 
the  markets  of  the  State  where  they  are  sold  as  raw  materials  to 
be  worked  up  into  the  various  brands  of  fertilizers  oflered  for  sale 
during  the  year. 

On  the  basis  of  this  scale  of  values  adopted  for  1884  I  think  it 
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is  fair  to  assnme  that  when  a  gardener  or  a  farmer  buys  potash  in 
a  cotnmereial  fertilizer,  with  the  same  degree  of  solubility  and 
ayailability  for  plant  food  as  in  ordinary  animal  manures  or  other 
animal  waste  used  for  manure,  he  will  have  to  pay  at  least  five 
cents  a  pound  for  that  potash  ;  for  phosphoric  acid  of  like  solubility 
and  availability  as  in  these  domestic  manures  he  would  pay  about 
nine  cents  a  pound,  and  for  nitrogen,  sixteen  if  not  eighteen  cents  ; 
I  take  the  lower  figure  to  be  sure  that  I  am  within  bounds. 

How  do  these  prices  compare  with  those  actually  paid  for  these 
plant  nutrients  in  such  animal  or  vegetable  manures  as  gardeners 
or  farmers  buy  ?  • 

Two  or  three  years  ago  there  came  to  me  from  a  gentleman  of 
this  neighborhood  a  series  of  questions  as  to  the  comparative 
cheapness  of  several  of  these  manures.  The  questions  could  be 
answered,  at  least  with  approximate  satisfaction,  since  the  inquirer 
was  fortunately  able  to  give  me  the  cost  per  ton,  at  his  own  place, 
of  all  the  materials  in  question.  I  had  not  time  to  analyze  samples 
of  the  manures,  and  for  the  necessary  information  as  to  their  com- 
position I  had  to  refer  to  the  tables  giving  the  average  composition 
of  snch  matters ;  if  my  estimates  could  have  been  based  on  actual 
analyses  of  the  materials,  they  might  have  been  somewhat,  but  cer- 
tainly not  very,  dlfierent. 

The  results  of  my  calculations  are  set  forth  in  the  following 
table:  — 


KOTD  OP  Uaxubm, 


Cowmaouro.  .  .  . 
-  Bone  manare  .  .  . 

Klgfat-soU 

B4«ekweed 

Flib-cbam,  half  dry 
Hen  maniu'e .... 
Tannen' waste    .  • 


fl  16 
1  54 

48 
121 
060 
400 

78 


1,000  pounds  contained 
of 


4 
7 
7 
4 
48 
10 
72 


i.e 

1.6 
14.0 

2.8 
60.0 

e.o 

10.0 


I 


8.6 
9.6 
2.0 
4.0 

6.0 


Cost,  in  cents,  per  poand 
of  the 


10.2 
14.1 

2.8 
20.5 

9.1 
27.0 

0.9 


10.8 
7.9 
1.6 

11.5 
6.1 

15.0 
0.6 


6.0 
4.4 
0.9 
6.3 

8.4 
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If  mj  figures  are  not  wroDg,  the  cow  manure  is  not  a  cheap 
source  of  plant  food ;  it  would  have  to  be  looked  upon  as  more 
costly  than  commercial  fertilizers  were  it  not  for  the  large  amount 
of  humus-forming  material  that  it  contains ;  this  may  offset  the 
high  cost  of  the  important  plant  nutrients  in  it.  But  then  we  have 
just  as  much  of  this  humus-forming  material  in  horse  manure ;  and 
the  important  plant  nutrients  in  that,  instead  of  being  more  costly 
than  in  the  commercial  fertilizer,  are  actually  cheaper.  The  night- 
soil  costs  nothing  except  for  the  hauling ;  the  plant  food  in  it  is 
remarkably  cheap,  costing  only  about  a  fiflh  as  much  as  in  horse 
manurej  and  one  can  see  no  reason  why  a  pound  of  nitrogen  in  it 
should  not  be  just  as  good  for  crop  production  as  a  pound  of  the 
same  nutrient  in  horse  manure.  Rockweed  is  an  expensive  manure, 
much  more  so  than  commercial  manures,  while  the  plant  food  in 
it  certainly  cannot  be  any  more  available  or  valuable  than  in  fine 
bone  meal,  or  in  good  horse  manure,  or  than  in  the  fish-chum, 
which  provides  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  at  half  the  cost. 

Hen  manure  is  another  expensive  fertilizer :  its  plant  food  costs 
more  than  that  in  any  other  fertilizer,  natural  or  artificial.  Even 
nitrogen  in  ammonia  salts  costs  only  twenty-two  cents,  and  phos- 
phoric acid  in  the  best  superphosphate  only  ten  cents  a  pound. 
From  my  point  of  view  I  should  say  that  a  great  deal  more  was 
paid  for  that  manure  than  it  was  worth.  As  to  the  tannera'  waste 
I  had  to  do  some  guessing ;  I  took  it  to  be  mostly  hair  and  clip* 
pings  of  fresh  skins ;  it  cost  nothing,  except  for  the  hauling.  If 
I  was  right  in  my  conjecture  as  to  its  character,  it  is  rich  in  both 
nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid,  and  is  by  far  the  cheapest  manure 
of  all ;  but  its  action  may  be  much  slower  than  many  of  the  other 
manures  in  the  list,  which  would  detract  from  its  value.  Granting 
all  that,  it  would  still  appear  to  be  a  very  cheap  manure. 

Making  all  due  allowance  throughout  these  estimates  for  the 
possible  deviations  from  the  general  average  composition  of  such 
materials,  I  still  aflSrm  that  where  thej'  come  out  so  widely  apart  as 
they  do  in  some  cases,  they  indicate  real  and  undoubted  differ- 
ences in  the  cost  of  the  plant  food,  that  may  be  of  considerable 
practical  importance  to  the  buyer  of  such  manures. 

We  may  look  for  a  moment,  before  I  close,  at  this  same  matter 
from  another  point  of  view.  On  the  University  farm  at  Cornell, 
Professor  Roberts,  by  a  careful  system  of  saving  and  housing  his 
stable  manure,  and  rich  feeding  of  his  stock,  largely  milch  cows, 
has  obtained  a  product  that,  analyzed  in  my  laboratory,  was  found 
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to  contain  .7  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  .4  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  .84 
of  potash.  The  manure  was  applied  at  the  rate  of  ten  tons 
to  the  acre,  which  quantity  would  contain  about  150  pounds 
of  nitrogen,  80  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  160  of  potash.  These 
amounts  of  the  three  nutrients  would  cost,  in  a  commercial 
fertilizer,  at  the  same  rates  per  pound  as  in  the  other  calcula- 
tions whose  results  have  been  given,  about  $40 ;  but  this  ten 
tons  of  manure  did  not  begin  to  cost  so  much,  —  it  was  the 
waste  of  the  animals  producing  a  revenue  by  their  milk  or 
growth  or  work.  It  did  undoubtedly  cost  something,  but  I  think 
it  is  safe  to  say  not  over  $1.50  a  ton,  or  half  as  much  as  the  horse 
manure,  of  which  an  account  has  been  given  above.  This  would 
make  the  plant  food  in  it  cost  less  than  half  as  much  as  in  that 
manure,  and  much  less  than  in  commercial  fertilizers. 

It  may  seem  to  many  that  thus  far  I  have  spoken  onl}^  unfavor- 
abl}'  of  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  ;  but  I  would  not  wish  to 
leave  you  with  the  impression  on  your  minds  that  I  i*egard  them 
with  disfavor.  On  the  contrar}^  I  do  not  believe  we  could  get 
along  without  them  in  general  crop  growing ;  and  I  see  no  reason 
why,  if  they  are  judiciously  used,  they  should  not  do  as  much  for 
horticulture  as  they  are  doing  for  agriculture.  If  the  farmer 
succeeds  better  in  getting  profitable  returns  from  an  investment  in 
a  certain  quantity  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash  in  a 
superphosphate  than  the  horticulturist  does,  it  may  be  because  the 
latter  has  not  learned  by  experience,  as  the  former  has,  how  to  get 
snch  returns ;  and  as  long  as  he  can  procure  animal  manures  by 
any  sort  of  management  he  will  continue  to  use  them  rather  than 
get  out  of  the  ruts  and  learn  how  to  use  something  else  in  place 
of  them.  So  far  as  the  humus  is  concerned,  on  whose  apparent 
usefulness  I  have  dwelt  so  long,  its  due  proportion  in  the  soil  can 
be  maintained  by  green  manuring,  and  without  getting  or  making 
m&ch  stable  manure ;  or  by  spreading  over  the  uplands  some  of 
the  contents  of  the  muck  deposits  that  are  to  be  found  on  so  many 
fbrms. 

In  order,  however,  to  enable  these  commercial  manures  to  com- 
pete with  the  cheaper  plant  food  in  animal  manures,  they  must  be 
bought  at  such  rates,  and  in  such  ways,  as  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
the  plant  food  they  contain  to  as  low  a  point  as  possible.  A  com- 
parison of  the  cost  of  plant  food  in  mixed  fertilizers,  such  as 
superphosphate  and  special  manures,  with  cash  prices  for  precisely 
the  same  quality  in  the  raw  materials  used  by  the  manufacturers 
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for  making  up  these  mixed  fertilizers,  shows  that  in  the  last  two 
years  consumers  have  paid  from  18  to  20  per  cent  more  for  the 
plant  food  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter,  or  the  raw  materials  ; 
or,  stated  in  another  way,  about  $33  expended  in  the  raw  materials 
would  buy  just  as  much  and  just  as  valuable  plant  food  as  would 
cost  $40  in  superphosphates  or  specials.  Tliese  figures  represent 
the  average  difference  in  favor  of  getting  the  raw  materials  directly ; 
sometimes  the  superphosphate  is  sold  at  such  low  rates  that  its 
plant  food  is  almost  as  cheap  as  in  any  other  form  in  the  market ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  difference  is  sometimes  very  much 
larger  in  favor  of  the  raw  materials.  For  instance :  in  one  case  a 
Connecticut  farmer  was  asked  to  pay,  and  perhaps  he  did  pay,  $45 
for  a  certain  quantity  and  quality  of  plant  food  that  would  have 
cost  him  but  about  $26  in  the  raw  material.  These  raw  materials 
are  such  as  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  dried  blood,  and 
dried  and  ground  fish-waste,  any  of  which  may  be  used  for  charging 
a  fertilizer  with  nitrogen  ;  plain  superphosphate  —  that  is,  without 
any  nitrogen — for  supplying  the  soluble  phosphoric  acid ;  and  potash 
salts  for  the  potash. 

A  Connecticut  farmer  tried  this  home  mixing  last  3'ear,  using 
four  tons  of  dissolved  bones,  one  ton  of  muriate  of  potash,  and 
one  ton  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  making  thus  an  excellent  and 
really  ammoniatcd  superphosphate ;  it  cost  him,  including  mate- 
rials, freight,  and  labor,  $36.20  per  ton  ;  analyzed  at  the  Experi- 
ment Station,  it  was  reported  to  be  worth,  at  current  prices,  $45, 
which  was  a  very  much  better  showing  than  was  made  by  any  one 
of  the  fifty  samples  of  superphosphate  analyzed  at  the  same  sta- 
tion during  the  year.  The  consumer  had  at  the  same  time  the 
great  advantage  of  knowing  just  what  the  mixture  was  made  of; 
that,  for  example,  its  nitrogen  was  in  the  form  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  the  most  costly  and  the  most  valuable  form  of  nitro- 
genous plant  food,  and  not  of  roasted  and  ground  leather  waste,  an 
utterly  worthless  form  of  nitrogenous  plant  food.  Other  farmers 
of  that  State  have  done  likewise,  and  with  good  results  also,  both 
in  the  analysis  and  in  the  field. 

Instead  of  closing  with  some  flourish  of  a  peroration,  it  will  I 
think  be  more  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  my  lecture  if 
I  should  sum  up  in  a  few  words  the  main  points  which  I  have 
attempted  to  explain  or  illustrate :  — 

1.  That  if  the  elements  needed  for  the  food  of  the  gardener's 
or  horticulturist's  crops  cannot  be  obtained  in  sufiScient  quantity 
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from  stable  manure,  or  other  animal  waste,  they  can  be  procured 
in  the  trade,  in  unlimited  quantity  ;  and  in  every  degree  of  availa- 
bility depending  on  different  grades  of  solubility  ;  and  in  the  great- 
est variety  of  mixtures,  so  as  to  suit  any  whim  or  fancy  of  crop 
or  crop  grower. 

2.  That  profitable  crop  growing  can  be  carried  on,  for  many 
years  at  least,  with  these  commercial  fertilizers  alone. 

8.  That  the  most  evident  distinction  between  stable  manure  and 
commercial  fertilizers,  and  the  distinction  upon  which  we  should, 
therefore,  naturally  base  an  explanation  of  the  greater  reliabilit}'  of 
the  former,  is  its  large  proportion  of  vegetable  matter,  or  humus- 
forming  material ;  of  which  commercial  fertilizers  contain  practi- 
cally none. 

4.  That  soils  contain,  in  a  difficultly  soluble  condition,  and 
therefore  not  easily  fed  upon  by  the  crops,  large  supplies  of  all 
the  needed  elements  of  plant  food. 

5.  That  humus,  through  its  decay  in  the  soil,  furnishes  car- 
bonic acid,  among  other  solvent  agents  ;  and  this  carbonic  acid  ap- 
pears to  play  an  important  part  in  the  nourishment  of  crops  by 
bringing  the  native,  insoluble  stock  of  plant  food  within  their  easy 
reach. 

6.  That  even  if  we  add  water-soluble  plant  food  to  the  soil  it 
becomes  largely  insoluble  before  the  crop  can  feed  upon  it,  or  needs 
it ;  therefore  soluble  plant  food  added  to  the  soil  in  commercial 
fertilizers  needs  also  the  help  of  the  humus,  finally,  for  its  solu- 
tion. 

7.  That  plant  food  in  most  animal  and  vegetable  residues  used 
as  manures  costs  much  less  than  in  commercial  manures. 

8.  That,  in  spite  of  the  disadvantages  which,  under  some  condi- 
tions, attend  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers,  they  are  neverthe- 
less a  very  important  and  necessarj'  help  in  crop  growing. 

9.  That  in  using  these  fertilizers  the  wisest  course  appears  to 
be  to  make  one's  own  mixtures  of  the  raw  materials,  as  well  for 
securing  a  better  manure  as  for  economy  in  first  cost. 

Discussion. 

Professor  Caldwell  said,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  concerning  his 
statement  that  soluble  substances  are  rendered  insoluble  by  being 
mixed  with  the  soil,  that  the  nitrogen  of  nitrogen  compounds 
passes  sooner  or  later  into  the  form  of  nitrates,  especially  if  the 
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soil  is  permeable  to  the  air.  The  nitrates  leach  rapidly  from  the 
soil,  while  the  other  compounds  of  nitrogen  are  not  so  subject  to 
waste  from  this  cause,  and  the  compounds  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash  suffer  scarcely  any  appreciable  waste. 

Hon.  James  J.  H.  Gregory  was  much  pleased  with  the  essaj^ 
which  dealt  with  the  fundamental  points  of  fertilization,  and 
brought  in  one  rescuing  fact,  —  that  we  can  use  commercial  fertili- 
zers to  raise  cow  peas  or  clover,  and  can  make  humus  by  plowing 
these  under.  Barn  manure  is  what  has  passed  through  the  animal ; 
the  part  of  the  food  retained  has  become  a  portion  of  the  animal, 
and  manufacturers  ultimately  make  fertilizers  of  him.  Dung 
differs  in  its  composition  from  the  fertilizer  made  from  the  flesh 
and  bones  of  the  animal  only  in  the  fact  that  it  is  diluted  with  a 
lai^er  quantity  of  water. 

A.  W.  Cheever  remarked  that  ploughing  in  green  crops  as  fertil- 
izers is  practised  more  in  the  State  of  New  York  than  here.  A 
neighbor  of  his  applied  commercial  fertilizers  to  a  piece  of  ground, 
and  sowed  winter  rye,  which  when  nearly  ready  to  blossom  was 
ploughed  in  as  a  fertilizer  for  corn,  but  proved  a  failure.  The 
speaker  accounted  for  it  by  supposing  that  the  rye  had  absorbed 
all  the  immediately  available  plant  food,  and  did  not  decay  soon 
enough  to  feed  the  corn. 

Professor  Caldwell  thought  Mr.  Cheever's  explanation  probably 
correct.  It  would  have  been  better  to  put  on  a  crop  later  in  the 
season. 

William  H.  Bowker  was  much  pleased  with  the  essay,  as  well  as 
with  other  writings  by  Professor  Cald welly  and  felt  no  fear  that  his 
occupation  as  a  manufacturer  of  fertilizers  was  in  danger.  It  made 
little  difference  to  him  whether  he  sold  the  materials  of  fertilizers 
for  mixing,  or  mixed  them  to  suit  the  wants  of  farmers.  There 
must  be  a  margin  of  profit,  and  formerly  there  was  a  greater  profit 
on  manufactured  goods  than  there  is  now.  It  has  cost  a  great  deal 
to  work  up  the  use  of  fertilizers  to  the  present  point.  No  one  not 
in  the  trade  has  any  idea  of  the  increase ;  and  the  speaker  could  not 
tell  what  it  would  come  to  in  the  future.  He  saw  no  way  to  pro- 
cure the  materials  that  will  be  wanted  for  fertilizers,  especially 
nitrogen.  He  advised  that  farmers  keep  more  stock  and  feed 
better,  using  aitificial  fertilizers  only  as  supplementary  to  barnyard 
manure.  They  should  study  the  feeding  of  animals  in  connection 
with  feeding  the  soil.  He  recommended  cotton-seed  meal  as  feed 
for  stock  where  rich  manure  is  desired. 
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Mr*  Gregory  tbonght  it  well  for  farmere  to  boy  the  raw  materials 
and  do  their  own  mixing.  He  had  done  so  and  knew  the  inside  of 
the  business.  The  margin  which  had  been  referred  to  as  necessary 
was  due  to  several  causes :  manufacturers  have  to  hold  their  stoclcs 
two  years ;  bags  cost  something ;  there  is  much  waste,  and  agents 
are  expensive,  but  we  are  indebted  to  them  for  stimulating  farmers 
to  purchase.  We  ought  to  allow  a  little  leeway  —  say  three  or  four 
dollaiB  per  ton.  We  have  hardly  done  justice  to  the  manufacturers 
and  dealers,  but  have  made  them  the  target  for  complaint  and 
abuse  on  account  of  failure. 

Professor  Caldwell  thought  there  was  a  difference  of  eighteen  or 
twenty  per  oent  against  mixed  fertilizers  as  compared  with  the 
raw  materials,  estimating  the  latter  at  cash  prices.  Manufticturers 
sell  on  time. 

William  H.  Hunt  was  pleased  with  the  careful  statements  of  the 
essay.  The  cost  of  stable  manure  was  estimated  at  less  than  it 
«0Bt8  here ;  it  would  be  nearly  one-half  more  here.  He  thought 
one  of  the  greatest  advantages  in  using  artificial  fertilizers  is 
the  ease  with  which  they  are  applied  in  the  growing  season,  when 
farmers  are  too  busy  to  put  on  stable  manure.  They  can  be  put 
on  very  rapidly.  They  have  also  a  great  advantage  for  remote 
fields,  the  expense  of  applying  them  being  so  much  less  than  tAiat 
of  applying  stable  manure  as  often  to  make  the  practical  difference 
between  planting  and  not  planting  a  crop.  Fertilizers  can,  how- 
ever, be  used  to  the  best  advantage  in  connection  with  stable 
mannres. 

Samuel  Hartwell  was  fiorprised  at  the  low  Talue  placed  on  hen 
manure  by  Professor  Caldwell.  The  New  England  Agricultural 
Society  had  lately  held  two  elaborate  discussions  on  poultry,  and 
all  considered  the  excrement  a  very  valuable  fertilizer;  it  wMi 
supposed  to  resemble  guano.  He  buys  horse  and  cow  manure  at 
the  same  price  per  cord,  and,  considering  the  greater  weight  of 
the  latter,  thinks  it  moi*e  valuable,  cord  for  cord. 

Professor  Caldwell  said  that  guano  Is  the  dried  and  concentrated 
liung  of  birds  fed  on  fish,  and  is  much  richer  in  plant  food  than 
the  ordinary  droppings  from  fowls  fed  on  grain. 

Mr.  Cheever  asked  Professor  Caldwell's  opinion  as  to  the 
economy  of  attempting  to  improve  lands  by  ploughing  in  green 
crops,  either  here  or  in  New  York.  Can  we  afford  to  raise  clover, 
rye,  and  other  crops  for  ploughing  in,  with  the  supplemental  use  of 
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commercial  fertilizers?  He  had  taken  the  ground  that  it  was  bad 
management  to  do  so ;  and  preferred  to  feed  the  crops. 

Professor  Caldwell  did  not  think  green  manuring  an  economical 
process :  it  takes  time ;  and  it  is  better  to  put  the  crop  through 
the  animal,  where  stock  feeding  is  at  all  profitable.  Animals 
retain  only  ten  per  cent  of  the  food  they  consume.  Clover  would 
be  least  profitable  of  all  crops  to  plough  in,  because  it  is  so  good 
for  fodder;  it  is  too  good  to  plough  in.  When  cut  it  leaves  a 
great  deal  of  fertilizing  material  in  the  stubble  and  roots,  and  is  an 
excellent  preparation  for  wheat.  He  advised  the  ploughing  in  of 
green  crops  only  when  they  cannot  be  used  for  fodder.  He  did 
not  pretend  to  stand  here  as  a  judge  of  manures ;  but  the  nitrogen 
in  the  hen  manure  did  cost  twenty-seven  cents  per  pound.  Ammo- 
nia in  the  form  of  sulphate  or  nitrate  would  have  cost  only  twenty- 
two  cents.  There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  quality  of  hen 
manure;  some  is  taken  better  care  of  than  others. 

Mr.  Bowker  said  he  had  heard  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  applying 
the  South  Carolina  phosphate  directly  to  the  soil  in  a  finely  ground 
state,  without  rendering  it  soluble,  and  asked  Professor  Caldwell's 
opinion  of  it. 

Professor  Caldwell  replied  that  very  few  careful  experiments  had 
been  made  with  the  South  Carolina  phosphates.  In  Europe 
experiments  have  been  made  with  sucl^  mineral  phosphates  as 
they  have  there,  and  the  results  have  not  been  favorable;  but 
those  found  in  South  Carolina  are  of  better  quality.  Writers  using 
the  term  '^  South  Carolina  phosphates"  sometimes  mean  superphos- 
phates made  from  them.  Superphosphate  containing  phosphoric 
acid  in  a  soluble  or  reverted  state  has  a  very  great  advantage 
over  the  mineral,  in  the  ease  with  which  it  is  dissolved  and  dis- 
tributed in  the  soil. 

Rev.  A.  B.  Muzzey  said  that  when  in  Europe  some  years  ago 
he  called  on  Thomas  Carlyle  in  company  with  the  Massachusetts 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  and  Mr.  Carlyle  said  to  them, 
^'  Two  men  I  honor :  him  who  cultivates  the  soil,  and  him  who 
educates  the  human  mind ;  —  and  no  other."  These  two  things  are 
often  united,  as  in  these  meetings ;  where  we  have  a  paper,  followed 
by  a  discussion  of  the  subject  by  practical  men.  He  thought  the 
Committee  on  Discussions  desei*ved  great  credit  for  their  sagacity 
in  the  selection  of  essayists  — including  one  lady.  However  much 
we  know,  there  is  more  and  better  yet  to  be  told  ;  but  the  informa- 
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tion  elicited  at  these  meetings  proves  that  we  are  on  the  path  of 
progress. 

President  Moore  said  that  this  was  the  thirteenth  and  last  meet- 
ing of  the  series,  and  that  the  Society  was  mach  indebted  to  the 
Committee  on  Discussions,  and  especially  to  the  Chairman,  for 
their  success.  The  meetings  have  improved  year  after  year,  the 
series  now  closed  being  the  best  of  all. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  without  day. 
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BUSINESS   MEETING. 

Saturday,  April  4,  1885. 
A  duly  notified  stated  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  1 1 
o'clock,  the  President,  John  B.  Moore,  in  the  chair. 

William  C.  Strong,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  appointed  on 
the  7th  of  March  to  consider  and  repoi-t  what  amendments,  if  any, 
are  necessary  to  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  read  a  report, 
which,  after  a  second  reading  by  the  Secretary,  was  unanimously 
voted  to  be  entered  on  the  records  for  consideration  at  the  quar- 
terly meeting  in  July. 

The  report  was  as  follows :  — 

Massachusbtts  Horticultural  Society,) 
Boston,  March  28,  1885.     J 

The  Committee  appointed  to  consider  the  expediency  of  making 
any  alterations  in  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  Society, 
report,  recommending  the  following  alterations  : 

In  Section  HI.,  in  the  sentence  "  An  Executive  Committee  of 
four  members,"  change  '*  four  "  to  "  seven,"  so  that  the  sentence 
shall  read —  "  An  Executive  Committee  of  seven  members." 

In  the  sentence  "  A  Committee  of  Arrangements  of  nine  mem- 
bers," change  "nine"  to  "  three,"  so  that  it  shall  read  —  "A 
Committee  of  Arrangements  of  three  members." 

In  Section  XVI.,  erase  the  words  "  the  Ex-Presidents"  in  the 
second  line  of  the  section,  and  change  the  number  '*  four"  in  the 
third  line  to  "  seven,"  so  that  the  sentence  shall  read  as  follows  : 
"The  Executive  Committee  shall  consist  of  the  President,  who 
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shall    be    Chairman,  the  Chairman  of  the   Finance   Committee, 
and  seven  members  chosen  as  provided  in  Section  III." 

Also,  in  the  same  section,  in  the  sentence  "  And  at  such  meet- 
ings five  members  shall  be  a  quorum,"  change  the  number  "  five" 
to  **  four,"  so  that  the  sentence  shall  read  —  "  And  at  such  meet- 
ings four  members  shall  be  a  quorum." 

Also,  in  Section  XXIII.,  in  the  last  line  but  one,  change  the 
number    "nine"   to  "three,"  so    that  the   section    shall   close 
reading  as  follows :  "  And  three  other  members  shall  be  chosen  as 
provided  in  Section  III.,  to  superintend  the  same." 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

W.  C.  Strong, 

Edward  L.  Beard, 

p].  W.  Wood,  )  Committee. 

Samuel  Hartwell, 

C.  H.  B.  Breck, 

Edward  L.  Beard,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements, 
spoke  of  the  Special  Subscription  Prizes  for  Hybrid  Perpetual 
Roses  offered  for  the  last  six  years,  and  of  the  desirability  of 
continuing  them.  No  motion  was  made  on  this  point,  and  con- 
sequently no  formal  action  was  taken  ;  but  the  sense  of  the  meet- 
ing appeared  to  be  that  the  matter  should  be  left  with  the  Com- 
mittee of  Arrangements. 

The  following  named  persons,  having  been  recommended  by  the 
Executive  Committee,  were,  on  ballot,  duly  elected  members  of  the 
Society : 

Robert  McMillan,  of  Whitinsville. 

Mrs.  James  A.  Gibbox,  of  Savin  Hill,  Boston. 

Royal  M.  Pulsifer,  of  Auburndale. 

George  A.  Parker,  of  Halifax. 

George  H.  Peirce,  of  Concord. 

George  Cartwright,  of  Dedham. 

Hon.  George  Heywood,  of  Concord. 

E.  W.  GiLMORE,  of  North  Easton. 

Charles  J.  Capen,  of  Dedham. 

Philip  Power,  of  Dedham. 

Thomas  B.  Fitz,  of  West  Newton. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  May  2. 
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BUSINESS   MEETING. 

Saturday,  May  2,  1885. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  1 1  o'clock, 
the  President,  John  B.  Moore,  in  the  chair. 

E.  W.  Wood,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  appointed  at  the 
meeting  on  the  28th  of  March,  to  prepare  a  memorial  of  Hervey 
Davis,  presented  the  following  report :  — 

The  Committee  to  prepare  resolutions  in  memory  of  Hervey 
Da^is  would  report  the  following : 

Resolved^  That  the  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society  have  learned  with  deep  regret  of  the  decease  of  their 
associate,  Ilen'ey  Davis ;  and  would  place  on  record  their  recogni- 
tion and  grateful  remembrance  of  faithful  services  rendered  by  him 
for  many  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Fruit  Committee  for  eleven 
years,  and  Chairman  for  four  years  of  that  time,  and  discharged 
the  somewhat  difficult  duties  of  that  position  without  fear  or  favor, 
—  so  far  as  possible  doing  justice  to  all  exhibitors.  His  judgment 
was  accurate,  and  his  decisions  were  rarely  questioned.  He  had 
made  the  culture  of  fruit  a  study,  and  was  successful  in  .producing 
the  finest  specimens,  many  of  which  were  shown  at  our  exhibitions. 

Mr.  Davis  was  also  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  for 
four  years,  and  brought  to  its  deliberations  the  integrity  and  good 
judgment  which  characterized  him  in  all  the  relations  of  life. 

All  the  members  of  the  Committee  which  presents  this  memorial 
w9e  associated  with  him  on  the  Fruit  Committee,  and  had  the 
best  opportunity  of  knowing  his  worth.  He  will  long  be  remem- 
bered as  one  of  the  most  useful  members  of  the  Society. 

E.  W.  Wood,  ^ 

Benjamin  G.  Smith,     >  Committee, 
Robert  Manning,        ) 

Mr.  Smith,  of  the  Committee,  spoke  of  the  excellent  judgment 
of  Mr.  Davis,  and  of  his  constant  and  prompt  attendance  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Fruit  Committee. 

President  Moore  expressed  his  concurrence  with  the  resolutions, 
and  with  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Smith.     He  was  for  several  years 
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associated  with  Mr.  Davis  on  the  Fruit  Committee,  and  knew 
him  to  be  a  conscientious  and  truthful  man,  and  of  accurate  judg- 
ment. 

On  motion  of  Joseph  H.  Woodford,  it  was  unanimously  voted 
that  the  report  be  accepted  and  recorded,  and  that  a  copy  be  sent 
to  the  family  of  Mr.  Davis. 

J.  Frank  Johnson,  of  Boston, 
having  been  recommended  by  the  Executive  Committee,  was,  on 
ballot,  duly  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  June  6. 


BUSINESS   MEETING. 

Saturday,  June  6,  1885. 
An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'clock, 
the  President,  John  B.  Moore,  in  the  chair. 

C.  H.  B.  Breck  announced  the  decease  of  P.  Brown  Hovey, 
and  moved  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  to  prepare  memorial 
resolutions.  The  motion  was  carried,  and  the  chair  appointed,  as 
that  Committee,  Mr.  Breck,  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  and 
William  C.  Strong. 

The  following  named  persons,  with  such  as  they  might  add, 
were  appointed  to  represent  the  Society  at  the  funeral  of  Mr. 
Hovey ;  Rev.  A.  B.  Muzzey,  Benjamin  G.  Smith,  C.  H.  B. 
Breck,  John  G.  Barker,  George  W.  Fowle,  E.  W.  Wood,  Col. 
Henry  W.  Wilson,  and  Charles  N.  Brackett. 

Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  moved  that  a  delegation  be  appointed 
to  attend  the  Twentieth  Session  of  the  American  Pomological 
Society,  to  be  held  in  the  state  of  Michigan  next  September,  this 
delegation  to  consist  of 

The  President,  John  B.  Moore,  Chairman. 
Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,       E.  W.  Wood, 
William  C.  Strong,  O.  B.  Hadwen, 

Charles  M.  Hovey,  J.  W.  Manning, 
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Charles  H.  B.  Breck,  Charles  F.  Cui'tis, 

Benjamin  G.  Smith,  Warren  Fenno, 

Robert  Manning,  William  H.  Spooner, 

John  C.  Hovey,  Col.  Henry  W.  Wilson,    ' 

and  such  others  as  the  President  may  appoint. 

[The  name  of  Hon.  IVIarshall  P.  Wilder,  above  entered,  was 
added  to  the  list  by  the  President.] 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  William  C.  Strong,  and  carried 
unanimously. 

Mr.  Wilder  then  moved  that  the  Society  invite  the  American 
Pomological  Society  to  meet  in  Boston  in  1887,  and  provide  suit- 
able acconunodation  for  the  visiting  society.  This  motion  was 
referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

On  motion  of  Edward  L.  Beard,  it  was  voted  that  the  award  of 
the  prizes  offered  for  Saturday,  July  4,  be  postponed  to  July  11. 

The  following  letter  was  read  by  the  Treasurer : 

Brookline,  May  28,  1885. 
Mr.  Geo.  W.  Fowle  : 

Dear  Sir, — According  to  the  will  of  the  late  Benjamin  B. 
Davis:  "To  pay  to  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  the 
sum  of  five  hundred  dollars,  and  I  direct  that  the  sum  be  invested 
by  said  Society,  and  the  income  thereof  appropriated  for  prizes 
for  the  best  seedling  grapes." 

As  this  estate  is  being  now  settled,  I  write  to  inform  you  of  the 
beqnest,  and  to  ask  if  you  will  conform  to  the  conditions ;  and 
also  if  a  check  payable  to  your  order  will  be  right. 
Yours  respectfully, 

Moses  Withington, 
Executor  of  mil  of  B.  B,  Davis, 

It  was  voted  that  the  bequest  be  accepted  on  the  conditions 
above  named. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  the  Special  Committee  of  the 
General  Union  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Cultivation  of  Bulbs,  at 
Haarlem,  under  the  patronage  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands,  proposing  to  offer  a  first  prize  of  a  gold  medal,  a 
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second  prize  of  a  silver  gilt  medal,  and  a  third  prize  of  a  silver 
medal,  for  the  best  fifty  Hyacinths  in  fifty  pots,  to  be  competed 
for  by  nurserymen,  seedsmen,  and  florists,  at  the  Spring  Exhi- 
bition of  the  Society  in  1886. 

It  was  voted  to  accept  the  proposition,  and  that  the  Secretary 
inform  the  Committee  of  the  General  Union,  and  that  the  subject 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Establishing  Prizes. 

The  Secretary  also  presented  a  letter  from  B.  E.  Fernow, 
Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  American  Forestry  Congress, 
asking  the  co-operation  of  the  Society  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Congress,  to  be  held  in  Boston  or  vicinity  in  September  next. 
The  subject  was  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  June  13. 


BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  June  13,  1885. 
An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'clock, 
the  Pi'esident,  John  B.  Moore,  in  the  chair. 

The  Executive  Committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  proposition 
to  invite  the  American  Pomological  Society  to  hold  its  meeting  in 
Boston  in  1887,  reported  in  favor  of  extending  such  an  invita- 
tion, and  in  accordance  with  the  report  it  was  voted  to  invite  that 
Society  to  hold  its  twenty-first  session  in  Boston ;  and  to  provide 
suitable  accommodations  therefor. 

The  Executive  Committee  also  reported  in  favor  of  accepting 
the  invitation  of  the  American  Forestry  Congress  to  co-operate 
with  it  in  its  meeting  in  Boston  in  September  next,  which  was 
referred  to  that  Committee.  The  report  was  accepted,  and  Charles 
S.  Sargent  and  John  Robinson  were  appointed  a  Committee  to 
confer  with  such  Committee  as  might  be  appointed  by  the  Forestry 
Congress  in  regard  to  the  meeting. 

Joseph  H.  Woodford  presented  the  following  vote  : 
Voted,  That  premiums  not  awarded  on  the  date  in  the  Schedule 
may,  at  the  option  of  the  Committee,  be  awarded  on  the  next 
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exhibition  day.     After  considerable  discussion,  the  motion  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

Samuel  Hoae,  of  Concord,  and 

Elihu  G.  Loomis,  of  Bedford, 
hanng  been  recommended  by  the  Executive  Committee,  were,  on 
ballot,  duly  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

The  meeting  was  then  dissolved. 


BUSINESS  mp:eting. 

Saturday,  July  11,  1885. 
A  duly  notified  stated  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at 
11  o'clock  (the  preceding  Saturday  having  been  a  legal  holiday) , 
the  President,  John  B.  Moore,  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  Charles  S.  Sargent  and  John  Robinson, 
who  were  appointed  a  Committee  to  co-operate  with  the  American 
Forestry  Congress  at  its  meeting  in  Boston,  in  September  next, 
were  obliged  to  decline  on  account  of  pressing  engagements,  and, 
the  Forestry  Congress  being  desirous  to  have  the  arrangements  for 
the  meeting  made  at  an  early  day,  the  President,  shortly  after 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Society,  appointed  William  C.  Strong, 
Benjamin  G.  Smith,  and  John  E.  Russell  a  Committee  in  their 
place.  This  action  was  confirmed  by  the  Society,  and  on  motion 
of  William  H.  Spooner  it  was  voted  that  a  sum  not  exceeding 
one  hundred  dollars  be  appropriated  for  the  expenses  of  the  meet- 
ing. It  was  also  voted  that  Mr.  Spooner  be  added  to  the  Com- 
mittee. 

C.  H.  B.  Breck,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  to  prepare  resolu- 
tions in  memory  of  P.  B.  Hovey,  reported  the  following  : 

Whereas^  By  the  will  of  Almighty  God,  an  esteemed  and 
honored  friend,  associate,  and  co-laborer  has  been  removed  from 
the  scenes  of  earth  to  a  higher  life  ;  therefore 

Resolved^  That  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Phineas  Brown  Hovey,  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  from  the  first 
year  of  its  existence,  in  1829,  —  of  which  period  he  was  a  Vice- 
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President  for  five  years,  a  member  of  the  Fruit  Committee  twent}'- 
four  years,  and  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements 
ten  years, — the  Society  has  lost  a  member  who  has  faithfully 
and  diligently  fulfilled  the  duties  required  of  him  in  the  several 
positions  he  held,  with  honor  to  himself  and  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  Society. 

Resolved^  That  the  members  of  the  Society  deeply  deplore  the 
death  of  this  noble,  generous,  and  kind-hearted  man. 

Resolved^  That  these  resolutions  be  placed  on  the  records  of  the 
Society,  and  a  copy  transmitted  to  the  family  of  the  deceased, 
with  the  assurance  of  the  heartfelt  sympathy  of  the  members  of 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

Charles  H.  B.  Breck,   i 

W.  C.  Strong,  >  Committee. 

Marshall  P.  Wilder,    ) 

Mr.  Breck  added  that  it  was  his  good  fortune  to  be  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Hovey  more  than  forty  years,  and  their  relations  were 
always  the  pleasantest.  Mr.  Hovey  was  an  honorable  and  upright 
man,  and  a  gentleman  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

Mr.  Strong  said  that  he  joined  very  heartily  in  the  resolutions. 
His  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Hovey  was  not  as  long  as  Mr.  Breck's  ; 
but  he  was  associated  with  him  on  the  Fruit  Committee,  where  he 
always  found  him  careful  and  conscientious.  The  Society  never 
had  a  member  more  faithful  to  it  in  all  relations. 

President  Moore  said  there  were  only  two  members  of  the 
Society  living  who  joined  earlier  than  Mr.  Hovey.  It  was  his 
good  fortune  to  make  his  acquaintance  many  years  ago ;  and  he 
was  associated  with  him  on  the  Fruit  Committee,  and  he  bore 
witness  to  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Hovey's  judgment.  The  annual 
exhibitions  while  Mr.  Hovey  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Arrangements  were  among  the  most  prosperous  held  by  the 
Society.  He  was  an  ui)right  and  honest  man,  and  one  of  the 
most  efficient  members  of  the  Society. 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  by  a  rising  vote. 

The  Amendments  to  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  proposed  at 
the  meeting  on  the  4th  of  April,  and  tlien  ordered  to  be  entered 
on  the  records,  came  up  for  final  action,  the  vote  being  first  taken 
on  the  part  relating  to  the  Executive  Committee,  which  was  unani- 
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mously  adopted.  The  vote  was  then  taken  on  the  amendments 
relating  to  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  which  were  also 
unanimoQsly  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Edward  L.  Beard,  it  was  voted  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Establishing  Prizes  report  on  the  first  Saturday  in 
August  a  list  of  prizes  for  Bulbs  at  the  next  Spring  Exhibition. 

It  was  also  voted  that  the  Executive  Committee  consider  the 
subject  of  offering  prizes  for  the  best  reports  of  Awarding  Com- 
mittees, agi-eeably  to  the  rules  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

J.  Wesley  Barber,  of  Newton,  and 

Oliver  Ditson,  of  Boston, 
having  been  recommended  by  the  Executive  Committee  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Society,  were,  on  ballot,  duly  elected. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  August  1. 


BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  August  1,  1885. 
An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'clock, 
the  President,  John  B.  Moore,  in  the  chair. 

E.  W.  Wood,  Chauman  of  the  Committee  on  Establishing  Prizes, 
reported  a  list  of  prizes  for  bulbs  at  the  exhibitions  of  the  Society 
in  February  and  March,  1886,  which  was  accepted,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Publication. 

The.  President,  as  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee  had  approved  the  appropriation  of  a 
sum  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  expenses  of  the 
Committee  on  the  meeting  of  the  American  Forestry  Congress. 

The  President  also  reported,  from  the  same  Committee,  a  recom- 
mendation that  the  Society  offer  three  prizes  of  $10,  $8,  and  $6, 
for  the  best  reports  of  Awarding  Committees,  agreeably  to  the  rules 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agi-iculture.  The  report  was  accepted,  and 
it  was  voted  that  the  prizes  be  offered. 
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The  President  appointed  E.  P.  Richardson,  Elijah  H.  Luke, 
and  George  Noyes  additional  delegates  to  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Pomological  Society  at  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  Sep- 
tember 9-1 1 . 

It  was  voted  that,  on  account  of  the  funeral  of  General  Grant 
occurring  on  Saturday,  the  8th  instant,  the  exhibition  appointed 
for  that  day  be  held  on  Friday,  the  7th. 

The  following  named  persons  having  been  recommended  by  the 
Executive  Committee,  were,  on  ballot,  duly  elected  members  of 
the  Society : 

William  R.  Cabot,  of  Brookline, 

L.  W.  GooDELL,  of  Amherst. 

Agreeably  to  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  the  President  ap- 
pointed the  following  Committee  to  nominate  suitable  candidates 
for  the  various  offices  of  the  Society  for  the  ensuing  year  : 
E.  W.  Wood,  CJiairman^  John  C.  Hovey,  Charles  N.  Brackett, 
John  G.  Barker,  C.  H.  B.  Breck,  George  S.  Harwood,  F.  L. 
Harris. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  September  5. 


BUSINESS   MEETING. 

Saturday,  September  5,  1885. 
An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  1 1  o'clock, 
the  President,  John  B.  Moore,  in  the  chair. 

E.  W.  Wood,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  to  nominate  suitable 
candidates  for  officers  and  standing  committees  for  the  next  year, 
reported  a  printed  list,  which  was  accepted. 

It  was  voted  that  the  Committee  be  continued,  and  requested 
to  nominate  candidates  in  place  of  any  who  might  decline  before 
the  election. 

Dr.  Henry  P.  Walcott,  Horace  Eaton,  Arthur  W.  Felton,  Asa 
Clement,  Samuel  H.  Pierce,  N.  B.  White,  and  Henry  L.  Parker, 
were  added  to  the  delegates  to  the  meeting  of  the  American  Pomo- 
logical Society,  at  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  September  9-11. 
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The  Secretary  presented,  in  behalf  of  M.  Ch.  Joly  of  Paris, 
a  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Society,  a  portfolio  of  engrav- 
ings and  photographs  of  the  International  Horticultural  Exposi- 
tion, held  in  Paris  in  May  last.  The  thanks  of  the  Society  were 
voted  to  M.  Joly  for  this  and  other  donations. 

The  following  named  persons,  having  been  recommended  by  the 
Executive  Committee,  were,  on  ballot,  duly  elected  members  of 
the  Society: 

George  A.  Nickerson,  of  Dedham. 

Joseph  B.  Robinson,  of  Allston. 

Enoch  E.  Doran,  of  Brookline. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  September  1 9. 


BUSINESS   MEETING. 

Saturday,  September  19,  1885. 
The  meeting  of  September  6,  having  adjourned  to  this  day,  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President,  but  no  quomm  was  present  and 
the  meeting  was  dissolved. 


BUSINESS   MEETING. 

Saturday,  October  3,  1885. 
A  stated  meeting  of  the  Society,  being  the  annual  meeting  for 
the  choice  of   Officers  and  Standing  Committees,  was  holden  at 
11  o'clock,  the  President,  John  B.  Moore,  in  the  chair. 

The  Recording  Secretary  stated  that  the  requirements  of  the 
Constitution  and  By-Laws,  in  regard  to  notice  of  the  meeting,  had 
been  complied  with. 

The  President  stated  that  the  business  of  electing  officers  would 
be  first  taken  up,  and,  agreeably  to  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws, 
appointed  Robert  T.  Jackson,  George  Hill,  and  Cephas  H. 
Brackett  a  Committee  to  receive,  assort,  and  count  the  votes 
given,  and  report  the  number. 
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The  polls  were  opened  at  ten  minutes  past  eleven  o'clock,  and 
it  was  voted  that  they  be  kept  open  until  one  o'clock. 

The  following  named  persons  having  been  recommended  by  the 
Executive  Committee,  were,  on  ballot,  duly  elected  members  of  the 
Society : 

William  J.  Martin,  of  Milton. 
Frank  Wyman,  of  Arlington. 
John  Fotfler,  Jr.,  of  Dorchester. 
George  B.  Chase,  of  Boston. 

Edward  L.  Beard,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Plants  and 
Flowers,  stated  that  the  appropriation  for  gratuities  to  be  awarded 
by  that  Committee  was  exhausted,  and  asked  an  additional  appro- 
priation of  Si  50.  The  appropriation  was  voted,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  polls  were  closed  at  one  o'clock,  and  the  Committee  to 
receive,  assort,  and  count  the  votes,  retired,  and  after  attending 
to  that  duty,  reported 

The  whole  number  of  votes  to  be         .         .         .         224 
Necessary  for  a  choice        .         .         .         .         .         113 

And  the  persons  having  the  number  necessary  for  a  choice 
were,  agreeably  to  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  declared  by  the 
presiding  officer  to  have  a  majority  of  votes,  and  to  be  elected 
Officers  and  Standing  Committees  of  the  Society  for  the  year  1886. 

Adjourned  to  Satuiday,  November  7. 


BUSINESS   MEETING. 

Saturday,  November  7,  1885. 
An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'clock, 
the  President,  John  B.  Moore,  in  the  chair. 

The  President,  as  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
reported  that  that  Committee  had  approved  the  additional  appro- 
priation of  8150  voted  at  the  last  meeting  for  gratuities  awarded 
by  the  Committee  on  Plants  and  Flowers. 
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The  President  also  reported  from  the  Executive  Committee 
a  recommendation  that  the  Society  appropriate  the  following 
amounts  for  prizes  and  gratuities  for  the  year  1886  : 


For  Plants  and  Flowers  ($200  of  this  amount 
being  for  gratuities  during  ,the  winter 
months) , 

Fruits, 

Vegetables, 

Gardens, 

Total, 


$2,800 

1,700 

1,000 

200 

$5,700 


The  report  was  accepted,  and,  agreeably  to  the  Constitution  and 
By-Laws,  laid  on  the  table  until  the  first  Saturday  in  January. 

The  Recording  Secretai*y  stated  that  four  members  had  been 
elected*  to  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  for  1886,  instead  of 
three  as  provided  in  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws.  The  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  was  postponed  to  the  December  meeting. 

The  Secretary  read  an  invitation  from  the  California  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  to  members  of  the  Society  to  attend  the 
Fifth  Annual  Convention  of  Fruit  Growers,  in  connection  with  the 
meeting  of  the  Board,  at  Los  Angeles,  commencing  on  the  16th 
of  November  and  continuing  a  week  or  more.  The  thanks  of 
the  Society  were  voted  for  this  invitation. 

Edward  L.  Beard,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements, 
spoke  of  the  abuse  of  members'  tickets  of  admission  to  the 
exhibitions,  and  offered  the  following  vote ;  That  a  Special 
Committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  consider  the  expediency  of 
reusing  Section  XXVIII.  of  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws, 
relating  to  this  subject.  The  motion  was  carried,  and  the  (  hair 
appointed  as  that  Committee :  Mr.  Beard,  William  C.  Strong, 
E.  W.  Wood,  Charles  N.  Brackett,  and  Henry  W.  Wilson. 

On  motion  of  George. W.  Fowle,  Treasurer,  the  expediency  of 
amending  Section  XXIX.  of  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws, 
relating  to  the  discontinuance  of  membership,  was  referred  to 
the  same  Committee. 
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The  following  named  persons,  having  been  recommended  by  the 
Executive  Committee  as  members  of  the  Society,  were,  on  ballot, 
duly  elected: 

Edwin  S.  Hill,  of  Hyde  Park. 

James  C.  Melvin,  of  Newton. 

Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hates,  Senior,  of  Lexington. 

David  H.  Brown,  of  West  Medford. 

William  H.  Forbes,  of  Jamaica  Plain. 

Jonas  P.  Hayward,  of  Ashby. 

Edward  Frost,  of  Littleton. 

Albert  Bowker,  of  East  Boston. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  December  5. 


BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  December  5,  1885. 
An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'clock, 
the  President,  John  B.  Moore,  in  the  chair. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Forestry  Congress  was  read  by  William  C.  Strong,  Chairman. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Plants  and  Flowers  was 
read  by  Edward  L.  Beard,  Chairman. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Fruit  Committee  was  read  by  E.  W. 
Wood,  Chairman. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Vegetable  Committee  was  read  by 
Charles  N.  Brackett,  Chairman. 

These  reports  were  severally  accepted  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Publication. 

Edward  L.  Beard,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  appointed  at  the 
last  meeting  to  consider  the  expediency  of  revising  Sections 
XXVIII.  and  XXIX.  of  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  reported 
that  no  change  was  deemed  necessary.     The  report  was  accepted. 

William  C.  Strong  announced  the  decease  of  Charles  O.  Whit- 
more,  for  many  years  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee ;  and 
moved  the   appointment  of   a  Committee   to  prepare   memorial 
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resolutions.  The  motion  was  carried,  and  the  Chair  appointed,  as 
that  Committee,  Mr.  Strong,  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  and 
William  H.  Spooner. 

The  President,  as  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  pre- 
sented the  List  of  Prizes  for  the  jjpar  1886,  agreed  on  by  the 
Committee  for  Establishing  Prizes,  the  same .  having  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Executive  Committee,  and  it  was  adopted  by  the 
Society. 

It  was  voted  that  the  Committee  on  Publication  be  requested  to 
award  the  prizes  offered  for  the  best  reports  by  the  Committees  on 
horticultural  products  and  gardens. 

The  subject  of  one  member  in  excess  of  the  number  prescribed 
by  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  having  been  elected  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Arrangements,  —  the  consideration  of  which  was  post- 
poned from  the  last  meeting, — was  taken  up,  and  it  was  voted  that 
the  member  having  the  smallest  number  of  votes  be  dropped  from 
the  Committee. 

The  following  named  persons,  having  been  recommended  by 
the  Executive  Committee  as  members  of  the  Society,  were,  on 
ballot,  duly  elected : 

C.  De  Kay  Townsend,  of  Melrose. 

George  H.  Rogers,  of  Waltham. 

Avery  W.  Nelson,  of  Somerville. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  December  12. 


BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  December  12,  1885. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  1 1  o'clock, 
the  President,  John  B.  Moore,  in  the  chair. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Library  Committee  was  read  by 
William  E.  Endicott,  Chairman,  accepted,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Publication. 
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William  C.  Strong,  Chairman  of  a  Committee  appointed,  at  the 
Meeting  for  Discussion  on  the  14th  of  March,  to  consider  the 
subject  of  a  reform  in  the  nomenclature  of  garden  plants,  reported 
that  the  Committee  had  noticed  many  instances  where  they  would 
recommend  changes,  but  refrained  from  specifying  them,  as  the 
work  must  be  progressive ;  lyit  they  reconmiended  the  passage  of 
the  following  vote : 

Voted^  That  the  Committee  on  Establishing  Prizes,  in  making 
up  the  Prize  Schedule  of  the  Society,  adhere  as  closely  as 
possible  to  the  rules  for  the  simplification  of  the  names  of  fruits 
adopted  by  the  American  Pomological  Society;  and  apply  the 
same  principles  to  the  names  of  plants,  flowers,  and  vegetables ; 
and  that  the  Committee  on  Publication  pursue  the  same  course 
in  the  Traksactioks.  Also  that  a  record  of  all  such  changes  be 
kept  and  submitted  to  the  Society  for  its  approval. 
The  report  was  accepted,  and  the  vote  was  passed. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Gardens  asked  further  time 
to  prepai-e  his  report,  which  was  granted. 

Robert  Manning,  Secretary  and  Librarian,  read  his  annual 
report,  which  was  accepted,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Publication. 

Edward  L.  Beard,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements, 
moved  that  there  be  printed  on  the  members'  tickets  to  the 
various  exhibitions,  instead  of  the  words  "  Not  Transferable,"  the 
following  words:  ''This  ticket  can  be  used  only  by  the  member 
named  on  it  and  his  immediate  family,  and  if  lent  or  transferred 
win  be  taken  up."     The  motion  was  unanimously  cairied. 

The  Treasurer  called  attention  to  the  large  amount  of  assess- 
ments due  from  Annual  Members  of  the  Society ;  and  it  was  Voted^ 
That  the  Treasurer  be  directed  to  enforce  strictly  the  provisions  of 
Section  XXIX.  of  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  first  giving 
reasonable  notice  to  such  members  as  are  now  delinquent. 

Also,  that  the  Treasurer  give  notice  to  all  persons  who  have 
been  elected  to  membership,  but  have  not  paid  their  admission 
fees,  to  do  so  promptly  or  their  names  will  be  dropped. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  December  26. 
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BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  December  26,  1885. 
An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'clock, 
the  President,  John  B.  Moore,  in  the  chair. 

William  C.  Strong,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  appointed 
December  5th  to  prepare  resolutions  in  memory  of  Charles  O. 
Whitmore,  presented  the  following  report:  — 

The  Copimittee  appointed  to  express  the  regard  of  the  Society 
for  the  late  Charles  O.  Whitmore,  report  as  follows : 

In  view  of  the  decease  of  Charles  O.  Whitmore,  Esq.,  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  desires  gratefully  to  record 
its  deep  sense  of  indebtedness  for  his  long,  faithful,  and  able 
services  as  Chairman  of  its  Committee  on  Finance,  and  also  in 
other  important  offices  of  the  Society.  His  untiring  zeal  in  pro- 
moting the  welfare  of  the  Society  will  ever  be  held  in  thankful 
remembrance. 

The  Society  also  extends  to  the  family  of  the  deceased  i1» 
sincere  sympathy  in  their  present  sorrow. 

William  C.  Strong,      ^ 
Marshall  P.  Wilder,  >  Committee. 
William  H.  ^Spooner,  j 

Mr.  Strong  added  that  he  regretted  the  absence  of  Hon. 
Marshall  P.  Wilder,  a  member  of  the  Committee,  who  had  been 
long  and  intimately  acquainted  with  Mr.  Whitmore,  and  who  was 
competent  to  speak  of  him  as  few  of  his  friends  could.  Mr. 
Whitmore  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  to  procure  a  site 
for  a  new  hall  for  the  Society,  and  also  of  the  Committee  to  erect 
a  buQding.  He  was  fully  impressed  with  the  belief  that  this  site, 
fronting  on  a  main  street  and  bounded  by  two  side  streets,  was 
the  most  eligible  to  be  found,  and  was  extremely  persistent  in  his 
efforts  to  secure  it ;  and  but  for  these  efforts  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  we  should  have  acquired  this  land  and  building.  Though 
he  had  engaged  in  practical  horticulture  only  to  a  small  extent, 
he  felt  that  without  the  benign  influences  of  the  cultivation  of 
nature  men  would  grow  up  in  heathen  darkness. 
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Robert  Manning  said  that,  excepting  the  predecessor  of  the 
present  Treasurer  of  the  Society,  no  one  had  a  better  opportunity 
than  himself  to  know  of  the  assiduous  and  constant  care  with 
which  Mr.  Whitmore  watched  over  the  finances  of  the  Society 
during  the  time  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee.  He 
took  pleasure  in  testifying  to  Mr.  Whitmore's  devotion  to  these 
and  all  other  interests  of  the  Society. 

Benjamin  G.  Smith  said  that  the  members  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Whitmore  would  always  hold  his  memory  in  grateful  remembrance. 
He  spoke  of  an  interview  which  he,  as  a  member  of  the  Nomi- 
nating Committee,  had  with  Mr.  Whitmore  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
his  name  as  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  President,  but,  though  he 
would  imdoubtedly  have  been  elected,  Mr.  Whitmore  declined  to 
be  a  candidate. 

William  H.  Spooner  said  that  Mr.  Whitmore's  connection  with 
the  pm-chase  of  the  land  and  erection  of  the  Society's  building 
should  be  strongly  emphasized.  He  was  opposed  to  the  move- 
ment to  secure  land  on  the  Back  Bay,  believing  a  more  central 
site  preferable ;  and  to  him,  and  also  to  the  late  Edward  S.  Rand, 
we  are  largely  indebted  for  securing  this  location. 

President  Moore  said  that  in  all  probability  we  should  not  have 
had  this  hall  but  for  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Whitmore.  He  was 
always  affable,  and  had  no  selfish  interest  in  view  in  ser\ing  the 
Society.  He  might  at  various  times  have  been  President  if  he  had 
accepted  the  nomination. 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  passed. 

Edward  L.  Beard,  Chairman  of  the  Conunittee  of  An-angements, 
read  the  Annual  Report  of  that  Committee.  Mr.  Beard  said  that 
in  presenting  this  report  he  felt  very  great  gratification  at  the 
increased  interest  in  the  exhibitions,  which  afforded  encom-age- 
ment  to  hope  for  a  further  increase.  If  it  had  been  prophesied 
beforehand  that  the  receipts  from  the  four  paying  exhibitions 
would  increase  in  a  few  years  from  8600  to  $3,600,  it  would  not 
have  been  believed ;  but  the  increase  of  last  year  over  the  pre- 
ceding year  was  equal  to  the  whole  average  receipts  for  the  last 
ten  years.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  be  limited  by  the 
present  possibilities  around  us,  and  he  hoped  for  a  still  further 
increase  in  the  future. 

The  report  was  accepted,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Publication. 
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John  G.  Barker,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Gardens,  read 
the  Annual  Report  of  that  Committee.  Accepted,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Publication. 

The  President,  as  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
reported  from  that  Committee  a  recommendation  that  the  Society 
make  the  following  appropriations  : 

For   the   Library     Committee,  for  the  purchase  of 
magazines  and  newspapers,  binding  of  books,  and 
incidental  expenses  of  the  Committee,           .         .  $300  00 
For  the  same  Committee,  to  continue  the  Card  Cata- 
logue of  Plates, 100  00 

For  the  Committee  on  Publication  and  Discussion,  .     250  00 
For  the  Garden    Committee,  for   Prizes  (additional 

to  the  8200  recommended  November  •?),       .         .     100  00 
For  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  to  cover  the 

deficiency  for  the  years  1884  and  1885,         .         .       94  80 
The  Executive  Committee  also  recommended  that  an  appropria- 
tion of  8300  be  made  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments for  1886,  this  sum  to  cover  all  extraordinary  expenses  of 
said  Conunittee. 

Agreeably  to  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  the  above  recom- 
mendations were  laid  over  until  the  stated  meeting  in  January. 

The  Pi-esident  further  reported,  that  the  Executive  Committee 
had  approved  the  offer  of  the  Special  Prospective  Prize  for  Seed- 
ling Native  Grapes,  from  the  fund  established  by  the  late  Benjamin 
B.  Davis. 

Also,  that  the  Executive  Committee  had  appointed  George  W. 
Fowle  Treasurer  of  the  Society  and  Superintendent  of  the  Build- 
ing, and  Robert  Manning  Secretary  and  Librarian,  for  the  year 
1886. 

The  Librarian  laid  before  the  Society  several  books  by  William 
Paul,  of  Waltham  Cross,  England,  a  Corresponding  Member  of 
the  Society,  and  presented  by  him  to  the  Library.  The  thanks 
of  the  Society  were  voted  to  Mr.  Paul  for  this  donation ;  and  also 
to  himself  and  his  son,  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Paul,  for  services  kindly 
rendered  to  the  Society. 
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On  motion  of  Joseph  H.  Woodford,  Chairman  elect  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Plants  and  Flowers,  it  was  Voted^  That  blank  entry- 
papers  be  furnished  to  exhibitors  for  the  entry  of  Plants  and 
Flowers  at  the  large  exhibitions  of  the  Society.  These  entry- 
papers  to  be  prepared  by  the  Committee  of  ArrangemenJbs,  and  to 
be  sent  to  exhibitors  with  an  explanatory  letter  stating  the  object 
to  be  attained. 

The  meeting  was  then  dissolved. 


REPORT 


OF  THE 


COMMITTEE  ON  PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS, 

FOB  THE  YEAB  1886. 


By  EDWARD  L.   BEARD,   Chairman. 


As  anticipated  at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  the  increase 
of  prizes  offered  by  the  Society  for  1885  has  led  to  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  competition  for  them  by  exhibitors  of  Plants 
and  Flowers ;  though  a  large  number  of  the  prizes  were  not  com- 
peted for.  This  absence  of  competition  was  noticeable  where  the 
Schedule  called  for  specimens  of  such  flowering  or  other  plants  as 
require  time  and  skill  for  their  preparation.  Since  the  stimulation 
of  cultural  skill  among  gardeners — professional  or  amateur — is  one 
of  the  leading  objects  of  this  Society,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
there  is  not  a  more  general  rivalry  among  exhibitors  in  competing 
for  such  prizes  in  the  Schedule  as  are  offered  for  specimens  of 
either  hard  or  soft  wooded,  and  of  hardy  or  greenhouse  plants. 
These  prizes  should  be  made  still  more  liberal,  at  the  expense  of 
mere  displays  of  cut  flowers  or  flowers  from  the  open  garden, 
which  in  many  cases  do  not  call  for  any  especial  skill  in  culture. 

The  classes  for  specimen  Azaleas,  Pelargoniums  (both  Fancy  and 
Zonale) ,  Heaths,  Forced  Hardy  and  Herbaceous  Plants,  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Flowering  Plants,  and  Hydrangeas  in  pots,  were 
meagrely  represented,  there  being  in  many  cases  no  entries  what- 
soever. In  the  various  classes  for  Specimen  Chrysanthemums  in 
pots  there  were  but  two  exhibitors,  and  these  did  not  attempt  to 
compete  for  all  the  prizes  offered  for  trained  plants  where  cultural 
skill  was  a  requisite.  In  a  community  where  there  ai'e  numerous 
plant  gi'owers  of  acknowledged  skill,  this  Society  ought  to  en- 
courage more  active  competition  among  them,  in  place  of  fostering 
the  displays   of  cut  flowers,  which,  though  attractive  in  a  degree. 
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do  not  properly  exemplify  the  higher  aims  which  the  Society  has 
in  view. 

The  first  informal  exhibition  of  the  Society  was  held  on 
January  10th,  when  there  was  a  good  display  of  Cut  Flowers,  etc., 
and  one  of  Native  Perennials  and  Mosses  by  Mrs.  P.  D.  Richards. 
This  exhibitor, — ^who  confines  herself  to  showing  the  wild  flowers, 
ferns,  and  mosses,  indigenous  to  this  section, — has  made  some  of 
the  most  valuable  and  interesting  exhibits  ever  noticed  in  our 
records.  Every  wild  plant  and  flower,  moss  and  fern,  has  been 
gathered  in  its  season,  at  no  inconsiderable  expenditure  of  time  and 
trouble,  and  exhibited  not  only  with  the  botanical  name  but  the 
popular  English  or  local  name  appended.  This  has  proved  very 
instructive  to  thousands,  and  cannot  be  too  highly  commended. 

On  the  24th  of  January,  S.  R.  Payson  exhibited  some  magni- 
ficent specimens  of  CcUtleya  Triance^  and  the  newer  CcUtleya 
labiata  Percivaliana^  one  of  the  most  promising  of  the  few 
autumn  blooming  Cattleyas.  One  of  the  finest  varieties  ever 
shown  of  this  species  was  among  the  number,  and  the  collection 
was  awarded  a  Silver  Medal. 

On  the  31st  of  January,  F.  L.  Ames  brought  in  the  new  and 
very  rare  Vanda  Sanderiana.  This  magnificent  orchid  bore  a 
five-flowered  spike,  and  had  never  been  shown  in  bloom  in  this 
country.     It  received  a  Silver  Medal. 

On  the  28th  of  February  a  First  Class  Certificate  of  Merit  was 
awarded  to  William  H.  Spooner  for  blooms  of  the  new  English- 
raised  Hybrid  Perpetual  rose.  Queen  of  Queens,  one  of  the 
whitish-pink  class.  It  is  a  fine  large  rose,  and  promises  to  be 
hardy,  though  its  qualities  as  a  good  grower  are  yet  but  indefi- 
nitely known. 

The  new  Japanese  Primula  obconica  was  exhibited  the  same 
day.  This  is  one  of  the  best  dwarf  plants  for  winter  blooming  in 
the  greenhouse  ever  introduced,  and  its  rosy  white  blooms  are 
persistent.  It  is  perennial  in  its  character,  and  throws  up  truss 
after  truss  of  bloom  the  entire  winter  and  far  into  summer.  It 
was  awarded  a  First  Class  Certificate  of  Merit. 

E.  M.  Wood  &  Co.,  on  the  same  day,  offered  a  lot  of  sixteen 
blooms  of  Mar^chal  Niel  Roses,  similar  to  those  shown  by  them  at 
other  times,  which  represented  the  perfection  of  culture ;  and  no 
other  exhibitor,  with  the  exception  of  N.  G.  Sirapkins,  was  able 
to  divide  honors  with  them.  A  Bronze  Medal  for  cultural  skill 
was  awarded. 
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The  cut  blooms  of  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses,  shown  by  John  B. 
Moore  &  Son  on  this  and  other  dates,  were  rather  better  than 
the  average  of  these  noted  growers,  and  but  one  lot  of  early 
forced  Hybrid  Roses  could  compete  with  them.  This  was  shown 
by  L.  W.  Hastings,  on  the  17th  of  March.  On  this  day,  Henry 
Ross  exhibited  Xanthoceras  sorbifolia^  a  beautiful  shrub,  which  is 
of  doubtful  hardiness  in  this  latitude. 

SPRING  EXHIBITION. 

March  19  and  20. 

This  exhibition  was  held  under  the  serious  disadvantage  of 
excessively  and  unseasonably  cold  weather,  so  that  exhibitors  of 
Azaleas  and  other  large  plants  were  not  as  numerous  as  usual,  but 
this  was  fully  offset  by  the  glorious  display  of  Spring  Bulbs  and 
Orchids.  It  is  not  extravagant  to  say  that  no  such  exhibit  was 
ever  made  in  this  country  before,  and  the  stimulus  given  by  it  to 
bulb  culture  can  hardly  be  estimated. 

Arthur  W.  Blake,  a  new  exhibitor,  was  first  for  six  Azaleas, 
which,  though  small,  were  well  grown  and  bloomed,  and  included 
some  of  the  newest  and  most  brilliant  varieties.  Flambeau  being 
exceptionally  good.  Mr.  Blake  was  first  for  four  Azaleas  and  for 
a  single  Azalea,  while  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  was  first  for  a 
specimen  Azalea. 

Jackson  Dawson  took  the  first  priza  for  a  single  plant  of  Hybrid 
Perpetual  Rose  with  Abel  Carri^re,  and  Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes 
took  the  second  with  Emily  Laxton. 

There  were  no  entries  for  the  four  prizes  for  twelve  blooms  of 
Gen.  Jacqueminot  Rose. 

The  display  of  Tea  Roses  was  fau-ly  good :  Catherine  Mermet, 
Bon  Sil^ne,  Cornelia  Cook,  and  Niphetos  being  well  shown  by 
Delay  &  Meade,  Edwin  Sheppard,  and  C.  M.  Hovey. 

John  L.  Gardner  took  the  first  prize  for  twelve  single  Hyacinths 
in  pots.     In  this  lot  were 

Alba  Maxima,  V  Incomparable, 

Argus,  Obelisque, 

Charles  Dickens,  Pi'incess  Dagmar, 

La  Grandesse,  Sii*  John  Lawrence, 

La  Tour  d'  Auvergne,  Snowball. 

Laui'ens  Koster, 
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C.  M.  Hovey  took  the  first  prize  for  six  Hyacinths  in  pots  with 
Amy,  Eabiola, 

Baroness  Van  Tuyll,  King  of  the  Blues, 

Charles  Dickens,  Mimosa. 

C.  H.  Hovey  &  Co.  took  the  first  prize  for  three  Hyacinths  with 
Paix  de  V  Europe,  Lord  Palmerston,  and  Veronica ;  and  also  the 
first  prize  for  a  single  Hyacinth,  with  Czar  Peter.  Messrs.  Gard- 
ner and  C.  H.  Hovey  &  Co.  had  some  well  grown  Hyacinths 
in  pans,  which  is  a  very  effective  method  of  showing  this  beautiful 
spring  flower. 

While  the  Hyacinths  were  particularly  good,  the  Tulips  were 
poor.  Hardy  Narcissi  were  well  shown,  prominent  among  them 
being  the  new  Welsh  Daffodil,  Sir  Watkin,  a  form  of  N.  incom- 
paraMis.  This  is  distinct  and  fine  enough  to  take  rank  with 
Emperor,  Empress,  and  Horsfieldii,  and  is  quite  hardy.  It  was 
shown  by  E.  L.  Beard,  who  also  staged  some  fine  foims  of 
Cyclamen  persicum^  quite  in  advance  of  the  old  types  of  this 
charming  flower.  This  is  a  plant  which  is  not  generally  well  grown, 
but  which  is  worth  all  the  attention  it  requires. 

The  prizes  for  a  General  Display  of  Spring  Bulbs  were  effective 
in  bringing  out  good  collections ;  the  first  prize  being  taken  by 
C.  M.  Hovey.  Among  the  Narcissi  shown,  were  N.  obvaUaris 
(the  Tenby  Daffodil)  and  Bvlhocodium  aXbum^  both  gems.  The 
Tenby  Daffodil  is  hardy,  the  other  is  not. 

Denys  Zirngiebel  exhibited  a  large  collection  of  cut  blooms 
of  Pansies  in  dishes,  taking  all  of  the  prizes.  They  were  a 
superb  lot  of  fancy  and  show  varieties,  with  firm  petals,  and  well 
up  to  the  standard  of  a  perfect  Pansy. 

No  Forced  Hardy  or  Herbaceous  Plants  in  pots  were  shown, 
which  was  unfortunate  in  view  of  the  opportunities  for  effective 
display  in  this  class. 

The  first  prize  for  a  specimen  Greenhouse  Plant  was  taken  by 
John  L.  Gardner,  who  exhibited  Irnantophyllum  miniatum ;  Mrs. 
Francis  B.  Hayes  was  second  in  this  class,  with  a  fine  plant  of 
Rhododendron  Veitchianum  Icevigatum, 

Carnations  were  finely  shown  by  J.  A.  Foster,  whose  collection 
of  long  stemmed  blooms  was  tastefully  arranged  with  the  foliage, 
and  took  the  first  prize.  Cinerarias  and  Camellias  were  well 
represented. 
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The  exhibition  of  Orchids  was  the  best  ever  made,  comprising 
over  one  hundred  plants,  many  of  them  unique  specimens. 
F.  L.  Ames  exhibited 

CdtUeya  amethystoglo8sa» 

Bendrobium  Ainsworthii^  with  over  150  flowers. 
"  Brymerianum. 

*'  Wardianum;  several  large  plants. 

"  "  album. 

Odontoglossum  Alexandres  ^  and 

"  Pescatorei;   several  magnificent   plants,   one  of 

the  latter  bearing  sixty  flowers  on  one  spike. 

Odontoglo88um  triumphaiis,  with  an  unequalled  spike  of  bloom. 

Phalcenopsis  Brymerianum, 
"  Stuartiana. 

And  many  others  of  large  size  and  rare  quality. 

H.  H.  Hunnewell  exhibited 

Cakmthe  Tumeri. 

Ccelogyne  cristaJta^  the  Chatsworth  variety ;  a  plant  thi-ee  feet 
across,  and  a  sheet  of  flowers. 

Cymbidium  LowL 

Bendrobium  Wardianum,  a  flne  plant. 

Odontoglossum  Insleayi. 

Phalcenopsis  Schilleriana.  Several  extra  good  varieties  were 
shown,  one  plant  having  about  seventy-five  flowers  open. 

Sophranites  grandiflora. 
Besides  numbers  of  others. 

David  Allan  (gardener  to  Robert  M.  Pratt)  exhibited 

Cypripedium  in»igne,  one  of  the  finest  plants  of  this  species 
ever  put  on  exhibition.     It  was  about  four  feet  across. 

Bendrobium  Ainsworthii,  a  well-bloomed  plant. 

"  Wardianum,  about  a  dozen  grand  plants,  most  of 

them  bearing  from  forty  to  sixty  flowers. 

All  of  the  Orchids  were  interspersed  with  ferns  and  brilliant 
Anthuriums,  constituting  such  a  display  as  is  rarely  witnessed.  A 
gratifying  feature  of  the  exhibition  was  the  award  of  the  Society's 
Silver  Medal  to  F.  L.  Harris  (gardener  to  H.  H.  Hunnewell), 
David  Allan   (gardener  to  Robert  M.  Pratt),  and  W.  Robinson 
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(gardener  to  F.  L.  Ames) ,  for  skilful  culture  of  Orchids.  The 
Botanic  Garden  at  Cambridge,  through  W.  A.  Manda,  its 
gardener,  exhibited  forced  herbaceous  plants,  including  LUium 
tenuifolium^  Primula  cortusoides^  Trillium  grandiflorum^  and 
Doronicum  Cauccmcum^  the  last  very  bright  and  showy.  Jackson 
Dawson  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum  showed  fine  and  well  bloomed 
plants  of  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses  on  the  Japanese  stock,  taking 
the  first  prize  for  three ;  and  an  interesting  collection  of  hardy 
Primulas  and  Polyanthuses  in  pots,  besides  forced  Kalmia  IcUifolia. 
John  B.  Moore  &  Son  took  the  first  prize  for  twenty-four  cut 
blooms  of  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses,  which  were  even  finer  than 
his  magnificent  June  flowers  that  for  three  years  have  taken  the 
Challenge  Vase.  A  magnificent  bloom  of  White  Baroness  took 
the  first  prize  for  single  bloom.  This  promises  to  be  a  finer  rose 
than  the  Merveille  de  Lyon.  Messrs.  Moore  exhibited  a  plant  of 
the  new  Hybrid  Perpetual  rose.  Col.  Felix  Breton.  This  is  the 
darkest  rose  ever  shown,  of  good  habit,  promising  well  for  free- 
dom of  bloom,  and  very  fragrant.  It  was  awarded  a  First  Class 
Certificate  of  Merit. 

On  the  11th  of  April,  F.  L.  Ames  exhibited  the  new  hybrid 
Lcelia  Philbrickiana^  which  received  a  First  Class  Certificate  of 
Merit.  He  also  had  a  collection  of  remarkable  Orchids,  compris- 
ing eight  plants  of  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei^  all  of  them  fine  varie- 
ties ;  and  many  other  rare  and  brilliant  species. 

On  the  18th  of  April,  forty-two  gigantic  flowers  of  Cornelia 
Cook  and  Catherine  Mermet  roses  were  shown  by  N.  G.  Simpkins, 
and  nothing  finer  could  be  imagined. 


MAY   EXHIBITION. 
May  9. 

The  collection  of  Pelargoniums  at  this  exhibition  was  meagre,  no 
entries  for  Zonale  or  Fancy  varieties  having  been  made.  This 
exhibition  has  not  been  successful  for  several  seasons.  There 
was  no  competition  for  Calceolarias  in  pots  ;  and  very  few  of  the 
prizes  offered  were  taken. 

A  fine  lot  of  Auriculas,  in  pots,  was  shown  by  David  Allan. 
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RHODODENDRON   SHOW. 
June  6. 

At  this  exhibition,  the  only  entry  for  the  Hunnewell  premiums 
was  made  by  Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  who  took  the  first  prizes  for 
twenty-four,  twelve,  six,  three,  and  single  tender  varieties  of 
Rhododendrons.  The  six  tender  varieties  taking  the  first  prize 
were 

Baron  Schroeder.  Lady  Grenville, 

Jennie  Deans,  Lady  Rolle, 

John  Walter,  W.  E.  Gladstone. 

The  varieties  taking  the  first  prize  for  three,  were  Auguste  Van 
Geert,  Lady  Dorothy  Neville,  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Longman. 

There  were  no  entries  for  Hardy  Rhododendrons  except  in  the 
class  for  six.  The  first  prize  in  this  class  also  was  taken  by  Mrs. 
Hayes. 
There  was  no  competition  for  Hardy  Azaleas. 
H.  H.  Hunnewell  had  a  large  and  very  fine  exhibit,  of  forty-two 
varieties  of  Rhododendrons,  thirty  Ghent  Azaleas,  twelve  varie- 
ties of  Azalea  mollis^  and  sixty  varieties  of  Indian  Azaleas  —  not 
for  competition. 

On  the  13th  of  June  the  exhibition  of  Rhododendrons  was  better 
than  on  the  regular  prize  day,  Mrs.  Hayes  contributing  some  new 
and  strikingly  beautiful  varieties,  some  of  the  best  of  which 
were 

Baron  Schroeder,  Lady  Rolle, 

B.  W.  Currie,  Minnie, 

Concessum,  Mrs.  Heywood, 

Duchess  of  Connaught,  Mrs.  Tretton, 

Duke  of  Connaught,  Mrs.  W.  Agnew, 

Exquisite.  Mrs.  Williams, 

Fleur  de  Marie,  Sappho, 

Francis  B.  Hayes,  Sir  Arthur  Guinness, 

Helen  Waterer,  Sir  Colin  Campbell, 

Jack  Waterer,  Sir  James  Clark, 

James  Mason,  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth, 

Lady  Clement,  Surprise, 

Lady  Falmouth,  W.  H.  Punchard. 

Mr.  Hunnewell  also  staged  a  large  lot  of  Rhododendrons  and 
Azaleas. 
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On  the  20th  of  June,  Mrs.  Hayes  again  exhibited  new  yarieties 
of  Rhododendrons,  fifteen  in  number ;  and  was  awarded  a  Silver 
Medal  for  them.  The  colors  of  these  were  if  possible  even 
more  delicate  and  novel  than  those  shown  by  her  before.  Among 
them  were  the  following  which  were  noted  as  the  finest : 
Baroness  Schroeder,  Snowflake, 

Charles  Noble,  Souvenir  de  Prince  d'Orange, 

Mabel  Mears,  Vauban, 

Maggie  Heywood,  Village  Maid, 

Sir  Humphrey  de  Traflford,  Vivian  Grey. 

ROSE  AND  STRAWBERRY  EXHIBITION. 

June  25  and  26. 

This  was  not  quite  up  to  the  average  excellence  of  former 
exhibitions,  the  weather  proving  uncertain  and  unfavorable. 

Subscription  Prizes  for  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses. 
There  was  sharp  competition  for  these ;  John  B.  Moore  &  Son 
taking  that  for  twenty-four  varieties,  one  of  each,  with  the  follow- 
ing, all  in  the  finest  form  and  condition : 

Abel  Carri^re,  Marguerite  de  St.  Amande, 

Alfred  Colomb,  Marquise  de  Castellane, 

Baroness  Rothschild,  Merveille  de  Lyon, 

Charles  Lefebvre,  Mme.  Eugenie  Verdier, 

£tienne  Levet,  "     Gabriel  Luizet, 

E.  Y.  Teas,  "     Marie  Rady, 

Francois  Michelon,  "     Victor  Verdier, 

George  Moreau,  Pierre  Netting, 

Horace  Vernet,  Queen  of  Queens, 

La  Rosiere,  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley, 

Mabel  Morrison,  Ulrich  Brunner, 

Marguerite  de  Roman,  Victor  Verdier. 

Messrs.  Moore  also  took  the  prize  for  eighteen  varieties,  one  of 
each. 

David  Allan  took  the  special  prizes  for  twelve  and  four  varieties, 
three  of  each ;  and  John  S.  Richards  that  for  six  varieties. 

Joim  L.  Gardner  took  the  Amateur's  Prize  for  twenty-four 
different  varieties,  and  the  prizes  for  six  of  any  two  varieties, 
and  eighteen  of  different  varieties. 
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Society's  Prizes. 

John  B.  Moor^  &  Son  were  first  in  the  competition  for  the 
Society's  Prizes  for  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses,  with  the  exception  of 
the  classes  for  six  named  varieties,  three  of  each,  and  three 
named  varieties,  three  of  each  ;  the  first  prizes  for  these  going  to 
John  S.  Richards.  The  first  prize  for  Moss  Roses,  in  both  classes, 
went  to  John  B.  Moore  &  Son. 

The  lack  of  competition  for  the  Society's  prizes  indicates  that  the 
classes  are  too  large,«few  exhibitors  having  Roses  enough  to  fill  a 
class  where  three  each  of  twenty-four  varieties  are  required. 

The  general  display  of  Roses  was  fine ;  and  exhibitors  generally 
were  prompt  in  renewing  their  boxes  and  collections  on  the  second 
day  of  the  exhibition. 

There  wajs  no  competition  for  the  prizes  for  Stove  and  Green- 
house Flowering  Plants;  but  the  show  of  Orchids  was  notably 
good.  F.  L.  Ames  took  the  first  prize  for  twelve,  and  also  for 
six  varieties.     In  his  collection,  were 

CaUleya  Oa»kdliana^  Odontcglossum  AlexandrcBj 

Gypripedium  cdbo-purpureum^  "  Cobbianumy 

'*  ciliarey  "  mactUaium, 

Masdevallia  Harryana  magnifica,  ''  Fescatoreij 

*'  veariUarium. 

David  Allan  (gardener  to  R.  M.  Pratt)  and  E.  W.  Gilmore 
had  fine  collections  of  Orchids ;  the  former  taking  the  second 
prize  for  twelve  plants,  and  the  latter  the  first  for  three. 

A  First  Class  Certificate  of  Merit  was  awarded  to  F.  L.  Ames 
for  the  new  variegated  Stove  Plant  Leea  amabilisy  a  very  promis- 
ing species. 

All  of  the  classes  for  Cut  Flowers  were  well  represented  except 
that  for  Herbaceous  Paeonies. 

The  Saturday  ExHiBmoNS  through  the  summer  were  up  to  the 
average  in  quality,  and  attracted  more  than  ordinary  attention. 

Iris  KcBmpferi  was  well  shown  by  John  L.  Gardner  on  the  11th 
of  July ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  more  attention  will  be  paid  to  the 
cultivation  of  this  beautiful  species  of  Lis. 

Hollyhocks  were  well  shown  on  the  18th  of  July ;  though  they 
would  be  far  more  attractive  if  exhibited  on  the  stalks,  and  not  in 
flat  dishes  where  their  beauty  is  completely  lost.  E.  Sheppard 
took  the  first  prize  for  twelve,  and  Edwin  Fewkes  the  first  for  six. 
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Not  a  prize  for  Hydrangeas  on  the  25th  of  July  was  taken  ;  nor 
for  Lilium  longiflorum .  The  latter  is,  in  many  cases,  not  proving 
hardy;  and  its  out-door  culture  has  been  veiy  much  reduced. 
The  first  prizes  for  Sweet  Peas  and  Verbenas  went  to  Edwin 
Fewkes  and  A.  A.  Hixon,  respectively. 

Stocks  and  Balsams  were  poorly  represented  on  the  Ist  of 
August ;  there  being  no  entry  in  the  former  class,  and  but  one  in 
the  latter. 

F.  L.  Temple  exhibited  Hypericum  aureum  and  Oaillardia 
grandiflora^  both  of  which  received  First  flass  Certificates  of 
Merit.  A  similar  Certificate  was  awarded  to  Edwin  Fewkes  for 
Milla  biflora^  which,  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  gladiolus, 
is  one  of  the  finest  white  flowered  bulbs  for  the  garden  yet  intro- 
duced. A  First  Class  Certificate  of  Merit  was  awarded  to  John 
C.  Hovey  for  Orostachys  spinom. 

John  B.  Moore  &  Son  took  the  first  prize  for  Perennial  Phloxes 
on  the  8th  of  August ;  and  the  first  prize  for  Petunias  went  to 
A.  A.  Hixon. 

William  Martin  (gardener  to  Henry  P.  Kidder),  exhibited  some 
splendid  specimens  of  Achimenes  in  pots,  and  received  a  First 
Class  Certificate  of  Merit. 

James  Cartwright  took  the  first  prize  for  twenty  varieties  of 
Gladioli  on  the  15th  of  August ;  and  the  first  for  one  spike,  the 
variety  being  Ambrose  Verschaffelt.  Mr.  Cartwright  was  also 
first  for  the  General  Display.  The  quality  of  the  Gladioli,  in 
general,  was  good ;  and  this  exhibition  was  a  fine  one.  Denys 
Zirngiebel  exhibited  eight  pots  of  his  Seedling  White  Aster,  and 
received  a  First  Class  Certificate  of  Merit.  Grown  in  this  way, 
the  Aster  becomes  highly  decorative  for  conservatories  or  dwell- 
ings. 

Edwin  Sheppard  took  the  first  prize  for  Truffaut*s  Asters  on 
the  22d,  Warren  Heustis  the  second  ;  and  Mr.  Sheppard  was  first 
for  Victoria  Asters.  L.  W.  Goodell  took  the  first  prize  for 
Pompons. 

At  this  exhibition,  E.  H.  Hitchings  had  Utricularia  clandestina^ 
not  shown  before.  A  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  to  N.  S.  Simpkins 
for  splendid  specimens  of  Nymphcea  rubra^  N.  Devoniensvt^  N. 
Zanzibarensis  aurea^  and  N.  dentaia. 

There  was  a  slim  show  of  Lilium  lancifolium  and  Tropaeolums, 
on  the  29th;  but  a  good  lot  of  Marigolds  was  shown  by  S.  S. 
Hovey,  taking  the  first  prize. 
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V.  H.  Hallock,  Son,  &  Thorpe,  of  Queens,  N.Y.,  exhibited  nine 
varieties  of  Gladioli,  seedlings  from  Saundersii^  all  showing  the 
characteristics  of  that  species;  but  all  highly  decorative  and 
brilliant  in  color,  yet  not  up  to  the  standard  of  a  first  class  Gladi- 
olus as  to  spike  and  shape  of  flowers. 

A  good  exhibit  of  Dianthus  was  made  on  the  5th  of  September, 
the  first  prize  going  to  L.  W.  Goodell,  who  has  been  very  success- 
ful in  improving  this  flower. 

Joseph  Tailby  exhibited  a  plant  in  bloom  of  the  new  Tea  Rose, 
William  Francis  Bennett,  for  which  a  First  Class  Certificate  of 
Merit  was  awarded.  This  rose  can  never  take  the  place  of  the 
Gen.  Jacqueminot  as  it  has  been  claimed  it  would  do.  It  is  almost 
as  single  as  Safrano,  and  though  handsome  and  well  colored  in  the 
bud  state,  soon  opens  and  has  a  tendency  to  fade.  As  a  rose  to 
be  used  only  while  unopened,  it  will  no  doubt  prove  valuable, 
particularly  if  free  in  blooming.  A  First  Class  Certificate  of 
Merit  was  awarded  to  C.  M.  Hovey  for  Tea  Rose  Perle  d*Or,  and 
one  to  Edwin  Fewkes  for  Heliotrope  Roi  des  Noirs.  This  is  cer- 
tainly the  darkest  heliotrope  known,  but  lacks  that  fragrance 
possessed  by  other  varieties. 

ANNUAL  EXHIBITION. 

September  15,  16,  17,  and  18. 

This  was,  so  far  as  comparison  can  go,  the  best,  in  most  respects, 
ever  held  by  the  Society.  It  served  to  demonstrate,  however, 
that  this  exhibition  has  outgrown  the  halls.  In  the  five  thousand 
square  feet  of  the  upper  hall  alone,  enough  plants  were  grouped 
to  fill  effectively  double  the  space. 

Evergreen  Trees  and  Shrubs. — William  C.  Strong  took 
the  first  Hunnewell  premium  for  these. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants.  —  H.  H.  Hunnewell  took  the 
first  prize  for  ten,  though  it  was  very  difiScult  to  decide  between 
this  lot  and  S.  R.  Payson's.  The  successful  collection  com- 
prised 

Alocasia  macrorhiza  var»j  Ficus  ParceUi^ 

ArUhurium  crystaMnum^  lAcuda  grandis^ 

Cissus  discolor^  Maranta  virginalw^ 

Orotonfa8ciatu8y  PhyUotcenium  Lindeni^ 

Cycas  drcinaliSj  Sphcerogyne  lat^olia. 
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Specimen  Flowering  Plants. — David  Allan  (gardener  to  R. 
M.  Pratt)  was  first  for  six  in  bloom,  as  follows : 
AUamanda  SchoiHi^  Ixora  Westii^ 

Curcuma  Roscoeana^  Nerine  coruscans^ 

Dipladenia  profum^  VaUota  purpurea. 

The  plant  of  Anihurium    Andreanum  shown  by  David  Allan 
took  the  first  prize  for  a  single  specimen  in  this  class. 

Variegated    Leaved    Plants    (other  than   Crotons  or   Dra- 
caenas).— Mr.  Hunnewell  was  first  for  six,  as  follows: 
Alocasia  Thibautiana^  Dieffenhachia  magnifica^ 

Bertolonia  Van  EouUeiy  Maranta/asdaiay 

Di^enbachia  Bauseiy  "       rosea  picta. 

G.  A.  Nickerson  took  the  first  prize  for  a  single  specimen,  with 
the  finest  colored  Croton  Queen  Victoria  ever  shown  in  the  hall. 

Caladiums. — F.  L.  Ames  was  first  for  four  as  follows : 
Candidum,  John  R.  Box, 

Duchess  of  Teck,  Mad.  Fritz  Koechlin. 

Ferns. —  The  first  prize  for  six  was  taken  by  F.  L.  Ames,  with 
the  following  named  plants : 

DavaUia  Mooreana^  Microlepia  hirta  cristata^ 

Oleichenia  dicarpaj  Nephrolepis  davaUioidesfurcans^ 

"  dichotoma^  Folypodium  plumosum. 

Adiantums. —  David  Allan  was  first  for  six,  as  follows : 
A.  concinnum^  A.  gracillimum^ 

A.  cuneatum ,  A.  MaJtlhewsiana^ 

A,  Farley ense^  A,  WHliamsiu 

Lycopods. —  Here  also  Mr.  Allan  was  first  with 
L.  coBsium^  L.  hoBmatodesy 

L,  densum^  L,  variabilis. 

DRACiENAS. —  The  first  prize  for  six  was  taken  by  H.  H.  Hunne- 
well, who  had  the  following,  all  finely  grown  and  colored : 

D,  Bella^  D,  Mr.  nunnexvell^ 

D.  Harrim^  D.  Sheppardi^ 

D,  Lindeniy  D.  Youngii. 
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Cbotoks.  —  F.  L.  Ames  was  first  for  six,  with  the  following 
varieties : 

Baron  Frank  Selliere,  Mortefontainensis, 

Dayspring,  Mortii, 

Disraeli,  Nevilliae. 

Palh. — The  magnificent  plant  of  Cocos  BonneUi  shown  by 
S.  R.  Payson  took  the  first  prize  for  a  specimen  palm. 

In  Nepenthes,  F.  L.  Ames  was  first  with  Ghelsonij  hybrida 
maculatay  and  splendida. 

Orchids. — The  first  prize  for  six  went  to  F.  L.  Ames,  who  had 
Codogyne  Cummingii^  Dendrdbiumformosum^ 

"        Massangeana^  ''  Lowii^ 

Cypripedium  Veitchii^  Onddium  incurvum. 

For  three  Orchids  E.  W.  Gilmore  was  first,  with  Deiidrobium 
farmosum  giganteum^    Sarcolabium  Blumei  majus^  and  Onddium 
incurvum.    The  prize  for  a  single  Orchid  went  to  F.  L.  Ames  for 
Epidendrum  prismatocarpum. 

Cut  Flowers  . — The  display  of  Gladioli,  Dahlias,  and  other  cut 
flowers,  was  very  bright  and  well  kept  up  during  the  exhibition. 

A  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  to  David  Allan  for  Aiocaaia  San- 
derianaj  and  one  to  H.  H.  Hunnewell  for  Aisparagus  plumosua 
scandens. 

The  platform  of  Greenhouse  and  Stove  Plants  shown  by 
William  J.  Martin  (gardener  to  Henry  P.  Kidder) ,  was  deservedly 
admired ;  the  specimens  of  Fuchsias  in  fiower  especially  giving 
evidence  of  Mr.  Martin's  skill;  while  the  whole  lot  was  well 
grown  and  admirably  arranged. 

The  tank  of  Nymphaeas  and  Nelumbiums  from  Edward  D. 
Sturtevant,  of  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  was  exceedingly  attractive. 
N.  S.  Simpkins  also  exhibited  fine  fiowers  of  Nymphaeas  in  the 
same  tank. 

A  very  noticeable  new  plant,  Ataccia  cri^atay  remarkable 
however  only  for  its  rarity  and  weu-d  form,  was  exhibited  by 
F.  L.  Ames.     It  was  given  a  First  Class  Certificate  of  Merit. 

On  the  7th  of  November  an  especially  good  plant  of  Hellehorus 
nigery  in  a  pot,  was  shown  by  John  C.  Hovey,  bearing  probably 
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fifty  pure  white  flowers.  It  had  been  lifted  from  the  open  ground, 
and  the  earliness  of  its  bloom  under  those  conditions  was  surpris- 
ing. This  ought  to  become  one  of  the  most  valuable  plants 
for  winter  forcing. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW. 
November  12  and  13. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums  was  in  many  respects 
the  most  successful  ever  given  in  Boston ;  though  the  competition 
was  not  what  it  should  have  been,  some  of  the  strongest  growers 
of  Chrysanthemums  being  wholly  unrepresented. 

The  upper  hall  of  the  Society,  comprising  five  thousand  square 
feet,  was  devoted  to  Chrysanthemums  in  pots  and  the  Orchid  dis- 
play ;  while  the  lower  hall  was  given  over  to  cut  blooms,  and  fruit 
and  vegetables.  Even  both  of  these  lai-ge  halls  were  inadequate  to 
hold  the  aggregated  collections. 

The  first  prize  for  six  Chinese  Chrysanthemums  was  taken  by 
Dr.  H.  P.  Walcott,  with  the  following  varieties : 
Baron  Beust,  Mrs.  Forsythe, 

Bruce  Finlay,  Mrs.  Sharp, 

King  o^  Crimsons,  Mrs.  Shipman. 

These  were  magnificent  plants,  in  twelve-inch  pots,  grown 
naturally,  the  blooms  not  tied  down,  and  each  plant  between  four 
and  five  feet  high, —  averaging  five  feet  across.  The  same  rating 
applied  to  all  the  plants  exhibited  by  Dr.  Walcott,  which  in  respect 
of  growth,  were  admitted  to  be  the  best  ever  shown  in  one  lot  in 
this  country. 

Dr.  Walcott  was  also  first  for  three  Chinese  :  Mrs.  Dixon, 
Christine,  and  Alfred  Salter.  He  was  also  first  for  six  Japanese, 
with  glorious  plants  of 

Bouquet  Fait,  La  Charmeuse, 

Flambeau,  Nevada, 

Golden  Dragon,  President  Parkman. 

For  three  Japanese,  Dr.  Walcott  came  first,  with  Fair  Maid  of 
Guernsey,  Moussillac,  and  Belle  Valantinan. 

For  four  Pompons,  Dr.  Walcott  was  first  with 
Golden  Mdlle.  Marthe,  Mdlle.  Marthe, 

La  Vogue,  Salamon. 
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Dr.  Walcott  took  the  first  prize  for  a  specimen  Chinese 
Chrysanthemum,  with  Gladstone,  and  the  first  prize  for  a  speci- 
men Japanese  Chrysanthemum,  with  Femand  Feral.  His  only 
competitor  in  these  classes  was  a  new  grower,  Edwin  Fewkes, 
whose  plants,  while  smaller,  were  yet  well  grown  and  very  clean 
and  perfectly  flowered.  He  took  all  the  second  prizes  for  speci- 
mens. 

The  first  prize  for  forty  specimens,  not  less  than  ten  vai'ieties, 
was  awarded  to  E.  W.  Wood,  who  staged  handsome  plants  of  the 
following : 

Annis,  Mabel  Wood, 

Bouquet  Fait,  Madame  B.  Rendatler, 

Citronella,  M.  Plauchinan, 

Damio,  Mr.  George  Glenny, 

Dr.  Sharpe,  Mr.  George  Rundle, 

Elaine,  Prince  Alfred, 

Fremy,  Prince  of  Wales, 

Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Semiramis, 

Golden  Circle,  Snowball, 

Goldefi  George  Glenny,  Souvenir  de  Mercedes, 

Golden  Dragon,  Soeur  Melanie, 

Gray's  Golden  Beverly,  Temple  of  Solomon, 

John  Salter,  White  Eve. 

Edwin  Fewkes  was  second  in  this  class  and  Patrick  Malley  third. 
The  first  prize  for  Anemone  Flowered  Chrysanthemums  was 
taken  by  Dr.  Walcott  with  a  grand  specimen  of  Timbale  Argent. 
Other  collections  were  shown  by  Norton  Brothers,  Hovey  &  Co., 
Warren  Heustis,  and  Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes.  Among  the  collec- 
tions and  specimens  many  new  varieties  were  shown,  the  Japanese 
class  predominating. 

The  display  of  cut  blooms  was  very  large,  and  hundreds  of 
seedlings  were  shown.  It  is  evident  that  while  the  disposition  to 
grow  these  is  laudable,  and  should  be  encouraged,  on  the  other 
hand  there  is  risk  of  crowding  the  field  with  varieties  which  are 
not  distinct  or  remarkable.  Many  named  kinds  have  been  put  on 
the  market,  which  a  year  hence  will  be  thrown  aside  by  growers 
as  worthless.  Standing  out  in  marked  distinction  from  the  average 
run  of  seedlings  was  a  magnificent  white  reflexed  flower  shown 
by  Dr.  Walcott.  This,  which  was  labelled  C  10,  was  considered 
the  finest  white  seedling  ever  shown  in  Boston,  or  anywhere  else. 
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It  is  a  perfectly  shaped,  globular  flower,  with  firm  strap-shaped 
petals  of  such  pure  color  that  Elaine  looks  dusky  beside  it.  The 
petals  reflex  in  such  a  way  that  the  flower  appears  to  be  globular, 
and  the  centre  is  filled  to  perfection.  The  specimen  on  exhibition 
measured  nearly  five  inches.  It  was  awarded  a  First  Class  Certi- 
ficate of  Merit.  Dr.  Walcott  showed  blooms  of  other  fine  seed- 
lings, notably  a  yellow  and  a  pink  Japanese  flower,  both  very 
large  and  promising,  A  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  Dr.  Walcott 
for  an  immense  plant  of  his  seedling  B  25.  This  is  a  small 
reflexed  flower  of  vigorous  habit,  but  whose  chief  charm  is  its  intense 
dark  yellow  color.  It  is  quite  distinct  in  this  respect,  and  will 
prove  a  valuable  acquisition.  Other  fine  seedlings  of  Dr.  Walcott, 
viz. :  George  Walcott,  lilac  striped ;  Colorado,  yellow ;  and  Algon- 
quin, yellow ;  were  shown  and  generally  admired.  Mr.  Fewkes 
exhibited  a  group  of  seedlings,  all  of  good  form  and  color. 

A  large  group  of  seedlings  was  shown  by  Patten  &  Co.,  most  of 
them  inclining  to  be  open-eyed ;  but  noticeable  for  the  varying 
forms  and  colors,  which  were  pleasing. 

J.  Lewis  ChUds,  of  Queens,  N.  Y.,  staged  a  good  group  of  cut 
blooms,  and  E.  M.  Allen,  also  of  Queens,  exhibited,  a  bronzy 
yellow  seedling  called  Brazen  Shield. 

In  the  competition  for  cut  blooms  Edwin  Fewkes  was  fii-st,  with 
twelve  blooms  of  Chinese  Chrysanthemums.  This  was  a  very 
perfect  lot ;  the  names  were 

Barbara,  Mr.  Bunn, 

Eve,  Mr.  Corbay, 

Hereward,  Nil  Desperandum, 

Isabella  Bott,  Princess  Teck, 

Lady  Slade,  Rival  Little  Harry, 

Mabel  Ward,  St.  Patrick. 

He  was  also  first  for  six  blooms  of  Chinese,  as  follows : 

General  Slade,  Mrs.  Forsythe, 

Guernsey  Nugget,  Pietro  Diaz, 

Lord  Wolseley,  Princess  of  Wales. 

Edwin  Sheppard  staged  twelve  cut  blooms  of  Japanese  Chrysan- 
themums, and  took  the  first  prize  in  this  class.  The  first  prize  for 
twenty-four  sprays  of  Japanese  blooms  went  to  Edwin  Fewkes,  for 
unexampled  specimens  of 
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Albnm  plenum, 
Aurore  Boreale, 
Baron  de  Prailly, 
Beauts  de  Toulouse, 
Bend  Or, 
Boule  d'Or, 
Bouquet  Fait, 
Carmen, 
Daimio, 
Dr.  Masters, 
Flambeau, 
Fulton, 


Gloire  de  Toulouse, 

Gloire  Rayonnante, 

L'lncomparable, 

La  Frizure, 

M.  Paul  Fabre, 

Margot, 

Mme.  Clemence  Audiguier, 

Moonlight, 

Oracle, 

President  Parkman, 

Source  d'Or, 

Souvenir  de  Haarlem. 


Mr.   Fewkes  took  the  first  prize  for  twenty-four  sprays  of 
Chinese,  as  follows : 


AntoneUi, 

Barbara, 

Cherub, 

Eve, 

Faust, 

General  Slade, 

Golden  Queen, 

Hereward, 

Hero  of  Stoke  Newington, 

Isabella  Bott, 

Jardin  des  Plantes, 

Jeanne  d'Arc, 


Mabel  Ward, 
Mr.  Bunn, 
Mr.  Corbay, 
Mr.  George  Glenny, 
Mrs.  Dixon, 
Mrs.  Forsythe, 
President  Sanderson, 
Princess  Teck, 
Rival  Little  Harry, 
Souvenir  de  Mercedes, 
Talford  Salter, 
Venus. 


Mr.  Fewkes  was  first  for  six  blooms  of  Japanese : 
Baron  de  Prailly,  J.  Delaux, 

Belle  Paule,  Mrs.  C.  Gary, 

Chinoisiere,  Soleil  Levant. 

The  display  of  Orchids  was  large,  the  stage  being  filled  with 
splendid  specimens.  F.  L.  Ames  took  the  first  prize  for  three 
orchids,  showing  Cypripedium  irudgne  Mauleiy  with  eighteen 
flowers,  Odontoglossum  Alexandrce^  and  Vanda  Sanderiana — the 
latter  bearing  a  spike  of  seven  highly-colored  fiowers.  E.  W. 
Gilmore  was  second  with  Oncidium  omithorynchum  three  feet 
across,  Odontoglossum  grande^  and  a  fine  specimen  of  Saccolabium 
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Blumei  majus.  The  third  prize  for  three  orchids  was  won  by 
F.  L.  Ames,  with  Vanda  ccerulea^  Phakenopsds  amabUiMj  and  Gypin- 
pedium  Spicerianum,  the  latter  with  fifteen  flowers  open.  E.  W. 
Gilmore  was  fourth  with  Dendrobium  fomiosum  giganteum^ 
Oncidium  varicosum^  and  Lyca^te  Skinneri. 

David  Allan  took  the  first  prize  for  a  specimen  orchid  with  Vanda 
ccsrulea^  bearing  two  large  spikes.  F.  L.  Ames  was  second  with  a 
large  specimen  of  Gypripedium  Harrisonianum.  W.  A.  Manda, 
of  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden,  had  a  fine  lot  of  orchids  and 
rare  greenhouse  and  hardy  plants.  Mr.  Ames  exhibited  for  the 
first  time  Gypripedium  tessdaJtum  porphyreum^  a  fine  hybrid,  and 
Gypripedium  tonsum,  a  species.  Both  are  striking  orchids,  and 
received  Furst  Class  Certificates  of  Merit.  There  were  brilliant 
collections  of  cut  flowers  from  many  other  exhibitors,  which  in  this 
limited  report  cannot  be  alluded  to  in  detail. 

Herbaceous  Plants. — The  prizes  for  the  exhibits  of  this 
season  having  been  taken  the  greatest  number  of  times  by  Miss 
S.  W.  Story,  the  Society's  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  to  her  in 
conformity  with  the  Schedule ;  and  the  Bronze  Medal  to  Anthony 
McLaren,  who  was  second  in  competition. 

Prospective  Prizes.  —  There  were  two  entries  for  the  best 
Seedling  Flowering  or  Foliage  Plant,  as  follows :  V.  H.  Hallock, 
Son,  &  Thorpe,  of  Queens,  N.  Y.,  entered  their  Seedling  LUium 
speciosum,  Opal.  This  is  a  good  form  of  apeciosumj  with  petals 
spotted  with  carmine.  H.  B.  Watt  entered  his  Seedling  Gladiolus, 
Fairy.  This  is  a  pure  white  variety,  with  a  well-formed  spike, 
and  showing  evidence  of  good  habit.  The  Committee  defer  any 
action  on  these  entries  until  they  can  have  further  opportunity  to 
determine  the  absolute  value  of  the  productions  named. 

The  amount  awarded  during  the  year  has  been  $2,716,  out 
of  the  sum  of  $2,750  appropriated;  of  this  amount  $1,712  was 
given  for  prizes,  and  $1,004  for  gratuities. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Edwd.  L.  Beard,        \ 

David  Allan,             I  Committee 

J.  H.  Woodford,       f  on 

James  Cartwright,  /  plants  and 

Edwin  Fewkes,         \  jp^^^^^ 
P.  Norton,                 / 


PRIZES    AND    GRATUITIES    AWARDED    FOR   PLANTS 
AND    FLOWERS. 


January  10. 
Gratuities :  — 
Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  Camellias  and  Cut  Flowers,       .        .        .  .  ^2  00 

Stillman  S.  Hovey,  Cut  Flowers, •        I  00 

Mrs.  P.  D.  Richards,  Native  Mosses  and  Perennials,  .        .        2  00 

January  17. 
Gratuities :  — 

Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  Camellias, 2  00 

W..K.  Wood,  Vase  of  Flowers, 2  00 

C  M.  Hovey,  Camellias  and  Violets, 1  00 

January  24. 

Gratuity :  — 
John  L.  Gardner,  six  pots  Lilies  of  the  Valley,      .        .        .        .        2  00 

January  31. 
Gratuities :  — 

Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  Camellias  and  Cut  Flowers,      .  .        2  00 

C.  M.  Hovey,  Cypripedium  insigne, 2  00 

"  *'       Hellehorus  niger,  Otto,       ......        1  00 

February  7. 
Gratuities :  — 

Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  Camellias, 2  00 

Miss  Sarah  W.  Story,  Cut  Flowers, 1  00 

February  14. 
Gratuity :  — 
Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  Camellias, 2  00 

February  21. 
Gratuities :  — 

Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  Camellias,  etc., 2  00 

C.  M.  Hovey,  Camellias, 1  00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  Narcissus,  etc., 1  00 

February  28. 
Gratuities :  — 

E.  M.  Wood  &  Co.,  sixteen  Mar6chal  Niel  Roses,   .        .  .  6  00 

John  B.  Moore  &  Son,  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses,      .        .        .        .  6  00 

William  H.  Spooner,  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses,        .        .  .  1  00 

Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  Camellias  and  Rhododendrons,  .        .  3  00 

Delay  &  Meade,  Cut  Blooms  of  Niphetos,  Cathjjrine  Mermet,  and 

Cornelia  Cook  Roses, 3  00 

C.  M.  Hovey,  Imantophyllum  Van  Houttei, 2  00 
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C.  M.  Hovey,  Cut  Flowers, 98  00 

Miss  Sarah  W.  Story,  Cut  Flowers, 2  00 

Stillman  S.  Hovey,         "          "               2  00 

W.  K.  Wood,  Vase  of    "          **               2  00 

March  7. 
Gratuities :  — 

Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  collection  of  Camellias  and  Cut  Flowers,  8  00 

John  B.  Moore  &  Son,  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses,      .        .        ,        .  8  00 

Jackson  Dawson,  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses  on  Japanese  stock,       .  2  00 

C.  M.  Hovey,  Azalea  in  pot, 2  00 

Cut  Flowers,       .  ^ 2  00 

Miss  Sarah  W.  Story,  Cut  Flowers, I  00 

William  H.   Spooner,  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses,  Marguerite  de 

Roman  and  Heinrich  Schultheis, 1  00 

Delay  &  Meade,  collection  of  Tea  Roses, 2  00 


March  14. 
Qratuities :  — 

L.  W.  Hastings,         Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses, 
John  B.  Moore  &  Son,    **  "  " 

William  H.  Spooner,       **  "  " 

Eben  Bacon,  Pot  Rose,  Merveille  de  Lyon,     . 
C.  H.  Hovey  &  Co.,  Camellias, 


4  00 
8  00 
I  00 

1  00 

2  00 


SPRING   EXHIBITION. 

March  19  and  20. 

Indian  Azaleas.  —  Six  named  varieties,  in  pots,  Arthur  W.  Blake,  $12  00 

Second,  Arthur  W.  Blake, 10  00 

Two  named  varieties,  Arthur  W.  Blake, 6  00 

Second,  Arthur  W.  Blake, 4  00 

Specimen  plant,  named,  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Reine  des  Roses, .  6  00 

Second,  Arthur  W.  Blake,  Duchesse  de  Fernan  Nunez,  .        .  4  00 
Four  named  varieties,  in  not  exceeding  ten-inch  pots,  Arthur 

W.  Blake 10  00 

Second.  Marshall  P.  Wilder, •  2  00 

Single  plant  of  any  named  variety,  in  not  exceeding  an  eight- 
inch  pot,  Arthur  W.  Blake,  Amcena  Caldwelli,     .        .        .  8  00 
Second,  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Rhenanla,     .        .        .        .         •  2  00 
Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses.  — Three  plants,  distinct  named  varie- 
ties, Jackson  Dawson, 8  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes, 6  00 

Single  named  plant,  Jackson  Dawson,  Abel  Carrl6re,         .        .  6  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  Emily  Laxton,        .        .        .  4  00 
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Twenty-four  cat  blooms,  not  less  than  six  distinct  named 
yarietles,  excluding  General  Jacqueminot,  John  B.  Moore 

&  Son, ^12  00 

Six  cut  blooms,  distinct  named  varieties,  John  B.  Moore  &  Son,  5  00 
Shigle  bloom  of  any  named  variety,  John  B.  Moore  &  Son, 

White  Baroness, 2  00 

Second,  John  B.  Moore  &  Son,  Mad.  Victor  Verdier,     .        .  1  00 
Tender  Rosbs,   m   Vases.— Twelve  blooms  of    Bon   Silene, 

S.  Niel 3  00 

Second,  Delay  &  Meade, 2  00 

Twelve  blooms  of  Catherine  Mermet,  C.  M.  Hovey,  .        .        .  6  00 

Second,  Delay  &  Meade, 4  00 

Twelve  blooms  of  Cornelia  Cook,  Delay  &  Meade,     .        .        .  5  00 

Twelve  blooms  of  Niphetos,  Delay  &  Meade,      .        .        .        .  6  00 

Second,  Edwin  Sheppard, 4  00 

Twelve  blooms  of  Safrano,  Edwin  Sheppard,     .        .        .        .  8  00 

Second,  S.  Niel 2  00 

Twelve  blooms  of  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  the  second  prize  to 

Delay  &  Meade, 4  00 

Orchids.  —  Six  plants  in  bloom,  F.  L.  Ames,        .        .        .        .12  00 

Second,  H.  H.  Hunnewell, 10  00 

Third,  David  Allan, 8  00 

Three  plants  in  bloom,  H.  H.  Hunnewell, 8  00 

Second,  F.  L.  Ames, 6  00 

Third,  David  Allan, 6  00 

Single  plant  in  bloom,  F.  L.  Ames,  Odontoglossum  Boezli,         .  5  00 

Second,  David  Allan,  Dendrohium  Ainsworthiiy       .        .        .  4  00 

Third,  F.  L.  Ames,  Odontoglostum  triumpfianSf        .        .        .  3  00 
Greenhouse  Flant.  —  Specimen  in  bloom  other  than  Azalea  or 

Orchid,  named,  John  L.  Gardner,  Imantophyllum  miniatum,  5  00 
Second,  Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  Bhododendron  Veitchianum 

Icevigatumj 4  00 

Cyclamens. — Six  plants  in  bloom,  Edward  L.  Beard,  .        .        .  6  00 

Two  plants  in  bloom,  Edward  L.  Beard, 8  00 

Single  plant  in  bloom,  Edward  L.  Beard, 2  00 

Heaths,  or  Epagrises.  —  Three  plants  in  bloom,  the  second 

prize  to  C.  M.  Hovey, 8  00 

Hardt  Primroses,  or  Polyanthuses.  —  Six  plants,  of  distinct 

varieties,  in  bloom,  Jackson  Dawson, 4  00 

Second,  Jackson  Dawson, 8  00 

Cinerarias.  —  Six  varieties  in  bloom,  in  not  over  nine-inch  pots, 

E.  W.  Gllmore, 8  00 

Second,  Edwin  Sheppard, 6  00 

Third,  Jackson  Dawson, 4  00 

Single  plant  in  bloom,  E.  W.  Gilmore, 8  00 

Second,  Edwin  Sheppard, 2  00 

ViOLJrrs.  —  Six  pots,  in  bloom,  Edwin  Sheppard,  .         .  8  00 
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Pansies.  —  Six  distinct   varieties,    In   pots,  In   bloom,    Denys 

Zlrnglebel ^5  00 

Second,  C.  M.  Hovey, 4  00 

Fifty  cut  blooms.  In  the  Society's  flat  fruit  dishes,  Denys 

Zlmgiebel, •       .        .        .        .  3  00 

Second,  Denys  Zlrnglebel, 2  00 

Third,  Denys  Zlrnglebel, 1  00 

Carnations.  — Display  of  cut  blooms,  not  less  than  six  varieties, 

In  vases,  J.  A.  Foster, 4  00 

Second,  Denys  Zlrnglebel, 8  00 

Ca^ibllias.  —  Display  of  named  varieties,  cut  flowers,  with  foli- 
age, not  less  than  twelve  blooms  of   not  less  than  six 

varieties,  C.  M.  Hovey, 4  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes, 8  00 

Six  cut  blooms  of  not  less  than  four  named  varieties,  with 

foliage,  John  L.  Gardner, 2  00 

Cut  Flowers. — Display  In  the  Society's  glass  vases,  W.  K. 

Wood, 8  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes, 6  00 

Basket  of  Flow^ers.  -:-Best  arranged,  James  O'Brien,        .        .  8  00 
Hyacinths. — Twelve  distinct  named  varieties  In  pots,  one  In 

each  pot,  In  bloom,  John  L.  Gardner, 10  00 

Second,  C.  H.  Hovey  &  Co., 8  00 

Third,  C.  M.  Hovey, 6  00 

Six  distinct  named  varieties  In  pots,  one  in  each  pot.  In  bloom, 

C.  M.  Hovey, 6  00 

Second,  C.  H.  Hovey  &  Co., 6  00 

Third,  John  L.  Gardner, *        .        .  4  00 

Three  distinct  named  varieties.  In  pots,  one  In  each  pot,  In 

bloom,  C.  H.  Hovey  &  Co 4  00 

Second,  C.  M.  Hovey, 8  00 

Single  named  bulb,  in  pot,  in  bloom,  C.  H.  Hovey  &  Co.,  Czar 

Peter, 2  00 

Second,  John  L.  Gardner,  Czar  Peter, 1  00 

Three  pans,  ten  bulbs  of  one  variety  in  each  pan.  John  L. 

Gardner, 6  00 

Second,  C.  H.  Hovey  &  Co., 4  00 

Tulips.  —  Six  six-inch  pots,  four  bulbs  in  each,  in  bloom,  John 

L.  Gardner, 6  00 

Second,  James  O'Brien, 4  00 

Third,  C.  M.  Hovey, 8  00 

Three  six-inch  pots,  four  bulbs  in  each,  in  bloom,  the  second 

prize  to  C.  M.  Hovey, 8  00 

Third.  C.  H.  Hovey  &  Co 2  00 

Polyanthus  Narcissus. — Four  six-inch  pots,  three  bulbs  In  each, 

In  bloom,  Edward  L.  Beard, 6  00 

Second,  Edward  L.  Beard, 4  00 
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Hardy  Narcissus  or  Daffodils. — Best  display,  Edward  L. 

Beard, ^6  00 

Second,  C.  M.  Hovey, 4  00 

Jonquils.  —  Four  six-inch  pots,  six  bulbs  in  each,  In  bloom, 

C.  H.  Hovey  &  Co.. 3  00 

Second,  John  L.  (Gardner, 2  00 

General  Display  of  Spring  Bulbs,  all  classes.— C.  M.  Hovey,  16  00 

Second,  C.H.  Hovey  &  Co., 10  00 

Third,  Edward  L.  Beard, 8  00 

Lily  op  the  ValleV.  —  Six  six-inch  pots,  in  bloom,  John  L. 

Gardner,         .        • 4  00 

Second,  James  O'Brien, 8  00 

GratuUiea:  — 

Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  Azaleas  and  Roses, 10  00 

John  B.  Moore  &  Son,  Cut  Roses, 5  00 

L.  W.  Hastings,               a        u               4  Oq 

William  H.  Spooner,  pot  of  Merveille  de  Lyon  Roses.  .        .        .  8  00 

Delay  &  Meade,  Tea  Roses, 3  00 

John  B.  Moore  &  Son,  New  Roses,  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish 

and  Souvenir  de  Reine  Leveque, 2  00 

Jackson  Dawson,  Roses,  Primroses,  etc., 6  00 

"           "        Roses, 2  00 

John  L.  Gardner,  Primroses,  Mignonette,  Anemones,  etc.,    .        .  6  00 

Frederick  L.  Ames,  Pot  Orchids, 20  00 

H.  H.  Hunnewell,  Pot  Orchids, 10  00 

David  Allan,  gardener  to  R.  M.  Pratt,  Pot  Orchids,       .        .        .  10  00 

E.  W  Gilmore,  Orchids, 5  00 

W.  A.  Manda,           ** 2  00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  Amaryllis 2  00 

W.  A.  Manda,  Palms  and  Foliage  Plants, 12  00 

**          *'        Herbaceous  Plants,  in  pots, 3  00 

C.  M.  Hovey,  Pot  Plants, 6  00 

Joseph  Tailby,  Wreath 4  00 

BenjamhiG.  Smith,  Pinks,  etc., 100 

Miss  Sarah  W.  Story,  Cut  Flowers, 2  00 

David  Allan,                   **          **                 6  00 

H.  H.  Hunnewell,          *"          **                 6  00 

Frederick  L.  Ames,       '*          *•                3  00 

Stillman  L.  Hovey,        **          "                8  00 

Edwin  Sheppard,           "          " 8  00 

C.  M.  Hovey,                  '•          "                 2  00 

Mrs.  P.  D.  Richards,  Mosses,  etc., 2  00 

March  28. 
GratuitieB :  — 
John  B.   Moore  &  Son,  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses,  twenty-four 

varieties, 8  00 
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Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses,     . 
"         **         *•      Pot  Azaleas  and  Cut  Flowers, 
**         **         *•      Pot  Rose,  £douard  Morren, 

John  L.  Gardner,  Hyacinths, 

Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood,  Vase  of  Flowers, 


$2  00 
3  00 

1  00 

2  00 
2  00 


April  4. 

OratuUies :  — 

Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  Cut  Flowers, 

*•         **         '*       Pot  Rose, 
W.  H.  Badlam,  Primula  vulgaris^  twelve  pots, 
John  B.  Moore  &  Son,  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses, 


8  00 

1  00 

2  00 
2  00 


April  11. 
OratuUies :  — 

Frederick  L.  Ames,  varieties  of  Pescatorea, 6  00 

John  L.  Gardner,  Cytiaus  elegans, 2  00 

C.  D.  Kingman,  Seedling  double  white  Pelargonium,    .        .        .  1  00 

Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  Cut  Rhododendrons, 1  00 

**         "         "       Cut  Flowers, 1  00 

W.  K.  Wood,  **  *'  1  00 

Miss  Sarah  W.  Story,       "  "  1  00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  *'  *•  1  00 

Edwin  Sheppard,  **  "      .      .        .        .        .        .        .  100 

Stillman  S.  Hovey,  "  "  1  00 

April  18. 
Gratuities :  — 

N.  S.    Simpkins,  forty-two  cut  blooms  of  Cornelia  Cook  and 

Catherine  Mermet  Roses, 4  00 

W.  H.  Badlam,  Twelve  Primroses  and  six  Polyanthuses,       .        .  2  00 

Edwin  Fewkes,  Plant  of  TYopceolum  tricolorumt     .        .        .        .  1  00 

Edward  L.  Beard,  Pansies, 1  00 

Miss  Sarah  W.  Story,  Cut  Flowers, 1  00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  **  »* 1  00 


April  25. 
Gratuities :  — 

Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  Rhododendron  fragrantissimum,  .  1  00 

Edwin  Fewkes,  Double  Primrose,  Cloth  of  Gold,  .        .        .  1  00 

Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood,  Vase  of  Flowers, 1  00 

Miss  Sarah  W.  Story,  Cut  Flowers, 1  00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  "  " 1  00 

Mrs.  P.  D.  Richards,  Native  Flowers, 1  00 
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MAY  EXHIBITION. 

May  9. 

IiffDiAN  AzAjj&A. — Single  plant  in  pot,    named,   C.   M.  Hovey, 

Mad.  MieUez, ^6  00 

Second,  C.  M.  Hovey,  CMlsoni, 6  00 

Basket  of  Flowers.—  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill, 4  00 

Second,  Mrs.  8.  S.  Hovey, 8  00 

Pansies.— Fifty  cat  blooms  in  the  Society's  flat  fruit  dishes, 

the  second  prize  to  Mrs.  £.  M.  Gill, 8  00 

Third,  William  A.  Bock, 2  00 

OratuUies:— 

David  Allan,  Auriculas,    .        .                       5  00 

"      Orchids,       .         .        .        .    * 6  00 

Edwin  Sheppard,  Orchids, 8  00 

C.  M.  Hovey,  Camellias, 1  00 

Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  Cut  Flowers 8  00 

Miss  Sarah  W.  Story,       "          "            2  00 

Silhnan  S.  Hovey,            **          "            2  00 

Edwin  Sheppard,               **          "            2  00 

Mrs.  P.  D.  Richards,  Wild  Flowers, 2  00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  GiU,              **           **               1  00 

May  28. 
Gratuities  :  — 

Jackson  Dawson,  Weigelas,  Pyrus,  etc., 2  00 

Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  Rhododendrons  and  Violas,       .        ,        .  1  00 

Miss  Sarah  W.  Story,  Cut  Flowers, 1  00 

Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood,           "          *«               1  00 

Mrs.  P.  D.  Richards,  Wild  Flowers, 1  00 


RHODODENDRON   SHOW. 

June  6. 
Rhodobendkons. —  Twenty-four  tender  varieties,  named,  Mrs. 

Francis  B.  Hayes, ^10  00 

Twelve  tender  varieties,  named,  Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,    .        .  6  00 

Six  tender  varieties,  named,           "              *'              **        .        .  3  00 

Three  tender  varieties,  named,       *'              •*              *•        .        .  2  00 
Single  truss  of  any  tender  variety,  named,  Mrs.  Francis  B. 

Hayes,  Towardii, 1  00 

Six  hardy  varieties,  named,  Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  .        .  3  00 
Hardy  Azaleas. —  From  any  or  all  classes,  cluster  of  trusses, 

of  one  variety,  Benjamin  G.  Smith, 1  00 

Tree  P^eoniks. — Six  named  varieties,  Marshall  P.  Wilder, .        .  3  00 
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Clematis. — Named  varieties,  display  of  cut  blooms,  Joseph  H. 

Woodford, ^00 

Hardy  Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs. — Largest  and  best  col- 
lection, named,  cut  blooms,  Benjamin  G.  Smith,          .        .  6  00 

Native  Plants — Display  of  named  species  and  varieties,  one 

bottle  oi  each,  Mrs.  P.  D.  Richards, 8  00 

Cut  Flowers. —  Display,  filling  one  hundred  bottles,W.  K.Wood,  4  00 

Second,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill, 8  00 

Herbaceous  Plants. —  Miss  Sarah  W.  Story,        .        .        .        .  2  00 

Oratuities  :  — 

H.  H.  Hunnewell,  Forty-two  varieties  of  Rhododendrons,    .        .  10  00 

Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  Cut  Rhododendrons, 6  00 

Edwin  Sheppard,               **                **               2  00 

H.  H.  Hunnewell,  Thirty  Ghent  Azaleas,         .        .        .        ...  6  00 

"             **           Twelve  varieties  of  ilaraZea  woKia,    .        .        .  2  00 

**             "            Sixty  varieties  of  Azalea  Indica,       .        .        .  2  00 

Edwin  Sheppard,  Azaleas, 2  00 

Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs,     .        .        .  8  00 

Edwin  Sheppard,  Primroses,  etc., 1^0 

Miss  Sarah  W.  Story,  Cut  Flowers, 2*0 

Benjamin  G.  Smith,        "          **               1  00 

Robert  T.  Jackson,  Wild  Flowers, 2  00 

E.  H  Hitchlngs,           "           *' 2  00 

Miss  Mary  L.  Vinal,     **           " 1  00 

June  18. 
Gratuities :  — 

Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  One  hundred  and  fifty  blooms  of  Rhodo- 
dendrons; also  Iris  and  Azaleas 10  00 

H.  H.  Hunnewell  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas,      .        .        .        .  10  00 

J.  H.  Woodford,  Clematis  and  Roses 2  00 

Miss  Sarah  W.  Story,  Herbaceous  Plants, 1  00 

Edwin  Sheppard,  Cut  Flowers, 8  00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,      *'          *'               2  00 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Joyce,    '•          '■              2  00 

Miss  S.  W.  Story,  "          •»               2  00 

Mrs.  P.  D.  Richards,  Wild  Flowers  from  Essex  County,        .        .  2  00 

June  20. 
Oratuities ;  — 

John  B.  Moore  &  Son,  Roses,  PsBonles,  and  Clematis,  including 

twelve  varieties  of  Moss  Roses, 6  00 

Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  Roses '     *.        .  2  00 

'*             **              *•      Rhododendrons,  etc. ,         .        .        .        .  5  00 

**             *'              **      Fifteen  new  Rhododendrons,    .        .        .  3  00 

Miss  Sarah  W.  Story,  Herbaceous  Plants, 1  00 
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£.  L.  Beard,  Basa  rugosa  alba,  and  Double  Pyre  thrum,         .        .  ^1  00 

John  C.  Hovey,  Double  Pyrethrums,  four  varieties,       .        .        .  1  00 

Miss  Sarah  W.  Story,  Cut  Flowers, 2  00 

J.  H.  Woodford,            '•          "               2  00 

2  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 


Edwin  Sheppard,  «• 
Hiss  £.  M.  Harris,  '' 
Benjamin  6.  Smith,  ** 
Mrs.  E.  S.  Joyce,  '* 
Miss  Mary  L.  Vinal,  Wild  Flowers, 1  00 

ROSE  AND  STRAWBERRY  EXHIBITION. 

Juke  25  and  26. 

Special  SubaaripHon  PrUw, 

Hybrid  ^*erpstu4»l  Roses.  —  Twenty-four  of  different  varieties, 

named,  John  B.  Moore  &  Son,  Silver  Vase,  value,  .    f  40  00 

Second,  William  H.  Spooner,  Silver  Vase,  value,    .  .       25  00 

Six  Roses,  of  different  varieties,  named,  John  S.  Richards,  Silver 

Vase,  value, 16  00 

Twelve  Roses,  of  different  varieties,  named,  David  Allan,  Silver 

Vase,  value, 20  00 

Eighteen  Roses,  of  different  varieties,  named,  John  L.  Gardner, 

Silver  Vase,  value, 25  00 

Six  Roses,  of  any  two  varieties,  three  of  each,  named,  John 

L.  Gardner,  Silver  Vase,  value, 15  00 

Twelve  Roses,  of  any  four  varieties,  three  of  each,  named, 

David  Allan,  Silver  Vase,  value, 20  00 

Eighteen  Roses,  of  any  six  varieties,  three  of  each,  named, 

John  B.  Moore  &  Son,  Silver  Vase,  value 25  00 

Amatewra*  Prize. 
Twenty-four   Roses,  of   diflierent  varieties,  named,  John    L. 

Gardner,  Silver  Vase,  value, 50  00 

BocUty'e  Special  Prizee. 
Htbbid  Perpetual  Roses.  —  Six   blooms   of   Alfred  Colomb, 

John  B.  Moore  &  Son, 4  00 

Second,  William  H.  Spooner, 8  00 

Six  blooms  of  Baroness  Rothschild,  the  second  prize  to  John 

B.  Moore  &  Son, 3  00 

Six  blooms  of  Jean  Liabaud,  John  B.  Moore  &  Son,  .  .  4  00 

Six  blooms  of  John  Hopper,        **  **         *'        ...  4  00 

Six  blooms  of  Marquise  de  Castellane,  John  B.  Moore  &  Son,  .  4  00 

Second,  David  Allan 8  00 

Six  blooms  of  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  John  B.  Moore  &  Son,  .  4  00 

Second,  William  H.  Spooner, 8  00 

Twelve  blooms  of  any  other  variety,  John  B.  Moore  &  Son,     .  6  00 
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Single  bloom  of  any*  yariety,  John  B.  Moore  &  Son,  Fran90i8 

Michelon, $3  OO 

Second,  David  Allan,  Merveille  de  Lyon,         .        .        .        .  2  00 

Third,  John  L.  Gardner,    "    *     "      «» 1  OO 

Regular  Prizes. 
Hardy  Perpetual  Roses.  —  Best  six  new  varieties  sent  out 

since  1880,  John  B.  Moore  &  Son,  ....  .        5  00 

Twenty-four  distinct  named  varieties,  three  of  each  variety, 

John  B.  Moore  &  Son 20  00 

Twelve  distinct  named  varieties,  three  of  each  variety,  John  B. 

Moore  &  Son, 10  00 

Second,  John  8.  Richards, 8  00 

Third,  *♦  *•  6  00 

Six  distinct  named  varieties,  three  of  each  variety,  John  S. 

Richards, 8  00 

Three  distinct  named  varieties,  three  of  each  variety,  John  S. 

Richards, 4  00 

Moss  Roses.  ^—  Six  named  varieties,  three  clusters  of  each,  John 

B.  Moore  &  Son, 6  00 

Second,  William  H.  Spooner, 4  00 

Three  named  varieties,  three  clusters  of  each,  John  B.  Moore 

&  Son, 4  00 

Hybrid  Tea  Roses.  —  Display  in  boxes,  John  S.  Richards,  6  00 

Second,  John  S.  Richards, 4  00 

General  Display  of  Hardy  Roses,  filling  one  hundred  bottles, 

John  B.  Moore  &  Son, 10  00 

Second,  John  S.  Richards 9  00 

Third,  William  H.  Spooner, 8  00 

Fourth,  C.  M.  Hovey, 7  00 

Fifth,  Benjamin  G.  Smith, 6  00 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Flowering  Pi,ants.  —  Specimen  Plant 
in  bloom,  named,  other  than  Orchid,  David  Allan,  Erica 

Cavendishiana, 6  00 

Second,  Frederick  L.  Ames,  Ulricularia  morUana,  .        .        .        4  00 
Specimen  Foliage  or  Flowering  Plant,  new  and  rare,  other 

than  Orchid,  Frederick  L.  Ames,  Dichorisandra  musaica,       .        4  00 
Orchids. —Twelve  plants,  named  varieties,  in  bloom,  Frederick 

L.  Ames, 18  00 

Second,  David  Allan, 15  00 

Six  plants,  named,  Frederick  L.  Ames, 10  00 

Second,  E.  W.  Gilmore, 8  00 

Three  plants,  named,  E.  W.  Gilmore, 8  00 

Herbaceous  PiEOXiES.  —  Ten  named  varieties,  the  second  prize 

to  C.  M.  Hovey, 3  00 

Sweet  Williams.  —  Thirty  trusses,  not  less  than  six  distinct 

varieties,  Edwin  Sheppard  &  Son,          .        •        .        .        .        3  00 
Second,  Benjamin  G.  Smith, 2  00 
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Vase  of  Flowers.— Best  arranged,  in  one  of  the  Society's  glass 

vases,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill, $5  00 

Second,  Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood, 4  00 

Hkkbackous  Plants.  —  Miss  Sarah  W.  Story,                       .        .  2  00 

GnUuUiea :  — 

F.  Becker,  Plants  in  Pots 40  00 

C.  M.  Hovey,  Display  of  Plants, 25  00 

W.  A.  Manda,  Orchids  and  Ferns, 12  00 

Frederick  L.  Ames,  Orchids, 10  00 

Samuel  R.  Payson,          ** 8  00 

David  Allan,  Orchids  and  Ferns,  and  Cut  Flowers,        .        .        .  8  00 

**          **     Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants, 6  00 

Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  Cut  Roses, 5  00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  Display  of  Roses, 6  00 

John  S.  Richards,  Cut  Roses, 2  00 

C.  M.  Hovey,  Hydrangea  Otaksa,  and  Pelargoniums,              .        .  4  00 

Edwin  Sheppard,  Delphiniums, 3  00 

Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  Rhododendrons, 3  00 

"         "        »»        •*      Clematis  and  Kalmias,                .        .        .  1  00 

C.  M.  Hovey,  Kalmias  and  Rhododendrons, 2  00 

Robert  Jackson,  Pansies  and  Hardy  Orchids,          .        .        .        .  2  00 

C.  M.  Hovey,  Pelargoniums, 2  00 

John  C.  Hovey,  Seedling  Pseonies, 2  00 

Miss  Ellen  M.  Harris,             ** 1  00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,                       " 1  00 

Benjamin  G.  Smith,  Sweet  Williams 1  00 

Joseph  Tailby,  Carnations, 1  00 

Miss  Sarah  W.  Story,  Cut  Flowers 4  00 

W.  K.  Wood,                   .1*1                5  00 

Edwin  Sheppard,            "          "               4  00 

C.  M.  Hovey,                   ♦»          "                • 2  00 

E.  W.  Gilmore,               **          "               2  00 

Frederick  L. 'Ames,        *•          "               2  00 

Mrs.  P.  D.  Richards,  Native  Phmts, 3  00 


JULT  11. 

Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses^ — Twenty-four  blooms  of  twenty- 
four  distinct  named  varieties,  John  B.  Moore  &  Son,         .  4  00 
Delphiniums.  —  Six  named  varieties,  Edwin  Sheppard,        .        .  S  00 

Second,  Benjamin  G.  Smith, 2  00 

liiLiuM  Candidum. —  Twelve  spikes,  Benjamin  G.  Smith,     .        .  3  00 

Second.  John  L.  Gardner, 2  00 

Japan  Iris —Varieties    of    Iris   Kmmpferi. —  Display,  John   L. 

Gardner, .        •        • 6  00 

Twelve  named  varieties,  J.  F.  C.  Hyde, 4  00 
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Vase  of  Flowers.  —  Best  arranged,  In  one  of   the  Society's 

glass  vases,  Miss  Sarah  W.  Story, 83  00 

Second,  Mrs.  E.  M.  GUI, 2  00 

Cut  Flowers.  —  Display,  fllliiig  one  hundred  bottles,  Mrs.  £. 

M.  GIU,   .        .• 4  00 

Second,  W.  K.  Wood, 3  00 

Herbaceous  Plants.  —  Miss  Sarah  W.  Story,       .        .        .        .  2  00 

Second,  A.  McLaren, 1  00 

Gratuities :  — 

Joseph  H.  Woodford,  Pansles, 100 

C.  M.  Hovey,  Native  Rhododendrons, 1  00 

Miss  E.  M.  Harris,  Lilies, 1  00 

Miss  Sarah  W.  Story,  Cut  Flowers, 1  00 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Joyce,           «*          «*               1  00 

Edwin  Fewkes,               "          *•               1  00 

Mrs.  P.  D.  Richards,  Native  Plants 1  00 

July  18. 
Hollyhocks.  —  Twelve  blooms,  of  twelve  distinct  colors,  Edwin 

Sheppard, 4  00 

Six  blooms,  of  six  distinct  colors,  Edwin  Fewkes,      .        .        .  2  00 

Second,  John  S.  Richards, 1  00 

Three  blooms,  of  three  distinct  colors.  Miss  Ellen  M.  Harris,   .  1  00 
Cut  Flowers.  —  Display,  filling   one   hundred  bottles,    C.   M. 

Hovey, 4  00 

Second,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill, 8  00 

Third,  W.  K.  Wood, 2  00 

Herbaceous  Plants. — A.  McLaren, '2  00 

Second,  Miss  S.  W.  Stor}% 1  00 

Gratuities :  — 

Edwin  Sheppard,  Hollyhocks,          .......  2  00 

Miss  E.  M.  Harris,         "                  1  00 

Edwin  Fewkes,  Tea  Roses 1  00 

Miss  Sarah  W.  Story,  Cut  Flowers, 2  00 

July  25. 
Pelargoniums.  —  Six  double  and  six  single  varieties,  named,  one 

truss  each,  E.  Sheppard  &  Son, 2  00 

Second,  C.  M.  Hovey, 1  00 

Perennial  Phloxes.  —  Six  distinct  named  varieties,  one  spike 

each,  Edwin  Sheppard, 8  00 

Second,  John  B.  Moore  &  Son, 2  00 

Verbenas.  —  Thirty  bottles,  one  truss  in  each,  Adln  A.  Hixon,  .  8  00 

Second,  C.  M.  Hovey 2  00 

Sweet  Peas.— Display,  filling  twenty-five  bottles,  Edwin  Fewkes,  3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  E.  M.  GIU, 2  00 
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Herbaceous  Plants.  —  Anthony  McLaren, $2  00 

Second,  Miss  S.  W.  Story, 1  00 

OratuUiesj  — 

W.  S.  Ward,  Hollyhocks, 2  00 

A.  A.  Hixon,  Dwarf  Nasturtiums, 1  00 

"          •*       Pelargoniums, 1  00 

Edwin  Sheppard,       *'              1  00 

Phlox 1  00 

John  B.  Moore  &  Son,  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses,     .        .       .        .  1  00 

Edwin  Fewkes,  Popples, *        .        .        •  1  00 

Miss  Sarah  W.  Story,  Cut  Flowers, 2  00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  GIU,               "          ♦♦                2  00 

Mrs.  P.  D.  Richards,  Wild  Flowers, 3  00 

August  1. 
Balsams. — Twelve  spikes,  not  less  than  eight  varieties,  Edwin 

Sheppard, 200 

Cut  Flowers.  —  Display,  filling  one  hundred  bottles,  Mrs.  E. 

M.  GiU 4  00 

Second,  William  K.  Wood,       .......  8  00 

Third,  C.  M.  Hovey, 2  00 

Native  Ferns  —Best  display,  Mrs.  P.  D.  Richards,     .        .        .  8  00 

Herbaceous  Plants.— A.  McLaren, 2  00 

Second,  Miss  Sarah  W.  Story, 1  00 

GratuitUs:— 

John  L.  Gardner,  two  Hydrangeas, 3  00 

John  B.  Moore  &  Son,  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses,     .        .        .        .  2  00 

Denys  Zirngiebel,  Asters, 1  00 

Edwin  Fewkes,  Popples, 1  00 

Edwin  Sheppard,  Balsams, 1  00 

Mrs.  P.  D.  Richards,  Native  Flowers, 1  00 

AuauST  7. 
Perennial  Phloxes.- Ten  distinct  named  varieties,  one  spike 

each,  John  B.  Moore  &  Son, 8  00 

Second,  Edwin  Sheppard, 2  00 

Petunias.- Collection,  filling  thirty  bottles,  (me  spray  in  each, 

A.  A.  Hixon, 3  00 

Second,  John  Parker, 2  00 

Third,  A.  A.  Hixon, 1  00 

Cut  Flowers.- Display,  filling  one  hundred  bottles,  Mrs.  £.  M. 

Gill, •        .  4  00 

Native  Flowers.  —  Collection,  Mrs.  P.  D.  Richards,  .        .        .  3  00 

Herbaceous  Plants.  —  Miss  Sarah  W.  Story 2  00 

Second,  Anthony  McLaren, 1  00 
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Gratuities :  — 

John  B.  Moore  &  Son,  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses,     .        .        .        .  $2  00 

A.  A  Hixon,  Petunias,  Verbenas,  and  Sweet  Peas,        .        .        .  2  00 

Benjamin  G.  Smith,  Roses  and  Phlox, 1  00 

Edwin  Sheppard,  Cut  Flowers, 1  00 

August  15. 

Gladioli. — Twenty  named  varieties,  in  spikes,  James  Cartwrlght,  10  00 

Second,  Mrs.  T.  L.  Nelson, 8  00 

Ten  named  varieties  in  spikes,  the  second  prize  to  H.  B.  Watts,  4  00 

Six      "              '*               "         Mrs.  T.  L.  Nelson,      .        .        .  5  00 

Second,  H.  B.  Watts 3  00 

Single  spike,  named,  James  Cartwrlght,  Ambroise  Verschaffelt,  1  00 
Display  of  named  or  unnamed  varieties,  filling  one  hundred 

bottles,  James  Cartwrlght, 8  00 

Second,  H.  B.  Watts, 6  00 

Third,  Edwin  Sheppard, 4  00 

Phlox  Drummondi.  —  Fifty  bottles,  not  less  than  six  varieties, 

L.  W.  Goodell,        .        .                 2  00 

Second,  C.  M.  Hovey, 1  00 

Herbaceous  Plants. — Anthony  McLaren, 2  00 

Second,  Miss  Sarah  W.  Story, 1  00 

Gratuities : — 

John  B.  Moore  &  Son,  Roses  and  Phloxes, 2  00 

A.  A.  Hixon,  Petunias,  Verbenas,  Sweet  Peas,  and  Dahlias, .        .  2  00 

L.  W.  Goodell,  Petunias  and  Verbenas, 1  00 

George  S.  Tuttle,  Pompon  Dahlias, 1  00 

Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood,            Cut  Flowers, 1  00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,                  **          "             1  00 

Miss  Sarah  W.  Story,       **          "             1  00 

Edwin  Fewkes,                   '*          "             1  00 

Stillman  S.  Hovey,       -     *»         «            100 

August  22. 
Asters. — Truffaut's  Pseony  Flowered,  thirty  blooms,  not  less 

than  ten  varieties,  Edwin  Sheppard, 5  00 

Second,  Warren  Heustis, 4  00 

Victoria  Flowered,  thirty  blooms,  not  less  than  eight  varieties, 

Edwin  Sheppard, 5  00 

Second,  William  Patterson, 4  00 

Third,  James  Cartwrlght, .        . 8  00 

Pompon,  thirty  sprays,  not  less  than  six  varieties,  one  spray  in 

each  bottle.  L.  W.  Goodell 4  00 

Second,  Edwin  Sheppard,          ...*...  3  00 

Basket  OF  Flowers. —Best  arranged,  James  O'Brien,        .        .  2  00 

Second,  Miss  Sarah  W.  Story,  .  • 1  00 
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Herbaceous  Plants,  -^  Anthony  McLaren, 
Second,  Miss  Sarah  W.  Story,  . 


Gr€UuUi€8:— 
James  Cartwright,  Display  of  Gladioli, 
H.  B.  Watts, 

W.  K.  Wood,  Gladioli,  Asters,  and  Roses, 
E.  H.  Hitchings,  Native  Plants, 
L.  W.  Goodell,  Petanlas  and  Balsams, 
Edwhi  Fewkes,  Dahlias,  Zinnias,  etc., 
Mrs.  £.  M.  Gill,     Asters, 
James  Cartwright,      ** 
Edwin  Sheppard,        **  .        . 

Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  Cut  Flowers, 
Miss  Sarah  W.  Story,      **  " 

Mrs.  E.  M.  GiU, 
C.  M.  Hovey,  ** 

Mrs.  P.  D.  Richards,  Wild  Flowers, 


$2  00 

1  00 

8  00 

2  00 

2  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

6  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

2  00 

August  29. 
LnjuM  Lancifolium.  —  Twelve  spikes,  the  second  prize  to  Miss 

Sarah  W.  Story, 2  00 

Tropjsolums. — Display,  filling   twenty-five  bottles,  the  third 

prize  to  H.  B.  Watts 1  00 

Masigolds. — Twenty-five  bottles,  three  flowers  In  each,  StlU- 

man  S.  Hovey 8  00 

Second,  William  K.  Wood, 2  00 

Third,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill, '  1  00 

Single  Dahlias.  —  Twenty-four  bottles,  one  spray  in  each,  the 

second  prize  to  Edwin  Sheppard, 2  00 

Herbaceous  Plants.  —  Miss  Sarah  W.  Story,       .        .                .  2  00 

Second,  Anthony  McLaren, 1  00 

OratitUieM:— 

James  Cartwright,  Gladioli 2  00 

V.  H.  Hallock,  Son,  &  Thorpe,  GladioU, 1  00 

H.  B.  Watts,                                  '* 1  00 

George  S.  Tuttle,  Dahlias, 1  00 

Edwin  Fewkes,        "                1  00 

•*            **            Phlox.            1  00 

'•            "            Cut  Flowers, 1  00 

A.  A.  Hixon,           »*         ** 1  00 

John  Parker.          "         '* 1  00 

Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  Cut  Flowers, 1  00 

Miss  Sarah  W.  Story,      »*          "             1  00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,        .       *t          "             1  00 

Edwin  Sheppard,            *«          "             1  00 
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StlUman  S.  Hovey,  Cut  Flowers, 91  OO 

WilUam  K.  Wood,     "          «•            1  00 

Mrs.  P.  D.  Richards,  Wild  Flowers, 1  00 

Septembrr  5. 
Double  Zinnias.  —  Twenty-five  flowers,  not  less  than  six  varie- 
ties, Edwin  Sheppard,    .       *. 3  00 

Second,  Edwin  Fewlces, 2  00 

Third,  L.  W.  Goodell, 1  00 

DiANTHUS — Annual  and  Biennial  varieties.  —  Collection,  filling 

fifty  boxes,  single  trusses,  L.  W.  Goodell,   .        .        .        .  4  00 

Second,  H.  B.  Watts, '  .        .  8  00 

Cut  Flowers. —  Display,  filling  one  hundred  bottles,  Mrs.  £.  M. 

Gill, 4  00 

Second,  William  K.  Wood, 3  00 

Third,  A.  A.  Hixon, 2  00 

Herbaceous  Plants. —  Miss  Sarah  W.  Story,               .        .        .  2  00 

Second,  Anthony  McLaren, 1  00 

OratuUies :  — 

James  Cartwright,  Gladioli, 2  00 

H.  B.  Watts,                 •*             2  00 

L.  W.  Goodell,  Petunias 1  00 

A.  A.  Hixon,           *•                 1  00 

W.  C.  Strong,  Foliage  of  seventeen  varieties  of  Maples,      .        .  1  00 

Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  Rhododendrons, 1  00 

Edwin  Sheppard,  Dianthus, 1  00 

George  S.  Tuttle,  Pompon  Dahlias, 1  00 

John  Pafker,  Dahlias, 1  00 

Edwin  Fewkes,  " .  1  00 

Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  Cut  Flowers, 1  00 

Stillman  S.  Hovey,           •*          *• 2  00 

Edwin  Fewkes,                "          " 1  00 

Edwin  Sheppard,              *•          " 1  00 

Miss  Sarah  W.  Story,      **          " 1  00 

C.  M.  Hovey,                    "          ** 1  00 

William  J.  Martin,           "          ** 1  00 

John  Parker,                    "          •* 1  00 

Mrs.  P.  D.  Richards,  Native  Plants, 1  00 

ANNUAL  EXHIBITION. 
September  16,  17,  18  and  19. 
Hunnetoell  Premiums. 
Evkrgrekx  Trees  and  Shrubs. —  Display  in  pots  of  other  than 
Native  Evergreens  of  New  England,  named,   William  C. 

Strong, $8  00 

Second,  J.  W.  Manning, 6  00 
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Society's  Prizes, 
Greenhouse  Plants. — Twelve  Greenhoase  and  Stove  Plants,  of 
different  named  varieties,  one  Dracaena  and  one  Croton 

admissible,  H.  H.  Hnnnewell, $40  00 

Second,  Samuel  R.  Payson,       .        .                .        .        .        .  30  00 

'Riird,  David  Allan 25  00 

Fourth,  C.  H.  Hovey  &  Co., 20  00 

Specimen'  Flowering  Plants.—  Six  named  varieties,  In  bloom, 

David  Allan, 16  00 

Single  named  specimen,  David  Allan,  Anthurium  Andreanum,   .  6  00 

Second,  Frederick  L.  Ames,                      **                  *'             .  4  00 

Third,  David  Allan,  Grevillea  Preissii, 8  00 

Variegated  Leaved  Plants.  —  Six  named  varieties,  not  offered 
in  the  collection  of  greenhouse  plants,  Crotons  and  Dra- 
caenas not  admissible,  H.  H.  Hunnewell,  .        .        .12  00 

Second,  Frederick  L.  Ames, 10  00 

Third,  Samuel  R.  Payson, 8  00 

Single  specimen,  named,  not  offered  in  any  collection,  G.  A. 

Nickerson,  Croton  Queen  Victoria, 5  00 

Second,  John  L.  Gardner.  Euri/a  latifolia  variegatay        .        .  4  00 

Caladittms.  —  Four  named  varieties,  Frederick  L.  Ames,      .  5  00 

Second,  David  Allan, 4  00 

Ferns  —  Six  named  varieties,  no  Adiantums  admissible,  Fred- 
erick L.  Ames,                 8  00 

Second,  David  Allan, 6  00 

Adiantums.  —  Six  named  varieties,  David  Allan,  .        .        .  6  00 

Second,  Samuel  R.  Payson, 4  00 

Tree  Fern.  —  Single  specimen,  named,  David  Allan,    .  6  00 

Second,  G.  A.  Nickerson, 4  00 

Lycopods. —  Four  named  varieties,  David  Allan,   .  8  00 

DRACiENAS. —  Six  named  varieties,  H.  H.  Hunne we  11,     .        .  8  00 

Second,  E.  W.  Gilmore, 6  00 

Crotons. —  Six  named  varieties,  in  not  exceeding  six-inch  pots, 

Frederick  L.  Ames, 6  00 

Second,  E.  W.  Gilmore, 4  00 

Third,  David  Allan 3  00 

Palm. —  Single    specimen,    named,    Samuel    R.    Payson,    Cocos 

Bonnettiy 6  00 

Second,  C.  H.  Hovey  &  Co.,  Pritckardia  Pacifica,    .        .        .  5  00 

Nepenthes. —  Three  plants,  named,  Frederick  L.  Ames,        .        .  6  00 

Agaves.—  Six  distinct  named  varieties,  C.  M.  Hovey,  .        .        .  4  00 

Second,  Benjamin  G.  Smith, 3  00 

Succulents. —  Collection  (other    than  Agaves   or   Yuccas)  of 

twelve  named  species  and  varieties,  C.  M.  Hovey,        .        .  4  00 
Orchids. —  Six  plants,  named  varieties,  in  bloom,  Frederick  L. 

Ames, 12  00 
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Three  plants,  named  varieties,  in  bloom,  E.  W.  Gilmore,  .        .  $8  00 

Second,  Frederick  L.  Ames, 6  00 

Single    plant,    in    bloom,    Frederick    L.    Ames,  Epidendrum 

prismatocarpumf 3  00 

Gi^DiOLi. —  Best  display,  and  best  kept^during  the  exhibition,  of 
named  or  unnamed  varieties,  filling  one  himdred  bottles, 

H.  B.  Watts, 10  00 

Second,  James  Cartwright 8  00 

Third,  Edwin  Sheppard, 6  00 

Dahlias. —  Twelve  named  varieties,  Edwin  Sheppard,          .  6  00 

Second,  C.  L.  Burr, 5  00 

Six  named  varieties,  Edwin  Sheppard, 4  00 

Second,  John  Parker, •      3  CO 

Third,  Macey  Randall, 2  00 

Three  named  varieties,  Edwin  Sheppard, 3  00 

Single  named  flower,  fancy  or  self,  Edwin  Sheppard,         .        .  2  00 
LiLiPUTiAN  Dahlias.  —  General  Display,  filling  twenty-five  bot- 
tles, George  S.  Tuttle,    .        .         • 3  00 

Second,  Macey  Randall, 2  OO 

Third,  Charles  L.  Burr, 1  00 

Cut  Flowers.  —  Best  Display,  and  best  kept^during  the  exhibi- 
tion, filling  one  hundred  and  fifty  bottles,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  .  16  OO 

Second,  C.  H.  Hovey  &  Co., 14  00 

Third,  W.  K.  Wood, 12  00 

Basket  of  Flowers.  —  Best  arranged,  and  best  kept  through 

the  exhibition,  James  O'Brien 6  00 

Second,  Mrs.  David  Allan, 5  OO 

Third,  Miss  Sarali  W.  Story, 4  00 

Gratuities:  — 
William  J.  Martin  (gardener  to  Henry  P.  Kidder),  Greenhouse  and 

Stove  Plants,           .        .         • 25  00 

H.  H.  Hunnewell,  twenty-two  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  and 

Cut  Flowers, 15  00 

Frederick  L.  Ames,  thirteen  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,   .        .  10  00 

G.  A.  Nickerson,  Crotons,  Dracaenas,  and  Palms,  sixteen  plants, .  10  00 

Robert.  T.  Jackson,  Hardy  Plants  and  Evergreens  in  pots,    .        .  3  00 

Samuel  R.  Payson,    Plants, 2  00 

Frederick  L.  Ames,       **       and  Cut  Flowers,        .        .        .        .  3  00 

E.  W.  Gilmore,               "         ».      u        *» 2  00 

Edwin  Fewkes,  Dahlias,  Sweet  Peas,  etc., 2  00 

John  Parker,            "       etc., 1  00 

Macey  Randall,        " 2  00 

Charles  L.  Burr,        * 2  00 

Edwin  Sheppard,     ** 1  00 

E.  W.  Sewall,  Nasturtiums  (twenty-eight  varieties),    .        .        .  1  00 

J.  S.  Johnson,           " 1  00 
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C.  M.  Horey,  Ferns, 82  00 

2  00 
2  00 

2  00 
1  00 

3  00 

1  00 
3  00 

2  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 

1  00 

2  00 
60  00 

1  00 

2  00 


**  **      in  Lower  HalU 

Stillman  S.  Hovey,  Asters  and  Marigolds, 
Robert  T.  Jackson,  *' 

Miss  Sarah  W.  Story,  Herbaceous  Plants, 
W.  C.  Strong,  Foliage  of  Trees  and  Shmbe, 
Norton  Brothers,  Roses,  .... 
L.  W.  Goodell,  Cut  Flowers, 

John  S.  Richards, 
Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,    " 
Miss  Emilie  Ropes,  '* 

Miss  Sarah  W.  Story,      ** 
Edwin  Sheppard,  *' 

N.  S.  Simpkins,  twelve  cut  Nymphceas,  .... 
E.  D.  Sturtevant,  Nelumbiums  and  Nymphseas, 
Frank  H.  Forbes,  Bouquet  of  Foliage  and  Wild  Flowers, 
Mrs.  P.  D.  Richards,  Native  Plants,        .... 


October  3. 
Gratuities :  — 

Edwin  Sheppard.  Single  and  Double  Dahlias 3  00 

C.  M.  Hovey,  Single  Dahlias, 2  00 

John  L.  Gardner,  Dahlias, •     .  2  00 

John  Parker,  " 1  00 

Stillman  S.  Hovey,  Marigolds  and  Dahlias, 1  00 

Miss  Sarah  W.  Story,  Cut  Flowers,  2  00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  *»  *»  1  oo 

Mrs.  T.  L.  Nelson,  '*  **  1  00 

Mrs.  P.  D.  Richards,  Wild  Flowers, 2  00 

November  7. 
Oratuity:  — 

John  C.  Hovey,  Plant  of  Hellehorus  niger, 2  00 


CHRYSANTHEMUM    SHOW. 
November  12  and  13. 


Chrys.inthemu.ms.  —  Six  Large  Flowered   or  Chinese,  distinct 

named  varieties,  one  plant  in  each  pot,  Henry  P.  Walcott,  .    012  00 
Three  Large  Flowered  or  Chinese,  distinct  named  varieties, 

one  plant  In  each  pot,  Henry  P.  Walcott,  .  8  00 

Second,  Edwin  Fewkes, 6  00 

Six  Japanese,  distinct  named  varieties,  one  plant  In  each  pot, 

Henry  P.  Walcott, 12  00 

Second,  Edwin  Fewkes, 10  00 
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Three  Japanese,  distinct  named  varieties,  one  piant  in  each 

pot,  Henry  P.  Walcott, 88  00 

Second,  Henry  P.  Walcott, 6  00 

Third,  Edwin  Fewlces, 4  00 

Four  Pompons,  distinct  named  varieties,   one  plant  in  each 

pot,  Henry  P.  Walcott 8  00 

Specimen  Plant,  Large  Flowered  or  Chinese,  named,  Henry  P. 

Walcott,  Mr.  Gladstone, 5  00 

Second,  Edwin  Fewkes,  Mr.  George  Glenny,       .        .        .        .  4  00 
Specimen  Plant,  Japanese,  named,  Henry  P.  Walcott,  Femand 

teral, •  .  5  00 

Second,  Edwin  Fewkes,  Carmen 4  00 

Specimen  Plant,  Anemone,  named,  Henry  P.  Walcott,  Timbale 

d* Argent,         . 5  00 

Best  display  of  forty  named  plants.  In  pots,  all  classes,  not  less 

than  ten  varieties,  E.  W.  Wood 25  00 

Second,  Edwin  Fewkes, 20  00 

Third,  Patrick  Malley, 18  00 

Twelve  cut  blooms.  Large  Flowered  or  Chinese,  named,  Edwin 

Fewkes 5  00 

Second,  Edwin  Sheppard, 4  00- 

Twelve  cut  blooms,  Japanese,  named,  Edwin  Sheppard,    .        .  5  00 

Second,  Edwin  Fewkes, 4  00 

Six  cut  blooms.  Large   Flowered  or  Chinese,  named,  Edwin 

Fewkes, 4  00 

Second,  Samuel  Neil, 3  00 

Six  cut  blooms,  Japanese,  named,  Edwin  Fewkes,                      .  4  00 

Second,  George  W.  Creesy, 3  00 

Display  of  twenty-four  sprays,  not  less  than  twelve  varieties. 
Large    Flowered    or    Chinese,  named,  in    vases,    Edwin 

Fewkes, 5  00 

Second,  E.  W.  Wood, 4  00 

Third,  Edwin  Sheppard, 3  00 

Fourth,  Samuel  Neil, 2  (K) 

Display  of  twenty-four  sprays,  not  less  than  twelve  varieties, 

Japanese,  named,  in  vases,  Edwin  Fewkes, .        .        .        .  6  00 

Second,  Edwin  Sheppard, 4  00 

Third,  E.  W.  Wood 3  00 

Fourth,  C.  M.  Hovey, 2  00 

Display  of  twenty-four  sprays,  not  less  than  twelve  varieties. 

Pompons,  named,  in  vases,  E.  W.  Wood,        .  4  00 
Orchids. —  Three  plants,  named  varieties,  in  bloom,  Frederick 

L.  Ames, 10  00 

Second,  E.  W.  Gilmore, 8  00 

Third,  Frederick  L.  Ames, 6  00 

Fourth,  E.  W.  Gilmore, 4  00 
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S1n8:le  plant,  in  bloom,  David  Allan,  Vanda  carulea. 
Second,  Frederick  L.  Ames,  Cypripedium  ffarrisianum  . 
Third,  E.  W.  Gilmore 


in  pots, 


Gratuities  :  — 
Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  Display  of  Chrysantbemnms, 
Norton  Brothers,  **  *' 

C.  M.  Hovey, 

Henry  P.  Walcott,  three  Seedling 
Edwin  Fewkes,  seven  *•  '» 

Fatten  &  Co. ,  Collection  of     •»  **  cut  blooms 

Warren  Heustis,  Ten  Chrysanthemums,  In  pots, 
J.  Lewis  Childs,  Cut 
Henry  P.  Walcott,  *• 
Mrs.  E.  M.  GUI,      - 
Edwin  Sheppard^   **  "  and  Pelargoniums,  etc., 

C.  M.  Hovey,  Greenhouse  Plants 

W.  A.  Mauda,  **  »*        cut  blooms  of,  . 

Collection  of  Orchids 

David  Allan,  "•         ♦*  *'        and  Cut  Flowers, 

Frederick  L.  Ames,     "  '»  ♦*  *♦  ** 

E.  W.  Gilmore,  *♦  "  '*  ** 

Sewall  Fisher,  "         **   Seedling  Carnations, 

Robert  Manning,  Snowberry,  Coralberry,  and  Bittersweet, 

Miss  Sarah  W.  Story,  Cut  Flowers, 

Stillman  S.  Hovey,         »«  «»  ... 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill.         Design, 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Webber,        '*       in  Immortelles, . 
Mrs.  Stillman  S.  Hovey,  Basket  of  Dried  Flowers, 
Mrs.  P.  D.  Richards,  Native  Flowers  and  Shrubs, 


«5  00 

4  00 

8  00 

12  00 

12  00 

8  00 

6  00 

5  00 

4  00 

4  00 

3  00 

2  00 

8  00 

6  00 

16  00 

3  00 

7  00 

8  00 

6  00 

6  00 

3  00 

1  00 

8  00 

8  00 

1  00 

1  00 

2  00 

4  00 

Drcembrr  5.  I 

Gratuities:  — 

Edwin  Sheppard,  Pelargoniums, 1  00 

Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  Cut  Flowers, 1  00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  •*  ** 1  00 

Deckmber  19. 
Gratuities :  — 

Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  Cut  Flowers, 1  00 

Mrs.  P.  D.  Richards,  Native  Plants, 2  00 


SILVER    MEDALS. 

January  24.     Samuel  R.  Payson,  Cattteya  labiata  Pwcivaliana. 

28.     Frederick   L.   Ames,  Five-flowered  spike   of   Vanda  San- 
deriana. 
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Spring  Exhibition,  March  19  and  20.     Frederick  L.  Ames,  Phalcenopsis 

Brymerianum. 
*'  "  "  F.  L.  Harris  (gardener  to  H.  H. 

Hunnewell) ,  for  skilful  culture 
of  Orchids. 
**  *'  *'  «*  William  Robinson   (gardener  to 

F.  L.  Ames),  for  skilful  culture 
of  Orchids. 
"  *'  '*  "  David  Allan  (gardener  to  R.  M. 

Pratt),  for  skilful  culture  of 
Orchids. 
June      20.   Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  for  New  Rhododendrons  in  1885. 
August  22.   N.  S.  Slmpklns,  for  skill  shown  In  cultivating  Nymphasa  rubra, 

y.  DevoniensiSf  N.  Zanzibaretisis  aurea,  N.dentata^  etc. 
Annual  Exhibition,  Sept.  15-18.     David  Allan,  Alocasia  Sanderiana. 

"  **  **         "         H.  H.   Hunnewell,  As]^raguB  plumosus 

scandenft. 
Chrysanthemum  Show,  Nov.  12  and   13.     Henry  P.  Walcott,   Seedling 

yellow  Chrysanthemum  B  25. 
December  6.     Miss  S.  W.  Story,  for  Herbaceous  Plants  during  the  season 
of  1885. 


BRONZE    MEDALS. 

February  28.    E.  M.  Wood  &  Co. ,  sixteen  Mar^chal  Nlel  Roses ;  and  for 

cultural  skill. 
December  5.      Anthony    McLaren,  for  Herbaceous    Plants    during  the 

sea.son  of  1885. 


FIRST  CLASS  CERTIFICATES  OF  MERIT. 

January    24.     Samuel  R.  Pay  son,  six  varieties  of  Cattleya  Triance, 

"  28.     C.  M.  Hovey,  Seedling  Amaryllis. 

February  28.    Edward  L.  Beard,  Primula  obconica. 

•*  28.    William  H.   Spooner,   Hybrid  Perpetual  Rose    Queen  of 

Queens. 
Spring  Exhibition,  March  19  and  20.     John  B.  Moore  &  Son,  New  Rose 

Col.  Felix  Breton. 

**  **  "  "  Edward  L.    Beard,  Narcissus    Sir 

Watkins. 
March  28.     David  Allan,  Double  Clematis  Maggie  Mitchell. 
April    11.     Frederick  L.  Ames,  Lfvlia  Philbrickiana. 
August  1.     F.  L.  Temple,  Hypericum  aureum. 

"       1.       "  **         Oaillardia  grandijlora, 

**      1.    Arthur  H.  Fewkes,  Milla  biflora. 

'*      1.    John  C.  Hovey,  Oro»tacAy»«pi'no»a. 
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August?.    William  J.  Martin,  gardener  to  Henry  P.  Kidder,  for  skill 
in  cultivating  Achimenes. 
**    16.    Denys  Zimglebel,  eight  pots  of  Dwarf  French  Asters. 
September  6.    Joseph  Tailby,  Rose  William  Francis  Bennett. 
*•  5.     C.  M.  Hovey,       ♦*       Perle  d'  Or. 

"  6.    Edwin  Fewkes,  Heliotrope  Roi  des  Nolrs. 

Annual  Exhibition,   September  16-18.      Frederick   L.    Ames,    DracoBfia 

Massangeana. 
*•  '*         H.  H.  Hunnewell,  I>racana  3f(M- 

sangeana. 
"  "  **  "  Frederick    L.    Ames,    Atacda 

crigtata. 
Chr>'santhemum  Show,  November  12, 13.    Henry    P.     Walcott,    Seedling 

yellow  Chrysanthemum  C  10. 

Henry    P.    Walcott,    Seedling 

yellow  Chrysanthemum  C  66. 

*•  **  "  **         FrederickL.  Ames,  CVpr<p«dittm 

tonsum,  C.  tesselatunij  and  C. 
porphyreum. 


REPORT 


OF  THE 


COMMITTEE    ON    FRUITS, 

FOB  THE  YEAB  1886. 


By  E.   W.   wood,   CHAraMAN. 


The  fruit  crop  of  the  past  year  throughout  the  State  has  been 
above  the  average.  A  marked  feature  has  been  the  large  excess 
of  Apples  over  the  amount  usually  produced  in  the  odd  year.  In 
many  orchards  in  the  State  the  crop  of  1884  was  destroyed  by  late 
frosts  in  the  spring,  and  those  orchards  have  borne  a  full  crop 
the  past  season,  thus  very  nearly  equalizing  the  yield  of  these  two 
years.  Though  the  owners  lost  the  crop  of  1884,  they  have 
been  partly  recompensed,  and  will  receive  a  further  substantial 
benefit  if  the  trees  continue  to  produce  their  fruit  on  the  odd 
year.  In  that  case,  our  State  will  be  amply  able  to  furnish  an 
annual  home  supply  of  this  fruit,  instead  of,  as  now,  depending 
upon  other  portions  of  the  country  in  alternate  years,  which  will 
be  a  decided  gain  to  both  producer  and  consumer.  The  supply 
the  past  season  has  been  beyond  the  demand  for  home  consump- 
tion; and  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand  barrels  per  week  have 
been  sent  to  foreign  markets.  The  prices  have  been  reasonable 
for  consumers  and  fairly  remunerative  to  the  growers. 

The  fruit  buds  on  the  Peach  trees  were  again  destroyed  the  last 
winter.  This  occurred  about  the  20th  of  December,  1884,  when 
there  had  been  no  extremely  low  temperature ;  but  immediately 
after  several  successive  days  of  cold  west  wind  it  was  discovered 
that  the  buds  were  all  killed.  From  this  it  appears  that  such 
a  result  does  not  depend  altogether  upon  extreme  cold ;  but  may 
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occur  from  other  conditions  of  the  atmosphere.  Neither  the  health 
nor  vigor  of  the  trees  seems  to  be  seriously  affected,  as  they  have 
made  fair  ^owth  the  past  season,  and  are  again  well  furnished 
with  fruit  buds. 

Strawberries. — The  crop  of  this  fruit  was  above  the  average, 
and  the  exhibition  more  than  usually  interesting.  Of  the  special 
prizes  for  the  best  four  quarts  of  any  variety,  the  first  and  second 
were  awarded  for  the  Sharpless ;  the  third,  for  one  of  several  new 
seedlings  introduced  by  P.  M.  Augur  &  Sons,  of  Middlefield, 
Conn.,  called  the  Jewell.  This  variety  compares  more  favorably 
with  the  Sharpless  in  size  than  any  previously  shown,  and  the 
Committee  thought  it  better  in  quality ;  and  from  plants  shown 
with  the  fruit  it  would  seem  to  be  unusually  productive.  It  is  an 
exceedingly  strong  gi'ower,  producing  runners  of  unusual  size. 
The  fourth  prize  was  taken  by  Warren  Heustis,  for  his  seedling 
Belmont;  which  fully  sustained  the  recommendations  previously 
given  in  these  reports.  As  a  late  variety  for  market  it  is  specially 
desirable.  For  the  best  seedling  introduced  since  1880,  the 
Society's  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  to  P.  M.  Augur  &  Sons  for 
the  Jewell.  For  one  quart  of  any  new  variety  not  previously 
exhibited,  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Augur  &  Sons 
for  the  Dewey  ;  which  was  of  fair  size,  good  form  and  color,  and 
superior  in  quality  to  any  other  of  the  new  varieties  shown.  The 
second  prize  was  awarded  to  W.  C.  Winter  for  the  Lincoln. 

There  have  been  the  usual  displays  of  other  small  fruits  at  the 
weekly  exhibitions ;  though  there  has  been  nothing  new  entitled  to 
special  mention. 

Currants  have  been  shown  in  about  the  usual  quantity.  All 
the  open  prizes  for  Red  varieties  have  been  taken  by  the  Ver- 
saillaise ;  and  the  prizes  for  White  were  divided  between  the 
French  Transparent  and  Dana's  Transparent. 

Cherries  were  exhibited  in  less  quantity  than  for  several  years. 
That  this  fruit  is  less  reliable  and  less  profitable  than  some  of  the 
others  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  larger  growers  give  it  com- 
paratively little  attention,  devoting  their  time  and  space  to  other 
fruits. 

Raspberries  were  shown  in  about  the  usual  quantity.  The  Cuth- 
bert  took  the  lead  as  a  prize  winner ;  this  variety  seems  to  have 
been  generally  adopted  by  the  growers.     This  fruit  deserves  more 
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attention  ;  it  is  easily  grown,  and  meets  with  ready  sale  at  fairly 
remunerative  prices.  ^ 

Blackberries. — The  prizes  for  this  fruit  were  all  awarded  to 
the  Dorchester.  While  this  variety  has  proved  the  most  desirable 
for  exhibition  pui^poses,  there  are  others  equally  if  not  more 
desirable  for  general  cultivation.  It  is  claimed  for  the  Kittatinny 
that  it  is  more  hardy,  a  good  cropper,  and  produces  good-sized, 
saleable  fruit. 

Gooseberries  were  shown  in  limited  quantity^.  They  are  grown 
to  less  extent  than  any  other  of  the  small  fruits.  The  prizes  were 
given  to  the  Downing  and  Smith's  Improved,  for  Natives ;  and  to 
the  Whitesmith  and  Bang-Up,  for  Foreign. 

Plums  were  shown  in  large  quantity  and  variety,  forming  an 
interesting  feature  of  the  weekly  and  annual  exhibitions.  The 
most  serious  obstacle  to  growing  this  f rait  is  the  black  wart ;  and 
the  only  remedy  for  this  disease,  thus  far  discovered,  is  cutting  it 
out  immediately  upon  its  appearance, — a  process  which  often 
disfigures  and  not  unfrequently  destroys  valuable  trees. 

Peaches. — The  frequent  failure  of  this  frait  within  the  last  few 
years  has  discouraged  the  larger  growers ;  and,  at  least  for  the 
immediate  future,  its  cultivation  will  be  confined  mostly  to  the 
private  garden,  where  a  few  trees  may  be  planted  every  year. 
The  fact  that  this  frait  is  now  frequently  destroyed  by  winters  less 
severe  than  it  endured  in  former  years,  when  abundant  crops  were 
produced,  would  indicate  that  the  trees  have  become  less  vigorous 
and  hardy.  Whether  any  improvement  can  be  secured  by  greater 
care  in  selecting  pits  and  buds  from  healthy  trees,  is  a  subject 
worthy  of  consideration. 

Grapes. — It  has  been  an  exceptionally  favorable  season  for 
this  fruit.  There  has  been  very  little  mildew,  and  the  continued 
mild  weather  in  October  gave  plenty  of  time  to  ripen  and  gather 
the  crop.  The  competition  for  the  prizes  has  been  larger  than 
for  several  years ;  and  the  specimens  exhibited  have  been  of 
superior  quality. 

Foreign  Grapes. — The  display  of  this  fruit  at  the  annual 
exhibition  by  David  Allan  was  the  finest  that  has  ever  come  under 
the  examination  of  the  present  Committee.  The  size,  color,  and 
finish  of  some  of  the  bunches  have  rarely  if  ever  been  equalled  at 
any  previous  exhibitions  of  the  Society . 
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Pears  have  been  abundant,  and  the  exhibitions  have  been  well 
sustained  through  the  season  ;  and  the  competition  on  some  of  the 
more  popular  varieties  has  been  so  great  that  the  Committee  have 
been  unable  to  recognize  properly  sJl  that  were  offered.  There 
have  been  some  complaints  among  growers  at  the  prices  realized  ; 
but  those  who  have  had  well-grown  fruit  of  such  varieties  as  the 
trade  demanded,  when  they  compare  the  prices  with  those  of 
other  articles,  either  of  luxury  or  necessity,  have  little  cause  for 
complaint.  The  opportunity  supplied  by  the  cold-storage  houses 
for  extending  the  season  of  some  of  the  earlier  pears  has  been  of 
great  advantage  to  the  growers.  All  the  better  varieties  of 
October  pears  could  be  furnished  in  perfect  condition  for  the 
Thanksgiving  dinner. 

Apples.  — As  already  stated  above,  there  has  not,  certainly  for 
many  years,  been  so  large  a  crop  of  apples  on  the  odd  year  as  was 
gathered  the  past  season.  At  this  year's  Annual  Exhibition,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  Society,  the  prizes  offered  for 
this  fruit  were  nearly  all  awarded. 

In  addition  to  the  displays  at  regular  exhibitions,  specimens^ 
have  been  received  and  placed  upon  the  tables  in  the  Library 
Room,  for  exhibition,  as  follows  :  — 

A.  L.  Hitchcock  sent  a  cluster  of  Grape  Fruit  received  from 
Florida,  resembling  Shaddocks,  but  growing  in  clusters.  This  is 
the  Citrm  pompelmos  racemoime  of  Risso  and  Poiteau. 

There  were  received  from  the  Maine  Pomological  Society  forty- 
three  varieties  of  Apples,  comprising  the  most  popular  kinds 
grown  in  that  State,  many  of  which  were  familiar  to  and  are  grown 
by  our  own  exhibitors. 

A  collection  of  Apples  was  received,  through  Hon.  Marshall 
P.  Wilder,  from  Nebraska.  They  were  very  smooth  and  fair,  and 
of  large  size ;  but  hardly  in  condition  to  afford  a  fair  test  of 
quality. 

A  dish  of  Seedling  Apples  was  received  from  John  F.  Jones, 
Contoocook,  N.H.  They  were  of  large  size,  perfect  form,  and  a 
deep  bright  red  color  throughout ;  of  fair  quality,  and  would  make 
a  very  attractive  market  variety. 

Of  fruits  previously  entered  for  the  Prospective  Prizes,  the 
Hayes  Grape  and  the  Belmont  Strawberry  were  the  only  ones  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  Committee  has  been  called.     P.  M. 
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Augur  &  Sons  have  this  yeai-  entered  their  Seedling  Strawberry, 
Jewell,  for  the  Prospective  Pi'ize  for  that  fruit. 

Of  the  $1,500  appropriated  for  prizes  and  gratuities  for  fruits, 
the  Committee  have  awarded  $1,225,  leaving  a  balance  of  $275. 
A  considerable  portion  of  this  balance  represents  prizes  offered 
for  peaches,  but  not  awarded,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  crop, 
and  the  consequent  absence  of  competition. 

The  increased  appropriation  for  next  year  has  enabled  the  Com- 
mittee to  offer  new  prizes ;  and  also  to  add  materially  to  the  old 
ones,  especially  for  those  fruits  in  which  there  is  the  strongest 
competition ;  and  they  feel  confident  that  these  measures  will 
result  in  an  accession  of  new  exhibitors,  and  in  more  assiduous 
efforts  on  the  part  of  our  habitual  contributors,  thus  making  our 
exhibitions  what  they  should  be, —  sources  of  continually  increas- 
ing interest  and  instruction. 

E.  W.  Wood,  \ 

Benj.  G.  SMrrH,         J 
Jacob  W.  Manning,  (   Coinmittee 
*  C.  F.  Curtis,  /  on  Fruits. 

O.  B.  Had  WEN,  j 

Warren  Fenno,         / 


PREMIUMS  AND  GRATUITIES  AWARDED  FOR  FRUITS. 


February  21. 
Gratuity :  — 
Asa  Clement,  Lady's  Sweet  Apples, ^1  00 

SPRING  EXHIBITION. 

March  19  and  20. 
Winter  Pears.  — A.  J.  Bigelow,  Anjou, 

Second,  Mary  Gardner,  Easter  Beurre,    . 
Winter  Apples.—  William  T.  Hall,  Northern  Spy, 

Second,  C.  Terry,  Baldwin,       .... 
Strawberries. —  One  pint,  T.  N.  Vail,  Sharpless, 

Gratuities :  — 
C.  C.  Balch,  Lemons  and  Oranges,  .... 

A.  S.  Mcintosh,  Apples  and  Pears, 

Mrs.  H.  V.  Draper,  Pears, 

Robert  Manning,         ••  

C.  Sumner  Jacobs,  Apples, 

B.  G.  Smith,  Collection, 

C.  W.  Grant,         *• 

Warren  Fenno,      " 


$3  00 

2  00 

3  00 

2  00 

3  00 

2  00 

2  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  00 

1  00 

April  4. 
Gratuity :  — 
T.  N.  Vail,  Sharpless  Strawberries, 2  00 

April  18. 
Gratuity :  — 
William  H.  Hunt,  Hunt  Russet  Apples, 1  00 

May  9. 
Gratuity :  — 
George  Hill,  Sharpless  Strawberries, I  00 

June  18. 
Gratuity : — 
O.  B.  Hadwen,  Apples, 1  00 
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June  20. 
Gratuities :  — 

Asa  Clement,  Apples, $1  00 

William  Doran  &  Son,  Strawberries, 1  00 

John  B.  Moore  &  Son,             *'                  1  00 

C.  E.  Grant,                              "                  1  00 

George  Hill,                              '•                  1  00 

ROSE  AND  STRAWBERRY  EXHIBITION. 


June  25  and  26. 
Special  Prizes. 
Strawberries. —  Four  quarts  of  any  variety,  Greorge  Hill,  Sharp- 
less,  Silver  Cup,  value, ^20  00 

Second,  George  V.  Fletcher,  Sharpless, 15  00 

Third,  P.  M.  Augur  &  Sons,  Jewell, 10  00 

Fourth,  Warren  Heustis,  Belmont, 5  00 

Best  Exhibition  of  a  Seedling  Strawberry  introduced  within 
the  last  five  years,  P.  M.  Augur  &  Sons,  Jewell,  Silver  Medal. 


Regular  Prizes. 
Strawberries.— Forty-eight   berries   of    Bidwell,    George  V 
Fletcher, 

Second,  William  Patterson, 
Charles  Downing,  E.  W.  Wood,  . 

Second,  C.  M.  Hovey, 

Third,  Joseph  D.  Fitts,      . 
Cumberland,  Benjamin  G.  Smith, 

Second,  J.  D.  Fitts,   .... 
Hervey  Davis,  E.  W.  Wood, 

Second,  John  B.  Moore  &  Son, 

Third,  B.  G.  Smith,   .... 
Hovey,  the  third  prize  to  C.  M.  Hovey, 
Jucunda,  C.  E.  Grant,   .... 
Miner's  Prolific,  the  second  prize  to  J.  D.  Fitts, 
Seth  Boyden,  the  second  prize  to  E.  W.  Wood, 
Sharpless,  Greorge  Hill,         .... 

Second,  John  B.  Moore  &  Son, . 
Twenty-four  berries  of  Bidwell,  the  second  prize  to  J.  D.  Fitts 
Champion,  the  second  prize  to  J.  D.  Fitts,  . 
Charles  Downing,  E.  W.  Wood, 

Second,  B.  G.  Smith, 
Crescent,  B.  Judkins,    . 

Second,  L.  W.  Weston, 
Cumberland,  William  Patterson, 

Second,  Warren  Heustis,  . 


4  00 

3  00 

4  00 

3  00 

2  00 

4  00 

3  00 

4  00 

3  00 
2  00 

2  00 

4  00 

3  00 

3  00 

4  00 
3  00 
2  00 

2  00 

3  00 

2  00 

3  00 

2  00 

3  00 
2  00 
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Hervey  IHiTis,  E.  W.  Wood,  03  00 

Second,  John  B.  Moore  &  Son, 2  00 

Jersey  Queen,  C.  M.  Hovey, 3  00 

Second,  J.  D.  Fitts, 2  00 

Manchester,  Warren  Heustis, 3  00 

Second,  J.  D.  Fitts, 2  00 

Miner's  Prolific,  the  second  prize  to  L.  W.  Weston,  .  2  00 

Seth  Boyden,  E.  W.  Wood, 3  00 

Sharpless,  George  Hill, 3  00 

Second,  William  Patterson, 2  00 

Any  other  variety,  C.  E.  Grant,  Longfellow,       .        .        .        .  3  00 

Second,  William  C.  Winter,  Seedling  No.  10,  .  2  00 

Third,  John  L.  Gardner,  James  Vick, 1  00 

Collection,  not  less  than  six  varieties,  J.  D.  Fitts,      .  4  00 

One  quart  of  any  new  variety,  P.  M.  Augur  &  Sons,  Dewey,  8  00 

Second,  William  C.  Winter,  Lincoln, 2  00 

Cherries. —  Two  quarts  of  any  variety,   S.   Lockwood,  Black 

Tartarian, 2  00 

Foreign  Grapes. —  Two  bunches  of  any  variety,  E.  S.  Converse, 

Black  Hamburg 5  00 

Forced  Peaches. —  Six  specimens  of  any  variety,  William  C. 

Winter, 3  00 

Oratuities : — 

E.  S.  Converse,  Foreign  Grapes, 2  00 

C.  E.  Grant,  Strawberries, 2  00 

July  11. 

Strawberries.— Twenty-four  berries  of  any  variety,   Warren 

Heustis,  Belmont, 3  00 

Second,  C.  E.  Grant,  Longfellow, 2  00 

Third,  Warren  Heustis,  Middlesex, 1  00 

Cherries. —  Two  quarts  of  Downer's  Late,  M.  W.  Chadboume, .  2  00 

Second,  C.  N.  Brackett, 1  00 

Any  other  variety,  Warren  Fenno,  Norfolk,        .        .  2  00 

Raspberries.— Two  quarts  of  any  variety,  C.  E.  Grant,  Herstine,  8  00 

Second,  William  Doran  &  Son,  Highland  Hardy,     .        .  2  00 
Currants. —  Forty-eight  bunches  of   any  Red  variety,  B.    G. 

Smith,  VersalUalse, 4  00 

Second,  M.  W.  Chadboume,  VersalUalse,  3  00 

Third,  William  Doran  &  Son,         ••                  ....  2  00 

Oratuities : — 

S.  Lockwood,  Cherries, 2  00 

M.  W.  Chadboume,  Collection, 1  00 
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JULT   18. 

Raspberries. —  Collection  of  not  less  than  four  varieties,  two 

quarts  of  each,  William  Doran  &  Son, #4  00 

Second,  C.  E.  Grant, 8  00 

Two  quarts  of  any  variety,  John  B.  Moore  &  Son,  Souchetti,  .  3  00 

Second,  B.  Judkins,  Cuthbert, 2  00 

Currants.— Twenty-four  bunches  of  Versaillaise,  B.  G.  Smith,  2  00 

Second,  W.  K.  Wood, 1  00 

Any  other  Red  variety,  B.  G.  Smith,  Fay's  Prolific,    .        .        .  2  00 

Second,  B.  G.  Smith,  Victoria, 1  00 

Gratuities : — 

C.  E.  Grant,  Strawberries 1  00 

Warren  Heustis,    "                  1  00 

C.  N.  Brackett,  Cherries, 1  00 

S.  Lockwood,          *'                  1  00 

Warren  Fenno,       '*                  1  00 

July  25. 

Raspberries. —  Two  quarts  of  any  variety,  C.  E.  Grant,  Cuthbert,  2  00 

Second,  B.  Judkins,  Cuthbert, 1  00 

Currants. —  Twenty-four  bunches  of   any  Red  variety,  B.  G. 

Smith,  Versaillaise, 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  Versaillaise, 2  00 

Third,  W.  K.  Wood,                 "                 1  00 

Any  White  variety,  B.  G.  Smith,  Dana's  Transparent,                .  2  00 

Second,  B.  G.  Smith,  French  Transparent,       .  1  00 
Gooseberries. —  Two  quarts  of  any  Native  variety,  M.  W.  Chad- 

boume,  Downing, 3  00 

Second,  B.  G.  Smith,  Smith's  Improved 2  00 

Gratuities : — 

M.  W.  Chadbourne,  Currants, 1  00 

Warren  Heustis,             *' 1  00 

Warren  Fenno,  Gooseberries, 1  00 

C.  E.  Grant.  Raspberries, 1  00 

August  1. 
Blackberries. —  Two  quarts  of  any  variety,   A.   S.  Mcintosh, 

Dorchester, 8  00 

Second,  M.  W.  Chadbourne,  Dorchester 2  00 

Third,  L.  W.  Weston,                      *'                  ....  1  00 
Gooseberries. —  Two  quarts  of  Foreign,  B.  G.  Smith,  White- 
smith,        2  00 

Second,  B.  G.  Smith,  Bang-Up, I  00 
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Pears. —  Summer  Doyenne,  Horace  Eaton,     . 
Second,  Warren  Fenno,     .... 

Third,  B.  G.  Smith, 

Any  otlier  variety,  A.  S.  Mcintosh,  Madeleine, 
Second,  A.  W.  Nelson, 
Third,  Warren  Fenno,  '* 

Gratuities : — 
C.  E.  Grant,  Raspberries,         .... 
Warren  Fenno,        Gooseberries,    . 
M.  W.  Chadboume,  **  and  Currants, 

Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Seedling  Gooseberry, 


August  8. 
Apples. —  Sweet  Bough,  Warren  Heustis, 

Second,  Warren  Fenno, 

Any  other  variety,  Charles  F.  Curtis,  Williams, 
Warren  Fenno,  Red  Astrachan, 
Pears.—  GIffard,  John  L.  Bird,        .... 
Second,  Charles  F.  Curtis,        .... 

Third,  B.  G.  Smith, 

Any  other  variety,  B.  G.  Smith,  Jargonelle, 
Second,  M.  W.  Chadboume,  Osband's  Summer, 

Gratuities :  — 
B.  G.  Smith,  Gooseberries  and  Blackberries, 

A.  S.  Mcintosh,  Blackberries,         .... 

B.  C.  Vose,  **  .... 
M.  W.  Chadboume,  Collection,       .        .        .       '. 

C.  E.  Grant,  •*  .... 


August  15. 
Apples. —  Oldenburg,  C.  C.  Shaw,  . 

Second,  Warren  Fenno,     . 
Red  Astrachan,  C.  C.  Shaw, 

Second,  Horace  Eaton, 

Third,  Warren  Fenno, 
Williams,  Charles  F.  Curtis, 

Second,  Asa  Clement, 

Third,  Josiah  Crosby, 
Prabs. —  Clapp's  Favorite,  Horace  Eaton, 

Second,  John  L.  Bird, 

Third,  C.  S.  Hosmer, 
Manning's  Elizabeth,  Mrs.  Mary  Langmaid 

Second,  Warren  Fenno,     . 
Any  other  variety,  George  Frost,  Quimper, 

Second,  C.  N.  Brackett,  Brandywine, 
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Foreign  Grapes. — Two  bunches  of  any  variety,  David  Allan, 

Black  Hamburg, -  #5  00 

Second,  John  S.  Farlow,  Cannon  Hall  Muscat,        .  4  00 

OratuUy:  — 

Warren  Fenno,  Collection, 1  00 

August  22. 

Pears.— Bartlett,  George  S.  Harwood, 3  00 

Second,  Samuel  Hartwell, 2  00 

Third,  C.  N.  Brackett, 1  00 

Hostiezer,  George  S.  Harwood, 2  00 

Second,  C.  N.  Brackett, 1  00 

Tyson,  A.  S.  Mcintosh, 2  00 

Second,  Samuel  Mcintosh, 1  00 

Any  other  variety,  C.  M.  Hovey,  Clapp's  Favorite,      .        .        .  2  00 

Second,  Warren  Heustis,               "            "               ...  1  00 

Peaches. — Any  variety,  Warren  Fenno,  Hale's  Early,  .                 .  3  00 

GhratuitUs : — 

Warren  Fenno,  Pears  and  Apples, 2  00 

M.  W.  Chadbourne,  Pears, 1  00 

A.  S.  Mcintosh,            '» 1  00 

August  29. 

Apples. —  Any  variety,  Samuel  Hartwell,  Williams,       .        .        .  3  00 

Second,  B.  G.  Smith,                                   "                 ...  2  00 

Third,  Warren  Heustis, 1  00 

PBARS.—  Bartlett,  George  S.  Harwood, 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Winn, 2  00 

Third,  Samuel  Hartwell, 1  00 

Any  other  variety,  A.  McDermott,  Clapp's  Favorite,  .        .        .  2  00 

Second,  A.  S.  Mcintosh,  Tyson, •  1  00 

Plums.  —  Any  variety,  John  B.  Moore  &  Son,  Washington,  .  3  00 

Second,  Samuel  Hartwell,  Niagara 2  00 

Third,  B.  G.  Smith,  Bradshaw, 1  OO 

Native  Grapes.  —  Six  bunches  of  any  variety,  Samuel  Hartwell, 

Moore's  Early, 3  00 

Second,  B.  G.  Smith,  Champion, 2  OO 

Third,  C.  N.  Brackett,        "              1  00 

Oratuities :  — 

B.  G.  Smith,  Grapes, 1  00 

Mrs.  H.  V.  Draper,  Plums, 1  00 

Horace  Partridge,  Grapes, 1  00 

John  C.  Park,  Crab  Apples, 1  00 

Warren  Fenno,  Collection, I  00 

M.  W.  Chadbourne,  '*               1  00 
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September  5. 

Apples.— Foundling,  L.  W.  Weston, 63  OC 

Second,  Warren  Fenno, 2  OC 

Gravenstein,  Frank  Smith, S  OC 

Second,  Samuel  Hartwell, 2  00 

Third,  Warren  Heustis, 1  00 

Porter,  Samuel  Hartwell, 3  00 

Second,  C.  W.  Grant, 2  00 

Third,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Winn, 1  00 

Any  other  variety,  Mrs.  M.  A.  FuUick,  Williams,                        .  2  00 

Second,  Samuel  Hartwell,  Sparhawk, 1  00 

Pears. — ^Andrews,  Mrs.  Mary  Lang  maid, 2  00 

Second,  B.  G.  Smith, 1  00 

Boussock,  George  S.  Harwood, 2  00 

Second,  Horace  Eaton, 1  00 

Any  other  variety,  William  H.  Hunt,  Clapp's  Favorite,  2  00 
Second,  S.  Lockwood,                           **             *♦               .        .  i  oo 
Plums. — Collection  of  not  less  than  four  varieties,  Samuel  Hart- 
well,          3  00 

Second,  Horace  Eaton, 2  00 

Third  L.  W.  Goodell,                          .  • 1  00 

Any  other  variety,  F.  J.  Butcher,  McLaughlin,  .        .                .  2  00 

Second,  Samuel  Hartwell, 1  00 

Native  Grapes.—  Six  bunches  of  Hartford,  Cephas  H.  Brackelt,  3  00 

Moore's  Early,  John  B.  Moore  &  Son, 3  00 

Second,  Samuel  Hartwell, 2  00 

Any  other  variety,  B.  G.  Smith,  Cottage, 3  00 

Second,  B.  G.  Smith,  Ives's  Seedling, 2  00 

Oratutties :  — 

M.  W.  Chadboume,  Collection, 1  00 

Samuel  Hartwell,             ** 1  00 

ANNUAL  EXHIBITION. 

September  16,  16,  17,  and  18. 

Special  Prizes, 

Twelve  Gravenstein  Apples,  C.  C.  Shaw, $55  00 

Twelve  Bartlett  Pears,  Mrs.  Mary  Langmaid,  5  00 
Twelve  bunches  of  Native  Grapes,   of    any  variety,   John  B. 

Moore  &  Son,  Moore's  Early, 5  00 

For  the  heaviest  and  best  ripened  bunch  of  any  Foreign  Black 
Grape,  not  less  than  live   pounds,  David  Allan,  Alnwick 

Seedling, 8  00 

For  the  heaviest  and  best  ripened  bunch  of  any  Foreign  White 

Grape,  not  less  than  five  pounds,  David  Allan,  Syrian,  .  8  00 
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Begular  Prizes, 

Apples.—  Baldwin,  C  C.  Shaw, ^  ^ 

Second,  Samuel  Hartwell, .        .        ' ^^ 

Third,  L.  W.  Weston, ^  ^ 

Danvers  Sweet,  C.  C.  Shaw, 2  00 

Second,  J.  T.  Foste/, ^  ^ 

Fall  Orange  or  Holden,  Samuel  Hartwell, 3  00 

Second,  C.  W.  Grant, 2  00 

Fameuse,  Horace  Eaton, ^  ^ 

Second,  George  V.  Fletcher, 2  00 

Foundling,  Warren  Feijno, *  ^ 

Second,  L.  W.  Weston, ^  ^ 

Garden  Royal,  J.  C.  McNeil,         ......  3  00 

Second,  Samuel  Hartwell, 2  00 

Golden  Russet,  the  second  prize  to  Warren  Fenno,    .        .        .  1  00 

Gravensteln,  Samuel  Hartwell, *  ^ 

Second,  Charles  H.  Steams, ^  ^ 

Third,  Warren  Heustis, 2  00 

Hubbardston,  C.  N.  Brackett, *  00 

Second,  L.  W.  Weston, 3  00 

Third,  Josiah  Crosby,        .' 2  00 

Hunt  Russet,  Samuel  Hartwell, ^  00 

Lady's  Sweet,  Warren  Fenno, 2  00 

Leicester,  the  second  prize  to  O.  B.  Hadwen,      .        .        .  1  00 

Lyscom,  Samuel  Hartwell, 2  00 

Second,  C.  W.  Grant, 1  00 

Maiden'8  Blush,  C.  C  Shaw, 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Winn,         . 1  00 

Northern  Spy,  Warren  Fenno,      . 3  00 

Second,  C.  C  Shaw, 2  00 

Third,  W.  A.  Morse, 1  00 

Porter,  C.  C.  Shaw, 3  00 

Second,  Francis  Smith, 2  00 

Pumpkin  Sweet,  Samuel  Hartwell, 2  00 

Second,  George  W.  Stearns, 1  00 

Rhode  Island  Greening,  C.  N.  Brackett 4  00 

Second,  W.  C.  Eustis,        . 3  00 

Roxbury  Russet.  L.  W.  Goodell, 4  00 

Second,  John  L.  D' Wolf, 3  00 

Third,  C.  C.  Shaw, 2  00 

Tolman's  Sweet,  C.  C.  Shaw, 3  00 

Second,  J.  T.  Foster, 2  00 

Third,  Josiah  Crosby,        .    ^ 1  00 

TompkinsKing,  W.  A.  Morse,' 3  00 

Second,  C.  C.  Shaw, 2  00 

Washington  Royal,  Samuel  Hartwell,  .        .        .        .                .  3  00 

Second,  0.  B.  Hadwen, 2  00 
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Washington  Strawberry,  Warren  Fenno, $2  00 

Any  other  variety,  George  M.  Steams,  Chenango,      .                .  8  00 

Second,  C.  C.  Shaw,  Oldenburg, 2  00 

Third,  C.  C.  Shaw,  Sudbury  Sweet, 1  00 

Crab  Apples. —  Twenty-four  specimens  of  Hyslop,  Cephas  H. 

Brackett, .        .  2  00 

Second,  B.  Judkins, 1  00 

Transcendent,  C.  H.  Brackett, 2  00 

Second,  Samuel  Hartwell, 1  00 

Fears.  —  Angouleme,  John  McClure, 4  00 

Second,  Edwin  A.  Hall, 3  00 

Third,  W.  P.  Walker 2  00 

Anjou,  Mrs.  Mary  Langmald, «      .  4  00 

Second,  John  McClure, 3  00 

Third,  C.  N.  Brackett, 2  00 

Fourth,  E.  W.  Wood, 1  00 

Bartlett,  John  McClure, 4  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Mary  Langmald, ,        .  3  00 

Third,  N.  D.  Harrington, 2  00 

Fourth,  A.  S.  Mcintosh, 1  00 

Belle  Lucrative,  Mrs.  Mary  Langmald, 2  00 

Second,  Warren  Heustis, 1  00 

Bosc,  George  S.  Curtis, 4  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Mary  Langmald, 3  00 

Third,  W.  P.  Walker, 2  00 

Fourth,  George  S.  Harwood, 1  00 

Boussock,  John  B.  Turner, 2  00 

Second,  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 1  00 

Clairgeau,  Mrs.  Mary  Langmald, 3  00 

Second,  W.  P.  Plimpton, 2  00 

Third,  Charles  F.  Curtis, 1  00 

Cornice,  George  S.  Harwood, 3  00 

Second,  Horace  Eaton, 2  00 

Third,  Warren  Fenno, 1  00 

Dana*s  Hovey,  M.  W.  Chadboume, 4  00 

Second,  George, Frost, 3  00 

Third,  Warren  Fenno, 2  00 

piel,  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 3  00 

Second,  George  Newmarsh, 2  00 

Goodale,  O.  B.  Hadwen,        .                2  00 

Second,  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 1  00 

Hardy,  C.  F.  Curtis, 3  00 

Second,  A.  S.  Mcintosh, 2  00 

HoweU,  E.  W.  Wood, 2  00 

Second,  C.  E.  Richardson, 1  00 

Lawrence,  Mrs.  Mary  Langmald, 3  00 

Second,  C.  N.  Brackett, 2  00 
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Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  B.  G.  Smith, $S  00 

Second,  George  S.  Harwood, 2  00 

Marie  Louise,  John  L.  D'Wolf , 2  00 

Second,  A.  S.  Mcintosh, 1  00 

Merriam,  John  L.  D'Wolf 3  00 

Second,  Warren  Fenno, 2  00 

Onondaga,  Warren  Fenno, 2  00 

Second,  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 1  00 

Paradise  of  Autumn,  C.  M.  Hovey, 8  00 

Second,  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 2  00 

Seckel,  George  S.  Harwood, 4  00 

Second,  Samuel  Hartwell, 8  00 

Third,  Warren  Fenno, 2  00 

Sheldon,  George  S.  Harwood, 4  00 

Second,  Cephas  H.  Brackett, 8  00 

Third,  C.  F.  Curtis, 2  00 

Souvenir  du  Congr^s,  C.  N.  Brackett, 2  00 

Second,  Warren  Fenno, 1  00 

St.  Michael  Archangel,  Warren  Heustis, 3  00 

Second,  T.  M.  Davis, 2  00 

Superfln,  Warren  Fenno,       .        .        • 2  00 

Second,  A.  S.  Mcintosh, 1  00 

Urbaniste,  A.  S.  Mcintosh, 8  00 

Second,  John  L.  Bird, 2  00 

Vicar,  A.  8.  Mcintosh 2  00 

Second,  S.  Lockwood, 1  00 

Winter  Nelis,  W.  P.  Walker, 2  00 

Second,  E.  W.  Wood, 1  00 

Any  other  variety,  Warren  Fenno,  De  Tongres,                   .        .  3  00 

Second,  Horace  Eaton,  Fredericlc  Clapp, 2  00 

Third,  A.  S.  Mcintosh,  Kingsessing, 1  00 

Peaches.  —  Any  variety,  Warren  Fenno,  Seedling,                .  8  00 

Nectarines. — Any  variety,  Warren  Fenno, 2  00 

Plums. — Not  less  than  four  varieties,  Samuel  Hartwell,       .        .  5  00 

Second,  Horace  Eaton, 4  00 

Third,  John  B  Moore  &  Son, 8  00 

Any  other  variety,  Samuel  Hartwell,  Jefferson,  .                 .        .  8  00 

Second,  F.  J.  Dutcher,  McLaughlin, 2  00 

Third,  F.  J.  Dutcher,  Green  Gage, 1  00 

Native  Grapes. —  Six  bunches  of  Concord,  Cephas  H.  Brackett,  8  00 

Second,  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 2  00 

Delaware,  Cephas  H.  Brackett, 8  00 

Second,  Joseph  S.  Chase, 2  00 

Third,  Horace  Eaton, 1  00 

Massasoit,  John  B.  Moore  &  Son, 8  00 

Second,  Cephas  H.  Brackett, 2  00 

Third,  Joseph  S.  Chase, 1  00 
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Moore's  Early,  John  B.  Moore  &  Son, $8  00 

Second,  Charles  Williams,         .......  2  00 

Third,  Samuel  Hartwell, I  00 

Wilder,  John  B.  Moore  &  Son 3  00 

Second,  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 2  00 

Worden,  John  B.  Moore  &  Son, 3  00 

Second,  Samuel  Hartwell, 2  00 

Third,  B.  Judkins, 1  00 

Any  other  variety,  B.  G.  Smith,  Lindley, 3  00 

Second,  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Niagara, 2  00 

Third.  Samuel  Hartwell,  Cottage, 1  00 

Foreign  Grapks. —  Four  varieties,  two  bunches  of  each,  David 

Allan, 10  00 

Third  prize,  E.  H.  Luke, 6  00 

Fourth,  B.  G.  Smith, 4  00 

Two  bunches  of  Black  Hamburg,  David  Allan,  .        .        .        .  6  00 

Wilmot*s  Black  Hamburg,  the  third  prize  to  B.  G.  Smith,          .  3  00 

Muscat  of  Alexandria,  David  Allan,    ...                .        .  5  00 

Any  other  variety,  David  Allan,  Lady  Downes,  .        .        .  6  00 

The  third  prize  to  E.  H.  Luke,  Golden  Hamburg,    .        .  3  00 

Cranberries. —  Half  peck,  Dwight  C.  Bobbins,    .                .  2  00 

Second,  C.  W.  Grant, 1  00 

Chratuities : — 

Albert  Bresee,  Apples, 1  00 

C.  W.  Grant,         "            1  00 

M.  W.  Chadboume,  Apples  and  Pears, 3  00 

W.  A.  Morse,                 »»          u        t»                 2  00 

C.  N.  Brackett,    Pears, 2  00 

Marshall  P.  Wilder,  " 2  00 

Warren  Fenno,          " 2  60 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Winn,     '* 1  00 

StlUman  S.  Hovey,    •• 1  00 

Michael  Finegan,       '• 100 

B.  G.  Smith,               ** 1  00 

C.  H.  Johnson,           ** 1  00 

William  H.  Hunt,      *•      and  Quinces, 1  00 

William  C.  Strong,   Grapes, 2  00 

John  B.  Moore  &  Son,      " 2  00 

Marshall  P.  Wilder,         »* 2  00 

A.  J.  Tillson,  Pocklington  Grapes, 1  00 

Edmund  D.  Sturtevant,  Papaws  (Agimina  triloba) ,                         .  1  00 

H.  L.  Barnes,  Osage  Oranges, 2  00 

September  26. 
Gratuity :  — 

Samuel  Hartwell,  Apples, 2  00 
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October  3. 

Apples.— Gravenstein,  Francis  Smith, 

Second,  William  T.  Hall,  . 

Tliird,  Samuel  Hartwell,    . 
Fall  Orange,  Samuel  Hartwell, 

Second,  C.  W.  Grant, 
Porter,  Edmund  F.  Knight,  . 

Second,  William  Patterson, 
Any  other  variety,  M.  W.  Chadboume,  Hubbardston 

Second,  Warren  Fenno,  Queen, 
Pears. —  Angouleme,  W.  S.  Janvrin, 

Second,  S.  G.  Damon, 

Third,  John  McClure, 
Bosc,  Mrs.  Mary  Langmaid, 

Second,  W.  P.  Walker, 

Third,  W.  S.  Janvrin^ 
Clairgeau,  William  T.  Hall, 

Second,  S.  G.  Damon, 

Third,  Warren  Fenno, 
Comice,  George  S.  Hanvood 

Second,  Horace  Eaton, 

Third,  Warren  Fenno, 
Frederick  Clapp,  Horace  Eaton, 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  B.  G.  Smith, 

Second,  T.  M.  Davis, 

Third,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Winn,   . 
Seckel,  George  S.  Harwood, 

Second,  N.  D.  Harrington, 

Third,  W.  C.  Eustls,  . 
Sheldon,  W.  S.  Janvrin, 

Second,  J.  W.  Knowles,     . 

Third,  John  L.  Bird,  . 
Superfin,  George  H.  Dickerman, 

Second,  Warren  Fenno,     . 

Third,  A.  S.  Mcintosh, 
Urbaniste,  A.  S.  Mcintosh,  . 

Second,  M.  W.  Chadboume, 

Third,  Warren  Fenno, 
Any  other  variety,  Warren  Fenno,  De  Tongres, 

Second,  A.  S.  Mcintosh,  Marie  Louise, 

Third,  George  H.  Dickerman,  Howell, 
Quinces.—  B.  G.  Smith,  .... 

Second,  Mrs.  M.  T.  Goddard,    . 
Peaches. —  Any  variety,  Warren  Fenno, 

Second,  N.  D.  Harrington, 
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Native  Grapes. —  Six  bunches  of  Brighton,  Joseph  S.  Chase,     . 

Second,  B.  G.  Smith, 

Third,  S.  G.  Damon, 

Concord,  A.  J.  Bigelow 

Second,  J.  P.  Hayward, 

Third,  S.  G.  Damon, 

Delaware,  G.  B.  Andrews, 

Third  prize,  Horace  Eaton, 

lona,  Horace  Eaton, 

Second,  F.  H.  Perry, 

Tliird,  B.  G.  Smith, 

Isabella,  S.  G.  Stone, 

Second,  J.  P.  Hayward, 

Third,  B.  G.  Smith 

Massasoit,  John  B.  Moore  &  Sou, 

Second,  S.  G.  Damon, 

Third,  Cephas  H.  Brackett, 

Moore's  Early,  John  B.  Moore  &  Son, 

Second,  Samuel  Hart  well, 

Prentiss,  Joseph  S.  Chase, 

Second,  F.  J.  Dutcher, 

Wilder.  J.  P.  Hayward, 

Second,  John  B.  Moore  &  Son, 

Third.  S.  G.  Damon, 

Any  other  variety,  John  B.  Moore  &  Son,  Hayes, 

Second,  J.  P.  Hayward,  Wordeu 

Third,  B.  G.  Smith,  Lindley, 

FoREiGX  Grapes. —  Two  bunches  of  any  variety,  J.  P.  Hayward, 

Muscat  Hamburg, 

•    Second,  J.  P.  Hayward,  Black  Hamburg,         .        .        .        . 

Third,  J.  P.  Hayward,  Syrian, 


Gratuities :  — 
Samuel  Hartwell,  xVpples, 
C.  N.  Brackett,       Pears, 

A.  S.  Mcintosh,  ♦» 

B.  G.  Smith, 
M.  W.  Chadbourne,     *' 
Warren  Fenno,  " 
S.  G.  Damon,  Apples  and  Pears, 
G.  B.  Andrews,  Concord  Grapes, 

C.  W.  Grant,  Cranberries, 


Gratuities :  — 
John  F.  Jones.  Apples, 
Robert  Manning,  Pears, 
Clifton  H.  Paige,     ♦* 


October  10. 
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October  17. 
Oratuity:  — 

N.  D.  Harrington,  Pears, ^1  00 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW. 

NoVEBfBER  12  AND   13. 

French  Premiums. 

Apples.— Baldwin,  0.  C.  Shaw, ^2  00 

Second,  Samuel  Hartwell, 1  00 

Danvers  Sweet,  C.  C.  Shaw, 2  00 

Second,  J.  T.  Foster i  qq 

Hubbardston,  M.  W.  Chadboume, 2  00 

Second,  William  T.  Hall, !  1  00 

Hunt  Russet,  C.  W.  Grant, 2  00 

Second,  Samuel  Hartwell, 1  Oo 

Lady*8  Sweet,  Warren  Fenno, 2  00 

Northern  Spy,  William  T.  Hall, 2  00 

Second,  Warren  Fenno, 1  Oo 

Rhode  Island  Greening,  A.  S.  Mcintosh, 2  00 

Second,  Samuel  Mcintosh, 1  00 

Roxbury  Russet,  Cephas  H.  Brackett 2  00 

Second,  L.  W.  Goodell, 1  Oo 

Tolman's  Sweet,  C.  C.  Shaw, 2  00 

Second,  J.  T.  Foster, 1  00 

Tompkins  King,  John  Parker, 2  00 

Second,  James  H.  Clapp, 1  00 

Society's  Prizes, 

Pears. —  Angouleme,  S.  G.  Damon, 3  00 

Second,  Varnum  Frost, 2  00 

Third,  T.  M.  Davis, !        .  1  00 

Anjou,  William  T.  Hall, 3  00 

Second,  S.  G.  Damon, 2  00 

Third,  Warren  Fenno, 1  00 

Comice,  George  S.  Harwood, 3  00 

Second,  Warren  Fenno, 2  00 

Third,  John  McClure, 1  00 

Dana's  Hovey,  John  B.  Moore  &  Son 3  00 

Second,  Warren  Fenno, 2  00 

Third,  M.  W.  Chadbourne, 1  00 

Glout  Morceau,  John  L.  Bird, 3  00 

Second,  Warren  Fenno, 2  00 

Third,  Mary  Gardner, 1  00 
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Josephine  of  Mallnes,  Warren  Fenno» $8  00 

Second,  B.  G.  Smith, 2  00 

Third,  John  L.  Bird 1  00 

Langelier,  S.  G.  Damon, 3  00 

Second,  A.  8.  Mcintosh, 2  00 

Third,  John  L.  Bird, 1  00 

Lawrence,  Andrew  McDermott, 3  00 

Second,  John  McClure 2  00 

Third,  WilUam  T.  Hall, 1  00 

Vicar,  A.  S.  Mcintosh, 3  00 

Second,  William  T.  Hall, 2  00 

Third,  Samnel  Mcintosh, 1  00 

Winter  Nelis,  Andrew  McDermott, 3  00 

Second,  Jesse  Haley, •  2  00 

Third,  E.  W.  Wood, 1  00 

Any  other  variety,  S.  G.  Damon,  Diel, 8  00 

Second,  B.  G.  Smith,                    " 2  00 

Third,  S.  G.  Damon,  Clairgeau, 1  00 

Gratuities:— 

C.  W.  Grant,             Apples, 2  00 

Mrs.  M.  T.  Goddard,      ** 1  00 

A.  S.  Mcintosh,  Pears 3  00 

J.  P.  Knight,  Seedling  Japanese  Pears, 1  00 

C.  N.  Brackett,  Apples  and  Pears, 100 

Warren  Fenno,       «««««« 2  00 

George  Seavems,  Quinces, 1  00 

R.  Manning,               "               1  00 

John  Parker,              *»               •        .        .  1  00 

John  B.  Moore  &  Son,  Grapes I  00 

C.Terry,                              "              1  00 

8.  G.  Damon,                      "              1  00 

George  W.  Holden,            "              1  00 

M.  W.  Chadboume,  Collection, 2  00 

November  28. 
Oratuities :  — 

T.  Putnam  Symonds,  Apples  and  Pears, 2  00 

Joseph  S.  Chase,  Grapes, 1  00 


REPORT 


OF    THE 


COMMITTEE  ON  YEGETABLES, 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1886. 


By  CHARLES   N.   BRACKETT,   Chairman. 


In  submitting  the  following  report,  your  Committee  have  the 
pleasure  of  being  able  to  say  that  the  various  vegetable  exhibits 
throughout  the  season  have  been  equal  in  quality  to  those  of  any 
previous  year.  The  quantity  shown  at  the  Annual  Exhibition  was 
perhaps  not  quite  so  great  as  in  some  former  seasons,  yet  any 
deficiency  in  this  respect  was  w^e  think  more  than  made  up  by  the 
variety  and  superior  quality  of  the  exhibits. 

The  Committee  cannot  but  congratulate  the  Society  on  the  good 
results  thus  far  attained  in  the  department  with  which  they  are 
connected.  There  has  been  an  advance  in  quality  from  year  to 
year  in  the  vegetables  exhibited,  a  constantly  increasing  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  competitors  for  its  prizes,  and  a  more  general 
attendance  at  its  exhibitions  by  the  public.  When  in  these 
exhibitions,  familial*  vegetables  display  from  year  to  year  a  con- 
tinually improving  standard  of  quality,  we  may  safely  attribute 
this  continued  increase  in  excellence  rather  to  improved  methods 
of  cultivation,  than  to  transient  and  accidental  circumstances,  or 
to  exceptional  conditions  of  soil  or  season. 

The  policy  of  offering  prizes  instead  of  awarding  gratuities, 
has  justified  our  favorable  expectation  during  the  past  season.  In 
forced  vegetables,  during  the  months  of  January  and  February, 
we  had  upon  our  tables  more  than  double  the  quantity  of  exhibits 
ever  before  seen  at  that  period  of  the  year.     Many  of  the  speci- 
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mens  were  such  as  could  hardly  be  excelled,  and  all  were  note- 
worthy products  of  skilful  cultivation.  The  high  praise  which 
was  accorded  them  is  good  evidence  of  the  value  set  upon  this 
branch  of  our  exhibitions.  The  money]  value  of  the  prizes  is 
small ;  that  alone  cannot  be  the  impelling  motive.  Rather  the 
spirit  of  rivalry  among  contributors,  which  springs  from  compar- 
ing individual  results,  and  the  visibly  increasing  public  interest 
manifested  in  our  exhibitions,  have  resulted  in  giving  us  a  higher 
standard  of  excellence  in  our  products,  and  are  important 
elements  in  our  success. 

For  much  of  the  interest  attending  the  weekly  exhibitions, 
especially  those  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  season,  the  Society  is 
under  obligations  to  Messrs.  George  Hill,  Cephas  H.  Brackett, 
W.  W.  Rawson,  George  F.  Stone,  William  D.  Philbrick,  Josiah 
Crosby,  Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  and  others,  who  have  made 
frequent  exhibition  of  forced  vegetables  in  great  variety.  Theii* 
contributions  consisted  of  Cucumbers,  Radishes,  Lettuce,  Mush- 
rooms, Brussels  Sprouts,  Dandelions,  Rhubarb,  Asparagus,  Toma- 
toes, and  Pai-sley.  The  especially  fine  specimens  of  Asparagus 
and  Rhubarb  shown  February  7,  were  from  Mrs.  Francis  B. 
Hayes.  As  a  very  successful  cultivator  of  the  Mushroom,  Cephas 
H.  Brackett  has  for  several  seasons  won  distinction.  He  has 
uniformly  shown  the  best  specimens,  and  taken  the  first  prizes. 
To  judge  from  the  character  of  the  exhibits  he  has  made,  he 
evidently  believes  that  "  if  a  thing  is  worth  doing  at  all  it  is  worth 
doing  well."  We  have  certainly  seen  abundant  proofs  of  this  at 
frequent  exhibitions,  and  of  his  skill  in  producing  only  the  choicest 
and  best  specimens  of  whatever  he  undertakes  to  grow.  As  a 
contributor  of  forced  vegetables  he  has  shown  a  conunendable  zeal 
in  sustaining  our  winter  and  early  spring  shows.  Now  that  we  are 
to  have,  in  the  coming  season,  a  full  list  of  prizes  for  vegetables 
grown  under  glass,  we  have  ground  for  hoping  that  this  important 
and  very  rapidly  increasing  branch  of  horticulture  will  become  a 
yet  more  prominent  feature  in  our  exhibitions. 

The  liberal  increase  in  the  amount  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Committee,  for  prizes  and  gratuities  during  the  coming  yeai',  has 
enabled  them  to  offer  a  list  of  premiums  for  forced  vegetables  to 
be  shown  in  the  month  of  April,  and  also  to  make  other  and 
important  additions  and  alterations  in  the  Schedule.  A  glance  at 
the  prize  list  for  1886  will  show  an  appropriation  of  $1,000  for 
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vegetables.  This  is  an  increase  on  the  appropriation  of  the  past 
year  of  $200,  and  shows  not  only  that  the  Society  fully  recognizes 
the  present  usefulness  and  importance  of  this  branch  of  horticul- 
ture, but  that  it  has  a  distinct  purpose  and  a  progressive  policy  in 
thus  further  encouraging  and  stimulating  the  efforts  of  those 
engaged  in  it. 

Most  of  the  specimens  offered  for  prizes  the  past  season  have 
possessed  points  of  superior  excellence.  In  a  few  instances, 
as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  list  of  awards,  they  have  fallen 
so  far  below  the  standard  that  the  prizes  have  been  wholly  with- 
held; sometimes  the  first  has  been  withheld  and  the  second  or 
third  awarded ;  that  course  being  followed  which  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Committee  was  best  adapted  to  each  particular  case.  This 
we  are  aware  is  exceedingly  unpopular  with  some  exhibitors,  who 
claim  that  an  exhibitor  is  entitled  to  a  first  premium  on  the  mere 
ground  that  he  is  the  only  one  competing,  although  his  specimens 
may  be  very  inferior.  The  Committee  believe  that  the  stricter 
practice  should  be  persistently  followed,  as  thus  only  can  the 
standard  of  excellence  be  maintained,  and  poor  and  inferior 
specimens  be  excluded  from  our  exhibitions. 

The  weekly  exhibitions  have,  we  think,  been  in  advance  of 
those  of  last  year.  Competition  has  been  unusually  active,  and 
the  exhibits,  both  as  to  quality  and  variety,  have  been  among  the 
best,  though  by  no  means  so  large  as  we  hope  to  see  the  coming 
season. 

Peas  have  been  shown  in  more  than  the  usual  quantity.  Among 
the  earlier  varieties,  the  American  Wonder  still  takes  the  lead, 
and  at  the  Rose  and  Strawberry  Show  was  awarded  the  first  prize 
over  all  competitors.  Of  the  varieties  of  recent  introduction, 
Carter's  Stratagem,  Sharp's  Early  Paragon,  and  Invincible,  seem 
the  most  deserving  of  notice.  The  Stratagem  is  a  new  gi*een 
wrinkled  pea  of  great  merit,  and  probably  the  handsomest  and 
most  productive  of  its  class.  The  vines  grow  about  two  feet  in 
height,  and  are  covered  with  immense  pods,  filled  with  peas  of  the 
largest  size,  of  the  finest  quality  for  the  table.  This  variety  was 
shown  by  the  Chairman,  July  11,  and  has  invariably  taken  the 
first  prize  during  the  season,  whenever  it  has  been  put  in 
competition.  The  Paragon  and  Invincible  were  shown  by  C.  H. 
Hovey  &  Co.  Both  were  very  attractive  and  both  were  awarded 
prizes, — the  Paragon  receiving  a  first  prize,  and  the  Invincible 
a  second. 
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Tomatoes,  as  in  seasons  past,  have  been  a  very  prominent 
feature  at  oui*  exhibitions.  The  first  prize  day  was  July  18  ;  but 
the  specimens  offered  were  not  considered  worthy  of  the  first 
prize,  and  it  was  consequently  withheld.  July  25,  however,  and 
also  at  subsequent  exhibitions,  the  specimens  shown  were  remark- 
ably fine,  and  formed  a  very  interesting  and  attractive  portion  of 
the  display.  Great  improvement  has  been  made  in  this  popular 
vegetable  within  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years,  in  regard  to  form, 
texture,  and  quality ;  yet  little  advance,  if  any,  has  been  made  in 
earliness.  Year  after  year  new  varieties  have  been  introduced, 
which  in  almost  every  instance  were  claimed  by  the  originator  to 
be  from  one  to  two  weeks  earlier  than  their  predecessors.  Experi- 
ence proves,  however,  that  if  the  word  minutes  had  been  substi- 
tuted in  the  place  of  "weeks,"  it  would  in  a  large  majority  of 
cases  have  come  much  nearer  the  truth.  At  the  Annual  Exhibition 
the  display  of  tomatoes  was  not  as  large  as  that  of  last  year,  there 
being  but  forty-one  dishes  on  exhibition,  against  eighty  on  the 
previous  occasion.  This  was  owing  mainly  to  the  fact  that  one, 
who  in  years  past  has  been  amongst  the  largest  contributors,  this 
year  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance. 

At  the  October  and  Chrysanthemum  shows  the  displays  of  vege- 
tables were  the  largest  and  best  we  have  ever  made  at  this  season 
of  the  year. 

The  past  season  has  been  favorable  for  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Cauliflower ;  the  specimens  which  have  been  shown 
have  never  been  surpassed,  if  equalled,  and  reflected  the  greatest 
credit  upon  all  the  contributors.  The  first  prizes  on  September  5 
and  October  3,  and  the  Special  and  first  Regular  prizes  at  the 
Annual  Exhibition,  were  all  awarded  to  P.  G.  Hanson.  October 
10,  some  very  fine  specimens  were  shown  by  W.  P.  Walker, 
the  largest  of  which  turned  the  scales  at  thirteen  pounds.  At  the 
Chrysanthemum  Show,  the  first  prize  for  cauliflowers  was  won  by 
Mrs.  Mary  T.  Goddard,  who  capped  the  climax  with  a  splendid 
specimen  weighing  fifteen  and  three-quarters  pounds. 

The  remarks  regarding  the  cauliflower  apply  equally  well  to 
Celery,  which  was  exhibited  in  great  perfection,  not  only  at  the 
Annual  Exhibition,  but  also  at  the  October  and  November  shows. 
The  Special  prize  at  the  Annual  was  awarded  to  Warren  Heustis 
for  Henderson's  Half  Early  Dwarf.  The  regular  prize  was  taken 
by  Josiah  Crosby  for  Boston  Market.  The  last  named  competitor 
also  received  the  first  prize   at  the  October  show  for  the  same 
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variety.  At  the  Chrysanthemum  show  the  first  prize  for  celery 
was  won  by  George  Hill,  with  the  Arlington.  So  numerous  and  so 
excellent,  and  in  some  cases  so  closely  matched  in  size,  beauty, 
and  quality,  have  been  the  specimens  exhibited  in  competition  for 
the  prizes,  that  more  than  onc6  the  Committee  have  been  some- 
what embarrassed  in  deciding  on  the  awards.  They  have,  how- 
ever, strenuously  endeavored  in  all  cases  to  do  the  most  exact 
justice  to  the  different  competitors  ;  and  if  they  have  failed  in  this 
respect  it  has  been  through  error  of  judgment. 

One  of  the  leading  attractions  at  the  Annual  Exhibition  was  a 
new  Seedling  Potato,  grown  and  exhibited  by  Albert  Bresee  of 
Hubbardton,  Vermont,  the  originator  of  the  Early  Rose  and  other 
valuable  varieties.  This  was  the  first  time  he  has  ever  shown  it, 
and  it  has  not  yet  been  named.  There  were  fifty-two  dishes  of 
potatoes  on  exhibition,  but  this  seedling  of  Mr.  Bresee  exceeded 
them  all  in  beauty  and  general  appearance,  and  was  much  admired. 
The  Committee,  with  others, —  among  them  Hon.  Marshall  P. 
Wilder, —  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  its  quality,  and  Mr. 
Wilder's  verdict  was,  "  good  enough"  : — in  which  all  the  members 
of  the  Committee  coincide.  As  an  example  of  the  interest  mani- 
fested by  the  visiting  public  with  regard  to  this  new  seedling,  and 
to  show  the  confidence  with  which  its  value  was  inferred  from  its 
appearance,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  state  that  an  offer  of  fifty  dollars 
was  made  to  Mr.  Bresee  (in  the  presence  of  the  Chairman) ,  for  the 
twelve  specimens  on  exhibition,  which  was  increased  to  one  hundred 
dollars  after  a  test  of  their  quality.  The  offer  was  not  accepted. 
This  variety  will  be  on  exhibition  again  next  season,  when  a  more 
extended  report  will  be  in  order,  if  upon  further  trial  it  shall  be 
found  up  to  the  standard  which  its  originator  expects  it  to  reach. 
Mr.  Bresee  will  enter  it  for  the  Prospective  Prize,  if  it  fills  the  bill. 

The  annexed  list  shows  the  amount  awarded  in  prizes  and 
gratuities  for  the  past  season  to  be  $750,  leaving  an  unexpended 
balance  of  $80. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

For  the  Committee, 

C.  N.  BRACKETT,  Chairman. 


r 
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VEGETABLES. 


January  3. 
Radishes. — Four  bunches,  George  Hill, 

Second,  George  F.  Stone,  .... 
Ct'crMBERS. —  Pair,  C.  H.  Brackett,  Brighton, 

Second.  C.  H.  Brackett,  White  Spine,      . 
Lettuce. —  Four  heads  of  Tennisball,  G.  F.  Stone 

Second,  W.  W.  Rawson,    .... 

Third,  George  Hill, 

Mushrooms. —  Twenty-four  specimens,  C.  H.  Brackett, 


Oratuities : — 
George  W.  Pierce,  Brussels  Sprout**, 
George  F.  Stone,  Parsley, 


83  00 

2  00 

3  00 

2  00 

3  00 

2  00 

1  00 

3  00 

2  00 

1  00 

January  17. 
Oratuity :  — 
C.  H.  Brackett,  Cucumbers  and  Mushrooms, 


2  00 


January  24. 
QratuUy :  — 
C.  H.   Brackett,  White   Spine   and    Brighton    Cucumbers,  and 
Mushrooms, 


2  00 


January  31. 
Gratuity:  — 
George  Hill,  Dandelions  and  Lettuce,     . 


00 


February  7. 

Radishes. —  Four  bunches,  George  F.  Stone, 3  00 

Cucumbers.—  Pair  of  any  variety,  C.  H.  Brackett,  Brighton,      .  3  00 

Second,  C  H.  Brackett,  White  Spine, 2  00 

Lettuce. —  Four  heads  of  Tennisball,  George  P.  Stone,       .        .  3  00 

Second,  George  Hill, 2  00 

Third,  W.  D.  Philbrick, 1  00 

Mushrooms. —  Twenty-four  specimens,  C.  H.  Brackett,       .        ,  3  00 
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Gratuities :  — 

George  F.  Stone,  Dandelions  and  Parsley, ^2  00 

George  Hill,                    **            an 1  Oq 

Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  Asparagus, 2  00 

W.  D.  Philbrick,  Parsley 1  00 

Fbbruart  14. 
Ghratuities: — 
Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  Rhubarb  and  Asparagus,    .  2  00 

Isaac  E.  Cobum,  ** 1  00 

February  21. 
GratuUies:  — 
Orlando  F.  Newhall,  Tomatoes,  Radishes,  Mushrooms',  Asparagus, 

and  Rhubarb, 4  00 

Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  Rhubarb, 1  00 

C.  H.  Brackett,  Mushrooms, 1  00 

February  28. 
Gratuities: — 

George  F.  Stone,  Lettuce, 2  00 

Josiah  Crosby,          '*              1  00 

C.  H.  Brackett,  Mushrooms  and  Cucumbers,          .                        .  2  00 

C.  M.  Hovey,               "             1  00 

Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  Seedling  Rhubarb, 1  00 

March  7. 
Gratuities :  — 

Josiah  Crosby,  Dandelions,  Radishes,  and  Lettuce,  .  .  .  2  00 
C.  H.  Brackett,  Mushrooms,  and  two  varieties  of  Cucumbers,  .  2  00 
Warren  Heustis,  Celery  and  Radishes 1  00 

March  14. 
Gratuities:  — 

C.  H.  Brackett,  Cucumbers  and  Mushrooms, 2  00 

George  F.  Stone,  Radishes, 1  00 


SPRING  EXHIBITION. 
March  19  and  20. 

Radishes. —  Four  bunches  of  Turnip  Rooted,  Josiah  Crosby,  $3  00 

Second,  W.  D.  Philbrick,  .        .        • 2  00 

Third,  George  F.  Stone, 1  00 

Cucumbers.—  Pair,  C.  H.  Brackett,  White  Spine,         .  .        3  00 
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Dandelions. — Peck,  Josiah  Crosby, $2  00 

Second,  George  F.  Stone, •  1  00 

I-BTTUCE.— Four  heads  of  Tennisball,  George  F.  Stone,  3  00 

Second,  Josiah  Crosby, 2  00 

Third,  W.  D.  Philbrlck, 1  00 

Parsley. — Two  quarts,  George  F.  Stone, 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  £.  M.  Gill, 1  00 

Tomatoes. —  Twelve  specimens,  Charles  Winter,  .  3  00 

Second,  W.  C.  Winter, 2  00 

Third,  Winter  Brothers, 1  00 

Gratuities  :— 

G.  H.  Brackett,  Mushrooms  and  Cucumbers 2  00 

O.  F.  Newhall,  "  1  00 

C.  H.  Hovey  &Co.,    *^  and  Tomatoes, 100 

E.  Saunders,  Rhubarb,      .        - 1  00 

March  28. 
Qratuity :  — 

C.  H.  Brackett,  Rhubarb,  Cucumbers,  and  Mushrooms,  2  00 

April  11. 
GratuUy:  — 

Josiah  Crosby,  Lettuce  and  Dandelions, 2  00 

April  18. 
Gratuity  :  — 
C.  H.  Brackett,  Cucumbers,  Rhubarb,  Tomatoes,  Asparagus,  and 

Mushrooms, i  00 

April  25. 
Gratuity:  — 

C  H.  Brackett,  Rhubarb,  Tomatoes,  two  varieties  of  Cucumbers, 

Asparagus,  and  Mushrooms, 3  00 

Mat  2. 
Gratuity :  — 

Warren  HeustLs,  Radishes 1  00 

May  9. 

Cucumbers. — Pair,  C.  H.  Brackett,  Brighton,                               .  2  00 

Second,  C.  H.  Brackett,  Telegraph, 1  00 

Spinach. —  Peck,  Josiah  Crosby, 8  00 

liBTTUCB. —  Four  heads,  Greorge  F.  Stone, 2  00 

Second,  Josiah  Crosby, 1  00 

Bhubarb.— Twelve  stalks,  C.  H.  Brackett,  Victoria,    .                .  2  00 
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Ghratuities: — 
Josiah  Crosby,  Beets,  Carrots,  and  Dandelions, 
C.  H.  Brackett,  Collection,       .... 
Warren  Heustls,        **  .... 


Gratuities:  — 
E.  Sheppard,  Cucumbers, 
M.  W.  Chadbourne,  Asparagus, 


May  16. 


May  23. 
Gratuities : — 

John  B.  Moore  &  Son,  Asparagus,   . 
L.  W.  Weston,  '* 

Samuel  Hartwell,  **  .        . 

W.  K.  Wood,  Rhubarb,     .... 


June  6. 
Radishes.—  Four  bunches  of  Long  Scarlet,  Josiah  Crosby, 
Asparagus. —  Four  bunches,  John  B.  Moore  &  Son, 

Second,  L.  W.  Weston,      .... 
Cucumbers. —  Pair,  E.  Sheppard,  Telegraph, 

Second,  C.  H.  Brackett,  Brighton,  . 
Lettuce. —  Four  heads,  George  F.  Stone, 
Mushrooms. —  Twenty-four,  C.  H.  Brackett, 
Rhubarb.— Twelve  stalks,  C.  H.  Brackett,  Victoria,  22  lbs 

Second,  John  B.  Moore  &  Son,  Monarch,  16  lbs.  15  oz.. 


Gratuities:— 
George  F.  Stone,  Spinach, 
C.  H.  Brackett,  Tomatoes, 


Gratuity : — 
Samuel  Hartwell,  Asparagus, 

Gratuity :  — 
E.  Sheppard,  Cucumbers, 


June  13. 


June  20. 


93  00 
2  00 
2  0«) 


1  00 
1  00 


1  00 

1  00 

I  00 

1  00 

2  00 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  00 

2  OO 

2  00 

2  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 


1  oa 


ROSE  AND   STRAWBERRY   EXHIBITION. 

June  25  and  2(i. 

Whitcomh  Prizes. 
Beets. —  Twelve  Turnip  Rooted,  George  D.  Moore, 
Egyptian,  Josiah  Crosby, 


$2  00 
2  00 
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OxioNS. —  Twelve,  Jos lah  Crosby, ^2  00 

Second,  George  D.  Moore,    * 1  00 

Cucumbers. —  White  Spine,  Warren  Heustls,         .                .        .  2  00 

Second,  George  F.  Stone, •       ...  1  00 

Cabbages. —  Four,  George  D.  Moore, 2  00 

LiETTUCE. — Four  heads,  Greorge  F.  Stone, 2  00 

Second,  George  D.  Moore, 1  00 

Feas.— Half -peck,  C.  N.  Brackett,  American  Wonder,  .        .        .  3  00 

Second,  S.  Hartwell,  Advancer, •    .  2  00 

Third,  George  F.  Stone,  Dan  O'Rourke, 1  00 

OrcUuities:  — 

Charles  Winter,  Tomatoes,       ........  1  00 

Samael  Hartwell,  Asparagus, 1  00 

E.  Sheppard,  Cucumbers, 1  00 

John  B.  Moore  &  Son,  Rhubarb, -100 

July  4. 

Onions.— Twelve,  Josiah  Crosby, 2  00 

Second,  George  D.  Moore, 1  00 

S<2UASHES. — Four  Long  War  ted,  Warren  Heustls,          .                .  2  00 

Cabbages. — Four,  George  D.  Moore, 3  00 

Second,  Warren  Heustis, 2  00 

Feas.— Half-peck,  C.  H.  Hovey  &  Co.,  Sharp's  Early  Paragon,    .  3  00 

Second,  C.  E.  Grant,  Advancer, 2  00 

July  11. 

Potatoes. —  Twelve  specimens,  C.  D.  Kingman,  Chicago  Market,  3  00 

Second,  C.  D.  Kingman,  Savoy, 2  00 

Third,  Samuel  Hartwell,  Early  Sunrise, 1  00 

Squashes.— Four  Long  Warted,  J.  Crosby, 2  00 

Beans. —  Half -peck  of  String,  S.  Hartwell, 2  00 

Second,  8.  Hartwell,  .........  1  00 

Peas. —  Half -peck,  C.  N.  Brackett,  Stratagem,       ,        .        .        .  3  00 

Second,  George  F.  Stone,  Advancer, 2  00 

Third,  C.  H.  Hovey  &  Co.,  Invincible,      .        .        .        .        .  1  00 

^ChratuUies :  — 

George  D.  Moore,  Beets 1  00 

George  F.  Stone,  Lettuce  and  Cucumbers, 1  00 

July  18. 

Cabbages. —  Four  Drumhead,  George  D.  Moore,    .                .        .  3  00 

Second,  Warren  Heustis 2  00 
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Peas.—  Half-peck,  C.  N.  Brackett,  Stratagem,       .        .        .        .  $3  00 

Second,  C.  H.  Hovey&  Co.,  Invincible, 2  00 

Third,  C.  N.  Brackett,  American  Wonder,       .        .        .        .  1  00 

Tomatoes.— Twelve,  the  second  prize  to  Greorge  D.  Moore,         .  2  00 


Oratuity :  — 
8.  Hartwell,  Potatoes, 


I  00 


July  26. 
Potatoes.- Twelve,  L.  W.  Weston,  Hebron, 

Second,  S.  Hartwell,    Sunrise,         .... 

Third,  L.  W.  Weston,        **  .... 

Squashes. —  Four  Marrow,  Josiah  Crosby,    . 
Sweet  Cokn.— Twelve  ears,  C.  N.  Brackett,  Marblehead, 

Second,  Samuel  Hartwell,  •* 

Third,  George  F.  Stone,  »* 

Tomatoes. —  Twelve,  C.  N.  Brackett,  Acme, . 

Second,  George  Hill,  Emery,    .        .        ... 


Oratuitiu:  — 
C.  N.  Brackett,  Collection, 
Josiah  Crosby,  Onions,     . 


3  00 

2  00 

1  00 

3  OO 

3  00 

2  OQ 

1  OO 

3  OO 

2  OO 

2  OO 

1  00 

August  1. 
Squashes. —  Four  Marrow,  Josiah  Crosby,     . 
Peas.— Half -peck,  C.  N.  Brackett,  Stratagem, 

Second,  Warren  Heustis,  Advancer, . 

Third,  C.  N.  Brackett,  Yorkshire  Hero,    . 
Sweet  Corn.— Twelve  ears,  Josiah  Crosby,  Crosby, 

Second,  Warren  Heustis,  •* 

Tomatoes. —  Twelve,  George  Hill,  Boston  Market, 

Second,  C.  N.  Brackett,  Acme, 

Third,  George  Hill,  Emery,       .... 


QratuUies:— 
George  Hill,  Greenflesh  Melons, 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  Wax  Beans,    . 
Samuel  Hartwell,  Sunrise  Potatoes, 
C.  N.  Brackett,  Collection, 


August  7. 
Greenflesh  Melons. —  Four,  George  Hill,  . 
Beans.—  Half -peck  of  Horticultural,  S.  Hartwell, 


2  00 

3  00 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  00 

3  00 

2  00 

1  00 

3  00 

I  00 

I  00 

2  00 

3  00 

3  00 
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Tomatoes. — Acme,  C.  N.  Brackett,  .... 
£mei7,  George  Hill, 

Second,  Samuel  Hartwell, 

Third,  C.  N.  Brackett, 

Any  other  variety,  George  Hill,  Boston  Market, 

Second,  Samnel  Hartwell,  Perfection, 

OratuUies : — 

Samnel  Hartwell,  Lima  Beans, 

C.  £.  Grant,  Beans, 

Warren  Henstis,  Com  and  Peas, 

C.  N.  Brackett,  Bliss's  Abundance  Peas,  and  Tomatoes, 
Cephas  H.  Brackett,  Mushrooms, 


August  15. 
Greenflesh  Melons. — Four,  W.  W.  Rawson, 
Salmon  Flesh  Melons. —  Four,  Warren  Heustis, 

Second,  Warren  Heustis, 

Egg  Plants. —  Four  Round  Purple,  J.  G.  Coolidge, 

Second,  George  D.  Moore,        .... 

GratuUies:  — 

George  D.  Moore,  Parsnips, 

C.  H.  Brackett,  Mushrooms, 

C.  E.  Grant,  Tomatoes, 

M.  W.  Chadboume,  Com, 

Samuel  Hartwell,  Collection, 

C.  N.  Brackett,  *' 

Mrs.  William  Houseman,  Collection, 


August  22. 

Potatoes. —  Twelve,  S.  Hartwell,  Savoy, 
Second,  L.  W.  Weston,  Hebron, 
Third,  C.  N.  Brackett,  Savoy,   . 

Beans. — Two  quarts  of  Lima,  B.  G.  Smith, 
Second,  Samuel  Hartwell, 

Peppers. —  Twelve,  C.  N.  Brackett, 

GratuUies:  — 
W.  Heustis,  Melons  and  Corn, 
C.  £.  Grant,  Tomatoes,    .... 
C.  H.  Brackett,  Mushrooms,    . 
M.  W.  Chadboume,  Okra, 
Samuel  Hartwell,  Collection,  . 


August  29. 
Watermelons. —  Pair,  Samuel  Hartwell, 
Greenflesh  Melons.— Four,  Samuel  Hartwell, 


$3  00 

8  00 

2  00 

1  00 

3  00 

2  00 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 

2  00 

1  00 

3  00 

3  00 

2  00 

2  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

3  00 

2  00 

1  00 

3  00 

2  00 

1  00 

3  00 

2  00 

3  00 

2  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

3  00 

3  00 

3  00 
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Gratuities :  — 

Warren  Heustis,  Melons, $2  OO 

Josiah  Crosby,  Celery  and  Carrots, 2  00 

C.  E.  Grant,  Corn  and  Tomatoes, 1  OO 

Samuel  Hartwell,  Collection, 2  OO 

C.  N.  Brackett,             *'             2  OO 

September  5. 

Caulu'lowers. — Four,  P.  G.  Hanson, 3  00 

Celery. —  Four  roots,  George  D.  Moore, 3  00 

Second,  Josiah  Crosby 2  00 

Lima  Beans — Two  quarts,  B.  G.  Smith, 3  00 

Second,  Samuel  Hartwell, 2  00 

Gratuities : — 

P.  G.  Hanson,  Turnips  and  Beets, 2  00 

Warren  Heustis,  Melons, 2  00 

C.  E.  Grant,  Corn  and  Tomatoes, I  00 

Mrs.  W.  Houseman,  Beans,  and  Kohl  Rabi, 1  00 

Samuel  Hartwell,  Collection,  .        .      • 4  00 

C.  N.  Brackett,            "              3  00 


ANNUAL  EXHIBITION. 

September  15,  16,  17  and  18. 

Special  Prizes, 
Cauliflowers. —  Best  four,  and  best  kept  during  the  exhibition, 

P.  G.  Hanson, $5  00 

Celery. —  Best  four  roots,  and  best  kept  during  the  exhibition, 

Warren  Heustis 5  00 

Regular  Prizes. 

Beets. —  Twelve  Turnip  Rooted,  Walter  Russell,  .                .        .  3  00 

Second,  George  F.  Stone, 2  00 

Third,  George  D.  Moore, I  00 

Carrots.— Twelve  Long  Orange,  W.  W.  Rawson,        .        .        .  3  00 

Second,  John  L.  D'Wolf , 2  00 

Twelve  Intermediate,  Josiah  Crosby, 3  00 

Second,  W.  W.  Rawson, 2  00 

Third,  Walter  Russell, 1  00 

Parsnips. — Twelve  Long,  W.  W.  Rawson, 3  00 

Second,  John  L.  D'Wolf, 2  00 

Third,  George  D.  Moore, 1 .00 
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PoTATOf:s. —  Four  varieties,  twelve  specimens  each,  Mrs.  M.  T 
Goddard, 
Second,  C.  N.  Brackett, 
Third,  Sainuel  Hartwell, 
Clark,  Mrs.  M.T.  Goddard, 
Second,  H.  B.  Watts, 
Third,  C.  B.  Lancaster, 
Hebron,  L.  W.  Weston, 
Second,  George  W.  Pierce, 
Third,  Mrs.  M.  T.  Goddard, 
Rose,  Mrs.  M.  T.  Goddard,  . 
Second,  George  W.  Pierce, 
Any  other  variety,  George  W.  Pierce,  Savoy, 
Second,  S.  A.  Merrill,      Savoy, 
Third,  Samuel  Hartwell,      " 
Sai^ify. —  Twelve  roots,  Charles  F.  Curtis, 
Second,  Walter  Russell,     . 
Third,  John  L.  D*Wolf ,     . 
TcRNiPS.— Twelve  Flat,  P.  G.  Hanson, 
Swedish,  P.  G.  Hanson, 
Second,  Mrs,  M.  T.  Goddard,    . 
ONION'S. —  Twelve  Dauvers,  George  Hill, 
Second,  George  D.  Moore, 
Third,  Walter  Russell, 
Portugal,  Josiah  Crosby, 

Second,  Walter  Russell,     . 
Red,  Walter  Russell,     . 
Greenflesii  Melons.— Four,  Samuel  Hartwell, 
Second,  William  Richardson, 
Third,  Charles  F.  Curtis,  . 
Watermelons.  — Two,  Samuel  Hartwell, 
Second,  Benjamin  G.  Smith, 
Third,  Walter  Russell, 
Squashes.—  Four  Canadaj  Josiah  Pratt, 
Second,  C.  B.  Lancaster, 
Third,  C.  N.  Brackett, 
Hubbard,  P.  G.  Hanson, 
Second,  George  Hill,  . 
Third,  W.  W.  Rawson, 
Marblehead,  P.  G.  Hanson, 
Marrow,  W.  W.  Rawson, 
Second,  George  Hill, 
Third,  P.  G.  Hanson, 
Turban,  P.  G.  Hanson,  . 
Second,  W.  W.  Rawson, 
Cabbages. —  Three  Drumhead,  C.  B.  Lancaster, 
Second,  P.  G.  Hanson,       .... 
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Red,  P.  G.  Hanson $8  00 

Savoy,  C.  B.  Lancaster,        .        .        * 3  00 

Second,  P.  G.  Hanson, 2  00 

Cauliflowers. — Four,  P.  G.  Hanson 3  00 

Second,  W.  W.  Rawflon, 2  00 

Third,  W.  H.  Teel, 1  00 

Celbrt. —  Four  roots,  Josiah  Crosby, 3  00 

Second,  W.  W.  Rawson, 2  00 

Third,  Warren  Heustis, 1  00 

Endive. — Four  specimens,  George  W.  Pierce,      .        .                .  2  00 

Horseradish.— Six  roots,  W.  W.  Rawson, 3  00 

Second,  George  D.  Moore, 2  00 

Third,  Walter  Russell, 1  00 

Beans  —  Two  quarts  Lima,  Benjamin  G.  Smith,     .  3  00 

Second,  Samuel  Hart  well, 2  00 

Third,  S.  A.  Merrill, 1  00 

Corn.—  Twelve  ears  of  Sweet,  S.  A.  Merrill,  Stowell's,        .  3  00 

Second,  J.  J.  H.  Gregory,  Mammoth, 2  00 

Third,  C.  N.  Brackett,  Potter's  Excelsior,                       .        .  1  00 

Yellow  or  Field,  Twenty-five  ears,  traced,  Mrs.  M.  T.  Goddard,  3  00 

Second,  Horace  Eaton, 2  00 

Egg  Plants.— Four  Round  Purple,  George  D.  Moore,  .                .  3  00 

Second,  J.  G.  Coolidge, 2  00 

Third,  George  Hill, 1  00 

Tomatoes. —  Three   varieties,    twelve   specimens    each,    C.    N. 

Brackett, '     .        .  6  00 

Second,  Samuel  Hart  well, 4  00 

Third,  J.  J.  H.  Gregory, 3  00 

Acme,  C.  N.  Brackett 3  00 

Second,  C.  E.  Grant, 2  00 

Third,  Samuel  Hartwell 1  00 

Emery,  Solomon  Shute, 3  00 

Second,  C.  N.  Brackett, 2  00 

Third,  J.  J.  H.  Gregory, 1  00 

Paragon,  George  F.  Stone, 3  00 

Perfection,  C.  N.  Brackett, 3  00 

Second,  P.  G.  Hanson, 2  00 

Third,  Solomon  Shute 1  00 

Any  other  variety,  C.  N.  Brackett,  Cardinal,       .                         .  3  00 

Second,  George  Hill,  Boston  Market, 2  00 

Third,  Stlllman  S.  Hovey,  Favorite, 1  00 

Mart YNi AS.— Twenty-four,  M.  W.  Chadbourne,    .        .  2  00 

Peppers.—  Twenty-four,  C.  N.  Brackett, 3  00 

Second,  George  F.  Stone, 2  00 

Third,  Josiah  Crosby, ^  ^ 
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QratuUies :  — 

Albert  Bresee,  New  Seedling  Potato, #8  00 

J.  J.  H.  Gregory,  Potatoes, 2  00 

Joseph  G.  Coolidge,  Greenflesh  Melons, 2  00 

Warren  Heustis,  Salmon  Flesh  Melons, 2  00 

George  W.  Pierce,  Bay  View  Melons, 2  00 

P.  G.  Hanson,  Collection  of  Watermelons, 4  00 

P.  G.  Hanson,  Turban  Sqnashes, 1  00 

S.  A.  MerriU,  Squash, 1  00 

C.  H.  Hovey  &  Co.,  Collection  of  Squashes, 3  00 

C.  N.  Brackett,  Goddard  Beans, 1  00 

Cephas  H.  Brackett,  Cucumbers  and  Mushrooms,  .        .  2  00 

J.  J.  H.  Gregory,  Collection, •s  00 

Walter  Russell,              *• 8  00 

M.  W.  Chadboume,        •» 2  00 

Miss  Addle  Tomberg,    " 1  00 

September  26. 
GratuUyi-^ 

C  N.  Brackett,  Tomatoes, 1  00 


October  3. 
Squashes.— Four  Hubbard,  P.  G.  Hanson,     . 

Second,  Samuel  Hartwell,  .        •        .        . 

Third,  Mrs.  M.  T.  Goddard,      .... 
Marrow,  the  second  prize  to  M.  W.  Chadboume, 
Brussels  Sprouts. —  Half -peck,  Mrs.  M.  T.  Goddard, 

Second,  Edgar  P.  Bliss,     .... 
Cabbages.— Three  Drumhead,  C.  B.  Lancaster, 

Second,  P.  G.  Hanson, 

Third,  C.  N.  Brackett, 
Red,  P.  G.  Hanson, 

Second,  C.  N.  Brackett, 
Savoy,  P.  G.  Hanson,    . 

Second,  C.  N.  Brackett, 

Third,  C.  B.  Lancaster, 
Cauliflowers.— Four,  P.  G.  Hanson, 

Second,  Mrs.  M.  T.  Goddard,   . 

Third,  C.  B.  Lancaster,      . 
Celery. — Four  roots,  Josiah  Crosby, 

Second,  George  F.  Stone, 

Gratuities :  — 
Cephas  H.  Brackett,  Mushrooms,    . 
C.  £.  Grant,  Tomatoes,    . 
George  F.  Stone,  Radishes  and  Lettuce, 
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Benjamin  6.  Smith,  Lima  Beans, 91  00 

M.  W.  Chadbonrne,  Melons  and  Squashes, 1  00 

C.  N.  Brackett,  Collection, 3  00 

Samuel  Hart  well,      »♦               3  00 

Edgar  J.  Bliss,          *'               1  00 

October  10. 
Gratuity:  — 

W.  P.  Walker,  Cauliflower  (weight  of  largest  specimen,  13  lbs.),  2  00 


CHRYSANTHEMUM   SHOW. 

NO\TMBER    12   AND    13. 


Cauliflowers. —  Mrs.  M.  T.  Goddard,  . 

Second,  P.  G.  Hanson,       .        .        . 
Brussels  Sprouts.—  Half -peck,  G.  W.  Pierce, 

Second,  Mrs.  M.  T.  Goddard,    . 
Celery.—  Four  roots,  Qeorge  Hill,  Arlington, 

Second,  Warren  Heustis,  Henderson's  Dwarf, 

Third,  George  Hill,  Boston  Market, 


Oratuitiea :  — 

L.  W.  Weston,  Hebron  Potatoes, 

A.  S.  Mcintosh,  Artichokes, 

C.  H.  Brackett,  Cucumbers, 

Mrs.  M.  T.  Goddard,  Cauliflower  (weighing  16%  lbs.), 

Edgar  J.  Bliss,  Brussels  Sprouts, 

C.  E.  Grant,  Celery, 

George  F.  Stone,  White  Plume  Celery,    .        .        .        . 

George  W.  Pierce,  Endive, 

Winn,  Rlcker&  Co.,  Tomatoes, 

Samuel  Hartwell,  Collection, 
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OratuUies:-- 
W.  W.  Rawson,  Lettuce, 
C.  H.  Brackett,  Mushrooms, 


December  5. 


1  00 
1  00 


Ghratuity : — 
Edgar  J.  Bliss,  Brussels  Sprouts, 


December  12. 


1  00 


Ghratuity : — 
George  Hill,  Lettuce, 


December  26. 


1  00 


REPORT 

OF  THE 

COMMITTEE   ON    GARDENS. 

FOB  THE  YEAB  1886. 


By  JOHN  G.   BARKER,   Chairman. 


In  bringing  before  you  the  report  of  this  Committee  for  the 
year  now  closing,  we  do  so  with  a  degree  of  satisfaction  that  the 
object  sought  in  the  formation  of  the  Committee  has  been  more 
adequately  attained  in  this  than  in  some  recent  years.  In  looking 
over  the  History  of  the  Society  we  see  that  in  some  former 
years  they  were  more  frequently  called  upon  than  of  late  ;  and  at 
times  it  appeared  as  though  all  the  gardens  of  any  note  in  this 
vicinity  had  been  visited.  We  cannot  avoid  a  feeling  of  regret  that 
opportunities  are  not  even  more  frequently  presented  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  this  Committee.  With  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  gardens  and  the  general  advance  of  horticulture,  in 
this  special  line  we  are  hardly  keeping  pace  with  the  times. 
There  was  no  application  for  the  prize  for  the  Amateur  Conserva- 
tory, or  the  Collection  of  Hardy  Biennial  and  Perennial  Herbaceous 
Plants :  and  for  the  Peach  Orchard,  of  course  none  was  expected. 

The  Middlesex  Fells. 
The  first  visit  of  the  season  was  made  July  13th,  when  by 
invitation  of  the  Hon.  Elizur  Wright,  your  Committee  viewed  the 
Middlesex  Fells.  It  is  doubtless  well  known  to  you  all  that 
Mr.  Wright  has  taken  a  very  deep  interest  in  this  project  from  its 
earliest  inception,  and  has  done  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  make 
it  successful.  With  a  desire  that  a  more  extended  knowledge  of 
the  Fells  should  be  diffused,  especially  among  the  members  of 
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this  Society,  your  Committee,  with  other  gentlemen,  spent  a  very 
delightful  day  in  inspecting  under  his  guidance  the  territory  com- 
prising the  Fells.  We  regret  that  we  have  not  his  own  account  of 
the  inception  and  growth  of  this  project,  which  he  had  promised 
us  ;  but  the  labors  of  oiu*  friend  have  ended.  We  shall  append  a 
few  statistics  and  facts  such  as  are  now  at  our  command,  and  wiU 
bring  to  your  notice  as  briefly  as  possible  the  object  of  his  desire 
and  exertions. 

At  a  public  meeting  held  in  1881  in  the  town  of  Medford,  in  the 
interest  of  this  project,  a  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  John  Botume, 
in  which  he  said :  "  The  territory  contains  within  itself  all  the 
requirements  of  a  magnificent  natural  park  —  fine  old  pines  and 
hemlocks,  many  varieties  of  oak,  walnut,  birch,  and  elm  trees; 
superb  water  views,  not  only  of  inland  lakes  and  ponds  but  of  the 
ocean,  and  winding  roads  and  paths  among  trees  through  whose 
interlaced  branches  the  summer  sun  hardly  penetrates.  It  appears 
to  me  that  its  manifest  destiny  is  to  be  also  the  most  useful  com- 
pared with  any  tract  of  its  size.  The  distance  from  the  Boston 
Post  Ofllce  to  its  centre  is  six  miles,  the  same  distance  that  the 
people  of  Chicago  have  to  travel  to  reach  their  great  West  Side 
Park.  Her  park  is  artistically  beautiful,  but  it  is  not  nature,  and 
she  would  give  millions  for  such  opportunities  as  you  have  before 
you."  Mr.  Wright  said  "  that  the  proposition  was  to  subscribe 
money  enough  to  buy  the  property  at  its  assessed  value,  and  then 
ask  the  State  to  take  it  by  right  of  eminent  domain.  The  territory 
would  be  put  under  the  charge  of  competent  men,  and  in  fifty 
years  under  proper  cultivation  and  management  would  produce 
forty  thousand  dollars  worth  of  timber  annually,  which  would  be 
for  the  benefit  of  the  State.  All  the  rocks  and  hills  could  be 
covered  with  pine  in  a  hundred  years."  He  did  not  believe  a 
single  proprietor  of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty  who  own  the  Fells 
would  object  to  the  plan  proposed. 

Perhaps  this  outline  of  the  project  is  enough  to  bring  before 
you  at  this  time.  Nature  has  done  much ;  art  may  help  ;  judici- 
ously laid  out  paths  and  roadways  from  the  main  roads  to  the 
prominent  points  could  not  fail  of  making  this  one  of  the  finest 
natural  parks  not  only  in  this  Commonwealth,  but  in  this  country. 

In  these  days  of  Foresk'y  Congresses  as  well  as  magnificent 
parks  and  gardens,  on  the  latter  of  which  so  much  money  is  being 
uselessly  spent,  can  this  Society  do  better  than  to  encourage  the 
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formation  of  Societies  such  as  the  Free  Public  Forest  Association 
in  Lynn,  which  has  been  the  means  of  preserving  from  devasta- 
tion and  destruction  many  naturally  beautiful  places,  which  by  a 
very  small  expenditure  can  be  made  easily  accessible,  and  can  be 
enjoyed  by  thousands  of  our  people  fully  as  much  as  the  park  and 
boulevard  ?  Let  us,  as  the  leading  Horticultural  Society  of 
America,  do  all  we  can  to  encourage  village  improvement  societies, 
and  in  every  possible  way  promote  the  disposition  to  improve  our 
suburban  towns,  villages,  and  gardens ;  let  our  influence  be  felt 
more  than  ever  outside  the  walls  of  this  building,  and  let  us  wake 
up  fully  to  the  high  privileges  and  duties  that  belong  to  us  as 
members  of  one  of  the  noblest  educational  institutions  in  this 
country. 

Garden  of  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Goddard. 

August  19th,  the  Committee,  upon  invitation  of  Mrs.  Mary  E. 
Goddard,  went  to  Hopedale  to  visit  her  garden ;  and  take  great 
pleasure  in  making  their  report  of  this  visit. 

The  ground  comprises  about  twenty-five  thousand  feet,  and  is 
devoted  largely  to  a  lawn  with  flower  beds  cut  in  the  gi'ass. 

Perhaps  the  most  noticeable  bed  was  the  one  on  the  right  of  the 
walk,  near  the  entrance.  It  was  twenty-eight  feet  in  length  by 
four  and  a  half  feet  in  width,  and  planted  in  three  sections  with 
Phlox  Drummondij —  Tsabellina  occupying  the  centre,  with  coodnea 
and  rosea  at  the  ends.  Lengthwise  in  the  centre  of  the  Phlox 
Drummondi  rosea  were  Blue  Victoria  Asters ;  and  similarly  in  the 
coccinea^  White  Asters,  and  in  the  Isabellina^  Red  Asters.  A 
border  of  Ageratum  Tom  Thumb  surrounded  the  whole ;  the  stiff 
woody  gronfjkh  of  the  Ageratum  serving  to  hold  the  Phlox  upright. 
By  this  means  all  the  plants  were  kept  in  place  without  any  aid  of 
stakes  or  twine.  The  colors  of  the  flowers  blended  harmoniously, 
and  the  whole  effect  of  this  arrangement,  using  but  a  few  varie- 
ties judiciously  placed,  was  very  pleasing,  and  fully  proved  that 
it  does  not  require  a  large  expenditure  of  money  to  have  a  nice 
bed  of  flowers  tastefully  arranged. 

Another  bed  next  the  wall,  sixty  feet  long  and  three  and  a  half 
feet  wide  was  planted  with  Single  Dahlias,  Salvia  sptendens^  and 
Zinnias ;  with  a  row  of  Gaillardia  in  front,  and  Tropeolum  Spitfire 
running  over  the  stone  wall. 

In  front  of  the  house  a  cu-cular  bed  was  arranged  with  Cannas 
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in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  a  row  of  Goleus   Verschaffdtii^  and 
outside  of  that  a  row  of  Gentaurea  gymnocarpa. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  house  a  crescent  shaped  bed  contained 
three  varieties  of  Coleus,  each  color  being  planted  separately. 

In  another  bed  we  noticed  Tritoma  Uvaria  with  Canna  Ehemanni 
in  the  centre,  bordered  with  Poilulacca ;  in  the  spring  this  bed 
contained  Pansies. 

The  piazza  was  covered  with  neatly  trained  vines  of  Tropasolum 
Lobbianum,  Cohcea  acandernf^  and  Thunbergias. 

Mrs.  Goddard  says:  "I  sow  my  seeds  iu  April  in  very  gentle 
heat,  and  ought  to  transplant  once  before  putting  into  the  garden, 
but  for  lack  of  room  omit  to  do  so  except  with  a  few  plants  of 
Pyretlirum.  1  have  tlie  flower  beds  dug  very  deep  and  made 
quite  rich,  and  tlien  a  top  dressing  of  phosphate  is  dug  iu  around 
each  plant,  and  the  earth  is  loosened  at  least  once  a  week,  until 
the  plants  are  so  large  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  so." 

Considering  that  Mrs.  Goddard  has  only  a  few  hot-beds  and  a 
bay  window  in  which  to  raise  the  plants  that  filled  these  beds,  we 
think  that  no  one  need  despair  of  having  a  pleasant  and  attractive 
flower  garden.  Since  bedding  plants  can  be  obtained  at  a  very 
low  figure,  there  has  been  a  tendency  of  late  to  undenalue  annuals  ; 
but  here  we  certainly  have  a  very  pleasing  example  of  their  effective 
use.  We  are  informed  that,  aside  from  the  small  sum  paid  for 
seeds  and  ten  dollars  for  extra  labor,  all  the  work  was  done  by 
members  of  the  household ;  and  we  take  pleasure  in  reporting 
this  flower  garden  as  the  most  neatly  kept,  most  tastefully 
arranged,  and  economically  managed  of  the  kind  that  we  have 
been  called  upon  to  visit.  The  Committee  unanimously  award 
Mrs.  Goddard  the  premium  of  $20  for  the  best  arranged  and  best 
kept  flower  garden. 

Vineyards. 
As  you  are  all  well  aware  the  planting  of  Vineyards  and  the 
growing  of  grapes  for  the  million  have  of  late  years  received  a  good 
deal  of  attention,  and  much  land  before  unproductive,  or  yielding 
but  small  returns  from  the  usual  farm  crops,  has  been  devoted  to 
the  cultiu*e  of  grapes,  witli  satisfactory  returns.  But  in  this 
uncertain  climate  it  is  still  a  question  with  a  great  many  what 
variety  to  plant  that  will  ripen  best  and  market  most  easily.  We 
find  upon  inquiry  a  general  complaint  that  much  unripe  fruit  has 
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been  put  upon  the  market  the  past  season  —  perhaps  tolerably 
well  colored,  but  still  not  quite  ripe.  Indeed,  many  of  the  whole- 
sale dealers  will  answer  the  question  "  Who  sends  you  the 
ripest  and  best  grapes?"  without  even  stopping  to  think  a 
single  moment, — "  Why  Mr.  A's  or  Mr.  B's  are  always  num- 
ber one,  but  while  Mr.  C's  are  nice  fruit,  they  did  not  hang 
on  the  vine  long  enough,  and  are  not  quite  ripe."  In  view  of 
these  facts  we  have  been  asked  the  question  more  than  once, 
'*What  varieties  of  grapes  shall  I  plant  in  my  garden?"  In 
order  to  meet  the  requirement  of  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Society,  who  said  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Garden  Committee,  "  I 
have  no  fault  to  find,  but  I  want  to  be  told  not  only  that  you  were 
pleased  with  this  one's  place,  and  that  one's  skill,  but  how  they 
did  it,  and  what  you  would  recommend  I  should  do," — we  will 
answer  the  one  direct  question,  "  What  four  or  five  grapes  can 
I  plant  in  my  garden  with  a  reasonable  surety  in  ordinary  seasons 
of  having  the  fruit  ripen  ?"  As  far  as  our  observation  and  experi- 
ence go,  and  after  conference  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Fruit 
Committee,  we  recommend  to  the  amateur,  for  this  climate,  the 
Moore's  Early  and  Hayes  for  early ;  next  the  Worden,  and  later 
the  Concord  and  Niagara. 

Vineyard  of  Jonas  P.  Hayward. 
The  past  season  your  Committee  received  invitations  from  Jonas 
P.  Hayward  of  Ashby,  and  Samuel  Hai'twell  of  Lincoln,  to  inspect 
their  vineyards.  Mr.  Hayward  entered  two  vineyards;  which 
your  Committee  visited  twice,  the  first  visit  being  early  in  Sep- 
tember. We  found  both  vineyards  in  the  highest  and  best  possible 
state  of  cultivation,  and  the  fine  clean  handsome  foliage  and  good 
growth  of  wood  such  as  is  seldom  excelled,  while  the  crop  of 
fruit  was  certainly  one  of  the  evenest  it  has  been  our  foitune  to 
see;  indeed  both  vineyards,  especially  No.  1,  afforded  evidence 
that  Mr.  Hayward  had  given  thought  and  time  to  bring  about  the 
best  possible  results.  He  makes  the  Concord  the  main  crop,  and 
prefers  Thanksgiving  time  to  any  earlier  date  for  marketing  his 
grapes.  At  our  second  visit,  on  the  6th  of  October,  the  crop  was 
ripe,  and  it  was  our  privilege  to  taste  as  well  as  look.  Several 
other  gentlemen  accompanied  the  Committee  at  this  time,  all 
practical  growers,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  vineyard 
No.  1  to  be  one  of  the  best  vineyards  of  Concord  grapes  we  have 
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ever  inspected.     To  this  vineyard  your  Committee  have  unani- 
mously awarded  the  First  Prize  of  $30. 

Vineyai'd  No.  2,  being  on  a  sidehill,  had  washed  somewhat,  but 
the  general  remarks  made  upon  the  first  mentioned  apply  equally 
to  this.  Here  we  found  the  Niagara,  and  we  are  sure  that  we 
only  express  the  opinion  of  all  present,  when  we  say  that  its 
condition  exceeded  our  expectations ;  and  those  who  had  doubts 
in  regard  to  its  ripening  qualities  are  now  quite  ready  to  give  it  a 
place  with  the  Concord  as  a  very  desirable  late  grape.  The 
following  statement  by  Mr.  Hayward  will  be  read  with  interest 
by  all : 

To  the  Garden  Committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society: — 
My  vineyard  No.  1  contains  twelve  hundred  vines,  all  Concords, 
except  one  row  containing  a  considerable  number  of  varieties. 
It  was  planted  in  1877,  in  light  gravelly  loam,  the  vines  being  set 
six  feet  apart  in  rows  eight  feet  apart.  The  vines  are  trained  on 
a  four-wire  trellis,  fruiting  two  arms  of  six  feet  each  on  each 
vine,  at  the  same  time  growing  two  canes  for  renewal. 

When  the  shoots  are  about  eighteen  inches  long  they  are  cut 
back  to  six  leaves  ;  also  cutting  all  tendrils  and  all  but  two  of  the 
growing  fruit  buds.  All  laterals  are  cut  back  to  one  leaf,  which 
has  to  be  done  two  or  three  times  each  season,  according  to  the 
vigor  of  the  plant.  When  the  grapes  are  about  the  size  of  peas, 
the  clusters  are  straightened,  counted,  and  cut  down  to  thirty  or 
less.     My  aim  is  to  raise  ten  pounds  to  the  vine. 

The  renewal  canes  I  have  sometimes  kept  cut  back  to  six  feet 
during  the  summer ;  but  for  the  past  two  years  I  have  let  them 
grow  as  far  as  they  would,  which  has  been  from  eight  to  twelve 
feet,  and  then  at  the  fall  pruning  cut  back  to  six  feet.  I  do  not 
know  which  is  the  better  way. 

I  have  tried  to  raise  grapes  without  fertilizing,  but  of  late  years 
have  applied  chemicals  to  the  value  of  about  one  cent  per  vine. 
This  year  I  have  doubled  it.  On  this  vineyard  I  have  applied 
this  year  — 

100  lbs.  Sulphate  of  Ammonia, 
325    "     Muriate  of  Potash, 
400    "     Dissolved  Bone-black, 
75    "     Sulphate  of  Magnesia, 
300    '«     South  Carolma  Rock  Phosphate. 
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This  was  thoroughly  mixed  and  evenly  sown  broadcast.  Then, 
for  an  experiment,  I  sowed  one  bag  of  Stockbridge  Fertilizer  for 
Grapes  on  one-half  the  vineyard.  The  difference  is  hardly 
noticeable. 

The  reason  for  Increasing  the  amount  of  fertilizer  was  that  the 
foliage  had  not  always  been  quite  satisfactory ;  but  this  year  it  is 
all  I  could  desire.  I  keep  the  ground  free  from  weeds,  and 
cultivate  thoroughly  with  an  Acme  harrow. 

Vineyard  No.  2  contains  two  thousand  vines,  a  part  of  which  is 
the  oldest  vineyard  but  one  in  town.  Five  hundred  and  fifty 
vines  were  planted  in  1867;  others  were  added  in  1871  and 
1872.  These  ar^all  Concords.  In  1881  I  added  three  hundred 
Niagaras. 

My  treatment  of  this  vineyard  has  been  the  same  as  that  of 
No.  1,  with  the  exception  that,  being  on  a  sidehiU  and  apt  to 
wash,  it  seems  to  require  a  larger  supply  of  fertilizer.  This  year 
I  have  applied  as  follows : 

672  lbs.  Muriate  of  Potash, 
1,000    "     Dissolved  Bone-black, 
125    ^^     Sulphate  of  Magnesia, 
150    '^     Sulphate  of  Ammonia, 
690    "     South  Carolina  Rock  Phosphate, 

and  one  bag  of  Stockbridge  Fertilizer,  with  the  same  result  as 
on  vineyard  No.  1. 

J.  P.  HAYWARD. 

Vineyard  op  Samuel  Hartwell. 
September  8th  the  Committee  visited  Samuel  Hartwell*s  vine- 
yard at  Lincoln,  and  found  Moore's  Early  the  variety  made  the 
specialty  in  this  case.  Mr.  Hartwell,  unlike  Mr.  Hay  ward, 
wanted  an  early  grape,  his  theory  being  that  it  can  be  marketed 
quickly  and  got  out  of  the  way  without  handling  more  than  once. 
The  Committee  made  a  careful  inspection  of  the  vineyard  and 
were  pleased  with  the  mode  of  training  and  general  cultivation, 
and  are  quite  prepared  to  again  recommend  the  Moore's  Eaily 
as  the  best  hardy  grape  for  general  cultivation.  They  unanimously 
award  Mr.  Hartwell  the  Second  Prize  of  $20  for  his  vineyard, 
and  call  your  attention  to  his  statement  subjoined. 
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To  the    Qurden    Committee  of  the  Masaachuaetta    Horticultural 
Society :  — 

Gentlemen, — The  vineyard  of  Moore's  Early  grape  vines 
offered  by  me  for  your  inspection  and  the  Society's  prize  was 
planted  in  the  spring  of  1881,  the  vines  being  then  two  years 
old  and  set  in  rows  nine  feet  apart,  and  eight  feet  apart  in  the 
row.  The  location  of  the  vineyard  is  on  high  warm  land, 
naturally  well  drained ;  the  soil  is  a  gravelly  loam,  with  numerous 
large  stones  both  above  and  below  the  surface ; —  which  inclines 
slightly  to  the  eastward.  For  the  past  three  years  no  other  crop 
has  been  raised  on  the  ground ;  and  no  manure  has  been  applied, 
except  about  five  barrels  of  ground  bone  and  mufiate  of  potash, — 
two  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter  mixed,  and  applied 
broadcast  each  year.  The  first  two  years  the  vines  were  tied  to 
stakes  and  two  buds  allowed  to  grow.  In  the  spring  of  1888 
trellises  were  built  by  setting  locust  posts  at  each  end  of  each  row, 
and  also  along  the  rows,  leaving  two  vines  in  each  space  between 
the  posts.  Four  strands  of  No.  14  wire  were  stretched  and 
fastened  by  means  of  staples  to  each  row  of  posts,  the  upper 
wire  being  about  five  feet  from  the  ground. .  The  end  posts  were 
braced  to  keep  the  wires  straight.  To  these  wires  the  arms  of 
the  vines,  from  four  to  six  in  number,  each  from  three  to  four  feet 
long,  are  tied,  care  being  taken  to  distribute  the  arms  as  evenly 
as  possible  over  the  wires.  I  very  seldom  tie  to  the  upper  wire, 
as  I  prefer  to  have  the  foliage  on  it  shade  the  fruit  on  the  other 
wires.  I  find  it  unnecessary  to  do  any  summer  tying,  and  do  very 
little  summer  pruning,  but  usually  cut  off  the  ends  of  branches 
inclined  to  grow  between  rows,  so  that  the  rows  will  look  tidy, 
and  leave  the  spaces  clear  for  cultivation, —  which  is  kept  up  with 
the  cultivator  and  hoe  until  August,  or  as  long  as  the  weeds  con- 
tinue to  grow.  The  vines  have  fruited  three  years :  in  1883  they 
produced  about  one  thousand  pounds  of  fruit;  in  1884  about 
five  thousand  five  hundred  pounds,  and  in  1885  about  nine 
thousand  pounds.  I  have  always  commenced  to  pick  for  market 
from  the  5th  to  the  10th  of  September;  at  the  latter^  date  the 
fruit  is  ripe  enough  to  pick  clean.  I  prune  the  vines  in  November 
and  December,  leaving  from  four  to  six  arms  of  strong,  new  wood 
three  or  four  feet  long,  as  near  the  roots  as  convenient.  I  tie 
these  arms  to  the  wires  in  mild  days  in  winter,  or  in  early  spring. 
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By  the  above  method,  I  find  most  of  the  work  can  be  done  at  the 
time  of  the  year  when  I  have  most  leisure. 

Bespectf  ally  submitted  by 

SAMUEL  HARTWELL. 
Lincoln,  October  15th,  1885. 

In  addition  to  our  observations  of  the  vineyai'd,  we  were 
particularly  interested  in  noticing  the  culture  of  the  Melon,  to 
which  Mr.  Hartwell  has  given  special  attention,  and  the  qualities 
of  which  ample  opportunity  was  afforded  the  Committee  to  test. 
So  favorably  were  we  impressed  with  the  result,  that  we  induced 
Mr.  Hartwell  to  give  us  a  statement  of  his  mode  of  cultivation, 
which  we  append,  and  the  Committee  unanimously  award  him  a 
gratuity  of  $10  for  successful  culture  of  the  melon. 

John  G.  Barker,  Chairman  of  the  Garden  Committee  of  the 
Massachusetts  HorticuUural  Society: — 
Dear  Sib, — At  your  request  I  make  a  short  statement  of  my 
method  of  planting  and  caring  for  the  crop  of  Greenflesh  Melons 
your  Committee  saw  on  my  farm  early  in  September  last.  The 
ground  is  what  is  termed  "old,"  having  been  planted  four  or  five 
years ;  the  soil  is  a  gravelly  loam,  naturally  dry,  with  the  surface 
inclining  to  the  eastward.  It  was  manured  with  eight  or  ten  cords 
of  stable  manure,  broadcast  and  ploughed  in.  The  seed  was 
saved  by  myself  from  well  selected  stock,  which,  for  want  of  a 
better  name,  I  will  call  the  Early  Montreal,  and  was  planted 
under  glass  the  first  week  in  May.  For  convenience  in  transplant- 
ing, I  made  two  hot-beds  of  eight  sashes  each,  locating  them  quite 
centrally  in  the  field ;  planted  eight  seeds  in  each  hill,  allowing  to 
it  a  space  of  about  six  inches  square  in  the  bed,  and  watered 
and  aired  as  needed.  The  land  was  furrowed  both  ways, 
about  five  feet  apart,  and  at  each  intersection  of  the  furrows  a 
place  was  dug  with  a  hoe  in  which  to  set  a  hill.  I  like  to  have  the 
plants  set  as  fast  as  the  holes  are  dug,  so  as  to  have  the  earth  as 
fresh  as  possible.  When  ready  to  set  the  plants  (which  is  usually 
from  the  5th  to  the  10th  of  June),  after  being  careful  to  have 
the  ground  in  the  hot-bed  well  wet  and  kept  wet  while  planting, 
a  piece  of  stove  pipe  about  six  inches  long,  to  which  an  iron 
handle  has  been  riveted,  is  pressed  down  over  a  hill,  a  spade  is 
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forced  under  the  hill,  and,  with  one  hand  holding  the  spade  and  the 
other  the  handle  to  the  pipe,  the  hill  is  carried  to  its  allotted  space 
in  the  field.  After  the  hill  is  set  in  the  hole  dug  to  receive  it  and 
the  spade  withdi*awn,  I  draw  the  loose  earth  around  the  pipe  on 
all  sides,  and  then  withdraw  the  pipe.  I  then  press  down  the 
earth  around  the  hill,  and  with  a  hoe  draw  as  much  more  as  is 
needed  about  the  plant.  I  continue  thus  with  each  hill,  always 
being  careful  not  to  disturb  the  earth  about  the  roots  of  the  plants. 
When  they  are  well  established,  I  thin  to  three  vines  in  each  hill, 
cultivate  and  keep  clean,  and  in  due  time  expect  to  ^^reap  if  I 
faint  not." 

Respectfully  submitted. 

SAMUEL  HARTWELL. 
Lincoln,  Mass.,  October  15th,  1885, 

The  Arnold  Arboretum. 

Our  next  visit  was  on  the  26th  of  August,  to  the  Arnold  Arbore- 
tum, first  stopping  at  the  residence  of  our  Treasurer,  by  whom 
the  Committee  were  hospitably  entertained.  After  a  delightful 
diive  through  the  pleasant  avenues  of  Jamaica  Plain,  we  found  our- 
selves at  the  Arboretum  of  Harvard  College,  which  contains  one 
hundred  and  sixty-five  acres  of  land,  quite  varied  in  character. 
This  is  a  portion  of  the  well  known  Bussey  Farm,  in  that  part 
of  Boston  formerly  known  as  West  Roxbury,  and  is  within  a  few 
minutes  walk  of  the  Forest  Hills  station  on  the  Boston  and  Provi- 
dence Railroad,  making  it  of  easy  access  to  visitors.  The  location 
is  such  that  the  experiments  here  made  will  be  of  great  value  to 
New  England,  and  of  general  interest  to  a  large  portion  of  the 
whole  country.  The  Arboretum  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  having  been 
commenced  only  in  1874,  when  the  seeds  of  the  first  trees  were 
planted ;  so  that  excepting  the  older  trees  previously  on  the  place, 
of  which  there  are  many,  a  gi-eat  portion  are  only  nursery  plants, 
which  on  account  of  certain  arrangements  made  with  the  city  of 
Boston  could  not  be  planted  in  permanent  positions  until  the  laying 
out  of  some  of  the  roadways  had  been  completed.  This  being 
accomplished  in  part,  the  coming  spring  will  see  many  of  the 
botanical  orders  planted  where  they  are  to  remain  permanently, 
the  planting  being  as  far  as  possible  in  botanical  sequence.     Along 
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the  roadways  will  be  planted  both  native  species  and  those  of 
foreign  introduction,  including  all  the  varieties,  so  that  even  one 
not  possessing  special  botanical  knowledge  can  at  a  glance  com- 
prehend the  arrangement  and  see  by  comparison  the  plants  which 
best  endure  our  climate.  The  Arboretum  will  thus  be  a  living 
museum,  where  the  nurseryman,  gardener,  and  private  land-owner 
may  come  for  trustworthy  information  regarding  all  trees  or 
shrubs,  which  will  save  them  the  cost  of  personal  experiments,  and 
of  delays  caused  by  unfortunate  selections. 

The  collection  of  living  plants  at  the  Arboretum  is  richer  in 
species  than  any  other  in  the  United  States ;  numbering  at  the 
present  time  over  two  thousand  species  and  varieties  of  woody 
plants.  Many  of  these  may  prove  failures ;  but  it  is  the  work  of 
the  Arboretum  to  show  by  living  illustrations  what  to  select  and 
what  to  avoid.  The  collection  is  being  continually  increased  by  a 
system  of  exchanges  with  botanic  gardens  and  similar  institu- 
tions, both  public  and  private,  in  every  part  of  the  world  within 
the  temperate  zone.  Experiments  are  also  being  made  with  seeds 
of  plants  taken  from  widely  different  localities,  with  the  hope  that 
additions  may  be  made  to  our  lists  of  hardy  trees.  This  has 
already  been  done  in  several  instances,  such  as  Abies  concolor^ 
Pneudotsuga  Douglasii^  and  several  others;  the  seeds  of  those 
plants  brought  from  the  warmer  parts  of  the  Pacific  coast  having 
proved  of  little  use  to  us,  in  our  changeable  climate,  while  seeds 
from  plants  of  the  same  species  growing  in  Colorado  under  con- 
ditions similar  to  those  in  New  England  have  produced  plants 
which,   so  far,   stand  our  climate  as  well  as  our  native  trees. 

Besides  planting  the  living  specimens,  there  has  been  estab- 
lished a  Herbarium ;  containing  an  abundance  of  specimens  of 
woody  plants,  collected  from  various  parts  of  the  world,  and 
plants  of  the  same  species  from  different  localities,  to  aid  students 
and  others  in  determining  the  names  of  species  and  the  effect  of 
climate  and  location.  There  will  also  be  a  large  collection  of  all 
kinds  of  woods,  barks,  cones,  and  other  tree  productions  that  may 
be  of  use  in  the  arts  or  sciences.  These  collections  are  already 
very  rich  in  American  species,  and  require  a  great  number  of 
botanical  cases  to  presei*ve  them.  They  are  at  present  stored  in  a 
house  owned  by  Professor  Sargent,  kindly  loaned  by  him  for  this 
purpose  until  such  time  as  a  proper  building  shall  be  erected  on 
the  Arboretum  grounds. 
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The  sources  whence  seeds  are  received  from  time  to  time  are 
recorded  in  a  set  of  books  kept  for  this  purpose.  They  are 
numbered  in  regular  order,  and  by  a  systematic  an'angement  notes 
are  made  as  to  their  hardiness,  adaptability,  usefulness,  etc., 
which  in  future  will  be  of  great  benefit  in  determining  the  history 
of  these  plants,  and  will  form  likewise  a  history  of  the  Arboretum. 

The  records  kept  at  the  Arboretum  show  that  several  thousand 
plants  are  annually  exchanged  with  individuals,  botanic  gardens, 
agricultural  colleges,  and  other  institutions,  not  only  in  this 
country  but  in  Europe,  Asia,  North  Africa,  St.  Helena,  Japan, 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  elsewhere.  So  wide  a  dissemination 
of  plants  must  be  productive  of  good  results. 

The  past  season  a  Shrub  Garden  has  been  made  comprising 
about  two  and  one-eighth  acres,  laid  out  in  beds  ten  feet  wide, 
by  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  long,  sufiScient  in  extent  for 
1,157  species  and  357  varieties.  The  shrubs  are  systematically 
arranged,  beginning  with  the  order  Ranunculaceae,  and  ending 
with  Smilaceae  ;  and  not  jonly  botanically,  but,  as  far  as  possible, 
geographically,  American  plants  coming  first.  Here  any  one  with 
even  a  limited  knowledge  of  plants  can  take  notes  of  these  grow- 
ing specimens,  which  will  enable  him  to  gain  more  knowledge  than 
months  or  even  years  of  study  from  books  or  catalogues  could 
give,  and  will  help  him  to  make  such  selections  as  he  would  like  to 
plant.  All  this  is  done  at  tl^e  expense  of  the  Arboretum,  thus 
giving  all  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  its  privileges  and 
advantages  a  real  school  of  instruction  free  of  all  cost ;  and  this 
will  go  on  from  generation  to  generation.  No  other  such  place  is 
known  where  such  valuable  information  can  be  similarly  obtained ; 
while  Mr.  Dawson,  the  skilful  gardener,  is  always  ready  to 
impart  any  knowledge  in  his  possession.  • 

There  are  spaces  left  open  for  undetermined  varieties,  but  the 
garden  now  contains  690  species  and  260  varieties,  with  the  possi- 
bility that  from  four  to  six  hundred  new  species  or  varieties  will 
be  added  the  coming  year.  This  location  ^as  mowing  land,  and 
was  broken  up  only  a  year  ago,  and  it  is  really  astonishing  to  note 
what  has  been  accomplished  in  so  short  a  time ;  we  can  look  upon 
this  branch  of  the  Arboretum  work  as  one  of  the  noblest  educa- 
tional agencies  existing  in  any  country. 
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Among  the  lai*ger  orders  planted  are  fifty  species  of  Spiraeas 
and  thirty-two  varieties ;  thirty-four  species  of  Clematis ;  twelve 
species  of  Euonymas  and  nine  varieties;  fifteen  species  of 
Bhanmus ;  fourteen  species  of  Caragana  and  three  varieties ;  forty- 
four  species  of  Prunus  and  nineteen  vai^eties ;  fifty-two  species 
of  Roses  and  eighteen  varieties ;  nineteen  species  of  Blackberries 
and  twenty-four  varieties ;  twenty-eight  species  of  Philadelphus ; 
twenty  species  of  Bibes ;  fourteen  species  and  seven  varieties  of 
Cornus ;  twenty-one  species  of  Snowballs  and  three  varieties ; 
thirty-one  species  and  eleven  varieties  of  Honeysuckles ;  twelve 
species  and  three  varieties  of  Huckleberries  and  Blueberries; 
sixteen  species  and  five  varieties  of  Rhododendrons ;  nine  species 
and  thirteen  varieties  of  Ericas ;  and  fourteen  species  and 
thirteen  varieties  of  Lilacs. 

The  use  of  the  present  grounds,  however,  is  only  a  temporary 
arrangement,  the  future  demanding  a  larger  and  more  permanent 
place. 

The  coming  year  will  also  witness  much  progressive  work  on  the 
Public  Park,  in  the  way  of  planting :  mostly  of  Coniferous  trees 
such  as  Picea,  Abies,  Larix,  and  Pinus.  These  are  to  be  planted 
in  single  specimens  and  groups.  Those  of  the  best  known  utility 
will  be  planted  for  permanent  effect,  while  unknown  varieties  will 
be  so  distributed  that,  in  case  they  fail  or  prove  unsuitable,  they 
can  be  removed  without  defacing  or  marring  the  permanent  plant- 
ing ;  the  effect  in  landscape  being  also  carefully  looked  after.  It  is 
the  intention  to  give  the  preference  to  American  trees  in  lai-ge 
groups  and  single  specimens,  while  native  shrubs  will  be  planted 
as  an  undergrowth  of  the  larger  trees.  For  this  purpose  over 
sixty-two  thousand  plants  were  collected  last  fall,  comprising  all 
the  best  native  shrubs  in  the  New  England  States.  Many  thou- 
sands were  planted  in  the  spring  of  1885,  the  most  noticeable 
perhaps  being  at  a  point  on  the  light  of  the  entrance  to  the 
Arboretum,  planted  with  White  Pines  to  correspond  with  the 
magnificent  Hemlock  grove  on  the  opposite  side.  Within  the 
last  five  years  miles  of  boundary  belts  have  been  planted, 
comprising  all  the  native  trees  as  far  as  possible  ;  and  a  grove  of 
Pinus  resinosa  (the  Red  Pine) ,  to  the  number  of  fifty  or  sixty ; 
which  in  ten  years  will  make  a  fine  appearance.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  American  conifers,  and  is  well  deserving  of  more 
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general  cultivation  both  for  ornament  and  timber.  A  belt  of 
trees  facing  the  shrub  garden  is  worthy  of  especial  mention  as 
containing  many  fine  specimens  over  twenty  feet  high,  where  eight 
years  ago  was  a  barren  sidehill.  The  trees  have  certainly  made 
a  remarkable  growth,  and  show  how  many  equally  unpromising 
locations  might  be  utilized  in  a  most  effective  manner. 

There  is  a  small  span  roofed  greenhouse  devoted  mainly  to 
propagating  trees  and  shrubs  in  winter,  by  grafting,  cuttings,  and 
seeds ;  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  are  produced  annually.  In 
spring  they  are  placed  thickly  in  boxes,  and  as  soon  as  established 
are  allowed  to  harden  off  in  the  frame  gi'ound.  In  this  ground 
are  several  deep  pits  where  the  plants  ai-e  stored  for  the  first  winter ; 
every  available  place  is  used,  and  a  look  into  one  of  the  pits  a 
few  days  ago  revealed  a  surprising  quantity  of  young  plants, 
which  will  take  their  places  in  the  nursery  rows  another  season. 

Among  the  many  promising  trees  our  attention  was  particularly 
attracted  by  the  following  deciduous  kinds : 

Betula  alba^  several  fine  forms. 
"       nigra. 
"      I>cii>]iracea, 

CataJpa  h ign  o  n  io  ides . 
"         Kcfinipferi. 
"         speciosri. 

Chdrastis  Am  nrensis. 

Fraxinu^  Americana, —  A  remarkalily  fine  form  of  this  species, 
with  beautiful  foliage,  bright  and  sliining  above  and  glaucous 
beneath,  was  especially  noticeable. 

Fraxinus  Man  dsh  u  rica . 

''         potamojjhyUa, —  This    and    the    preceding   ai^e    from 
Northern  Asia  and  Japan. 

Jnglans  Mandshurica. —  This  tree  was  raised  from  seed  eleven 
years  ago,  and  has  borne  several  crops  of  fruit. 

Phellodendron  Amurense, —  The  Amoor  Cork  Tree.  One  of  the 
two  original  plants  raised  from  seed  being  pistillate,  and  the  other 
staminate,  seed  was  perfected.  It  is  believed  that  this  is  the  first 
that  has  been  produced  in  this  country. 

Prunus  Sibirica. 

Quercus  Daimio. 
"        macrocrrpa. 
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Quercus  palustris, 
''        Prinos. 

''        Rohur  (English  Oak). —  Many  beautiful  forms. 
Syringa  Japonica. —  A  very  rare  species  of  Lilac  from  Japan, 
flowering  in  the  middle  of  July ;  the  trusses  are  a  foot  or  more  in 
length  and  pure  white.     It  is  a  small  tree  rather  than  a  shrub. 
Rhv^  sp. —  A  beautiful  species  from  Japan. 
Magnolia  sp. —  A  very  promising   species   from  Japan,  which 
seems  to  be  more  hardy  than  any  we  have  here.     The  seeds  of 
this  and  the  two  preceding  were  contributed  by  President  Clark  of 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

PyriLs. —  There  is  a  fine  collection  of  species  from  Northern 
Asia  and  Japan,  which  are  very  beautiful  in  flower  or  fruit,  such 
as  spectabilis^  Toringo^  and  baccata^  and  their  varieties. 
Of  the  Conifers  we  may  mention 
Abies  brachyphyUa^  from  Japan. 
*'     concolor^  from  Colorado.     This  is  one  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens in  the  Arboretum. 
Abies  Fraseri. 

''      bcdsamea  var.  Hadsonica, 
ChamcRcyparis  {Retinospora)  obtusa  and 

"  '*  /)is(/ertt,  and  theu' varieties.   There 

is  no  doubt  that  the  many  varieties  of  this  plant  in  cultivation 
came  from  these  two  original  species. 
Juniperus  communis  aurea, 

Picea  alba. —  A  variety  known   in  the  imrseries  as   Maxwell's 
Golden  Spruce. 
Picea  alba  ccernlea. 
''      Engelmannii, 
"      excelsa  and  its  many  varieties. 

"      pungens  and  its  varieties,  many  of  which  are  very  hand- 
some, and  being  quite  hardy  promise  to  become  very  desirable  for 
general  ornamental  planting. 
Pinus  Bungeana, 
**       excelsa, 
*'       Jiexilis. 
"       Jeffreyii. 
"       Murrayana. 
''      parviflora. 
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Pinus  ponderosa. 

"       resinosa. 

*'      Strohus  and  its  several  forms. 
Pseudotsuga  Douglasii,  the  Douglas  Fir  or  Bed  Fir  of  Oregon. 

Among  the  shrubs  were  many  beautiful  varieties  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  to  give  a  description  of  which  would  take  more  time 
than  our  hurried  visit  would  allow,  but  we  hope  to  add  many  notes 
of  the  Arboretum  collection  in  the  near  future.  In  the  meantime 
those  desiring  further  information  are  referred  to  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Society,  Part  I,  1881,  pp.  83-87,  and  Part  I,  1883, 
pp.  79-88,  as  containing  a  fuller  account  of  many  new  shrubs 
introduced  at  the  Arboretum  than  can  be  found  in  print  else- 
where. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Bulletin  of  the  Bussey  Institu- 
tion will  be  of  interest  to  all,  even  if  the  facts  are  known  to 
some:  "In  the  spring  of  1872,  the  President  and  Fellows  of 
Harvard  College  received  a  gift  of  $100,000  from  the  trustees 
under  the  will  of  the  late  James  Arnold,  merchant,  of  New 
Bedford,  Mass.,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  at  the  Bussey 
Institution,  a  professorship  of  tree  culture,  and  creating  and 
maintaining  on  the  Bussey  estate  an  Arboretum,  which  should 
ultimately  contain,  as  far  as  practicable,  all  the  trees,  shrubs,  and 
herbaceous  plants,  either  indigenous  or  exotic,  which  can  be  raised 
in  the  open  air  at  West  Koxbury.  At  least  two-thirds  of  the 
income  of  the  fund  is  to  be  accumulated  until  the  fund  amounts 
to  at  least  $150,000,  and  the  Bussey  estate  (Woodland  Hill),  in 
West  Roxbury,  passes  completely  into  the  hands  of  the  Pi'esident 
and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College.  A  particular  portion  of  the 
estate  has  been  specified  as  the  site  of  the  Arboretum  in  the  inden- 
ture which  defines  the  object  and  terms  of  the  gift,  —  a  portion 
which  contains  about  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  acres,  and  is 
the  finest  part  of  the  whole  estate,  as  regards  the  variety  of  its 
soils,  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  trees  already  growing  upon  it, 
and  the  lay  of  the  land.  An  arboretum  is  intended  to  educate 
the  public  as  well  as  the  special  students  who  resort  to  it.  When 
Woodland  Hill  comes  into  the  possession  of  the  President  and 
Fellows,  the  Arnold  Arboretum  will  doubtless  be  laid  out  as  an 
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open  park,  with  suitable  walks  and  roadways.  It  can  hardly  fail 
to  become  a  beautiful,  wholesome,  and  instructive  resort,  which 
"will  be  more  and  more  precious  as  the  population  grows  denser 
about  it." 

From  still  another  point  of  view,  the  Professorship  of  Arbo- 
riculture and  the  Arboretum  are  substantial  additions  to  the 
University.  The  cultivation  and  preservation  of  forests  will 
become  in  no  long  time  a  matter  of  national  concern.  The 
natural  forests  of  the  country  are  already  rapidly  disappearing, 
and  wood  and  timber  at  no  distant  day  will  be  scarce  and  dear 
commodities,  as  they  have  long  been  in  many  countries  in  Em-ope. 

In  April,  1874,  Mrs.  Motley  conveyed  all  her  life  interest  in 
the  Bussey  estate  to  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College, 
so  that  the  whole  estate  is  now  at  their  disposal.  In  1872,  the 
first  seed  was  planted  for  the  Arboretum ;  but  at  that  time  and  up 
to  the  spring  of  1879  much  of  the  work,  such  as  the  raising  of 
plants,  seeds,  and  cuttings,  done  at  the  Bussey  Institution,  was 
for  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Cambridge,  as  well  as  for  the  exchanges 
of  the  Arboretum.  Since  1879,  the  whole  time  has  been  devoted 
to  raising  plants  for  the  Arboretum ;  and  the  number  of  new  and 
rare  plants  propagated  has  rapidly  increased. 

In  1875,  there  were  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  species  raised. 
In  1877,  Mr.  Sargent  wrote  that,  judging  from  the  immense 
number  of  letters  which  were  annually  sent  him,  there  was  a 
steadily  increasing  interest  felt  in  the  Arboretum.  It  was  then 
but  five  years  since  its  establishment;  but  its  usefulness  and 
influence  were  already  evident,  and  to  its  influence  could  be  traced 
the  planting  during  that  year  of  nearly  a  half  million  trees  in  the 
New  England  States. 

In  December,  1882,  an  arrangement  was  made  with  the  Park 
Commissioners  of  the  City  of  Boston,  which,  without  interfering 
with  the  scientiflc  aims  of  the  Arboretum,  will  increase  its  local 
influence  by  freely  opening  its  collections  to  the  public,  and 
by  securing  for  it  additional  and  greatly  needed  land,  suitable 
and  dignified  approaches,  and  carriage  drives. 

The  objects  of  the  Arboretum  may  be  definitely  stated  in  a  few 
brief  words  that  all  can  understand.  First,  a  school  of  Arbori- 
culture for  the  study  of  trees  and  shrubs  and  their  uses  for  timber, 
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for  ornament,  and  otherwise.  Second,  a  museum  of  living  speci- 
mens of  all  ligneous  plants  that  will  stand  the  climate  at  AVest 
Roxbuiy,  planted  and  arranged  in  botanical  order.  Third,  a 
museum  for  reference,  containing  a  dried  collection  of  all  ligneous 
plants,  properly  labelled  with  the  time  of  flowering,  native  location, 
and,  if  foreign,  the  country  where  they  are  indigenous ;  also  a  full 
collection  of  specimens  of  wood,  bark,  fruit,  seeds,  etc.  Fourth, 
a  library  containing  all  the  best  works  on  Dendrology,  for  the 
use  of  students  or  others  interested  in  the  science  of  tree  culture. 

In  closing  this  somewhat  lengthy  yet  inadequate  account  of  our 
visit  to  the  Arboretum,  we  must  not  omit  to  say  that  its  success  is 
due  to  the  untiring  and  indefatigable  labors  of  the  Director, 
Professor  Charles  8.  Sargent,  whose  large  correspondence,  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  all  that  pertains  to  the  duties  of  his  office, 
have  already  given  to  the  horticultural  world  one  of  the  grandest 
educational  institutions  this  generation  has  been  blessed  with. 
We  sincerely  hope  he  may  be  as  successful  in  the  future  as  he  has 
been  in  the  past,  in  the  introduction  of  so  many  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful trees  and  shrubs  to  adorn  our  parks  and  gardens.  We  desire 
also  to  acknowledge  the  courtesy  and  kind  attention  of  Mr. 
Jackson  Dawson,  the  gardener  at  the  Arboretum,  who  so  gener- 
ously gave  us  his  time  and  valuable  information  which  has  enabled 
us  to  make  this  report. 

The  Committee  award  to  Mr.  Dawson  a  gratuity  of  $20  for 
skilful  propagation  and  culture  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs. 

Boston  Asylum  and  Fakm  School. 
The  last  visit  of  the  season  was  to  the  Boston  Asylum  and 
Farm  School  for  Indigent  Boys,  at  Thompson's  Island.  The 
products  of  the  Farm  were  seen  at  our  Annual  Exhibition,  in  the 
Vegetable  department,  to  which  it  contributed  many  choice  and 
well  grown  specimens.  While  it  has  not  much  to  call  attention  to 
in  a  strictly  horticultural  way,  we  are  glad  to  know  and  to  speak 
of  the  value  of  this  institution,  its  objects  being  to  relieve  and  to 
instruct  and  employ  indigent  boys; — the  education  and  refor- 
mation of  boys  who,  from  loss  of  parents  or  other  causes,  are 
exposed  to  extraordinary  temptations  and  are  very  liable  to 
become  vicious  and  dangerous  or  useless    members  of   society. 
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The  island  contains  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  of  which  one 
bundled  are  under  cultivation,  a  lai-ge  part  of  the  work  being  done 
by  the  boys,  who  thus  ac<|uire  a  practical  knowledge  of  husbandry. 
In  the  school  the  studies  taught  are  reading,  spelling,  writing, 
written  and  mental  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  history,  etc. 
Vocal  and  instrumental  music  are  also  taught,  and  carpenters' 
tools,  a  small  forge,  and  a  printing  press  with  the  necessary  out- 
fit, have  been  provided,  and  everything  is  done  to  make  the 
boys  a  credit  to  the  institution  and  themselves  when  they  go  out 
into  the  world. 

The  evidence  of  thorough  training  and  good  care  of  the  boys 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Superintendent  says,  "  Wherever  we 
send  our  boys  others  are  wanted,  and  the  demand  in  late  years 
has  been  greater  than  the  supply."  In  justice  to  the  institution, 
one  thing  should  be  mentioned:  —  it  is  not  a  penal  or  pauper 
establishment. 

Thompson's  Island,  on  which  it  is  placed,  is  four  miles  down 
the  harbor,  and  has  proved  a  very,  healthy  spot.  We  were 
surprised  to  see  such  an  excellent  growth  of  evergreen  and  decidu- 
ous trees,  as  well  as  a  very  fine  orchard  of  pears  and  apples. 
We  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  excellent  and  justly  respected 
Superintendent,  Mr.  William  A.  Morse,  for  his  invitation  to  visit 
the  Farm  and  School,  and  for  the  kind  attentions  which  made  the 
visit  so  pleasant.  We  take  great  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention 
of  all  to  the  good  work  done  there,  and  sincerely  wish  that  all  the 
members  of  the  Society  may  take  the  opportunity  when  offered 
to  go  and  see  for  themselves. 

In  closing  this  Report,  the  Committee  desire  to  call  attention  to 
the  changes  in  the  Schedule  of  Prizes,  which  they  find  it  necessary 
to  recommend  in  view  of  another  season ;  and  they  sincerely  hope 
for  the  cooperation  of  the  members  of  the  Society  in  encouraging 
those  who  they  know  are  adopting  specialties  in  the  lines  for  which 
the  prizes  are  offered,  to  compete  for  tlie  same.  They  will  be 
glad  to  visit  any  place,  or  to  note  any  object  of  horticultural 
interest,  whether  coming  within  the  scope  of  the  prizes  or  not. 
They  also  ask  attention  to  the  Hunnewell  Triennial  Premiums,  and 
hope  that  competitors  for  them  may  soon  appear.  The  Committee 
would  be  grateful  for  any  suggestions  that  may  tend  to  advance 
the  objects  for  which  it  is  appointed. 
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We  recapitulate  here  the  awards  previously  mentioned : — 

.   To  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Goddard,  for  the  beft  arranged  and 

best  kept  Flower  Garden,  the  prize  of      .         .         .     $20  00 
To  Jonas  P.  Hayward,  for  a  Vineyai-d  of  one  acre,  the 

first  prize, 30  00 

Second  prize  to  Samuel  Hartwell,        .         .         .         .       20  00 
Gratuities : — To  Samuel  Hartwell,  for  successful  culture 

of  Melons, 10  00 

To  Jackson  Dawson,  for  propagation  and  skilful  cul- 
ture of  hardy  trees,  plants,  and  shrubs,  .         .         .       20  00 

Approved  by  the  Committee,  December  26,  1885. 

John  G.  Barker, 

E.  W.  Wood, 

E.  L.  Beard,  (     Qarden 

C.  N.  Brackett, 

Benj.  G.  Smith,        [  CommUtee. 

Henry  W.  Wilson, 

Chas.  W.  Ros8, 


REPORT 


OF    THE 


COMMITTEE  OF  AERANGEMENTS, 

FOB  THE  YEAR  1885. 


In  reviewing  the  record  of  the  year,  this  Committee,  as  well  as 
the  members  of  the  Society  in  general,  have  ground  for  mutual 
congratulation  that  the  principal  exhibitions,  bringing  returns  to 
the  treasury,  as  well  as  those  to  which  the  public  are  admitted 
free,  have  proved  so  successful.  The  attendance  upon  the  former 
were  without  precedent ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  a 
steady  growth  of  public  interest,  especially  if  the  Society  adopts 
a  liberal  policy  in  providing  for  the  accommodation  of  exhibitors 
and  visitors.  The  receipts  of  the  Spring  Show  were  $833.65,  of 
the  Rose  Show  $402.65,  of  the  Annual  Exhibition  $1,184.25,  and 
of  the  Chrysanthemum  Show  $1,119.50;  —  making  a  total  of 
$3,540.05.  Each  Exhibition  has  shown  a  decided  increase  as  to 
receipts  over  the  same  for  the  previous  year,  except  the  Rose 
Show,  which  fell  a  few  cents  hj^hind. 

This  is  a  marked  improvement ;  and  since  the  Spring  Exhibition 
and  the  Chrysanthemum  Show,  for  1886,  have  each  been  length- 
ened to  three  days  in  place  of  two,  reasonable  expectation  can  be 
entertained  of  a  further  advance  in  the  receipts.  There  has 
been  no  marked  increase  of  expenses  in  holding  these  large  exhibi- 
tions ;  and  in  some  instances  they  have  been  reduced.  It  is  well 
again  to  reiterate  the  necessity  for  some  action  looking  to  an 
increase  of  the  hall  accommedations  of  the  Society,  if  our  large 
exhibitions  are  to  continue  their  growth;  —  as  the  limit  of  our 
resoui-ces  in  this  respect  has  been  reached.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Society  may  be  enabled  to  solve  this  question  in  some 
satisfactoi-y  manner.     The  Committee  wish  in  this  connection  to 
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speak  in  most  favorable  terms  of  the  assistance  rendered  them  by 
the  present  Janitor  of  the  Hall.  His  aid  in  the  prompt  arrange- 
ment of  the  various  exhibitions,  has  been  invaluable.  The  Com- 
mittee also  have  liberal  aid  from  the  newspapers  of  the  city,  and 
their  full  reports  of  the  exhibitions  have  been  of  the  greatest 
service  to  us. 

It  is  evident  that  the  arrangements  at  the  larger  exhibitions 
would  be  greatly  facilitated  if  some  system  for  the  preliminary 
entry  of  collections  of  Plants  and  Flowers  could  be  adopted,  and 
if  in  all  cases  exhibitors  gave  formal  notice  of  their  intention  to 
show  in  certain  classes.  This  is  to  be  recommended  in  view  of 
the  great  increase  of  exhibits,  and  the  consequent  difficulty  in 
providing  for  their  proper  arrangement  in  time  to  open  the  Hall 
to  the  public.  If  a  blank  form  should  be  adopted,  and  every 
exhibitor  be  required  to  fill  up  and  forward  this  to  the  Committee 
of  Arrangements  a  few  days  before  each  large  exhibition,  there 
would  be  less  confusion,  and  the  labors  of  the  Committee  would 
be  reduced.  Exhibitors  would  not  be  likely  to  approve  this 
change  at  first ;  but,  in  a  short  time,  the  system  could  be  made  to 
work  advantageously  for  all. 

Another  desirable  innovation,  which  may  not  be  received  favor- 
ably, is  one  which  would  require  the  members  of  the  various  Com- 
mittees who  are  on  duty  in  the  Hall,  at  the  time  of  the  large 
exhibitionss  to  wear  some  badge  of  office.  This  suggestion  is 
prompted  by  the  fact  that,  since  these  exhibitions  have  grown  to 
such  large  proportions,  hundreds  come  to  our  halls  seeking  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  plants,  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  hitherto 
unknown  to  them.  It  is  the  duty  8f  the  Society  to  provide  some 
way  of  making  this  information  accessible ;  and,  while  the 
members  of  Committees  have  no  distinguishing  mark  of  office, 
our  visitors,  as  experience  has  shown,  do  not  know  to  whom  to 
address  their  inquu-ies,  and  often  leave  the  hall  without  having 
gratified  their  desire  for  knowledge.  The  course  suggested  might 
impose  some  trifling  additional  labor  upon  members  of  the  Com- 
mittees, but  it  would  meet  a  very  positive  necessity,  and  would 
promote  the  growth  of  horticulture  by  diffusing  information  on  the 
subj  ct. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

EDWARD   L.    BEARD,  ChairmTfi. 


REPORT 

OF  THE 

COMMITTEE   ON   THE   MEETING 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN    FORESTRY    CONGRESS. 


The  Committee  appointed  to  extend  courtesies  to  the  American 
Forestry  Congress  make  the  following  report : 

The  Congress  held  its  sessions  in  the  Society's  large  Hall,  on 
the  2 2d,  23d,  and  24th  of  September  last.  Distinguished  gentle- 
men from  various  States  of  the  Union  and  from  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  were  present ;  and  able  papers  were  read,  relative  to  the 
important  subject  of  Forestry.  It  is  believed  that  by  these  pro- 
ceedings a  good  degree  of  public  interest  was  awakened  in  regard 
to  the  cultivation  and  preservation  of  our  Forests,  as  having  a 
direct  influence  upon  our  climate,  and  also  affecting  the  very 
quality  of  our  soil.  As  the  subject  has  such  an  intimate  and 
important  bearing  upon  the  interests  of  horticulture,  it  was 
eminently  fitting  that  our  Society  should  join  with  others  in 
extending  hospitalities  to  the  members  of  the  Congress. 

Visits  to  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  the  Middlesex  Fells,  and  other 
places  of  interest,  were  made  at  intervals  between  the  sessions. 
By  the  courtesy  of  the  Mayor  of  Boston,  a  most  enjoyable 
excursion  down  the  harbor  and  a  visit  to  the  public  institutions 
was  also  afforded  to  our  guests.  A  visit  to  the  extensive  and 
instructive  forest  plantations  of  Mr.  Joseph  S.  Fay,  on  the  sea- 
coast,  at  "Wood's  Holl,  closed  the  entertainment  provided  for  the 
Congress.  For  these  courtesies  a  most  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
passed,  and  especially  to  this  Society  for  the  use  of  its  Hall  and 
Rooms,  and  to  your  Committee  as  its  representative. 

Wm.  C,  Strong, 

Wm.  H.  Spooner,       J-  Committee, 

Benjamin  G.  Smith, 
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REPORT 

OF  THK 

COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLICATION  AND  DISCUSSION 

FOB  THE  YEAB  1886. 


In  compliance  with  the  usual  custom,  the  Committee  on  Publi- 
cation and  Discussion  submit  the  following  report: 

The  Committee  have  labored  with  perhaps  increased  diligence 
during  the  past  year  in  promoting  the  interest  of  the  weekly 
meetings  for  essays  and  discussions.  They  have  been  greatly 
aided  in  their  work,  not  only  by  the  members  of  the  Society,  but 
by  gentlemen  outside  its  membership,  who  have  contributed  papers 
replete  with  information  and  experience.  Their  very  valuable 
essays,  and  the  ensuing  discussions  on  topics  pertaining  to  horti- 
cultui-e  and  its  kindred  interests,  have  not  only  been  extensively 
copied  in  horticultural  papers  in  this  country,  but  also  in  European 
journals. 

The  subjects  for  discussion  the  past  year  have  been  especially 
horticultural, —  at  the  same  time  embracing  that  variety  which  is 
conducive  to  a  proper  knowledge  of  well-ordered  gardening  and 
planting.  The  discussions,  following  the  essays,  have  manifested 
an  increasing  interest  on  the  part  of  members ;  and  also  the  greater 
freedom  of  expression  that  weekly  practice  is  sure  to  impai-t. 

For  the  result  of  the  labors  of  the  Committee  during  the  past 
year,  reference  may  be  had  to  the  Transactions.  These,  with  the 
valuable  assistance  afforded  by  Mr.  Edward  Frost  to  the  efficient 
Secretary,  have  been  completed  up  to  date,  and  distributed  to 
members  and  others  entitled  to  receive  them. 

The  Committee  desire  to  call  the  especial  attention  of  all  mem- 
bers not  already  provided  with  the  History  op  the  Society,  to  the 
importance  of  having  a  copy,  which  can  be  done  at  a  price  only 
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Bofficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  making  the  book.  The  sale  thus  far 
has  not  met  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  the  Committee,  who 
believe  that,  were  the  interest  and  value  of  this  work  sufficiently 
known,  every  member  would  desire  to  possess  a  copy. 

Members  having  but  partial  sets  of  the  Transitions  of  the 
Society  can  have  those  necessary  for  completing  them  as  far  back 
as  1865,  by  making  application  to  the  Secretary. 

The  Committee  during  the  last  year  departed  from  the  former 
plan  of  offering  prizes  for  essays  on  given  subjects,  and  tried  that 
of  engaging  experts  to  prepare  papers  on  their  specialties  in  hor- 
ticulture. In  the  judgment  of  the  Committee  this  course  has 
produced  better  results  than  the  offer  of  prizes.  They  have 
expended  $120  out  of  the  appropriation  of  $200. 

The  Committee  were  charged  by  the  Society  with  the  duty  of 
awarding  the  prizes  offered  for  the  best  reports  of  the  Committees 
to  award  prizes  for  horticultural  products ;  and,  after  a  careful 
examination  of  the  reports  submitted,  have  awarded  the  Fh*st 
Prize  of  $10  to  John  G.  Bai'ker,  for  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  Gardens.  The  Second  Prize  of  $8  to  Edward  L.  Beard,  for 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Plants  and  Flowers.  The  Third 
Prize  of  $6  to  E.  W.  Wood,  for  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Fruits. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

O.  B.  Hadwen,  i 

Francis  H.  Appleton,   >  Committee, 

Wm.  H.  Hunt,  3 


REPORT 

OF   THE 

COMMITTEE   ON   THE    LIBRARY, 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1885. 


There  has  been  little  in  the  affairs  of  the  Library  diu'ing  the 
present  year  which  needs  especial  notice.  The  income  of  the 
Stickney  Fund  and  the  Society's  appropriation  have  been  expended 
in  the  usual  manner;  the  Card  Catalogue  has  made  the  same 
progress  as  last  year  —  as  much,  that  is,  as  the  amount  expended 
upon  it  would  lead  us  to  expect ;  and  the  List  of  Accessions  to 
the  Library  which  will  be  published  with  this  report  will  show  that 
the  rate  of  increase  has  been  about  the  same  as  in  former  years. 

Very  early  in  the  year  an  impression  was  found  to  exist  that  the 
library  was  declining  in  usefulness,  although,  year  by  year,  it  was 
increasing  in  bulk ;  that  not  only  were  the  books  less  consulted 
but  many  useless  ones  were  bought.  These  criticisms  are  such  as 
any  member  has  a  right  to  make.  The  Committee  on  the  Library 
understands  that  it  is  responsible  to  the  Society  for  its  acts,  and 
that  any  mistake  or  negligence  ought  to  be  promptly  noticed.  It 
deems  itself  fortunate  in  having  had  ten  months  to  consider  the  first' 
of  these  criticisms, — that  the  books  are  less  used, —  for  it  has  been 
able  by  obseiTation  and  inquiry  during  that  time  to  discover  that 
such  is  not  the  case.  The  idea  arose  from  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  entries  in  the  Librarian's  record-book  have  decreased 
during  the  last  few  years;  but,  had  the  examination  of  these 
entries  been  carried  fm-ther  back,  it  would  have  been  found  that 
their  number  has  always  fluctuated,  sometimes  falling  off  to  a 
remarkable  extent  in  a  single  year,  only  to  overrun  its  former 
limit  in  another  year  or  two.  For  instance,  in  1874  the  number  of 
books  taken  out  was  seven  hundred  and  fifty-eight ;  in  1875  it  was 
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only  five  hundred  and  two,  while  in  three  years  more  it  had  risen 
to  seven  hundred  and  ninety-eight.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  no 
inference  can  be  drawn  from  two  or  three  years*  record.  The 
largest  numbers  of  entries  are  those  which  antedated  the  custom  of 
Saturday  discussions ;  and  it  is  very  likely  that  such  numbers  will 
not  be  again  reached  for  some  time  ;  perhaps  not  at  all :  — the 
discussions  to  some  extent  supplying  the  information  previously 
furnished  by  this  library. 

But  this  Committee  does  not  regard  the  record  of  books  taken 
out  as  being  of  very  great  importance  in  showing  the  actual  use 
of  the  library,  for  who  knows  whether  a  book  taken  out  is  read 
wholly  or  only  in  part  ?  Moreover  books  vary  gi-eatly  in  impor- 
tance, yet  all  make  the  same  show  on  the  book  of  entries.  We 
base  our  opinion  that  the  librai-y  is  more  used  from  year  to  year 
upon  the  very  gi-eat  increase  of  study  and  reading  in  the  library 
room.  To  determine  this  point  we  have  made  very  frequent  obser- 
vations and  inquiries,  and  all  the  evidence  is  toward  one  conclu- 
sion,—  that  which  we  have  just  pronounced. 

The  second  of  the  criticisms  to  which  we  liave  referred, — that 
many  useless  books  are  bought, —  is  easily  met.  Any  book  is  use- 
less to  him  who  has  no  use  for  it,  and  we  have  probably  no  mem- 
ber who  cares  to  use  e\:ery  book  in  the  library  ;  but  he  must  be  a 
very  reckless  person  who  shall  use  the  word  in  its  broad  sense, 
and  declare  that  any  book  we  have  is  of  no  use  to  any  one. 

Probably  this  criticism  arises  from  the  fact  that  many  books  ai*e 
bought  whose  bearing  upon  practical  horticulture  is  not  very 
appai-ent,  such  as  herbals,  floras  of  various  countries,  monographs 
of  natural  orders  of  plants,  works  on  systematic  botany,  geogra- 
phical distribution,  and  the  like.  In  explanation,  we  can  state 
that  we  watch  publishers'  announcements,  book  notices,  etc., 
closely,  and  neglect  nothing  that  appears  to  be  of  a  so-called 
**  practical"  nature  and  worth  procuring;  also  that  we  have 
bought  every  book  that  has  been  asked  for  during  the  year,  when- 
ever we  could  without  disobeying  the  wise  restrictions  imposed  by 
Mr.  Stickney.  If  any  of  these  purchases  appear,  to  some,  superflu- 
ous, they  should  remember  that  a  large  proportion  of  our  members 
are  persons  whose  interest  in  horticulture  is  of  a  scientific  or 
literary  nature  only,  and  so  long  as  these  members  pay  their 
assessments,  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  expect  that  their  tastes 
and  wants  shall  be  considered. 
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There  is  probably  no  library,  above  the  level  of  circulators  of 
fiction,  which  has  not  many  books  that  have  never  been  opened 
since  the  day  they  were  bought,  but  all  such  are  only  waiting  their 
time ;  for  them  the  hour  may  come,  and  the  man,  by  whom  and  in 
which  they  may  be  found  almost  indispensable. 

If  exception  be  taken  to  some  of  our  books  on  the  ground  of 
then*  being  in  foreign  languages,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
most  of  these  have  illustrations  which  anybody  may  understand  ; 
and  that  there  are  not  more  than  two  works  in  languages  not 
familiar  to  many  of  our  members.  One  of  the  two  is  in  Russian, — 
it  cost  us  nothing,  being  a  gift ;  the  other  is  Japanese  and  con- 
sists almost  entirely  of  plates. 

The  exhibitions  of  this  Society  are  models  of  their  kind ;  our 
prize  lists  are  of  unexampled  liberality ;  our  discussions,  beside 
being  attended  by  as  many  as  this  room  will  hold,  are  frequently 
reprinted  in  foreign  journals :  we  believe  that  our  library  is  an 
agency  not  inferior  to  either  of  these  in  causing  the  Society  to  be 
respected  and  appreciated ;  containing,  relatively  to  its  size,  a 
peculiarly  valuable  collection  of  books,  and  being  open  freely  to 
any  one  who  desires  to  study  here. 

There  is  one  more  subject  upon  which  om*  duty  will  not  allow  us 
to  be  silent,  although  it  is  the  very  familiar  one  of  library  accom- 
modations. Everybody  can  see  the  state  of  affairs.  Books 
crowded  and  "jammed  into  receptacles  which  can  properly  hold  not 
more  than  two-thirds  of  their  present  contents :  others,  very 
valuable  and  useful  ones,  put  into*  cases  at  the  top  of  the  libra- 
rian's room,  difficult  to  reach  by  the  really  dangerous  ladder,  and 
almost  impossible  to  be  taken  down ;  others  stowed  in  an  upper 
room,  and  of  no  use  at  present  because  of  their  inaccessibility. 

This  Committee  has  taken  great  pains  to  inquh'e  into  the  best 
way  of  obviating  the  difficulty.  Plans  and  estimates  have  been 
secured,  consultation  has  been  had  with  a  competent  architect, 
and  yet  the  end  of  the  year  finds  us  worse  off  than  the  beginning. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  something  be  done. 

For  the  Committee, 

W.  E.  ENDICOTT,  Chairman. 
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LIBRARY  ACCESSIONS. 
Books  Purchased. 

Gray,  Asa,  LL.D.,  etc.  Synoptical  Flora  of  North  America.  Vol.  1,  Part 
2.    Large  8vo,     New  York,  London,  and  Leipsic :  1884. 

Hemsley,  W.  B.  Biologia  Centrali-Americana.  Parts  18  and  19,  February 
and  November,  1885,  in  continuation.    4to.    6  plates.    London. 

Martins,  C.  F.  P.  de.  Flora  Brasiliensis,  etc.  Fasc.  93,  in  continuation. 
Folio.     Plates.     Leipsic:  1885. 

Hooker,  Sir  William  Jackson,  K.  H.,  D.  C.  L.  Oxon.,  F.  R.  A.,  and  L.  S., 
etc.  The  British  Ferns,  or  Coloured  Figures  and  Descriptions, 
etc. ,  of  the  Ferns  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  With  drawings 
by  Waldo  Fitch,  F.  L.  S.  8vo.  66  colored  plates.  London : 
1861. 

Willkomm,  Maurice.  Illustrationes  Florae  Hispani8B,  Insularumqye 
Balearum.  Livraisons  7-10,  completing  tome  1.  4to.  86  colored 
plates.     Stuttgart:  1883. 

Pierre,  L.,  Directeur  du  Jardin  Botanique  de  SaYgon.  Flore  Forestl^re 
de  la  Cochinchine.  7*  fascicule,  in  continuation,  Large  fdlio. 
15  plates.     Paris :  1885. 

Hamilton,  Francis,  M.  D  ,  F.  R.  S.,  and  L.  S.  Commentary  on  theHortus 
Malabaricus.  4  pamphlets.  4to.  [Extracts  from  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Linnean  Society.] 

Baldwin,  Henry.  Orchids  of  New  England.  A  Popular  Monograph.  8vo. 
40  wood-cuts.     New  York :  1884. 

Fitzgerald,  R.  D.,  F.  L.  S.  Australian  Orchids.  Parts  7  and  8.  in  con- 
tinuation. Large  folio.  20  colored  plates.  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales:  1882. 

Mueller,  Baron  Ferd.  von.  Eucalyptographia ;  10th  decade,  completing 
the  work.    4to.    10  plates.    Melbourne :  1884. 

Lambert,  Aylmer  Bourke,  F.  R.  S.,  etc.,  etc.  An  Illustration  of  the 
Genus  Cinchona;  embracing  also  dissertations,  etc.,  by  Baron 
de  Humboldt,  Laubert,  and  Don  Hippolite  Ruiz,  on  Cinchona 
Forests,  Species  of  Quinquina,  and  various  Medicinal  Plants 
of  South  America:  and  an  account  of  the  Spikenard  of  the 
ancients.    4 to.    5  plates.    London :  1821. 

Naudln,  Ch.  Recherches  sur  les  Cucurbitac^es.  [Extraits  des  Annates 
des  Sciences  Naturelles.]    8vo.    21  plates.    Paris:  1856-1866. 

Klotzsch,  J.  F.  Begoniaceen  Gattungen  und  Arten.  4to.  12  plates. 
Berlin:  1855. 

Nickl^s,  Napolton,  pharmacien.  Notice  sur  les  Gladiolus  de  France  et 
d'  AUemagne.    4to.  pamphlet.     1  colored  plate ;  n.  d. 

Trinius,  Karl  Bemhard.  Species  Graminum  iconibus  et  descriptionibus 
illustratce.    8  vols.    4to.    360  plates.    St.  Petersburg:  1828. 
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Falisot  de  Beanvols,  A.  M.  F.  J.,  Membre  de  llnstitut,  etc.  Essal  d'ane 
nouvelle  Agrostographie ;  ou  nonyeaaz  genres  des  gramlntes; 
avec  figures  represeDtant  les  caract^res  de  tons  le  genres.  8vo., 
with  4to.  atlas  of  25  plates.     Paris :  1812. 

Relchenbach,  Lndoyico.  Iconographia  Botanica  Exotica,  sive  Hortos 
Botanicns,  imagines  plantaram  imprimis  extra  Europam  inventsr 
mm  coUigens,  cam  commentario  snccincto  editas.  4to.  250 
colored  plates.    Leipsic :  1827-1830. 

Dodoens,  D.  Rembert.  A  Nieuwe  Herball,  or  Historic  of  Flantes :  the 
whole  discourse  and  perfect  description  of  all  sortes  of  Herbes 
and  Plantes.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Henry  Lyte,  Esquyer. 
Black  Letter  folio.    Many  wood-cuts.    London :  1578. 

Goodale,  George  Lincoln,  A.  M.»  M.  D.  Physiological  Botany  [to  form 
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November  30,  1884.  Proceedings  of  annual  meeting,  December 
18.    8vo.  pamphlet.    Montreal :  1885.    The  Society. 

Worcester  County  Horticultural  Society.  Transactions  for  A.  D.  1884, 
with  the  Premium  Schedule  for  1885.  8vo.  pamphlet.  Wor- 
cester :  1885.    Edward  W.  Lincoln,  Secretary. 

New  York  Horticultural  Society,  Reports  of  the.  December,  1884 ;  Feb- 
ruary, March,  May,  and  November,  1885 ;  and  the  Premium  List 
of  the  Chrysanthemum  Show  for  1886.  James  Y.  Murkland, 
Secretary. 

American  Institute  of  the  city  of  New  York.  Program  and  Premium 
List  of  the  Exhibition  of  Strawberries,  Roses,  Orchids,  etc., 
June  18  and  19,  1885.    F.  M.  Hexamer,  M.  D. 

Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society,  Act  of  Incorporation  and  By  Laws. 
Transactions  for  the  year  1866.  2  pamphlets,  8vo,  Philadel- 
phia: 1861  and  1866.  Programmes  for  the  years  1868,  1869, 1872, 
and  1874.  3  pamphlets  12mo.,  and  one  8vo.  Mrs.  Isabella  James. 
Also,  Act  of  Incorporation  and  By  Laws,  and  a  Programme  and 
Calendar  for  1885.  2  pamphlets,  12mo.  A.  W.  Harrison, 
Secretary. 
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Peimsylvania  State  Horticultural  Association.  Report  of  the  Twenty- 
fourth  Annual  Meeting,  January,  1883.  Svo.  pamphlet.  Colored 
plate,  and  wood-cuts.  Harrisburg :  1884.  Also,  Report  for  the 
year  1884,  together  with  Reports  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, the  State  Agricultural  Society,  the  State  Dairymen's 
Association,  and  the  State  College:  —  in  one  vol.  entitled  Agri- 
cujture  of  Pennsylvania.  8vo.  Harrisburg :  1885.  E.  B.  Euglc, 
Secretary.     Six  copies. 

Georgia  State  Horticultural  Society.  Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Eighth  Annual 
Meetings.  Three  pamphlets,  8vo.  Atlanta:  1880,  1881,  and 
1883.     P.  J.  Berckmans,  President. 

Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society.  Eighteenth  Annual  Report,  for  the 
year  1884-5.  Svo.  pamphlet.  Columbus:  1885.  George  W. 
Campbell,  Secretary. 

Indiana  State  Horticultural  Society.  Transactions  for  the  year  1884, 
being  the  Proceedings  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Session; 
with  Reports  from  local  societies.  Essays,  Papers,  etc.  8vo. 
Indianapolis :  1885.     C.  M.  Hobbs,  Secretary. 

Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society.  Transactions  for  1884;  also  Pro- 
ceedings of  district  societies,  and  various  horticultural  soci- 
eties in  the  State.  New  Series.  Vol.  18.  8vo.  2  portraits. 
Published  by  the  Society.  Six  copies.  A.  C.  Hammond, 
Secretary.  • 

Missouri  State  Horticultural  Society.  Report  for  the  year  1884,  being  a 
report  of  the  workings  of  the  Sqpiety  for  the  year,  together 
with  the  papers  and  discussions  at  the  Twenty-seventh  Annual 
Meeting,  held  at  St.  Joseph,  December  9,  10,  and  11,  1884  :— also 
a  report  of  the  Semi-Annual  Meeting  held  at  Springfield,  June  10 
and  11,  1885.  8vo.  Jeft'erson  City:  1884.  L.  A.  Goodman, 
Secretai^.    Fifteen  copies. 

Kansas  Horticultural  Report,  for  the  year  1884.  Proceedings  of  the 
Fourteenth  Semi-Annual,  and  Eighteenth  Annual  Meetings  of  the 
State  Horticultural  Society.  Vol.14.  8vo.  Topeka:  1885.  Also, 
Fruit  Crop  Report,  of  July  1, 1885,  12mo.  pamphlet.   The  Society. 

Michigan  State  Horticultural  Society.  •  Fourteenth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Secretary,  for  the  year  1884.  8vo.  Lansing:  1885.  Ten  copies. 
Charles  W.  Garfleld,  Secretary. 

Wisconsin  State  Horticultural  Society.  Transactions.  Vols.  14  and  15, 
1883-4,  and  1884-6.  8vo.  Madison  :  1884, 1885.  William  Trelease, 
Secretary. 

Minnesota  State  Horticultural  Society.  Annual  Report  for  the  year  1885. 
Vol.  13.  Prepared  by  S.  D.  Hillman,  Secretary.  8vo.  St  Paul : 
1885.    The  Secretary. 

Nebraska  State  Horticultural  Society.  Annual  Reports,  1878  and  1879. 
8vo.  with  map.     Lincoln :  1879.    James  T.  Allan,  Secretary. 
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California  State  Board  of  Horticulture.    Biennial  Report,  1883-1884.    8vo. 
Sacramento :  1884.     A.  H.  Webb,  Secretary. 

Nova  Scotia  Fruit  Growers*  Association  and  International  Show  Society. 
Transactions  and  Reports,  1885.  8vo.  pamphlet.  Halifax :  1885. 
C.  R.  H.  Starr,  Secretary. 

Ontario  Fruit  Growers*  Association.  Report  for  the  year  1884.  8vo. 
pamphlet.    Toronto :  1885.    5  copies.     D.  W.  Beadle,  Secretary. 

California  State  Viticultural  Convention.  Report  of  the  Third  Annual 
Convention,  held  December,  1884.  Large  8vo.  pamphlet.  Pub- 
lished by  the  "  San  Francisco  Merchant.**    The  Publishers. 

San  Francisco  Viticultural  District :  Report  of  the  First  District  Conven- 
tion, held  at  the  City  of  San  Jos6,  May  27,  28,  and  29,  1885. 
Contained  in  the  "  San  Francisco  Merchant,**  July  3,  1885. 

Joly,  Ch.  Note  sur  la  Viticulture  en  Californie.  [A  review  of  the 
Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  Executive  Viticultural  Officer, 
for  the  years  1882,  1883,  and  1884.]  8vo.  pamphlet.  The 
Author. 

American  Florists.  Proceedings  of  the  first  Convention  held  at  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  August  12-14,  1885.  8vo.  pamphlet.  Photograph. 
Richmond,  Indiana :  1885.     William  J.  Stewart. 

Socl6t6  Natlonale  et  Centrale  d'  Horticulture  de  France.  Journal,  1885. 
12  numbers.  8vo.  Congr^s  International  d*  Horticulture  h  Paris, 
mai  21-23,  1885,  RSglement  General.  8vo.  pamphlet.  The 
Society.  Exposition  Internationale  des  Prodults  de  1*  Horticul- 
ture May  20-31,  18^,  Liste  des  Exposants,  des  Prodults  pr6- 
sent^s,  et  des  R^compens^es.  8vo.  pamphlet.  Paris :  1885.  Ch. 
Joly. 

Socl6t6  Centrale  d*  Horticulture  du  D6partement  de  la  Selne-Inf^rieure. 
Bulletin :  Cahlers  3  and  4,  1884;  1  and  2,  1885.  4  pamphlets,  8vo. 
Rouen:  1884,  1885.  Clnquantenalre  de  la  Soci^td;  Exposition 
at  Rouen,  Programme,  1886.  8 vo.  pamphlet.  Rouen:  1885.  A. 
H6ron,  President, 

Socl6t6  d'Hortlculture  de  la  Sarthe.  Bulletin.  4«  trimestre,  1884;  l*'et 
2« trlmestres,  1885.  3  pamphlets,  8vo.  Le  Mans:  1884,  1885. 
The  Society. 

R.  Socleta  Toscana  dl  Ortlcultura.  BuUetlno,  1885.  12  numbers.  8vo. 
Florence,  1885.    The  Society. 

Congr^s  International  de  Botanique  et  d*  Horticulture  d*  Anvers,  1-10 
aoftt,  1885.  [Circular  letter,  rules,  programme,  etc.]  8vo.  pamph- 
let. Anvers.  Two  copies.  M.  Ch.  de  Bosschere,  President  de 
la  Commission  Organlsatrlce. 

Horticultural  Exhibition  at  Ghent,  1873.  Four  Photographs.  Charles  S. 
Sargent. 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
for  the  year  1884 ;  with  Reports  of  the  Chemist,  the  Botanist,  the 
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Cliief  of  the  Forestry  Bureau,  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  the  Entomologist,  the  Statistician,  and  by  Peter  Hender- 
son on  the  cultivation  of  Alfalfa.  8vo.  Washington:  1884. 
Hon.  George  B.  Loring,  Commissioner.  Another  copy  from 
Charles  V.  Riley. 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Chemical  Division,  Bulletin 
No.  6.  The  Sugar  Industry  of  the  United  States :  by  Harvey  W. 
Riley.  8vo.  pamphlet.  Plates  and  wood-cuts,  and  colored  de- 
scriptive Agricultural  Map  of  California.  Washington:  1885. 
Two  copies. 

.    A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Grasses 

of  the  United  States ;  Including  especially  the  Grass  Collections 
at  the  New  Orleans  Exposition  made  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  State  Exhibit  of  Grasses;— 
etc.  By  Dr.  George  Vasey,  Botanist  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  8vo.  pamphlet.  Washington :  1885.  William  Saun- 
ders.    Also,  a  second  copy. 

.  Bureau  of  Statistics.  New  Series.  Re- 
ports, Nos.  14-24.  On  the  Crops  of  the  year,  Area  of  Winter 
Grain,  Cereal  Production  and  Consumption  In  Europe ;  Freight 
Rates  in  Transportation  Companies,  Number,  Condition,  and 
Value  of  Farm  Animals,  Wages  of  Farm  Labor,  Distribution 
and  Consumption  of  Com  and  Wheat,  Progress  of  Cotton  Plant- 
mg.     14  pamphlets.     8vo.    Washington :  1885. 

Agricultural  Graphics;   a  report  of  ex- 


hibits illustrating  agricultural  statistics  at  the  World*s  Industrial 
and  Cotton  Exposition  at  New  Orleans,  Louisiana :  by  J.  R.  Dodge, 
Statistician  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  8vo.  pamphlet. 
27  diagrams.  Washington :  1885.  William  Saunders.  Also,  a 
second  copy. 

.    Catalogue  of  the  Microscopical  Exhibit 

of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  at  the  World's 
Industrial  and  Cotton  Centennial  Exposition,  New  Orleans, 
1884-*85.  [Fungi.]  By  Thomas  Taylor,  M.  D.,  Microscopist  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  8vo.  pamphlet.  Washington: 
1885.    William  Saunders.    Also,  a  second  copy. 

.    The  Soils  and  Products  of  Louisiana, 

including  the  Parishes  of  Saint  Landry,  La  Fayette,  Vermillion, 
Saint  Martin's,  Iberia,  and  Saint  Mary's.  8yo.  pamphlet.  Wash- 
ington :  1884.    The  Commissioner. 

.     Miscellaneous :    Special  Report  No.    7. 

Tide  Marshes  of  the  United  States.  By  D.  M.  Nesbit.  With 
contributions  from  the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  S.  L.  Board- 
man,  Elbridge  Morse,  and  others.  No.  8.  Cotton  in  the  Empire 
of  Brazil.  By  John  C.  Branner,  Ph.  D.  2  pamphlets,  8vo. 
Washington :  1886.    The  Commissioner. 
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United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  A  Directory  of  Departments, 
Boards,  Societies,  Colleges,  and  other  organizations  in  the 
interest  of  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Stock-raising,  Dalryicg, 
Bee-keeping,  Fish-culture,  and  kindred  industries.  8vo.  pamph- 
let. April,  1885.  The  Commissioner. 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agricultural  Science.  Proceedings  of  the 
First,  Second,  and  Third  Meetings,  held  at  Boston.  Mass..  1880; 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1881;  Montreal,  Ca.,  1882.  Edited  by  W.  J. 
Beal  and  L.  B.  Arnold.  8vo.  pamphlet.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  1883. 
Proceedings  of  the  Fourth  a«d  Fifth  Meetings,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  1883;  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1884.  Edited  by  the  Executive 
Committee.  8vo.  pamphlet  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  1886.  E.  L. 
Sturtevant,  M.D. 
International  Association  of  Fairs  and  Expositions.  Report  of  the  Con- 
vention held  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  December  3  and  4, 1884.  8vo- 
pamphlet.  Saint  Louis:  1884. 
Maine  Board  of  Agriculture.    Twenty-eighth  Annual  lieport,  for  the  year 

1884.  8vo.  Augusta:  1885.  Z.  A.  Gilbert,  Secretary. 
New  Hampshire  Board  of  Agriculture.  Thirteenth  Aniuial  Report,  for 
the  year  ending  May  1,  1884.  By  James  O.  Adams,  Secretary. 
8vo  Concord  :  1884.  William  H.  Hills. 
Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  Thirty-second  Annual  Report. 
With  returns  of  the  finances  of  the  Agricultural  Societies.  8vo. 
Boston  :  1885.    25  copies.    John  E.  Russell,  Secretary. 

.    History    and   Progress  of,  etc. :  with  a 

Report  on  Fruits,  by  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder.    8vo.  pamphlet. 
Boston :  1878.     Two  copies.    Mrs.  Isabella  James. 
Massachusetts  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  at  Amherst.    First 
and  Second  Annual  Reports,  1883  and  1884.    2  pamphlets,  8vo. 
Boston:   1884  and   1885.     Also  Bulletins    Nos.    14-18,    March- 
October,   1885.      5  pamphlets,   8vo.      C.  A.  Goessmann,  M.D., 
Director. 
Essex  Agricultural  Society.     Transactions  for  the  year  1884;  with  the 
Sixty-second  Annual  Address,   by   Asa  T.   Newhall,   of    Lyim. 
8vo.  pamphlet.     Salem:  1884.     Charles  P.  Preston,   Secretary. 
Another  copy  from  Francis  H.  Appleton.    Also,  Arrangements, 
Premiums,  and  Committees  at  the  Sixty-ftfth  Annual  Exhibition, 
September  22  and  23,  1885.     12nio.  pamphlet. 
Norfolk  Agricultural  Society.    Transactions  for  the  years  1851  and  1853. 

Two  pamphlets  8vo.  Mrs.  Isabella  James. 
Rhode  Island  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Domestic-  Industry. 
Sixty-flfth  Anniversary.  Premium  List,  etc.,  for  th"  State  Fair 
to  be  held  September  21-26,  1885,  at  Narragansett  Park.  16mo. 
pamphlet.  Charles  W.  Smith,  Secretary. 
Connecticut  Board  of  Agriculture.  Eighteenth  Annual  Report,  1884- 
1885.     8vo.     Hartford:   1885.     Also,  in  the  same  volume,  the 
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Annual    Report    of    the    Connecticut    Agricultural   Experiment 

Station  for  1884.    New  Haven :  1883.    T.  S.  Gold.  Secretary. 
New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.    Third  Annual  Report,  for 

the  year  1884.   8vo.   pamphlet.    Albany,   1885.     Also  Bulletins, 

Numbers   l-fi  New  Series.     8vo.      E.  Lewis  Sturtevant,   M.l)., 

Director. 
Blight,  George.     One  Hundred  Years  Ago.     A   paper  read  i)efore   the 

Philadelphia  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture,  at  the  Centennial 

Meeting,  February  4,  188.").     8vo.  pamphlet.     Philadelphia:  1884. 

The  Societ>'. 
Virginia  Department  of  Agriculture.     Fifth,  Sixth,  Seventh,  and  Eighth 

Annual  Reports.    8  volumes  and  1  pamphlet.     Richmond,  1881- 

1885.     Also  Bulletins — Analyses  and  Valuations  of  Fertilizers, 

Cautionar}'    Observations,    Conditions    of    Crops,    Ha>'makiug, 

Ensilage,  German  Clover,  and  Sweet  Potatoes.      10  pamphlets, 

8vo.     Randolph  Harrison,  Commissioner. 
Georgia  Department  of  Agriculture.     Circulars  Nos.  61,  03,  65 — 71  and  73, 

containing  Supplemental  Report    for  the  j-ear  1884,   Analyses 

and  Commercial  Values  of  Commercial  Fertilizers  and  Chemicals, 

Crop  Reports,  etc.     10  pamphlets,  8vo.     Atlanta,  1885.     Extra 

copies  for  distribution.    J.  T.  Henderson,  Commissioner. 
Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture.    Thirty-fourth  Annual  Report  to  the 

Governor,   being  Vol.  26,   1884.     8vo.     Portrait.     Indianapolis: 

1885.    Alexander  Heron,  Secretary. 
Michigan   State    Board   of   Agriculture.    Twenty-third  Amiual  Report, 

October   1,   1883,   to   September  30,   1884.     Lansing,  Michigan: 

1884.     Mrs.  M.  J.  C  Merrell,  Librarian. 
St.  Louis  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Association.    Twenty-flfth  Annual 

Fair,   October   5-10,   1886.      Programme,   etc.     8vo.   pamphlet. 

Festus  J.  Wade,  Secretary. 
Nebraska  State  Board  of  Agriculture.    Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the 

President  and  Secretary  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State. 

Hvo.     Wood-cuts.     Lincoln:  1873. 
Nebraska  State  Fair.   List  of  Premiums,  Nineteenth  Annual  Exhibition  to 

be   held  at  Lincoln,   September  11-18,   1886:    12mo.  pamphlet. 

Hon.  Robert  W.  Furnas,  Secretary. 
Califoniia  State  Board  of   Agriculture,  Biennial    Report  of  the.    8vo. 

Sacramento :  1884. 
Sociedad  Rural  Argentina.      Anales,  Vol.   19.    24  numbers,  large  8vo. 

Buenos  Aires,  1885.    Don  JosC»  Maria  Jurado,  Director. 
Associacion  Rural  del  Uruguay.     Vol.  15,  1885,  Nos.  1-16,  18-24.    8vo. 

Montevideo,  1885.     Don  Francisco  Aguilar  y  Leal,  Secretary. 
Piper,  R.  U.,  M.D.     The  Trees  of  America.    Nos.   1,  2,  and  3     4to.    11. 

plates.    1855-1858.     Edward  S.  Davis. 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior.     Census  Office.     Report  on 

the  Forests  of  North  America  (exclusive  of  Mexico),  by  Charles 
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S.  Sargent,  Arnold  Professor  of  Arboriculture  in  Harvard 
College,  Special  Agent  Tenth  Census.  4to.  With  portfolio 
of  sixteen  large  folio  maps,  descriptively  colored.  Washington : 
1884.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Report  on  Forestry,  prepared 
by  Nathaniel  H.  Egleston.  Vol.  IV,  1884.  8vo.  Chart  and 
diagram.     Washington :  1884.    Three  copies. 

.    Miscellaneous :  Special  Reports :  —  No.  1 . 

Address  of  Hon.  George  B.  Loring,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  before  the  American  Forestry  Congress,  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota,  August  8,  1883.  No.  5.  The  proper  Value  and 
Management  of  Government  Timber  Lands,  and  the  Distri- 
bution of  North  American  Forest  Trees,  being  Papers  read 
May  7,  8,  1884,  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  American  Forestry 
Congress.  Washington:  1884.  2  pamphlets,  8vo.  The  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture. 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  Planting  Trees  in  School  Grounds  : 
and  the  Celebration  of  Arbor  Day.  Dr.  Franklin  B.  Hough,  and 
Hon.  John  B.  Peaslee.  8vo.  pamphlet.  Washington :  1886.  Two 
copies. 
Forestry  Bulletin,  Number  3,  January,  1885.  8vo.  pamphlet.  New  York. 
American  Forestry  Congress.  Proceedings  at  its  sessions  held  at  Qincin- 
nati.  Ohio,  in  April,  1882,  and  at  Montreal,  Canada,  in  August, 
1882.  With  a  notice  of  the  organization  of  the  American  Forestry 
Association  united  with  it  at  the  Montreal  session.  8vo.  pamph- 
let. Washington:  1883.  Three  copies.  Also  Proceedings  of 
the  American  Forestry  Congress  at  its  sessions  held  at  Saint 
Paul,  Minnesota,  in  August,  1883.  Washington:  1884.  Two 
copies. 
New  Hampshire  Forestry  Commission.    Report  of  June  session,  1885. 

8vo.     Concord :  1885.     William  H.  Hills. 
Essex  Agricultural  Society.    Report  of  the  Committee  on  Forest  Trees, 
by  John  Robinson,  Chairman.     [Extracted  from  the  TransactionH 
for  1884.]    8vo.  pamphlet.     Salem:  1884.    The  Author. 
The  Native  Woods  of  Essex  County,  Massachusetts :  an  account  of  the 
general  distribution  and  uses  of ;  with  various  determinations  as 
shown  by  tests.    Extracted  from  Sargent*s  Report  on  the  Forests 
of  North  America,  with  notes  by  John  Robinson.    8vo.  pamphlet. 
Salem:  1885.    John  Robinson. 
State  of  New  York.    Report  of  the  Conmiittee  on  Agriculture,  relating 
to  the  subject  of  the  Forests.    In  Senate,  March  20, 1885.    No.  40. 
Including  a  paper  specially  prepared  by  Professor  F.  B.  Hough. 
8vo.  pamphlet.    The  American  Forestry  Congress. 
Ohio  State  Forestry  Association.   Proceedings  at  its  meeting  In  Columbus* 
March  28,  1884.    Together  with  a  report  on  the  Forest  Condition 
of    Ohio:    with  chart,  etc.    8vo.   pamphlet.    Columbus:    1884- 
The  Association. 
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Annuaire  des  Eaux  et  Forets  pour  1885.     24«  anu4e.     24nio.  Paris :  1885. 

Publisher  of  the  Revue  des  Eaux  et  ForSts. 
Joly,  Ch.      Note  sur  le  Peuplier  du  Jardin  Botanique  en  Dijon :  Note 

sur  r  admission  des  conserves   de   fruits  et  de  16^mes  dans 

les  expositions  horticoles.     [Extraits  du  Journal  de  la  Soci6t^ 

Nationale  d*  horticulture :  f6vrier  et  mars,  1886.]    8vo.  pamphlet. 

The  Author. 
Philippine  Islands.     Catalogue-memoir  of  a  collection  of  Forestal  Pro- 
ductions, exhibited   by  the  General  Inspection  of  Woods  and 

Forests  of  the: — at  the  Universal  Exposition  of  Phila<lelphia, 

U.  S.  A.    8vo.  pamphlet.    2  colored  descriptive  charts.     Manila: 

1875.     Waldo  O.  Ross. 
Nilson,  Arvid.     The  Timber  Trees  of  New  South  Wales.    8vo.  pamphlet. 

Sydney :  1884.    Francis  Skinner. 
Joly,  M.  Charles.     Note  sur  les  Eucalyptes  Grants  de  V  Australie.    8vo. 

pamphlet.    (]  wood-cuts.    Paris :  1886.   Five  copies.    The  Author. 
Penhallow,  Professor  D.  P.    The  Relation  of  Annual  Rings  of  Exogens 

to  Age.   [Extract  from  the  Canadian  Record  of  Science,  Vol.  I., 

No.  3,  July,  1885].    8vo.  pamphlet,  pp.  162-175.     The  Author. 
South  wick,  Edmund  B.,  Botanist  and  Entomologist,  Central  Park,  New 

York    City,    etc.,    etc.    New    Baltimore    Village    Improvement 

Society.    Large  8vo.  pamphlet.     New  York :  1886.    The  Author. 
Paul,  William,  F.  L.  S.,  etc.    The  Future  of  Epplng  Forest;  a  paper  read 

before  the  Society    of    Arts,  John  Street,    Adelphl,    London, 

January  28,  1880.    8vo.  pamphlet.     The  Author. 
Boston  Parks  Commissioners.    Tenth  Annual  Report,  for  the  year  1884. 

8vo.  pamphlet.     With  two  topographical  maps.    Boston:  1885. 

J.  D.  W.  French.     Also,  a  second  copy. 
Crocker,  U.  H.,  and  Francis  C.  Lee.    Map  and  Description  of  proposed 

Metropolitan  Park  for  Boston.     8vo.  pamphlet.     Colored  map. 

Boston :  1870.     U.  H.  Crocker. 
Arnold  Arboretum.    Report  of  the  Special  Committee  of   the  Common 

Council,  on  the.    8vo.  pamphlet,  with  4  appendices  and  plan  of 

Bussey  Farm  and  Vicinity.   Boston  City  Document  No.  134, 1881. 
Baltimore  Park  Commission.    Twenty-tlftli  Annual  Report  to  the  Mayor 

and  City  Council,  for  the  Fiscal  Year  ending  December  31,  1884. 

8vo.  pamphlet.    Baltimore :  1885.    The  Commission. 
Cleveland,   H.  W.    S.,  Landscape  Architect.    Outline  Plan  of   a  Park 

System  for  the  City  of  Saint  Paul.    8vo.  pamphlet.     1886. 
Mount  Auburn  Cemetery.    Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees,  together  with 

the  Reports  of  the  Treasurer  and  Superintendent,  January,  1886. 

8vo.  pamphlet.    Boston :  1886. 
Wadsworth,  Alexander.    Plan  of  the  Cemetery  of  Mount  Auburn.    A 

folded  map.    Boston :  1836.     William  H.  Whltmore. 
Dearborn,  Nathaniel  S.     Guide  through  Mount  Auburn.     10th  edition. 

12mo.     Plan,  and    76  wood-cuts.     Boston:    1866.     William  H. 

Whltmore. 
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Entomological  Society  of  Ontario.     Fifteenth  Annual  Report.   Large  8vo. 

pamphlet.     Wood-cuts.     Toronto :  1885.    The  Society. 
United   States  Department  of    Agriculture,   Division   of    Entomology. 

Descriptions  of  North  American  Clialcldldfe,  from  the  Collections 

of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  of  Dr.  C  V. 

lilley.     With  Biological  Notes.     (First  Paper.)    Together  with 

a  list  of  the  described  North  American  Species  of  the  Family. 

By  L.  O.  Howard,  assistant,  etc.    8vo.  pamphlet.    Washington  : 

1885.     The  Commissioner. 
.      Bulletin  No.   6.     The 

Imported  Elm  Leaf -Bee  tie ;  8vo.  pamphlet.     Washington  :  1885. 

Two  copies.      Also,  Bulletin  No.  8.      The  Periodical    Cicada. 

Two  copies.     Charles  V.  Riley,  Entomologist  to  the  Department 

of  Agriculture. 

Circular  No.  9.   Washing- 


ton, May  1, 1885.  Concerning  production  and  purchavse  of  Eggs 
of  the  Silk  Worm.  One  page  circular.  Wood-cut.  Charles 
V.  lilley,  Entomologist  to  the  Department. 

Bureau  of  Entomology.    Catalogue  of  the 


Exhibit  of  Economic  Entomology,  at  the  World's  Industrial  and 

Cotton  Centennial  Exposition,  New  Orleans,  1884-1885,  by  Charles 

V.  Riley,  Entomologist  to  the  Department  of  Aglrculture.    8vo. 

pamphlet.    Washington :  1884.    William  Saunders. 
Riley,  Charles  V.   On  the  Parasites  of  the  Hessian  Flv.     Extract  from  the 

Proceedings  of  the  United  States  National  Museum,  1885,   pp. 

413-422.    8vo.  pamphlet.     Plate.    The  Author. 
Krelage,  J.  H.     Rapport  de ;  Convention  Internationale  Phylloxfirlque  de 

Berne.    Proposition,  etc.    Congr^s  d'  Anvers,  1885.    The  Author. 
Bos,  Dr.  J.  Ritzema,  Professeur  A  V  ftcole  d'  Agriculture  de  V  Etat  & 

Wageningen.    La  Mouche  du  Narclsse   (Merodon  equestris  R), 

ses  metamorphoses,  ses  mcBurs,  etc.    Large  8vo.  pamphlet.     2 

plates.    Haarlem:  1885.    J.  H.  Krelage. 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.    Report  on  the  Organization 

ami  Management   of  Seven  Agricultural  Schools  In  Gennany, 

Belgium,  and  England,  made  to  Hon.  Crcorge  B.  Loring,  U.  S. 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  by  A.   S.  Welch,  LL.D.       8vo. 

pamphlet.    Washington:  1883.    The  Commissioner. 
Ontario   .Agricultural  College  and  Experimental  Farm.     Tenth  Annual 

Report:    for    the    year    ending    Slst    December,    1884.      Svo. 

Toronto :  1885.    Three  copies.     Also,  the  Ninth  Report,  for  the 

year  1883.    James  Mills,  President. 
Mas^chusetts    Agricultural    College.    Seventeenth,    Eighteenth,  Nine- 

ttHHith.and  Twenty-ftrst  Annual  Reports,  for  the  years  1879,  1880, 

K^Sl,  and  1J^S3.    4  pamphlets.    8vo.     Boston:  1880,    1881,    1882, 

l>S4.     Professor  S.  T.  Mavnani. 
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Purdue  University :  Scliool  of  Agriculture.  Bulletin  No.  6.  Concerning? 
Experiments  with  Small  Fruits.  Lafayette,  Indiana :  Noveml)er 
25,  1885.    8vo.  pamphlet.    Professor  J.  Troop. 

Illinois  Industrial  University.  Twelfth  Report  of  the  Trustees,  for  the 
two  years  ending  September  30,  1884.  8vo.  With  an  appendix, 
on  the  Chemistry  of  the  Hog,  by  William  McMurtrie,  E.  M. , 
Ph.  D.,  etc.     Springfield,  Illinois  :  1885. 

Michigan  Agricultural  College.  Statement  concerning  the  Department 
of  Horticulture  and  Landscape  Gardening  in  the.  Third  year's 
Report,  by  L.  H.  Bailey,  Jr.,  Professor,  etc.  8vo.  pamphlet. 
October  1,  1885.     The  Author. 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College.  Report  of  the  Professor  of  Agricul- 
ture. Experiments,  1884.  8vo.  pamphlet.  Manhattan,  Kansas : 
1885.  Two  copies.  Also,  the  Annual  Catalogue,  1884-85.  F. 
Nihart,  Librarian. 

Smithsonian  Institution.  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Regents :  for 
the  year  1883.  8vo.  Washington  :  1885.  The  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution. 

Boston  Society  of  Natural  History.  Proceedings,  Vol.  22,  Part  4,  Octo- 
ber—December, 1883,  Vol.  23,  Part  1,  January— March,  1884.  2 
pamphlets.    8vo.    Boston :  1884.    The  Society. 

Scientific  Association,  Meriden,  Connecticut.  Transactions  for  1884,  being 
Vol.  1.    8vo.  pamphlet.     Meriden:  1885.     C.  H.  S.  Davis,  M.D. 

New  York  Microscopical  Society.  Journal,  Vol.  1,  1885,  edited  by  Benja- 
min Braman.    9  numbers,    hvo.    New  York,  1885.     The  Society. 

Brookville  Society  of  Natural  History.  Bulletin  No.  1.  O.  M.  Meyneke 
and  C.  F.  Goodwin,  Editors.  8vo.  pamphlet.  Richmond,  Indi- 
ana: 1885.     The  Society. 

Illinois  State  Laboratory  of  Natural  History.  Bulletins  Nos.  1,  2,  4,  6, 
and  Index  bulletin.  5  pamphlets,  8vo.  Completing  Vol.  1. 
Bloomlngton:  1876-1884.  Vol.  2,  article  3,  Parasitic  Fungi  of 
Illinois,  Part  1,  by  T.  J.  Burrlll.  8vo.  pamphlet.  Peoria:  1885. 
S.  A.  Forbes,  Director. 

Sedalla  Natural  History  Society.  Bulletin  No.  1.  8vo.  pamphlet. 
Sedalla,  Missouri :  August,  18^(5.  F.  A.  Sampson,  Correspond- 
ing Secretary. 

Minnesota  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences.  Bulletin,  Vol.  2,  Nos.  4  and 
5,  December  1882  and  June  1885.    2  pamphlets.   8vo.   Minneapolis, 

1883,  1885. 

Leopoldina,  Amtlicbes  Organ  der  Kaiserlichen  Leopoldino-Carolinlschen 
Deutschen  Akatlemle  der  Naturforscher.     Heft  20,  for  the  year 

1884.  4to.  pamphlet.     Halle :  1885.    Dr.  C.  H.  Knoblauch,  Presi- 
dent. 

Gilbert,  John  Henry,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.  R.  S.,  Slbthorplan  Professor  of 
Rural  Economy  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  On  Agricultural 
Investigation:  —  a  lecture,  etc.,  1885.  The  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Agricultural  Science.     New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
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Penhallow,  D.  P.,  Prof,  and  B.  Sc.  Address  delivered  at  the  Convocation 
of  McGill  University,  April  30,  1885.    8vo.  pamphlet.     Montreal. 

Joly,  M.  Ch.  Les  Eaux  d'  £gout  k  Paris.  Svo.  pamphlet.  Paris :  188.5. 
The  Author. 

L'Kau  k  Paris,  No.  34,  vingt-deuxi^me  ann^e  de  la  Journal  Illustr^,  2:^ 
aofit,  1885.     M.  Ch.  Joly. 

United  States  War  Department.  Professional  Papers  of  the  Signal 
Service;  No.  2,  Isothermal  Lines  of  the  United  States,  1871- 
1880,  by  1st  Lieut.  A.  W.  Greeley,  Acting  Signal  Officer;  No.  7, 
Character  of  Six  Hundred  Tornadoes;  No.  6,  The  Reduction 
of  Air  Pressure  to  Sea  Level,  at  elevated  stations  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  by  Henry  W.  Hazen,  A.  M. ;  with  charts; 
No.  11,  Meteorological  and  Physical  Observations  on  the  East 
Coast  of  British  America,  by  Orray  Taft  Sherman;  No.  15, 
Researclies  on  Solar  Heat,  and  its  Absorption  by  the  Earth's 
Atmosphere,—  a  report  of  the  Mount  Whitney  Expedition,  by 
S.  P.  Langley,  director  of  the  Alleghany  Observatory.  4  pamph- 
lets and  one  volume  4to.  Published  by  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  War.     Washington. 

United  States  Signal  Service  Notes,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Brig, 
and  Bvt.  Maj.  Gen*l  W.  B.  Hazen,  Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  United 
States  Army.  Nos.  12-14,  16-18,  and  19,  22,  28.  9  pamphlets, 
8vo.     Washington  :  1884,  1886.    The  Chief  Signal  Officer. 

Boston  Public  Library.  Thirty- third  Annual  Report.  Svo.  pamphlet. 
Boston :  1885.  Also,  Librarian's  Quarterly  Reports,  2d  and  3d  of 
1884,  1st  and  2d  of  1885,  broadsides.    The  Librarian. 

Green,  Samuel  S.,  Librarian  of  the  Free  Public  Library,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Library  Aids.  16mo.  pamphlet.  New  York :  1883.  The  American 
Library  Association. 

Library  Company,  of  Philadelphia.  Bulletin  for  July,  1886.  Svo. 
pamphlet.    The  Librarian. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  Twentieth  Annual  Catalogue  of 
the  Officers  and  Students,  with  a  statement  of  the  courses  of 
instruction,  and  a  List  of  the  Alumni  and  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
1884-1885.    Svo.  pamphlet.    Boston :  1884.    The  Institute. 

Bowdoin  College.  Eighty-third  and  Eighty-fourth  Annual  (Catalogues,  for 
the  Academical  Years  lS84r-1886,  and  1885-1880.  2  pamphlets. 
Svo.     Brunswick:  1884,  1885. 

United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  Circulars  of  Information,  Nos.  6 
and  7,  1884,  and  Nos.  1  and  2,  1885.  Also  Historical  Sketches  of 
the  Universities  and  Colleges  of  the  United  States,  edited  by  Dr. 
Franklin  B.  Hough ;  and  Building  for  the  Children  in  the  South. 
6  pamphlets,  Svo.  Washington :  1883,  1884,  1885.  Hon.  John 
Eaton,  Commissioner. 

New  England  Historic-Genealogical  Society.  Address  of  Hon.  Marshall 
P.   Wilder  and  the  other  Proceedings  at  the  Annual  Meeting, 
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January  7,  1885.  8vo.  pamphlet.  Boston,  1885.  Hon.  Marshall 
P.  Wilder. 

American  Antiquarian  Society.  Proceedings  at  the  semi-annual  meeting 
held  in  Boston,  April  29,  1885.  Vol.  3,  New  Series,  Part  4. 
8vo.  pamphlet.    Worcester,  1885.    The  Society. 

Minnesota  Historical  Society.  Biennial  Report  to  the  Legislature  of 
Minnesota,  Session  of  1885.     8vo.  pamphlet.     St.  Paul :  1884. 

Soldiers'  Home  in  Massacliusetts  at  Chelsea.  Annual  Report  of  the  Trus> 
tees,  for  the  year  ending  July  25th,  1884.  8vo.  pamphlet. 
Boston:  1885. 

Bostcm  Asylum  and  Farm  School  for  Indigent  Boys,  Thompson's  Island. 
Report,  etc.  8vo.  pamphlet.  Boston :  1883.  Farm  School  Press. 
William  A.  Morse,  Superintendent. 

State  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Report  of  Commissioners  on  the  In- 
dustrial, Social,  and  Economic  Conditions  of  Pullman,  Illinois. 
8vo.  pamphlet.    September,  1884. 

Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  Annual  Report  to  the  Second  Session  of 
the  Forty-eighth  Congress  of  the  United  States,  December  1, 
1884.  8vo.  pamphlet.  Washington:  1884.  H.  W.  Cannon. 
Comptroller. 

Holley,  Myron,  Life  of,  etc.  12mo.  Boston:  1882.  Portrait.  Elizur 
Wright. 

New  Brunswick.  Report  on  the  Agricultural  Capabilities  of  the  Province. 
By  J.  F.  W.  Johnson,  F.  R.  8.,  S.  L.  &  E.,  etc.,  etc.  8vo.  pamph- 
let.   Fredericton :  1850.     Mrs.  Isabella  James. 

Handbook  of  Virginia.  By  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  8vo. 
pamphlet,  with  map.  Fourth  edition.  Richmond:  1885.  Ran- 
dolph Harrison,  Commissioner. 

United  States  Consular  Reports.  On  the  Commerce,  Manufactures,  etc. 
of  the  Consular  Districts,  Nos.  46-57.  Also,  Reports  on  the 
Cholera  In  Europe  In  1884 ;  on  the  Trade  Guilds  of  Europe,  and 
on  Labor  In  Foreign  Countries.  Published  by  the  Department  of 
State,  according  to  Act  of  Congress.  15  pamphlets  and  3 
volumes  8vo.    Washington :  1884,  1885.    The  Secretary  of  State. 


Periodicals  Purchased. 
English.  —Gardeners'  Chronicle. 
Gardeners'  Magazine. 

Journal  of  Horticulture  and  Cottage  Gardener. 
The  Garden. 
Gardening  Illustrated. 
Ourtis's  Botanical  Magazine. 
Journal  of  Botany. 
Forestry. 
Woods  and  Forests. 
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French.    —  Revue  Horticole. 

Revue  des  Eaux  et  ForSts. 

Journal  des  Roses. 
Bklgian.  — Illustration  Horticole. 

Belgique  Horticole. 

Revue  de  THorticulture,  Beige  et  f:trangSre. 
Gkrm\n.   — Botanische  Zeltung. 

Gartenflora. 
American. — Country  Gentleman. 

American  Naturalist. 


Periodicals  RECEivfeD  in  Exchange. 

Gardener's  Monthly. 

Canadian  Horticulturist. 

Ladies'  Floral  Cabinet. 

American  Garden. 

Viclc*s  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine. 

Michigan  Horticulturist. 

American  Florist. 

Orchard  and  Garden. 

Fruit  Recorder. 

Green's  Fruit  Grower. 

Seed  Time  and  Harvest. 

Botanical  Gazette. 

Journal  of  Mycology. 

West  American  Scientist. 

Maine  Farmer. 

The  Home  Farm. 

Mirror  and  Farmer. 

New  England  Farmer. 

Massachusetts  Ploughman. 

American  Cultivator. 

New  England  Homestead. 

Our  Countr}'  Home. 

American  Agriculturist. 

Rural  New  Yorker. 

The  Husbandman. 

American  Rural  Home. 

The  Farm  Journal. 

Maryland  Farmer. 

Florida  Dispatch. 

Prairie  Farmer. 
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The  Industrialist. 

Pacific  Rural. 

Boston  Daily  Advertiser. 

Boston  Morning  Journal. 

Boston  Post. 

Boston  Daily  Globe. 

Boston  Evening  Transcript. 

Boston  Daily  Evening  Traveller. 

The  New  York  Weekly  World. 

The  Cottage  Hearth. 


REPORT 

OF   THK 

SECKETARY    AND    LIBRAEIAN, 

FOR  THE  TEAK  1886. 


In  presenting  to  the  Society  this  annual  report  as  Secretary,  I 
rely  upon  the  knowledge  and  daily  observation  of  its  active 
members  as  a  supplement  to  the  following  suggestions,  concern- 
ing the  extent  and  character  of  the  duties  attaching  to  the  office 
as  matters  of  ordinary  routine. 

It  will  not  be  unreasonable  if  we  assume  that,  in  general,  the 
Secretary's  routine  is  necessarily  extended  in  like  proportion 
with  the  broadening  scope,  and  increasing  variety,  of  the  work 
carried  on  in  all  departments, — otherwise  the  neglect  would  make 
itself  promptly  known  in  various  ways,  that  seem  thus  far  to  have 
been  fairly  well  avoided. 

The  Constitution  and  By  Laws  set  forth  the  outlines,  and  also 
some  specific  features,  of  duties  to  be  performed  in  matters  of 
record,  correspondence,  and  notification,  and  in  the  audit  and 
examination  of  bills  contracted.  No  essential  matters  of  this 
description,  it  is  believed,  have  suflPered  from  neglect  during  the 
year,  or  now  remain  seriously  in  arrears.  Yet  it  is  to  be  said  that 
certain  matters,  which  have  not  come  into  existence  all  at  once, 
but  have  grown  up  by  degrees,  and  now  appear  in  the  character 
of  important  requirements,  are  at  present  unfinished,  though  in  a 
hopeful  stage  of  advancement. 

Of  these,  one  which  may  be  mentioned  relates  to  the  List  of 
Annual  and  Life  Members;  forming  a  part  of  the  Society's 
annual  publications.  The  Secretary  assumes  a  duty  not  defined 
or  directly  suggested  by  the  By  Laws  (unless  under  his  general 
responsibility  for  whatever  is  published),  in  pursuing  from  time  to 
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time,  as  opportunity  offers,  the  very  necessary  task  of  revising 
and  correcting  this  list ;  which  constitutes  a  very  important  por- 
tion of  the  Society's  records.  From  the  necessity  of  his  situation, 
having  need  to  communicate,  as  occasion  may  require,  with  indi- 
vidual members,  he  finds  that  all  changes  of  residence  and  dis- 
continuance of  membership  by  death  or  otherwise,  are  matters  to 
which  his  attention  ought  to  be  given. 

Heretofore,  as  far  as  possible  —  but  without  especially  devoting 
time  to  it,  and  under  urgent  call  at  all  times  for  other  needed  work, — 
he  has  prosecuted  inquiries  on  all  convenient  occasions ;  and  sup- 
plied the  revisions  ascertained  to  be  needed.  Recently  this  work 
has  engaged  his  attention  more  especially,  as  a  matter  of  growing 
urgency. 

It  iiad  long  been  suspected  tiiat  the  List  of  Meml)ers  stood  in 
need  of  revision,  but  on  systematically  undertaking  it,  the  need 
was  found  much  greater  than  had  been  previously  supposed.  Its 
necessity  may  be  judged  of  from  tlie  fact  that  there  are  now  on 
the  list  the  names  of  about  fifty  members,  who,  when  last  heard 
from,  were  residents  of  Boston,  but  whose  names  are  not  now  to 
be  found  in  the  Boston  Directory.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Directory  contains  the  names  of  as  many  more,  who  when  last 
heard  from  were  not  residents  of  this  city ;  raising  the  question 
whether  such  members  have  removed  to  Boston,  but  not  deciding 
it,  since  there  may  have  been  two  persons  of  the  same  name.  A 
request  is  every  year  printed,  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  members, 
for  prompt  information  in  regard  to  change  of  residence  or  any 
inaccuracies;  but  this  request  is  seldom  heeded.  The  present 
Treasurer,  as  well  as  his  predecessor,  has  kept  careful  watch  over 
the  list  of  members,  but  notwithstanding  all  these  efforts  it  is 
found  that  a  large  number  of  changes  have  been  made,  wliich 
have  not  come  to  the  knowledge  of  either  the  Treasurer  or  the 
Secretary. 

Inasmuch  as  the  facts  in  question  are  often  difificult  to  ascertain 
decisively,  and  since  experience  has  shown .  that,  even  under  the 
strongest  probabilities,  it  is  hazardous  to  change  the  record  until 
direct  and  positive  evidence  is  secured  from  those  having  a  per- 
sonal knowledge,  the  Secretary  particularly  invites  the  cooperation 
of  members  in  this  work.  Almost  every  one  might  furnish  more 
or  less  aid  in  collecting  the  required  information,  and  in  view  of 
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coming  publications,  in  wliich  the  list  will  reappear,  it  is  earnestly 
requested  that  all  members  will  carefully  examine  it  and  report  to 
the  Secretary  such  changes  as  may  be  found  necessary. 

Notice  has  been  given,  by  circulars  addressed  to  all  the  members 
not  known  to  be  supplied,  that  copies  of  the  official  History  of  the 
Society,  published  in  1880,  may  be  had  by  any  desiring  them.  It 
was  in  addressing  these  circulars  that  the  urgent  necessity  for  a 
revision  of  the  list  became  appai-ent.  The  purely  incidental  way 
in  wliich  tliis  task  of  reviewing  the  record  of  membership  has 
arisen  and  grown  into  a  pressing  duty  of  considerable  magnitude 
is  very  suggestive.  It  is  typical  of  many  other  demands  upon 
the  Secretary,  created  by  a  variety  of  other  subjects. 

These  it  would  be  tedious  to  enlarge  upon.  They  originate 
from  the  character  of  his  office  as  tlie  natural  executive  channel 
for  a  variety  of  matters  arising  in  the  ordinary  working  of  the 
Society,  or  in  the  maintenance  of  its  relations  to  tlie  public,  and 
to  sister  societies.  To  state  them  in  a  manner  at  once  concise  and 
comprehensive  is  probably  impossible ;  they  are  here  barely 
alluded  to  with  a  confident  belief  that,  to  all  who  give  the  matter 
reflection,  a  fm-ther  discussion  would  be  superfluous. 

The  literary  work,  like  the  routine  business,  can  scarcely  be 
detailed  —  only  outlined;  but  being  put  into  a  visible  form,  it 
may  be  said,  in  a  manner,  to  speak  for  itself. 

It  is  a  gratifying  circumstance  tliat,  owing  to  the  valuable  aid 
opportunely  extended  early  in  the  year,  in  providing  the  services  of 
an  able  general  assistant  in  the  Secretary's  office,  employed  in  this 
and  other  departments  of  its  manifold  duties,  the  Society's  Trans- 
actions and  other  publications  are  fully  brought  out  up  to  date. 

It  is  a  f lu'ther  gi-atification  to  remark  the  fact, —  due,  of  course, 
chiefly  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  essays  and  discussions,  but 
perhaps  also  in  some  important  degree  to  the  care  bestowed  in 
their  preparation  for  the  press, —  that  there  has  been  an  evidently 
Increased  consideration  accorded  to  them,  both  among  members 
of  the  Society  and  the  general  public.  Extracts,  in  greater  number 
and  at  greater  lengtli  than  in  previous  years,  have  been  repub- 
lished in  the  columns  of  leading  journals  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

In  the  last  report  of  tlie  Secretary,  mention  was  made  of  some 
inquiries  as  to  the  aid  afforded  by  various  States  for  the  advance- 
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ment  of  horticulture ;  and  some  of  the  results  of  these  inquiries 
were  given.  At  the  time  these  researches  were  made,  the  Report 
for  1884  of  the  Calif oiiiia  State  Board  of  Horticulture  had  not 
been  received  ;  but  it  has  since  been  added  to  our  library,  and  the 
Secretary' of  tlie  Board  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
amount  appropriated  by  the  State  of  California  for  the  promotion 
of  horticulture  is  larger  than  in  any  other  state.  It  seems  there- 
fore only  just  to  add  in  this  place,  to  the  statement  made  last 
year,  that  in  each  of  the  years  1883  and  1884  California's  appro- 
priation for  this  purpose  was  $5,000,  and  that  for  the  present 
year  it  is  810,000 ;  while  besides  this  the  state  appropriates  $15,000 
for  the  Viticultural  Board,  $5,000  for  expenmental  and  scientific 
work  in  regard  to  viticulture,  and  $2,500  for  the  State  Forestry 
Commission. 

In  addition  to  matters  already  treated  of,  the  Secretary  is 
charged  with  the  duties  of  Librarian,  which  he  performs  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  the  Library  Committee.  In  the  report 
of  that  Committee,  accordingly,  may  be  found  a  more  complete 
treatment  than  here,  of  all  matters  involved  in  the  use,  present 
condition,  plans  of  enlargement,  and  future  prospects  of  this  most 
valuable  and  distinguishing  possession  of  our  honored  Society. 
Such  is  the  rank  which  must  be  accorded  to  it  in  view  of  the 
present  extent  and  quality  of  its  peculiar  literary  treasures,  its 
resources  by  way  of  endowment,  and  the  estimation  placed  upon 
it  by  those  devoted  to  studies  promotive  of  the  special  objects 
of  our  Society. 

Statistics  of  circulation  are  out  of  the  argument  as  regards  a 
library  whose  maintenance  insures  the  preservation  of  the  best 
fruits  of  advanced  research,  in  a  repository  accessible  to  scholars 
and  students.  As  has  been  well  said  by  competent  judges,  treat- 
ing of  a  ''  library  for  advanced  students,  or  for  persons  making 
researches  of  a  learned  nature"  —  ''the  benefit  reaped  from  it  by 
the  community  cannot  be  reckoned  by  any  method  of  statistics. 
It  is  by  means  of  such  collections  as  this  that  some  of  the  greatest 
benefactors  of  the  public  are  enabled  to  prosecute  their  researches 
and  to  do  theur  work." 

Decidedly  the  most  valuable  part  of  our  library  consists  of 
books  by  no  means  adapted  or  intended  for  general  circulation. 
We  supply  a  fair,  and,  on  the  whole,  a  nearly  indispensable  part 
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of  the  current  reading  of  our  best  practical  horticulturists.  We 
divide  that  field,  as  a  matter  of  course,  with  agricultural  and 
horticultural  publications  which  members  procure,  for  home  read- 
ing, in  other  ways.  But  the  books  by  the  possession  of  which 
this  Society  enjoys  an  enviable  prestige,  and  which  make  ita 
library  the  prized  resort  of  scholars  in,  and  lovers  of,  the  ever 
advancing  art  of  horticulture,  are  of  a  class  whose  utility  is  to 
be  measured,  if  at  all,  by  another  standard  than  that  of  more  or 
less  extensive  circulation. 

For  many  years  the  need  of  additional  accommodation  has  been 
pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  Society,  in  the  reports  both  of 
the  Librai'y  Committee  and  the  Librarian.  An  impression  prevails, 
in  the  minds  of  some,  that  the  crowded  state  of  the  bookcasea 
causes  inconvenience,  and  adds  to  the  labors  of  the  Librarian, 
only  when  a  book  is  wanted  for  use ;  and  it  seems  desirable  to 
correct  this  not  unnatural  misapprehension.  Not  alone  when  a 
book  is  called  for,  but  daily  and  continually  there  is  need,  for 
every  volume,  of  a  place  where  the  Librarian  can  swiftly  and 
surely  lay  hand  upon  it.  However  infrequently  consulted,  all 
books  kept  as  the  property  of  the  Society  should  be  so  shelved  as 
to  be  familiar  to  him,  both  as  to  contents  and  position, — to  the 
end  that  each  new  book  arriving  may  promptly  take  its  right 
place,  in  right  relations  to  the  rest. 

Failing  this,  classification  is  simply  impossible,  and  disorder 
and  perplexity  inust  increase  in  a  constantly  advancing  ratio. 
Let  him  do  his  best  and  struggle  his  hardest,  the  odds  are  against 
him  and  are  daily  growing  greater ;  his  most  strenuous  endeavors 
cannot  meet  and  overcome  the  confusion  inevitably  entailed  by 
over-crowded  shelves,  and  compulsory  stowage  in  widely  separated 
and  inaccessible  places. 

ROBERT  MANNING, 

Secretary  and  Librarian^ 


TREASURER'S  REPORT, 


FOB  THE  TEAS  1885. 


RECEIPTS 

Cash  on  hand,  as  per  last  report, 
Rent  of  Halls, 
Rent  of  Stores, 
Admissions  and  Assessments, 
Library  —  Sale  of  Book,   . 
Sale  of  History, 
Mount  Auburn  Cemetery, 
Annual  Exhibitions, 
Less  Expenses, 

Estate  of  Benjamin  B.  Davis, 


83,540  05 
1,009  74 


$6,795  78 

6,404  61 

12,825  36 

1,074  00 

15  00 

94  50 

2,713  53. 


2,530  31 
500  00' 

$32,953  09 


EXPENDITURES. 

Labor, $1,246  79 

Salaries, 2,825  00 

Incidentals, 217  79 

Interest  Paid,  .         .         .  $2,550  00 

Less  amount  received,     .       709  19 

1,840  81 

Heating  and  Water   (less  paid  by  Ten- 
ants),        301  63 

Taxes, 1,536  52 

Repairs  on  Building,       ....  636  08 

Lighting, 733  90 

Furniture  and  Fixtures,           .                  .  59  68 

Prizes, 8,500  60 

Committee  of  Arrangements,          .  394  80 

Stationery,  Postage,  and  Printing,           .  1,449  34 

Stickney  Fund, 700  02 

Carried  forward^      ....  $15,442  96 
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Brought  forward^     .... 

$15,442  96 

Library, 

315  00 

Card  Catalogue, 

100  00 

Sinking  Fund, 

11,233  56 

Garden  Committee,         .         ,         .         . 

55  96 

Committee  on  Publication  and  Discussion, 

120  00 

Benjamin  B.  Davis  Fund, 

583  00 

Insurance,      .         .         .         .         . 

815  00 

Forestry  Congress,          .... 

13  70 

Cash  for  balance  to  new  account  for  1886, 

4,273  91 

$32,953  09 

ASSETS. 
Real  Estate,  Furniture,  and  Exhibition  Ware,    .         .$256,585  56 
Library,  last  year,  ....  $23,646  12 

Added  this  year, 1,000  00 

$24,646  12 

H.  H.  Hunnewell  Rhododendron   Prize 
Bonds,  viz. : 
1  Bond  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.    for  $1,000 
and  1  for  $500,        ....  1,500  00 

Sinking  Fund  Bonds,  viz. : 

13  Bonds  Buii.  &  Miss.  R.  R.  in  Neb. 

for  $1,000  each,       .... 

7  Bonds  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.  for  $1,000 

each,       

Beiljamin  B.  Davis  Grape  Prize  Bond,  viz. : 
1  Bond  Illinois  Grand  Trunk    R.   R. 

for  $500, 

Stereotype  Plates,  and  Copies  of  History, 
Cash  on  hand  December  31,  1885, 

LIABILITIES. 
Mortgage  Debt,  bearing  interest  at  4^  per 

cent  per  annum,  due  October  1,  1888,  $60,000  00 
Loan,  without  Interest,  payable  to  Har- 
vard College  in  1899,  .         .         .     12,000  00 

72,000  00 

Surplus, $234,021  65 


11,656 

81 

6,476 

75 

583 

00 

299 

50 

4,273  91 

$306,021  65 
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MEMBERS. 

Number  of  Life  Members,  by  last  printed 

List, 609 

Added  during  the  year,  .  .         .16 

Commuted  from  Annual,         ...       3 

—  19      . 

628 

Deceased  during  the  year  or  now  first  reported,     .         .  39 

589 
Number  of    Annual  Members,   by    last 

printed  List, 279 

Added  during  the  yeai*,  .         .         .         .14 

293 

Deceased  during  the  year  or  now  first 

reported, 7 

Discontinued,  .         .         .         .         .15 

Commuted, 3 

25 

268 

Total  Membership, 857 

INCOME  FROM  MEMBERSHIP. 

15  Life  Members,         ....  8450  00 

14  Annual  Members,    ....  140  00 

202  Assessments,  ....  404  00 

4  Commutations  (including  1  deferred 

from  1884), 80  00 

$1,074  00 

The  Finance  Committee,  having  audited  the  accounts  of  the 
undersigned,  have  made  and  subscribed  to,  on  a  book  kept  for 
that  purpose,  the  following  report : — 
The  Mdssachusetts  Horticultural  Society 

In  account  with  George  W.  Fowlb,  Treasurer, 
CredU:— 
By  balance  in  Treasury,  December  31, 1884,  $6,795  78 

total  income  during  the  year  1885,     .       26,157  31 

$32,953  09 


c  ( 
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Contra  Debit : — 
To  cash  paid  out  during  the  year  1885,         $28,679  18 
"  balance  to  new  account,  .         .  4,273  91 

$32,953  09 

We  have  examined  the  above  account  and  find  it  correct,  and 
the  balance  of  cash  on  hand,  forty-two  hundred  and  seventy-three 
^  dollars. 

(Signed)  H.  H.  Hunnewell, 

Frederick  L.  Ames, 
H.  P.  Walcoti, 

Finance  Committee. 
Boston,  Feb.  5,  1886. 

The  sum  of  $11,233  of  the  surplus  funds  has  been  invested  in 
railroad  bonds,  to  increase  the  Sinking  Fund  for  the  reduction  of 
the  mortgage  debt,  the  Fund  now  amounting  to  $18,133.  The 
sum  of  $500,  received  from  the  estate  of  Benjamin  B.  Davis,  has 
also  been  invested  in  a  railroad  bond. 

The  amount  of  interest  paid  by  the  Society  has  been  decreased 
from  $3,860,  paid  in  1882,  to  $1,840  in  1885. 

The  receipts  from  the  Halls  during  the  year  have  been  less 
than  in  previous  years, —  partially  owing  to  reduction  of  rents  in 
competition  with  other  halls. 

The  receipts  from  the  Annual  Exhibitions  show  an  increased 
income,  but  the  accommodations  of  the  halls  are  insufficient  for 
the  future  enlargement  of  these  exhibitions. 

GEORGE  W.  FOWLE, 

Treasurer, 
Boston,  Feb.  5,  1886. 
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Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society, 

To  the  Proprietors  of  the  Cemetery  of  Mount  Auburn,  Dr, 

For  one-fourth  part  of  the  following  expenditures  for  grading  new  landsi 
for  sale  during  the  year  1885  : — 

Vesper  Avenue. 

507i  days,  men, $1,014  50 

147i     "    man  and  horse,       ....  615  37 

«1,629  87 

Glen  Avenue. 

581    days,  men, 81,162  00 

214i     '*     man  and  horse,       ....  74988 

$1,911  8a 

Crystal  to  Birch  Avenues, 

225j  days,  men, $451  50 

601     "     man  and  horse,       ....  210  88 

$662  3a 

$4,104  13 

One-fourth  part  of  $4,104.13  is, $1,026  Oa 

J.  W.  LOVERING, 

Superintendents 
Mount  Auburn,  Dec.  31,  1885. 

I  certify  the  foregoing  to  be  a  true  copy  of  improvements  for  the  year 
1885,  rendered  by  the  Superintendent. 

H.  B.  MACKINTOSH, 

Treasurer. 


assarj^nsttts  gnrlimltural  Sorwtg* 


OFFICEBS   AND    STANDING   COMMITTEES   FOB   1886. 


President. 
HENRY  P.   WALCOTT,  of  Cambridge. 

Vice-Presidents. 
JOHN  CUMMINGS,  of  Woburn.  CHARLES  H.  B.  BRECK,  of  Brigbtou. 

BENJAMIN  G.  SMITH,  of  Cambridge.       FREDERICK  L.  AMES,  of  North  Eaflton. 

^  Treasurer  and  Superintendent  of  the  Buildincr. 

GEORGE  W.  FOWLE,  of  Boston. 

Secretary  and  Librarian. 
ROBERT  MANNING,  of  Salem* 

BecordinfiT  Secretary. 
ROBERT  MANNING,  of  Salem. 

Professor  of  Botany  and  Vegetable  Physiolosry. 
JOHN  ROBINSON,  of  Salem. 

Professor  of  Entomologry. 
SAMUEL  H.  SCUDDER,  of  Cambridge. 


$tkqding  Coa)n:\ittee^. 

Executive. 

The  Pbssidbkt,  HENRY  P.  WALCOTT,  Chaibman. 

The  Chaibuak  of  Finance  Cohhitteb,  H.  H.  HUNNEWBLL  ;  MARSHALL  P. 

WILDER,  WILLIAM  C.  STRONG,  F.  L.  AMES,  CHARLES  H.  B.  BRECK, 

HENRY   WELD   FULLER,   CHARLES    S.    SARGENT, 

WILUAM  H.  SPOONER. 

*Communiaitiont  for  the  Secretary,  on  the  baeinecs  of  the  Society,  ehoold   be  addreteed  to  him  at 
Boitlcu1tur«l  Hall,  Boiton. 
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Finance. 

H.  HOLLIS  HUNNEWELL,  Chairman. 

HENRY  P.  WALCOTT.  F.  L  AMES. 

Publication  and  Discussion. 

O.  B.  HAD  WEN,  Chaibhan. 

FRANCIS  H.  APFLETON.  WILLIAM  H.  HUNT. 

EstabllshlnfiT  Prizes. 

CHAIRTVIAN  OF  COMMITTEE  OX  FRUITS,  Chaibhak. 

CHAIRMEN  OF   COMMITTEES  ON  FLOWERS,  VEGETABLES,  AND  GARDENS, 

EX  OFFICIIS;  C.  M.  ATKINSON,  EDWARD  L.  BEARD,  JACKSON  DAWSON. 

Library. 

WILLIAM  E.  BNDICOTT,  Chairman. 

THE  PROFESSOR  OF  BOTANY  AND  VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY 

AND  THE  PROFESSOR  OF  ENTOMOLOGY,  EX  OFFICIIS; 

J.  D.  W.  FRENCH.  NATHANIEL  T.  KIDDER 

FRANCIS  H.  APPLETON.  GEORGE    W.    HUMPHREY. 

Gardens.  * 

JOHN  G.  BARKER,  Chairman. 
CHAIRMEN   OF  COMMITTEES   ON   FRUITS,  FLOWERS,  AND   VEGETABLES, 

EX  OFFICIIS; 
CHARLES  W.  ROSS,  BENJAMIN  G.  SMITH,  HENRY  W.  WILSON. 

Fruit. 
E.  W.  WOOD,  Chairman. 
BENJAMIN  G.  SMITH.  J.  W.  MANNING.  WARREN  FENNO. 

CHARLES  F.  CURTIS.  O.  B.  HADWEN.  E.  P.  RICHARDSON. 

Plants  and  Flowers. 

JOSEPH  H.  WOODFORD,  Chairman. 

F.  L  HARRIS.  EDWIN  FEWKES.  WARREN  H.  MANNING. 

DAVID  ALLAN.  DENYS  ZIRNGIEBEL.  ROBERT  T.  ^TACKSON. 

Vegetables. 
CHARLES  N.  BRACKETT,  CHAIRMAN. 
SAMUEL  HARTWBLL.  WARREN  HEUSTIS.  JAMES  COMLEY. 

CEPHAS  H.  BRACKETT.         GEORGE  HILL.  P.  G.  HANSON 

Committee  of  Arrangements. 

EDWARD  L.  BEARD,  Chairman 

CHAIRMEN   OF  COMMITTEES    ON  FRUITS.   FLOWERS,  \1£GBTABLES,  AND 

GARDENS,  EX  OFFICIIS; 

WARREN  HEUSTIS.  CHARLES  L.  FOWLE. 


MEMBERS  FOR  LIFE. 


Chaage  of  retidenee,  or  any  inaccanciM,  should  be  promptly  reported  to  the  Secretary. 


Adams,  George  E.,  Medford. 
Albro,  Charles,  Taunton. 
Alger,  R.  F.,  Becket. 
Allan,  David,  Watertown. 
Ames,  Frank  M.,  Canton. 
Ames,  Frederick  L. ,  North  Easton. 
Ames,  George,  Boston. 
Ames,  Preston  Adams,  Hingham. 
Amory,  Charles,  Boston. 
Amory,  Frederick,  Boston. 
Anderson,  Alexander,  Hingham. 
Andrews,  Charles  L.,  Milton. 
Andrews,  Frank  W.,  Boston. 
Andros,  Milton,  Brookline. 
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The  following  papers  and  discussions  have  been  circulated  to 
some  extent  in  the  form  of  slips  reprinted  from  the  reports  made 
bj  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  in  the  Boston  Transcript.  As  here 
presented,  the  papers  are  piinted  in  full,  and  the  discussions  are 
not  only  much  fuller  than  in  the  weekly  reports,  bnt,  where  it 
appeared  necessary,  have  been  carefully  revised  by  the  speakers. 

The  Committee  on  Publication  and  Discussion  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  repeat  what  they  have  before  stated,  that  the  Society 
is  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  certain t}-  of  the  statements, 
the  correctness  of  the  opinions,  or  the  accurac}-  of  the  nomencla- 
ture in  the  papers  and  discussions  now  or  heretofore  published,  all 
of  which  must  rest  on  the  credit  or  judgment  of  the  respective 
writers  or  speakers,  the  Society  undertaking  only  to  present  these 
papers  and  discussions,  or  the  substance  of  them,  correctly. 

O.  B.  Hadwen,  1     Committee  on 

William  H.  Hunt,  I  Publication  and 

Francis  H.  Appleton.  Discussion. 
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BUSINESS   MEETING. 

Saturday,  January  2,  1886. 

A  dulj'  notified  stated  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11 
o'clock,  the  chair  being  taken  by  the  retiring  President,  John  B. 
Moore,  who  delivered  the  following  address : 

Address  of  President  Moore. 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society : 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  retiring  President  to  say  a  few 
words  to  you  in  relation  to  the  condition  of  the  Society,  and  its 
past  work. 

I  may  congratulate  the  Society  upon  its  prosperity,  and  in  no 
3'ear  has  it  been  more  marked  than  in  the  year  1885.  With  the 
means  at  command,  with  their  large  and  valuable  library  for  in- 
struction and  reference,  with  the  improved  and  perhaps  more 
scientific  methods  of  culture  adopted  by  the  members,  they  ought 
to  have  made  and  certainly  have  made  a  great  advance  in  horti- 
culture from  the  time  of  founding  this  Society.  This  can  be 
observed  in  the  character  and  beauty  of  our  exhibitions. 

Among  the  causes  of  this  prosperity  are  the  lectures,  essays, 
and  discussions  conducted  by  the  Society ;  which  have  been  of  a 
high  order,  and  have  given  new  ideas  to  our  members,  and  to  the 
public,  who  have  free  admission  to  the  lectures  and  may  take  part 
in  all  the  discussions.  The  character  and  ability  of  these  papers 
and  discussions  have  given  the  Society  a  high  standing,  both  at 
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home  and  abroad.  Much  credit  is  justly  due  to  the  Committee  on 
Publication  and  Discussion  for  their  efficiency  in  this  work. 

The  finances  of  the  Society  were  never  in  a  more  prosperous 
condition.  Although  the  amount  appropriated  for  prizes  in 
1885  was  $1,800  more  than  in  1884,  and  notwithstanding  extra- 
ordinarj"  expenditures  for  improvements  in  the  building,  and  for 
insurance  we  have,  after  allowing  for  the  payment  of  the  prizes 
now  due,  invested  in  bonds  nearly  $20,000 ;  and  there  is  some- 
thing more  whicli  has  already  been  earned  that  ma}-  be  added. 

Tbis  prosperity  is  due  among  other  causes  to  the  good  judgment 
and  care  of  the  Finance  Committee  and  the  Treasurer ;  and  also 
to  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  who  have  successfully  directed 
the  exhibitions  for  which  admission  fees  are  taken. 

The  building  is  in  better  condition  than  a  year  ago ;  the  reports 
of  the  various  committees  are  all  in  ;  and,  with  the  aid  afforded  to 
the  Secretary,  the  Transactions,  which  were  much  delayed,  are 
now  published  up  to  the  present  time,  and  bear  upon  their  face 
that  correct  and  perfect  finish  for  which  our  Secretary  has  so  long 
been  distinguished. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen^ — With  my  best  wishes  for  the  continued 
prosperity  of  this  Societ3',  I  have  the  honor  to  introduce  to  j'ou 
the  President  elect.  Dr.  Henry  P.  Walcott. 

President  Walcott,  on  taking  the  chair,  delivered  the  follow- 
ing inaugural  address: 

Address  of  President  Henry  P.  Walcott. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

At  this  first  meeting  of  the  new  year,  in  obedience  to  an  honored 
custom,  it  becomes  my  dut}-  as  your  oflScial  representative  to  briefly' 
recall  some  of  the  events  of  the  past  year,  to  invite  your  attention 
again  to  the  more  important  recommendations  of  the  standing 
committees,  and  to  add  the  few  suggestions  that  occur  to  me  as  to 
our  future  policy. 

Of  our  former  associates  who  have  died  in  the  past  year,  three 
at  least  should  be  named, —  Mr.  P.  B.  Hovey,  who  joined  this 
Society  in  1829,  and  was  for  some  years  a  Vice-President  and 
Chairman  of  one  of  our  most  important  committees ;  Mr.  Herve3' 
Davis,  for  four  years  Chairman  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  and  a 
constant  exhibitor;    and  Mr.  Charles  O.  Whitmore,    who   freely 
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gave  to  this  Society  the  great  benefit  of  his  financial  ability,  with 
results  far  surpassing  the  money  value  of  the  beautiful  statue 
with  which  he  adorned  this  building.  In  this  HalK  so  largely  the 
result  of  his  untiring  eneigy,  he  will  be  long  and  gratefully  re- 
membered. 

Let  me  turn  for  a  moment  to  one*  among  the  living,  whose  active 
concern  in  this  Society  has  spanned,  saving  a  few  months,  the 
whole  of  its  existence.  Venerable  leader  of  us  all  —  old  only  by 
the  written  record,  young  in  your  enthusiasm  for  our  captivating 
art  —  long  may  you  be  spared  to  us  and  to  this  world  of  flowers 
and  of  fruits. 

Two  only  of  the  original  members  of  the  Society  are  now  liv- 
ing,— Henry  A.  Breed,  of  Lynn,  whose  presence  we  gladly  wel- 
come on  this  occasion,  and  John  B.  Russell,  for  some  time  resident 
in  another  state. 

The  finances  of  the  Society  appear  to  be  in  a  very  satisfactory 
condition.  The  Treasurer  has  not  j-et  made  up  his  final  report,  as 
the  accounts  of  the  Proprietors  of  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery  will  not 
be  ready  till  later  in  the  month  ;  but,  assuming  that  we  receive  the 
same  sum  from  Mount  Auburn  that  we  did  in  1885,  and  this  is 
probable,  the  gross  receipts  for  the  year  are  (including  the  balance 
on  hand  January  1, 1886)  in  round  numbers  834,330  ;  total  expen- 
ditures $17,723.  Of  the  balance,  816,607,  86,376  have  been 
added  to  the  sinking  fund,  leaving  a  balance  on  hand  January  1, 
1886,  of  810,231. 

In  September  last  the  American  Forestry  Congress  met  in  this 
city.  In  recognition  of  the  necessary  and  intimate  relations  be- 
tween Forestry  and  Horticulture,  this  Society  gave  to  the  Con- 
gress the  use  of  these  halls ;  and  also  appointed  a  Committee  for 
•  the  purpose  of  showing  such  attentions  to  the  visitors  as  were 
within  the  ix)wer  of  the  Society.  The  courtesies  thus  offered  were 
warmly  acknowledged. 

The  Committees  on  Fruits  and  Vegetables  report  respectively 
exhibitions  of  interest  fully  equal  to  those  of  preceding  years.  The 
latter  committee  call  attention  to  the  influence  of  prizes  as  superior 
to  that  of  gratuities  in  a  certain  class  of  awards,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  this  conclusion  may  very  properl}'  be  extended  to  awards 
made  at  any  of  the  exhibitions.  A  prize  to  be  awarded  for  some 
well-deflned,   well-understood   qualit}-  in   plant,   flower,  fruit,  or 

*lIon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder. 
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vegetable,  will,  hy  awakening  a  sharp  competition,  be  much  more 
likely  to  bring  out  the  best  skill  in  gardening  than  the  simple 
"gratuity,"  however  large. 

.  Fruits  and  vegetables  have  been  objects  of  competition  through 
so  many  years  that  any  improvement  in  them  must  be  the  result  of 
unusual  skill.  A  former  President  publicly  expressed  the  hope 
that  grapes  in  this  country,  cultivated  under  glass,  might  be  brought 
to  equal  the  highest  results  of  European  culture.  The  general 
opinion,  as  well  as  the  judgment  of  the  Committee,  upon  the  un- 
usual merit  of  some  grapes  shown  at  the  Annual  Exhibition  fore- 
shadows the  realization  of  that  wish. 

Our  exhibitions  have  throughout  the  year  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  public  to  a  greater  degree  than  ever  before  —  the  total  re- 
ceipts therefrom  reaching  the  very  considerable  sum  of  $3,540 ; 
to  this  general  success  the  Rose  Show  (owing  to  unfavorable 
weather)  makes  the  sole  exception.  Yet  even  then  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society  compelled  the  reluctant  elements  to  yield  to 
him  his  wonted  prizes.  The  Annual  Exhibition  was  one  of  the 
most  successful  ever  held  by  the  Society,  and  perhaps  the  best. 
The  receipts  of  the  Chrysanthemum  Show  —  nearly  equalling  those 
of  the  main  exhibition  of  the  year  —  are  an  evidence  of  the  in- 
creasing interest  in  this  flower,  possibly  somewhat  influenced  by 
fashion,  but  with  a  real  foundation  in  the  fact  that  its  blooming 
comes  at  the  dullest  season  of  the  floral  year.  The  generous  prizes 
oifered  for  Bulbs  at  the  Spring  Exhibition,  brought  out  specimens 
and  collections  of  exceptional  merit ;  the  same  wise  liberality  will, 
undoubtedly,  secure  a  success  at  least  equal  the  coming  spring. 

The  almost  priceless  collections  of  plants  which  have  made  so 
important  a  part  of  our  displays  in  past  seasons  have  been  again 
placed  at  the  service  of  the  Society  and  the  public  with  the  gener- 
osity of  former  years.  The  Flower  Committee  express  the  belief 
that  the  increased  competition  is  a  direct  result  of  the  larger  prizes 
of  the  past  year;  and,  very  properly  as  it  seems  to  me,  the}'  urge 
the  importance  of  bestowing  the  great  prizes  upon  si^ecimen  plants, 
rather  than  upon  miscellaneous  collections  of  cut  flowers. 

The  Committee  on  Gardens,  in  addition  to  the  usual  report  upon 
the  condition  of  the  various  private  gardens  visited,  have  given 
well-deserved  and  appreciative  notice  to  two  subjects  of  unusual 
importance.  The  first  of  these  is  the  movement  for  the  establish- 
ing of  a  Great  Natural  Park  in  the  Middlesex  Fells.    Past  efforts 
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in  tbis  direction,  notwithstanding  a  general  interest  on  the  part  of* 
the  public,  owed  much  of  tbeir  vitality  to  the  untiring,  unseMsh 
work  of  the  late  Elizur  Wright.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  one 
may  succeed  to  his  place,  able  as  he  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
public,  aud  equally  willing  to  make  some  sacrifices  for  tbe  general 
good.  Whatever  help  the  influence  of  this  Society  can  give  will,  I 
doubt  not,  be  lent  to  a  plan  that  offers,  not  to  this  generation 
alone  but  for  all  time,  the  educational  advantages  of  a  great  wild 
garden,  unequalled  in  extent  or  variety.  The  second  subject 
treated  is  fortunately  a  fact  accomplished,  —  the  Arnold  Ar- 
boretum, —  endowed  by  an  Honorary  Member  of  this  Society ;  car- 
ried to  its  present  stage  of  success  and  abundant  promise  for  the 
future,  through  many  and  perplexing  difficulties,  by  our  honored 
associate,  Professor  Charles  S.  Sargent. 

The  treasures  of  this  collection,  already  known  to  a  few,  can 
only  be  properly  appreciated  when  the  Director's  plans  for  final 
planting  are  fully  carried  out ;  but  the  advantages  of  a  collection 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  hardy  in  this  climate  and  correctly  named, 
have  already  been  felt. 

The  Library  Committee  and  the  Librarian  report  a  continued 
increase  in  the  number  of  our  books,  in  the  use  made  of  them,  and 
in  the  facilities  offered  for  their  use  —  but  also  the  old  and  well- 
grounded  complaint  of  insufficient  shelf  accommodation. 
*A  member  of  this  Committee  until  the  present  year,  I  heartily 
agree  to  all  that  is  said  in  this  and  preceding  reports,  and  will 
again  call  your  attention  to  a  few  points  that  appear  to  have  occu- 
pied the  minds  of  some  of  our  members  dilring  the  past  year.  The 
great  value  of  this  collection  of  books  is  admitted  ;  it  is  the  best 
,  hoi-ticultural  library  in  this  country,  and  I  know  of  none  in  Europe 
to  equal  it,  either  in  the  possession  of  a  society,  or  of  a  private 
individual ;  it  is  a  collection  rich,  not  alone  in  books  of  scientific  or 
literary  value,  but  in  all  that  can  be  found  of  a  distinctly  practi- 
cal character.  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  probably  more 
familiar  with  the  contents  of  these  shelves  than  any  other  member 
except  our  Librarian,  has  made  a  practice  of  consulting  book- 
notices,  catalogues,  and  advertisements  ;  from  the  titles  thus  col- 
lected the  Committee  has  made  selection,  for  immediate  purchase, 
of  those  books  most  likely  to  meet  the  general  want.  The  more 
valuable  works  of  a  scientific  character,  including  Floras,  and  Re- 
ports, of  learned  Societies,  have  been  purchased  as  occasion  offered 
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and  our  funds  permitted.  The  conveniences  for  using  the  library 
have,  notwithstanding  our  crowded  condition,  been  much  improved ; 
the  increased  though  still  very  insufficient  shelving  has  made  books 
more  accessible ;  the  presence  of  an  accomplished  Librarian  has 
helped  the  inquirer  for  knowledge  to  the  more  direct  and  shorter 
roads ;  the  card  catalogue  of  plant  pictures,  thanks  to  the  chair- 
man's perseverance,  has  also  been  of  material  service. 

As  the  result  of  these  improvements,  there  has  come  an  enlarged 
use  of  the  books.  This  may  be  seen  in  two  ways  ;  by  the  greater 
number  of  books  recorded  as  borrowed,  and  by  the  more  numerous 
readers  here.  The  record-book  (though  it  does  actually  show  in 
the  past  year  more  books  taken  out)  is  not  a  conclusive  test,  for 
the  following  reason,  to  which  I  think  all  familiar  with  great 
libraries  will  assent : — that  an  increase  in  the  conveniences  for  con- 
sultation will  dimiuish  the  number  of  books  taken  out.  Most  of 
us  come  here  to  obtain  information  upon  some  limited  subject, — the 
identitj'  of  a  specimen,  the  question  of  a  name,  —  if  we  can  ascer- 
tain these  facts  without  taking  a  large  and  costly  volume  home 
with  us,  we  are  glad  to  do  so ;  and  care  very  little  if  the  register 
does  not  show  that  we  have  been  here ;  and  observation  does  show 
this  increase  in  the  number  of  readers.  It  is  also  said  that  there 
are  books  not  taken  from  the  shelves  from  one  year's  end  to  an- 
other. Possibly  this  is  so  ;  and  yet  these  very  books,  when  wanted, 
may  be  of  the  greatest  service.  It  is  one  of  the  functions  of  greaF 
libraries  to  store  the  books  that  the  individual  cannot  atford  to 
keep.  It  is  also  true  that  many  books  are  in  foreign  languages. 
With  regard  to  these  I  will  quote  Lord  Bacon's  sa3'ing  —  **  Some 
books  also  may  be  read  by  deputy "  —  and  I  am  very  sure  that 
any  information  so  gained  will,  in  this  Society  at  least,  come  to 
the  surface  for  the  benefit  of  us  all. 

The  Committee  of  Arrangements,  to  whose  judicious  and  active 
care  so  much  of  the  success  of  the  exhibitions  has  been  due,  state 
forcibly  the  necessity  for  larger  floor  accommodations  ;  and  I  feel 
sure  that  all  present  at  the  Annual  Exhibition  will  agree  with 
them.  It  was  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  finest  collection  ever 
brought  together  by  the  Society  should  not  have  been  more  suit- 
ably displayed.  A  slight  experience  has  brought  forcibly  to  my 
attention  the  labor,  the  expense,  and,  more  than  all,  the  injurj-  to 
plants,  caused  by  the  carrying  of  them  to  the  upper  hall.  It  can 
easily  be  understood,  then,  what  serious  damages  an  exhibition  in- 
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volves  in  the  case  of  the  extremely  valuable  plants  shown  by  a 
number  of  our  prominent  exhibitors, — losses  that  can  only  be  made 
whole  by  the  fairly  earned  consciousness  of  a  great  public  benefac- 
tion, gratefully  acknowledged. 

With  regard,  then,  to  our  building,  we  find  that  the  accommo- 
dations for  our  books  are  quite  insufficient,  that  two  at  least  of 
our  exhibitions  have  outgrown  the  floor  space  of  the  halls,  that 
social  and  business  changes  have  rendered  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, the  earlier  and  more  acceptable  use  of  them  ;  and  I  therefore 
urge  upon  the  Society  the  immediate  and  careful  consideration  of 
what  seem  to  me  to  be  the  most  important  questions  now  before 
us ;  the  alterations,  if  any  are  necessar}',  and  the  future  uses  of 
this  building. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — You  have  elected  me  to  this  your 
highest  office. 

I  approach  its  many  duties  with  diffidence,  knowing  full  well  how 
much  will  be  expected  of  him  who  follows  the  many  eminent  men 
who  have  filled  this  place  ;  bat  confidently  trusting  in  3  our  contin- 
ued good  will,  I  shall  do  all  that  is  in  my  own  power  to  protect  and 
advance  the  interests  of  the  Society. 

On  motion  of  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  the  thanks  of  the  So- 
ciety were  unanimously  presented  to  the  outgoing  and  incoming 
Presidents  for  their  interesting  addresses. 

On  motion  of  C.  M.  Hovey,  it  was  voted  that  a  committee  of 
three  be  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the  suggestions  made 
in  the  President's  address.  The  chair  appointed  as  that  Committee 
Charles  S.  Sargent,  CM.  Hovey,  and  F.  L.  Ames. 

The  appropriations  recommended  by  the  Executive  Committee 
on  the  7th  of  Novenber  and  the   26th  of  December  were   unani- 
mousl}'  voted,  as  follows  : — 
For  Frizes  and  Gratuities, — 

For  Plants  and  Flowers  ($200  of  this  amount 

being  for  gratuities  during  the  winter  months)    $2,800 

For  Fruits 1,700 

For  Vegetables 1,000 

For  Gardens 300     ' 


Total  for  Prizes  and  Gratuities         .         .         .      $5,800 
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For  the  Library  Committee,  for  the  purchase  of 
magazines  and  newspapers,  binding  of  books, 
and  incidental  expenses  of  the  Committee         .       300 

For  the  same  Committee,  to  continue  the  Card 

Catalogue  of  Plates 100 

For  the  Committee  on  Publication  and  Discus- 
sion         250 

For  the  Committee  of  Arrangements, — this  sum 
to  cover  all  extraordinary  expenses  of  said 
Committee 800 

For  the  same  Committee,  to  cover  the  deficiency 
in  the  appropriations'  for  the  years  1884  and 
1885 94.80 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Whitmore,  ac- 
knowledging the  receipt  of  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Society 
in  memory  of  her  husband,  the  late  Charles  O.  Whitmore,  and  ex- 
pressing the  gratification  of  the  family  therewith. 

The  Secretary  also  announced  that  the  Schedule  of  Prizes  for 
1886  was  ready  for  distribution. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Publication  and  Discussion 
announced  that  the  series  of  meetings  for  discussion  would  com- 
mence on  the  next  Saturday  with  a  discussion  of  "  New  Fruits  of 
Promise;"  to  be  opened  by  E.  W.  Wood,  Chairman  of  the  Fruit 
Committee. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  January  9. 


BUSINESS   MEETING. 


Saturday,  January  9,  1886. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  1 1  o'clock, 
President  Walcott  in  the  chair. 

On  motion  of  Edward  L.  Beard  it  was  Voted,  That  the  Com- 
mittee charged  with  procuring  a  portrait  of  the  Hon.  Francis  B. 
Hayes,  late  President  of  the  Society,  be  requested  to  perform  tde 
same  duty  with  respect  to  ex-President  Moore. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  January  16. 
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MEETING  FOR  DISCUSSION. 

Owing  to  a  severe  snow-storm,  but  a  small  number  of  persons 
were  present,  and  the  meeting  was  adjourned  for  one  week. 


BUSINESS   MEETING. 

Saturday,  January  16,  1886. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'clock, 
President  Walcott  in  the  chair. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Publication  and  Dis- 
cussion was  read  b}^  O.  B.  Hadwen,  Chairman,  accepted,  and  or- 
dered to  be  placed  on  file. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  January  23. 

MEETING    FOR  DISCUSSION. 
A  Trip  to  thk  Tropics. 

By  Joseph  H.  Woodfoed,  Newton. 

Our  Committee  on  Discussions  having  learned  that  I  lately 
returned  from  a  voyage  to  Central  America,  and  being  desirous 
that  others  should  know  more  about  this  wonderful  country  than 
can  readily  l)e  got  from  books,  have  prevailed  upon  me  to  relate 
my  experience  while  engaged  in  this  trip ;  and  this  I  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  do  in  as  brief  a  manner  as  possible. 

The  voyage  commenced  on  the  3d  day  of  October  of  last  year, 
with  a  thick  fog  and  a  head  wind.  We  were  compelled  to  put  out 
to  sea  immediately  to  escape  the  fog,  and  then  laid  our  course  in 
a  straight  line  for  the  Bahamas,  considering  that  a  straight  line  is 
the  shortest  distance  between  two  points.  It  may  be  so  in  most 
oases,  but  one  ''  can't  'most  always  tell  "  if  this  is  the  case  on  a 
voyage;  particularly  if  the  ship  is  having  sea  mountains  to  climb 
all  the  way,  and  finding  the  steepest  ones  at  the  end  of  the  straight 
line,  in  the  "  roaring  forties."  Lady  Brassey's  descriptions  of  the 
seas  around  the  Bahamas  are  very  interesting  and  truthful,  and  I 
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refer  you  to  her  account  of  her  trips  in  the  "  Sunbeam"  for  par- 
ticulars of  very  interesting  voyages  in  those  waters. 

While  on  the  voyage,  at  times  when  the  weather  is  pleasant,  one 
often  recalls  the  words  of  the  old  song, — 

**  A  life  on  the  ocean  wave, 
A  home  on  the  rolling  deep," — 

and  under  auspicious  circumstances  it  seems  beautiful,  and  one 
can  see  a  vast  deal  of  comfort  and  enjoyment  in  it,  but  when  we 
get  on  shore  and  away  from  the  haunts  of  men  we  recall  the  otlier 
good  old  song  which  says — 

'*  Some  love  to  roam 
O'er  the  dark  sea  foam , 
But  a  life  in  the  woods  for  me," — . 

a  life  which  seems  to  me,  as  compared  with  a  life  on  the  ocean 
wave,  much  more  suggestive  of  the  acme  of  human  enjoyment  in 
this  world  of  ours. 

As  we  approach  the  coast  of  the  tropics,  we  are  pleased  to  notice 
the  great  difference  in  the  forests  from  those  we  are  accustomed  to 
see.  All  along  the  coast  the  cocoanut  palm  rears  its  beautiful  head, 
and  on  nearer  approach  we  notice  an  abundance  of  its  fruit  in  all 
stages  of  ripening.  The  forests  are  unlike  any  we  are  familiar 
with  in  our  own  country,  presenting  a  different  foliage,  and  a  more 
dense  appearance  down  to  the  water's  edge. 

Our  first  landing  was  at  Balize,  in  British  Honduras,  the  most 
important  city  on  the  coast,  and  probably  the  most  enterprising. 
The  principal  portion  of  the  inhabitants  are  Spaniards,  negroes, 
Hindoos,  and  the  native  Indians,  which,  with  all  sorts  of  interme- 
diate strains,  make  up  a  motley  population  peculiar  to  this  coun- 
try, and  not  such  as  we  are  accustomed  to  see  at  home.  Our  stay 
at  Balize  at  this  time  was  limited,  and  we  therefore  had  no  chance 
to  study  the  people,  but  learned  afterwards  that  they  are  in  gen- 
eral lazy,  indolent,  and  very  fond  of  intoxicating  drinks.  The 
hire  of  an  able-bodied  man  is  $1.25  per  day  ;  but  it  is  worth  more 
than  that  to  get  a  day's  work  from  some  of  them. 

The  next  port  we  made  was  Livingston,  in  Guatemala.  The 
town  consists  principally  of  a  considerable  number  of  mud  huts ; 
all  thatched  with  palm  leaves.  As  it  sits  on  quite  an  eminence,  it 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  thrifty  little  town,  and  this  idea  is  not 
dispelled  on  landing.     Livingston  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
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Rio  Dulce,  a  watercourse  which  extends  from  a  large  lake  in  the 
interior  of  Guatemala  to  the  Caribbean  Sea.  There  are  several 
small  steamboats  plying  on  this  river  and  lake,  making  regular 
trips  up  and  down,  and  I  have  to  regret  that  I  was  unable  to  make 
a  round  trip  in  one  of  them. 

The  river  after  we  get  over  the  bar  at  the  mouth  is  very  deep  ; 
and  as  it  comes  down  through  a  lofty  range  of  mountains,  densely 
wooded  to  the  water's  edge  with  tropical  forests,  it  presents  to  the 
lover  of  inland  navigation  a  most  beautiful  and  enchanting  scene. 
Just  back  of  Livingston  and  on  the  Rio  Chocon,  Mr.  William  T. 
Brigham,  who  read  a  paper  before  this  Society  in  1884,  has  estab- 
lished a  Tropical  Products  Company,  and  is  very  largely  engaged  in 
growing  sugar  cane,  coffee,  India  rubber,  and  in  fact  all  the  best 
productions  of  a  tropical  country,  and  as  Mr.  Brigham  is  present 
he  will  tell  us  of  his  success. 

The  great  drawback  to  the  navigation  of  all  the  rivers  in  Cen- 
tral America  is  the  presence  of  sand  bars  accumulated  at  their 
mouths,  so  that  ships  must  lie  out  in  the  bays,  from  a  half-mile  to 
one  and  a  half  miles  from  shore,  while  loading.  This  is  rather 
awkward  in  a  rough  sea,  and  oflen  detains  ships  beyond  their  time 
and  at  serious  expense. 

While  walking  through  one  of  the  streets  of  Livingston  I  came 
upon  a  man  and  woman  who  were  building  a  house.  The  frame 
consisted  of  some  poles  set  in  the  ground,  and  to  each  side  of 
these  were  tied  strips  of  the  midribs  of  leaves  of  palm,  and  these 
were  also  tied  together,  at  regular  intervals,  with  some  very  tough 
vine  from  the  woods.  I  did  not  see  a  nail  used  in  the  whole  struct- 
ure. Alongside  of  this  house  an  excavation  had  been  made  about 
two  feet  deep,  and  in  this  the  soil  which  had  been  taken  out  was 
being  kneaded  into  mortar  by  the  feet  of  the  man  and  woman. 
After  the  mud  had  become  adhesive  and  was  of  the  proper  consist- 
ency for  handling,  a  small  tray  full  of  it  would  be  taken  out,  and 
the  process  of  building  up  the  sides  of  the  house  by  filling  in  be- 
tween the  posts  v/ould  go  on  till  the  house  was  complete.  The  roof 
is  always  finished  before  the  sides,  so  that  the  mud  is  protected  from 
the  rains,  and  in  due  course  of  time  it  dries  and  makes  a  durable 
house.  I  was  told  that  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  would  pass  before 
the  house  would  require  rebuilding.  The  roof  is  a  thatch,  generally 
of  the  fronds  of  the  Cohune  palm  ;  this  is  preferred,  because  it  does 
not  readily  take  fire.  The  fronds  are  split  the  whole  length  through 
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the  midribs  and  then  tied  to  the  rafter  poles.  They  are  laid  on 
quite  thick,  sufficiently  so  to  make  the  roof  proof  against  leakage, 
and  to  protect  the  inmates  from  the  fervent  heat  of  the  sun.  I 
was  told  by  one  of  the  English  merchants,  who  was  having  his 
thatch  relaid,  that  it  was  better  than  any  other  kind  of  roof,  as  it 
kept  the  bungalow  cool  and  dry.  About  seven  feet  of  rain  is  the 
annual  fall  in  that  country,  and  you  will  readily  see  that  the  roof 
is  a  very  important  factor  in  the  sura  total  of  one's  happiness. 

From  Livingston  we  proceeded  to  Omoa,  a  picturesque  little 
village  situated  in  a  beautiful  indentation  of  the  coast,  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  Omoa  Mountains  ;  which  rise  immediately  back  of  the 
village  to  the  height  of  9,000  feet,  and  are  wooded  with  beautiful 
shrubs  and  trees  to  their  very  summits.  Nothing  can  be  prettier 
than  the  view  of  this  village  and  the  surrounding  scenery,  from  the 
deck  of  a  steamship ;  but  as  I  did  not  land  at  this  point  I  cannot 
speak  of  the  inhabitants  from  personal  observation. 

Our  next  stop  was  at  Puerto  Cortez,  one  of  the  most  important 
points  on  the  coast,  being  the  terminus  of  the  only  railway  in 
Spanish  Honduras.  The  bay  makes  a  good  harbor,  and  at  one 
time  while  our  steamship  was  there  five  others  lay  at  anchor  along- 
side. Some  were  loading  mahogany  and  cedar  for  Europe,  while 
the  others  were  taking  bananas,  cocoanuts,  and  any  other  produce 
procurable,  for  the  United  States. 

Puerto  Cortez  is  situated  on  a  tongue  of  land  running  out  iuto 
the  sea,  and  forming  one  side  of  the  bay  ;  and  on  the  centre  of  this 
tongue  of  land  is  the  railway  track.  There  is  no  other  street  in 
the  village,  and  the  houses  and  stores  are  set  on  posts  on  either 
side  of  this  street  or  track.  The  land  is  very  low,  and  in  the  rainy 
season  is  all  submerged  except  the  railwa}'  track.  Vegetation  is 
of  very  quick  growth  and  decays  as  easil}'  as  it  grows ;  therefore 
this  place  is  very  unhealthy,  everybody  being  subject  to  malarial 
fever.  We  had  not  been  there  more  than  a  week  before  half  our 
crew  were  under  the  doctor's  care,  although  our  ship  was  a  half- 
mile  from  shore.  I  did  not  get  the  fever,  as  I  was  careful  not  to 
drink  the  water  of  the  country. 

The  other  terminus  of  this  railwa}'  is  San  Pedro,  a  snug  inland 
village,  thirty-seven  miles  from  Puerto  Cortez.  It  was  proposed 
when  this  railway  was  begun  to  extend  it  across  Honduras  through 
the  capital  city,  Tegucigalpa,  to  the  Bay  of  Fonseca  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean  side  ;  but  after  the  work  was  under  waj^,  and  bonds  to  the 
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amount  of  thirtj'  millions  of  dollars  had  been  negotiated  in  Europe, 
it  was  thought  best  to  have  an  insurrection  and  overturn  of  the 
government,  so  that  those  who  had  obtained  the  money  might 
retire  on  a  competency  without  accounting  for  what  they  had 
received.  This  was  accomplished,  and  today  Honduras  is  in 
consequence  the  poorest  of  the  Central  American  States ;  with  a 
railway  of  only  thirty-seven  miles  in  length,  and  a  debt  that  will 
never  be  wiped  out.  The  railway  with  its  rolling  stock  and  work- 
shops is  now  leased  for  $1,200  per  year,  and  the  trains  run  as  often 
as  employment  offers.  We  chartered  a  train  of  three  cars  and  an 
engine  to  go  to  San  Pedro  and  return — we  taking  coal  from  the 
ship  to  run  the  engine — and  even  with  this  precaution  we  were 
seven  hours  on  the  way  to  San  Pedro.  However,  we  were  well 
repaid  for  the  trip,  as  the  line  went  through  a  region  of  the  most 
l>eautiful  foliage  I  ever  saw.  Banana  orchards  and  cocoanut  and 
Cohune  palms  extend  for  miles  along  both  sides  of  the  track,  and 
when  these  were  passed  forests  of  unexampled  luxuriance  greeted  us 
on  every  side.  All  the  trees  around  here  have  a  most  curious  for- 
mation at  the  ground,  as  their  roots  seem  to  commence  far  up  the 
trunk  and  gradually  spread  out  into  huge  buttresses ;  which  afford 
the  breadth  requisite  for  supporting  their  enormous  growth  in  the 
soft  gi'ound  of  the  tropics.  This  base  has  not  onl}*  to  support  its 
own  superstructure,  but  also  innumerable  vines  and  creepers, 
affectionately  clinging  to  the  trunk  and  gaining  strength  as  they 
grow,  even  to  the  very  top.  Often  the  usurping  Tine  grows  with 
such  an  overpowering  vitality  as  to  completely  smother  its  support. 
The  branches  of  nearly  all  the  large  trees  are  covered  with  all 
sorts  of  orchids  and  other  epiphytal  plants,  clothing  them  so  pro- 
fusely that  in  some  instances,  when  completely  soaked  with  moist- 
ure, the  mass  becomes  too  ponderous  to  remain  where  it  grows,  and 
often  there  falls  at  once  to  the  ground  a  quantity  sufficient  to  stock 
a  large  orchid  house.  In  fact,  vegetation  is  so  very  rampant  in 
this  con II try  that  whenever  a  seed  happens  to  lodge  on  a  tree,  it 
almost  immediately  germinates  and  begins  to  grow,  and  then  comes 
the  struggle  as  to  which  will  survive  the  longest,  the'  horse  or  the 
rider.  I  have  seen  trees  completely  covered  and  smothered  by 
others  of  quicker  growth,  and  they  presented  a  wonderfully 
peculiar  appearance. 

To  a  person  not  accustomed  to  tropical  vegetation,  I  think  the 
most  striking  trees  are  the  Palms.     The  Cocoanut  is  the  most 
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familiar,  as  this  always  grows  aloDg  the  coast,  and  often  with  its 
roots  in  the  salt  water ;  where  it  appears  to  thrive  about  as  well  as 
on  a  sweeter  soil.  Palms  of  various  kinds,  some  with  smooth 
trunks,  some  covered  with  spines,  and  some  with  a  fibre  suitable  for 
making  into  cordage,  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  forests  of  Central 
America.  The  most  beautiful  of  the  large-growing  palms  is  the  Atta" 
lea  Cohune.  This  resembles  in  general  appearance  a  young  cocoanut 
palm,  but  the  trunk  never  becomes  so  elongated  as  it  increases  in 
age.  The  trunk  of  the  Cohune  palm  is  thicker  and  more  sturdy  ; 
and  at  the  base  of  its  leaves  is  found  the  hempen  fibre  used  for 
cordage,  together  with  several  bunches  of  nuts.  I  think  that  for 
beauty  and  magnificence  of  foliage  it  is  the  most  wonderful  of  the 
Palm  family.  It  grows  well  only  on  very  rich  soil  in  the  interior ; 
and  as  portions  of  Honduras  are  extremely  fertile  this  palm  in 
those  sections  attains  its  highest  perfection.  I  have  seen  the 
fronds  thirty  feet  in  length  and  four  feet  broad  on  miles  of  trees, 
and  intermingling  overhead  in  most  wonderful  luxuriance  of 
growth ;  creating  in  the  mind  of  an  enthusiastic  horticulturist  a 
desire  that  all  other  admirers  of  the  beautiful  might  behold  the 
same  magnificent  scene. 

This  Cohune  palm  bears  at  the  base  of  the  fronds  great  bunches 
of  nuts,  exactlj'  resembling  huge  clusters  of  grapes ;  and  I  have 
often  wondered,  when  looking  over  the  old  family  Bible,  whether 
the  artist  who  made  the  picture  in  it  usually  Supposed  to  repre- 
sent two  men  carrying  a  bunch  of  grapes  on  a  pole  between  them 
was  not  acquainted  with  the  Cohune  palm,  and  whether,  in  his 
desire  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  this  beautiful  and  useful  tree, 
he  had  not  depicted  this  fruit  on  its  way  to  the  crushing  mill — there 
to  be  made  into  the  very  finest  and  best  oil  either  for  culinary  or 
mechanical  purposes — instead  of  grapes  to  be  made  into  wine. 

The  woods  are  full  of  vines  and  creepers,  in  most  places  so 
numerous  and  luxuriant  as  to  make  the  forest  impenetrable  for 
man  till  he  cuts  his  wa}'  through  with  the  ever  present  machete 
(a  sword-like  knife  about  three  feet  long).  Sarsaparillas,  Diphi- 
denias,  Bigrfonias,  etc.,  etc.,  run  wild  and  in  confusion,  the  useful 
and  the  ornamental  all  mixed  together. 

Our  next  stopping  place  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Ulloa, 
and  if  there  was  ever  a  place  which  made  me  think  of  Pande- 
monium this  was  it ;  as  it  was  inhabited  principally  by  monstrous 
sharks,  alligators,  mosquitoes,  and  negroes.     The  negroes  seemed 
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to  be  on  good  terms  with  all  their  neighbors,  for  they  were  not  care- 
ful aboat  getting  into  the  water,  but  they  cautioned  us  to  be  careful 
about  getting  overboard,  as  the  sharks  and  alligators  were  waiting 
for  a  change  of  diet. 

Mahogan}',  cedar,  rosewood,  and  fustic  are  floated  down  this* 
river  and  taken  alongside  ships  in  rafts,  from  which  the  logs  are 
detached  and  hoisted  on  board.  The  mouth  of  this  river  is  con- 
sidered a  very  dangerous  place  for  ships  to  lie,  as  it  affords  no 
shelter  from  hurricanes,  which  sometimes  arise  very  quickly  on 
this  coast. 

After  loading  what  timber  we  could  comfortably  take,  we  re- 
turned to  Balize,  touching  at  the  various  ports  on  our  way.  As 
we  were  to  be  detained  a  day  here,  I  made  arrangements  to  go  into 
the  woods  and  collect  some  plants.  A  donkey,  a  cart  and  driver,  a 
long  handled  chisel,  and  a  machete  completed  our  equipment,  and 
we  started  on  the  principal  street  leading  out  of  the  city  past  the 
Governor's  house.  After  going  about  three  miles,  the  road 
became  choked  and  nearly  impassable,  and  we  turned  about,  and 
made  our  collection  on  our  way  back  to  the  city.  The  cart  was 
loaded  to  its  full  extent  with  as  many  epiphytal  plants  as  the 
donkey  could  draw,  and  when  I  packed  them  on  the  wharf  pre- 
paratory to  sending  on  board  I  found  I  had  nine  quite  large  cases 
full.  There  might  be  among  them  many  of  no  value,  but  I  took 
what  there  was  within  my  reach,  knowing  that  when  we  have  the 
plants  growing  we  can  easily  find  out  whether  they  are  of  any 
consequence.  Some  of  the  Tillandsias,  Billbergias,  Orchids, 
Cacti,  and  Aroids  collected  are  verj'^  curious,  and  I  was  well  repaid- 
for  my  investment  of  five  dollars  in  the  excursion.  I  was  told  by 
some  of  the  merchants  that  at  a  distance  of  about  thirty  miles 
inland,  up  among  the  mountains,  I  could  obtain  very  much  choicer 
varieties  of  orchids,  and  in  quantities  sufficient  to  load  a  ship ; 
which  statement  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  the  names  of  the  trees, 
shrubs,  and  nlants  I  saw  in  the  forests,  as  I  had  no  time  for  criti- 
cal examination ;  but  I  can  heartily  recommend  the  country  as  a 
rich  field  for  botanists  or  collectors  of  plants — a  region  in  which 
they  can  fairly  revel  in  nature's  voluptuousness. 

Its  inhabitants  are  laboring  under  serious  disadvantages.  They 
have  no  incentive  to  any  labor  beyond  that  which  will  pro- 
duce their  daily  bread,  as  there  are  no  enterprises  into  which  they 
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can  put  an}'  surplus  earnings.  This  makes  thera  lazy,  unambi- 
tious, and  careless  ;  and  consequently  but  small  areas  of  land  are 
cleared  for  cultivation.  The  small  farms  when  once  subdued  and 
planted  yield  crops  all  the  year  round,  therefore  the  husbandman 
has  continually  at  hand  food  for  the  subsistence  of  his  family. 
The  currency  of  these  countries  is  silver,  and  is  at  a  depreciation 
of  nearly  thirty  per  cent,  so  that  every  ship  that  goes  there  for 
trade  always  goes  provided  with  the  monej'  current  in  the  country, 
to  pay  for  produce.  This  money  can  be  bought  of  any  of  our 
bankers  at  seventy  cents  to  the  dollar.  The  products  of  the 
country  are  not  dear,  if  one  has  a  near  market  in  which  to  dis]X)se 
of  them.  When  I  was  there  bananas  were  worth  fifty  cents  per 
bunch,  cocoanuts  ten  dollars  per  thousand,  oranges  fift}^  cents  per 
hundred,  and  lemons,  limes,  and  pineapples  were  equally  cheap  ; 
and,  as  these  fruits  are  continually  maturing,  a  ship  can  be  loaded 
along  the  coast  at  any  time.  New  Orleans,  which  is  but  five  days 
sail  by  steamship  from  this  coast,  is  the  only  large  market  avail- 
able for  this  perishable  fruit. 

This  country  offers  an  abundant  field  for  the  exertions  of  an 
enterprising  population ;  for  well  directed  labor,  continuously 
applied,  is  sure  to  meet  with  a  bountiful  return  in  the  natural  pro- 
ductions of  the  country.  Yet  still  it  remains  the  lazy  man's  para- 
dise, and  probably  will  until  the  enthusiasm  of  the  live  Yankee 
fills  the  land  with  homes  such  as  we  have  in  New  England. 

We  completed  our  return  voyage  without  incident,  having  been 
about  six  weeks  on  the  trip. 

Discussion. 

William  T.  Brighara,  the  President  of  the  Tmpical  Products 
Company,  was  called  on  by  the  Chair,  and  said  that  since  he  last 
had  the  pleasure  of  telling  the  Society  what  he  thought  could  be 
done  iu  Central  America  he  had  again  visited  that  country  and 
purchased  a  tract  of  twenty  square  miles,  of  which  three  hundred 
acres  was  cleared  and  planted  with  cacao,  coffee,  India  rubber 
(Castilloa),  figs,  nutmegs,  and  oranges,  from  the  Botanic  Garden 
of  Jamaica.  They  did  not  intend  at  first  to  plant  oranges,  which 
bring  only  two  and  a  half  cents  for  half  a  bushel  of  the  finest 
quality.  The  Castilloa  yields  at  five  years  from  planting  eight 
gallons  of  milk,  which  will  make  sixteen  pounds  of  rubber.     The 
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robber  trees  are  planted  to  sbade  the  cacao  and  coffee,  which  will 
not  endnre  the  full  rays  of  the  sun.  The  Erjthrina  is  commonly 
need  for  this  purpose ;  but  it  is  of  no  value  otherwise.  Until  the 
cacao  and  coffee  plants  are  two  feet  high  they  are  shaded  with 
mats.  They  also  planted  bananas  and  plantains  between  their 
cacao  and  coffee  plants,  and  had  twenty  thousand  bunches  of  ban- 
anas, for  which  they  expected  to  get  twelve  thousand  dollars,  but 
when  these  were  nearly  ready  for  market  floods  came  and  swept 
some  of  them  away.  When  the  trees  were  cut  down  the  trunks, 
some  of  which  were  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  were  left  to  rot, 
as  they  would  do  in  two  years,  but  the  flood  lifted  them  so  that 
they  acted  as  scythes  and  cut  down  the  bananas.  They  got  rid  of 
the  logs,  but  in  an  expensive  manner.  They  had  four  varieties  of 
sugar  cane  fi*om  Jamaica,  which  was  planted  in  the  roughest  pos- 
sible manner, — the  Caribs  made  furrows  with  hoes,  in  which  the 
canes  wei*e  laid  down,  and  chopped  into  lengths  of  two  feet  as  they 
sprout  only  at  broken  joints ;  tliey  were  then  covered  with  the  hoe 
about  six  inches  deep.  In  nine  months  they  grew  nine  feet  high, 
while  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  it  would  take  eighteen  months  to 
get  that  growth ;  and  the  cane  was  soft  and  juicy.  In  Hawaii  and 
Cuba  the  cane  has  to  be  replanted  every  five  years,  losing  one 
j^ear,  but  here  it  does  not.  He  believed  sugar  could  be  produced 
here  at  half  what  it  would  cost  in  Cuba ;  but  they  had  no  machinery, 
and  with  the  high  duty  and  low  price  in  the  United  States  it  would 
not  pay.  Suitable  machinery  would  cost  eighty  thousand  dollars. 
They  purchased  a  large  number  of  pigs,  which  they  fatted  on 
sugar  cane.  Their  greatest  want  was  a  skilful  propagator  to  take 
care  of  their  seeds  before  and  after  germinating.  The  seed  of  the 
India  rubber  tree  is  very  difficult  to  grow ;  only  about  ten  seeds 
out  of  three  thousand  sent  by  the  Guatemalan  Government  ger- 
minated. The  only  way  to  preserve  it  over  a  fortnight  is  to  plant 
in  boxes  and  water  three  times  a  day.  He  thought  an  India  rubber 
tree  nursery  would  be  a  good  enterprise.  Not  anticipating  the 
effect  of  the  sun,  they  selected  the  dry  est  land  for  planting,  and 
in  the  dry  season  it  was  almost  dried  up ;  so  that  they  v^ill  have  to 
bring  water  for  their  bananas  and  plantains.  In  Louisiana  the 
planters  are  giving  up  cane,  and  planting  rice  as  more  profitable. 
In  Central  America  the  upland  rice  when  sown  broadcast  grows 
six  feet  high,  whereas  in  Louisiana  the  speaker  had  never  seen  it 
more  than  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  high  in  the  swamps,  or  fifteen 
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inches  on  upland.  The  Central  American  rice  is  of  far  better 
quality  than  that  produced  in  the  United  States,  but  there  is  no 
hulling  machine  in  the  country.  Figs  grow  rapidly,  and  the  foreign 
grapes  thrive  admirably. 

There  are  in  the  woods  many  beautiful  timbers  for  cabinet  work 
that  we  know  nothing  about ;  but  they  are  hard  to  get  out,  for  the 
soil  is  so  soft  that  oxen  sink  in  it  almost  to  their  bellies.  Many 
are  so  heavy  as  to  sink  in  water,  but  sometimes  rails  are  built  of 
mahogany  and  these  heavy  woods  are  placed  on  them  and  so  floated 
down.  There  are  also  many  valuable  drugs,  saps,  and  juices  un- 
known to  us ;  one  tree  when  cut  down  exudes  a  natural  paint. 
The  Simaba  Cedron,  found  in  the  southern  republics,  is  reputed  a 
specific  for  serpent  bites. 

The  states  of  Central  America  are  almost  all  burdened  with 
debts.  In  one  of  them  a  loan  of  $27,000,000,  negotiated  in 
Europe  for  building  a  railroad,  yielded  only  $5,000,000  for  that 
purpose,  the  remaining  $22,000,000  being  swallowed  up  in  the 
commissions  of  the  negotiators ;  and  a  similar  case  occurred  in 
another  state.  The  railroad  which  was  built  was  of  narrow  gauge  ; 
and  the  sleepers  sink  in  the  soil  and  are  eaten  by  insects  and  soon 
break,  so  that  there  are  only  three  miles  where  the}^  dare  to  run  a 
locomotive.  The  road  is  used  for  the  transportation  of  fruit; 
which  in  thirty-  miles  of  such  travel  is  damaged  more  than  by  a 
long  sea  voyage. 

The  inhabitants  are  read}'  to  welcome  all  foreigners  except 
Chinese.  The  duties  on  imports  are  ver}^  high  ;  at  Puerto  Cortez  a 
dozen  cans  of  tomatoes  were  charged  with  a  duty  of  $9.67 ;  and  a 
cooking  stove  which  would  cost  $26  here  cost  $140  in  Guatemala 
Cit3\  The  grant  to  the  Tropical  Products  Company  includes  a 
free  port  of  entry,  which  in  a  country  where  duties  are  so  heavy 
is  a  very  important  concession.  The  government  has  kept  its  word 
with  the  Company.  The  physique  of  the  natives  is  fine  and  labor 
is  plenty.  The  merchants  deal  principally  in  aguaixiiente  and 
gambling  implements. 

The  Company  sent  to  the  Southern  States  of  our  nation  for 
negroes,  but  without  success,  and  then  used  Caribs,  who  at  first 
wanted  pay  in  advance  but  afterwards  they  did  not  want  their 
pay  at  all.  The  government  encourages  intemperance  because  it 
is  a  source  of  revenue ;  the  natives  drink  pure  alcohol  and  lie  down 
in  the  gutters.    The  native  laborers  must  not  be  induced  to  lay  up 
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money,  for  if  a  man  accamulates  ten  dollars  he  is  provided  for  as 
far  as  he  can  see.  The  Company  had  been  obliged  to  provide  and 
sell  them  lanterns  for  lighting  their  houses,  and  shoes  for  their 
feet ;  to  induce  them  to  buy  sardines,  lobsters,  etc. ;  and  to 
encourage  the  women  to  use  mirrors,  beads,  ribbons,  etc.,  so  that 
they  might  spend  their  money  and  go  to  work  again.  The  labor- 
ers find  that  work  does  not  hurt  them  but  improves  their  appetites. 

Negroes  from  Alabama  planted  cotton  and  could  pick  it  every 
day  in  the  year ;  it  grows  to  a  tree  in  that  climate,  and  it  must' be 
pruned  to  keep  it  witliin  reach  of  the  pickers.  They  had  to  encour- 
age their  laborers  to  raise  food,  for,  though  a  man  could  raise 
sufficient  food  for  his  family  with  very  little  labor,  they  would  beg 
of  countiTmen. 

In  answer  to  a  question  how  long  it  took  for  cotton  to  grow  into 
a  tree,  Mr.  Brigham  said  that  in  six  months  it  grew  so  high  that  he 
could  not  reach  the  lower  branches,  and  the  stem  was  eight  inches 
thick,  and  a  ladder  was  required  to  pick  it.  This  was  in  latitude 
15°  on  the  Atlantic. 

The  rain}'  season  lasts  about  nine  months ;  every  night  during 
that  time  it  rains  so  heavily  that  an  umbrella  is  of  no  use.  The 
dry  season  is  not  like  that  of  California,  where  the  d*st  is  six  or 
eight  inches  deep  ;  but  there  are  several  showers  every  week.  The 
highest  range  of  the  thermometer  was  86°,  which  is  not  so  uncom- 
fortable as  76°  in  Boston  ;  and  the  lowest  was  70°.  There  is  no 
summer  and  no  winter,  and  you  can  plant  so  as  to  have  crops 
come  into  use  every  day  in  the  year.  If  pineapples  are  ripe  in 
January  this  year,  they  will  not  be  ripe  at  the  same  time  next 
year,  but  in  nine  months  from  the  preceding  crop ;  and  the  case  is 
the  same  with  bananas.  The  pineapples  average  five  pounds  in 
weight,  and  the  whole  interior  is  eatable.  Some  bananas  form  seeds, 
but  in  most  varieties  the  seed  is  abortive.  When  sprouting  they 
look  not  unlike  crocuses.  The  stem  of  the  banana  is  cut  down  as 
soon  as  it  has  borne  its  fruit ;  it  contains  a  fibre  between  hemp  and 
silk  in  character. 

The  greatest  drawback  to  settling  in  the  country  is  the  absolute 
isolation;  the  natives  are  no  society.  There  is  malaria,  as  there 
is  in  all  countries  where  forests  arc  being  cleared,  but  it  is  probably 
not  anj'thing  like  as  troublesome  as  colds  are  here.  His  son  had 
been  there  three  ^'ears  and  was  as  healthy  as  any  man  in  Boston. 
There  is  a  difference  in  the  character  of  the  coasts ;  the  low  land 
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is  bordered  by  a  fringe  of  lagoons  where  mangroves  grow,  and  the 
roots  collect  a  scum  which  corrupts  in  the  tropical  sun ;  and  such 
places  are  exceedingly  unhealthy.  On  the  Pacific  Coast  it  is  very 
unhealthy  for  white  men.  Near  Livingston  there  are  limestone 
mountains,  and  the  surf  rolls  in  in  the  afternoon ;  and  though  the 
breezes  which  cause  it  are  uncomfortable  for  navigators  they  are 
good  for  health.  Aguardiente  will  kill  a  man  quicker  there 
than  here.  Calcutta  is  said  to  be  unhealthy,  but  if  men  take  care 
of  themselves  and  cat  vegetables  and  fruit  they  can  preserve  their 
health.  In  such  hot  climates  meat  can  be  kept  but  a  very  little 
while,  and  in  Central  America  when  a  cow  is  killed  they  blow  a 
conch  shell  to  inform  the  dwellers  in  the  vicinity  that  beef  is  to  be 
had ;  and  the  meat  is  cut  in  long  strips  and  roasted  on  skewers. 
They  have  baked  beans  superior  to  any  in  Boston  ;  the  beans  are 
black  and  are  seasoned  with  delicate  peppers,  called  chilis,  and 
tomatoes.  In  Spanish  Honduras  there  are  high  valleys  with  mag- 
nificent pasture  land,  where  one  can  live  infinitely  better  than  in 
New  England. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  whether  vegetables  could  be  cultivated 
in  Central  America,  Mr.  Brigham  said  that  cabbages  grow  five  feet 
high  and  pineapples  can  be  got  any  day.  There  are  no  annuals 
like  turnips,  etc.  Where  the  refuse  of  pineapples  is  thrown  out  it 
grows  and  forms  an  impenetrable  thicket.  The  banana  is  like  the 
bread-fruit  in  never  forming  seeds;  pineapples  sometimes  form 
seeds ;  the  banana  will  not  bear  fruit  in  the  shade.  Small  corms 
of  bananas  require  eighteen  months  to  produce  fruit.  In  the 
East  Indies  there  are  soils  where  cultivation  has  been  carried  on 
for  thousands  of  years.  The  speaker  had  seen  on  his  plantation 
vegetable  mould  fourteen  feet  deep.  In  Costa  Rica  there  is  a 
deposit  of  volcanic  sand  of  great  fertility.  The  climate  varies  be- 
tween the  eastern  and  the  western  coast ;  when  it  is  wet  in  one  it 
is  dry  in  the  other. 

Jackson  Dawson  remarked  that  cotton  is  always  shrubby  in  the 
tropics.  Sea  island  cotton  grows  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high 
in  St.  Helena. 

Fruits  that  Promise  Well. 

The  discussion  of  this  subject,  which  was  assigned  for  the  pre- 
ceding Saturday  but  prevented  by  the  storm,  was  here  taken  up. 
E.  W.  Wood,  Chairman  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  who  had  been 
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appointed  to  lead,  remarked  that  the  transition  from  the  glowing 
accounts  of  tropical  vegetation  to  the  common  fruits  of  our  own 
country  was  great  and  sudden,  especially  after  the  extremel}^ 
severe  weather  which  we  had  just  endured,  yet  perhaps  the  lat- 
ter subject  is  more  interesting  practically.  It  is  difficult  to  con- 
fine the  subject  to  new  fruits,  for  many  that  are  new  in  one  place 
are  old  in  another.  A  change  is  not  so  easily  brought  about  in 
fruits  as  in  some  other  things ;  a  machine  may  show  its  value  in 
a  single  year,  but  it  is  only  by  long  continued  experience  that 
we  decide  what  varieties  of  fruit  are  best.  Most  fruits  are  best 
in  the  place  where  they  originated,  and  deteriorate  when  they  go 
away  from  it,  but  there  are  exceptions,  such  as  the  Wilson  straw- 
berry and  the  Gravenstein  apple. 

Probably  as  many  good  apples  have  originated  in  Massachusetts 
as  in  any  place  of  equal  extent,  and  our  winter  apples  possess  so 
many  good  qualities  that  it  is  difficult  to  surpass  them.  The  Bald- 
win grows  well,  bears  early,  and  is  of  good  size  and  color,  and  it 
will  probably  be  long  before  anything  will  be  found  to  displace  it 
as  a  market  apple.  Worcester  couoty  presents  some  good  apples, 
among  which  is  the  Palmer  Greening  or  Washington  Royal;  a 
late  keeping  variety,  green  changing  to  yellow  when  ripe,  and  of 
excellent  quality,  bringing  from  fifty  cents  to  a  dollar  per  barrel 
more  than  Baldwins.  It  originated  in  Leominster.  The  Sutton 
Beauty  has  been  longer  introduced,  but  is  not  as  well  known  as  it 
deserves  to  be.  It  is  of  good  size,  excellent  quality,  and  hand- 
some, and  has  other  good  points.  A  seedling  apple  sent  to  this 
Society  in  1884  by  John  F.  Jones,  of  Contoocook,  N.  H.,  is  large 
and  of  solid  dark  red  color  and  as  attractive  as  the  Fameuse.  The 
Chenango  apple  is  little  known  here  ;  it  is  large,  handsome,  of  fine 
quality,  and  valuable  for  family  or  market. 

Among  the  newer  pears  the  Frederick  Clapp  has  been  sufficiently 
tested  to  show  that  it  is  of  superior  quality  and  a  good  grower  and 
bearer  and  should  be  in  every  amateur's  garden.  The  President 
Clark,  a  seedling  raised  by  the  late  Francis  Dana,  is  of  the  highest 
quality,  but  is  not  yet  disseminated.  The  Keiffer  has  been  well 
written  up  and  well  paid  for,  but  there  has  never  been  a  specimen 
shown  here  that  could  be  considered  of  fair  quality  as  a  dessert 
fruit. 

Perhaps  there  has  been  more  improvement  in  grapes  in  recent 
years  than  in  any  other  fruit.     The  Worden  and  Moore's  Early 
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have  been  adopted  in  general  cultivation  ;  the  former  is  probably 
the  best  of  the  many  seedlings  from  the  Concord.  The  Cottage, 
raised  by  Mr.  Bull,  the  originator  of  the  Concord,  and  the  Early 
Victor,  a  native  of  Kansas,  are  desirable  early  kinds.  The  Niag- 
ara ripens  with  the  Concord ;  it  is  a  vigorous  grower  and  bears 
abundantly,  and  is  a  valuable  white  grape.  The  Hayes  grape  has 
been  tested  by  most  of  the  members  of  the  Society ;  in  quality  it 
is  superior  to  the  Niagara.  When  the  Fruit  Committee  visited 
Mr.  Moore  he  set  before  them  wine  made  from  this  variety,  which 
experts  thought  the  best  wine  they  had  ever  tasted  from  a  native 
grape.  The  Prentiss,  which  is  said  to  be  a  cross  between  the 
native  and  foreign,  is  of  fine  quality  ;  but  has  not  fulfilled  the  hopes 
entertained  of  its  vigor  and  productiveness.  We  shall  have  to 
look  to  pure  natives  for  these  points,  which  we  may  hope  to  com- 
bine with  the  best  quality.  Rogers's  Hybrids,  to  the  number  of 
forty  or  fifty,  were  introduced  under  the  most  favorable  conditions, 
but  during  the  last  season,  although  it  was  a  remarkably  favorable 
one  for  grapes,  onl}^  thirteen  dishes  were  shown  at  our  exhibitions. 

In  plums,  owing  to  the  destruction  of  trees  by  the  black 
wart  and  of  fruit  by  the  curculio,  almost  all  the  varieties  may  be 
said  to  be  new.  The  Green  Gage  is  unequalled  in  quality,  but 
there  are  many  better  growers.  The  Jeflferson,  McLaughlin, 
Washington,  Bradshaw,  and  Niagara  are  among  the  best. 

In  strawberries  a  change  is  brought  about  more  quickl}'  than  in 
any  other  fruit,  and  we  have  seen  more  new  varieties ;  meanwhile 
some  old  kinds  have  deteriorated  and  gone  out  of  cultivation.  Kinds 
that  did  well  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  have  become  almost  obsolete. 
The  cultivation  of  the  Hovey  was  continued  until  it  ceased  to  pro- 
duce good  crops,  and  the  same  was  the  case  with  the  Brighton 
Pine.  The  Triomphe  de  Gand  has  not  been  shown  here  for  three 
years.  Among  the  newer  kinds  which  have  become  established  as 
excellent  market  berries  are  the  Charles  Downing,  Miner's  Prolific, 
Sharpless,  and  Cumberland.  The  Wilson  and  Crescent  are  exceed- 
ingly productive,  but  of  inferior  quality.  With  amateurs  the  Her- 
vey  Davis,  Wilder,  and  La  Constante  are  favorites  for  their  fine 
quality.  Among  the  newer  kinds  not  yet  fully  proved,  but  which 
promise  well,  are  the  Bidwell,  Manchester,  Belmont,  and  Jewell. 
Some  have  complained  that  the  Bidwell  does  not  carry  out  its  fruit, 
but  perhaps  higher  cultivation  will  obviate  this.  The  Manchester 
is  very  prolific  and  of  good  size.    The  Belmont  has  been  grown 
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very  successfully  by  the  originator  ;  it  is  most  productive  and  the 
quality  is  from  fair  to  good — about  on  a  par  with  the  Sharpless. 
It  is  a  late  variety,  with  fine  flesh,  and  keeps  remarkably  well. 
The  Jewell  is  perhaps  a  little  better  in  quality  than  the  Belmont, 
and  the  size  compares  favorably  with  that  of  the  Sharpless,  while 
the  form  is  better.  Judging  from  the  plants  shown  here  last  sum- 
mer, it  is  very  prolific,  and  it  makes  very  strong  runners. 

Of  the  newer  raspberries  the  Cuthbert  is  most  pox)ular  and  is 
becoming  generally  cultivated.  The  only  new  currant  is  Fay's 
Prolific,  which  in  vigor  and  size  of  fruit  does  not  compare  favor- 
ably with  the  Versaillaise. 

Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  said  that  we  live  in  an  age  of  enter- 
prise and  progress  in  originating  and  introducing  new  fruits ;  and 
though  many  of  them  prove  of  little  value  the  spirit  which  leads 
to  this  work  is  commendable.  Many  kinds  once  popular  have  dis- 
appeared or  are  disappearing,  and  their  places  must  be  supplied. 
In  New  England  the  interest  in  collecting  pears  has  been  so  great 
that  forty  years  ago  A.  J.  Downing  called  it  a  mania.  Over  a 
thousand  kinds  have  been  tested  ;  many  have  proved  of  no  value, 
but  from  among  these  collections  have  come  the  fine  kinds  which 
stand  out  like  stars  in  American  pomology.  Some  supposed  new 
kinds  have  turned  out  to  be  old  ones ;  like  the  Baronne  de  Mello, 
a  varietj^  of  high  quality,  which  was  discovered  last  season  b}' 
persons  who  thought  it  new.  Among  other  fine  varieties  which 
have  not  been  appreciated  are  the  £mile  d'  Heyst  and  the  Water- 
loo ;  the  General  Warren,  supposed  to  be  a  seedling  of  the  late 
Francis  Dana,  proves  to  be  identical  with  the  latter.  Mr.  Wilder 
suggested  that  premiums  should  be  offered  for  the  resuscitation  of 
fine  old  varieties.  He  considered  the  Washington  Strawberry 
apple  fully  equal  in  beauty  to  the  Gravenstein,  and  only  second 
to  it  in  quality.  He  could  not  agree  with  Mr.  Wood  in  regard 
to  the  Rogers  grapes.  The  Barry,  Wilder,  and  others  succeed 
with  him  almost  as  well  as  an}-  varieties  except  the  Concord  and 
Moore's  Early.  Charles  Downing  preferred  the  Wilder  to  any 
other  native  grape.  The  Lindley  is  superior  even  to  the  Delaware  ; 
he  showed  it  to  eleven  connoisseurs,  nine  of  whom  pronounced  it 
best.  It  is  a  variety  which  we  cannot  dispense  with.  In  some 
seasons  the  Rogers  hybrids  ma}'  mildew,  but  in  others  they  do  not. 
The  speaker  said,  however,  that  his  grapes  have  a  very  favorable 
location.     He  admired  Mr.  Wood's  good  taste  in  retaining  the 
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Hervey  Davis  and  Wilder  strawberries,  the  former  of  which  is 
a  seedling  from  the  latter.  He  commended  the  Jewell  as  a  very 
remarkable  variety ;  one  plant  had  fifteen  fruit  stems,  averaging 
ten  berries  to  a  stem.  The  Prince  is  probably  a  parent  of  the 
Jewell ;  it  is  as  high  flavored  as  any  variety,  makes  a  large  stool, 
and  bears  an  abundance  of  fruit.  The  Triomphe  de  Gand  continues 
to  grow  with  him  as  well  as  any  other  kind ;  a  neighbor  culti- 
vates half  an  acre  and  has  no  other.  The  Parry  is  promising.  Of 
raspberries  the  Sonchetti,  imported  thirty  3'ear8  ago,  took  the  first 
prize  last  year,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  kind  for  family 
use.  The  Marlborough  is  a  most  remarkable  grower;  he  had  ex- 
hibited here  a  cane  nine  feet  in  length.  It  is  not  of  the  highest  qual- 
ity, but  is  very  productive  and  seems  perfectly  hardy.  It  pro- 
duces a  host  of  suckers — sometimes  fif  t}'  to  a  stool — which  must  be 
kept  down  or  the  crop  will  fail.  The  Caroline,  which  is  a  true 
hybrid  between  the  Brinckl^'s  Orange  and  a  Blackcap,  is  hardy  and 
valuable. 

O.  B.  Had  wen,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Publication  and 
Discussion,  remarked  that  all  present  had  been  interested  in  the 
discussion,  and  had  learned  from  the  practical  experience  of  those 
who  had  spoken,  and  perhaps  from  long  observation  of  their  own, 
that  new  seedling  fruits  are  necessary  to  take  the  place  of  those 
which  have  gone  out.  He  announced  for  the  next  Saturday  a  paper 
on  the  '*  Cultivation  and  Transplanting  of  Forest  Trees  "  by  Wil- 
liam C.  Strong. 


BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  January  23,  1886. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'clock, 
Vice-President  Benjamin  G.  Smith  in  the  chair. 

On  motion  of  Francis  H.  Appleton  it  was  unaniraoual}'  Voted^ 
That  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  be  requested  to  consider  the 
desirability  of  requiring  that  every  incorporated  agricultural  so- 
ciety, receiving  the  State  Bounty,  shall  include  the  subject  of  For- 
estry in  their  annual  discussions  at  their  Farmer  s  Institutes. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  January  30. 
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MEETING  FOR  DISCUSSION. 
The  Forest  Interests  of  Massachusetts. 

By  WiLLiAH  C.  Stbong,  Newton  Highlands. 

It  is  a  prevailing  impression  that  the  climate  of  Massachusetts 
has  changed  since  the  da3's  of  its  early  settlement.  But  it  is  to  be 
noticed  that  this  impression  is  vague,  and  takes  form  in  conflicting 
opinions,  with  the  changing  seasons,  as  they  may  chance  to  be 
either  hot  or  cold,  wet  or  dry. 

However  trivial  may  seem  the  value  of  such  fluctuating  and  con- 
flicting opinions,  it  is  not  to  be  disputed  that  certain  very  material 
changes,  both  in  the  climate  and  in  the  soil,  have  taken  place  in 
this  State.  The  descriptions  of  early  writers  concur  in  showing 
that  the  country  was  originallj'  covered  with  a  heavy  forest  growth, 
from  the  mountains  to  the  very  brink  of  the  sea ;  except  where  in- 
terrupted by  the  salt  marshes,  the  meadows  along  the  shores  of 
rivers  and  ponds,  and  occasional  open  upland  spaces  where  the 
Indians  planted  their  corn.  The  scouting  party  sent  out  from  the 
Mayflower  reported  even  of  Cape  Cod  that  it  was  *'  all  wooded 
with  oaks,  pine,  sassafras,  juniper,  birch,  holly,  vines,  some  ash, 
walnut;  the  wood  for  the  most  part  open  and  without  under- 
wood, fit  either  to  go  or  ride  in.  "     (Mourt's  Relation,  1622.) 

In  Wood's  '^  New  England  Prospect,  "  printed  in  1634,  the  is- 
lands in  Boston  Harbor  are  described  as  covered  with  ^'  good  tim- 
ber to  repair  their  weather-beaten  ships.  Here  also  may  be  had 
masts  or  yards,  being  store  of  such  trees  as  are  useful  for  the  same 
purpose.  " 

And  in  regard  to  the  quality  and  productiveness  of  the  soil,  sim- 
ilarly enthusiastic  descriptions  are  given.  In  1629  Rev.  Francis 
Higginson  wrote,  ''The  aboundant  encrease  of  come  proves  this 
countrey  to  bee  a  wonderment.  .  .  What  will  you  say  of  two 
hundred  fould  and  upwards?  .  .  Our  turnips,  parsnips,  and 
carrots  are  here,  both  bigger  and  sweeter  than  is  ordinary  to  be 
found  in  England." 

In  the  same  year  Master  Graves  describes  the  luxuriance  of 
vegetation  as  follows: — "Thus  much  I  can  aflQrme  in  generall 
that  I  never  came  to  a  more  goodly  country  in  all  my  life,  all 
things  considered.     If  it  hath  not  at  any  time  been  manured  and 
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husbanded,  yet  it  is  very  beautifull  in  open  lands.  .  .  No  place 
barren  but  on  the  tops  of  the  hills ;  the  grasse  and  weedes  grow 
up  to  a  man's  face  ;  in  the  lowlands  and  by  fresh  rivers  abundance 
of  grasse  and  large  meddowes  without  any  tree  or  shrubbe  to 
hinder  the  sith.  I  never  saw,  except  in  Hungaria,  unto  which  I 
always  parallel  this  countrie,  in  all  our  most  respects ;  for  every- 
thing that  is  heare,  eyther  sowne  or  planted,  prospereth  far  better 
then  in  old  England.  " 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  accurate  statements  are  made  of  the 
yield  per  acre  of  the  various  products  of  the  soil.  But,  judging 
from  these  and  many  similar  general  statements  which  the  limit 
of  time  forbids  me  to  cite,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  they 
were  far  beyond  the  average  crops  of  the  present  day  under  like 
culture.  It  is  true  we  read  of  their  occasional  failure  by  reason 
of  droughts ;  and  it  is  certain  that  droughts  occurred  then  as  well 
as  now.  But  in  judging  of  their  frequency  and  intensity  we  are  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  plowing  of  early  days  was  the  merest  scratch- 
ing of  the  surface,  that  little  or  no  retentive  manure  was  used,  and 
that  at  the  present  day  and  under  such  conditions  our  crops 
would  prove  uniform  failures.  It  is  safe  to  say  that,  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  virgin  soil  and  with  the  conservation  and  more  uni- 
form distribution  of  moisture  afforded  by  the  forests,  our  ancestors 
had  good  reason  for  making  glowing  comparisons  with  the  fertile 
soils  of  Europe. 

Turn  now  to  the  aspect  of  our  State  at  the  present  day,  and  we 
are  compelled  to  admit  a  mighty  change.  "We  except,  with  pleas- 
ure, the  alluvial  spots  around  our  cities,  which  receive  special  en- 
richment and  high  culture.  We  point  to  these  with  pride,  as  yield- 
ing products  largely  exceeding  those  of  the  past.  But  the  fertility 
of  these  gardens  serves  to  make  the  barrenness  of  the  surrounding 
hills  and  plains  onl}'  the  more  conspicuous. 

These  outlying  fields  have  been  laid  bare  for  a  century  or  more, 
and  subjected  to  the  influences  of  our  clear,  hot  sun,  of  sweeping 
winds,  and  of  washing  rains.  To  a  large  degree  the  organic  deposit 
of  ages  has  been  exhausted  by  continued  cropping ;  or  dried  and 
blown,  or  washed,  away.  So  exhausted  have  many  sections  be- 
come that  they  are  abandoned  for  tillage  and  are  now  neglected 
pastures,  or  are  left  to  a  straggling  and  miscellaneous  forest  growth. 
It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  there  are,  and  have  been  for  years, 
numerous  farms  for  sale  in*  all  parts  of  the  State  at  a  price  scarcely 
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sufficient  to  cover  the  value  of  the  buildings  connected  with  them. 
There  is  a  well  understood  significance  in  the  term  "  land-poor," 
as  applied  to  a  man  even  in  this  good  old  Commonwealth,  which 
is  so  prosperous  in  commercial  and  manufacturing  enterprises,  and 
furnishes  ample  mnrkets  for  all  farm  products.  But  the  naked 
tmth  is  that  the  lands  are  not  productive  ;  the  fertilit}'  is  gone,  and 
to  keep  them  in  heart  requires  about  as  much  expenditure  as  the 
value  returned  by  them.  Of  course  it  is  evident  that  land  will  be 
wanted  in  the  vicinity  of  our  cities  and  thriving  manufacturing 
centres,  both  for  homesteads  and  also  for  cultivation,  without  re- 
gard to  the  question  of  profit.  And  there  are  special  lines,  ns 
for  example  the  production  of  milk,  where  there  is  an  encouraging 
prospect  of  remuneration.  Indeed,  we  may  say  that,  with  capital, 
improved  machiuery,  improved  methods,  near  and  excellent  mar- 
kets, and  a  large  amount  of  energy  and  brain,  most  of  our 
farms  may  be  made  to  pay, —  still  the  very  statement  implies  that 
the  lands  are  now  in  a  low  and  exhausted  f^tate,  and  are  suffering 
from  neglect.  The  same  causes  which  have  operated  to  change 
Palestine  and  other  countries  of  the  old  world  from  lands  *'  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey  "  to  regions  of  extreme  sterility  have  been, 
and  are  now,  operating  in  our  own  land,  and  we  are  sitting  by  as 
idle  witnesses. 

•  It  is,  indeed,  an  ungracious  task  to  report  the  poverty  of  the 
land.  But  the  fact  stares  us  in  the  face,  and  it  is  folly  to  shut  our 
eyes  upon  a  situation  so  serious.  And  especially  is  this  so,  if  by 
wise  eflTort  it  is  possible,  in  a  good  degree,  to  ameliorate  this  condi- 
tion. It  is  true  we  have  a  long  and  difficult  problem,  in  attempt- 
ing to  change  not  only  the  soil,  but  also  the  very  climate  of  a 
State.  But  a  reversal  of  the  processes  which  have  caused  the 
changes  in  the  past  would  surely,  if  followed  for  a  sufficient  time, 
restore  the  original  condition  of  both.  If  left  in  undisturbed 
possession  Nature  would,  herself,  in  the  course  of  ages  bring 
back  the  stately  growth  of  the  forests,  and  restore  the  pristine 
richness  of  the  soil.  But,  obviously,  this  is  not  what  we  seek. 
No  one  desires  to  reduce  Massachusetts  to  the  condition  of  a 
howling  wilderness.  What  we  do  desire  is  to  restore  a  fair 
balance  between  field  and  forest, —  to  devote  certain  sections, 
which  are  unfit  for  other  purposes,  to  their  own  legitimate  end. 

There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  rough  hills  and  of  barren  coasts 
and  sandy  plains  in  diflferent  parts  of  the   State,  which   are   unfit 
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for  cultivation,  and  which  should  be  judiciously  planted  with  trees 
adapted  to  the  situations  in  which  they  are  placed.  Such  trees, 
wisely  planted  and  cared  for,  would  in  time  yield  a  better  return 
than  could  otherwise  be  obtained  from  the  soil,  while  at  the  same 
time  this  growth  would  confer  an  important  benefit  upon  the  sur- 
rounding country. 

I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  influences  of  forests.  You  all  recog- 
nize their  protection  as  wind-breaks,  the  fertilizing  effect  of  their 
shade  and  annual  deposits  upon  the  soil ;  their  power  of  detaining  the 
rainfall  for  a  slower  descent  into  the  streams ;  their  radiation 
of  heat  in  winter,  and  absorption  of  it  in  summer,  and  other  like 
beneficent  influences.  At  our  last  meeting  Vice-President  Smith 
mentioned  that  his  thermometer  was  always  a  few  degrees  higher 
than  his  neighbors*,  stating  also  that  there  were  a  few  evergreen 
trees  not  far  away,  which  he  presumed  had  some  modifying  effect. 
In  a  deep  forest  we  do  not  need  the  aid  of  a  thermometer  to  notice 
that  the  modifying  effect  is  very  great. 

But  if  the  effect  of  forests  is  so  beneficent,  and  if,  withal,  they 
are  profitable,  why  then  are  they  not  more  generally  planted? 

We  have  time  only  in  the  briefest  way  to  state  a  few  prominent 
reasons. 

First,  With  most  land-owners,  this  is  an  untried  industry ;  the 
processes  of  planting  and  of  culture  are  unknown ;  examples  of 
success  are  wanting. 

Second.  The  danger  from  forest  fires  is  serious  ;  the  risk  deters 
in  man}'  cases. 

Third.  The  benefits  of  forests  extend  to  adjoining  regions,  but 
the  cost  is  borne  only  by  the  planter. 

Fourth,  But,  chiefly,  the  spirit  of  the  age  is  against  such  long 
investments. 

The  main  discouragement  lies  in  the  last  mentioned  con- 
sideration. 

There  are  a  few  noteworthy  examples  of  gentlemen  of  wealth 
who  take  pride  in  the  permanent  improvement  of  their  estates,  and 
who  can  well  afford  to  disregard  earl}-  returns.  But  these  cases 
are  comparatively  few.  The  bulk  of  our  land  does  not  remain  in 
families  from  generation  to  generation,  like  the  entailed  estates  of 
the  old  world.  The  tendency  is  to  make  real  estate,  like  all  other 
property,  easily  transferable  and  available  for  present  use. 
Hence  an  investment  which  defers  adequate  returns  for  a  score  or 
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two  of  years,  offers  a  prospect  too  remote  to  be  inviting.  True, 
there  will  be  thinnings  from  the  plantation ;  which  may  perhaps  be 
taken  in  eight  or  ten  years.  But  these  will  scarcely  exceed  in 
value  the  cost  of  proper  care  of  the  forest.  And  the  average  land- 
owner really  cannot  afford  to  await  such  distant  returns,  with  the 
constant  risk  of  losses  by  fire. 

There  are  other  discouragements, —  such  for  example  as  the 
absence  of  saw-mills  and  other  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of 
wood  ;  which  are  not  now  to  be  found,  because  the  industry  has 
been  abandoned. 

Is  it  then  strange  that  next  to  nothing  is  done  in  forest  culture  ? 
*  Can  we  reasonably  hope  for  any  marked  progress  so  long  as 
present  conditions  exist  ? 

It  may  be  said  in  reply  that  we  are  actually  improving ;  that  the 
number  of  acres  in  wood  is  greater  than  it  was  fifty  3'ears  ago. 
This  is  doubtless  true.  But  the  very  statement  rather  serves  to 
prove  to  what  an  extreme  we  had  drifted.  The  wood  lots  which 
have  grown  up  during  the  past  fifty  years  have  in  the  main  sprung 
up  on  wholly  neglected  lands  ;  very  few  have  come  from  judicious 
planting.  Many  a  neglected  field,  having  ceased  to  yield  profit- 
able crops,  has  been  seized  by  the  white  birch  and  other  miscel- 
laneous growth ;  the  result  being  that  we  are  getting  a  certain  kind 
of  increased  growth,  but  one  of  comparatively  little  value.  There 
is  also  an  increase  of  shade  trees  along  our  road-sides,  and  of  trees 
for  ornament  in  the  vicinity  of  our  homes,  which  are  a  real  gain. 
But  the  result,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  anything  but  creditable  to  the 
State.  And  so  long  as  the  discouragements  continue  to  be  so 
many  and  so  serious,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  any  material 
progress  in  the  restoration  of  the  forests. 

But  we  may  not  rest  here.  It  becomes  us  seriously  to  inquire 
what  can  be  done  to  remove  or  to  alleviate  these  discourage- 
ments. 

I  am  pei'suadcd  that  this  is  an  industry  which  requires  and 
deserves  the  fostering  care  of  the  government.  It  is  an  industry 
which  vitally  affects  the  common  weal;  which  if  prosecuted 
largely  would  indirectly  confer  great  public  benefit  yet  must  be 
done  at  private  cost, —  but  cannot  thrive  without  encouragement. 
Our  legislature  has  recognized  these  conditions,  and  has  to  some 
extent  enacted  statutes  favoring  forest  planting.  But  these  laws 
are  meagre  in  their  provisions,  and  as  we  have  seen  have  not,  thus 
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far,  produced  any  marked  result.   We  also  need  stringent  statutes 
respecting  forest  fires. 

Most  of  our  fires  are  the  result  pf  sheer  carelessness ;  some, 
perhaps,  of  malice.  Strict  laws,  rigidly  enforced,  would  prevent  a 
large  proportion  of  these.  The  evil  is  not  confined  to  the  amount 
of  direct  loss  occasioned  by  these  fires,  enormous  though  this  is, 
but  the  constant  risk  is  a  standing  n^enace  against  all  enterprise 
in  forest  culture.  Our  statutes  should  afford  the  amplest  possible 
protection  in  this  respect.* 

In  addition  to  this,  it  is  time  that  our  legislatures  should 
consider  the  expediency  of  offering  bounties  for  lands  devoted 
systematically  to  the  growth  of  trees.  We  now  have  a  statute' 
which,  under  certain  restrictions,  exempts  from  taxation  low-priced 
lands, — lands  which  are  planted  to  forest.  But  this  is  only  a 
negative  encouragement,  and  so  trifling  in  comparison  with  the 
conditions  imposed  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  has  had  any 
appreciable  effect.  Another  statute,  passed  in  1882,  is  intended 
to  encourage  cities  and  towns  in  the  formation  of  wooded  parks, 
giving  authority  to  take  lands  and  providing  for  their  control  by 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  Here,  again,  the  aid  is  meagre 
and  remote,  and  is  not  likely  to  produce  any  marked  results. 

On  the  other  hand  the  offer  of  even  a  moderate  graded  bounty 
would  arrest  the  attention  of  farmers,  and  probably  lead  to  numer- 
ous efforts  in  planting. 

And  there  is  surely  a  warrant  for  such  a  subsidy.  The  whole 
State  is  receiving  direct  benefit  from  every  acre  of  forest  main- 
tained. Whenever  these  widespread  benefits  are  enhanced  by 
forest  planting  at  individual  cost,  should  not  the  State  contribute 
its  portion  ?  A  moderate  amount  of  bounty,  it  is  believed,  would 
prove  asufiQcient  stimulus  to  arouse  our  farmers  out  of  their  present 
habit  of  slovenly  neglect. 

There  remains  one  other  way  by  which  the  State  could  promote 
the  interests  of  forestry,  and  that  is  by  example.  We  are  familiar 
with  the  extensive  work  done  by  European  goveniments  in  the  cul- 
ture of  forests,  and  the  revenues  and  satisfactory  results  which 
follow.     So  well-recognized  is  the  public  welfare  involved  in  forest 

*A  stringent  statute  in  regard  to  Forest  Fires  has  since  been  enacted  by 
the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  in  accordance  with  a  petition  presented  by 
a  Committee  appointed  bj  this  Society. 
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preservation,  that  private  owners  of  wood  are  not  allowed  to  cut 
upon  their  own  lands  without  government  supervision. 

The  Stiite  of  New  York  has  recently  appointed  a  Forest  Com- 
mission, and  made  other  provision  for  protecting  the  Adirondack 
region  as  the  source  of  supply  for  the  waters  of  the  Hudson,  the 
Mohawk,  the  Black,  and  other  rivers,  upon  which  the  prosperity  of 
the  State  so  essentially  depends.  Can  we  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
such  a  protective  policy  ? 

It  is  a  practical  question  for  Massachusetts  to  consider  how  far 
she  can  encourage  the  growth  of  trees  on  her  western  mountain 
slopes,  and  on  the  waste  stretches  of  her  eastern  coast-range  ;  and 
also  how  far  she  can  cooperate  with  her  sister  States  in  protecting 
the  sources  of  the  Merrimac  and  the  Connecticut. 

Still  nearer  to  us  and  of  very  pressing  importance  is  the  ques- 
tion— What  is  her  duty  in  respect  to  the  Middlesex  Fells?  Here 
is  a  rugged,  broken  region  of  four  thousand  acres,  unsuited  for 
cultivation  or  for  building  purposes,  yet  in  close  proximity  to  the. 
homes  of  one-third  of  the  population  of  the  State ;  a  region  ad- 
apted by  nature  for  a  wild  forest  park,  where  a  large  and  regular 
water-supply  might  be  maintained  ;  where,  after  a  very  few  years, 
timber  might  be  cut,  sufficient  in  value  at  least  to  cover  all  the 
cost  of  maintaining  the  park ;  and  where,  best  of  all,  a  noble  ex- 
ample might  be  given  of  fostering  care  over  an  important  industry, 
with  proof  of  the  feasibility  of  forest  culture,  and  of  the  vast  ben- 
efit of  such  wild  tracts  to  the  neighboring  cities.  It  is  a  fact  so 
well  recognized  that  I  need  not  now  dwell  upon  the  admirable  ad- 
aptation of  this  tract  for  the  purposes  indicated.  It  is  a  piece  of 
great  good  fortune  that,  though  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
large  cities  of  Lynn,  Boston,  Cambridge,  Somerville,  and  Maiden, 
yet,  owing  to  its  natural  conformation,  it  remains  to  this  day  com- 
paratively unoccupied.  And  still,  though  unsuited  for  ordinary 
improvement,  it  cannot  long  remain  in  its  present  condition.  Un- 
less secured  at  an  earlj'  day  it  will  be  invaded  by  scattering  settlers 
and  tlie  opportunity  to  take  it  will  be  gone. 

Here  then  is  an  enterprise  in  which  the  whole  State  is  inter- 
ested. The  State  should  therefore  assume  it.  But  the  nearer 
cities  and  towns  are  more  largely  interested  than  the  more  remote 
portions.  The  principle  of  betterment  assessments  should  there- 
fore apply  to  these  neighboring  places.  But  this  should  not  be 
made  a  heavy  burden.     It  should  be  most  distinctly  and  emphati- 
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cally  understood  that  these  Fells  are  to  be  in  no  respect  like  the 
adorned  parks  of  most  of  our  cities.  Such  costly  ornamentation 
would  defeat  the  very  purpose  of  the  enterprise.  The  charm  of 
the  place  should  for  all  time  consist  in  its  simple,  rugged  natural- 
ness ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  many  practical  lessons  in  forest  cult- 
ure might  there  be  taught.  In  how  many  and  varied  ways  would 
the  influence  of  such  a  project  be  most  wholesome, — an  honor  to 
the  State,  and  a  source  of  sure  and  abundant  recompense ! 

In  my  judgment,  Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  when  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  should  throw  the  weight  of  its 
active  influence  in  favor  of  forest  laws  in  general,  and  of  legisla- 
tion for  the  Middlesex  Fells  in  particular. 

I  may  add,  in  closing,  that  at  the  last  session  of  the  Forestry 
Congress,  two  of  the  members  of  this  Society  were  appointed,  with 
two  gentlemen  from  each  of  the  other  New  England  States,  as  a 
Committee  to  promote  appropriate  legislation  by  these  associated 
jStates  in  regard  to  forests ;  and  that  this  Committee  now  holds 
the  subject  under  consideration. 

Discussion. 

Francis  W.  Brewer  thanked  the  Society,  in  behalf  of  the  Ameri- 
can Forestry  Congress,  for  the  use  of  the  Society's  Hall  for  the 
meeting  of  the  Congress,  last  September,  and  for  other  courtesies 
shown  the  Congress  at  that  time.  He  had  listened  with  very  great 
pleasure  to  Mr.  Strong's  paper,  the  subject  of  which  is  of  gitixt 
and  growing  importance — more  so  than  most  of  us  have  yet  real- 
ized. The  laws  thus  far  enacted  in  aid  of  forestry  are  wholly  in- 
significant ;  the  laws  of  Connecticut  provide  for  a  bounty  of  ten 
cents  for  each  tree  at  the  age  of  three  3'ears,  and  there  are  similar 
laws  in  Massachusetts.  These  are  worse  than  none,  for  they  arc 
made  an  excuse  for  not  passing  better  laws.  It  would  be  much 
easier  to  begin  anew.  Organized  action  is  better  than  individual 
eflfort,  and  it  would  be  of  great  service  if  this  society  should  urge 
the  passage  of  a  law  offering  a  bounty  for  judiciously  planted 
groves.  But  pending  the  improvement  of  the  statutes  all  who 
have  a  bit  of  waste  land  should  begin  planting  trees.  It  is  sur- 
prising how  much  land  there  is  in  this  State  of  which  farmers  could 
make  no  use  so  good  as  by  planting  with  trees.  This  would 
allow  them  to  concentrate  their  labors  on  better  land.     A  few 
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days'  work  in  spring  and  autumn  would  give  them  deciduous  and 
evergreen  trees  which  would  afford  a  storehouse  of  lumber,  besides 
great  enjoyment  to  themselves  and  their  families. 

John  G.  Barker  spoke  of  the  loss  sustained  in  the  death  of 
Elizur  Wright,  who  was  one  of  the  most  earnest  promoters  of  the  ' 
Middlesex  Fells  project,  and  who  had  promised  to  the  Garden 
Committee  (of  which  the  speaker  is  Chairman)  a  brief  history  of 
the  Fells.  The  Committee  were  surprised  at  the  beauty  and  variety 
of  scenery  in  the  Fells,  and  Mr.  Barker  endorsed  all  that  the 
essayist  had  said  in  commendation  of  the  project.  If  set  apart  as 
a  park  it  would  not  take  many  years  to  produce  timber  enough  to 
pa}'  all  expenses.  We  are  apt  to  think  it  takes  a  longer  time  to 
get  returns  from  tree  planting  than  it  really  does.  Mr.  Barker 
spoke  of  a  recent  visit  to  the  estate  in  Lynn  planted  by  the 
late  Hon.  Richard  S.  Fay  not  a  great  many  years  ago ;  where  the 
larch  trees  had  to  be  thinned  out,  and  a  great  number  were  sold 
to  the  telephone  company  for  poles,  and  smaller  ones  were  sold  for 
fuel.  He  was  surprised  at  the  returns  made  in  so  short  a  time. 
He  also  spoke  of  a  visit  to  the  estate  of  Major  Ben  :  Perley  Poore 
in  West  Newbury,  by  the  Garden  Committee,  who  could  bear 
witness  to  what  had  been  done  in  restoring  a  growth  of  wood  to 
what  was  once  a  barren  hill.  The  growth  of  wood  gave  evidence 
that  land  now  unproductive  can  be  made  profitable  by  tree  plant- 
ing. A  pond  on  the  top  of  this  hill,  which  was  formerly  dry,  now 
always  has  water  in  it.  In  Lynn,  where  the  speaker  resides,  they 
have  a  Forestry  Society  which  was  formed  with  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  and  holding  on  to  natural  forests  ;  the  societ}'  has  now 
not  far  from  a  hundred  acres,  some  of  which  has  been  donated  to 
it,  and  in  other  cases  the  owners  have  met  the  Society  generously. 
These  things  show  that  people  are  becoming  aware  of  the  impor- 
tance of  forest  planting,  and  the  speaker  hoped  this  society  would 
take  part  in  the  movement.  In  Pine  Grove  Cemetery,  of  which  he 
is  superintendent,  there  is  a  stratum  of  the  best  loam  under  rocks, 
and  it  is  not  much  work  to  remove  some  of  these  and  plant  small 
trees.  Near  the  cemeterj'  there  is  a  piece  of  ground  producing 
birches,  which  if  it  had  been  planted  fifteen  years  ago  with 
larches  would  before  now  have  paid  an  income  over  the  taxes. 

Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  commended  with  all  his  heart  every 
effort  for  the  planting  of  forest  or  other  trees.  Mr.  Strong's  essay 
was  a  most  able  and  instructive  paper,  and  the  speaker  approved 
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of  asking  for  government  aid  to  forest  planting.  The  thought  that 
every  farmer  could  have  a  little  forest  of  his  own,  on  land  now  use- 
less, should  he  impressed  on  all.  He  knew  a  fanner  who  reserved 
a  portion  of  his  land,  which  grew  up  to  trees  that  when  of  proper 
age  were  cut  off,  and  now  another  growth  is  coming  up.  The 
Hon.  William  Foster  owned  a  part  of  the  Middlesex  Fells,  and 
the  project  of  reserving  it  as  a  natural  park  was  a  favorite  one 
with  him. 

H.  Weld  Fuller  said  that  it  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  that 
we  should  have  health  preserved  and  homes  fit  for  civilized  human 
beings,  and  forestr}'  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  the  subject.  All 
Europe  is  alive  to  the  importance  of  forest  planting ;  in  Austria  the 
forest  area  is  increasing.  Here,  until  recently,  we  have  had  too 
many  trees,  but  we  are  now  awakening  to  the  importance  of  re- 
placing some  of  those  which  have  been  cut  off.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  some  of  our  waste  lands  can  be  made  profitable  by  planting 
with  trees ;  they  are  not  like  annual  farm  crops,  which  require 
continual  care.  He  had  himself  planted  trees  which  are  now  six 
feet  in  circumference. 

O.  B.  Hadwen,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Publication  and 
Discussion,  said  that  while  the  committee  had  endeavored  to  give 
a  horticultural  phase  to  the  programme  of  these  meetings,  he 
knew  that  the  welfare  of  the  State  depended  largely-  on  the  awak- 
ening of  public  interest  in  the  subject  discussed  today.  He  had 
had  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  importance  of  forest  planting,  both 
from  others  and  from  his  own  experience.  Forest  fires  have  been 
a  great  hindrance  to  planting  trees,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of 
towns  and  cities.  They  are  caused  to  a  great  extent  by  careless 
boys  and  men.  At  present  you  cannot  convict  unless  you  can 
prove  malicious  intent,  and  he  wanted  the  law  so  amended  as  to 
include  negligence  on  the  part  of  persons  above  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  of  age ;  and  he  would  like  a  committee  to  look  into  the 
question  whether  taxation  on  forests  should  not  be  lessened  if 
owned  by  persons  who  have  little  means  of  support.  Taxes 
should  come  from  other  sources. 

The  most  important  forest  tree  is  the  White  Pine,  which  is 
adapted  to  all  soils— on  hilltops  and  in  valleys.  It  grows  rapidly, 
especially  with  a  little  encouragement ;  where  liberally  treated  he 
has  seen  a  growth  of  four  feet  in  a  year.  He  would  transplant 
seedlings  from  the  nursery ;  wild  pines  are  not  worth  a  tenth  part 
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as  mach.  They  must  be  judiciously  pruned ;  it  will  not  do  to  trim 
up  a  young  tree  too  closel}',  but  the  limbs  should  be  cut  off  six 
inches  ftom  the  trunk.  The  stump  will  then  die  and  can  be 
knocked  off  the  next  year ;  and  in  this  way  you  will  get  clear  pine, 
worth  from  four  to  six  times  the  value  of  that  from  knotty  trees, 
where  small  limbs  have  been  cut  close.  The  Black  Walnut,  if 
pnined,  will  be  of  great  value.  The  Chestnut  grows  well  all  over  the 
State,  and  always  makes  good  timber.  The  Larch  is  a  very  useful 
and  rapidly  growing  tree  ;  the  speaker  planted  some  for  ornament, 
and  twenty-six  years  after  wanted  twenty  sticks,  to  square  eight 
inches  by  ten  and  thirty  feet  long.  He  could  not  get  them  without 
resorting  to  his  ornamental  trees,  and  so  he  cut  out  alternate  trees ; 
some  of  which  showed  annual  rings  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
thickness.  The  larch  holds  its  size  well,  and  makes  stiff  timber 
which  cannot  be  sprung.  There  are  many  other  trees  that  will 
grow  on  waste  land.  Farmers  say  that  tree  planting  does  not 
pay,  but  they  who  plant  will  see  their  account  in  it,  and  they  or 
their  heirs  will  reap  great  benefit  from  it. 

Francis  H.  Appleton  said  that  the  present  laws  in  regard  to 
forest  fires  refer  only  to  malicious  or  wilful  injury,  and  if  the  law 
were  made  to  include  fires  set  carelessh*  or  negligently  the  judges 
could  use  their  discretion  in  regard  to  young  persons  brought  before 
them  for  that  offence. 

£.  W.  Wood  thought  that  the  statements  of  the  essayist  in  re- 
gard to  barren  lands  were  perhaps  true.  Among  the  early  set- 
tlers, the  farmers  had  so  much  land  that  the}'  could  not  cultivate  it 
all.  Within  the  last  twenty-five  years  so  much  land  has  grown  up 
to  wood,  that  we  have  more  wooded  land  now  than  we  had  before 
that  time.  Then  the  farmers  got  an  income  from  old  wood 
lots,  but  now  the  wood  is  largely  a  new  growth.  There  is  not 
one-fourth  part  as  much  wood  used  for  fuel  now  as  there  was 
twenty-five  years  ago.  Then  there  was  not  a  ton  of  coal  used  in 
the  native  town  of  the  speaker ;  now  the  fires  are  all  of  coal.  The 
locomotives  were  all  run  with  wood  then.  We  are  likely  to  have 
enough  firewood  to  supply  the  demand,  but  not  enough  timber. 
Much  of  the  land  where  it  has  been  recommended  to  plant  forest 
trees  is  adapted  to  apple  trees ;  strong  land  on  rough  sidehills  is 
the  best  in  the  world  for  them,  and  they  will  bear  full  crops  in  ten 
or  twelve  years,  and  bring  in  quicker  returns  than  forest  trees. 

Mr.  Brewer  thought  we  might  be  in  danger  of  losing  sight  of  the 
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fact  that  the  argument  is  not  in  favor  of  cherishiDg  the  wild  growth, 
or  of  producing  firewood,  but  of  systematic  planting  of  trees  for 
timber. 

C.  L.  Allen  of  Garden  City,  Long  Island,  said  that  a  friend  of 
his  who  has  a  farm  on  Long  Island  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
acres,  one  hundred  and  forty  of  which  is  rough  land,  unfit  for 
agricultural  purposes,  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  cut  off'  all  the  wood 
except  the  chestnut  from  the  latter  portion  and  planted  locust ;  and 
this  is  now  the  most  profitable  part  of  the  farm.  He  goes  to  his 
wood  to  get  money  to  pay  his  taxes  ;  in  fact  the  rough  portion  of 
the  farm  brings  in  more  money  annuall3'  than  the  arable  land,  with- 
out labor  other  than  cutting  and  carting  the  limber,  and  without 
manure.  The  speaker  has  on  his  own  farm  fifty  acres  of  white 
sand — as  poor  as  any  soil  can  be — where  a  former  owner  planted 
a  portion  to  ailanthus  trees,  which  are  nearly  as  valuable  as  the 
locust,  and  which  will  make  timber  fit  for  mechanical  usee  in 
fifteen  years  from  the  time  of  planting,  and  yield  a  large  revenue 
on  the  investment. 

William  H.  Hills  of  Plaistow,  N.  H.,  said  that  he  was  a  member 
of  a  committee  to  investigate  the  effect  of  forests  on  the  rainfall 
and  the  tendency  of  removing  them  to  produce  drought  in  his 
State,  and  it  was  found  that  cutting  off  forests  did  not  aff*ect  the 
rainfall,  but  did  produce  drought ;  the  snow  melting  much  more 
quickly,  making  the  floods  greater  in  the  spring,  and  the  rivers 
lower  in  summer.  In  regard  to  reforesting,  if  he  were  a  young 
man,  he  would  like  no  better  speculation  than  growing  and  plant- 
ing seedling  forest  trees.  It  is  easily  done.  Kature  is  constantly 
doing  it.  He  has  planted  Scotch  Larch  and  Norway  Spruce  trees 
which  are  now  two  feet  in  diameter  and  are  stocking  up  all  his 
neighbors'  pastures.  Seedlings  can  be  bought  of  nurserymen  at 
an  exceedingly  low  rate.  One  can  also  easily  stock  his  land  with 
oaks  and  nut-bearing  trees.  He  has  white  birches  which  sprang 
up  from  seed  as  thickly  as  rye,  and  are  now  six  feet  high.  The 
statutes  thus  far  enacted  in  New  Hampshire  to  prevent  forest 
fires  are  of  very  little  value  ;  no  one  has  ever  been  convicted  under 
them.  He  lives  near  the  line  between  New  Hami)shire  and  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  many  people  come  over  there  from  the  latter  State 
and  either  wilfully  or  neligentl}^  set  fire  to  the  forests,  and  it  is 
difiScult  to  detect  them  in  the  act,  but  hundreds  of  acres  are  burned 
over.     The  land  is  being  stripped  rapidly  by  portable  saw  mills, 
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and  in  a  few  years  there  will  be  little  heavy  timber  left.  He 
agreed  with  Mr.  Wood  that  apple  trees  are  more  profitable  on  side- 
hills  than  forest  trees,  if  the  soil  is  suitable. 

Professor  L.  H.  Bailey,  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College, 
said  that  there  is  more  beauty  in  the  Middlesex  Fells  than  in 
thousands  of  acres  laid  out  according  to  the  rules  of  landscape 
gardening.  People  here  do  not  appreciate  their  good  fortune  in 
having  such  a  picturesque  place  near  their  own  doors.  In  Michi- 
gan, where  the  land  is  all  arable,  less  attention  has  been  paid  to 
forest  planting  than  here,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make 
farmers  believe  in  the  necessity  of  preserving  trees ;  but  it  will  be 
only  a  few  years  before  timber  will  be  scarce,  even  there.  The 
sources  of  rivers  and  creeks  should  be  protected  by  preserving  the 
trees  and  shrubs  around  them.  The  land  around  the  Ohio  river  is 
flooded  every  year,  and  is  now  not  lived  on.  Dunes  and  knolls 
should  be  planted  with  trees.  The  speaker  looked  to  the  Eastern 
States  for  examples  of  judicious  and  beneficial  forest  planting. 

Edmund  Hersey  said  that  every  one  who  is  in  love  with  Nature 
will  be  in  love  with  the  subject  under  discussion.  What  forests 
we  have  may  be  turned  in  that  direction  where  they  will  be  of  the 
most  value.  The  object  should  be,  not  to  raise  trees  for  firewood, 
but  for  timber  or  for  ornament,  and  in  both  these  directions  we 
might  make  great  progress.  In  cutting  wood  we  often  leave  the 
poorest  trees,  and  those  of  least  value  for  timber,  to  seed  our  land  ; 
we  should  pursue  the  opposite  course.  We  should  never  cut  off 
all  the  trees,  but  should  leave  enough  for  seed.  If  our  fathers 
and  grandfathers  had  done  this,  we  might  be  reaping  the  benefit 
now.  Nature  grows  many  trees  that  are  not  desirable.  If  an 
effort  had  been  made  two  generations  ago  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  the  chestnut,  which  is  much  more  desirable  than  the  birch,  our 
woodlands  would  be  much  more  valuable  than  they  are  now. 
Always  save  those  trees  which  are  most  noted  for  their  good 
qualities. 

The  subject  of  the  most  desirable  varieties  of  fruit  was  here 
taken  up,  and  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  spoke  in  continuation  of 
his  remarks  on  the  preceding  Saturday.  There  are  many  valuable 
old  varieties  not  now  cultivated,  and  so  little  known  that  they 
might  be  introduced  as  new  and  promising  well.  He  had  done 
well  by  holding  on  to  a  good  many  old  varieties.  Among  cherries, 
the  Windsor  is  a  new  and  excellent  varietj* — fully  equal  in  tree 
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and  fruit  to  the  Black  Eagle.  It  originated  at  Windsor,  Canada. 
Of  sixty  varieties  that  the  speaker  had  proved,  the  Red  Jacket  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable.  The  Briton  Blackberry  (formerly  the 
Ancient  Briton)  is  more  hardy  than  the  Dorchester,  which  he 
formerly  esteemed  above  all  others,  exceedingly  productive,  and 
should  be  more  generally  cultivated.  A  great  object  with  those 
who  cultivate  for  market  is  to  produce  the  fruits  that  bring  the 
most  monej'.  Among  pears  of  this  character  are  the  Clapp's 
Favorite  and  the  Boussock.  The  former  must  all  be  picked  by  the 
20th  of  August.  The  latter  makes  one  of  the  most  elegant  pear 
trees ;  in  Belgium,  where  it  originated,  there  are  trees  sixty  feet 
high.  He  begins  to  pick  them  the  15th  of  August,  and  they 
yellow  up  and  are  all  of  good  qualit3^  The  Bartlett  may  be 
picked  about  the  first  of  September.  He  has  a  Buffum  pear  tree 
which  bears  a  crop  of  twenty  bushels  or  more ;  he  begins  to  pick 
them  the  20th  of  September.  The  Merriam  is  exceedingly  valu- 
able ;  he  begins  to  thin  these  also  about  the  20th  of  September. 
They  turn  yellow  with  a  brown  cheek.  Beginning  early  and  pick- 
ing a  part  of  the  fruit  before  it  is  fully  grown  promotes  the  growth 
of  that  which  is  left.  The  Bosc  is  always  good  and  there  are 
never  so  many  in  the  market  as  are  wanted.  The  Paradise  of 
Autumn  and  Hardy  are  valuable  for  market.  The  Anjou,  which 
was  introduced  here  about  fifty  years  ago,  succeeds  throughout 
the  country,  and  will  be  as  popular  as  the  Bartlett.  The  Lawrence 
and  Langelier  come  in  later.  These  are  all  valuable  for  market. 
The  dates  given  for  gathering  are  before  they  ripen ;  all  pears 
ripen  better  in  the  house  than  on  the  tree. 

There  has-been  most  astonishing  improvement  in  grapes  in  our 
day.  His  vineyard  is  in  a  favorable  location,  and  he  has  but  little 
mildew.  Of  black  varieties  he  recommended  the  Concord,  Wor- 
den.  Wilder,  and  Barry  as  kinds  which  cannot  be  dispensed  with, 
either  for  market  or  by  amateurs.  Of  red  grapes  the  Lindley, 
Brighton,  and  Delaware  are  best ;  the  Lindley  is  best  of  all.  Of 
white  grapes  the  Niagara  makes  a  vigorous,  health}'  vine,  and  is 
very  productive.  The  Pocklington  always  ripens  with  him.  The 
Duchess  is  of  superior  quality ;  the  bunches  are  large  but  the 
berries  are  small ;  the  vine  is  vigorous  and  a  little  tender,  but  he 
always  covers  it.  The  Prentiss  has  disappointed  expectation; 
though  the  fruit  is  excellent  the  vine  is  not  as  robust  as  could  be 
wished.     The  Jefferson  and  Lady  Washington  are  a  little  late ; 
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the  latter  is  a  fine,  vigorous  grower,  and  such  an  enormous  bearer 
as  to  require  severe  thinning.  The  time  is  fast  approaching  when 
we  shall  produce  as  fine  grapes  out  of  doors  as  under  glass. 

In  strawberries  he  has  to  settle  down  on  the  Charles  Downing, 
Kentuck}',  Seth  Boyden,  Cumberland,  and  other  old  varieties. 
The  Jewell  is  coming  into  a  like  estimation  ;  it  is  one  of  the  most 
promising  new  kinds.  The  Prince  is  of  high  flavor  and  vigorous 
growth. 

Mr.  Hills  said  he  was  glad  to  know  that  the  Jewell  is  so  promis- 
ing. He  spoke  of  the  deceptive  character  of  the  advertisements 
of  horticultural  novelties;  new  fruits  are  sold  at  two  dollars  per 
dozen  plants,  or  perhaps  two  dollars  each,  and  after  paying  these 
prices  in  two  or  three  years  you  find  they  are  of  no  value.  It  is 
amusing  to  see  the  statements,  in  catalogues,  that  the  accounts  of 
new  vaiieties  are  accurate.  Last  winter  he  crossed  a  large  num- 
ber of  strawberries  in  the  greenhouse ;  fruit  on  a  pistillate  plant  is 
sure  to  be  a  cross.  Probably  he  would  get  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  not  as  good  as  the  parents,  but  he  might  get  one 
better. 

Mr.  Wilder  said  that  the  seed  of  cross-fertilized  strawberries 
might  be  sown  immediately,  and  the  fruit  could  be  tested  in  six 
months. 

Notice  was  given  that  on  the  next  Saturday  Rev.  J.  B.  Harrison, 
of  Franklin  Falls,  N.  H.,  would  speak  on  **  Forestry." 


BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  January  30,  1886. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'clock, 
the  President,  Henry  P.  Walcott,  in  the  chair. 

Edward  L.  Beard  moved  that  the  Committee  on  Publication  and 
Discussion  be  authorized  to  employ  a  person  to  make  abstracts  of 
the  papers  read  at  the  meetings  for  discussion,  on  the  day  when 
read,  and  prepare  copies  in  manifold  for  all  the  daily  papers  in  the 
city.     The  motion  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Charles  N.  Brackett,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Vegetables, 
announced  the  decease  of  George  W.  Pierce,  a  member  of  that 
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committee,  and  moved  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  prepare 
memorial  resolutions.  The  motion  was  carried,  and  the  chair  ap- 
pointed as  that  Committee  Mr.  Brackett,  Warren  Heustis,  and 
George  Hill. 

Mr.  Brackett  also  moved  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
nominate  a  successor  to  Mr.  Pierce ;  which  motion  was  carried, 
and  William  H.  Spooner,  C.  H.  B.  Breck,  and  J.  D.  W.  French 
were  appointed  as  the  Committee. 

Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  moved  that  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  prepare  a  memorial  of  the  late  Henry  P.  Kidder.  The  motion 
was  carried,  and  H.  Weld  Fuller,  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  and 
Francis  H.  Appleton  were  appointed  as  the  Committee,  Mr.  Wilder 
declining  to  serve  as  chairman. 

William  C.  Strong  moved  that  a  committee  be  appointed  by  the 
President  to  cooperate  with  other  committees  and  organizations 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  more  efficient  legislation  for  the  plant- 
ing and  protection  of  forests  in  Massachusetts,  and  particularly  of 
the  tract  i<nown  as  the  Middlesex  Fells.  The  motion  was  carried, 
and  Charles  S.  Sargent,  William  C.  Strong,  John  Robinson, 
William  H.  Spooner,  and  Francis  H.  Appleton  were  appointed  by 
the  President  as  the  Committee, — Mr.  Strong  being  at  his  own 
request  excused  from  serving  as  chairman. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  February  6. 


MEETING  FOR  DISCUSSION. 

Forestry. 

By  Rev.  J.  B.  Harrison,  Franklin  Falls,  N.  H. 

The  primary  thought,  when  we  consider  the  formation  of  a 
forest,  is  of  a  vast  sponge  of  vegetable  matter  which  holds  back 
the  water  falling  upon  it,  and  increases  the  tfrea  of  swamp  grounds. 
This  condition  of  the  soil  formerly  prevailed  in  Great  Britain,  but 
great  changes  have  attended  the  advance  of  civilization,  so  that 
there  are  few  areas  of  this  character  left,  but  instead  we  have  a 
I)rogressive  desiccation. 

Likewise  in  this  country,  when  firat  settled  by  white  men,  forests 
covered  the  whole  face  of  the  land,  and  in  consequence  the  streams, 
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swamps,  and  springs  were  much  more  plentiAil  and  well  supplied 
than  now ;  the  forest  not  only  retaining  the  water  like  a  sponge, 
but  furnishing  for  the  soil  a  shelter  from  drying  winds  and  scorch- 
ing suns.  Then  trees  were  regarded  as  the  enemy  of  man,  for 
they  were  the  great  obstacle  to  his  gaining  a  subsistence ;  and  the 
forest  was  cleared  and  burned  with  tireless  energy,  and  children 
were  educated  to  think  of  it  as  something  to  be  destroyed.  This 
went  on  for  several  generations  and  the  momentum  of  the  same 
feeling  continues,  and  people  instinctively  destroj'  forests,  when 
the  necessity  for  doing  so  long  ago  ceased  and  they  ought  to 
preserve  instead  of  destroying  them.  Here  in  America  we  are 
steadily  and  rapidly  going  on  to  the  same  catastrophe  that  has 
befallen  older  countries. 

There  is  an  unfortunate  tendency  in  tlie  American  people  to 
make  money  in  the  present,  witliout  much  regard  for  future  con- 
sequences ;  and  so  we  have  gone  on,  in  a  careless,  selfish  belief  that 
if  we  destroy'  all  the  lumber  we  shall  somehow  find  a  way  to  re- 
place it,  until  we  have  come  to  a  point  where  every  intelligent 
lumberman  knows  just  what  supply  is  left.  In  a  very  few  years 
more  we  shall  come  to  the  extinction  of  the  magnificent  white  pine 
forests  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  and  then  a  stop  will  be  put  to  the 
settlement  of  the  treeless  plains  of  Dakotah  and  other  territories 
bj'  people  of  moderate  means,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  material 
for  building,  which  will  all  have  to  be  brought  across  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

Until  recently,  no  means  have  been  used  to  diffuse  information 
on  this  subject,  but,  depending  on  our  hopeful  instincts,  we  have 
felt  that  in  America  everything  is  bound  to  come  out  about  right, 
and  that  there  is  no  waste  that  cannot  be  supplied.  It  is  true  that 
we  can  do  many  things  that  others  cannot,  but  we  must  remember 
that  the  limitations  of  human  nature  exist  for  us,  and  that  there 
are  some  things  that  cannot  be  replaced.  Animals  have  become 
extinct  because  the  conditions  under  which  thc^'  lived  have  passed 
away. 

Within  our  own  time  the  careless  habits  of  the  hunter  have  made 
the  bison  almost  extinct,  and  he  can  never  be  restored  ;  and  the  native 
forest  is  disappearing  with  him.  Lands  once  endowed  with  extreme 
fertility,  with  as  fine  forests  as  ever  grew,  and  having  important 
relations  to  civilization,  have,  through  loss  of  the  forests,  become 
entirely  changed  in  character.     In  the  State  of  New  York  vast 
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regions  once  fertile  have  become  thus  blighted,  and  now  show 
league  after  league  of  rocky,  seamed,  and  scarred  desolation,  as 
irrecoverable  as  the  desert  of  Sahara ;  and  it  is  now  too  late  to  do 
much  towards  preserving  what  remains.^  We  go  on  cutting  timber 
because  it  is  profitable,  and  fire  soon  comes  in  among  the  brush  and 
debris  left,  and  the  soil,  being  largely  composed  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter, is  to  a  great  extent  consumed.  The  first  fire  makes  it  easier 
for  the  next,  and  soon  there  is  no  soil  left  on  sloping  grounds,  but 
it  is  washed  down,  choking  streams  and  destroying  springs,  until  the 
barren  waste  that  remains  is  a  pitiful  siglit.  8aw-mills  are  de- 
serted, having  neither  water  nor  logs  to  keep  them  working.  There 
are  in  the  Adirondack  region  the  ruins  of  many  saw-mills  where 
one  wonders  that  a  saw-mill  should  ever  have  been  built.  In  New 
Hampshire  the  water  supply  is  found  to  fail ;  and  when  the  cause 
is  inquired  into  it  is  found  that  the  springs  were  at  the  heads  of 
ravines  covered  with  forests  which  the  farmers  cut  off,  burning  the 
dry  rubbish.  As  a  result  the  surface  became  disintegrated  and 
too  dry  for  further  vegetation,  and  soon  there  was  the  beginning  of 
a  vast  chasm.  Whole  farms  have  thus  been  destroyed,  and  the 
sand  creeps  over  them.  There  are  in  that  State  many  plains 
formerly  covered  with  white  pine,  but  which,  since  the  forest  was 
cut  off,  have  become  deserts  of  shifting  sand.  People  lament 
this  result,  but  they  are  responsible  for  it. 

How  to  prevent  this  destruction  and  replace  our  forests  is  one 
of  the  most  important  questions  of  tlie  da^*.  The  first  step  must 
be  to  educate  the  public  to  a  sense  of  the  urgency  of  the  case. 
There  has  been  much  agitation  of  the  subject,  and  much  has  been 
published  in  the  journals  of  the  day ;  various  agricultural  and  hor- 
ticultural societies  are  now  debating  the  subject  with  interest,  and 
doing  much  in  the  right  direction, — yet  thus  far  we  have  not  suffi- 
ciently protected  an  acre  of  forest,  or  stayed  the  lumberman's  axe 
at  the  foot  of  a  single  tree.  The  State  of  New  York  has  a  forestry 
commission  which  last  year  presented  to  the  Legislature  three  bills 
designed  for  the  protection  and  renewal  of  forests,  but  it  was  im- 
possible to  persuade  politicians  of  their  necessity,  and  only  one 
was  passed,  and  that  was  first  shorn  of  its  most  useful  parts.  The 
result  was  worse  than  if  nothing  had  been  done.  One  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  commission  was  a  lumberman. 

It  is  a  question  how  far  we  can  depend  on  the  means  hitherto 
used  to  awaken  interest  in  this  subject ;  probably  we  have  about 
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reached  the  limit  of  what  can  be  done  in  tliis  way,  and  other 
measures  must  be  tried.  Older  regions  of  the  globe,  once  fertile, 
now  subsist  only  a  nomadic  population ;  and  by  continuing  the 
course  which  has  been  pursued  there  we  shall  arrive  at  the  same 
result.  To  prevent  this  calamity  we  need  first  to  arouse  popular 
feeling  and  awake  popular  attention.  We  need  to  compare  what 
is  done  in  various  locations.  We  need  a  National  Forestry  Com- 
mission, armed  with  large  powers  for  making  experiments  and 
investigations ;  and  composed,  not  of  politicians  who  will  make  it  a 
source  of  scandal,  but  of  men  who  will  devote  themselves  to  the 
study  of  the  subject,  and  prepare  measures  for  the  action  of  Con- 
gress, presenting  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  management  of 
National  and  State  forest  lands.  We  need  a  change  in  the  temper 
and  spirit  of  the  people,  and  in  bringing  this  about  we  have  a  vast 
educational  work  before  us. 

We  need  a  National  School  of  Forestry,  with  ample  resources, 
where  young  men  shall  be  educated  in  all  the  various  methods 
used  abroad,  and  taught  how  to  apply  them  here,  so  that  they  shall 
be  qualified  to  manage  forests  in  every  part  of  our  countrj* — sucli 
a  school  as  shall  make  its  pupils  feel  that  they  have  a  career  before 
them,  as  much  as  if  educated  at  the  military  school  at  West  Point, 
or  the  naval  school  at  Annapolis ;  for  the  objects  of  a  school  of 
Forestry  would  be  quite  as  important  as  those  of  the  others. 
Such  schools  exist  in  European  countries,  though  yet  unknown 
here  because  their  necessity  is  not  yet  peVceived ;  but  we  shall  have 
to  modify  our  ideas  to  suit  the  changed  conditions  of  our  times. 
Before  much  can  be  done  in  protecting  forests,  the  average 
American  will  need  a  good  deal  of  instruction  in  regard  to  the  im- 
portance and  necessity  of  surrendering  some  of  his  private  rights 
for  the  public  good.  We  need  a  periodical  to  discuss  the  subject 
of  forestry,  which  shall  be  devoted  to  persistent  education  of  the 
people,  not  by  elaborate  aesthetic  essays  but  by  short,  sharp,  and 
incisive  articles,  with  iteration  and  reiteration.  What  we  are  doing 
now  is  far  from  being  adequate  to  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and 
we  must  be  prepared  to  do  a  great  deal  more,  or  to  give  up 
altogether. 

In  connection  with  the  protection  of  forests,  thought  should  be 
taken  for  the  promotion  of  the  higher  landscape  gardening  —  the 
highest  art  that  we  have  anything  to  do  with  in  this  country.  The 
genius  which  produces  great  pictures  and  statues  is  worthy  of  ad- 
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miration  and  respect,  but  there  is  no  higher  work  of  art  than  that 
done  by  the  man  who  takes  a  tract  of  wild,  unfertile  ground,  and 
forms  in  his  mind  a  picture  of  what  ma}-  be  made  of  it  in  fifty  or 
a  hundred  years,  and  works  to  realize  that  ideal — patiently  laying 
the  foundation  of  what  he  will  never  see  completed.  Such  men 
we  have  here  now ;  there  is  one  in  the  employ  of  the  Citj'  of 
Boston. 

All  our  problems  are  complicated,  and  we  must  recognize  the 
fact  that  our  environment  is  peculiar,  and  we  must  educate  the 
people  to  recognize  it.  They  must  realize  that  private  interests 
are  not  the  highest  objects.  We  might  make  attractive  forest 
places  near  the  cities,  preserving  the  sources  of  water.  Here  in 
Boston,  is  the  fittest  place  for  a  journal  devoted  to  this  work* 
No  method  of  prosecuting  it  can  be  completel}'  adequate  which 
does  not  include  and  provide  for  an  advance  in  civilization. 

Discussion. 

William  C.  Strong  fully  agreed  with  the  previous  speaker  as  to 
the  importance  of  the  subject  so  eloquently  presented  b}'  him.  The 
time  for  talk  has  passed,  and  it  is  time  for  our  own  State  to  take 
action.  Our  statutes  are  inadequate  ;  they  profess  to  encourage 
forestry,  but  do  not.  Low  priced  land  is  exempted  from  taxation 
if  planted  with  trees,  but  not  a  tree  has  been  planted  as  the  result 
of  this  exemption.  Our  present  laws  on  this  subject  are  so  meagre 
and  scattered  that  no  one  can  tell  much  about  them,  and  they 
should  all  be  repealed  ;  and  a  code  should  be  enacted  giving  effect- 
ual encouragement  to  forest  planting,  and  more  effectually  pre- 
venting forest  fires. 

Francis  W.  Brewer  thanked  the  Society  for  devoting  two  meet- 
ings to  the  subject  of  Forestrj',  which  is  now  becoming  recognized 
as  of  vast  importance  to  all  classes  of  people.  But,  however  able 
may  be  our  essays  and  discussions,  the  wave  of  progress  set  in 
motion  by  them  soon  dies  out  without  further  work.  All  who  see  the 
importance  of  the  subject  should  be  prepared  to  act  intelligently, 
for  the  impetus  given  will  not  perpetuate  itself.  He  believed  that 
such  a  committee  as  was  proposed  would  be  most  useful,  and  it 
would  have  the  more  weight  from  combining  its  action  with  that  of 
other  organizations.  The  Committee  of  two  from  each  of  the 
New  England  States,  appointed  by  the  American  Forestry  Con- 
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gress  to  draft  laws  in  relation  to  forestry,  will  prepare  a  draft 
founded  on  the  latest  and  most  progressive  legislation  for  its 
encouragement,  and  legislators  will  be  glad  to  have  an  agreement 
in  regard  to  such  legislation  on  the  part  of  those  who  ask  for  it. 

Notice  was  given  that  on  the  next  Saturday  William  E.  Endi- 
cott  would  read  a  paper  on  ^ ^Gladioli." 


BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  February  6, 1886. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'clock, 
the  President,  Henry  P.  Walcott,  in  the  chair. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Treasurer  was  read  by  the  Secretary, 
accepted,  and  ordered  to  be  placed  on  file. 

John  B.  Moore  presented  the  following  preamble  and  resolve : — 

Whereas^  The  report  of  the  Treasurer  shows  that  there  are  in  his 
hands  bonds  to  the  amount  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  held  by 
the  Society  as  an  investment  of  surplus  funds ;  and 

Whereas  J  There  is  a  debt  of  the  Society  represented  by  a  mort- 
gage upon  its  real  estate,  the  principal  sum  of  which  falls  due 
withm  three  years : 

Therefore,  it  is  Resolved^  That  the  amount  of  funds  in  the 
treasury,  now  represented  by  the  before-mentioned  bonds,  be  made 
a  sinking  fundy  to  apply  upon  the  payment  of  the  mortgage  debt 
when  due,  and  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Finance  Committee 
as  trustees  for  the  purpose  aforesaid. 

The  motion  was  referred  to  the  Finance  Committee. 

H.  Weld  Fuller,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  appointed  at  the 
last  meeting  to  prepare  a  memorial  of  the  late  Henry  P.  Kidder, 
presented  the  following  report : 

A  few  days  ago,  the  death  of  our  distinguished  and  honorable 

associate,  Mr.  Henry  P.  Kidder,  was  announced,  and  on  every 

hand  the  evidences  of  deep  sorrow  and  affliction  have  appeared. 

He  was  well  known  to  the  community  as  a  genial,  generous,  and 
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philanthropic  citizen,  and  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  was 
a  valued  member  of  this  Society.  We  cannot,  therefore,  permit 
this  occasion  to  pass  without  placing  on  record  some  expression  of 
our  appreciation  of  his  virtues,  and  our  high  respect  for  his  char- 
acter and  memory.     Whereupon,  it  is 

Resolved^  That  this  Society  is  deeply  sensible  of  the  great  loss 
which  we,  in  common  with  many  other  associations  and  the  public, 
have  sustained  by  Mr.  Kidder's  decease.  His  sound  judgment, 
sagacious  counsels,  expansive  benevolence,  and  heart}'  cooperation 
in  whatever  tended  to  elevate,  purify,  or  gladden  the  lives  or 
homes  of  the  people  were  recognized  and  appreciated  by  all  who 
knew  him.  Whoever  would  protect  the  young,  or  improve  their 
habits,  tastes,  or  condition,  found  in  him  a  willing  helper.  Grate- 
fully recognizing  the  goodness  and  bounty  of  God,  he  gave  freely 
to  His  cause,  and  contributed  to  spread  the  beauties  of  His  floral 
kingdom  for  the  enjoyment  of  all. 

Many  who  experienced  his  kindness  will  long  cherish  his 
memory ;  and,  like  us,  will  *plant  his  honored  name  upon  their 
hearts,  and  surround  it  with  ever-growing  "Forget-me-nots." 

Resolved^  That  these  resolutions  be  placed  on  record,  and  that 
a  copy  be  transmitted  to  the  family  of  the  deceased,  with  the  assur- 
ance of  our  wai*m  sympathy  in  their  great  affliction. 

H.  Weld  Fuller,  ^ 

Marshall  P.  Wilder,  >  CommiUee, 
Francis  H.  Appleton,  j 

Mr.  Fuller  added  that  the  time  would  not  be  misspent  if  he  said 
one  word  more.  It  is  due  to  ourselves  that  some  notice  should  be 
taken  of  the  departure  of  Mr.  Kidder,  as  an  incentive  to  the 
young  to  follow  his  example.  He  was  known  as  a  man  of  gener- 
osity, and  an  almoner  of  the  bounty  of  God.  Doubtless  he  was 
such  in  many  instances  unknown  to  us. 

Hon.  Marshall  T.  Wilder  affirmed  the  truth  of  all  that  was  said  in 
the  resolutions  in  eulogy  of  Mr.  Kidder.  He  knew  him  from  a 
veiy  young  man,  and  he  was  always  modest,  genial,  and  unpre- 
tending, with  a  heart  full  of  desire  to  promote  the  best  interests  of 
the  community. 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  by  a  rising  vote. 

The  following  named  persons,  having  been  recommended  by  the 
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Executive  Committee  for  membership  in  the  Society,  were  on 
ballot  duly  elected : 

Oliver  K.  Bobbins,  of  Weston. 
Stephen  P.  Sharples,  of  Cambridge. 
Jacob  HrmNOER,  of  Belmont. 
Francis  W.  Brewer,  of  Hingham. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  February  18. 


MEETING  FOR  DISCUSSION. 
The  Gladiolus. 

By  W11.LU.M  E.  Ehdioott,  Canton. 

The  genus  Qladiclua  as  defined  in  the  '' Genera  Plantarum'' 
contains  about  ninety  species ;  found  for  the  most  part  in  South 
Africa,  though  a  few  species  exist  as  far  north  as  the  equator,  and 
a  few  others  are  natives  of  Southern  and  Central  Europe. 

The  varieties  which  are  so  conspicuously  ornamental  in  our  gar- 
dens in  August  and  September  are  the  progeny  of  three  or  four 
of  the  South  African  kinds,  hybridized  with  each  other ;  the  hybrids 
being  crossed  among  themselves  so  extensively  that  the  sorts  now 
in  existence  must  be  over  three  thousand  in  number.  The  first 
hybrid  sort,  said  to  have  been  the  offspring  of  G.  paittacinus  and 
G.  cardinaUs,  was  raised  in  Ghent  and  was  therefore  named  G. 
Gandavensis;  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  varieties  since  raised  are 
called  "  Gandavensis  Hybrids." 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  dwell  upon  the  beauty  of  this  flower 
as  it  now  exists,  upon  its  excellence  for  purposes  of  decoration, 
upon  the  length  of  time  a  cut  spike  will  last,  etc.  I  will  pass  on 
at  once  to  a  consideration  of  the  modes  of  cultivation  and  propaga- 
tion ;  premising  that  I  shall  describe  only  the  methods  which  I  have 
found  satisfactory  in  my  own  practice,  and  that  I  am  quite  ready 
to  believe  an  equal  success  may  be  attained  in  other  ways. 

The  bulbs — horticulturally  speaking  we  may  call  them  so,  though 
botanically  they  are  corma — may  be  planted  as  soon  as  the  frost  is 
well  out  of  the  ground, — say  by  the  15th  of  April,  in  light  soil  with 
a  good  exposure,  if  the  planter  prefers  to  do  it  at  that  time :  still 
there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  doing  it  so  early,  for  though  the 
plants  will  be  perfectly  healthy  their  progress  will  be  very  slow 
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untU  the  soil  is  well  warmed,  and  the  flowers  will  not  open  earlier 
than  if  planting  had  been  deferred  for  a  month.  Unless  the  month 
of  May  is  likely  to  be  so  taken  up  that  time  cannot  then  be  spared, 
I  should  not  advise  April  planting.  My  own  practice  is  to  plant 
between  the  tenth  and  fifteenth  of  May. 

The  best  soil  for  the  gladiolus  is  a  well  drained  loam,  better 
light  than  heavy,  for  I  have  observed  that  where  the  rows  have  ex- 
tended into  moist  land  the  bulbs  there  planted  have  neither  blos- 
somed nor  grown  as  well  as  they  should  have  done ;  and  that  the 
bulbs  have  been  smaller  when  taken  up  than  they  were  when 
planted.  The  plants  will  not  be  likely  to  suffer  from  dry  weather, 
however  light  the  soil  may  be.  Three  years  ago  the  drought  was 
of  unprecedented  severity  in  Canton,  so  that  from  about  five  hun- 
dred plants  of  dahlias  I  had  only  one  flower,  but  the  gladioli, 
growing  in  the  same  field,  bloomed  as  well  as  ever.  The  soil, 
whatever  its  nature,  must  be  well  loosened  and  pulverized  if  the 
best  results  are  to  be  attained.  I  used  formerly  to  grow  a  few  glad- 
ioli in  my  flower  garden,  where  the  only  way  of  loosening  the  earth 
was  by  the  spade  or  digging  fork,  but  I  soon  found  that  they  were  far 
behind  those  planted  in  ploughed  land ;  so  that  now  all  are  grown 
side  by  side  with  corn  and  potatoes  and  please  me  much  better 
than  they  ever  did  before. 

The  fertilizer  I  have  found  best  is  that  sold  by  the  Bowker  Com- 
pany for  root  crops.  The  furrows  having  been  made  with  the  plow, 
thirty  inches  apart,  the  fertilizer  is  sprinkled  therein  at  the  rate  of 
a  gill  to  about  twelve  feet  of  the  row.  I  use  none  at  all  except  in 
the  row,  because  I  do  not  believe  tiiat  the  roots  extend  more  than 
five  inches  in  each  direction.  The  bulbs  are  put  as  nearly  four 
inches  apart  as  I  can  easily  do  it.  I  drop  them  fVom  a  basket  or  a 
box  as  I  walk  along  the  row,  there  being  no  need  of  stooping  to 
put  them  in  place  because,  the  earth  being  soft  and  loose,  they  stay 
where  they  strike,  and  seldom  roll.  It  makes  no  difference  how  they 
lie.  I  have  examined  the  subject  carefully  by  experiment,  and 
find  that  if  the  bulbs  are  laid  with  their  tops  down  and  the  base 
up  they  will  come  up  as  soon,  blossom  as  well,  and  -make  as  good 
bulbs  for  next  year's  planting  as  if  they  had  been  placed  with  the 
tops  uppermost.  It  is  very  fortunate  that  such  is  the  case,  for  it 
would  be  a  most  irksome  task  to  plant  a  large  number  if  each  had 
to  be  carefull}*  put  in  place  ;  whereas  it  is  easily  done  by  taking  a 
half-bushel  basket  full  on  one  arm  and  dropping  them  with  the 
other  hand  as  you  walk  along. 
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Those  who  grow  them  for  sale,  having  thousands  of  a  kind,  per- 
haps, cover  them  with  the  plough ;  but  where  there  are  few  of  a  kind 
it  is  better  to  use  the  hoe,  as  the  plough  would  be  likely  to  displace 
the  labels  with  which  the  several  kinds  should  be  marked.  If  the 
soil  be  not  extremely  light  the  bulbs  should  be  covered  onl}'  four 
inches.  A  week  after  planting  the  whole  ground  should  be  hoed 
lightly  or  raked  ;  this  will  destroy  a  host  of  just  sprouting  weeds 
and  will  not  interfere  with  the  growing  shoots,  which  in  a  week 
more  will  appear  above  ground,  and  will  grow  enough  better  to  pay 
for  the  extra  hoeing.  The  after  cultivation  is  much  like  that  of  any 
other  crop,  and  maybe  summed  up  in  three  sentences,  *'Keep  the 
ground  loose ;  Keep  the  weeds  down  ;  Draw  an  inch  of  soil  to  the 
plants."  The  last  operation  is  designed  to  give  the  plants  greater 
firmness  to  resist  wind  and  rain,  which  are  so  apt  to  beat  them 
down  when  in  blossom. 

Few  flowers  will  appear  before  the  tenth  of  August,  but  for  eight 
weeks  from  that  time  you  will  have  a  brilliant  display  if  you  have 
as  many  bulbs  as  you  ought  to  have  and  can  have  at  a  very  small 
expense. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  observe  the  different  habit  of  growth  in 
different  kinds.  Some  will  have  bright  green  foliage,  others  blu- 
ish or  grayish  or  yellowish  green ;  some  kinds  have  it  narrow, 
others  broad ;  in  some  it  is  erect,  in  others  fan-like,  in  others 
drooping ;  some  kinds  bloom  early,  others  late.  With  me,  a  crim- 
son sort  called  Couranti  fiUgens  is  invariably  the  first  to  blossom. 

If  you  have  many  bulbs  it  is  useless  to  try  to  support  the  fiower 
stalks  in  any  way.  If  you  are  determined  to  do  it,  you  can  drive 
a  few  stakes  and  stretch  a  wire  along,  to  which  to  tie  the  stalks ; 
but  it  is  better  to  cut  such  as  are  top-heavy.  In  the  future,  possi- 
bly, no  gladioli  will  be  grown  which  are  not  rigid  enough  to  resist 
wind  and  rain.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  prevent  the  maturing  of  seed 
except  when  you  want  it  for  sowing ;  both  because  seed  bearing  is 
always  exhausting,  and  because  if  the  stalks  be  cut  off  as  the 
flowers  fade  the  rows  will  have  a  neater  and  more  pleasing  appear- 
ance. 

When  the  frosty  nights  begin  no  more  flowers  will  open,  and  it 
will  be  time  to  think  of  taking  up  the  bulbs.  We  read  a  great 
deal  in  the  English  gardening  journals  of  the  importance  of  let- 
ting the  plants  stand  until  the  tops  shall  have  died  down.  Not 
only  is  there  no  need  of  this,  but  doing  it  will  increase  the  labor  of 
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*'  liftiDfij"  fully  eight-fold ;  for  instead  of  having  a  good  handle  to 
each  bulb  you  will  have  to  grope  about  in  the  soil  to  find  it.  My 
plan  of  *'  lifting"  is  to  have  a  man  go  along  the  rows  with  a  spade, 
thrusting  it  in  under  the  bulbs ;  not  raising  them  out  of  the  ground, 
but  only  loosening  the  soil.  I  follow,  taking  the  stalks  in  my  hand, 
as  many  as  I  can  grasp,  pulling  up  the  plants,  to  which  very  little 
earth  will  adhere,  and  leaving  each  kind  by  itself  with  its  label 
near  it. 

This  labor  is  very  light,  for  me  at  least,  and  the  task  is  quickly 
done.  The  stalks  are  cut  off  the  same  day,  as  closely  as  possible 
to  the  bulbs ;  which  are  then  gathered  up  in  boxes  and  put  into  a 
place  out  of  reach  of  the  frost,  where  they  stay  until  Decem- 
ber, when  the  dry  roots,  the  old  withered  bulbs,  and  the  bulblets, 
are  taken  off;  the  clean  bulbs  are  then  removed  to  my  cellar, 
where  they  remain  until  the  tenth  of  May  comes  again.  As  I  aim 
to  lift  the  bulbs  as  near  the  tenth  of  October  as  possible,  it  will  be 
seen  that  they  are  out  of  the  ground  seven  months  in  every  year. 

Propagation. — ^There  are  three  ways  of  propagating  the  gladio- 
lus in  its  special  varieties,  and  one  way  of  raising  new  kinds. 
The  first  way  to  be  mentioned  is  merely  a  curiosity  of  propaga- 
tion, and  of  no  practical  use.  The  flower  stalks  of  most  kinds 
have  a  leaf  on  the  lower  end, — ^if  the  stalk  be  cut  below  the  leaf 
and  inserted  into  moist  sand,  a  small  bulb  will  usually  be  formed 
in  the  axil  of  the  leaf. 

A  second  way  is  by  cutting  the  bulb  Into  pieces.  If  a 
bulb  be  stripped  of  its  husks,  there  will  usually  be  found 
two  large  buds  at  the  top  and  smaller  ones  in  a  line  down 
each  side.  Just  as  every  bud  of  a  grape  vine  may  be  made  into 
an  independent  plant,  so  every  bud  of  a  gladiolus  bulb  may 
be  made  to  grow,  and  form  a  bulb.  Some  of  the  buds  are 
double  or  triple  and  will  make  two  or  three  bulbs.  Nevertheless 
it  takes  so  much  care  and  attention  to  make  the  smaller  buds 
start  that,  practically,  it  is  not  advisable  to  cut  a  bulb  into  more 
than  two  pieces.  Care  must  be  taken  in  peeling  the  bulb  not  to 
break  off  such  shoots  as  may  already  have  started.  If  the  bulb 
be  left  uncut,  it  is  not  oflen  that  more  than  one  bud  will  grow, 
though  some  kinds  will  increase  very  rapidly  without  cutting.  The 
two  species  paiUadnus  and  dracocephalus  will  usually  yield  three 
or  four  bulbs  for  ever}'^  one  planted. 

The  only  way  of  propagation,  however,  that  can  be  called  rapid, 
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is  by  the  little  bulblets,  or  ''  spawn/'  which  form  about  the  base 
of  the  large  bulbs.  These  will  start  readil}'  enough  in  the  spring 
if  the  hard  covering  be  peeled  off,  or  if  it  be  simply  cracked  by 
pressure  between  the  fingers. 

New  kinds,  of  course,  are  only  to  be  had  by  raising  seedlings ; 
which  every  one  who  gardens  for  pleasure  ought  to  do.  Unless 
some  special  object  be  aimed  at,  good  results  will  be  obtained  b}' 
using  the  seed  of  any  good  sort.  Most  who  raise  seedlings,  how- 
ever, will  prefer  to  cross  the  best  kinds  only — at  any  rate  the  seed 
of  poor  kinds  ought  never  to  be  used.  If  you  prefer  to  use  s^d 
of  your  own  growing,  you  will  find  the  latter  part  of  the  day  bet- 
ter than  the  morning  for  the  purpose  of  cross-fertilizing  your 
flowers,  for  the  pollen  then  is  dryer  though  less  abundant.  As 
the  instrument,  I  think  a  wooden  toothpick,  cut  to  a  wedge-shaped 
end,  is  better  than  a  camel's  hair  brush.  The  three  parted  stigma 
should  be  operated  upon  when  spread  partly  open,  but  not  too 
broadly.  It  is  well  to  protect  in  some  way  the  flower  fertilized 
from  the  visits  of  bees  and  humming-birds,  which  are  usually  busy 
the  whole  day  among  the  blossoms. 

In  Rand's  treatise  on  bulbs,  full  directions  are  given  for  rais- 
ing seedlings,— directions  which  should  be  studiously  disregarded. 
The  seed  should  be  sown  in  boxes  or  seed  pans,  about  the  first  of 
January.  As  much  of  it  will  be  poor  and  as  the  true  seed  is  very 
small  in  comparison  with  the  broad  flake  which  contains  it,  it  may 
be  sown  so  thickly  as  to  cover  the  surface  of  the  soil.  One-fourth 
of  an  inch  of  covering  will  be  enough.  In  about  twenty  days  the 
seedlings  will  be  up,  and  must  be  kept  clear  of  weeds  and  grass. 
They  will  grow  until  October ;  and  the  boxes  or  pans  should  then 
be  put  away  in  some  perfectly  dry  place.  The  seedling  bulbs  will 
be  found  to  be  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  an  acorn,  and 
are  to  be  put  into  the  open  ground  at  the  next  planting  time.  A 
lai^e  part  of  them  will  blossom  before  frost. 

Nothing  in  the  whole  art  of  horticulture  yields  more  pleasure 
than  raising  seedlings ;  and,  although  the  poor  ones  will  outnum- 
ber the  good  ones  many  times  over,  the  latter  will  more  than  repay 
the  trouble. 

As  for  the  gladiolus  disease,  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  I  know 
nothing  of  it.  I  have  never  seen  it,  though  I  have  had  a  very 
large  number  of  bulbs  for  many  years.  The  only  insect  that  is  at 
all  troublesome  is  a  black,  soft-bodied  one  that  eats  the  bios- 
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somB.  It  is  the  same  that  is -found  od  golden-rod,  and  that  is 
so  deetructiye  to  asters.  It  prefers  the  light  flowere ;  and  is  a 
nuisance  for  a  little  while,  but  is  soon  gone. 

Slightly  altering  the  words  of  an  old  writer,  I  may  say — "All 
your  labor,  past  and  to  come,  about  a  collection  of  gladioli  is 
lost  unless  you  label  well."  It  is  impossible  to  keep  up  a  collec- 
tion without  labels.  I  have  sometimes  given  my  neighbors  col- 
lections of  gladioli  with  labels  and  been  told — ''I  don't  care  for 
the  names  if  the  flowers  are  good."  From  year  to  year  they  have 
saved  the  largest  bulbs  for  the  next  year's  planting,  and,  as  the 
1  argest  bulbs  are  always  those  of  one  or  two  sorts,  I  have  been 
frequently  told  that  the  bulbs  had  degenerated,  and  that  most  of 
the  kinds  had  changed,  so  that  they  were  now  of  only  one  or  two 
kinds. 

The  best  way  of  labelling  that  I  have  found  is  to  have  strips 
of  zinc  five  inches  long  by  an  inch  wide.  On  these  the  names 
are  written,  and  by  means  of  a  wire  the  labels  are  fastened  to 
cedar  sticks  fourteen  inches  long  and  two  thick.  The  reason  for 
having  labels  and  sticks  so  large  is  that  there  is  danger  that  a 
careless  man  might  displace  a  smaller  one,  with  hoe  or  cultiva- 
tor. The  boxes  in  which  I  keep  my  bulbs  are  long  enough  to 
hold  the  label,  stick  and  all,  so  that,  with  two  hundred  and  thirty 
named  sorts,  the  trouble  of  keeping  them  true  to  name  is  very 
trifling.  Another  safeguard  against  conAision  is  to  make  a  list 
of  the  kinds,  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  planted.  This  ought 
to  be  done  as  soon  as  planting  is  over. 

Some  3'ears  ago  when  G.  purpureo-auratus  was  exhibited  here, 
Mr.  Spooner,  for  the  Flower  Committee,  remarked  that  although 
it  was  not  very  striking  in  itself,  it  might  be  of  great  use  in  hy- 
bridizing. The  event  has  remarkably  fulfilled  his  prediction,  for 
by  using  this  species  a  new  strain  has  been  produced  of  a  bril- 
liancy and  beauty  equal  to  those  of  the  Oandavensis  tribe,  while 
3'et  very  different  in  aspect.  Lemoine  was  the  first  to  introduce 
these  hybrids  to  the  public,  and  they  are  frequently  called  after 
him  the  "  Lemoinei  strain."  As  yet,  few  of  these  make  a  fine 
spike,  their  beauty  lying  chiefly  in  the  individual  flowers. 

I  am  sometimes  asked  whether  these  hybrids  are  really  hardy  as 
stated.  The  question  cannot  be  answered  in  one  word.  One 
parent,  purpureo-auratusj  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  I  have  seen  it 
naturalized  in  mowing-fields ;  the  other  parent,  Oanclavensis^  is  not 
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hardy,  though  a  bulb  or  two  will  frequently  live  through  a  favor- 
able winter.  Their  offspring  partake  of  the  nature  of  both,  and 
are  hardy  or  not  according  to  the  predominancy  of  one  or  the  other 
parent ;  but,  while  many  are  hardy  enough  to  survive  the  winter, 
not  one  will  bloom  if  left  out  one-half  as  well  as  if  taken  up  in 
autumn. 

There  are  man3'  other  species  of  which  I  should  like  to  speak, 
were  this  paper  not  already  so  long.  I  hope  they  will  be  noticed 
in  the  discussion. 

The  gladiolus  is  not  as  much  grown  as  it  ought  to  be.  Few 
people,  comparatively,  know  anything  of  the  finer  sorts,  and  I  have 
been  told,  upon  excellent  authority,  that  there  is  vevy  little  sale 
for  named  kinds.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  in  catalogues  the 
statement  that  excellence  and  high  price  do  not  necessarily  go  to- 
gether ;  that  some  of  the  cheapest  are  as  good  as  some  of  the 
dearest.  There  can  be  but  little  incentive  under  such  circum- 
stances, to  buy  high-priced  bulbs;  this  is  one  obstacle  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  gladiolus  culture.  Another  is  in  the  prices  themselves. 
Although  novelties,  if  they  are  really  fine,  may  properly  be  set  at 
a  high  rate,  there  seems  no  good  reason  for  putting  old  kinds  at 
$3,  $2,  or  $1.  It  is  a  pity  that  some  dealer  could  not  make  a  be- 
ginning in  this  matter  by  pricing  them  according  to  their  excel- 
lence and  not  putting  them  too  high.  This,  however,  is  a  matter 
beyond  my  province ;  it  is  likely  that  good  reasons  for  the  present 
practice  exist.  Another  unfavorable  circumstance  is  that  people 
will  not  buy  small  bulbs,  though  some  of  the  best  kinds  never  make 
large  ones. 

I  have  heard  the  remark  made  that  no  Airther  progress  with 
this  flower  seems  likely — an  ill-considered  statement.  We  have 
not  a  single  really  good  yellow  yet;  all  are  defaced  with  dull 
purple  stains.  There  is  then  a  whole  series  in  prospect,  ranging 
from  sulphur  to  orange,  not  one  of  which  is  yet  attained.  Then 
in  the  dark  shades  not  much  has  been  done ;  though  probably  we 
may  yet  see  a  gladiolus  as  dark  as  a  black  pansy.  New  and  odd 
styles  of  coloring  may  yet  be  obtained :  I  have  had  one  or  two 
hints  among  my  own  seedlings.  For  instance,  a  flower  came  last 
year  ^ich  was  grained  all  over  with  yellow  on  a  red  ground — an 
unpleasing  combination  ;  but  a  white  ground  similarly  grained  with 
scarlet  would  be  fine  indeed.  Another  flower  consisted  of  three 
scarlet  and  three  pure  white  petals  placed  alternately ; — a  striking 
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flower,  but  too  violently  so  to  be  altogether  pleasing.  But  these 
are  hints  only  and  show  that  new  things  are  yet  in  store.  I  do  not 
think  it  impossible  that  we  may  yet  have  blue  ones.  Improvement 
may  also  be  looked  for  in  length  of  spike.  Sbakspeare  and  Meyer- 
beer are  perfect  in  form  but  not  long  enough  in  spike ;  some  of 
the  newer  kinds  have  twelve  or  fourteen  flowers  open  at  once,  and 
we  should  not  be  satisfied  until  flowers  are  produced  of  such  sub- 
stance that  the  first  shall  still  be  good  when  the  twentieth  opens. 

There  is  no  use  in  winding  up  with  a  select  list  of  kinds ;  two 
persons  lately  gave  lists  of  the  best  twenty-four :  only  one  appeared 
in  both  lists.  There  are  too  many  kinds  for  any  one  to  name  the 
best  twelve  or  twenty-four.  Nevertheless  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  name  a  few  that  are  undoubtedly'  of  excellent  quality, 
though  others  may  be  better. 

Meyerbeer, — Brilliant  orange  scarlet  with  darker  blotch ;  perfect 
shape. 

Shakspeare. — ^White,  flamed  rosy-pink  with  deep  rose  blotch. 
This  flower  is  thick  and  waxy,  and  of  unsurpassed  shape. 

If  these  two  varieties  made  longer  spikes  I  tti ink  they  would 
stand  at  the  head  of  all  known  kinds. 

Bernard  de  Jussieu. — Does  not  usually  make  a  good  spike,  but 
the  cherry-purple  flowers  have  a  tint  of  blue  which  makes  the  var- 
iety distinct  and  desirable. 

Citrinus. — The  best  of  the  many  yellows  I  have  tried. 

Colbert, — Deep  cherry  with  white  stain  on  the  lower  petals. 

Condi. — Much  resembling  Meyerbeer,  but  lighter  and  a  little 
larger. 

Jupiter, — Tall  spike  of  dark  red  flowers  flamed  with  mahogany 
brown. 

Mary  Stuart, — Old  but  not  yet  surpassed  among  white-and-rose 
varieties. 

Milton, — Very  fine,  with  thick,  waxy  petals ;  white  marbled  with 
rose. 

Norma, — White,  tinged  with  lilac. 

Rebecca. — A  tall  spike  with  large  flowers ;  pure  white,  with  car- 
mine feathering  on  the  lower  petals. 

Vivien. — Very  much  like  Rebecca  but  with  thicker  petals,  and 
therefore  a  little  better. 

Schiller. — A  Shakspeare  with  creamy  yellow  ground. 
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Talisman. — ^A  very  fine  kind,  making  a  tall  spike  of  flowers 
which  are  cherry,  bordering  on  violet,  and  with  a  white  throat. 

Thomas  Metkven. — ^The  most  vigorous  sort  I  have  seen.  Flowers 
reddish  purple  with  white  throat.  The  whole  flower  has  a  bluish 
cast. 

Sir  Brasidas. — Very  light  salmon  throughout ;  wholly  unmarked. 
The  only  one  of  its  color. 

Baroness  BurdeU-CotUts. — Very  large  and  flue ;  rosy  lilac. 

Ball  of  Fire. — Well-named,  being  of  the  most  vivid,  glowing 
crimson  imaginable. 

Africaine. — ^Deep,  dull  crimson  marked  with  white ;  peculiar  and 
striking. 

Victory. — A  low-growing  sort;  intense  crimson  flamed  with 
black. 

Jordanns. — A  tall-growing  kind  ;  color,  a  soft  crimson.  This 
has  sometimes  fifteen  flowers  open  at  once  on  the  same  spike. 

Abricot. — ^Very  large  flower,  apricot  color,  slightly  tinged  lilac. 

CoL  Benton. — Brilliant  scarlet  and  golden  yellow, — a  very  fine 
showy  sort,  which  always  attracts  attention. 

The  variety  which  took  the  first  prize  for  a  single  spike  last 
year,  Ambroise  Verschaflelt,  is  an  old  kind  which  may  be  bought 
for  fifteen  cents. 

Discussion. 

William  H.  Spooner  said  that  about  twenty-five  years  ago  he 
grew  twenty-five  thousand  bulbs  of  OladioliLs  Brenchleyensis  ;  which 
produces  an  enormous  number  of  bulblets,  thereby  increasing  very 
rapidl3^  He  supplied  seedsmen  and  fiorists ;  and  this  perhaps  led 
to  the  growth  of  a  taste  for  the  cultivation  of  the  gladiolus  in 
this  country.  He  succeeded  in  producing  many  fine  kinds  by  hy- 
bridizing ;  in  doing  this  he  found  it  necessary  to  cover  the  fiowers 
with  gauze,  to  keep  out  bees  and  humming  birds.  The  species 
jiurpurto-auratus  will  yet  be  the  parent  of  new  and  novel  kinds. 
Mad.  Vilmorin  produces  enormous  bulbs — as  large  as  turnips.  He 
gave  up  raising  gladioli  on  account  of  the  rust. 

Professor  Wolcott  Gibbs  spoke  of  the  possibility  of  producing 
hybrids  with  Gladiolus  papilio^  which  is  a  native  of  South  Africa 
or  Abyssinia.  It  is  closely  allied  to  G.  purpureo-auratusj  and  he 
thought  it  might  give  us  a  new  strain.  There  is  too  much  same- 
ness in  the  hybrids  of  G.  purpureo-auratus  ;  they  all  have  a  dull 
purple  tint,  and  brighter  colors  are  wanted.     There  has  been  no 
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great  advance  in  these  hybrids  since  Lemoine  began.  The  best  yel- 
low gladiolus  is  Factole,  and  the  best  white  is  Diamant.  At 
Newport,  R.  I.,  where  Professor  Gibbs  cultivates  his  gladioli,  the 
autumn  continues  two  weeks  later  than  at  Cambridge,  and  although 
it  is  cooler  early  frosts  are  rare. 

Mr.  Endicott  said  it  is  true  that  the  hybrids  of  purpureo-auratus 
do  have  a  good  deal  of  purple,  but  it  is  possible  to  get  brilliant 
colors.  G.  Gandavensis  is  not  likely  to  cross-breed  with  purpureo- 
auratus  without  assistance.  G.  dracocephcUus  never  makes  any 
pollen  whatever  in  his  grounds. 

Robert  T.  Jackson  said  that  he  had  a  few  bulbs  of  G.  dracoceph- 
alus  which  grew  to  enormous  size ;  he  had  one  six  feet  high. 
The  colors  are  very  fine  and  show  the  possibilities  of  better ;  there 
are  blood  red,  light  red,  black,  bright  yellow,  and  silvery.  The 
bulbs  of  hybrids  increase  with  great  rapidity,  and  he  has  had  four 
spikes  of  flowers  from  one  bulb.  The  kinds  which  increase  rapid- 
ly are  more  desirable  than  those  which  do  not,  and  gardeners 
should  note  which  they  are. 

Mr.  Endicott  said  that  the  bulbs  can  be  cut  into  as  many  pieces 
as  they  show  eyes,  either  at  the  time  of  planting  or  earlier,  with- 
out danger  of  rotting.  If  cut  with  the  spade  in  lifting  they  will 
keep  through  the  winter.  He  keeps  them  in  boxes  in  an  ordinary 
cellar ;  any  cellar  where  potatoes  keep  well  will  answer ;  it  should 
not  be  too  damp,  nor  too  dry.  In  Christmas  week  he  has  found  his 
boxes  half  full  of  water ;  he  turned  off  the  water  and  dried  the 
bulbs  for  convenience,  but  they  do  not  need  careful  coddling,  and 
these  grew  perfectly  well  in  spite  of  the  soaking. 

Some  of  the  species  are  excellent  pot  plants  for  winter  or  early 
spring  flowering ;  thej'  should  be  potted  in  October  or  November, 
and  grown,  slowly  at  first,  in  a  cool  greenhouse.  G,  ramosus  and 
G.  Tingens  are  eligible  for  this  purpose.  The  ramosus  section  never 
flowers  but  once  if  pol-grown.  G,  nanus  has  the  trimacuUxtus 
blood.  G.  papilio  is  extremely  beautiful  as  a  pot  plant.  G.  rin- 
gens  grows  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  high  and  has  round  foli- 
age ;  the  flower  is  blue  and  very  small.  G.  tristis  if  planted  in 
October  will  flower  in  April ;  it  is  very  fragrant  part  of  the  day ;  it 
was  crossed  with  G.  Gandavensis  by  Herbert.  G,  Milleri  is  light 
yellow.  G.  segetum  and  G.  Byzantinus  are  hardy  and  flower  best 
when  left  in  the  ground ;  if  potted  they  grow  to  a  certain  height 
and  then  rot.     The  Ghent  varieties  are  not  good  to  force  in  pots, 
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but  can  be  forced  in  a  bed  of  eai*th,  and  can  be  left  in  the  green- 
house year  after  year.  Forcing  O,  ColvillU  cUbus  or  The  Bride  has 
not  been  successful,  but  a  neighbor  of  the  speaker  has  been  giving 
them  strong  bottom  heat  from  the  beginning  and  his  are  looking 
well.*  O,  nanus  should  not  be  forced  to  flower  too  early— May  or 
June  is  early  enough.  Mr.  Charles  A.  Putnam  has  been  success- 
ful with  this  species  by  planting  in  raised  beds,  in  the  autumn,  —  the 
flowers  appearing  in  June.  G»  carneus  succeeds  under  the  same 
treatment. 

Edward  L.  Beard  said  that  his  experience  with  O.  ColviUU  has 
been  the  same  as  Mr.  Putnam's,  who  has  grown  it  as  a  hardy  bulb ; 
it  is  not  satisfactory  to  force,  but  succeeds  in  the  open  ground  if 
lifted  after  flowering  and  before  making  a  second  growth.  The  same 
treatment  is  applicable  to  Ixias  and  other  Cape  bulbs,  which  require 
a  period  of  rest.  They  sometimes  grow  a  foot  high  before  frost, 
and  this  is  the  critical  period  ;  to  prevent  this  they  shuld  be  dug 
up  as  soon  as  the  foliage  begins  to  decay  and  kept  dry  and  planted 
again  before  the  ground  freezes,  thus  giving  a  season  of  enforced 
rest,  which  is  what  this  class  of  bulbs  wants.  The  speaker  has 
from  five  to  seven  hundred  bulbs  of  Gladiolus  ColvillU  in  a  heavy 
soil.  Mr.  Putnam's  soil  is  light  and  he  has  wintered  Ixias  and 
similar  bulbs  successfully. 

Gladioli  will  not  succeed  permanently  in  heavy  soils;  they 
will  lack  vigor  and  will  not  perpetuate  themselves  ;  they  like  a  light 
soil  well  cultivated.  The  large  English  growers  alternate  them 
with  potatoes.  He  approved  the  essayist's  plan  of  ploughing ;  and 
would  let  the  ground  rest  in  winter.  O.  purpureo-auratus  repro- 
duces itself  freely  and  is  very  ornamental  in  the  open  ground. 
They  multiply  freely  by  bulblets, — sometimes  twenty-five  from  one 
bulb,  and  should  be  grown  in  quantity  instead  of  pelargoniums, 
coleuses,  etc.  Many  English  varieties  are  very  uncertain  in  our 
climate,  being  feeble  and  lacking  in  vigor.  He  would  like  a  list 
based  on  the  vigor,  strength,  and  freedom  of  multiplication  of  the 
varieties. 

Such  varieties  as  ColvillU  if  ready  for  planting  when  received 
would  be  injured  bj^  keeping  out  of  the  ground.  They  will  make 
shoots  an  inch  or  two  in  length  in  winter.  He  covers  all  his  bulbs 
with  about  six  inches  of  well  rotted  manure  in  winter.  The  best 
protection  is  that  which  will  shed  water,  which  is  very  destructive ; 

*  These  all  failed  to  flower. 
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— as  is  shown  by  the  success  of  Mr.  Putnam,  whose  ground  is  slop- 
ing and  well  drained  so  that  water  never  stands  on  it.  Lilium 
auraium  needs  the  same  soil. 

Mr.  Endicott  said  he  gave  his  gladioli  plenty  of  room,  so  as  to 
run  a  cultivator  between  them,  but  they  can  be  planted  more 
closely.  He  had  seen  Brenchlejensis  only  four  inches  apart,  and 
the  bulbs  apparently  must  almost  have  touched  each  other.  Those 
who  will  take  the  pains  can  have  a  great  number  in  a  \Qvy  small 
space.  The}'  will  grow  well  at  a  distance  of  three  by  six  inches 
apart ;  but  it  is  more  trouble  to  take  care  of  them  than  where  they 
have  plenty  of  room.  If  his  space  were  limited  he  would  plant 
them  closely. 

Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  spoke  of  the  practical  and  sensible 
character  of  the  essaj-.  The  Qladiolus  Natalensia  was  introduced 
here  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  and  a  colored  plate  of  it  was  pub- 
lished by  CM.  Hovc}'  in  1834  in  the  first  volume  of  his  maga- 
zine. In  considering  the  improvement  of  the  gladiolus,  hybridiz- 
ing appears  in  a  very  f  avorabhe  light ;  we  see  that  it  opens  a  bound- 
less field.  It  ma}'  be  applied  to  every  familj-  of  vegetables.  He 
could  remember  when  not  a  tree  peeony  had  a  shade  of  red  in  it, 
when  all  at  once  came  P^lizabetha,  for  which  he  paid  about  three 
hundred  francs.  There  is  no  end  to  vanet}*  when  the  species  once 
^^  breaks,"  and  we  may  get  a  blue  gladiolus.  He  would  not  be  sur- 
prised if  some  of  those  present  should  live  to  see  a  blue  rose. 
Professor  Gray  was  not  surprised  when  the  speaker  told  him  of  his 
success  in  crossing  the  Lilium  lancifolium  with  Gloriosa  superba. 
He  had  seen  a  statement  in  the  "  Gardeners*  Chronicle"  that  the 
strawberr}'  and  raspbeny  had  been  crossed ;  he  could  not  credit 
it,  but  it  might  be  possible  for  all  that.  The  blackberry  has  been 
crossed  with  the  raspberry.  Mr.  Wilder  concluded  b}'  urging  those 
present  to  go  on  in  crossing  fruits  and  flowers,  and  they  would 
produce  varieties  which  would  cause  their  names  to  be  remembered 
with  gratitude. 

O.  B.  Hadwen  said  that  the  essay  was  most  satisfactory  and  in- 
structive. The  gladiolus  will  keep  a  long  time  in  water  in  the 
house ;  he  had  kept  them  good  two  weeks,  and  over ;  when  start- 
ing on  a  journey  he  put  a  vase  of  gladioli  in  the  car,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  journey,  which  lasted  twelve  days,  the  flowers  were  in 
good  condition.  Its  colors  are  fine  and  happily  blended.  He 
had  indulged  in  cultivating  a  large  number  of  varfcties,  and  had 
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now  come  to  a  point  where  he  was  willing  to  weed  out ;  twenty- 
five  varieties  would  satisfy  him.  He  mentioned  the  following 
twelve  kinds  as  having  been  satisfactory  in  his  garden : 

AfHcaine.  Jupiter. 

Baroness  Burdett-Coutts.  La  Perle. 

Celimene.  La  V^suve. 

De  Lesseps.  Mary  Stuart. 

Eugene  Scribe.  Meyerbeer. 

Horace  Yemet.  Shakspeare. 

John  B.  Moore  spoke  of -the  importance,  in  crossing  gladioli,  of 
strong  robust  kinds  that  do  not  grow  high  but  will  support  them- 
selves, so  as  to  bring  about  a  change  in  habit  similar  to  that  which 
has  been  produced  in  phloxes.  The  finest  growth  of  gladioli  that 
he  ever  saw  was  on  Cape  Cod ;  he  dug  down  to  see  what  they  had 
to  feed  on,  and  found  them  heavily  manured  with  decomposed 
cow  dung.  He  would  depend  on  that,  but  if  he  used  phosphate 
would  want  more  than  a  gill  to  twelve  feet  of  a  row.  Others 
might  not  start  with  so  good  land  as  the  essayist,  and  the  plants 
must  have  food.  He  did  not  approve  the  essayist's  plan  of  drop- 
ping, though  it  might  answer,  but  it  is  difficult  to  drop  them  six 
inches  apart,  and  it  would  not  be  much  more  work  to  throw  them 
in  hap-hazard  and  then  place  them  regularly.  He  had  pursued 
this  method  in  planting  seed  onions,  of  which  he  had  raised  acres, 
and  found  that  if  turned  on  one  side  they  will  grope  round  before 
growing  up.  He  likes  to  see  straight  rows,  and  the  cultivator  or 
weeding  hoe  can  be  run  much  nearer  to  the  plants. 

Mr.  Endicott  said  that  he  had  used  even  less  than  a  gill  of  fer- 
tilizer to  twelve  feet,  and  the  plants  did  very  well.  In  his  method 
of  planting  they  are  in  tolerably  straight  rows,  though  he  did  not 
say  it  is  the  best  way.  He  thought  it  not  fair  to  compare  the  glad- 
iolus with  the  phlox,  which  makes  a  spreading  head  that  you  must 
look  down  upon,  while  the  gladiolus  looks  straight  at  you. 

Mr.  Wilder  here  introduced  to  the  meeting  the  Hon.  James 
Grinnell,  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  who  was 
deputed  by  the  Board  to  attend  the  exhibitions  of  the  Society 
during  the  past  year.  Mr.  Grinnell  said  that  his  own  operations 
had  not  been  so  much  in  the  way  of  cultivating  those  things  which 
beautify  life  as  those  which  are  useful.     It  was  a  pleasure  to  him 
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to  be  appointed  to  represent  the  Board  at  the  exhibitions  of  the 
Society ;  he  made  his  report  to  the  Board  the  day  before,  and  he 
could  not  find  language  to  say  more  in  it  than  he  did,  and  truth 
would  not  allow  him  to  say  less.  He  regarded  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society  as  the  most  important  institution  of  the  kind 
in  the  countrj',  and  these  meetings  as  the  best  source  of  informa- 
tion on  the  subjects  discussed. 

Mr.  Jackson  said  his  experience  had  been  that  it  is  easier  to 
hybridize  species  of  gladioli  than  to  cross  the  Gandavensis  va- 
rieties. He  plants  in  rows  a  foot  apart  and  six  inches  apait  in  the 
row,  four  rows  forming  a  bed,  with  a  space  of  thirty  inches  between 
the  beds.  He  uses  cow  manure,  but  had  found  hen  manure  to  give 
a  very  vigorous  growth.  He  had  seen  Mr.  Endicott's  rows,  and 
they  were  very  straight,  and  the  plants  were  tall,  with  magnificent 
spikes. 

Mr.  Spooner  said  that  he  had  found  hen  manure  apt  to  produce 
warty  roots  on  roses.  The  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  and  Mary 
Stuart  are  admirable  hybrid  gladioli. 

Mr.  Jackson  had  found  no  injurious  results  from  hen  manure, 
but  he  would  mix  it  with  the  soil  more  carefully  than  other  ma- 
nures. 

Mr.  Moore  said  that  hen  manure  agreed  with  his  roses. 

John  6.  Barker  said  that  if  fiftj'  or  a  hundred  gladioli  were 
planted  quite  thickly  in  a  bed,  and  the  ground  between  carpeted 
with  mignonette  or  sweet  alyssum,  it  would  produce  a  very  pleas- 
ing effect,  and  for  small  gardens  such  an  arrangement  would  be 
preferable  to  coleuses,  etc.  Edward  S.  Rand,  Jr.  had  excellent  suc- 
cess in  cultivating  gladioli  at  Glen  Ridge,  where  the  soil  was  quite 
sandy ;  he  used  plenty  of  decomposed  barn-yard  manure.  He  had 
a  row  of  Gandavensis  varieties  in  the  vine  border,  which  were  left 
there  when  it  was  covered  with  manure  in  autumn,  and  when  un- 
covered they  were  found  to  be  uninjured. 

Notice  was  given  that  the  paper  for  the  next  Saturday  would  be  on 
''  Bulbs  and  Tubers  for  Outdoor  Culture,"  by  Mrs.  T.  L.  Nelson, 
the  subject  being  partially  a  continuation  of  that  of  toda}'. 
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BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  February  13,  1886. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'clock. 
President  Walcott  in  the  chair. 

William  C.  Strong,  from  the  Committee  appointed  January  80 
to  obtain  more  efficient  legislation  for  the  planting  and  protection 
of  forests  in  Massachusetts,  submitted  the  draft  of  an  act  for  the 
prevention  of  forest  fires,  and  the  following  vote  : 

Voted^  That  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  approves 
of  the  proposed  act  entitled  '*  An  Act  for  the  Protection  of  the 
Forests  of  the  Commonwealth,"  as  presented  by  its  Committee, 
and  directs  the  Committee  to  urge  the  passage  of  the  same. 

The  vote  waj  unanimously  passed. 

Charles  N.  Brackett,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  appointed  on 
the  30th  of  January  to  prepare  a  memorial  of  George  W.  Pierce, 
reported  as  follows :  — 

The  Committee  on  resolutions  in  memory  of  George  W.  Pierce, 
report  the  following  ; 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  the  All-wise  Disposer  of  events  to  re- 
move from  us,  by  death,  our  fellow-member  and  associate,  George 
W.  Pierce,  therefore  — 

Resolved^  That  we  thereby  sustain,  the  loss  of  one  of  our  most 
useful  and  respected  members,  whose  interest  in  this  Society  and 
its  objects  was  deep  and  abiding ;  one  who,  as  a  member  of  Com- 
mittees, has  for  many  }ears  rendered  it  valuable  service,  and  dis- 
charged his  duties  with  promptness  and  fidelity ;  and  one  for  whom 
his  fellow-citizens  testified  their  confidence  and  esteem,  by  fre- 
quentl}'  calling  him  to  positions  of  honor  and  trust. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  testimonial  of  respect  for  our  deceased 
friend  and  co-laborer  we  desire  to  record  our  appreciation  of  his 
worth ;  and  that  we  shall  always  miss  his  valued  counsel,  kindly 
words,  and  cheerful,  whole-hearted  work  in  our  midst ;  and  that 
it  will  be  our  privilege  to  cherish  the  memory  of  one  who  by  his 
genial  nature,  courtesy,  and  social  qualities  won  the  respect  of 
those  whose  privilege  it  was  to  associate  with  him. 

Resolved^  That  the  above  resolutions  be  entered  on  our  records, 
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and  that  the  Secretary  be  requested  to  transmit  a  copy  of  the 
same  to  the  family  of  the  deceased,  as  an  expression  of  sympathy 
in  their  afflictive  bereavement. 

C.  N.  Brackett,  ^ 

Warren  Heustis,  >■  Committee. 

George  Hill,       ) 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  passed. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  February  20. 

MEETING  FOR  DISCUSSION. 

Bulbs  and  Tubers  for  Out-door  Culture. 

By  Mbs.  T.  L.  Nei^son,  Worcester. 

Again  it  has  pleased  ypn  to  nsk  roe  to  open  the  day's  discussion ; 
whether  you  have  chosen  wisely  the  result  must  decide.  As  I 
recall  the  instructive  discussions  that  have  been  here  conducted, 
I  am  anxious  rather  to  listen  to  your  words  of  wisdom  and  expe- 
rience ;  and  can  only  hope  that  what  I  am  able  to  offer  may  serve 
by  way  of  suggestion  to  set  your  thoughts  in  motion.  A  small 
bod}'  dislodged  from  the  mountain  side  causes  the  avalanche.  It 
may  be  that  I  shall  advance  some  idea  which  will  open  the  way 
for   and  serve  to  start  an  avalanche  of  wisdom. 

One  who  did  not  know  the  enormous  will-power  and  energy  of 
the  people  of  New  England  might  wonder  why  such  lovers  of 
fruits  and  flowers  do  not  seek  a  more  genial  climate.  But  the 
same  spirit  which  brought  their  forefathers  here  bids  them  cling  to 
tho  land  of  their  ancestors'  adoption.  The  frigid  winters  and 
scorching  summers  sometimes  dishearten,  but  do  not  entirely  dis- 
courage. True  as  the  needle  to  the  pole,  the  New  Englander  gathers 
up  what  is  left  from  their  ravages,  and  patiently  as  he  can  (for 
there  is  a  limit  to  human  serenity)  repairs  damages,  replaces 
winter-killed  plants,  protects  from  the  severe  rays  of  the  sun,  and 
leaves  the  result,  as  he  must,  with  Him  who  sends  the  sunshine 
and  the  rain. 

There  are,  perhaps,  three  certain  summer  months,  with  a  pos- 
sible fourth  if  there  is  no  early  frost.  What,  then,  in  this  brief 
season,  can  we  grow  in  the  wa}-  of  bulbs  and  tubers,  that  will  give 
pleasure  and  profit? 

The  subject  of  bulbs  and  tubers  for  out-door  culture  is  a  broad 
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one.  Much  has  been  said  upon  it,  and  we  have  much  still  to  learn. 
Experience,  that  best  though  sternest  of  tutors,  is  each  day  teach- 
ing us  something  new.  Sometimes  the  lesson  is  dearly  bought, 
but  if  the  result  is  favorable  we  must  not  repine  at  the  cost.  But 
results  are  often  very  aggravating,  as,  for  instance,  after  we  have 
petted  plants  in  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  if  we  find,  by  ex- 
perimenting, that  they  do  better  out  of  doors, — either  bedded  out 
or  in  a  cold  frame. 

There  are  no  invariable  rules  for  cultivating  any  plant,  so  much 
depends  on  the  location  and  exposure.  Two  gardens  may  be 
found,  growing  side  by  side  but  where  one  only  is  sheltered  from 
northerly  winds,  and  these  gardens  will  be  in  many  respects  en- 
tirely unlike.  The  gardener  should  select  the  best  places,  or  what 
seem  to  be  the  best  places,  for  his  different  plants,  and  if  it  proves 
that  the}'  do  not  thrive  where  placed,  he  must  next  year  change 
the  location.  No  amount  of  obstinacy  will  make  a  plant  grow  if 
it  is  not  at  home.  I  have  changed  plants,  that  did  not  thrive, 
several  times,  and  until  they  seemed  to  grow  as  if,  at  last,  they 
were  exactly  suited.  There  is  no  pleasure  in  growing  a  plant  that 
simply  drags  out  a  miserable  existence. 

It  is  well,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  change  every  year  the  loca- 
tion of  many  kinds  of  bulbs,  and  their  kindred ;  and  of  bedding 
plants  as  well.  One  plant  will  absorb  the  element  that  another 
has  declined ;  so  that  change  is  very  beneficial.  We  must  also 
take  special  note  of  the  country  from  which  our  tubers,  etc.  come, 
and  of  its  conditions  of  sun,  soil,  and  climate.  Some  plants  re- 
quire partial  shade,  others  the  unobstructed  rays  of  the  sun. 

The  careful  student  of  nature  takes  note  of  all  these  matters, 
and  the  result  well  repays  him.  I  often  hear  one  person  say  to 
another  '*  I  wish  I  were  as  successful  in  my  garden  as  you  are  in 
yours,"  vvhen  I  cannot  help  feeling  amused,  knowing  how  the 
plants  have  been  set  out,  and  how  cared  for,  in  the  unsuccessful 
garden.  I  cannot  think  its  owner  intended  to  be  negligent;  but 
on  the  other  hand  I  know  that  the  envied  one  is  a  more  thorough 
student  and  more  diligent  in  finding  out  how  to  make  his  plants 
grow. 

Bulbs,  tubers,  and  corms  (or  hard  bulbs  as  the  last  are  com- 
monly called)  are  elongated  root-stalks;  and  are  simply  store- 
houses for  the  embryo  plant,  serving  to  nourish  and  sustain  it  un- 
til the  roots  start ;  which  is  generally  from  the  base.    Bulbs  enlarge 
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and  throw  out  bulbs  from  their  sides  and  tops,  and  sometimes  up- 
on the  stem  of  the  plant  itself.  Tubers  increase  in  size  and  pro- 
duce eyes  or  buds,  and  can  be  divided  into  as  many  pieces  as 
there  are  buds.  Corms  increase  generally  from  the  top  of  the  old 
corm,  which  decays. 

In  speaking  of  different  bulbs,  tubers,  and  corms,  I  shall  make  no 
attempt  to  treat  them  distinctively,  but  shall  use  the  word  bulb  to 
indicate  all,  as  that  is  a  term  generally  so  used,  and  it  would  con- 
fuse many  people  to  adhere  to  the  more  exact  scientific  terms; 
moreover  it  is  not  of  these  store- houses  that  we  propose  to  speak 
today,  so  much  as  of  their  contents  and  culture. 

It  is  not  the  quantity  of  suggestions  that  is  valuable,  in  most 
cases,  but  the  quality.  Therefore  it  is  better  to  discuss  a  few 
kinds  of  bulbs  thoroughly  than  to  touch  on  and  treat  superficially 
ever}'  sort  we  can  think  of.  No  valuable  knowledge  is  gained  in 
the  latter  case,  but  only  a  jumble  of  shallow  suggestions  of  no 
great  use  to  anj'  one. 

In  the  northern  states  we  have  quite  a  large  number  of  indigen- 
ous Lilies,  Arums,  etc. ;  but  we  cultivate  very  few  of  them,  be- 
cause we  like  them  best  in  their  native  haunts.  If  cultivation 
would  improve  them  it  would  be  worth  while  to  transplant  them  to 
our  gardens,  but  in  most  cases  it  is  quite  diflScult  to  make  them 
grow  at  all,  and  still  more  so  to  make  them  gix)w  satisfactorily.  It 
is  best  therefore,  speaking  generally,  to  forbear  all  cultivation  of 
native  plants  and  bulbs,  unless  we  have  places  for  them  as  nearly 
as  possible  like  that  from  which  the}'  come ;  although  our  native 
lilies,  L.  Canadense  and  L.  superbum,  do  well  in  cultivation,  and 
well  repay  the  cultivator. 

As  I  understand,  this  paper  and  the  discussion  which  is  to  fol- 
low are  mainly  for  the  benefit  of  members  of  this  Society.  There- 
fore let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  we  are  speaking  chiefly  in 
reference  to  Massachusetts  cultivators,  and  considering  what  can 
be  of  use  in  Massachusetts  gardens. 

It  would  be  of  no  present  practical  use  to  speak  of  Spring  bulbs, 
since  all  that  can  be  successfully  cultivated  are,  or  should  be, 
already  in  the  ground ; — the  snowdrop,  hyacinth,  crocus,  tulip, 
narcissus, — in  short  all  that  go  to  make  up  our  habitual  spring 
display. 

Our  climate  is  so  variable  that  we  can  never  tell  when  we  are 
out  of  the  reach  of  frosts.     Location  makes  a  difference  of  a  week 
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or  ten  days.  There  may  be  a  time  when,  in  some  sunny  and  shel- 
tered spots,  we  feel  sure  we  might  plant  anything  without  fear  of 
frost,  while  j-et,  within  a  hundred  feet,  we  may  find  the  ground 
frozen  so  hard  that  we  could  not  expect  to  plant  for  ten  days. 

There  are  some  bulbs  that  will  take  no  hurt  if  the  ground  freezes 
an  inch  after  planting,  and  there  are  others  that  feel  the  slightest 
chill.  I  have  planted  gladioli  early  and  had  the  tops  chilled,  yet 
with  no  injury;  but  tuberoses  must  wait  until  the  ground  is 
thoroughly  warmed  and  likely  to  stay  so. 

Lilies  are  among  our  most  trustworthy  allies  after  the  galaxy 
of  spring  flowers  has  passed  away.  LUium  candidum  is  one  of  the 
hardiest  species,  but  it  is  also  the  most  particular  about  the 
time  of  planting.  The  bulbs  must  be  planted  when  they  are  in 
the  dormant  state  ;  which  is  the  last  of  August  or  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember. The  bulbs  start  in  the  autumn,  and  the  foliage  remains 
green  through  the  winter.  The  bulbs  will  not  bloom  if  disturbed 
after  they  commence  growing.  L,  longiflorum  is  not  as  h&Tdy  as 
many  of  the  other  varieties,  from  the  fact  that  its  bulbs  are  liab  le 
to  start  in  the  fall  if  the  weather  is  warm.  It  is  best  to  cover  early 
with  leaves  or  light  compost,  as  a  hard  Arost  after  the  bulbs  have 
started  almost  invariably  kills  them.  This  lily  is  easily  trans- 
planted. Several  yeai's  ago  some  bulbs  were  sent  me  in  the  spring, 
from  the  west,  which  bloomed  almost  as  soon  as  those  wintered  in 
my  own  garden.  I  have  transplanted  them  while  in  full  bloom, 
taking  care  to  disturb  the  roots  as  little  as  possible,  and  the  next 
spring  they  came  up  strong  and  vigorous.  L.  auratum  is  quite 
uncertain,  even  with  the  best  of  protection.  I  plant  a  few  bulbs 
every  year,  and  charge  the  cost  to  account  of  ^^  bedding  plants.'' 
I  think  they  are  worth  growing  if  I  get  only  one  season's  bloom 
from  them.  I  do  not  mean  it  to  be  understood  that  I  do  not  win- 
ter any  of  the  bulbs  of  this  species,  but  merely  that  L.  auratum 
cannot  be  depended  upon  like  L.  candidum  and  L.  speciosum. 
Last  season  my  bulbs  were  extremely  satisfactory,  and  flowered 
finely.  One  bulb  produced  two  stalks  with  thirteen  blossoms  on 
each ;  another  eleven  on  a  single  stalk ;  and  several  bore  six  each. 
Were  I  to  get  no  more  than  two  blossoms  from  a  bulb,  I  would 
still  grow  them. 

All  the  varieties  of  L,  speciosum  are  hardy.  Album  Proecox  is 
a  much  finer  white  variety  than  Album.  Rubrum,  Hoseum,  Func- 
tatum,  Melpomene,  and  Purpuratum   are  all  desirable  varieties. 
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L.  pardalinum  (sometimes  called  "leopard  lily")  is  fine  and 
hardy.  L,  excelsum-y  (bright  buflf)  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
lilies  we  have  in  cultivation.  L.  Brownii  is  rare  and  costly ;  and 
with  its  peculiar  purple  outside  and  the  pure  white,  waxy  inside 
presents  a  striking  contrast  to  L.  longiflorum  and  the  varieties  of 
that  species.  L.  Leichtliniy  L.  monadelphum  and  L.  Parryi  are  all 
fine  yellow  varieties.  All  the  varieties  of  L,  Martagon  are  good. 
L.  Chalcedonicum  (Scarlet  Turk's  Cap)  is  one  of  the  best.  L. 
tenuifoUum,  one  of  the  earliest  (if  not  the  earliest),  is  a  lovely 
scarlet  lily,  with  refiexed  petals  and  very  slender  stems  and  foli- 
age. L.  powpo7iium  verum  is  very  much  like  L.  tenuifolium^  but 
is  a  little  more  robust  and  fiowers  a  little  later.  There  are  many 
inexpensive  species  like  Thunbergianum,  umbellatum^  and  iigri' 
num  and  its  varieties  which  are  show}'  and  perfectly  hardy.  I 
have  not  intended  to  give  a  complete  list  of  lilies,  and  indeed  have 
only  mentioned  those  which  I  have  myself  grown. 

There  is  no  special  mode  of  cultivation  :  at  least,  there  are  no 
precisely  uniform  conditions  of  soil  and  exposure  that  are  impera- 
tive. I  have  seen  equall}^  fine  lilies  grown  on  high  and  on  low 
land.  But  on  low  land  they  will  not  thrive  unless  the  soil  is 
thoroughl}'  drained,  for  water  at  the  roots,  or  wet  heavy  soil,  is 
fatal.  Therefore  drain  the  wet  soil  thoroughly ;  and  make  it  light 
and  rich.  Remember  it  is  not  the  bulb  that  needs  feeding,  but  the 
roots  beneath  it.  If  the  soil  is  light,  make  it  rich  ;  and  between 
the  bulbs  plant  annuals,  or  some  light  bedding  plants,  which  wil^ 
sei-ve  to  keep  the  surface  cool  and  moist. 

The  Iris  in  its  many  varieties  is  one  of  the  best  of  our  hardy 
garden  tubers.  It  increases  rapidly  and  forms  large  clumps,  and 
I  believe  all  the  varieties  are  hardy.  This  genus  is  widely  repre- 
sented, many  countries  contributing.  The  English,  Spanish,  and 
German  species  form,  as  their  names  indicate,  a  European  group. 
Japan  contributes  the  best  of  all — /.  Kcempferi.  This  iris  has  a 
ver}'  wide  range  of  color,  and  some  of  the  blossoms  strikingly  re- 
semble some  varieties  of  valuable  orchids.  All  of  the  genus  are 
of  the  easiest  culture,  abundant  moisture  being  the  chief  require- 
ment. Some  soils  that  are  fatal  to  the  lily  will  suit  the  iris.  Large 
quantities  are  annually  imported  from  Holland,  and  many  are 
grown  in  this  country.  Except  for  new  varieties,  the  home  grown 
are  the  most  valuable. 

Herbaceous  Peonies  are  reliable  garden  plauts.     I  say  reliable 
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because  they  never  winter-kill.  They  bloom  at  different  seasons, 
BO  that  there  is  a  siiocession  of  bloom  all  through  the  early  sum- 
mer months.  The  whole  family  is  very  showy  and  especially 
adapted  to  large  gardens.  The  foliage  is  bright  and  attractive 
and  perfectly  free  from  insects.  P.  tenuifolia  has  tuberous  roots, 
and  the  foliage  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  other  pseonies — 
being,  as  the  name  indicates,  very  finely  diWded.  The  blooms  are 
small,  and  of  a  clear  bright  red  not  unlike  that  of  a  rose,  which  it 
closely  resembles  also  in  form. 

Gladioli  are  by  far  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  summer  bloom- 
ing bulbs.  They  are  easy  to  grow,  easy  to  keep,  and  exceedingly 
valuable  for  cut  flowers.  If  a  spike  is  cut  when  there  is  only  one 
flower  out,  it  will  keep  on  blooming  in  water  at  least  a  week,  and 
at  a  season,  too,  when  most  flowers  would  be  entirely  faded  in  two 
days  at  the  most.  I  would  not  plant  gladioli  in  beds  for  show ; 
but  planted  in  groups,  with  low  or  medium  low  growing  plants, 
they  are  very  ornamental.  The  foliage  must  be  allowed  to  grow 
in  order  to  mature  the  bulb,  or  corm,  which  is  forming  at  the  top 
of  the  old  one;  and  when  grown,  as  advised,  with  other  plants 
the  ripening  foliage  is  partially  concealed  and  is  not  unsightly ; 
whereas  a  whole  bed  of  gladioli  alone,  with  the  blooms  cut  off,  is 
anything  but  attractive. 

Water  is  an  essential  requisite  in  the  cultivation  of  gladioli. 
When  the  ground  becomes  dry,  water  well,  so  that  the  roots  be- 
neath the  bulb  will  be  thoroughly  wet.  Sprinkling  when  the  ground 
is  dry  is  worse  than  no  water  at  all.  It  is  far  better  to  stir  the 
earth  around  the  roots  than  to  supply  water  to  the  plants  merely 
on  the  surface.  To  water  a  dry  bed  or  border  thoroughly  requires 
a  great  deal  of  patience,  but  no  one  ought  to  attempt  to  cultivate 
flowers  unless  blessed  with  a  large  stock  of  that  useful  commodity. 

If  you  wish  your  spikes  to  grow  straight  be  sure  and  stake  them 
early.  A  crooked  spike  of  flowers,  of  any  kind,  is  unsightly.  If 
one  wants  a  bed  for  cutting,  it  is  just  as  satisfactory  and  very 
much  cheaper  to  buy  a  hundred  or  two  of  first  quality  mixed  bulbs ; 
but  if  not  many  are  wanted  (as  comparatively  few  have  room  for 
a  bed  made  entirely  of  one  kind  of  flowers)  by  all  means  get 
named  varieties.  If  you  look  over  some  reliable  dealer's  lists  of 
named  varieties,  for  three  or  four  successive  years,  you  will  find 
that  each  year  a  few  new  varieties  are  introduced  at  from  four  to 
six  dollars  each.    The  year  after  they  are  put  out,  you  will  observe 
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a  marked  reduction  in  the  prices  of  some ;  in  others  not  much. 
The  difference  is  generally  due  to  the  varying  habit  of  the  bulbs ; 
some  being  of  robust  growth  while  others  are  weak.  The  strong 
bulb  will  throw  up  from  two  to  four  spikes  of  bloom,  and  each 
spike  represents  a  bulb  forming.  The  weak  grower  will  perhaps 
exhaust  itself  in  giving  one  spike  and  will  make  a  very  small  bulb. 
The  strong  variety  will  be  cheaper  because  it  increases  so  rapidly, 
while  for  som^  reason  the  weak  grower  is  still  retained,  and  its  price 
keeps  up.  The  prolific  bulbs  are  the  ones  that  are  desirable ;  some  of 
the  finest  exhibition  varieties  are  comparatively  cheap,  and  many  de- 
sirable sorts  are  very  cheap.  Eugene  Scribe  and  Mary  Stuart  (pink), 
Meyerbeer  and  Phoebus  (scarlet),  Nestor  and  Pactole  (yellow 
with  colored  markings),  Martha  Washington  (clear  lemon  color), 
Beatrix,  Shakspeare,  and  La  France  (white  or  nearly  so),  Lean- 
der  and  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  (mauve),  and  Africaine  (very 
dark)  are  some  very  fine  varieties ;  and  none  of  them  are  very  ex- 
pensive. One  can  form  but  very  imperfect  ideas  of  varieties  from 
descriptions.  The  best  way  if  you  are  uncertain  is  to  visit  an  ex- 
hibition of  named  gladioli.  There  you  will  find  both  new  and  older 
sorts,  and,  as  they  may  be  assumed  to  be  correctly  named,  you  can 
select  the  kinds  that  suit  you  best.  Old  varieties,  or  those  that 
have  been  shown  before,  will  of  course  be  true  to  name,  but  the 
very  new  ones  will  have  to  be  taken  on  trust  until  their  faces  be- 
come familiar. 

TuBEBOus-ROOTED  Begonias  are  very  valuable  in  the  garden. 
There  are  a  great  many  varieties ;  and  here  again,  unless  one 
wishes  for  a  select  few,  mixed  bulbs  do  very  well  in  the  border ; 
but  if  only  a  few  are  wanted  get  named  kinds  so  that  variety  of 
color  may  be  insured.  I  think  the  single-fiowered  stand  the  rain 
better  than  the  double,  for  the  reason  that  the  single  shut  a  little 
closer  and  the  rain  cannot  penetrate  the  blossom.  Those  who  have 
grown  this  class  of  begonias  will  remember  that  the  blossoms  keep 
closed  in  cloudy  and  rainy  weather.  I  can  tell  pretty  nearly 
whether  or  not  it  is  going  to  rain  by  glancing  at  my  bed  of  be- 
gonias. Sometimes  the^^  seem  rather  undecided  and  are  about  half 
closed,  but  generally  it  is  one  way  or  the  other. 

]Vfont  Blanc  is  the  best  white  variety  that  I  have  grown.  Annie 
Laing  is  a  very  fine  variety  with  large,  pale  pink  blossoms  of  great 
substance.  Countess  of  Kingston  is  a  very  large  fine  scarlet. 
Robusta  Perfecta  (scarlet)  and  Robusta  Perfecta  Rosea  are  Ernst 
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Benary's  seedlings  and  are  very  fine  varieties.  B.  Fearcei  has 
beaatif  ally  marked  foliage  and  bright  yellow  flowers.  These  bego- 
nias need  the  sun  only  part  of  the  day  and  for  that  reason  are 
doubly  valuable  in  the  garden,  where  most  plants  require  all  the 
sun  they  can  get. 

Dig  the  tubers  late  in  the  autumn  and  let  them  dry  off  in  boxes. 
I  think  it  does  not  hurt  the  roots  in  the  least  to  let  the  tops  freeze, 
as  the  tubers  are  already  matured  and  ready  for  their  winter's  rest. 
Store  them  in  a  cool  place  and  do  not  give  them  any  water  unless 
they  get  too  dry,  in  which  case  they  would  shrivel  without  water. 
If  the  bulbs  are  kept  moist  they  will  decay,  for  they  need  absolute 
rest  when  in  a  dormant  state.  These  begonias  are  easily  grown 
from  seed.  The  seedlings  bloom  the  first  year  if  the  seed  is 
planted  early  enough.  The  seed  is  very  fine  and  must  be  lightly 
covered  and  kept  moist  by  glass  or  paper. 

Gloxinias  can  be  grown  very  finely  in  a  cold-frame,  either 
planted  out  or  plunged.  I  grew  them  last  summer  in  a  temporary 
cold-frame  with  excellent  success.  The  location  should  be  the 
same  as  for  tuberous-rooted  begonias. 

My  frame  was  left  uncovered  during  several  unexpected  rains 
and  showers.  The  first  time  I  expected  to  see  the  foliage  spoiled ; 
but  before  the  sun  came  out  I  put  on  the  sash  and  covered  the 
glass  with  newspapers  until  the  foliage  was  dry,  and  they  were  not 
injured  in  the  least.  Gloxinias  are  easily  grown  from  seed,  re- 
quiring the  same  treatment  as  begonias.  In  the  greenhouse  they 
will,  if  started  early,  bloom  in  August  or  September.  Mine  were 
planted  in  midsummer  and,  as  there  was  no  bottom  heat,  started 
slowly  and  did  not  bloom  until  the  following  season.  If  they  do 
not  bloom  the  first  season  the  bulb  will  be  of  good  size  and  easier 
to  keep  over  winter.  The  bulbs  of  the  gloxinia  require  to  be  kept 
dry  when  resting. 

Single  temporary  cold-frames  are,  I  find,  very  convenient  in  the 
garden,  as  they  can  be  put  on  a  pile  of  leaves  or  earth ;  and  in 
many  gardens  this  is  a  great  advantage,  more  especially  where  all 
the  ground  has  to  be  utilized. 

AgaparUhu8  umbeUatus  is  one  of  the  few  blue  flowers  that  are 
really  blue.  Some  people  take  the  Agapanthus  from  the  pot  and 
plant  it  out  in  the  border  and  it  does  well. 

Some  of  the  summer-blooming  bulbs  are  better  kept  in  pots  or 
tubs ;  still  they  can  be  made  very  effective  in  the  open  border. 
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Amaryllis  lutea  is  a  hardy  species  which  blooms  in  early  autamn, 
at  a  time  when  yellow  flowers  are  scarce,  and  it  is,  therefore,  very 
acceptable.  A*  Hallii  is  also  hardy  and  is  a  lovely  pink  variety, 
blooming  in  August.  A,  Belladonna  major,  minor^  and  alba  are  all 
summer  blooming  bulbs.  They  bloom  planted  out  in  the  border 
in  August  and  September,  and  require  entire  rest  after  they  have 
matured  their  foliage.  A.  formosissima  is  another  bulb  useful  both 
for  bedding  and  cut  flowers.  Its  beautiful,  velvety  crimson  blooms 
when  arranged  with  fine  white  flowers  make  a  charming  combina- 
tion for  a  vase.  Planted  out  when  the  ground  is  warm  it  soon 
starts,  and  throws  up  with  the  leaves  a  flower-stalk  bearing  one 
blossom.  Shortly  after,  another  blossom  appears ;  and  then  the 
bulb  matures,  and  forms  side  bulbs.  The  foliage  remains  greea 
until  killed  by  the  frost.  Store  the  same  as  other  dormant  bulbs ; 
being  careful  not  to  cut  the  foliage  close  to  the  bulb,  for  the  bud  is 
formed  in  the  top  of  the  bulb.  A.  Johnsonii  will  bloom  in  the 
ground,  and  some  reserve  it  for  bedding  out  in  summer,  by  keep- 
ing the  bulb  dormant  through  the  winter. 

There  are  many  places  in  the  garden  and  about  the  house  where 
a  pot  of  Vallota  purpurea  is  very  ornamental. 

The  Zephyranthes  in  all  its  varieties  of  pink  and  white  is  desir- 
able, and  requires  no  care  beyond  planting  out  in  the  spring,  lift- 
ing in  the  autumn,  and  storing  in  winter. 

Ismene  calathinum  is  very  beautiful  in  the  garden.  The  plant 
is  fine  without  the  flower ;  I  think  it  much  handsomer  than  many 
plants  that  are  grown  for  foliage  only.  The  leaves  are  lance- 
shaped,  about  two  and  a  half  feet  in  length,  of  a  deep  glossy 
green,  and  remain  green  until  killed  by  the  frost.  The  flowers 
are  borne  on  a  stout  stalk  about  three  feet  in  height,  and  are 
trumpet-shaped,  about  four  inches  long,  of  a  beautiful  white,  and 
exquisitely  fragrant.  Strong  bulbs  produce  two  stalks,  and  the 
bulbs  increase  rapidly.  They  must  be  kept  perfectly  dry  through 
the  winter.  Store  them  in  sand,  and  start  them  by  giving  them 
water  while  in  the  sand.  When  started,  plant  them  out  where 
they  can  be  kept  moist. 

Chorelis  alba  is  easily  grown  and  produces  a  cluster  of  pure 
white  flowers  not  unlike  some  of  the  Pancratiums.  The  blooms 
keep  in  water  several  days. 

Pancratium  calathinum  has  flowers  very  much  like  those  of 
Choretis  alba  and  they  both  thrive  under  the  same  treatment  and 
in  almost  any  soil. 
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The  TiGRiDiAS  are  all  showy  and  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  garden. 
T.  grandiflora  alba  is  beautiful  in  contrast  with  T.  conchiflora 
and  T.  pavonia^  the  two  old  varieties  so  familiar  to  all.  It  is  a 
dead  white  with  deep  crimson  markings,  and  the  three  planted 
together  form  a  very  showy  group. 

Milla  biflora  is  quite  new.  It  has  slender  rush-like  foliage  and 
white,  tubular,  star-shaped  flowers  of  great  substance,  about  two 
inches  across,  borne  on  long,  slender  stems.  Each  flower-stalk 
has  from  two  to  five  flowers. 

Caladium  esculentum  (related  to  the  fancy-leaved  Caladiums) 
is  fine  for  specimen  plants,  for  which  large  bulbs  are  best,  or  it 
may  be  planted  in  groups.  The  leaves  are  often  eighteen  inches 
across. 

Richardia  albo-maculata  is  a  very  ornamental  variety  of  Richar- 
dia  ^thiopica^  our  common  Calla.  The  leaves  are  irregularly 
spotted  with  white  and  much  smaller  than  those  of  the  common 
Calla.   The  flower  is  proportionately  small  and  has  a  violet  throat. 

Amorphophallus  Bivieri  is  a  stately  plant.  The  bulb  grows  to 
a  very  large  size,  and  as  it  increases  the  plant  enlarges  in  propor- 
tion ;  the  centre  throws  up  a  thick  stalk,  verj-  curiously  spotted, 
and  the  spathe  unfolds  like  an  inverted  open  umbrella.  The  fo- 
liage is  as  curious  as  the  stalk,  but  is  a  beautiful  green  on  the  upper 
surface.  It  makes  an  elegant  plant  for  the  lawn.  After  the  tops 
are  killed  by  the  frost,  the  bulbs  should  be  stored  like  gladioli,  and 
planted  out  in  spring  without  starting.  I  have  seen  the  plant 
potted  in  August  and  it  did  not  wilt  or  appear  in  the  least  dis- 
turbed. Apparently  as  the  plant  had  stopped  growing  the  large 
bulb  was  abundantly  able  to  support  it,  and  it  did  not  feel  the 
change  like  a  fibrous-rooted  plant.  The  roots  are  fleshy,  and  have 
small  tubers  at  the  extremities. 

Tritoma  Uvaria  grandiflora  is  a  very  conspicuous  plant;  the 
blooms  look  like  spikes  of  flame,  hence  the  name — *'Iled-Hot- 
Poker."     It  makes  a  great  show  in  the  garden  at  very  little  cost. 

Galtonia  {HyacMhus)  candicana,  a  plant  not  unlike  a  giant 
snow-drop,  with  its  spike  of  drooping  greenish-white  flowers,  forms 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  Tritoma. 

The  Tuberose  is  as  easily  flowered  in  the  ground  as  any  other 
bulb.  As  it  takes  about  four  months  from  the  time  of  starting  to 
bring  it  into  flower,  it  must  be  started  either  in  a  hot-bed  or  in  a 
greenhouse.     If  you  have  neither  of  these,  plant  out  the  bulbs 
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in  a  sunny  place,  when  the  ground  is  thoroughly  warmed,  and 
after  they  have  started  give  plenty  of  water.  If  there  is  no  frost 
until  late  in  autumn  they  will  bloom  in  the  ground ;  but  it  is  not 
best  to  risk  it.  When  they  are  well  budded,  pot  in  good  soil  and 
let  them  stand  a  few  days  in  the  shade.  Afterwards  give  theni 
the  sun  and  keep  well  watered.  If  the  weather  holds  warm  leave 
them  out  of  doors,  but  in  case  of  a  cold  snap  take  them  in.  We 
generally  have  a  few  chilly  days  with  light  frost  early  in  Septem- 
ber— just  enough  to  chill  tender  plants,  and  then  there  follows 
warm  weather.  Tuberoses  are  very  easily  chilled,  but  if  they  are 
taken  in  during  turns  of  cold  weather  they  can  be  left  out  to 
bloom. 

A  high  bed  of  autumn  leaves,  with  a  few  inches  of  soil  on  the 
top  and  a  temporar}'  frame  with  a  sash,  gives  heat  enough  to  start 
many  kinds  of  plants  in  the  spring,  and  tuberoses  start  readily  in 
the  gentle  heat  from  such  a  bed.  Place  the  bulbs  in  a  shallow 
box  close  together  in  good  soil,  and  you  will  soon  find  them  finely 
started  with  a  mass  of  roots,  and  ready  to  bed  out.  By  getting  a 
month's  start  in  this  way  they  will  bloom  in  August. 

I  shall  touch  lightly  on  the  Dahlia,  although  it  is  a  very  impor- 
tant tuberous-rooted  plant,  and  its  glory  continues  until  the  frost 
comes  and  cuts  it  down.  The  only  drawback  is  its  requiring  so 
much  room  to  grow  in.  Still  there  are  places  where  such  plants 
are  very  much  needed ;  and  the  Pompons  and  single  varieties  are 
especially  desirable. 

When  we  are  complaining  of  our  severely  cold  winters  and  hot 
summer's  sun,  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  we  are  mercifully  spared 
some  other  evils.  No  earthquakes,  tornadoes,  or  floods  devastate 
our  loved  New  England.  Our  hard  winters  make  us  long  for  and 
quicken  our  enjoyment  of  warm  weather.     Now — 

**  Naked  and  lone  the  rosebush  fair," 

reminds  us  of  the  time  when — 

**  The  buds  swell  out  in  the  warm  May  air.** 

Only  a  little  while  and  we  may  say — 

"  Lo,  the  winter  is  past, 
The  rain  is  over  and  gone ; 
The  flowers  appear  on  the  earth ; 
The  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come." 
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Discussion. 

William  E.  Endicott  said  that  the  Amaryllis  lutea  spoken  of  by 
the  essayist  is  now  called  by  botanists  Stembergia  IxUea^  and 
inquired  whether  it  would  stand  out  over  winter. 

Mrs.  Nelson  replied  that  it  would ;  her  plants  were  taken  up  by 
mistake,  but  her  friends  have  left  theirs  in  the  ground,  as  they 
should  be.     It  must  be  covered  like  LUium  longiflorum, 

Mr.  Endicott  said  that  there  is  a  species  of  Agapanthus^  A.  minor 
var.  Mooreanus^  not  so  fine  as  the  common  kind,  but  it  is  decidu- 
ous and  may  be  treated  like  the  dahlia.  The  flowers  are  smaller 
and  of  a  deeper  blue  than  those  of  A.  umhellatxis.  The  flowers 
recommended  by  the  essayist  are  mostly  old  varieties,  to  which  many 
later  kinds  might  be  added.  The  Cypella  is  an  excellent  little 
flower,  resembling  the  Tigridia.  Triteleia  uniflora  and  Milla  biflora 
are  perfectly  hardy,  but  force  easilj*.  There  is  another  white  spe- 
cies of  Ismene  besides  calathinum,  AmorphopJiallus  campanula- 
tu8  and  A.  bulbiferus  are  fine  species  much  like  the  well  known  A» 
HivierL  Tritonia  aureaj  from  Caffraria,  has  a  bright  yellow 
flower.  Montbreiia  crocosmoiflora  was  orange  colored  in  the  type, 
but  either  it  has  sported  or  seedlings  have  given  us  varieties. 

Mr.  Endicott  urged  the  growing  of  dahlias  from  seed.  They 
grow  with  great  vigor,  planted  in  the  open  ground  like  corn,  and 
flower  nearly  as  early  as  if  tubers  were  planted.  The  seed  of 
single  kinds  is  sure  to  produce  good  varieties;  that  of  double 
kinds  may  give  a  good  flower  out  of  two  or  three  hundred.  He 
had  sown  seed  of  white  Pompon  asters,  and  got  every  type,  the 
principle  of  variation  being  strongl}'  established.  In  saving  seed 
the  flowei-B  should  be  cut  when  nearly  withered,  and  hung  in  a  dry 
place.     Double  Composite  flowers  make  seed  freely. 

Robert  T.  Jackson  said  that  Mr.  John  Richardson,  who  is  now 
eighty-seven  years  old,  has  raised  dahlias  for  fifty  years,  and  he 
always  saves  the  seed  only  from  within  half  an  inch  of  the  outside 
edge. 

Mr.  Endicott  said  that  he  had  found  the  Begonia  discolor  espe- 
cially valuable  out-doors.  He  has  plants  under  an  apple  tree 
which  thrive  well,  and  the  foliage  is  ornamental.  It  is  perfectly 
hardy,  but  it  is  better  to  take  it  in  during  winter  because  then  it 
flowers  more  strongly. 

President  Walcott  inquired  the  experience  of  those  present  with 
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Bessera  degans.  With  him  it  barely  flowered  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber. It  was  80  extensive!}'  advertised  by  the  New  York  florists 
that  he  thought  it  must  do  well. 

Mr.  Eudicott  said  that  his  did  not  flower  at  all. 

Mrs.  Nelson  said  her  experience  and  that  of  her  friends  was  the 
same  as  Mr.  Endicott's. 

President  Walcott  had  found  Stembergia  lutea  hardy  without 
protection  ;  it  sends  up  leaves  after  flowering. 

Warren  H.  Manning  recommended  Amaryllis  HaUii. 

E.  H.  Hitchings  asked  whether  any  one  had  cultivated  any  of  our 
native  bulbs. 

Mrs.  Nelson  replied  that  she  had  tried  Arethusa  bulbosa  and  the 
Yellow  and  Pink  Cypripediums. 

Mr.  Manning  remarked  that  the  Cypripediums  have  fibrous 
roots. 

Mr.  Endicott  recommended  Trillium  grandifloram. 

Mr.  Jackson  said  that  he  had  propagated  Trillium  grandiflorum 
by  division  of  the  root ;  it  makes  but  little  seed.  He  succeeds 
with  T.  erythrocarpum  in  moderate  shade  with  leaf -mould  and  cow 
manure. 

Eobert  Manning  said  that  he  had  found  the  TriUium  grandi- 
florum form  seed  freel}',  but  he  had  not  succeeded  in  causing  it  to 
germinate,  though  it  is  plump  and  apparently  perfect.  He  has 
two  plants  which  in  May  fonn  hemispheres  two  feet  in  diameter, 
each  having  sixty  of  the  large  white  flowers.  He  thought  it  the 
finest  of  all  our  native  plants  for  garden  culture,  to  which  it  sub- 
mits perfectly.  When  a  boy  he  cultivated  successfully  Eryihro- 
nium  Americanum  (Dog-tooth  violet)  which  has  a  bulbous  root. 

Mrs.  Nelson  said  that  a  friend  of  hers  has  a  plant  of  TriUium 
grandiflorum  on  a  rocker^-,  as  large  as  a  half-bushel. 

Mr.  Hitchings  said  that  a  friend  in  Chelsea  cultivates  TrUlium 
grandiflorum  successfully,  but  has  never  succeeded  with  T.  ery- 
throcarpiim. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Discussion  announced  for 
the  next,  Saturday  a  paper  on  ''  The  Food  Question,"  by  Edward 
Atkinson. 
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BUSINESS   MEETING. 

Saturday,  February  20,  1886. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'clock, 
the  President,  Henry  P.  Walcott,  in  the  chair.  / 

The  Librarian  laid  before  the  Society  a  complete  set  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Norfolk  Agricultural  Society,  presented  by 
Henry  O.  Hildreth,  its  last  Secretary,  in  remembrance  of  Hon. 
Marshall  P.  Wilder,  for  twenty  years  President  of  that  Society. 

Mr.  Wilder  acknowledged  the  personal  compliment  extended  to 
him  in  the  terms  of  the  donation.  He  said  that  he  was  glad  to  be 
remembered,  and  still  more  glad  to  have  this  valuable  series  of  books 
in  the  Library  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  Norfolk  Agricultural 
Society.  At  its  meetings  he  made  his  first  efforts  in  behalf  of  agri- 
cultural colleges ;  which  were  seconded  by  some  of  the  most  re- 
markable Americans  who  have  ever  lived,  —  Daniel  Webster, 
Edward  Everett,  Horace  Mann,  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Josiah 
Quincy,  and  others.  Soon  after,  he  was  sent  to  the  State  Senate 
and  elected  President,  where  he  made  the  first  definite  movement 
to  promote  agricultural  education,  presenting  a  bill  which  passed 
the  Senate  unanimously,  but  was  lost  in  the  House.  He  has, 
however,  lived  to  see  his  views  in  regard  to  agricultural  education 
carried  out.  He  claimed  no  merit  for  these  efforts,  for  he  only 
followed  the  instincts  of  his  nature  and  his  sense  of  duty. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  unanimously  voted  to  Mr. 
Hildreth  for  his  donation  to  the  librar}-. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  February  27. 

MEETING  FOR  DISCUSSION. 
The  Food  Question. 
By  Edward  Atkii7BON|  Boston. 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  will  not  begin  this  address  as  I  did  when  I  spoke  to  the  Farm- 
ers a  few  days  ago,  and  said  that  I  had  been  brought  before 
them  to  show  them  what  I  did  not  know  about  agriculture. 

I  will  say  that  I  am  here,  perhaps,  to  bring  before  you  the 
reasons  why  the  methods  of  horticulture  should  be  in  some  meas- 
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ure  extended  to  agriculture.  I  am  or  rather  I  once  was  a  good 
gardener — when  I  cultivated  my  own  garden  ;  but  when  I  became 
so  busy  as  to  find  it  necessary  to  give  directions  to  a  gardener, 
rather  than  to  do  the  pleasant  work  myself,  my  garden  gradu- 
ally deteriorated ;  and  now,  when  it  has  become  apparently  one 
of  the  obnoxious  necessities  of  life  to  leave  a  pleasant  country 
place  and  to  go  to  the  seaside  in  the  middle  of  the  gardening 
season,  my  last  opportunity  for  practising  horticulture  has  almost 
entirely  ceased. 

The  direction  in  which  the  production  of  food  is  or  should  be 
tending  is  toward  horticulture,  rather  than  toward  agriculture, — ^to 
the  intensive,  rather  than  to  the  extensive,  83'stem  of  production. 
If  the  tendency  to  horticulture  or  to  the  methods  of  horticulture 
shall  help  to  substitute  the  use  of  the  products  of  the  garden, — 
vegetables  and  fruit, — for  a  part  of  the  enormous  consumption  of 
meat,  and  especially  of  fat,  I  doubt  not  the  benefit  will  be  two-fold. 

With  this  tendenc}'  to  the  intensive  sj'stem  of  cultivation  is 
coming,  or  has  come,  the  necessity  for  treating  the  soil  as  a  labo- 
ratory, rather  than  as  a  mine. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  watch  the  progress  of  science  in  its 
application  to  the  production  of  food,  the  principal  attention 
seems  first  to  have  been  given  to  the  assumed  natural  fertility  of 
the  soil,  rather  than  to  its  capacity  to  become  fertile  under  intelli- 
gent treatment.  It  may  be  observed,  by  the  way,  that  this  method 
of  treating  the  subject  and  of  depending  so  much  on  the  original 
fertility  of  land  has  led  to  what  I  believe  to  be  some  very  serious 
errors  in  the  science  of  political  economy ;  for  instance,  to  the 
temporary  adoption  of  the  theory  propounded  by  Malthus,  that 
population  tends  to  increase  more  rapidly  than  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence. This  dogma  was  published  something  less  than  a  cen- 
tury ago ;  since  that  date,  whatever  may  come  in  the  future,  the 
means  of  subsistence  have  increased  in  vastly  greater  measure 
than  the  population  of  the  world ;  while  modern  science  applied 
to  the  art  of  distribution  has  rendered  the  world  almost  a  unit  in 
its  possibility  of  enjoying  the  abundant  production  of  each  and 
every  section. 

When  Malthus  propounded  this  dogma,  the  value  of  a  bushel 
of  wheat  was  exhausted  in  f^om  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  of  transportation  even  where  there  were  good  highways ; 
today  wheat  is  carried  by  millions  of  bushels  more  than  half  way 
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aroand  the  world  at  a  fraction  of  its  value,  and  live  beasts  are 
carried  five  thousand  miles  on  their  own  hoofs.  In  the  modern 
steamer  the  little  cube  of  coal,  which  weighs  one  ounce  and 
which  will  pass  through  the  circumference  of  a  quarter  of  a  dol- 
lar, will  drive  a  ton  of  wheat  and  its  proportion  of  the  steamer 
two  miles.  Compare  this  economy  of  the  force  of  fuel  with  the 
waste  of  coal  in  our  cooking  stoves  and  ranges,  and  you  may  get 
some  idea  of  the  margin  for  economy  in  the  household  applica- 
tions of  science. 

Again,  no  man  yet  knows  the  potential  of  a  single  acre  of 
land  anj'where,  m  respect  to  its  possible  production  of  food.  We 
may  perhaps  say  that  it  must  yet  be  quite  impossible  for  a  single 
acre  to  sustain  more  than  a  given  number  of  persons  ;  but  who  can 
say  what  that  given  number  of  persons  really  is?  And  who  c^n 
say  how  far  the  next  discovery  in  the  application  of  science  to  the 
use  of  land  may  increase  that  number — whatever  it  now  is. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  developments  of  this  subject  was 
conducted  by  the  late  Farish  Furman  of  Georgia,  a  son-in-law,  I 
believe,  of  Professor  Le  Conte,  the  chemist. 

After  the  war  ended,  being  reduced  to  poverty,  he  first  tried 
the  law ;  then  he  entered  into  politics,  but  becoming  dissatisfied 
with  both,  he  went  back  to  the  worn-out  soil  of  an  old  Georgia 
plantation. 

At  the  time  when  he  undertook  to  get  his  living  out  of  this  land 
it  would  produce  only  one-eighth  of  a  bale  of  cotton  to  an  acre, — ^a 
crop  which  would  not  pay  the  cost.  He  did  not,  I  believe,  at  first 
study  the  chemistry  of  the  soil,  but  he  studied  the  chemistry  of  the 
cotton  plant ;  and  he  theorized  a  compost  which,  being  put  into 
the  laboratory  of  the  soil,  would,  he  believed,  increase  the  yield 
of  cotton. 

He  then  looked  around  for  the  cheapest  materials  of  which  his 
theoretic  compost  might  be  practically  made.  He  found  them  in 
the  waste  of  the  neighboring  woods,  in  Stassfurt  potash,  in  the 
phosphate  beds  of  South  Carolina,  and  in  other  materials  available 
at  moderate  cost. 

He  measured  the  quantities  needed  and  the  price ;  and  he  applied 
this  compost  year  by  year  to  the  worn-out  soil  of  his  paternal 
acres,  until  he  achieved  a  crop  of  two  bales  of  lint  cotton  to  an 
acre ;  and  thereby  made  himself  a  man  of  independent  means. 
What  had  the  original  fertility  of  the  soil  to  do  with  this?  He 
was  a  loss  to  the  cotton  country  when  he  died* 
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'But  he  has  not  been  alone.  Others  have  taken  a  similar  course ; 
and,  supplementing  the  theor}'  of  the  compost  by  an  exact  knowl- 
edge of  their  land  (usually  more  fertile  than'  that  on  which  Mr. 
Furman  did  his  work)  many  Southern  farmers  have  achieved  equal 
or  greater  results.     This  is  one  of  the  beneficent  results  of  liberty. 

The  heaviest  crop,  of  w}iich  I  ever  obtained  a  record,  was  raised 
near  Memphis,  Tennessee,  by  digging  a  hole  with  a  post  auger  as 
if  to  set  a  fence  post ;  filling  that  with  a  well  adjusted  compost  to 
sustain  the  tap-root  of  the  cx)tton  plant,  and  adding  thereto  a  little 
surface  manure  to  nourish  the  horizontal  roots,  which  serve  to  hold 
the  plant  in  position  more  than  they  do  to  feed  it. 

Now  let  us  turn  from  this  example  to  other  experiments  (of  very 
recent  date,  especially  in  this  country')  in  which  the  nourishment  of 
man  in  the  cheapest  and  best  manner  has  been  the  objective  point. 
In  this,  as  in  all  else  that  I  may  have  to  say  to  you,  I  speak  from 
observation  more  than  by  personal  knowledge  ;  and  I  shall  only  at- 
tempt to  coordinate  the  respective  lines  of  investigation,  and  per- 
haps to  theorize  a  little  upon  the  conclusions  to  which  they  seem 
to  lead.  I  have  not  the  least  idea  whether  much  of  what  I  may 
have  to  say  may  not  be  very  old  and  trite,  or  whether  it  will  be  as 
novel  to  you  as  it  was  to  me  when  my  statistics  led  me  to  consider 
other  points  of  the  food  question. 

It  is  but  a  few  years  since  the  scientists  of  Germany  and  then 
those  of  England  turned  their  attention  to  the  food  question,  and 
attempted  to  reduce  the  requisite  proportions  of  the  different  chem- 
ical ingredients  of  food  to  a  scientific  formula.  Having  established 
certain  data  in  respect  to  the  relative  proportions  of  nitrogenous 
material  or  protein,  of  fats,  and  of  carbo-hydrates  or  starchy 
materials  which  are  essential  to  the  wholesome  nutrition  of  work- 
ing people, — they  next  appear  to  have  sought  for  the  materi/ils  in 
which  these  several  nutrients  are  to  be  found  at  the  lowest  cost  in 
money.  So  important  has  this  investigation  become  in  Germany 
where  a  poor  soil  is  called  upon  to  sustain  an  over-dense  popula- 
tion, and  where,  even  if  all  men  were  productive  units,  there 
might  not  be  enough  for  a  good  subsistence,  and  yet  where  one  in 
about  twenty-two  (some  authorities  make  it  one  in  sixteen  and  a 
half  of  all  men  of  arms-bearing  age)  is  called  upon  to  waste  his 
time  in  a  standing  army,  even  during  the  condition  of  passive  war 
which  in  Europe  is  called  peace,  while  the  labor  of  another  one  in 
every  twenty-two  must  go  to  sustain  himself  and  the  idle  soldier, — 
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80  important,  I  say,  has  this  investigation  become  as  to  have  induced 
the  German  government  to  undertake  ito  completion,  and  to  pub- 
lish dietaries,  each  of  which  gives  the  right  proportions  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  food  necessary  to  sustain  a  working  man,  according* 
to  the  chemical  formula  established  by  Professor  Volt,  together 
with  the  prices  at  which  such  food  can  be  purchased. 

The  tables  of  these  dietaries  have  already  been  published  in  this 
country,  having  been  translated  by  Professor  William  O.  Atwater, 
of  Middletown,  Ct. ;  who  kindly  furnished  them  to  me  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  appendix  to  my  address,  lately  given  at  the  meeting 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  held 
at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  in  August  last.  Copies  of  that  address 
I  have  not  now  available  ;  a  new  edition  is  about  to  be  printed, 
but  the  same  tables  may  be  found  in  the  Report  of  the  meeting  of 
the  Chiefs  of  the  Bureaus  of  Statistics,  of  which  copies  can  prob- 
ably be  obtained  from  Col.  Wright,  the  Chief  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Bureau. 

Following  this  line  of  investigation,  other  dietaries  have  been 
computed  Of  we  may  use  that  expression)  by  Sir  Lyon  Playfair 
and  others*  England,  while  a  vast  deal  of  most  useful  work  has 
also  been  accomplished  in  the  same  direction  by  Professor  At- 
water,  of  which  the  results  are  in  print. 

These  several  dietaries  of  home  and  foreign  origin  are  interest- 
ing, not  only  because  they  tend  to  reduce  the  nutrition  of  commu- 
nities to  a  science,  but  also  because  they  furnish  us  a  fairly  adequate 
standard  of  comparison  as  to  the  relative  conditions  of  working 
people  in  Germany,  in  England,  and  in  this  country.  They  are 
suggestive  of  future  political  and  social  complications,  of  which 
the  mutterings  can  be  heard  all  over  Europe.  If  you  will  com- 
pare the  dietaries  already  given  by  Professor  Atwater  with  those 
of  Professor  Voit,  you  ^ill  observe  how  inferior  is  the  subsistence 
which  can  be  bought  in  Germany  at  a  cost  of  about  eighteen  cents 
a  day,  even  if  it  be  theoretically  sufficient,,  as  compared  to  the  very 
much  more  generous  diet  which  can  be  purchased  in  this  section 
of  the  United  States  at  the  same  eost. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  coimectioo  between  the  nutrition  of  the 
man  and  what  we  may  call  the  nutrition  of  the  soiL  Human  life, 
animal  life,  and  pl^nt  life  are  but  three  names  for  the  conversion 
of  certain  forces ;  these  forces,,  for  convenience,  we  call  protein> 
or  nitrogen,  the  correlative  of  muAcle ;,  fatsi,,  or  the  correlative  of 
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heat ;  and  phosphates,  potash,  starch  or  carbo-hydrates,  the  correla- 
tives of  animal  fat,  and  of  bone  and  sinew, — when  absorbed  in  the 
human  system. 

The  inherent  fertility  of  the  soil  may  support  plants  for  a  little 
while  without  well-balanced  sustenance.  The  plant  may  derive  a 
part  of  its  sustenance  Arom  other  sources  than  the  soil ;  but  with 
few  exceptions  the  sustenance  of  the  plant  is  held  in  correlation 
to  the  sustenance  of  the  soil  by  bonds  which  cannot  be  severed. 
In  a  similar  way  the  animal  may  live  a  little  while  on  its  own  fat, 
if  it  shall  have  secured  a  supply  somehow  and  somewhere ;  but  it 
also  must  be  rightly  sustained,  if  life  is  to  be  prolonged. 

The  man  must  have  a  suitable  proportion  of  each  of  these  ingre- 
dients in  order  to  attain  full  and  mature  development ;  the  soil 
must  be  supplied  with  the  same  ingredients  according  to  its  wants ; 
the  beast,  again,  must  be  fed  in  the  due  proportion.  All  organic 
life  seems  to  be  capable  of  being  put  into  a  chemical  formula, 
varying  in  proportion  but  not  in  its  constituent  terms.  Each  and 
all  are  sustained  by  much  the  same  chemical  elements, — each  of 
conrse  in  different  measure  and  in  different  proporti^s.  Is  not 
our  problem  that  of  balancing  the  forces  without  wast^  alike  with 
i'espect  to  soil,  beast,  and  man? 

If,  then,  the  scientist  can  tell  the  man  what  proportion  of 
animal  or  vegetable  food  will  suffice  to  sustain  him  in  full  vigor 
and  strength,  according  to  the  proportion  of  nutrients,  and  can 
direct  him  in  what  proportions,  and  of  what  kind  of  food 
he  shall  partake,  it  may  happen  that  ere  Ipng  he  may  tell  each  of 
you  exactly  what  ingredients  to  buy  and  to  put  into  the  laboratory 
of  your  gardens  in  order  to  support  each  kind  of  plant  in  full 
vigor  at  the  lowest  cost ;  he  may  first  ascertain  exactly  what  you 
have  in  the  soil  or  in  the  air  which  rests  upon  it,  or  in  the  water 
which  permeates  it ;  and  next  what  you  must  add  for  its  deficien- 
cies, or  in  order  to  make  the  ingredients  already  present  fully 
effective.  Has  this  yet  been  accomplished?  Have  you  not  as  yet 
more  confidence  in  your  own  empirical  method  —  3'our  observation 
and  the  results  of  your  own  practice,  than  you  have  in  agricultural 
theory?  Yet  we  know  how  much  human  food  men  waste  —  may 
you  not  be  wasting  plant  food  also  ? 

It  appears  that  if  the  man  is  fed  only  with  stgrch  and  fat  he  will 
become  feeble  or  starve,  even  if  these  are  furnished  in  apparently 
ample  measure.     It  also  appears  that  if  he  is  fed  only  with  the 
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nitrogenous  portion  of  his  food,  while  perhaps  he  may  not  starve, 
he  may  yet  die  for  lack  of  heat  or  for  want  of  some  other  element 
of  life. 

Has  the  correlation  of  forces,  thus  illustrated,  been  considered 
fully  either  in  agriculture  or  in  horticulture  ?  Has  not  agricultural 
chemistry  thus  far  consisted,  to  a  great  extent,  in  mere  prelimi- 
nary investigations  ?  Is  it  not,  as  yet,  very  greatly  empirical  in  its 
application?  And  is  not  this  in  part  the  reason  why  the  practical 
farmer  so  greatly  despises  the  book  farmer  ?  He  remembers  that 
almost  all  the  scientists  utterly  condemned  ensilage,  while  the 
skilful  farmers,  who  tried  it,  have  almost  all  doubled  their  silos. 

Are  we  not  just  at  the  beginning  of  the  true  application  of 
science  to  the  nutrition  both  of  the  soil,  the  plant,  the  beast,  and 
the  man  ? 

Let  us  consider  a  moment.  Nitrogen  is  the  most  expensive  and 
moreover  the  most  necessary  element  of  nutrition,  so  far  as  either 
soil,  beast,  or  man  is  concerned.  It  is  floating  all  about  us.*  It 
constitutes  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  our  atmosphere ;  but 
no  man  has  yet  fully  solved  the  problem  of  combining  the  nitro- 
gen of  the  atmosphere  in  a  speedy  and  effective  way.  Whenever 
that  is  accomplished,  the  problem  of  plant  and  animal  sustenance 
will  have  been  solved  for  centuries  to  come,  if  not  forever. 

Now  there  are  certain  plants  which  are  kfiown  as  renovating 
plants.  Why?  Because  in  some  way  they  serve  as  a  link  or 
medium  by  means  of  which  nitrogen  is  gathered,  somehow  and 
somewhere ;  either  from  the  atmosphere,  or,  as  one  of  the  French 
chemists  now  believes,  from  the  microbes  which  float  in  the  atmos- 
phere. By  means  of  these  renovating  plants,  turned  under  in  a  soil 
already  containing  its  necessary  supply  of  phosphates  and  the 
like,  the  soil  is  stored  with  nitrogen,  thereafter  to  yield  up  food  to 
the  plants  which  are  not  of  the  renovating  kind, —  such  as  wheat, 
rye,  barley,  and  the  like. 

Clover,  buckwheat,  beans,  cow-peas,  and  a  few  other  plants  are 
well  known  as  renovating  crops,  when  turned  under.  But  now 
comes  the  doubt.  Our  greatest  crop  is  Indian  corn.  Is  this 
plant,  or  is  it  not,  a  renovating  crop?  If  it  is,  how  shall  the  soil 
be  enriched  by  its  use?  Shall  we  turn  it  under  as  we  do  clover 
and  buckwheat?  By  no  means.  We  will  presently  consider  how 
it  may  best  be. made  use  of,  if  it  is  the  trap  to  catch  the  nitrogen. 
Prof.  Atwater  believA  that  it  is.  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes  has  believed 
that  it  is  not. 
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Before  Prof.  Atwater  was  obliged  to  stop,  for  the  time,  in  his 
investigations  for  want  of  adequate  means  (which  I  hope  and 
believe  will  very  soon  be  supplied  to  him)  he  had  caused  several 
hundred  experiments  to  be  made  in  raising  Indian  corn,  with  and 
without  nitrogenous  manure.  The  result  of  all  these  experiments 
in  different  parts  of  the  East  and  of  the  West  came  to  this :  that, 
by  the  scientific  application  of  phosphates  and  potash,  which 
are  now  easily  obtained  at  very  low  cost,  crops  of  Indian  corn 
were  made  averaging  a  little  less  than  forty-two  bushels  of  shelled 
corn  to  the  acre,  on  what  was  called  poor  or  exhausted  land. 
Greater  crops  were  made,  of  course,  by  the  addition  of  nitrogenous 
manure ;  but  where  this  consisted  of  anything  but  stable  manure 
which  was  on  the  premises,  and  reckoned  at  low  cost,  the  addi- 
tional crop  of  com  did  not  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  purchased 
nitrogen. 

It  has  also  been  conclusively  proved  that  by  beginning  with 
phosphates  and  potash,  raising  more  and  more  stock,  and  then 
adding  stable  manure  to  the  other  ingredients,  the  crop  of  Indian 
com  could  be  steadily  increased. 

Where,  then,  does  the  corn  plant  obtain  its  nitrogen  ?  Where 
does  the  clover  get  its  nitrogen  ?  Where  does  the  Southern  cow- 
pea,  which  thrives  on  the  poorest  land  in  the  South  —  land  so 
poor  that  it  is  often  said  '^  that  'ere  bit  of  land  ain't  even  fit  to 
grow  pea-vines  on  " — where  does  the  cow-pea  get  its  nitrogen  ? 

Is  the  Indian  corn  the  missing  link  for  New  England?  If  it  is, 
the  future  of  New  England  agriculture  is  assured  beyond  a  ques- 
tion, because  by  means  of  the  corn  plant  we  can,  in  my  judgment,  at 
this  time  within  twenty-five  miles  on  each  side  of  the  Connecticut 
river,  within  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  raise  all  the  beef  that  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  requii*e  annually ;  and  perhaps  at  less 
cost  than  it  can  be  procured  in  any  other  way. 

This  seems  as  rash  an  assertion  as  a  theorist  can  presume  to  make ; 
but  it  is  no  more  rash  than  the  word  which  I  ventured  to  speak 
some  years  ago  in  an  address  that  I  delivered  at  the  opening  of 
the  Manufacturers'  and  Mechanics'  Institute,  in  which  I  made  the 
following  statement :  — "  If  I  were  to  say  to  you  that,  next  to  the 
abolition  of  slavery  and  the  use  of  the  railway  and  the  steamship, 
the  re-discovery  of  the  method  of  saving  green  crops,  called  ensi- 
lage, will  prove  to  be  the  most  important  event  in  its  efiTect  on  the 
material  welfare  of  the  present  century,  j^u  may  suggest  that  a 
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commission  of  lunacy  be  appointed  to  examine  the  condition  of 
my  brain ;  and  yet  I  venture  to  say  so."  This  was  on  the  9th  of 
September,  1882.  I  am  now  able  to  cite  facts  stronglj'  corrobor- 
ating the  prediction  then  made. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Garrett,  of  Enfield,  N.  C,  ripens  his  corn,  gathers  it 
before  hardening,  and  then  converts  the  stalks,  and  leaves,  still 
green  and  succulent,  into  ensilage  at  a  cost  of  one  dollar  a  ton. 
He  used  to  buj^  northern  hay  a  few  years  since.  He  also  makes 
ensilage  of  cow-pea  vines,  rich  in  nitrogen,  at  a  cost  of  a  dollar  and 
a  half  per  ton,  and  feeds  his  working  mules  upon  it  without  any 
grain ;  at  the  same  time  raising  beef  and  feeding  milch  cows. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  farmers  who  practise  ensilage  in 
New  York,  Col.  Smith,  of  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  gave  testimony  to  the 
effect  that  he  had  planted,  harvested,  and  put  into  his  silo  more  than 
six  hundred  tons  of  ensilage  during  the  last  year,  at  a  net  cost  of 
seventy-seven  cents  per  ton ;  and  he  confirmed  the  evidence  of 
others  that  two  tons  of  ensilage,  such  as  he  makes,  are  equal  in 
nutiitive  properties  to  one  ton  of  the  best  hay. 

Mr.  Powell,  of  the  firm  of  Smiths,  Powell,  &  Lamb,  of  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  testified  to  the  fact  that  his  firm  were  feeding  more  than 
six  hundred  milch  cows  upon  ensilage,  and  were  making  the  best 
of  butter,  winter  and  summer.  At  a  recent  national  competition 
they  had  taken  the  first  prize  for  the  best  butter;  the  second 
prize  for  the  second  best ;  and  the  first  prize  for  the  third  quality. 
I  first  ordered  some  of  their  butter  for  trial ;  and  have  since  made 
an  arrangement  for  a  monthlj'  supply  throughout  the  year. 

When  the  value  of  ensilage  for  milk  production  was  questioned, 
a  "  silo"  farmer  in  Connecticut,  Mr.  Strong,  bore  witness  that  he 
was  supplying  the  Brunswick  Hotel  of  New  York  with  all  the 
milk  consumed  in  that  house,  and  had  done  so  for  several  years.* 

*  The  subjoined  communication  embodies  important  statements  which  are 
best  presented  in  the  writer's  own  words : — 

Saltyille  Stock  Farm,  Saltville,  Va.,     > 
February  9,  1886.  J 
Hon.  Edward  Atkinson,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir :  — I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  valued  favor  of  the 
2d  instant,  and  also  to  thank  you  for  the  **  Massachusetts  Ploughman."  I 
have  been  very  much  interested  in  reading  the  discussion  on  the  subject  of 
the  production  of  beef  in  New  England  and  the  East,  and  have  long  been  of 
the  opinion  that  it  could  be  produced  to  better  advantage,  and  with  bettier 
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The  silo  which  Lord  Walsingham  built  in  accordance  with  the 
suggestion  of  my  neighbor,  Consul  Henderson,  whom  I  inoculated 
with  the  virus  five  or  six  years  since,  was  the  first  of  1183  now  in 
Great  Britain,  and  the  report  of  the  Ensilage  Commission  of  the 
Privy  Council,  of  which  Lord  Walsingham  was  Chairman,  bears 
witness  to  the  success  and  importance  of  the  matter. 

Accepting  as  a  fact  that  the  Indian  corn  plant  in  Massachusetts 
will  secure  its  "supply  of  nitrogen  in  some  way  or  somehow  from 
natural  sources,  wherever  the  soil  it  grows  in  is  fertilized  with 

profit,  in  the  East  than  it  could  in  the  West — taking  the  price  which  it  could 
be  sold  for,  quality,  etc.,  into  consideration:  and  that  it  only  needed  the 
same  kind  of  ** brain  and  capital"  that  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
cotton,  to  demonstratb  the  fact. 

In  reply  to  your  questions  —  I  am  like  most  farmers^  I  do  not  keep  my 
accounts  enough  in  detail  to  enable  me  to  say  accurately  what  any  one  prod- 
uct costs.  The  farm  that  I  have  has  10,500  acres;  about  one-half  in  grass 
and  cultivation.  I  made  a  crop  of  tobacco  last  year  of  60,000  pounds.  I  have 
2,800  sheep,  150  horses  (mainly  Clydesdales),  and  about  600  head  of  cattle, 
of  which  450  are  registered  Short  Horns,  being  the  largest  herd  of  registered 
Short  Horns  in  the  world ;  the  cost  of  all  are  so  blended  that  I  cannot  give 
you  the  exact  figures  for  any  one  product,  though  I  can  give  an  estimate  that 
Is  satisfactory  to  my  own  mind,  but  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  if  I  could 
give  you  the  cost  in  figures,  the  same  as  you  can  the  cost  of  a  yard  of  calico ; 
but  I  will  give  you  my  estimate,  the  best  that  I  can. 

Question  1st, — At  what  cost  can  you  put  good  corn  ensilage  ^nto  the 
silo? 

Answer,  I  estimate  that  corn  which  will  yield  sixty  bushels  per  acre,  will 
make  thirty  tons  of  ensilage  per  acre ;  and  that  it  can  be  grown  and  put  into 
the  silo  at  $1.30  per  acre  [ton  is  intended]. 

Question  2d,  —  How  many  tons  will  carry  a  steer  one  year  for  green 
fodder? 

Answer.  1  think  that  forty  pounds  [per  day]  is  a  large  feed  for  a  yearling 
steer,  and  seventy-five  pounds  for  a  two-year  old  steer. 

Question  3d.  —  What  do  you  feed  with  the  green  fodder? 

Answer,  This  depends  much  on  the  kind  of  cattle,  and  how  they  are  to  be 
handled.  If  they  are  to  go  on  grass  in  the  spring,  good  sweet  ensilage  will 
keep  them  growing  all  winter;  if  they  are  to  go  to  the  butcher  in  say  June 
or  July  following,  I  feed  them  all  of  the  cotton  seed  meal  and  corn  (ground 
with  the  cob),  that  they  can  digest.  Cotton  seed  meal  costs  twenty  dollars 
per  ton  at  this  depot 

Question  ith.  —  At  what  cost  can  you  make  a  steer  ready  for  the  butcher, 
at  twenty  months  old? 

Answer.  Very  much  depends  on  the  treatment  and  care  of  the  feeder,  and 
whether  fed  on  grain  and  ensilage,  or  partly  on  grass,  as  in  tliis  part  of  the 
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300  pounds  of  mariate  of  potash  and  150  pounds  of  phosphate  of 
lime  at  a  cost  of  97.50  per  acre, — then  the  best  speculation  of  the 
day  may  be  to  buy  up  the  deserted  hill  farms  lying  each  side  of  the 
Connecticut  River,  within  a  range  of  thirty  or  forty  miles,  in  order 
to  convert  them  into  beef  factories  for  the  supply  of  Boston.  We 
will  say  nothing  of  milk,  butter,  and  cheese. 

What  then  is  needed  in  the  application  of  science  to  the  produc- 
tion, distribution,  and  consumption  of  food?  Each  acre  of  land 
may  require  a  little  different  proportion  of  the  nutrients,  as  each 
man  may  call  for  a  little  more  or  less  nitrogen,  a  little  more  or  less 
fat,  or  a  little  more  or  less  starch ;  or  as  different  plants  may  vary 
in  the  same  way.  But  has  not  the  time  arrived  when,  by  means  of 
close  observation,  and  by  the  application  of  science,  the  ration  due 
to  the  soil,  the  ration  due  to  the  plant,  and  the  ration  due  to  man 
can  be  measured  and  defined,  and  its  cost  ascertained,  with  exact- 
ness and  certainty? — No  one  has,  however,  yet  been  able  to 
answer  the  conundrum  which  I  put  about  a  year  ago :  '^What  is 
the  cost  of  making  a  pound  of  beef  ?  " 

The  nutrients  which  are  contained  in  the  several  standard 
rations  of  Voit,  Flayf air,  and  others  vary  somewhat  in  the  relative 
proportions  of  the  several  ingredients ;  but  Prof.  Atwater  has  re- 
duced them  to  "calories"  or  equivalents  of  heat,  and  by  this 
standard  they  are  all  vei*y  nearly  identical.  The  standard  of  each 
and  all  for  one  day's  ration  of  an  adult  working  man  is  a  little 
more  than  three  thousand  equivalents  of  heat.  The  waste  of  some 
New  England  families  is  made  apparent  by  the  fact  that  Prof.  At- 

country.  A  steer  is  simply  a  machine  for  making  beef  and  fat ;  and  you 
might  as  well  undertake  to  run  a  large  steam  engine  with  little  or  no  ftiel  as 
to  make  beef  without  plenty  of  food,  and  feeding  it  as  carefdlly  as  you  would 
feed  an  engine ;  and  it  will  pay  for  attention  as  well  as  an  engine.  I  estimate 
that  I  can  make  beef  here  of  the  best  quality  at  four  cents  per  pound,  live 
weight,  and  that  it  can  be  made  in  New  England  at  five  cents  per  pound, 
and  that  the  steer  should  weigh  ftom  fourteen  to  fifteen  hundred  pounds 
at  twenty  to  twenty-four  months  old. 

The  making  of  beef  is  in  its  infancy  in  the  United  States,  and  in  my  opinion 
the  Eastern  States  will  hold  their  own  with  the  West  —  and  as  soon  as  more 
capital  and  brains  take  hold  of  the  matter,  as  they  have  of  other  manu- 
facturing interests,  that  large  sums  could  be  made,  and  a  better  return  on  the 
capital  secured  than  in  any  other  manufacturing  business. 

Yours  very  truly, 

GEO.   W.   PALMER. 
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water  has  reduced  the  actual  rations  which  have  been  given  him  by 
ComrCiissioner  Wright  and,  in  some  cases,  he  finds  that  the  food 
consumed  or  wasted  yields  7800  mechanical  equivalents  of  heat 
per  man. 

The  dietaries  of  a  lai^e  number  of  mechanics,  operatives,  and 
working  people  in  Massachusetts,  gathered  by  Col.  Wright, 
coincide  closely  with  other  figures  and  proportions  of  food  con- 
sumption which  I  obtained  in  Massachusetts  and  Maryland. 
(The  proportion  of  animal  food,  and  its  proportionate  cost,  are 
even  greater  here  than  in  some  rather  startling  statistics  which 
I  shall  give  you  presently.) 

Average  weight  of  food  per  person.  lbs. 

Meat  and  fish 89 

Milk,  butter,  cheese,  and  eggs  .         .         .1.29 

Animal  food 2.18 

Vegetable  food 3.02 

5.20 

.  Cost  of  meats  (average) 11  cts. 

Milk,  butter,  cheese,  and  eggs  ....  6 

Animal  food 17 

Vegetable  food         ......  8 

25  cts. 

Nutrients,  by  weight.  lbs. 

Protein 28 

Fat 41 

Carbo-hydrates 1.17 

1.86 

The  excess  or  waste  is  almost  wholly  in  the  fat,  of  which  .13  lbs. 
or  less  than  one-third  the  average  consumption  noted  would  suffice 
according  to  Voit*s  standard ;  which,  as  compared  with  Playfair's 
and  those  of  two  other  authorities,  is  the  highest  of  all. 

The"  calories"  or  equivalents  of  heat  in  the  several  standard 
dietaries  of  Voit  and  others  range  from  3031  to  3159. 

The  corresponding  units  in  our  Massachusetts  dietaries  aver- 
age 4410 ;  or  about  600  above  the  standard  of  the  German  soldier 
when  engaged  in  a  forced  march  or  in  the  most  severe  work  of  war. 
We  may  be  thankful  for  the  possibility  of  this  abundance  if  it 
does  us  any  good  ;  but  let  us  prate  no  more  about  the  "greasy" 
German  when  we  eat  three  times  as  much  fat  eurselves. 
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This  huge  excess  was  not  always  to  be  had ;  there  was  a  time  of 
short  commons  once  in  New  England,  and  then  our  grandfathers 
had  gumption  enough  to  get  the  most  out  of  the  least  money. 

In  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the  process  of  natural  selec- 
tion may  go  on  without  exact  intelligence  as  to  what  is  being  done, 
it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  oatmeal  of  the  Scotchman  is 
very  nearly  an  ideal  food.  It  contains  the  three  nutrients  which  I 
have  named,  in  almost  the  exact  proportions  of  Volt's  standard 
ration ;  and  we  find  the  Scotchman,  who  has  been  brought  up  on 
oatmeal,  a  stalwart,  vigorous,  and  effective  laborer  in  every  branch 
of  work  to  which  he  applies  either  his  muscle  or  his  mind. 

Again,  the  fried  fish  balls  or  the  brown  bread  and  baked  beans 
of  New  England  are  found  to  contain  nearly  the  right  proportions 
of  nutrients  required,  according  to  Voit's  standard.  The  pease 
porridge,  seasoned  with  savory  herbs,  in  which  a  little  bit  of  pork 
is  stewed,  the  common  food  of  the  French  Canadian,  is  again  con- 
sistent with  Voit's  standard. 

The  macaroni  and  grated  cheese  of  the  Italian  laborer  again  cor- 
responds to  this  standard, — the  cheese,  so  much  neglected  in  this 
country,  furnishing  the  right  proportion  of  protein. 

And,  again,  the  hog  and  hominy  of  the  Southern  negro,  in  the 
proportion  in  which  it  is  served— one  peck  of  meal  to  three  and 
one-half  pounds  of  bacon  for  a  week's  supply— corresponds  very 
nearly  with  the  same  standard. 

In  all  these  cases,  by  a  process  of  natural  selection,  people  who 
have  but  little  money  to  apply  to  the  purchase  of  food,  have 
found  out  how  to  get  the  largest  value  and  the  most  adequate 
nutriment  at  the  least  cost. 

What  we  have  now  to  do  is  to  bring  this  economic  practice  into 
a  scientific  form,  and  to  show  how  to  get  the  same  good  subsistence 
in  rations  of  greater  variety  and  of  more  appetizing  properties  than 
those  which  are  named,  and  yet  at  the  same  cost. 

1  can,  today,  at  any  of  our  markets  in  Boston,  buy  the  trim- 
mings of  beef  at  one-half  a  cent  to  one  cent  a  pound,  and  can  con- 
vert them  into  bouillon  in /this  little  vessel  which  I  have  by  me, 
and  which  I  myself  invented,  by  the  use  of.  a  common  kerosene 
hand  lamp,  as  you  see.* 

Adding  to  this  bouillon,  bread  purchased  at  the  price  at  which 

*  Daring  the  delivery  of  the  address,  the  process  was  in  progress. 
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the  Howe  National  Bakery  sells  it  in  New  York,  to  wit :  three 
cents  per  poand,  and  perhaps  a  little  dish  made  from  skimmed 
milk  with  cheese  stewed  in  it,  I  can  make  a  full  and  nutritions 
daj^'s  ration  thoroughly  cooked  in  this  cooker,  except  as  to  the 
bread,  with  an  expenditure  of  less  than  seven  cents  per  day  for 
as  much  as  it  is  necessary  or  suitable  for  me  to  eat.  What  we 
need  is  the  right  direction  of  force. 

I  have  said  that  we  should  convert  the  waste  lands  of  Massa- 
chusetts into  beef  factories,  rather  than  misuse  land  and  its  prod* 
net  by  the  conversion  of  corn  into  pork.  Here  is  a  recent 
development,  very  novel  to  me  and  doubtless  to  most  of  you, 
brought  out  by  a  chance  remark  of  mine  to  Professor  Atwater.  I 
said  to  him,  one  day,  ^  I  believe  the  Western  men  compute  five 
pounds  of  shelled  corn  to  one  pound  of  pork." 

"  Well,"  safd  he,  "  then  they  waste  about  four  pounds  of  com." 

I  replied,  ^^  How  is  that?  I  have  always  looked  upon  pork  as 
condensed  corn." 

^^Then,"  said  he,  "you  have  made  a  mistake.  I  will  make  a 
computation  and  give  it  to  you." 

I  will  not  weary  you  with  the  exact  figures,  but  they  show  that 
Indian  meal,  although  not  quite  so  near  to  Yoit's  standard  in  its 
relative  proportions  of  nutrient  as  oatmeal,  is  next  to  it  in  its 
nutrient  value. 

Assuming  that  it  takes  1000  lbs.  of  corn  to  make  200  lbs.  of 
pork,  we  have  in  that  corn  nearly  900  lbs.  of  nutrients,  well  bal- 
anced. When  this  is  fed  to  hogs  we  have  wasted  all  the  starch, 
a  considerable  part  of  the  protein,  and  we  have  almost  nothing  but 
fat,— and  only  180  lbs.  of  that. 

The  general  result  of  Professor  Atwater*s  investigations,  applied 
to  the  dietaries  furnished  him  by  Col.  Wright  from  the  statistics 
of  Massachusetts,  serves  to  prove  that  the  great  waste  in  New 
England  is  in  the  enormous  excess  of  fat ;  which  we  eat,  but  cannot 
properly  digest  and  assimilate. 

Therefore  beef  rather  than  pork  is  the  farmer's  proper  objective 
point ;  because  in  the  production  of  beef  we  obtain  from  the  starch 
and  fat  of  the  corn  plant  a  larger  proportion  of  protein  or  nitrc^en 
than  can  be  found,  in  pork,  or,  indeed,  in  most  other  kinds  of 
animal  food. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  production  of  milk  and  cheese 
(especially  of  skimmed  milk  cheese),  provided  it  is  stewed  in  such 
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a  way  that  it  can  be  digested.  One  pound  of  ekimmed  milk  cheese, 
if  cooked  in  a  suitable  way,  affords  more  nutrition  than  three 
pounds  of  the  best  beef. 

When  I  first  accepted  the  invitation  to  give  this  lecture,  I  sug- 
gested to  Mr.  Appleton  of  your  Committee  that  the  title  should 
be  "  Was  Nebuchadnezzar  so  badly  off,  after  all,  when  he  went  to 
grass." 

Nebuchadnezzar  had  lived  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  as  we  do ;  and 
when  he  went  to  grass,  he  went  to  a  more  wholesome  food.  We 
need  more  vegetables  and  less  fat — more  garden  and  less  farm. 

^o  address  of  mine  would  be  complete  unless  it  contained  some 
figures ;  and  I  will  now  venture  to  repeat  some  figures  upon  food 
which  I  have  given  elsewhere,  but  which  I  am  very  sure  will  bear 
repetition,  even  if  they  weary  you  a  little  in  their  recital. 

I  suppose  that  what  has  led  to  my  being  here  today  is,  mainly, 
the  fact  that  I  have  attempted  to  measure  the  price  of  life,  and  to 
determine,  more  exactly  than  any  one  has  yet  done,  the  proportions 
and  relative  cost  to  working  people  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter, 
under  present  conditions  of  life. 

My  earliest  investigations  had  for  their  objective  point  a  deter- 
mination of  the  money  value  of  the  annual  production  of  this 
country  —  an  appalling  problem,  but  one  which  I  msiy  believe  has 
been  solved  with  approximate  accuracy,  for  the  reason  that  many 
lines  of  similar  investigation,  which  have  since  been  pursued 
under  the  supervision  of  Col.  Wright,  Prof.  Hadley  and  others, 
have  led  to  almost  identical  conclusions.  Not  to  weary  you  with 
incomprehensible  figures  of  unnumbered  millions,  I  will  simply 
announce,  as  a  fact  appearing  at  the  end  of  the  whole  investiga- 
tion, the  following,  viz. :  that  the  average  sum  earned  by,  and  so 
available  for  subsistence  of,  each  adult  person  does  not,  as  regards 
nine-tenths  of  our  population,  exceed  forty  cents  per  day. 

The  working  group  (as  distinguished  from  the  family  group) 
consists  of  three  persons,  i.  e.,  each  person,  who  is  engaged  in  any 
kind  of  gainful  occupation  for  which  he  or  she  is  paid  in  money 
wholly  or  in  part,  sustains  two  others.  The  family  group  is  a 
fraction  under  five  persons.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  who  are  engaged  in  an}'  kind  of  gainful  occupation 
are  what  may  be  called  working  people  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the 
word.  I,  myself,  claim  to  be  a  working  man  ;  but  what  I  mean  is 
that  ninety  per  cent  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  in  the 
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position  either  of  laborers,  mechanics,  factory  operatives,  domes- 
tic servants,  or  small  farmers  who  work  harder  than  their  hired 
men ;  or  are  clerks,  salesmen,  teachers  in  the  common  schools,  or 
engaged  in  similar  occupations, —  people  whose  accumulated 
wealth  consists  merely  of  small  savings,  and  whose  daily  bread 
depends  substantially  upon  their  daily  exertion. 

With  respect  to  this  ninety  per  cent  each  one,  upon  the  average, 
must  be  sheltered,  clothed,  and  fed  on  what  fortj^  cents  or  less  will 
buy  each  day,  —  profits  and  taxes  having  been  previously  set  aside 
from  the  aggregate  production.  Here,  in  the  East,  where  ma- 
chinery has  been  most  effectively  applied,  the  average  income  of 
each  person  in  those  classes  may  be  rather  more.  In  the  South 
and  West,  where  manual  labor  is  applied  in  greater  measure,  it  is 
certainly  less. 

With  respect  to  this  class  of  persons,  one-half  the  price  of  life 
is  the  price  of  food.  Of  each  fifty  cents  which  a  mechanic  in 
Massachusetts  will  expend  for  himself  and  his  family,  twenty-five 
cents  on  the  average  will  be  paid  for  food,  supplying  one  adult  per- 
son for  one  day.  We  may  count  two  children  of  ten  years  of  age  or 
under  as  equal  to  one  adult  in  their  consuming  power. 

Of  this  expenditure  of  twenty-five  cents,  —  if  the  subsistence 
of  the  factory  operatives  of  New  England  and  of  the  Middle  States 
may  be  taken  as  a  fair  standard  of  the  whole  (they  being  chiefly 
adult  women) — the  proportion  of  each  kind  of  food  is  substantially 
as  follows :  — 

9^  cents  for  meat  and  fish, — of  which  about  three  and  a  half 

cents  is  for  beef. 
5       "for  milk,  butter,  and  cheese. 
i     "for  eggs. 

2J  "     for  bread. 

2  "for  vegetables. 

2  "for  sugar  and  syrup. 

1  "for  tea  and  coffee. 

1  "for  fruit,  salt,  spice,  pickles,  etc. 

23^  cents  in  all ;  1^  cents  may  be  added  for  sundries,  making  25 
cents  per  day  per  adult. 

.  You  will  observe  that  three-fifths  of  tbfs  sum  is  expended  for 
animal  products,  — meat,  fish,  milk,  butter,  cheese,  and  egg^ }  and 
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since  food  is  one-half  the  price  of  life,  it  follows  that  three-tenths 
of  the  entire  price  of  life  for  ninety  per  cent  of  the  population  of 
the  United  States  is  expended  for  animal  products,  provided  peo- 
ple on  the  average  live  as  well  as  the  factory  operatives  of  New 
England  and  the  Middle  States.  I  do  not  suppose  that  they  do 
live  as  well ;  but  we  may  say,  I  think  with  certainty,  that  by  so 
much  as  they  eat  less  or  poorer  food  they  are  inadequately  served. 

This  is  not  a  high  standard,  —  far  from  it ;  but  all  observation 
sustains  Professor  Atwater's  scientific  analysis.  It  consists  too 
much  of  meat,  and  too  much  of  fat.  It  is  not  a  scientific  ration. 
A  scientific  ration  quite  as  nutritious,  quite  as  varied,  and  much 
more  wholesome  can  be  purchased  for  from  one-half  to  two- thirds 
the  money.  The  women  in  the  Sherborn  Prison  are  well  nourished 
at  about  one-half  the  expense  which  I  have  given,  to  wit:  at  about 
thirteen  cents  a  day ;  and  notwithstanding  their  customary  bad 
condition  when  sent  to  prison,  and  though  remaining  for  terms 
too.  short  to  admit  of  putting  them  in  a  condition  of  complete 
health,  they  yet  gain  both  in  weight  and  strength,  almost  in- 
variably. 

Computing  by  this  standard  of  the  factory  operatives  of  New 
England  and  the  United  States,  we  reach  results  in  millions,  that 
are  somewhat  astounding.  If  each  person  in  the  present  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  (counting  two  children  of  ten  years  or 
under  as  one  adult)  is  served  in  this  proportion,  the  meat  and  fish 
ration  eaten  by  them  costs  each  year     .         .        $1,825,000,000 

The  milk,  butter,  and  cheese,  at  the  rate  of 
one-half  to  two-thirds  of  a  pint  of  milk  per 
day,  one  to  one  and  one-fourth  ounces  of  but- 
ter, and  a  scrap  of  cheese,  cost,  at  average 
retail  prices $912,500,000 

The  eggs,  at  one  for  every  other  day,  at 
twelve  cts.  per  dozen,  amount  per  j'ear  to 
over $91,000,000 


$2,828,500,000 
Vegetable  food,  tea,  coffee,  etc.,  1,825,000,000 


$4,653,500,000* 


*At  the  Average  of  the  ration  of  the  working  people  of  Massachusetts, 
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The  consumption  of  poultry  and  eggs,  at  retail  prices,  taken 
sepai'ately,  comes  to  at  least  the  value  of  $200,000,000  per  year ; 
or  more  than  the  combined  value  of  the  product  of  the  silver  mines 
and  the  product  of  the  pig-iron  furnaces,  with  the  entire  wool 
clip  added. 

These  rations  or  proportions  may  well  be  considered  when  eco- 
nomic legislation  is  under  consideration. 

The  least  conspicuous  industries  are  the  most  important ;  and 
the  most  aggressive  and  overbearing,  like  the  silver  interests  (so 
called),  are  of  the  least  possible  consequence.  The  product  of 
the  hen  yards,  in  eggs  alone,  is,  as  I  have  so  often  had  occasion  to 
say  of  late,  more  than  double  that  of  the  silver  mines. 

At  three  and  a  half  cents  to  each  person  per  day  for  beef,  the 
value  of  the  beef  consumed  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States 
would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $600,000,000  a  year ;  or  more 
than  the  entire  product  of  all  our  textile  factories  put  together. 
How  much  more  it  is  than  three  and  a  half  cent's  worth  a  day 
cannot  be  computed. 

I  have  thus  brought  before  you  in  a  hasty  manner  three  separate 
directions  in  which  the  application  of  science  has  yet  a  vast  and 
almost  unexplored  field : — 

First.  Determination  of  the  ration  due  to  the  land ; — science 
applied  to  the  production  of  protein,  fat,  and  starch  in  vegetable 
growths,  in  right  proportions  for  the  food  of  beasts  as  well  as  of 
man. 

Second.    Science  applied  to  the  consumption  of  protein,  fat, 

which  I  haye  previously  given  you,  the  consumption  of  the  present  popula- 
tion of  the  people  of  this  country  would  be — 

Meat  and  fish,  11  cents  a  day,    .     .    $2,007,600,000 

Milk,  butter,  cheese,  and  eggs,  6     "       ♦*  .     .       1,095,000,000 

Vegetable  food,  8     "       «  .     .       1,440,000,000 


25  $4,542,500,000 

Mr.  David  A.  V^ells  estimates  our  liquor  bill  at  about      .  500,000,000 


Total,  over $5,000,000,000 

This  is  too  much,  because  we  live  better  in  Massachusetts  than  they  do  in 
many  places,  and  our  food  costs  more  here  than  it  does  in  the  West.  Tet  I 
think  $4,000,000,000  would  not  be  too  high. 

How  much  of  it  is  wasted? 

How  much  is  badly  cooked? 

Can  you  bear  to  think  of  it? 
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and  starch  by  beasts,  in  the  prodaction  of  meat  and  dairy  products 
at  the  lowest  cost. 

Third,     Science  applied  to  the  consumption  of  food  by  man. 

To  these  must  be  added  the  most  difficult  problem  of  all  —  sci^ 
ence  applied  to  the  retail  distribution  of  perishable  products. 

There  is  one  street  in  Boston  which  I  suppose  is  the  most  costlj'^ 
one  to  pass  across  that  can  anywhere  be  named.  It  is  Commer- 
cial Street.  On  its  eastern  side  good  fish  are  often  sold  at  whole- 
sale for  one-half  a  cent  per  pound.  On  the  western  side  of  the 
street  fish  of  the  same  quality  are  sold  at  from  six  to  ten  cents  per 
pound.  Why  does  it  cost  so  much  to  carry  fish  across  that  street 
for  distribution  ? 

Here  is  Samuel  Howe's  bread.  Three  cents  a  pound  for  most 
excellent  bread.  Here  is  the  bread  sold  by  a  prominent  baker  at 
his  shop  in  Boston  which  is  nearest  to  the  dwelling  places  of  the 
poor.  The  price  is  nearly  six  cents  per  pound.  The  bread  is  no 
better  than  that  made  by  Samuel  Howe,  if  as  good.  Where  is  the 
Samuel  Howe  of  Boston  ? 

The  meat  in  this  cooking  vessel  is  good  meat,  of  which  enough 
can  be  bought  in  Quincy  Market  every  day  to  feed  one  thousand 
people — as  I  am  assured  by  the  market-men. 

Where  is  the  measure  of  intelligence,  on  the  part  of  those  who 
need  to  save  their  money,  which  may  enable  them  to  buy  this 
meat,  and  to  cook  it  properly,  as  readily  as  I  can  do  it?  To  be 
sure  the  price  would  rise  a  little  if  it  were  in  demand  for  anything 
but  rendering  into  fat — yet  now  it  is  all  wasted. 

It  has  been  in  dealing  with  these  subtle  problems  in  economic 
science  that  I  have  gone  so  far  afield  in  the  treatment  of  matters 
of  which  I  found  myself  very  ignorant  at  the  beginning,  and  of 
which  even  today  I  know  but  little  if  any  more  than  yourselves. 
All  that  I  can  do  is  to  urge  upon  you  the  vast  importance  of  these 
matters,  and  to  suggest  to  the  members  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horliculturfll  Society  that  there  is  need  of  the  application  of  right 
principles  and  accurate  methods,  like  those  of  horticulture,  in  the 
production  of  beef,  milk,  butter,  cheese,  and  eggs,  as  well  as  in 
the  production  of  vegetables  and  fruit. 

When  this  shall  have  been  done,  the  science  of  agriculture  will 
perhaps  be  as  far  advanced  as  the  science  of  floriculture  and  of 
fruit  production  has  already  been   through  the  efforts  of  this 

Society. 
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What  we  most  need  is  to  save  waste.  We  are  wasting  good 
land  in  New  England  b}'  letting  it  lie  idle  for  want  of  brains  and 
capital ;  laborers  to  work  it  are  wanting.  We  are  wasting  hay  by- 
feeding  it  to  stock  when  chopped  corn  stalks  would  serve  as  well. 
We  are  wasting  food  on  every  table — perhaps  proportionately 
more  on  the  tables  of  the  poor  than  on  those  of  the  well-to-do.  We 
are  smothered  in  our  own  grease,  and,  like  Nebuchadnezzar, 
we  need  to  be  sent  to  grass. 

But  what  if  we  saved  all  this  wasted  wealth — what  should  we 
do  with  it?  Perhaps  it  would  bring  about  the  realization  of  the 
dream  of  the  labor  reformer — eight  hours  for  work,  eight  hours 
for  sleep,  and  eight  hours  for  leisure. 

When  we  earn  our  leisure  by  saving  waste  We  shall  perhaps  know 
what  to  do  with  it.  The  "  Old  Bohemian,"  in  his  Cookery  Book, 
says  that  "  leisure  consists  in  the  diligent  and  intelligent  use  of 
time."  Whether  the  leisure  which  I  have  devoted  to  this  lecture 
merits  the  second  adjective  in  his  definition,  I  leave  to  you  to  decide. 

The  apparatus  mentioned  on  page  91  as  in  operation  during 
the  lecture  is  shown  in  vertical  section  in  the  subjoined  illustration. 


THE   ALADDIN   COOKER. 
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BSrERENCBS  TO  CUT. 

AAA  A  A.— Box  made  of  pine  wood  1)4  to  Z  inches  thick,  according  to  size 

of  cooker. 
B— Lining  of  tin  or  tinned  copper  fitted  with  arm  of  copper  B'  B'  through 

which  the  water  circulates,  and  in  which  it  is  heated  by  the  lamp  L. 

This  arm  should  be  3  inches  broad  by  1  inch  deep. 
CC— Cooking  vessel  which  may  be  of  metal ;  preferably  of  porcelain  or  of 

glass. 
DD — Felt  lining  to  cover. 
£ — Cord  attached  to  perforated  ears  or  rings  F  F. 
6GG60— Water  in  circulation,  heated  by  lamp  L  to  about  200^ . 
HH — Hood  of  tin  around  the  arm  B'  B',  to  concentrate  the  heat  upon  it. 
I — Vent  to  tin  hood  for  draft 
J — Tin  guard  to  keep  heat  from  wood. 
K — Faucet  to  draw  off  water. 

Ij — ^Lamp  with  wick  3^  to  1  inch  wide,  according  to  size  of  cooker. 
M — Orifice  for  thermometer. 

N — Orifice  to  cooking  vessel,  with  screw  cap  for  thermometer. 
Bounded  corners  are  desirable  inside  for  convenience   in  keeping  clean. 
Begin  with  tepid  or  cold  water  if  glass  vessels  are  used. 

The  essay  was  also  illustrated  by  samples  of  Samuel  Howe's 
bread  ;  which  was  cut  up  and  tasted  b}'  many  of  the  audience  with 
satisfaction — it  was  not  quite  so  white  as  the  Boston  bread  but  was 
of  excellent  quality.* 

Discussion. 

O.  B.  Hadwen  said  that  he  highly  approved  the  essay.  We  are 
the  most  extravagant  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and  the 
time  is  coming,  and  we  are  not  far  from  it,  when  the  principles 

*  Since  this  paper  was  read,  the  author  has  supplied  the  following  detailed 
directions  and  illustration,  for  constructing  a  cheaper  form  of  this  cooker : 

Take  a  common  butter  firkin  or  keg,  marked  AAA  on  the  diagram.  In  this 
put  a  wooden  pail,  marked  BBB,  or  an  unpainted  tin  pail,  so  as  to  make  a 
distance  of  about  one  inch  between.  Pack  this  space  between  the  two  with 
sawdust,  CCC.  Over  the  edges  of  the  firkin  and  the  pail,  which  should  be  on 
a  level,  place  the  annular  tin  cover,  DD,  to  prevent  water  or  grease  getting 
into  the  sawdust.  Cover  the  firkin  with  a  wooden  cover,  E.  Put  also  an  in- 
side cover,  Ff  over  the  pail.  Inside  the  pail,  with  room  enough  around  it 
for  at  least  half  an  inch  of  water,  place  a  porcelain  jar  or  stone  pot,  F^  in 
which  put  the  food  to  be  cooked.  Insert  two  large  corks,  GO,  through  the 
wall  of  the  firkin  and  of  the  pail,  each  pierced  with  a  half-inch  hole.  In  these 
holes  place  a  tin  or  copper  pipe,  ffff,  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  packed  water- 
tight ;  any  other  method  of  securing  a  water-tight  joint  may  be  used.  Fill 
the  pail  with  water  so  as  to  cover  both  the  orifices  to  these  pipes.    The  water 
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laid  down  by  the  essayist  must  be  applied  amongst  us,  as  necessity 
has  caused  them  to  be  Id  other  nations. 

Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  said  that  he  could  not  allow  the  essay- 
ist to  go  away  without  an  assurance  of  the  great  gratification  we 
had  derived  from  listening  to  his  suggestions.  By  his  wisdom  he 
has  given  us  food  for  thought,  enough  for  the  rest  of  our  lives.  The 

is  marked  WW,  At  the  place  marked  KK,  broaden  the  water  pipe  so  as  to 
get  more  heat.  It  should  here  be  wide  enough  for  the  edges  to  project  out- 
side the  lamp  chimney,  with  the  under  side  concave,  and  then  the  condensed 
moisture  will  not  drop  upon  the  chimney  and  break  it.  Set  the  whole  appa- 
ratus on  the  edge  of  a  table.  Underneath  the  tin  or  copper  arm  or  pipe,  ffHf 
set  the  lamp  /,  on  a  chair  or  stool.  If  a  tin  hood  J,  is  ^ut  around  this  tin 
pipe  a  little  way  ft'om  it,  the  water  in  the  pipe  will  be  heated  more  rapidly. 
Light  the  lamp  with  the  wick  low  at  first,  and  keep  it  low  until  the  metal  hood 
is  heated ;  then  put  it  up  high,  and  after  that  it  will  not  smoke. 


Xea/t  %  Size 


Since  this  form  of  the  cooker  was  designed,  I  have  had  one  made  of  two 
firkins  —  worth  ten  cents  each  —  and  about  fifty  cents  worth  of  tin  work.  In 
a  stone  pot  I  have  made  most  excellent  beef  bouilli ;  and  fricasseed  chicken  out 
of  very  ancient  hens;  and  have  cooked  half  a  ham,  etc.,  etc. 

Meat  may  be  cooked  in  its  own  juice  or  in  water.  After  the  food  is  cooked 
it  will  merely  keep  hot,  and  become  more  tender,  as  long  as  the  lamp  is  kept 
burning. 
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speaker  hoped  the  essayist  might  have  been  able  to  give  us  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  kinds  of  fruit  most  desirable  as  food.  He 
(Mr.  Wilder)  has  it  on  his  table  every  day  in  the  year,  mostly  un- 
cooked, and  has  not  had  a  serious  case  of  dysentery  in  his  family 
for  fifty  years — an  exemption  which  he  attributed  to  the  free  use  of 
ripe  fruit.  He  concluded  by  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Atkinson  for  his  ver}*  useAil  and  interesting  lecture,  which  was 
unanimously  passed. 

Mr.  Atkinson  said  he  knew  the  value  of  fruit,  and  most  heartily 
concurred  with  what  Mr.  Wilder  had  said  of  its  value.  The  great 
problem  in  regard  to  this  as  well  as  other  perishable  commodities 
is  how  to  get  them  to  the  consumer  without  too  great  expense  for 
packages,  transportation,  and  distribution.  They  frequently  cost 
the  consumer  two  or  three  times  the  wholesale  price.  Bananas 
contain  more  nitrogen  than  any  other  fruit.  He  still  recollected 
the  taste  of  some  dried  bananas  sent  to  his  father  forty  years  ago ; 
and  he  hoped  to  see  this  fruit  become  plenty  and  cheap.  The 
economical  side  is  the  most  serious  part.  The  wheat  of  which  the 
excellent  bread  shown  here  as  sold  at  three  cents  per  pound  was 
made  probably  came  from  Dakota.  One  man  can  produce  5000 
bushels  of  wheat  in  300  days,  and  this  makes  1000  barrels  of  flour. 
The  labor  of  one  man  puts  the  wheat  into  the  barrel,  the  labor  of 
one  man  and  a  half  moves  it  from  Dakota  to  New  York,  and  one- 
half  a  man's  time  keeps  the  entire  machinery  of  manufacture 
and  movement  in  order.  The  speaker  estimated  that  the  labor 
of  seven  persons  w^ould  yield  to  a  thousand  men  their  proportion 
of  bread.  In  Boston  bread  costs  six  cents  per  pound  instead  of 
three,  and  the  largest  part  of  this  cost  is  in  getting  it  firom  the 
mouth  of  the  oven  to  the  mouth  of  the  consumer.  In  New  York 
the  price  is  three  cents;  in  London  four  cents.  The  hardest 
problem  connected  with  the  food  question  is  the  retail  distribution 
of  products. 

William  C.  Strong  said  that  so  many  points  had  been  sug- 
gested by  the  essayist  that  we  hardly  knew  what  to  say.  Mr. 
Cushman,  of  Plymouth  County,  says  that  he  cannot  afford  to  use 
hay  to  make  milk,  and  has  made  other  very  positive  statements  of 
what  he  can  and  cannot  afford  to  do.  Mr.  Atkinson's  paper  has 
opened  a  wide  field;  the  question  before  us  is  the  maintenance 
of  our  men  and  womep. 

President  Walcott  said  it  is  certain  that  the  most  perfect  condi- 
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tions  of  physical  life,  in  Massachusetts,  exist  in  our  penal  institu- 
tions. The  inmates  of  the  prisons  at  Concord  and  Sherborn  are 
better  fed  and  clothed  than  the  average  workingman.  If  we 
should  do  as  much  for  the  law-abiding  citizen,  it  will  be  a  greater 
triumph  than  success  in  horticulture. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  from  a  lady  how  to  cook 
cheese,  referred  to  Williams's  "  Chemistry  of  Cooking."  He  gave 
an  account  of  an  experiment  of  his  own  in  making  a  cheese 
souffl^e  which  proved  delicious.  He  took  a  pound  and  a  half  of 
the  skimmiest  cheese  (which  he  broke  up  with  a  hatchet),  two 
loaves  of  stale  baker's  bread,  two  quarts  of  skimmed  milk,  salt, 
pepper  (black  and  Caj-enne),  dry  mustard,  and  about  a  salt 
spoonful  of  bicarbonate  of  soda.  The  mixture  was  kept  simmer- 
ing over  night  in  a  water-bath ;  and  at  breakfast  the  fish  balls  and 
brown  bread  were  neglected  for  it.  Though  it  was  not  indi- 
gestible, one  who  partook  of  it  very  freely  was  made  sick,  so  much 
nitrogen  and  protein  making  it  too  rich.  One  pound  of  skim- 
med milk  cheese,  which  has  sometimes  been  sold  for  a  cent  and  a 
half  per  pound,  if  rendered  digestible  is  worth  as  much  as  three 
pounds  of  sirloin  beef,  costing  sixty  cents — that  is,  it  has  as  much 
nutritive  value.  Cheese  is  too  much  neglected  as  an  article  of  food, 
in  this  country.  The  Parmesan  cheese  served  with  macaroni  is 
a  cooked  cheese.  In  Italy  it  is  common  to  serve  grated  cheese 
with  vegetable  soup,  and  he  had  had  it  thus  served  in  New  York. 
When  stewed,  or  grated  and  cooked  in  soups  or  with  macaroni, 
it  is  digestible  and  cheap  food. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry,  Mr.  Atkinson  said  that  butter  is  only 
fat — it  gives  the  element  of  fat  required  in  a  well  balanced  dietary. 
Oleomargarine  when  well  made  of  good  suet  is  a  wholesome  fat 
food ;  and,  if  sold  for  no  more  than  it  is  fairly  worth,  he  saw  no 
objection  to  using  it.  He  thought  the  dairy  people  were  making  a 
mistake  in  fighting  it. 

O.  M.  Tinkham,  of  North  PomfVet,  Vt.,  said  that  a  person,  near 
this  city,  has  kept  from  six  hundred  to  a  thousand  swine,  which 
were  fed  on  city  refuse  until  it  was  thought  to  give  them  the 
cholera.  These  hogs  were  cooked  in  great  vats,  the  fat  floating 
at  the  top,  and  five  hundred  tubs  of  it  were  seen  marked  with  the 
name  of  a  person  in  New  England  who  runs  a  creamery. 

President  Walcott  said  that  he  had  had  as  much  to  do  with  the 
execution  of  the  laws  in  regard  to  oleomargarine  as  any  one,  and 
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he  thought  the  State  amply  protected ;  there  is  no  possibility  of 
selling  a  pound  of  oleomargarine  under  any  other  name. 

Mr.  Atkinson  said,  in  pursuance  of  his  previous  statements, 
that  good  bread  can  be  made  for  less  than  three  cents  per  pound. 
We  need  a  capitalist  who  will  seek  his  fortune  in  making  bread. 
Bread  made  of  American  flour  is  sold  in  London  for  less  than 
four  cents  per  pound. 

The  announcement  for  the  next  Saturday  was  a  paper  by  W.  W. 
Rawson,  on  "Vegetable  Growing." 


BUSINESS   MEETING. 

Saturday,  February  27,  1886.    . 
An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'clock, 
Vice-President  C.  H.  B.  Breck  in  the  chair. 

William  H.  Spooner,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  appointed 
January  30,  to  nominate  a  candidate  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  Vege- 
table Committee,  caused  by  the  death  of  George  W.  Pierce, 
reported  the  name  of  P.  G.  Hanson,  of  Woburn,  who  was  there- 
upon unanimously  elected. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  the  medals  offered  by  the  Royal 
Union  for  the  Cultivation  of  Flower  Roots,  at  Haarlem,  to  be 
awarded  for  the  best  exhibitions  of  Hyacinths  at  the  Spring  Ex- 
hibition of  this  Society,  had  been  received.  He  also  laid  before 
the  Society  a  letter  from  the  above  mentioned  Union  in  regard  to 
medals  to  be  offered  as  prizes  for  flowering  bulbs  at  the  Spring 
Exhibition  of  this  Society,  in  1887,  and  a  letter  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural  Society  (which  had  received  the  same 
proposition)  in  regard  thereto.  The  subject  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Establishing  Prizes,  with  full  powers. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  March  6. 

MEETING  FOR  DISCUSSION. 

Vegetable  Growing. 

By  Waeben  W.  Rawson,  Arlington. 

This  subject  is  one  which  enlists  the  attention  of  very  many 
of  our  horticulturists  at  the  present  time.      In  the  practical  pur- 
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suit  of  it,  success  depends  more  on  the  man  than  on  anything 
else ;  presuming  him  to  have  secured  the  proper  soil,  which  should 
be  a  light  sandy  loam.  In  the  vicinity  of  any  of  our  cities,  lai^e 
and  small,  can  be  seen  small  places  devoted  to  the  growing  of 
vegetables,  either  as  a  special  business  or  in  connection  with 
some  other  branch  of  agriculture.  It  is  now  one  of  the  principal 
lines  of  business  carried  on  in  the  vicinity  of  large  markets,  and  is 
every  year  growing  larger  and  larger,  and  extending  farther  and 
farther  from  the  cities.  The  suburban  land  is  becoming  too  valu- 
able for  this  use,  being  wanted  for  building  lots  or  for  manufact- 
uring establishments,  which  must  be  located  near  the  large  cities 
on  account  of  railroads  and  help.  These  requirements  are  fast 
filling  up  the  suburbs  of  Boston  for  five  or  six  miles  out ;  within 
.  which  distance  scarcely  any  land  available  for  gardening  now  re- 
mains unappropriated. 

The  varying  demand  of  the  markets  governs  the  amount  of 
business  done  by  growers  in  the  large  suburban  towns ;  but  the 
product  of  two  or  three  acres  can  be  readily  disposed  of  in  almost 
any  town  containing  from  four  to  five  thousand  inhabitants — and 
in  such  markets  the  prices  are  much  better  than  in  large  ones, 
and  a  profit  is  sure  on  a  limited  quantity. 

The  vegetables  grown  are  comprised  in  the  following  list :  — 
Artichokes,  Asparagus,  Beans  (Bush  and  Pole),  Beets  of  various 
kinds,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Cabbages  (early  and  late) ,  Carrots,  Cauli- 
flowers, Celery,  Com,  Cucumbers,  Dandelions,  £gg  Plants,  En- 
dive, Leeks,  Lettuce,  Martynias,  Melons,  Mushrooms,  Onions, 
Parslej',  Parsnips,  Peas,  Peppers,  Potatoes,  Radishes,  Rhubarb, 
Salsify  (Oyster  Plant),  Sea  Kale,  Spinach,  Squashes,  Tomatoes, 
Turnips,  and  Water  Cress. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  some  of  these ;  but  time  and  space 
will  not  permit  me  to  speak  minutely  of  them  all.  I  will  there- 
fore give  an  account  of  the  soil  and  mode  of  cultivation  needed  by 
so&e,  and  describe  their  peculiarities ;  selecting  the  most  impor- 
tant, and  taking  them  in  the  order  in  which*  they  appear  in  the 
foregoing  list:  — 

Artichokes  {Cynara  Scolymus). — ^The  soil  required  is  a  deep 
sandy  loam.  In  this  country  the  artichoke  is  but  little  known, 
as  people  generally  have  not  learned  to  use  it ;  but  it  is  of  the  easiest 
possible  culture,  being  hardy  in  our  climate  and  readily  propagated 
from  roots  or  suckers.  The  Green  Globe  is  the  principal  variety.  It 
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shonld  be  grown  in  towb  three  and  a  half  feet  apart,  and  the  plants 
two  feet  apart  in  the  row.  The  flower  head,  which  shonld  be  taken 
before  it  has  reached  maturity,  is  the  edible  portion,  and  is  eaten 
either  cooked  or  in  the  raw  state.  The  shoots  are  sometimes 
blanched  in  the  same  manner  as  endive,  and  are  then  used  as  a 
salad. 

Asparagus. — This  will  thrive  on  almost  any  sandy  soil,  even  if 
quite  light ;  and  the  lighter  the  soil,  other  things  being  equal,  the 
earlier  the  crop  may  be  got  off.  It  may  be  grown  continuously 
on  the  same  land  almost  any  number  of  years  without  being 
renewed.  It  takes  four  years  from  the  sowing  of  the  seed  before 
a  full  crop  can  be  cut.  In  preparing  the  land  a  liberal  dressing  of 
manure  should  be  given,  and  this  should  be  thoroughly  and 
deeply  worked  in.  In  setting  the  plants,  care  must  be  taken  to 
spread  the  roots  out  properly,  the  best  plan  being  to  plough  out 
light  furrows  or  drills  three  and  a  half  or  four  feet  apart,  and 
put  the.plants  a  foot  apart  in  the  rows.  When  the  plants  have 
become  sufficiently  established  to  be  fit  for  cutting,  this  is  fol- 
lowed up  each  season  until  about  the  first  of  July,  or  when  green 
peas  begin  to  come  on.  After  this  the  tops  are  allowed  to  grow 
until  fall,  when  they  are  mowed  off  and  a  liberal  dressing  of 
manure  is  put  on. 

This  vegetable  is  one  of  the  best  for  shipping,  and  therefore  it 
may  be  grown  at  a  considerable  distance  from  market,  where  land 
is  cheaper  and  where  it  may  be  made  much  more  profitable  than 
if  grown  on  the  high  priced  land  very  near  the  large  cities.  The 
two  principal  varieties  are  the  Conover's  Colossal  and  Moore's  New 
Giant.  The  former  has  long  been  the  leading  market  sort,  but 
it  is  claimed  that  the  newer  strain  is  superior  in  size  and  quality. 

Beaks. — ^The  English  or  broad  varieties  are  but  little  grown  in 
this  country,  but  are  worthy  of  more  general  cultivation  than  they 
have  feceived.  They  will  succeed  best  in  a  strong  moist  soil, 
and  cool  situation.  They  shonld  be  planted  as  early  as  the  ground 
can  be  properly  fitted. in  spring,  in  drills  three  feet  apart,  the 
beans  five  or  six  inches  apart  in  the  drill.  When  the  pods  begin 
to  form  it  is  well  to  pinch  off  the  ends  of  the  shoots,  so  as  to 
throw  the  nourishment  into  the  pods  Instead  of  letting  it  go  to  in- 
crease the  size  of  the  plants. 

The  Bush  varieties  are  quite  an  important  crop  in  our  market 
gardens,  and    will  succeed  best  on  a  rather  light  sandy  loam. 
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They  shoald  be  grown  in  drills  three  and  a  half  feet  apart,  the 
beans  being  put  about  six  inches  apart  in  the  drill.  The  ear- 
liest market  varieties  are  the  Six  Weeks  and  Early  Mohawk. 
These  are  followed  by  the  White,  Black,  and  Golden  Wax,  which 
are  succeeded  by  the  Yellow  Cranberry  and  Dwarf  Horticultural. 
All  these  are  planted  in  this  locality  about  the  first  week  in  May. 

The  Pole  varieties  are  less  hardy  than  the  bush  sorts,  and  are 
planted  about  two  weeks  later ;  in  rows  three  and  a  half  feet  apart 
and  hills  two  feet  apart  in  the  row.  The  principal  varieties  are 
the  Red  Cranberry,  Pole  Horticultural,  Sieva  or  Small  Lima,  and 
Large  White  Lima. 

Although  there  are  some  other  sorts  of  garden  beans,  these  are 
the  leading  ones  grown. 

Beets  come  next  in  order.  The  earliest  are  the  Egyptian, 
Eclipse,  and  Bastian.  By  some  the  Egyptian  is  called  the  earli- 
est, but  others  say  the  Bastian  is  just  as  early,  and  others  the 
Eclipse.  The  Egyptian  is  a  very  early  beet,  and  is  very  good 
when  small ;  but  when  full  grown  it  is  woody,  and  of  very  poor 
quality.  The  Bastian  is,  I  think,  just  as  early ;  it  is  not  a  true 
blood  beet,  but  is  sweet  and  of  very  good  quality  at  all  times  of 
the  year.  The  Eclipse  is  quite  new,  having  been  in  the  market 
only  four  or  five  years ;  it  is  a  blood  beet,  very  fine  grained,  of 
good  shape  and  good  at  all  seasons  of  the  year ;  and  it  is  perhaps  the 
most  popular  of  all  beets  at  the  present  time.  The  next  we  shall 
name  is  the  Dewing ;  this  is  the  kind  most  extensively  grown,  and 
is  in  my  judgment  the  best  of  all  for  summer  and  winter,  being  a 
true  blood  beet  and  not  growing  too  large  for  table  use.  It  Is 
the  kind  roost  used  for  greens,  and  is  in  favor  for  the  family 
kitchen  garden.  There  are  several  kinds  grown  for  feeding  cattle, 
such  as  the  Long  Red,  Red  Globe,  Yellow  Globe,  and  French 
Sugar. 

Beets  are  grown,  especially  the  earlier  varieties,  as  a  first  crop, 
and  are  planted  by  machine  in  rows  twelve  inches  apart ;  rows  be- 
ing left  out  at  proper  intervals  for  celery,  as  is  done  on  ridges  for 
horse-radish.  Of  the  three  eailiest  sorts  above  mentioned,  two  crops 
can  be  grown  on  the  same  land  each  year ;  the  first  being  sown 
about  the  fifteenth  of  April  and  a  second  about  the  fifteenth  of  July. 
Beets  require  good  land,  well  manured ;  and  if  desired  early  must 
be  left  quite  thin  in  the  row.  The  late  ones  or  those  of  the  second 
crop  can  be  grown  closer  together ;  this  applies  also  to  the  kinds 
used  for  cattle,  and  many  tons  of  these  can  be  raised  on  an  acre. 
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The  Cabbage  is  one  of  the  largest  of  vegetable  or  market  gar- 
den crops.  The  soil  selected  should  be  a  deep  loam,  quite  moist, 
for  the  early  crop ;  and  good  strong  land  for  the  later.  The  kinds 
are  very  numerous.  The  Early  York  is  about  as  early  as  any 
grown ;  the  heads  are  very  close  and  rather  small.  The  Early 
Etampes  is  very  similar ;  the  head  being  quite  pointed.  The  Early 
Wakefield  is  one  of  the  best ;  it  is  quite  large  and  early  and  is  ex- 
tensively grown,  as  is  also  Henderson's  Early  Summer,  which  is 
almost  the  only  one  at  the  present  time  grown  in  New  England 
for  second  early.  The  latter  is  about  a  week  later  than  the  Wake- 
field, but  is  very  much  larger — more  like  the  Flat  Dutch,  but  earlier. 
There  are  many  strains  of  this  variety  which  have  been  produced 
by  selection  within  the  past  few  years.  The  originator  of  this 
cabbage  was  Mr.  Abram  Vansicker,  of  Jamaica,  L.  I.  The  seed 
first  obtained  was  bought  by  Peter  Henderson  for  a  very  large 
price,  and  the  variety  received  the  name  of  the  Henderson  Cab- 
bage ;  or  Henderson's  Early  Summer.  Fottler's  Improved  Bruns- 
wick is  a  very  fine  variety,  of  which  too  much  can  hardly  be  said 
in  commendation.  It  is  very  large,  and  one  of  the  best  kinds  in 
cultivation  for  late  summer  or  early  fall  use. .  It  is  about  two 
weeks  later  than  Henderson's  Summer.  Next  come  the  Flat 
Dutch  and  the  Stone  Mason,  both  adapted  for  fall  and  winter  use ; 
the  Marblehead  Mammoth,  which  is  very  large ;  the  Curled  Savo}', 
preferred  by  some  for  winter  use ;  and  the  Drumhead  Savoy,  very 
much  larger  than  the  Curled  and  much  more  profitable  to  grow. 

Red  cabbages  are  used  for  pickling ;  there  are  two  varieties,  the 
Large  Red  Drumhead  and  the  Small  Red  Dutch. 

The  quantity  of  manure  that  may  be  applied  to  this  crop  is  very 
lai*ge.  It  will  take  twenty-five  cords  of  fine  manure  to  the  acre, 
with  a  ton  of  chemical  fertilizer,  and  a  liberal  supply  of  water  in  dry 
seasons.  It  is  thought  by  some  that  hog  manure  is  not  fit  for  cab- 
bages, but  I  save  all  my  manure  from  my  cellar,  where  I  keep 
fifty  or  sixty  large  hogs,  for  my  cabbage  crop. 

Cauliflowers: — Within  the  past  few  years  this  vegetable  has 
become  quite  popular  in  our  market,  and  during  the  past  season  was 
very  abundant  and  of  the  finest  quality,  but  not  very  profitable  ; 
the  price  ruling  ver}'  low.  The  season  was  very  favorable  for  their 
growth  and  every  one  made  good  flowers  ;  which  has  never  before 
been  the  case  within  my  recollection.  The  varieties  are  the  Early 
Snowball,  Extra  Early  Erfurt,  Half  Early  Paris,  and  Algiers.   The 
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Snowball  will  head  well  at  any  season  of  the  year  and  under 
almost  any  circumstances,  if  it  has  the  proper  culture.  The  Er- 
furt is  very  similar  to  the  Snowball ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  Snow- 
ball IS  a  variety  of  the  Erfurt ;  as  is  also  the  Sea  Foam,  which  I 
consider  the  best  of  all  varieties.  The  Half  Early  Paris  is  but 
very  little  grown  at  present,  the  Erfurt  and  its  varieties  being 
so  much  better.  The  Algiers  is  best  for  late,  being  very  large, 
and  is  most  grown  on  Long  Island. 

Celert. — This  vegetable  has  increased  in  use  and  popularity 
more  than  any  other  in  the  past  ten  years,  being  now  one  of  the 
leading  vegetables  in  our  market ;  and  no  table  would  be  consid- 
ered complete  without  a  large  bunch  of  well  bleached  celery.  Its 
cultivation  requires  very  moist  land,  or  a  sandy  loam  with  plenty 
of  water  for  irrigation. 

The  kinds  chiefly  sold  in  our  market  are  the  Arlington  for  early 
and  the  Boston  Market  for  late.  The  Boston  Market  is  the  best 
of  the  two  for  keeping,  although  the  Arlington  has  kept  veiy  well 
until  February.  The  Arlington  if  planted  about  the  fifth  of  April 
will  be  ready  for  banking  by  the  first  of  August,  and  will  continue 
all  the  season.  The  time  required  to  ripen  or  blanch  the  celery  at 
that  season  of  the  year  is  about  ten  days,  but  as  the  season  ad- 
vances and  the  weather  grows  cooler,  a  longer  time  is  required. 
If  to  be  marketed  at  about  Thanksgiving  time  the  Arlington  celery 
should  have  its  first  banking  at  the  beginning  of  October,  and  the 
Boston  Market  a  week  earlier.  It  is  quite  a  difficult  matter  to 
arrange  the  banking  of  ten  or  twenty  acres  of  celery  so  as  to 
have  a  well  distributed  supply  all  the  time  from  the  first  of  August 
throughout  the  season. 

This  crop  is  mostly  grown  after  some  other,  affording  a  second 
use  of  the  land  the  same  year ;  in  this  way  it  can  be  made  quite 
remunerative,  but  I  do  not  consider  it  a  very  profitable  crop  at  the 
prices  which  ruled  during  the  last  season.  When  the  price  will 
average  one  dollar  per  dozen  for  the  season  through,  there  is 
something  left  for  the  producer. 

Cucumbers. — Very  few  vegetables  are  so  popular,  and  few  are 
so  difficult  to  grow,  as  the  cucumber  —  especially  in  the  winter  sea- 
son* From  seeing  them  exhibited  on  our  tables  at  almost  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  any  one  might  suppose  they  are  very  easy  to 
produce ;  but  there  are  about  as  many  failures  as  successes,  in 
growing  them  in  the  winter.     Many  think  that  when  cucumbers 
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bring  twenty-five  cents  apiece  there  must  be  a  profit,  bat  really  the 
time  when  they  pay  best  is  when  they  bring  ten  or  twelve  cents 
each  at  wholesale.  They  are  cultivated  in  hot-beds  and  hot-houses. 
They  require  a  high  temperature ;  and  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
growing  them  in  winter  is  that  the  temperature  may  chance  to  fall 
below  a  given  point ;  and  then  they  begin  to  show  it,  and  decline 
or  die  ;  but  if  a  high  temperature  is  continually  maintained,  and 
proper  care  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  is  supplied  to  them, 
their  success  is  almost  certain. 

Corn. — This  crop  is  not  very  extensively  cultivated  by  market 
gardeners,  as  it  is  not  sufficiently  profitable  for  growing  on  high- 
priced  land.  Nevertheless  it  is  grown  by  them  to  some  extent  for 
the  first  early  market ;  and  more  largely  in  the  farm  gardens  farther 
aw  ay  from  the  city.  The  soil  should  be  a  well  prepared  sandy  loam, 
enriched  by  about  six  cords  per  acre  of  stable  manure,  broadcast, 
and  about  two  cords  applied  in  the  hill  or  drill ;  or,  if  preferred,  a 
dressing  of  fertilizer  may  be  used  in  the  hill  instead  of  the  manure ; 
but  it  is  always  well  to  have  some  manure  put  on  broadcast  for  the 
crop  to  feed  on  when  that  supplied  in  the  hill  is  exhausted.  Plant 
in  rows  three  or  three  and  a  half  feet  apait,  with  the  hills  three 
feet  apart  in  the  row ;  drop  five  or  six  kernels  per  hill,  and  after- 
wards thin  the  plants  to  three  or  four ;  cover  about  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  deep.  Afterwards  the  ground  should  be  frequently  stirred 
by  cultivating  and  hoeing. 

Dandelions. — This  vegetable  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  best, 
as  well  as  most  healthful,  of  spring  greens.  The  seed  is  sown 
in  the  early  spring,  and  it  requires  the  growth  of  all  one  season 
to  establish  a  large  root.  This  is  left  in  the  ground  over  winter 
for  spring  growing.  For  forcing,  it  may  be  dug  up  and  set  in 
rows  in  a  hot-bed  or  hot-house.  The  plants  can  be  brought  for- 
ward for  market  at  any  time,  by  putting  the  glass  on  the  beds,  or 
applying  heat  in  the  hot-house.  The  roots  are  used  sometimes  for 
making  beer ;  they  are  dug  and  dried,  and  are  then  ready  for  use 
at  any  time. 

£mdive. — This  is  another  vegetable  for  which  there  is  only  a 
very  limited  demand.  It  is  used  as  a  salad,  and  by  some  is  highly 
esteemed.  The  culture  is  very  simple,  and  it  will  succeed  on 
almost  any  good  garden  soil.  Select  if  possible  a  spot  where 
the  plants  will  not  be  fully  exposed  to  tbe  heat  and  drought.  Sow 
in  rows,  thinning  the  plants  to  one  foot  in  the  row. 
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It  is  not  ready  for  use  until  it  has  been  blanched,  which  is 
effected  by  tying  the  leaves  together  at  the  top  and  letting  them 
remain  for  a  few  weeks,  or  until  whitened. 

Leeks. — This  is  a  somewhat  peculiar  member  of  the  Onion  fam- 
ily, and  is  of  quite  easy  culture.  Sow  in  rofvs  or  drills  in  April, 
and  thin  the  plants  to  eight  or  ten  inches  in  the  row.  As  the 
plants  increase  in  size  they  should  be  earthed  up,  so  as  to  blanch 
the  bulbs,  which  are  the  edible  portion.  They  are  used  chiefly 
in  soups  and  stews,  for  flavoring.  There  are  two  principal  va- 
rieties, the  Musselburgh  Broad  Flag  and  the  Giant  Carentan. 

Lettuce. — This  is  one  of  the  principal  crops  of  the  market 
gardener,  especially  in  the  winter,  and  is  grown  very  extensively 
in  this  vicinity,  supplying  not  only  our  own  market,  but  to  some 
extent  that  of  New  York  and  also  of  Philadelphia.  There  are  many 
who  devote  a  large  number  of  sashes  to  the  growing  of  lettuce  in  the 
winter  season,  afterward  using  the  glass  for  cucumbers  and  other 
plants  in  spring.  There  are  also  at  the  present  time  many  houses 
heated  by  steam,  or  hot  water,  used  for  growing  lettuce.  When  I 
built  my  houses  it  was  said  by  some  of  our  old  and  experienced 
market  gardeners  that  they  never  would  pay.  But  it  is  a  note- 
worthy fact  that  today  the  same  men  have  houses  of  their  own, 
and  use  them  for  the  same  purpose. 

Not  many  years  ago  it  was  thought  that  lettuce  could  not  be 
raised  for  less  than  one  dollar  per  dozen  heads ;  but  today  we  sel- 
dom get  over  seventy-five  cents,  and  would  like  to  have  it  average 
as  high  as  fifty  cents,  for  all  grown  under  glass.  That  grown  in 
the  field  can  he  raised  and  sold  at  a  mueh  smaller  price,  say  fifteen 
or  twenty  cents  per  dozen. 

There  are  but  very  few  varieties  grown  here.  The  White-Seeded 
Tennisball  and  Curled  are  chosen  for  forcing,  and  the  Black- 
Seeded  Tennisball  and  AU-The-Year-Round  for  out-door  culture. 
To  have  lettuce  the  whole  season,  it  must  be  sown  every  ten  days 
throughout  the  year  and  twice  transplanted  into  beds  for  winter ; 
the  first  time  four  inches  apart ;  the  second  time  eight  inches  in 
hot-houses  or  seven  inches  in  hot-beds ;  which  will  give  fifty  heads 
under  each  sash  three  feet  by  six.  The  proper  distance  for  outside 
culture  is  twelve  inches  each  way.  To  secure  this,  some  sow  the 
seed  in  rows  twelve  inches  apart  and,  when  the  plants  reach  a 
proper  size,  thin  them  out  to  twelve  inches  in  the  row ;  but  it  is 
better  to  sow  in  a  bed  and  transplant  to  the  proper  distance.  The 
plants  will  usually  make  better  heads  if  treated  in  this  way. 
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Marttnias. — The  young  seed  pods  of  this  plant  are  used  for 
pickling.  The  plants  should  be  fully  three  feet  apart  each  way, 
as  they  are  of  ver^'  spreading  habit. 

Mushrooms. — ^This  is  a  very  peculiar  crop,  and  one  that  is  in 
many  respects  quite  difficult  to  grow.  The  best  plan  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Take  iVesh  horse  manure  and  use  only  the  finer  portion  of  it, 
shaking  out  all  the  straw  and  coarser  part.  Mix  this  with  fresh 
loam,  one  part  of  loam  to  two  parts  of  manure,  and  turn  every 
day,  to  keep  it  from  burning,  until  the  fiery  heat  is  nearly  all  out  of 
it.  Prepare  a  bed,  about  four  feet  wide  and  as  long  as  required ; 
put  in  the  mixture  about  eight  inches  in  depth,  making  it  very 
solid  as  it  is  put  in.  Let  it  remain  in  this  condition  until  the  tem- 
perature of  the  mass  has  fallen  to  ninety  degrees.  Then  make  holes 
two  or  three  inches  deep,  at  intervals  of  twelve  inches  each  wa}', 
into  which  put  the  spawn,  using  pieces  about  as  large  as  a  hen's 
^SS'  Cover  the  spawn  and  let  it  remain  for  eight  or  ten  days ; 
then  cover  the  whole  bed  with  fine  loam  to  the  depth  of  two  inches, 
making  it  firm  with  the  back  of  a  shovel  or  spade.  The  bed  must 
be  in  a  covered  situation,  and  the  prepared  soil  kept  dry  from  the 
commencement ;  and  must  be  in  a  dark  place  with  the  temperature 
at  about  fifty  degrees. 

If  everything  is  favorable,  the  mushrooms  will  appear  in  six  or 
eight  weeks.  As  regards  watering,  every  grower  must  use  his  own 
judgment. 

MuSKMELONS. — This  crop  differs  materially  in  culture  from  the 
watermelon,  and  must  have  land  of  good  quality  in  order  to  suc- 
ceed well,  while  the  watermelon  will  produce  a  good  crop,  if  pro- 
perly treated,  on  land  which  most  people  would  call  poor.  The 
muskmelon  will  succeed  best,  other  conditions  being  favorable,  on 
a  recently  turned  soil.  The  best  way  is  to  turn  the  land  over  at  the 
proper  time  and  then  apply  about  five  cords  of  manure  broadcast, 
using  a  spreader,  if  you  have  one.  After  harrowing  thoroughly, 
the  ground  should  be  marked  oflf  with  furrows  run  six  feet  apart 
each  way.  A  shovelful  of  manure  should  be  applied  in  each  of 
the  hills ;  which  should  be  slightly  raised,  so  that  water  will  not 
stand  around  the  plants.  Seven  or  eight  seeds  should  be  put  into 
a  hill,  so  as  to  make  due  allowance  for  insects.  After  the  plants 
have  got  their  fourth  leaf  well  out  and  have  obtained  a  good  start, 
they  should  be  thinned  to  three  in  a  hill.    Cultivate  both  ways 
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thoroughly,  the  same  as  a  crop  of  squashes  or  other  vines  would  be 
treated.  They  should  never  be  hoed  or  worked  around  when  the 
leaves  are  wet  with  rain  or  even  dew.  They  are  a  rather  uncertain 
crop,  and  are  but  very  little  cultivated  by  our  market  gardeners. 

In  picking  for  market,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  tell  when  the  ft*uit 
is  ready  to  pick,  as  the  under  side  of  the  melon  will  be  lightly 
streaked  with  yellow.  If  picked  at  this  stage  it  will  be  in  good 
eating  condition  by  the  time  it  reaches  the  table  of  the  consumer. 

The  melons  of  this  class  are  all  yellow  fleshed.  There  are  sev- 
eral varieties,  but  the  Arlington  Long  Yellow  is  almost  exclusively 
the  one  raised  for  our  market.  In  shape  it  is  oblong,  skin  thickly 
netted,  flesh  thick  and  of  fine  flavor.  The  Surprise  is  a  variety  of 
quite  recent  introduction,  and  of  considerable  merit  for  the  home 
garden ;  but  is  not  large  enough  for  market.  The  White  Japan  is 
a  quite  popular  sort  of  most  excellent  quality.  It  is  of  medium 
size,  with  a  pale  yellow  skin,  while  the  flesh  is  golden  in  color. 

Cantaloupes. — The  culture  of  this  class  of  melons  is  the  same 
as  is  above  recommended  for  muskmelons,  except  that  they  are 
usually  started  under  glass  and  afterwards  transplanted,  in  order 
to  hasten  them  along. 

The  Arlington  Nutmeg  is  the  leading  first  early  variety,  and  is 
followed  by  the  Hackensack,  which  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
sorts  for  the  main  crop.  The  latter  variety  is  of  good  size  and  of 
excellent  quality.  The  Casaba  is  a  large  late  variety,  and  in 
the  Northern  States  requires  to  be  started  under  glass  in  order  to 
ripen  its  fruit  before  frost.  The  seed  is  planted  usually  about  the 
first  of  Ma}',  and  the  plauts  should  be  set  out  in  the  field  about  the 
tenth  of  June.  The  bed  is  usually  placed  near  the  centre  of  the 
field  where  they  are  to  be  grown.  The  seed  should  be  sown  on 
sods  nine  inches  square,  so  that  thirty-two  hills  are  started  under 
each  three  feet  by  six  sash. 

The  Montreal  Market  is  the  largest  melon  of  its  class  now  in 
cultivation,  deriving  its  name  from  having  been  originated  and 
largely  grown  in  the  vicinity  of  Montreal.  This  is  started  under 
glass  earlier  than  the  others,  and  is  grown  almost  invariably  in  the 
beds  until  the  time  of  picking.  The  fiesh  is  green  and  very  thick, 
and  it  is  considered  the  best  variety  in  existence  for  table  use.  They 
often  bring  as  high  as  one  dollar  each  at  wholesale.  As  they  pro- 
duce more  vines  than  the  other  varieties,  more  room  must  be  given 
to  them.     Where  one  hill  is  planted  under  each  sash,  the  beds 
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should  be  set  so  that  the  hills  will  be  twelve  feet  apart  the  other 
way,  and  one  plant  per  hill  at  this  distance  is  sufficient.  In  picking 
for  market  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  fruit  is  never  ripe 
until  it  will  part  readily  from  the  stem. 

Watermelons. — These  are  but  little  grown  in  market  gardens, 
as,  like  com,  they  are  not  sufficiently  profitable.  Large  quantities 
are  grown  and  shipped  here  from  the  South,  and  can  be  sold  much 
lower  than  those  raised  in  this  locality  can  be. 

They  require  warm  land,  and  should  be  planted  in  hills  eight 
feet  apart  each  way  as  soon  as  the  weather  becomes  settled — say 
about  the  middle  of  Ma^'.  Cover  about  half  an  inch  deep,  and 
press  the  soil  down  firmly  so  as  to  hold  the  moisture. 

The  varieties  are  numerous.  The  Phinney's  Earl}',  Black  Span- 
ish, and  Mountain  Sprout  are  among  the  leading  ones,  and  are  as 
good  as  any. 

Onions. — These  are  grown  quite  extensively  both  from  sets  and 
seed.  They  require  a  well  enriched  heavy  loam,  highly  manured  — 
say  at  the  rate  of  twenty  cords  per  acre  ;  or,  if  manure  is  not  plenty, 
a  dressing  of  from  a- thousand  to  twelve  hundred  pounds  of  some 
good  fertilizer  may  be  made  to  answer  a  good  purpose.  The  crop 
is  either  bunched  and  marketed  early,  or  harvested  at  the  regular 
time  and  sold  then  by  the  bushel  or  barrel.  The  principal  yellow  va- 
riety is  the  Dan  vers  Yellow,  and  the  leading  red  sort  is  the  Red 
Wethersfield.  The  White  Portugal  or  Silver  Skin  is  the  white 
variety,  and  is  raised  principally  from  sets  and,  bunched  for  early 
marketing. 

Parsnips.  —  These  are  usually  made  a  second  crop,  following  a 
first  crop  of  either  spinach  or  radishes.  The  seed  is  very  difficult 
to  get  up,  and  should  be  sown  quite  early  so  as  to  avoid  drying  up 
before  it  germinates.  Parsnips  are  generally  sown  on  ridges  to- 
gether with  either  spinach  or  radishes ;  and  are  put  in  drills  four- 
teen or  fifteen  inches  apart,  the  earlier  crops  being  sown  in  rows 
between.  These  will  be  out  of  the  way  before  the  parsnips  will 
crowd  them.  The  ridge  system  has  two  advantages  over  fiat  cul- 
ture,— first,  that  they  seem  to  grow  better,  and  next,  that  when  left 
in  the  ground  over  winter  they  will  not  suffer  from  the  water  set- 
tling over  them  and  rotting  them  out,  as  often  happens  in  flat 
culture. 

Peas.  — This  is  one  of  the  leading  first  early  crops  of  the  mar- 
ket garden,  but  at  present  is  less  profitable  than  formerly  ;  owing 
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to  the  fact  that  Southern  growers  ship  North  in  such  quantities  as 
to  lower  prices  and  render  the  market  very  uncertain. 

In  this  locality  the  usual  practice  is  to  let  cabbages  or  squashes 
follow  peas  as  a  second  crop.  If  squashes  are  to  follow,  the  peas 
arc  sown  in  double  rows  about  three  and  a  half  feet  apart,  alter- 
nating with  spaces  of  about  five  feet  in  which  the  squashes  are 
planted  about  the  first  of  June,  and  in  hills  about  ten  feet  apart 
in  the  row.     This  will  be  before  the  peas  can  be  removed. 

When  peas  are  cultivated  in  this  manner  the  earliest  varieties  are 
always  chosen,  as  the  later  ones  could  not  be  got  off  early  enough. 
They  are  usually  sown  about  the  first  of  April,  or  as  soon  as  the 
ground  can  be  worked.  If  later  crops  are  desired,  continuous  sow- 
ings may  be  made  every  week  or  ten  days  until  the  first  of  August. 

The  number  of  first  early  smooth  varieties  is  large,  but  in  reality 
all  the  following  are  only  selected  strains  of  the  Daniel  0*Rourke, 
and  many  of  them  are  no  better  —  Breck's  Excelsior,  Seventeenth 
of  June,  Maud  S.,  Carter's  First  Crop,  Early  Caractacns,  Hero, 
and  nearly  all  of  the  so-called  ^^  First-and-Bests"  sent  out  by 
seedsmen  as  especially  early. 

Among  the  earliest  wrinkled  sorts  are  the  Kentish  Invicta  and 
Blue  Peter,  but  the  Rawson's  Clipper  (which  resembles  the  In- 
victa in  appearance)  surpasses  all  others  in  earliness,  as  has  been 
proven  by  comparative  tests  the  past  season.  The  American 
Wonder,  Little  Gem,  and  Advancer  are  medium  early  wrinkled 
varieties ;  and  these  are  followed  in  their  season  of  ripening  by 
the  Champion  of  England,  Blue  Imperial,  and  Tall  and  Dwarf 
Marrowfats, 

The  Stratagem  is  fast  becoming  one  of  the  leading  late  varieties. 
It  is  of  large  size,  a  heavy  yielder,  and  of  the  best  quality ;  and 
has  the  advantage  over  other  varieties  of  being  much  easier  to 
pick.  The  number  of  bushels  of  pods  raised  from  a  bushel  of  seed 
varies  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  the  price 
usually  averages  about  one  dollar  per  bushel. 

Peppers. — This  crop  is  but  little  grown  in  the  market  garden, 
and  indeed  is  nowhere  raised  to  any  great  extent,  except  in  the 
home  garden  for  a  family  supply.  Those  raised  in  the  market 
gardens  are  mainly  sold  to  the  pickle  factories.  The  plants  while 
3'oung  are  vei-y  tender,  and  require  starting  early,  and  careful 
treatment  under  glass.  They  should  be  treated  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  egg  plants  or  other  vegetables  of  tropical  nature.     Light 
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sandy  soil  is  best  adapted  to  them,  although  they  can  be  grown  on 
almost  any  good  land.  It  is  advisable  to  delay  putting  out  the 
plants  in  the  spring  until  the  weather  becomes  settled,  —  say  about 
the  twentieth  of  May.  The  Bell  (or  Bull  Nose),  Squash,  and  Cay- 
enne are  the  principal  varieties. 

Potatoes. — These  are  almost  entirely  grown  as  a  farm  crop,  so 
we  will  not  give  them  much  attention  here.  Their  culture  has 
been  so  much  discussed  in  agricultural  papers  and  books  that  it 
would  seem  as  if  little  more  could  be  said.  Yet  everything  has 
not  been  learned  about  the  crop,  for  we  believe  no  one  yet  knows 
effectual  preventives  of  the  scab  and  other  diseases  which  affect 
the  tubers.  And  there  are  many  points  in  the  culture  of  potatoes 
which  will  no  doubt  be  improved  upon  in  time,  so  that  we  shall 
raise  larger  and  better  crops. 

Radishes.  —  This  vegetable  is  grown  quite  extensively,  being 
forced  in  hot-beds  and  hot-houses  and,  in  spring  time,  grown  out 
of  doors.  The  seed  is  sown  nnder  glass  in  rows  about  four  inches 
apart.  The  French  Breakfast  variety  is  the  one  chiefl}'  raised  in 
houses.  For  outside  beds  the  Long  Scarlet  is  sown.  Sometimes 
this  is  the  sole  crop,  and  sometimes  one  row  in  three  is  sown  to 
carrots,  which  come  along  after  the  radishes  are  pulled.  The  rad- 
ishes are  sown  in  rows  four  inches  apart,  and  thinned  out  to  two 
inches  in  the  row.  About  three  pullings  are  generally  made,  after 
which  the  carrots  are  large  enough  to  thin  out ;  and  these  occupy 
the  ground  until  their  turn  comes  for  market.  The  Long  Scarlet 
radishes  are  pulled  when  about  the  size  of  clothes-pins.  They  are 
tied  in  bunches  of  ten  each,  and  sold  b}*  the  dozen  bunches. 

The  kinds  most  extensively  grown  in  this  vicinity  are  the  French 
Breakfast,  Scarlet  Turnip-Rooted,  Scarlet  Olive-Shaped,  and  Long 
Scarlet.  The  White  Turnip-Rooted  and  Black  Spanish  are  grown 
in  other  places.  The  soil  for  radishes  of  all  kinds  must  be  quite 
sandy,  thoroughly  pulverized,  and  well  manured. 

Horse-radish. — This  vegetable  is  grown  quite  largely  at  pres- 
ent. It  is  planted  in  ridges  ;  one  row  on  each  ridge,  at  intervals 
of  three  feet  between  the  rows,  and  the  plants  a  foot  and  a  half 
apart  in  the  row.  The  plants  are  grown  from  pieces  of  the  root, 
about  half  an  inch  long,  which  must  be  placed  in  the  ground  about 
two  inches  deep.  The  ground  must  be  thoroughly  worked,  free 
from  stones,  and  well  manured.  It  is  usually  grown  for  the  sec- 
ond or  third  crop,  before  which  may  come  spinaqh,  or  beets,  or 
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both.  Carrots  some  times  share  the  space  on  the  ridges  ;  and  some, 
in  cultivating  cabbages,  place  a  plant  of  horse-radish  between 
each  cabbage  and  its  neighbor,  and  so  get  quite  a  good  crop  ;  but 
I  do  not  think  this  is  as  profitable  a  wa}^  as  on  ridges. 

It  is  prepared  for  table  use  by  grating  up  and  putting  into  bot- 
tles. It  may  be  either  dug  up  with  the  spade,  or  ploughed  out 
when  as  much  as  a  row  is  wanted  at  a  time ;  the  latter  is  the  best 
way,  because  it  gets  out  all  the  roots.  It  is  sold  by  weight,  or  in 
bunches,  or  by  the  barrel. 

Ehubarb.  —  This  is  now  quite*extensively  grown,  both  in  field 
culture  and  by  forcing  under  glass.  The  plants  are  sometimes 
grown  from  the  seed  ;  or  eyes  may  be  taken  from  old  plants.  By 
the  latter  plan  one  year's  time  is  saved.  They  are  set  about  four 
feet  apart  each  way,  on  well  prepared  land ;  which  should  be  of  a 
light  porous  character.  If  the  land  is  heavy  it  will  retard  the  growth 
of  the  crop  somewhat,  and  a  few  days'  time  in  getting  into  market 
sometimes  makes  a  difference  of  one-half  in  the  price  obtained. 
The  stalks  ought  never  to  be  pulled  the  first  year,  as  it  requires 
one  year  for  the  plants  to  get  established. 

This  is  one  of  the  first  out-door  crops  to  come  into  market ;  as 
the  first  pulling  is  usually  made,  in  this  vicinity,  about  the  last  of 
April  or  the  first  of  May,  and  the  stalks  continue  to  furnish  a  sup- 
ply until  about  the  first  of  July,  or  for  a  season  of  two  months. 

For  marketing  it  is  put  up  in  bundles,  varying  in  weight  from  fif- 
teen to  forty  pounds,  the  weight  increasing  as  the  season  advances. 
It  is  sold  only  by  weight :  the  price  varying  from  one  to  two  cents 
per  pound  ;  and  at  this  price  an  acre  would  return  from  three  hun- 
dred to  four  hundred  dollars.  In  the  fall,  after  the  tops  die  down, 
a  coat  of  manure  is  given,  and  the  following  spring  this  is  lightly 
turned  under  with  a  fork.  It  will  not  do  to  put  a  plough  in,  on 
account  of  disturbing  the  roots. 

When  the  crop  is  forced  it  may  be  done  either  by  taking  up  the 
plants  and  setting  thickly  in  hot-beds  or  hot-houses,  or  by  having 
the  plants  in  the  ground  about  three  feet  apart,  and  setting  frames 
over  them  so  as  to  force  their  growth.  In  the  last  mentioned 
method  the  glass  is  put  on  the  beds  about  the  first  of  February. 
The  price  of  the  forced  crop  varies  even  more  than  that  of  out- 
door growth,  so  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  estimate  the  pro- 
ceeds very  exactly ;  but  five  dollars  per  sash,  three  feet  by  six, 
would  be  a  fair  estimate. 
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The  two  varieties  mosth'  grown  here  are  are  the  Linnaeus  and 
Victoria ;  the  former  being  on  many  accounts  the  most  desirable. 
Like  all  the  rest  it  is  verj'  earl}'  and  productive. 

Salsify.  —  The  culture  of  this  vegetable,  although  at  the  pres- 
ent time  quite  limited,  is  slowly  increasing,  as  it  seems  to  be  grow- 
ing in  favor  with  consumers.  It  is  as  yet,  however,  less  popular 
in  this  market  than  in  some  other  places.  The  crop  will  succeed 
best  in  a  light  sand}^  loam,  well  enriched  and  thoroughly  worked 
before  sowing.  The  method  of  culture  is  almost  entirely  the  same 
as  for  carrots  or  parsnips.  The**seed  should  be  sown  as  early  as 
the  ground  can  be  worked  ;  and  the  roots  will  be  ready  for  market- 
ing the  following  fall  and  during  the  winter  and  spring ;  but  the 
winter  suppl}'  of  course  has  to  be  dug  and  stored  before  the  ground 
freezes  up,  although  the  roots  are  not  injured  in  the  least  by  freez- 
ing, and  may,  if  desired,  be  left  in  the  ground  over  winter,  and 
dug  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  in  the  spring. 

In  marketing  the  roots  are  tied  in  bunches  of  twelve  each,  none 
but  well-shaped  roots  being  used. 

There  is  but  one  variety,  although  there  is  much  room  for  im- 
provement in  size  and  smoothness  of  root. 

Spinach. — This  is  becoming  one  of  the  leading  crops  of  our 
market  gardens,  being  in  use  during  the  whole  of  the  year.  The 
winter  supply,  at  present,  is  usually  brought  from  the  South; 
but  formerly  it  was  stored  during  the  winter  season,  and  marketed 
as  required. 

The  crop  that  comes  early  in  the  spring  is  commonly  sown 
about  the  first  of  September,  and  at  the  approach  of  winter  is 
protected  with  a  covering  of  hay  or  boughs.  This  covering  being 
removed  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  in  the  spring,  the  spinach  wiU 
start  almost  immediately.  When  cultivated  in  this  way,  it  is 
usually  ready  for  cutting  about  the  middle  of  April.  This  crop 
generally  lasts  until  about  the  first  of  June,  when  that  which  has 
been  sown  in  the  spring  will  be  ready  for  marketing. 

The  receipts  per  acre  vary  greatly,  as  the  price  obtained  de- 
pends altogether  upon  the  supply.  It  is  sold  by  the  bushel.  The 
receipts  from  an  acre,  in  a  season  when  the  yield  is  generally  large, 
will  probably  be  about  two  hundred  dollars ;  in  a  year  when  the 
general  crop  is  a  short  one,  they  may  reach  as  high  as  a  thousand 
dollars. 

It  is  sown  on  beds  about  twelve  feet  wide  ;  ten  rows  being  put 
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in  each  bed.  The  purpose  in  view  in  sowing  on  these  beds  or 
ridges  is  to  prevent  water  from  settling  on  the  plants ;  as  it  would 
kill  them  out.  The  sowing  is  done  with  a  seed  drill.  About 
eight  pounds  of  seed  of  the  Arlington,  or  ten  pounds  of  the  spring 
variety,  will  be  required  for  an  acre. 

For  spring  culture,  it  may  be  sown  in  almost  any  convenient 
manner ;  either  as  a  separate  crop  or  with  other  crops.  Frequent 
sowings  are  usually  made,  with  a  view  of  furnishing  a  continuous 
supply. 

The  crop  will  bear  a  liberal  amount  of  manure,  and  for  the  fall 
sown  crop  a  dressing  of  about  seven  hundred  pounds  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia  is  usually  given  in  the  spring. 

For  the  first  spring  sowing  the  Round  Thick-Leaved  is  generally 
used.  For  later  crops  the  Long  Standing  is  preferable,  as  it  will 
not  go  to  seed  in  summer  weather  as  quickly  as  the  Round  Thick- 
Leaved. 

For  either  the  fall  or  spring  cutting,  the  Arlington  or  Pointed- 
Leaved  is  the  favorite  sort,  as  it  is  very  hardy,  and  is  better  liked 
in  the  market  than  the  Prickly-Leaved,  which  is  sometimes  sown. 

The  Savoy-Leaved  is  a  curled  sort,  and  is  not  only  very  orna- 
mental in  appearance  but  of  good  quality.  This  is  a  ver^'  desir- 
able variety  for  the  home  garden. 

Squashes.  —  These  are  quite  extensively  cultivated;  both  inde- 
pendently, and  as  a  crop  to  follow  one  that  is  earlier  removed.  They 
are  often  planted  with  a  crop  of  peas,  the  plan  being  to  leave  out 
every  third  row  of  peas,  thus  providing  a  space  of  five  feet  in 
width  in  which  to  plant  the  squashes ;  putting  the  hills  ten  feet 
apart  in  the  row.  The  peas  will  be  off  the  ground  before  the 
squash  vines  are  large  enough  to  be  in  the  way. 

When  planted  alone  they  are  put  in  hills  ten  feet  apart  each 
way,  and  unless  they  follow  a  crop  which  has  been  heavily  ma- 
nured it  is  necessary  to  apply  a  dressing  broadcast  as  well  as  in 
the  hill.  If  the  borers  are  ever  troublesome,  mix  a  shovelful  of 
coal  ashes  in  the  soil  with  the  hill,  and  there  will  be  no  injury  from 
them.  It  is  not  best  to  plant  the  general  crop  for  winter  supply 
much  before  the  first  of  June,  but  the  Marrows  for  early  use  are 
often  planted  as  early  as  the  last  week  in  April,  being  protected 
with  boxes  until  the  weather  becomes  warm  and  settled. 

For  the  summer  supply,  the  White  Bush  Scallop  and  the  Yellow 
Summer  Crookneck  are  the  principal  varieties.     For  early  fall  and 
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winter  use  the  Marrow  has  no  equal,  while  the  Hubbard  is  the 
standard  hard  shelled  winter  sort.  The  American  Turban  is  also 
quite  popular.  But  the  Essex  Hybrid  is  just  as  good  in  every 
particular,  and  has  the  advantage  of  being  hard  shelled,  like  the 
Hubbard,  and  consequently  keeeping  better  than  the  Turban. 

Tomatoes. — This  is  a  crop  which  is  now  very  extensively 
grown.  With  the  great  increase  in  its  consumption  which  has 
occurred  within  the  past  few  years,  there  has  been  a  correspond- 
ing improvement  in  varieties ;  not  so  much  in  respect  to  earliness, 
perhaps,  as  in  size  and  quality.  Certainly  there  can  be  no  gar- 
den product  much  more  perfect  and  handsome  than  the  well 
ripened  fruit  of  some  of  our  leading  varieties. 

The  tomato  is  in  most  respects  of  easy  culture,  although  it  re- 
quires some  care,  and  a  good  deal  of  labor  and  expense,  to  get  the 
plants  properly  started  in  the  spring. 

For  the  early  crop  the  seed  should  be  sown  in  a  hot-house  or 
hot-bed  about  the  middle  of  February,  and  after  reaching  sufficient 
size  the  seedlings  should  be  transplanted  to  four  inches  apart ;  in 
in  order  to  induce  a  stocky  growth.  The  second  transplanting 
should  be  made  before  the  plants  commence  to  crowd  and  grow 
spindling,  and  this  time  they  should  be  set  eight  inches  apart. 
This  last  transplanting  before  their  final  removal  to  the  open 
ground  is  always  made  in  hot-beds ;  but  where  the  seed  is  started 
in  a  hot-house  the  first  transplanting  is  usually  made  in  the  house, 
and  the  plants  are  allowed  to  remain  until  removed  to  the  hot-bed. 
At  the  second  transplanting,  about  the  twenty-fifth  of  May,  the 
plants  may  generally  be  set  in  the  open  ground,  and  should  be 
planted  in  rows  six  feet  apart,  with  plants  five  feet  apart  in  the  row. 

Tomatoes  are  usually  planted  to  follow  a  crop  of  spinach,  and 
but  little  more  manure  is  applied  except  in  the  hill,  for  which  two 
cords  will  be  sufficient,  and  will  ])ush  the  crop  along  wonderfully. 
Five  or  six  cords  per  acre  is  usually  put  on  where  the  crop  does 
not  follow  spinach.     Clean  culture  should  of  course  be  given. 

In  this  vicinity  the  first  picking  is  often  made  by  the  middle  of 
July,  and  at  that  early  date  usually  brings  a  good  price,  some- 
times as  high  at  ten  dollars  per  bushel ;  but  the  price  soon  falls, 
and  oHen  gets  down  below  a  paying  rate.  The  price  varies  great- 
ly, but  on  an  average  the  proceeds  of  an  acre  would  amount  to 
about  six  hundred  dollars. 

The  varieties  are  numerous,  but  there  are  few  of  real  superi- 
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ority.  The  Cardinal  is  a  promising  sort,  of  recent  introduction. 
It  is  early,  of  large  size,  very  smooth,  and  in  every  way  desirable. 
The  Acme  was  for  a  time  a  leading  sort ;  and,  although  it  rots 
badl}-,  is  very  desirable  where  it  can  be  grown.  The  Maj^flower 
is  highly  recommended  as  a  very  early,  smooth  sort,  equally-  de- 
sirable for  market  or  home  use.  Livingston's  Favorite  and  Per- 
*  fection  are  two  most  excellent  sorts,  and  are  both  good  shippers, 
and  not  liable  to  rot  or  crack.  The  Emery  is  the  first  earl}'  mar- 
ket variety.  It  is  of  good  size,  and,  considering  its  earliness,  is 
of  good  quality ;  but  of  course  the  very  early  sorts  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  be  as  solid  as  the  later  varieties. 

There  are  numerous  other  sorts,  such  as  Canada  Victor, 
Conqueror,  Hathaway's  Excelsior,  Essex  Hybrid,  Trophy,  and 
others;  but  those  described  are  the  leading  ones. 

Turnips. — ^This  vegetable  is  not  very  extensively  grown  for 
market,  except  the  strap-leaved  varieties,  which  are  quite  largely 
used  for  bunching,  and  are  also  desirable  for  fall  and  early  winter 
use.   The  Swedes  and  Ruta-bagas  are  mostly  raised  as  a  farm  crop. 

Water-cress. — This  is  but  little  grown,  as  the  demand  is  very 
limited.  It  is  raised  on  very  moist  land,  along  the  borders  of 
marshes  or  streams,  and  is  sold  in  our  market  in  bunches,  being 
used  as  salad. 

I  have  now  gone  through  the  list  of  garden  vegetables ;  though 
in  a  somewhat  hurried  manner,  and  mentioning  only  a  very  few 
points  in  connection  with  each.  All  vegetables  offered  in  mar- 
ket require  considerable  care  and  attention — some  more  than 
others,  and  success  in  growing  and  disposing  of  them  requires  an 
observance  of  all  the  points  mentioned,  and  many  more,  too  num- 
erous to  notice  at  this  time. 

The  progress  in  vegetable  culture  has  been  very  great  in  the 
past  ten  years,  as  our  exhibitions  have  abundantly  shown.  But 
there  is  still  room  for  improvement;  and  with  the  accumulated 
knowledge  of  the  present  day,  the  many  kinds  of  fertilizers,  the 
better  machinery  and  tools,  and  the  great  improvement  in  varie- 
ties, there  is  every  opportunity  for  the  production  of  better  veg- 
etables than  ever  before,  and  time  only  can  show  what  further 
results  will  be  attained. 
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Discussion. 


William  D.  Philbrick  inquired  of  Mr.  Rawson  what  he  con- 
sidered the  best  manure  for  earl}'  cabbages. 

Mr.  Kawson  replied  that  he  used  commercial  fertilizers  liberally 
in  addition  to  barn^-ard  manure.  He  never  knew  fertilizers  to  do 
an}'  harm. 

In  answer  to  a  question  as  to  the  quality  of  the  Trophy  tomato, 
Mr.  Rawson  said  that  it  is  hard  round  the  stem  and  is  objected  to 
by  the  pickle  makers  for  that  reason,  but  it  is  a  good  variety  for  a 
family  garden. 

In  answer  to  a  desire  for  further  information  concerning  cauli- 
flowers, he  said  that  they  will  absorb  a  great  deal  of  manure ;  he 
never  knew  them  to  get  too  much.  Last  year  they  were  very 
successful;  if  there  was  anything  to  object  to  it  was  that  they 
grew  too  well ;  everybody  had  them,  and  they  were  too  cheap. 
They  are  sold  by  the  pound  to  the  pickle  factories ;  they  began  at 
four  cents  and  ffell  to  two  and  a  half.  They  are  composed  of 
about  seventy-five  per  cent  water,  and  it  requires  a  great  deal  of 
moisture  to  cultivate  them  successfully.  The  year  before  last  he 
had  six  acres  from  which  he  sold  $3,500  worth  of  cauliflowers ;  he 
devoted  his  steam  pump  to  them,  running  it  continuously  for  four 
weeks,  with  two  men  by  day  and  two  to  relieve  them  at  night.  If 
he  had  not  irrigated  them  the  crop  would  not  have  brought  more 
than  $1,000.  In  irrigating,  he  first  ploughs  the  land  into  ridges, 
and  runs  the  water  in  the  channels  thus  formed  between  the  rows, 
about  once  in  a  week  or  ten  days.  Cauliflowers  do  not  show  the 
eflfect  of  drj'  weather  until  they  are  about  to  head,  and  if  there  is 
danger  of  a  check  then  the  application  of  water  will  cause  them 
to  go  right  on.  Poor  crops  come  from  the  lack  of  manure  or 
water,  or  from  poor  seed.  The  variety  selected  makes  some  dif- 
ference ;  the  Early  Paris  is  good,  but  if  it  grows  lai'ge  it  becomes 
loose.  The  Erfurt  is  •  very  solid,  and  will  grow  in  all  situations, 
and  not  one  in  a  hundred  will  miss  heading.  Last  3'ear  he  raised 
fifteen  varieties,  and  found  two  or  three  Erfurts  very  fine  and  free 
from  mixture,  which  he  saved  for  seed.  Cauliflowers  are  grown 
very  extensively  on  Long  Island  ;  the  Algiers  is  the  vaiiety  chiefly 
cultivated  there ;  it  attains  the  weight  of  from  ten  to  twelve 
pounds,  but  requires  a  season  four  or  five  weeks  longer  than  other 
kinds.     Cauliflowei-s  are  attacked  by  a  small  black  flea  as  soon  as 
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they  get  out  of  the  ground ;  the  only  remedy  is  to  drown  them  out 
by  sprinkling  freely  three  times  a  day  with  a  hose  until  the  plants 
get  three  or  four  leaves.  Owing  to  the  ravages  of  this  flea  he  had 
frequently  sold  plants  to  cultivators  to  whom  he  had  previously 
sold  seed.  He  had  sold  cauliflowers  from  under  glass  for  four 
dollars  per  dozen. 

Mr.  Rawson  said  that  he  knew  of  no  remedy  for  the  cabbage 
maggoty  but  the  cabbages  will  recover  from  the  injuries  caused  by 
it.  He  recommended  to  heap  the  earth  round  the  cabbages  by 
means  of  a  plough  and  hoe,  and  then  tread  it  down,  half-covering 
the  head.  He  had  known  a  crop  saved  in  this  way  after  the 
first  of  July. 

He  transplants  all  his  celery;  he  sows  in  drills  only  to  raise 
plants-  for  sale.  He  sows  in  the  shade  of  a  fence,  digging  the 
ground  lightly  and  treading  it  down  hard ;  then  he  rakes  it  so  as 
to  make  the  surface  ver}*  fine,  sows  and  covers  very  lightly,  and 
waters  frequently.  It  should  have  sun  half  the  day.  It  may  be 
sown  on  the  north  side  of  a  fence  used  for  protecting  hot-beds ;  he 
takes  down  his  fences  about  the  time  the  celery  plants  come 
along. 

A  paper  by  Edward  L.  Beard,  on  **  The  Progress  of  Orchid 
Culture  in  America,"  was  announced  for  the  next  Saturday. 


BUSINESS   MEETING. 

Saturday,  March  6,  1886. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'clock, 
the  President,  Henry  P.  Walcott,  in  the  chair. 

Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  President  of  the  American  Pomo- 
logical  Society,  presented  a  copy  of  the  Proceedings  of  that 
Society  at  its  Twentieth  Session,  September  9-11,  1885.  Mr. 
Wilder  said  that  he  had  great  pleasure  in  doing  this  personally. 
When  President  of  our  Society,  he  was  authorized  by  it,  as  Chair- 
man of  a  Committee  in  connection  with  Committees  appointed  by 
the  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  New  Haven  Horticultural  So- 
cieties, and  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  the  American  Institute,  to 
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call  a  convention,  which,  from  this  small  beginning,  ultimately 
grew  into  the  American  Pomological  Society,  extending  over  not 
only  our  own  country  but  the  British  Provinces.  He  rejoiced  that 
he  had  lived  to  see  the  progress,  to  their  present  advanced  position, 
not  only  of  our  own  Society  but  of  its  child,  the  American  Pom- 
ological Society. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  Mr.  Wilder  for  his 
donation. 

The  following  named  persons,  having  been  recommended  by  the 
Executive  Committee,  were  on  ballot  duly  elected  members  of 
the  Society :  — 

Nathan  D.  Harrington,  of  Somerville. 

P.  M.  Augur,  of  Middlefield,  Conn. 

Prop.  Charles  L.  Jackson,  of  Cambridge. 

Dr.  George  E.  Francis,  of  Worcester. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  March  13. 


MEETING  FOR  DISCUSSION. 
The  Progress  of  Orchid  Culture  in  America. 

By  Edwabo  L.  Bsabd,  Cambridge. 

As  compared  with  the  few  who  have  a  knowledge  of  the  struc- 
ture, formation,  and  habits  of  the  wonderfully  varied  class  of 
plants  known  as  Orchids,  the  majority  have  so  slight  if  any 
knowledge  of  them,  that  it  will  be  proper  at  the  outset  of  this 
paper  to  state,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  peculiar  characteristics  to 
which  they  owe  their  distinct  isolation  from  all  other  classes  of 
plants.  While  the  Orchidaceae  are  scattered  throughout  the  world — 
their  more  marked  and  beautiful  forms  being  chiefly  centered  in  a 
belt  of  territory  embracing  the  tropics,  with  scattering  examples  in 
the  temperate  zones — and  while  the  various  species  and  their  flowers 
are  marked  by  the  strangest  peculiarities  of  growth,  form,  and  color, 
its  classiflcation  as  a* family,  in  a  botanical  sense,  is  due  to  the  singu- 
lar formation  of  the  organs  of  reproduction ;  which  are  more  or 
less  the  same  in  every  species,  no  matter  how  widely  separated 
from  one  another  as  to  geographical  location,  or  as  to  formation 
or  color  of  flower,  or  growth  of  bulb  or  stem.  These  peculiarities 
need  not  be  stated  in  detail,  but  only  in  a  general  way,  to  distin- 
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guish  the  family  from  others  whose  flowers  possess  in  common  the 
same  facilities  for  reproduction,  and  bear  the  stamens,  pistil,  pollen, 
etc.,  in  a  more  familiar  shape.  Lindley's  description  of  the  Orchid 
family,  in  a  botanical  sense,  is  as  clear  and  concise  as  any  which 
can  be  given.  He  says :  *'The  order  owes  its  chief  peculiarities 
to  the  following  circumstances :  firstly,  to  the  consolidation  of  all 
the  reproductive  organs,  such  as  the  pistil,  stamens,  etc.,  into  one 
common  mass  called  the  column ;  secondly,  to  the  suppression  of  all 
the  anthers  except  one  in  the  mass  of  the  order,  or  two  in  Cypri- 
pedeae ;  thirdly,  to  the  peculiar  condition  of  its  pollen,  which  in- 
stead of  the  typical  powder  takes  the  form,  in  most  cases,  of  a 
waxy  mass ;  fourthly,  to  the  very  general  development  of  one  of 
the  inner  leaves  of  the  perianth,  or  petals,  in  an  excessive  degree, 
or  in  an  unusual  form."  As  an  instance  of  this,  we  have  the  gay 
lip  of  the  Cattleya,  or  the  upright  banner  of  the  Cypripedium. 

Another  notable  fact,  connected  with  this  family,  is  the  singular 
inabilit}'  of  the  flowers  of  orchids  to  fertilize  themselves  as  in 
the  case  of  other  families.  Owing  to  their  peculiar  construction, 
they  depend  upon  the  efforts  of  insects  for  the  transfer  of  pollen 
from  one  to  the  other,  and  in  some  species,  like  the  Coryanthes, 
the  insect  which  attempts  a  visit  to  the  flower  has  a  strange  pro- 
cess to  go  through  before  he  can  be  liberated  with  the  pollen. 

There  are  some  exceptional  species  like  certain  of  the  Cypripe- 
diums,  Fhaius,  and  others  of  that  class  which  grow  in  the  ground, 
or  on  rocks  near  the  ground,  but  by  far  the  greater  number  of  or- 
chids are  epiphytal  in  character, — that  is,  they  grow  upon  stems  or 
branches  of  trees,  at  greater  or  less  elevation  from  the  ground  ;  and 
I  may  at  this  point  correct  the  popular  impression  that  the  Orchid 
is  a  parasite  because  of  its  habit  of  growth.  It  is  not  a  parasite  in 
any  sense,  as  it  takes  no  life  from  the  branch  upon  which  it  grows, 
but  draws  its  main  sustenance  from  the  air  and  moisture  which  sur- 
round it,  its  roots  also  taking  some  slight  nourishment  from  the 
layer  of  vegetable  debris  or  fibre  which  generally  accumulates  upon 
the  limbs  of  trees  in  the  tropics,  where  decay  is  rapid.  In  that  re- 
gion, the  finest  orchids  are  often  found  in  the. tops  of  the  highest 
trees,  and  at  such  an  elevation  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  secure 
them  except  by  cutting  down  the  tree,  or  b}"  engaging  the  services 
of  expert  native  climbers.  Collectors  and  travellers  tell  us  that  in 
journeying  through  the  habitats  of  orchids,  few  are  seen  in  the 
lower  shades  of  the  forests ;  which  are  singularly  bare  of  that 
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wealth  of  bloom  popularly  supposed  to  be  their  chief  characteristic. 
Perched  high  in  air,  and  shaded  by  the  foliage  of  the  tree 
upon  which  it  grows,  the  Orchid  finds  its  home ;  and  the  peril- 
ous experiences  of  collectors  in  their  attempts  to  find  the  location 
of  some  new  and  rare  species,  of  which  little  had  previously'  been 
known,  would  fill  many  volumes.  *  Instances  are  not  uncommon  of 
expert  collectors  having  been  sent  thousands  of  miles  across  the 
ocean,  to  some  remote  portion  of  South  America,  India,  or  the 
Malayan  archipelago,  to  secure  some  special  orchid,  of  which  a 
specimen  or  two  may  have  been  previously'  gathered  and  brought 
home.  Most  of  these  expeditions  have  proved  successful,  while 
others  have  failed,  and  many  valuable  lives  have  been  sacrificed  in 
the  unhealthy  climates  of  the  tropics.  In  addition  to  these  perils, 
millions,  I  may  say,  of  plants  have  been  lost  in  the  effort  to  bring 
them  from  the  far  distant  interiors  to  the  sea-coasts,  and  thence  to 
their  destination.  Many  localities  in  South  America,  and  other 
countries,  have  been  so  thoroughly  stripped  of  choice  species  and 
varieties  of  orchids,  that  few  of  them  are  now  to  be  found  in  those 
particular  places ;  though  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  supply  of 
other  species  from  other  localities  is  exhausted.  Orchids  in  their 
home  fortunately  form  vast  quantities  of  seed ;  and  these 
germinate  freely  and  form  the  basis  of  a  new  supply,  if  the  process 
of  collection  is  not  carried  on  too  closely  year  after  year  in  the 
same  localities. 

It  is  worth  while  in  this  connection  to  refer  to  the  fact  that,  in  , 
some  portions  of  South  America,  an  export  tax  is  hereafter  to  be 
levied  upon  all  shipments  of  orchids ;  and  it  remains  to  be  deter- 
mined whether  this  will  in  any  way  affect  their  indiscriminate  de- 
struction, or  increase  their  value.  The  process  of  raising  seed  in 
our  own  glass  houses  is  too  uncertain  and  tedious,  and  requires  too 
great  skill  and  patience,  to  warrant  the  belief  that  any  large  sup- 
ply will  result  from  this  source. 

I  may  depart,  for  a  moment,  from  my  subject,  to  show  what  pa- 
tience is  required  to  raise  orchids  from  seed  under  glass,  even  sup- 
posing the  skill  attained  that  is  requisite  to  hybridize  the  orchid 
flowers,  and  to  sow  and  raise  the  seed,  which  is  a  very  delicate  pro- 
cess, orchid  seed  being  as  fine  as  dust.  Dendrobiums  have  been 
flowered  in  fix)m  three  to  four  years  from  the  date  of  sowing  the 
seed,  and  the  ripening  of  the  seed  consumed  an  additional  year ; 
which  is  about  the  shortest  period  of    germination  and  growth 
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known.  Masdevallias  occupy  from  five  to  six  years  before  they 
are  strong  enough  to  flower.  The  majority  of  other  Orchids, 
however,  occupy  longer  periods  than  this ;  while  Lselias  and 
Cattleyas  are  from  ten  to  fourteen  years  in  germinating  and 
reaching  the  flowering  state.  Examples  where  nineteen  years 
have  been  consumed  are  recoitled.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
seed  sown  under  glass  never  germinates,  notwithstanding  the 
exercise  of  the  greatest  care.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cul- 
tivation of  orchids  from  seed  is  an  undertaking  surrounded  bj- 
difficulties  almost  insurmountable  except  by  those  who  have 
exceptional  skill  and  patience,  and  are  willing  to  wait  half  a  life- 
time for  results. 

Such  a  man  was  John  Dominy,*  of  England,  who  in  1853 
began  the  hybridization  of  orchids  at  Exeter,  and  continued 
his  efforts  for  a  long  period,  producing  in  his  time  some  very 
remarkable  hybrids,  all  of  them  marked  by  increased  vigor  and 
bearing  the  characteristics  of  the  parent  plants  in  an  improved 
degree.  I  do  not  know  how  many  seedling  orchids  Dominy 
raised  altogether,  but  those  deemed  worthy  to  receive  names 
were  twenty-six  in  number.  Mr.  Dominy's  first  hybrid  orchid 
that  flowered  was  Calanthe  Dominii.  The  first  hybrid  Cattleya 
was  (7.  Jiybrida,  which  was  afterwards  lost,  but  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  C.  BrabantioB.  The  well-known  Cypripedium  Harris- 
ianum  was  the  first  hybrid  of  this  genus  flowered,  and  was 
named  after  Dr.  Harris,  who  had  first  suggested  to  Dominy  the 
possibility  of  artificially  crossing  orchids. 

Mr.  Dominy's  work  closed  some  years  ago,  as  he  had  grown 
desirous  of  leaving  it  to  younger  hands,  and  it  was  taken  up  by 
Mr.  Seden,  who  in  1866  commenced  his  labors  at  the  same 
nursery,  and  has  progressed  uninterruptedly  in  this  interesting 
pursuit  ever  since,  producing  about  fifty-six  hybrid  forms  of 
orchids ;  and  it  is  safe  to  sa}^  that  large  numbers  of  his  seedlings 
have  not  yet  been  flowered,  and  remain  in  reserve  to  delight 
the  orchidologist  of  future  years.  Seedling  orchids  have  been 
raised  in  other  foreign  gardens ;  the  magnificent  Dendrobium 
Ainsworthii  being  the  result  of  a  cross  in  Dr.  Ainsworth's  col- 
lection at  Manchester  in  1874.  There  have  been  scattering 
examples  in  other  gardens,  and  a  few  seedlings  have  been 
raised  in  this  country,  but  these  were  not  perpetuated.  The  cool 
orchids,   such    as    Odontoglossums,    though    seeding     freely   in 
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their  own  country,  have  never  been  successfully  crossed,  and  we 
have  no  artificial  hybrids  in  this  large  section  of  the  Orchid  fam- 
ily. The  hybrid  orchids  which  have  been  produced  by  artificial 
fecundation,  and  which  have  been  put  into  commerce  so  far,  or 
named,  number  about  eighty-eight,  and  they  are  divided  nearly 
as  follows :  Anaectochilus,  one ;  Calanthe,  five  ;  Cattleya,  seven- 
teen ;  Chysis,  two ;  Goodyera,  two ;  Dendrobium,  eight ;  Cypripe- 
dium,  thirty-nine ;  Lselia,  eight ;  Masdevallia,  two ;  Phaius,  two ; 
Thunia,  one ;  Zygopetalum,  two.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  most 
numerous  progeny  of  the  hybridizer's  skill  are  among  the  Cypripe- 
diums,  and  next  among  the  Cattleyas.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  sooner  or  later  crosses  will  be  made  among  the 
Odontoglossnms,  the  PhalaBnopsids,  Und  other  genera  which  have 
hitherto  failed  to  produce  seed,  or  whose  seed  when  produced  has 
failed  to  germinate.  One  of  the  reasons  given  for  failures  to  get 
good  seed  in  England  is  the  absen.ce  of  strong  sunlight ;  and,  as 
we  have  ample  quantities  of  almost  tropical  sunlight  in  this 
country,  there  is  ground  for  hoping  that  hybridizers  on  this  side  of 
the  water  may  succeed  in  making  crosses  which  have  not  hitherto 
been  accomplished ;  though  whether  the  patience  necessary  for  the 
subsequent  development  of  the  seed  into  growth,  and  the  plant  into 
mnturity,  is  possessed  by  our  horticulturists,  remains  to  be  proved. 

In  summing  up  the  general  results  of  orchid-raising  from  seed, 
with  its  attendant  care,  watchfulness,  and  long  waiting,  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  it  will  ever  prove  in  the  popular  sense  a 
profitable  undertaking:  more  probably  we  must  depend  for  our 
supplies  upon  Nature's  own  handiwork  amidst  the  forests  of  the 
tropics,  where  orchids  are  at  home. 

It  is  but  a  few  years  ago  that  the  great  family  of  Orchids,  with 
its  members  represented  in  nearly  if  not  quite  all  the  temperate  as 
well  as  the  tropical  countries  of  the  world,  was  comparatively  un- 
known among  the  flower  growers  and  flower  lovers  of  the  United 
States ;  and  even  at  the  present  time  the  great  mass  of  intelligent 
people  have  but  a  vague  and  indefinite  idea  of  the  habits  and  won- 
derful variations  of  this  family  of  plants ;  and  of  its  startling 
eccentricities  of  growth  and  flower.  This  is  not  more  remarkable, 
however,  than  the  superficial  knowledge  of  the  mass  of  people  con- 
cerning the  more  common  flowers ;  which,  indigenous  to  their  own 
State  or  County,  and  springing  up  under  their  very  feet,  are  rarely 
known  by  name  or  regarded  with  more  than  passing  interest.     It 
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is  pleasing  to  note  ao  increased  desire  among  intelligent  and  re- 
fined persons  to  know  more  about  our  native  flowers  and  their  names 
and  habits ;  which  may  be  accepted  as  one  of  the  best  evidences  of 
growing  civilization.  It  is  only  among  the  oldest  as  well  as  the 
most  progressive  nations,  that  the  highest  type  of  horticultural 
taste  can  be  found. 

This  growth  of  interest  noted  above  has  extended  to  the  Orchid 
family,  and  it  is  noticeable  that  crowds  of  persons  are  invariably 
attracted  to  the  brilliant  displays  of  these  plants  in  flower  at  the 
various  exhibitions  of  this  Society ;  to  the  neglect,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, of  many  more  common  plants  which  at  least  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  more  graceful  in  leaf  and  stem  ;  for,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  such  as  the  stately  Angrsecuros,  Vandas,  C3'mbidium8, 
and  some  others,  the  Orchids  are  not  attractive  when  out  of  flower, 
except  to  the  connoisseur  or  expert.  To  these  the  Orchids  are 
objects  of  fascination  and  deep  interest,  whether  in  flower  or  not ; 
and  immense  sums  of  money  are  spent  in  forming  collections  of 
the  rarest  varieties  obtainable.  It  would  be  interesting  to  con- 
sider some  of  the  expenditures  which  have  been  made  by  collectors 
from  time  to  time  for  unique  specimens  of  orchids.  An  example 
of  this  may  be  noted  in  the  alleged  sum  of  $3,000  paid  for  a  single 
plant  of  Vayida  Sanderiana  by  the  late  Mrs.  Moi^an  of  New  York. 
There  is  some  doubt  expressed  as  to  the  truth  of  this,  but,  if  true, 
it  was  a  notable  case  of  what  I  might  denominate  extravagant 
expenditure ;  and  we  know  she  never  hesitated  to  pay  the  price 
for  any  special  orchid  which  she  desired  to  possess.  I  knew  of 
one  mass  of  Odontoglossum  Londesboroughianum,  covering  a  space 
about  the  size  of  a  door,  which  cost  her  a  thousand  dollars,  but  a 
year  or  two  later  it  had  entirely  disappeared  through  faulty  culture. 
In  her  collection  were  magnificent  specimens  of  such  "miflpy" 
subjects  as  Batemannias  and  Bolleas,  which  cost  several  hundreds 
of  dollars  each,  and  these  too  were  lost.  Mrs.  Morgan  undoubt- 
edly paid  higher  prices  for  orchids  than  anj'  other  buyer  in  this 
or  any  other  country,  but  her  purchases  were  not  marked  by  the 
wisest  judgment,  and  so  when  her  immense  collection  came  to  the 
hammer  it  did  not  bring  anything  near  the  original  cost.  Some 
yeara  ago  a  single  plant  of  Cypripedium  Stonei  platytcenium 
brought  about  $1,200  at  a  sale  in  London,  and  prices  approxima- 
ting this  figure  have  since  been  paid  for  specimens  of  newly 
discovered  species  at  once  rare  and  beautiful. 
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In  this  coantry,  where  the  cultivation  of  these  plants  is  not  so 
general  as  in  England,  prices  for  imported  orchids  have  not  ruled 
high,  but  it  is  noticeable  that  within  the  past  year  the  rage  for  or- 
chid flowers  has  tended  to  increase  the  demand  for  plants  and  en- 
hance their  value.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  prices  of  good  orchids 
will  ever  rule  lower  than  at  present ;  while  for  fine  varieties  of  spe- 
cies connoisseurs  are  always  ready  to  pay  fancy  prices,  one  plant 
of  uu  exceptionally  fine  variety  bringing  twenty  times  the  cost  of 
an  ordinary  variety  of  the  same  species.  A  large  number  of  the 
orchids  in  this  country  were  imported  from  England,  where  there 
are  large  horticultural  establishments,  one  of  which  has  employed 
from  ten  to  fourteen  men  at  one  time  collecting  orchids  in  the 
tropics.  The  collection  of  orchids  in  this  way  has  been  noticeably 
increased  within  the  last  five  or  seven  years.  As  a  consequence, 
many  species  which  cost  large  sums  of  money  are  now  worth  much 
less,  but,  as  I  have  stated,  the  price  of  good  orchids  is  about  at 
its  lowest  ebb,  and  there  is  likely  to  be  an  upward  turn. 

The  sale  of  orchids  by  auction  in  New  York  has  also  increased 
largely  within  the  last  five  years,  most  of  the  plants  sold  in  this 
way  being  newly  imported  ones  ;  and  thousands  of  these  are  sold 
by  one  firm  from  April  to  November,  about  twelve  to  fifteen 
sales  taking  place  in  this  period.  In  their  auction  room,  which 
is  the  haunt  of  most  of  the  orchid  growers,  may  be  found 
hundreds  of  imported  orchids  just  as  they  have  been  gathered 
from  the  trees ;  and  ver}'  dry,  uninteresting,  and  valueless  they 
appear  to  the  uninitiated,  but  the  expert  in  such  matters  can 
tell  at  a  glance  the  value  or  quality  of  this  or  that  shrivelled 
clump  of  bulbs,  which,  under  conditions  of  moisture  and  warmth, 
will  soon  plump  up  and  start  into  growth.  The  competition 
among  growers  for  these  dry  bits  is  often  spirited  when  some 
especially  rare  variety  is  offered,  and  I  have  seen  from  850 
to  $75  offered  for  what  most  persons  would  have  consigned  to  the 
rubbish  heap ;  but,  under  care  and  cultivation,  this  in  a  year  or  two 
was  likely  to  be  greatly  increased  in  value  over  the  first  cost,  though 
it  must  be  added  that  many  imported  orchids  never  recover  after 
removal  from  their  native  haunts,  and  die  in  spite  of  the  most 
skilful  culture.  No  collection  is  exempt  from  losses  in  this  way, 
even  established  plants  dying  off  mysteriously,  and  without 
apparent  reason  ;  yet  the  majority  of  orchids  are  hard  to  kill,  and 
with  proper  cultural  conditions  they  are  no  more  difiScult  to  grow 
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than  many  other  plants.  Ample  moisture  in  the  growing  season, 
atmospheric  moisture  being  absolutely  necessary,  cleanliness,  fresh 
air,  and  (except  in  the  winter  time,  from  December  to  March,  when 
most  orchids  rest),  a  clear  bright  light  without  exposure  to  the 
direct  sunlight,  are  the  essentials  of  good  culture;  but  I  will 
refer  to  this  later. 

Thousands  of  the  "cool"  orchids  from  the  high  mountains  of 
South  America  have  been  destroyed,  in  this  country  and  in  Eng- 
land, by  the  application  of  too  much  heat.  Many  of  these  cool 
orchids  come  from  altitudes  ten  and  twelve  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea  level — regions  of  perpetual  nSoisture,  and  where  ice 
forms — so  that  our  tropical  summers  combined  with  overheated 
glass  houses  in  winter  have  swept  them  off  in  large  quantities. 
But  the  culture  of  this  class  of  orchids  is  now  understood,  and,  as 
a  proof  of  this,  at  Mr.  Ames's  place  at  North  Easton  may  be 
found  a  house  over  one  hundred  feet  in  length,  facing  the  north, 
and  containing,  I  think,  the  finest  grown  lot  of  cool  orchids  in  this 
country.  This  house  is  always  cool  and  moist,  in  summer  as  well  as 
winter,  and  the  conditions  which  surround  these  plants  at  home 
are  well  imitated. 

These,  superficially  stated,  are  some  of  the  features  of  general 
interest  peculiar  to  orchids ;  though  pages  more  might  be  written, 
full  of  interest  even  to  the  novice.  There  is  no  denying  the 
peculiar  fascination  which  surrounds  orchid  culture.  The  strange 
forms  of  the  flowers,  displaying  in  every  species  more  or  less  diver- 
gence from  those  of  others,  the  fantastic  habit  of  growth,  the  un- 
deniable beauty  of  most  of  the  flowers,  and,  not  least,  the  fact 
that  the  plants  are  comparatively  rare  and  expensive,  and  conse- 
quently not  liliely  to  become  common — all  these  are  reasons  for 
the  enthusiasm  which  characterizes  the  orchidist  at  home,  as  well 
as  abroad. 

The  growth  of  Orchids  was  attempted  abroad  years  before  any 
attention  was  given  them  in  this  country.  In  the  records  of  the 
Botanic  Garden  of  Harvard  Universitj'  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
mention  is  made  of  a  single  orchid  which  the  garden  possessed 
in  1818.  It  was  the  well-known  Phaiua  grandifoliua^  still  grown 
in  many  collections.  The  first  orchid  exhibited  in  this  country, 
of  which  we  have  any  record,  was  Oncidium  flexuoaum^  still  a 
favorite,  and  a  good  orchid.  This  was  shown  by  Marshall  P. 
Wilder  before  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  June  24, 
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1837.  In  September,  1849,  James  Dundas  and  Robert  Baist 
were  awarded  the  first  and  second  prizes  for  orchids  exhibited 
before  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Societj'  at  Philadelphia ;  but 
the  species  are  not  named.  We  find  the  first  trace  of  any  orchid 
collection,  in  America,  in  Boston  about  1837 — John  Wright  Boott, 
whose  garden  occupied  the  ground  where  the  Revere  House  now 
stands,  owning  a  small  lot  of  orchids  sent  fV*om  England.  This 
collection  was  scattered,  but  in  1846  Caleb  Cope  of  Philadelphia, 
who  still  lives,  had  a  greenhouse  devoted  to  orchids.  He  was 
also  the  first  to  flower  the  Victoria  regia  in  this  country. 

In  the  meantime  small  collections  of  a  few  species  had  grown 
up  around  Boston,  and  in  1854  Edward  S.  Rand  owned  what  was 
considered,  at  the  time,  a  fine  collection,  and  many  of  the  plants 
were  specimens  of  considerable  size.  Previous  to  1850  Erastus 
Corning,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  owned  some  orchids,  such  as  Phaius, 
Cypripediums,  Cattleyas,  Epidendrums,  and  a  few  other  genera  ; 
and  about  1850  he  brought  from  England  thirty  species  of  orchids, 
including  Vandas,  A^rides,  etc.,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  wonderful  collection,  which  today  is,  without  doubt,  the 
finest  in  America,  and  one  of  the  best  in  the  world.  Isaac  Buchan- 
an of  Astoria,  L.  I.,  long  known  as  one  of  the  earliest  florists 
in  this  country,  who  still  lives,  and  whose  love  for  orchids 
continues  as  keen  as  ever,  brought  CatUeya  Moasice  from  England 
in  1840,  and  gradually  increased  his  collection  until,  about  1860 , 
he  had  a  large  number  of  plants.  Mr.  Buchanan  never  lost  an 
opportunity  to  add  to  these,  and  (although  buying  and  selling  con- 
tinually) he  had  as  many  as  2,000  orchids  in  his  collection  at  one 
time,  and  probably  many  more  than  that  number.  His  collection 
was  largely  dispersed  some  time  ago,  though  he  still  retains  some 
of  his  plants.  Thomas  Hogg  maintained  a  fine  collection  near 
New  York  about  1850,  but  this  was  dispersed  some  years  later. 
The  collection  of  Cornelius  Van  Voorst,  of  Jersey  City,  was  a 
noted  one  in  its  day,  and  doubtless  the  best  in  this  country  at  that 
period.  It  existed  from  about  1857  until  1870,  when  it  was 
broken  up.  M.  Lienau,  of  the  same  city,  owned,  after  the 
dispersion  of  Van  Voorst's  collection,  the  best  lot  of  orchids  in 
this  country,  but  in  1873  this  was  also  dispersed,  part  of  the 
plants  being  taken  to  Germany  by  Lienau,  and  the  rest  of  them 
being  sold  at  auction.  There  were  a  number  of  other  orchid- 
growers  in  this  country  previous  to  1860  —  among  them  Gen.  John 
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F.  Rathbone,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  who  founded  his  collection  about 
1853,  and  still  maintains  it  in  fine  form.  Louis  Menand,  of 
Alban}',  was  another.  He  had  a  few  speciegi  as  early  as  1846,  and 
has  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  their  culture,  and  is  considered, 
with  Buchanan,  amongst  the  pioneera  of  orchid-growing 'in  this 
country.  One  of  the  most  enthusiastic  of  our  American  orchidists 
was  Edward  S.  Rand,  Jr.,  who,  leaving  Boston  some  3 ears  since, 
settled  in  South  America,  where  he  gave  much  attention  to  collect- 
ing orchids,  and  made  some  experiments  in  growing  the  Indian 
orchids,  such  as  Fhalsenopsids,  Yandas,  and  Aerides,  upon  the 
trees  and  trellises  surrounding  his  dwelling  at  Fara.  His  collec- 
tion near  Boston,  started  in  1873,  was  an  exceptionally  good  one, 
embracing  fine  specimens  of  nearly  every  species  then  introduced. 
His  work  on  Orchid  Culture  embodied  some  valuable  information, 
especially  on  points  relating  to  orchid  .culture  in  this  countrj-. 
Mr.  Rand's  collection  was  kept  up  for  a  short  time  only,  most 
of  the  valuable  specimens  going  to  Mr.  Frederick  L.  Ames,  of  North 
Easton.  From  about  1865  up  to  the  present  time,  orchid  growing 
in  America  has  been  more  general,  and  is  now  widely  diffused  over 
the  country ;  so  that,  in  place  of  the  dozen  or  fifteen  collections  kept 
up  twenty  years  ago,  almost  entirely  in  the  Eastern  states,  we 
find  good  collections  scattered  all  through  the  Northern  states,  and 
in  Canada.  Many  of  these  collections  number  from  one  thousand 
to  one  thousand  five  hundred  plants,  and  are  rich  in  fine  varieties 
and  large  specimens. 

The  most  rapid  growth  of  the  orchid  fever  has,  however, 
been  within  the  last  ten  years.  Within  that  period,  English 
nurserymen  have  enormousl}'  increased  the  importations  from 
the  tropics,  and  as  a  result  of  the  activity  of  their  trained 
agents,  most  of  them  experienced  botanists  and  familiar  with  the 
orchid  family,  unexplored  sections  have  been  penetrated,  and 
hitherto  unknown  species  brought  to  light.  Man}'  more  exist 
which  collectors  have  not  found,  or,  having  found,  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  introducing  alive.  An  estimate  has  been  made  by  good 
authority  that  not  less  than  five  thousand  species  exist,  of  which 
two  thousand  have  been,  or  are,  in  cultivatioti.  In  the  former  part 
of  the  statement  there  is  much  of  conjecture j  but  in  regaixi  to  the 
latter  there  is  no  doubt.  Discoveries  of  new  orchids  of  very  prom- 
inent distinctiveness  are  likel}'  to  continue  as  long  as  indefatigable 
collectors  are  kept  at  work  in  the  tropics,  urged  on  by  the  desire  of 
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orchid  fanciers  for  new  varieties  which  shall  outrival  any  of  those 
previously  brought  into   cultivation. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  review  thoroughly  the  immense 
quantity  and  variety  of  new  Orchids  introduced  since  1875,  but 
the  lack  of  space  will  not  permit  this  to  be  done ;  suffice  it  to 
say,  however,  that  since  that  year  such  Orchids  as  Vanda 
Sanderiana,  Odontoglosaum  cirrhostim^  Bollea  codeatis^  ASridea 
craasifolium^  A.  Lawrencecs,  A.  Sanderianum,  Cypripedium  Law- 
renceanum^  C.  Spicerianum,  Cattleya  Lawrenceana^  Cymhidium 
Lowianum^  Dendrobium  superbiens^  and  hosts  of  new  Masdevalliaa 
(a  genu^,  by  the  way,  which  in  1830  was  thought  to  have  but 
three  species)  have  been  discovered ;  besides  unlimited  numbers 
of  varieties  of  species,  lilie  Odontoglossum  cTiapum^  Cattleya 
TriancBj  etc.  When  we  look  over  such  a  collection  as  that  of 
Corning,  at  Albany,  and  find  there  alone  over  eleven  hundred 
species,  assembled  from  every  part  of  the  tropical  world,  with  ad- 
ditions constantly  coming,  the  contrast  with  the  dearth  of  orchid- 
aceous knowledge  in  1830,  fifty-five  years  ago,  is  startling ;  then 
—  as  Lindley  puts  it — "the  orchidaceous  plants  of  tropical 
America  were  scarcely  known  either  in  gardens  or  herbaria ;  those 
of  the  Philippine  islands  were  unheard  of ;  and  the  numerous  Javan 
species  were  only  puzzles  which  the  Dutch  had  the  means  of 
unravelling." 

The  increase  of  trade  collections  in  America  has  not  been  in 
proportion  to  the  growth  of  collections  owned  for  private  use  or 
pleasure.  As  stated  previously,  Isaac  Buchanan,  Louis  Me- 
nand,  and  Robert  Buist  were  the  first  to  take  up  the  growth  of 
orchids  in  a  commercial  way ;  and  no  doubt  even  they  were  im- 
pelled to  it  more  by  a  personal  interest  in  Orchids  than  by  any 
hope  of  great  gain.  Mr.  Buchanan  has  a  small  collection  left,  but 
he  does  not  give  that  space  to  orchids  which  he  formerly  did. 
American  fiorists,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  have  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  keep  up  a  profitable  trade  in  orchid  plants,  owing  to  the  • 
competition  of  English  nurserymen,  and  the  large  auction  sales  in 
New  York.  Mr.  George  Such,  of  South  Amboy,  N.  J.,  had  the. 
finest  trade  collection  ever  maintained  in  this  country.  It  embraced 
fine  specimens  bought  from  private  collections,  many  of  the  best 
plants  from  the  Lienau  and  Van  Voorst  sales  having  been  added 
to  it.  Mr.  Such  imported  largely  direct  from  Mexico,  South 
America,  India,  and  elsewhere.     Thousands  of  valuable  orchids 
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were  sold  from  this  establishment,  many  of  them  particularly  fine 
varieties,  which  are  difficult  to  duplicate  now.  Mr.  Such's  green- 
houses were  resorted  to  bj'  all  orchid  growets.  They  were  doubly 
attractive  because  always  neat  and  clean ;  and  the  dispersion  of  bis 
collection  by  auction  about  three  years  ago  was  an  era  among 
orchidists.  There  were  over  four  thousand  five  hundred  plants 
disposed  of,  and  over  twelve  thousand  dollars  was  realized  at  the 
sale. 

Mr.  Menand,  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  has  about  four  hundred  and  fifty 
species  in  his  collection,  where  they  are  associated  with  other 
plants,  such  as  camellias,  cacti,  etc.,  while  many  are  grown  in  the 
open  air  in  summer.  He  grows  some  kinds  to  better  advantage 
than  almost  any  other  cultivator  in  this  country.  A.  F.  Chat- 
field,  of  Albanj',  maintained  a  trade  collection  for  years,  and 
imported  and  disposed  of  many  fine  plants ;  but  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  still  keeps  it  up  to  any  extent.  William  Matthews, 
of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  is  getting  together  a  good  trade  collection. 

The  largest  collection  of  orchids  kept  for  sale  purposes  is  prob- 
ably that  of  A.  Brackenridge,  at  Govanstown,  Maryland.  This 
gentleman  a  few  years  ago  started  as  an  amateur  with  a  few  plants, 
but  now  has  four  houses  devoted  to  them,  which  he  states  contain 
sixty  thousand  plants.  He  grows  the  best  known  kinds,  which  am- 
ateurs would  most  easily  succeed  with ;  and  has  met  with  remarkable 
success  in  disposing  of  plants  all  over  the  Union.  During  the  past 
year  he  has  disposed  of  over  six  thousand  Lycaste  Skin- 
neri  alone.  He  has  collectors  in  the  tropics,  and  proposes  to  im- 
port largely  of  the  Mexican  and  Central  American  orchids.  He 
does  not  deal  in  specimens,  but  in  the  smaller  plants  which  find 
more  ready  sale  to  small  growers. 

John  Saul,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  started  his  trade  collection 
in  1879.  He  has  been  a  large  importer,  and  his  houses,  three  in 
number,  each  100  feet  long,  contain  nearly  10,000  plants.  In  his 
collection  are  3,000  Dendrobiums  and  1,000  Cypripediums,  besides 
Cattleyas  and  all  the  better  class  of  orchids.  The  number  of 
species  and  varieties  approximates  600.  In  the  warm  climate 
of  Washington  the  Indian  Orchids  fiourish  exceedingly  well,  but 
it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  the  cooler  orchids  during  the  summer 
in  a  proper  state  of  health.  There  is  no  trade  or  amateur 
collection  south  of  Washington  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  one  owned  by  Dr.  Richaixison, 
at  New  Orleans. 
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William  C.  Wilson,  of  Astoria,  L.  I.,  is  another  commercial 
dealer  in  orchids,  and  also  transacts  an  immense  business  in  other 
plants.  He  started  as  early  as  1870  to  increase  his  stock  of 
orchids,  and  since  that  time,  he  writes,  he  has  disposed  of  from 
40,000  to  50,000  plants  of  different  varieties.  He  now  has  from 
300  to  400  different  varieties  of  the  most  popular  kinds,  and 
grows  them  largely  for  supplying  cut  flowers,  which  within  a  year 
or  more  have  become  fashionable,  and  are  in  great  demand. 
Another  promising  commercial  grower  is  Henry  Siebrecht,  of 
New  Bochelle,  N.  Y.  His  collection  was  founded  about  three 
3*ears  ago  and  has  made  rapid  growth.  It  now  numbers  about 
3,700  plants,  comprising  1,500  Cattleyas,  400  Lselias,  500 
Cypripediums,  500  Aerides,  Vandas,  Saccolabiums,  etc.,  and 
400  Odontoglossums,  with  miscellaneous  kinds  making  up  the  re- 
mainder. Among  these  are  fine  specimens  of  valuable  kinds,  and 
the  plants  are  well  grown. 

One  of  the  best  lots  of  orchids  around  New  York  is  that  owned 
by  John  S.  Bush,  at  Tremont,  N.  Y.  The  plants  were  in  a  very 
robust  state  of  health  when  I  last  saw  them.  There  are  here  about 
2,300  plants,  of  which  398  are  Cattleyas,  357  Dendrobiums,  200 
Fhalsenopsids,  271  Cypripediums,  134  Vandas  and  Aerides,  662 
Odontoglossums,  100  Calanthes,  70  Coelogynes,  etc.  William 
Bennett,  of  Flatbush,  L.  I.,  has  a  collection  of  orchids  for  trade 
purposes ;  but  I  do  not  know  how  large  or  valuable  it  is. 

There  are  few  commercial  places  around  New  York  where  some 
orchids  are  not  grown ;  but  the  above  collections  are  the  only 
ones  I  know  of  which  are  large  enough  to  be  noted.  Benjamin 
Grey,  at  Maiden,  in  this  State,  has  a  large  span-roofed  house 
abo*ut  100  feet  long  devoted  to  orchids.  Here  he  has  about  3,000 
plants,  made  up  of  17  species  of  Cattleyas,  27  of  Cypripediums, 
36  of  Dendrobiums,  13  of  Epidendrums,  12  of  Laelias  and  about 
50  other  genera ;  in  all  there  are  over  200  species  and  varieties. 
Mr.  Grey  is  an  orchid  grower  of  long  experience  and  his  plants 
are  cultivated  for  the  flowers  only,  no  plants  being  sold.  The 
plants  here  are  grown  without  any  shading  whatever,  and  in  conse- 
quence are  very  free  bloomers. 

In  New  York  city  more  particularly,  orchid  flowers  have  become 
so  popular  that  the  few  who  grow  them  find  it  difiScult  to  meet  the 
demand.  A  year  ago  they  were  not  in  such  request,  and  though 
the  present  demand  seems  to  be  confined  to  New  York,  the 
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rage  for  them  as  they  become  better  known  and  the  supply  in- 
creases is  likely  to  spread  to  other  cities.  The  kinds  which 
are  most  profitably  grown  for  trade  purposes .  are — Cattleya 
Trianoe^  C.  Mossioe^  C.  Mendelii,  Codogyne  cristata^  Lcdia  ancepsj 
L,  autumnalis^  Cypripedium  insigne^  C.  Spicerianum^  C.  Harris^ 
ianum,  C.  viJlosum,  Lycaste  Skinner i,  Odontoglossum  cri^um^  O. 
Pesccutorei^  0.  Roaai  major^  and  Dendrohium  nobile.  Many  more 
can  be  added  to  this  list,  but  good  collections  of  these  kinds,  well 
grown,  are  more  profitable  than  mixed  collections  of  less  reliable 
and  more  expensive  varieties.  If  the  present  demand  for  orchids 
proves  to  be  a  steady  and  growing  one,  their  cultivation  for  cut 
fiowers  on  a  large  scale  will  prove  profitable.  Florists  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York  judge  that  the  fashion  for  orchid  flowers  is 
in  its  infancy,  though  it  must  be  confessed  it  is  confined  almost 
entirely,  at  present,  to  the  ultra  fashionable  society  of  New  York, 
where  a  craze  is  often  as  ephemeral  as  it  is  sudden. 

There  are  but  two  botanical  gardens  in  the  United  States  that 
maintain  collections  of  orchids.  That  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
before  referred  to,  had  the  honor  of  growing  the  first  orchids  of 
which  we  have  record  in  this  country,  away  back  in  1818.  This 
garden  has  held  many  fine  plants  in  its  time,  but  they  have  not 
always  been  successfully  grown  ;  and  man}-  rare  and  valuable  kinds 
have  been  lost  through  bad  treatment.  With  the  present  new 
houses  well  adapted  to  them,  and  with  treatment  on  the  part  of 
the  present  gardener,  W.  A.  Manda,  calculated  to  insure  a 
robust  growth,  the  collection  is  decidedly  improving.  In  1883  it 
contained  273  plants  and  167  species  and  hybrids  ;  but  now,  only 
three  years  later,  the  garden  has  828  plants  in  378  species  and 
hybrids.  There  are  a  stove,  an  intermediate,  and  a  cool  hohse 
devoted  to  them. 

The  United  States  Botanic  Garden  at  Washington,  under  the 
care  of  William  E.  Smith,  dates  its  collection  of  orchids  from 
1852,  when  there  was  a  small  lot  grown.  A^rides  odorata  and 
Vanda  teres  were  grown  there  as  far  back  as  1855.  The  collec- 
tion of  120  species  remained  stationary  for  a  long  time,  but  has 
been  increased  in  later  years  until  it  now  embraces  52  genera 
and  247  species  and  varieties.  There  are  32  species  and  varieties 
of  Dendrobiums  and  22  species  and  varieties  of  Cypripediums. 
The  collection  contains   some  fine  groups  of  Cattleyas,  etc. 

The    private    collections    of    this    country    which    are    suffi- 
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ciently  extensive  to  warrant  specification  are  aboat  twenty 
in  number;  but  there  are  many  other  small  lots  scattered 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  grown  by  amateurs  who 
have  just  started  in  orchid  culture.  First  among  the  private 
collections  is  that  of  Erastus  Corning,  located  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 
This  was  begun  about  1850,  and  its  growth  has  been  constant 
ever  since,  and  now,  though  closely  rivalled  by  two  others,  it  has 
no  equal  in  this  country ;  and  I  regret  that  I  have  so  little  space 
to  describe  it.  Nine  houses  are  devoted  to  the  orchids,  to  wit : 
a  Cattleya  house,  100x20  feet;  Cypripedium  house,  50X17  feet; 
Dendrobium  house,  60X22  feet;  Oncidium  and  Lycaste  house, 
60X 22  feet ;  Phalaenopsis  house,  50X  22  feet ;  Vanda  house,  40X 1 7 
feet;  a  north  or  cool  house,  36X12  feet,  devoted  to  Masdeval- 
lias,  and  another  cool  north  house,  60x12  feet,  for  Odontoglos- 
sums.  There  is,  in  addition  to  these,  a  resting  house,  80X17 
feet,  where  deciduous  orchids  which  need  a  long  period  of  rest, 
during  which  they  are  kept  dry  and  cool,  are  housed.  A  house  of 
this  character  is  a  necessity  where  a  large  collection  is  grown,  and 
here  are  kept  such  things  as  Bletias,  Cynoches,  Mormodes,  Den- 
drobiums,  and  other  species  which  are  not  particularly  ornamental 
when  at  rest ;  and  they  are  thus  exempted  from  the  exciting  effects 
of  heat  and  moisture  from  fall  until  spring,  when  growth  com- 
mences. 

Mr.  Coming's  collection  has  been  for  j'ears  under  the  skilful 
care  of  William  Gray,  who  as  an  orchidist  is  at  the  head  of  his 
profession.  The  collection  embraces  the  immense  total  of  over 
12,000  plants,  a  large  number  of  them  magnificent  specimens,  in 
size  from  a  foot  to  several  feet  across.  There  are  over  1,100 
species  and  varieties,  and  among  these  are  48  species  and  varieties 
of  Aerides,  19  of  Angrsecums,  11  of  Calanthes,  135  of  Cattleyas, 
16  of  Coelogynes,  18  of  Cymbidiums,  91  of  Cypripediums,  102  of 
Dendrobiums,  81  of  Epidendrums,  72  of  Lselias,  16  of  Lycastes, 
84  of  Masdevallias,  98  of  Odontoglossums,  68  of  Oncidiums,  12 
of  Phaius,  58  of  Phalaenopsis,  22  of  Saccolabiums,  18  of  Stan- 
hopeas,  36  of  Vandas,  and  from  one  to  eight  or  ten  species  of 
every  other  genus  worthy  of  cultivation. 

Some  idea  may  be  gained  of  the  size  of  this  collection  from 
the  numbers  in  some  of  the  genera,  to  wit :  6,000  Odontoglossums, 
2,000  Cattlejas,  500  Dendrobiums,  400  Calanthes,  300  Cypripe- 
diums, 800  Lycastes,  etc.     The  collection  contains  many  unique 
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kinds  not  to  be  found  in  Europe,  especially  of  Fhalaenopsis.  Of 
the  latter  there  are  such  rare  kind»  as  P.  Comingianay  P. 
Brymerianum,  P.  advena,  P.  marmoratay  P.  VoUerUiniy  P.  fas- 
ciata^  P.  Reichenbactiianay  P.  mediae  P.  Veitchiij  P.  brachyodofiy 
P.  leuchorrhoda  albay  etc.  Among  other  noted  plants  are  Ai^ridea 
Lohhii  rvJbrum^  A.  WiUiamsiiy  CaUleya  MarstersonioBy  C.  super- 
bissima,  C.  Osmaniiy  C,  triopthalmay  Cypripedium  Schroederm^  O. 
Arthurianum,  C»  candidibidumj  Dendrobium  Comingiiy  D.  Ward'- 
ianum  ochroleucumy  Ladia  Veitchiiy  L.  callistoglosaa^  L.  Schrosderii^ 
Odontogloasum  eleganSy  0.  Wilckeanum  Jlava^  0*Shuitleworthii,etGm 

The  method,  of  growing  orchids  in  this  collection  has  been 
greatly  simplified  in  recent  years.  There  is  no  dipping  of  plants 
when  dry,  and  it  would  make  one  of  the  ancient  orchidists  shudder 
to  see  the  free  use  made  of  the  hose  for  all  the  plants,  especially 
in  the  hot  season,  when  they  are  growing.  Air  is  more  freely 
admitted  than  ever  before,  and  shading  is  much  less  used  for  all 
the  hard  leaved  plants,  like  Cattleyas,  Lselias,  etc. 

Some  ten  years  ago  or  more  Frederick  L.  Ames  started  a 
collection  at  North  Easton,  Mass.  Plants  from  the  Rand  collection 
were  purchased  soon  after,  and  from  that  period  until  now  nearly 
every  new  variety  or  species  in  cultivation  has  been  added  from 
time  to  time.  The  Kimball  collection,  at  Rochester,  contains  a 
larger  number  of  plants,  but  that  of  Mr.  Ames  is  in  point  of  rare 
varieties  the  second  best  collection  in  America.  It  is  particularly 
noticeable  for  the  Odontoglossums,  Masdevallias,  and  other  cool 
orchids,  while  the  Cattleyas  and  Cypripediums  are  in  great  force, 
the  latter  embracing  about  every  species,  varietj*,  and  hybrid 
known.  A  few  years  ago  a  house  facing  north  was  built  for  the 
cool  orchids,  and  the  general  judgment  is  that  it  contains  the 
best  grown  lot  in  the  country ;  the  plants  number  about  1,200,  and 
when  they  are  in  bloom  offer  a  spectacle  of  exceptional  beauty. 
There  is  a  large  span-roofed  house  in  two  compartments ;  one  de- 
voted to  Cattleyas  and  intermediate  classes,  and  the  other  to  the 
warmer  orchids.  A  large  stove  or  warm  house,  originally  built 
for  palms  and  ferns,  contains  many  orchids,  and  there  are  two  or 
three  other  houses  in  which  they  are  arranged.  Another  house  has 
just  been  built,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  large  additions  which 
have  been  made  during  the  past  year. 

The  total  number  of  plants  is  between  8,000  and  4,000.  I  am 
unable  to  give  the  exact  number  or  a  list  of  species  or  varieties, 
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but  among  the  gems  of  the  collection  are  such  as  Adridea  Van- 
darum,  A.  Eohanianum,  At  Houlletianum^  A,  expansum^  Angrcecum 
bilobum,  A.  hyaloides,  A.  cryptodon^  A.  Scottianum,  A,  OhaiU 
luanum^  CcUarUke  Sedenij  etc.  The  Cattleyas  are  in  splendid 
shape,  and  among  some  200  or  more  plants  of  G.  Trian<B  are 
some  of  the  finest  forms  known.  It  is  not  necessarj'  to  enumerate 
the  Cypripediums,  as  there  is  hardly  a  rare  kind  that  is  not  grown 
here.  Among  them  is  C  Stonei  platytonnium.  Among  the  im- 
mense quantities  of  Dendrobiums  are  eighteen  plants  of  those  most 
exceptionally  rare  and  beautiful  kinds ^  D.  Ainsworthii  and  D. 
aplendidissimum^  and  in  fact  the  most  costly  varieties  of  Den- 
drobiums, Phalsenopsids,  Odontoglossums,  etc.,  are  represented, 
in  many  cases  by  two  or  three  examples.  There  is  not  space  to 
enumerate  all  of  the  features  of  this  collection,  upon  which 
neither  money  nor  skill  has  been  spared.  It  is  and  has  been  for 
years  under  the  care  of  William  Robinson. 

The  collection  of  William  S.  Kimball,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is 
comparatively  a  new  one,  but  it  is  now  one  of  the  best  three  in 
the  country,  and  at  the  present  rate  of  progress  is  likely,  within 
a  few  years,  to  stand  second  to  none.  It  was  started  in  1883,  and 
now  numbers  4,211  plants,  with  123  genera  and  852  species. 
Among  these  are  63  varieties  of  Odontoglossums,  65  varieties  of 
Oncidiums,  24  varieties  of  Yandas,  52  varieties  of  Cattleyas,  34 
varieties  of  Aerides,  18  varieties  of  Angrsecums,  48  varieties  of 
Masdevallias,  33  varieties  of  Laelias,  66  varieties  of  Cypripediums, 
23  varieties  of  Fhalsenopsis,  16  varieties  of  Saccolabiums,  84 
varieties  of  Dendrobiums,  and  17  varieties  of  Lycastes. 

Mr.  Kimball  has  perhaps  the  best  Yandas  in  the  country  — 
among  them,  the  splendid  Vanda  Lowii  from  Mrs.  Morgan's  collec- 
tion, which  is  eight  feet  high.  The  collection  of  Angrsecums  and 
Saccolabiums  is  unsurpassed,  and  there  is  but  one  other  collection 
which  surpasses  it  in  the  variety  of  Cypripediums.  Mr.  Kimball  is 
a  most  enthusiastic  orchidist  and  lets  no  opportunity  pass  to  secure 
a  rare  and  good  orchid.  His  houses  are  models,  having  every 
appurtenance  and  facility  for  the  perfect  growth  of  plants  in 
them.  They  are  uncjer  the  care  of  George  Savage.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  orchids  Mr.  Kimball  has  a  lily  house  which  contains  a 
tank  22X65  feet  wherein  are  24  varieties  of  Nymphseas  and  three 
varieties  of  Nelumbiums.  He  expects  to  flower  in  this  t^nk  next 
summer  the  Victoria  regia. 
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These  already  named  are  the  three  largest  collections  in  the 
couutry ;  but  some  of  those  which  are  not  so  large  are  the  results 
of  years  of  experience  and  careful  selection  on  the  part  of  their 
owners.  That  of  Gen.  John  F.  Eathbone,  at  Albany,  is  such 
a  one.  He  has  five  houses  devoted  to  orchids,  and  his  collection 
comprises  100  or  more  Phaleenopsids,  500  Cattle3'as,  100  Cypripe- 
diums,  400  Odontoglossums,  etc.  His  houses  are  filled  with  the 
best  varieties  of  every  orchid  of  value,  and  the  plants  are  finely 
grown.  Gen.  Eathbone  has  been  an  orchidist  for  twenty-two 
years,  and  in  that  perioci  has  grown  some  of  the  finest  plants 
in  the  country,  and  bloomed  as  many  fine  specimens  as  any  other 
grower  in  this  country.  Some  magnificent  Yandas  and  other 
varieties  which  he  grew  into  huge  specimens  were  afterwards 
bought  by  Mr.  Ames. 

Jay  Gould's  collection  (Ferdinand  Mangold,  gardener) ,  at  Irving- 
ton,  N.  Y.,  is  a  large  one,  numbering  2,211  plants  and  287 
varieties.  Mr.  Gould  is  fond  of  orchids  and  palms,  and  his 
houses  are  being  steadily  filled  up  with  new  additions,  which  are 
well  cared  for  by  Mr.  Mangold.  Among  the  varieties  of  this  col- 
lection are  10  of  Aerides,  53  of  Cattleyas,  4  of  Cymbidiums,  26  of 
Cypripediums,  38  of  Dendrobiums,  9  of  Epidendrums,  16  of 
Lselias,  9  of  Ly castes,  18  of  Odontoglossums,  24  of  Oncidiums,  6 
of  Saccolabiums,  and  6  of  Yandas.  In  order  to  show  how  the 
collection  is  made  up  it  may  be  stated  that  there  are,  besides  those 
of  other  kinds,  27  Aerides,  496  Cattleyas,  340  Cypripediums,  and 
728  Dendrobiums. 

De  Witt  S.  Smith,  Lee,  Mass.,  is  another  orchid  lover,  who  has 
successfully  built  up  a  fine  collection  which  will  number  perhaps 
from  1,500  to  1,800  plants,  distributed  nearly  as  follows:  300 
Cattleyas  in  31  varieties,  125  Cypripediums  in  32  varieties,  200 
Dendrobiums  in  42  varieties,  80  Lselias  in  14  varieties,  150  Fhalse- 
nopsids  in  10  varieties,  23  Saccolabiums  in  6  varieties,  40  Aerides 
in  14  varieties,  400  Odontoglossums  in  25  varieties,  and  50  On- 
cidiums in  11  varieties.  There  are  many  fine  varieties  in  these 
houses,  such  as  Cattleya  ametkystoglossa,  C.  Triance  in  many 
fine  forms,  C.  Exoniensis^  Lcdia  elegans  prasiata,  and  perhaps 
the  finest  plants  of  Cypripedium  niveum  and  C.  Spicerianum  in 
this  country.  There  is  a  strong  representation  of  Leelias ;  and 
a  few  years  ago  Mr.  Smith  had  some  of  the  best  plants  of 
Saccolabium  in  cultivation. 
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At  Staatsbargh,  N.  Y.,  is  a  nicely  grown  lot  of  orchids  owned 
by  William  B.  Dinsmore,  who  devotes  four  houses  to  their  culture. 
Three  of  the  houses  are  each  40X16  feet,  and  there  is  a  lean-to 
house  for  the  Mexican  plants  14X65  feet.  This  collection  was 
started  about  six  years  ago.  The  larger  part  of  the  Cattleyas 
and  Lselias  are  specimen  plants,  averaging  from  25  to  30  bulbs 
each ;  and  there  are  unusually  good  specimens  of  Fhalsenopsids, 
one  plant  of  P.  SchiUeriana  bearing  last  year  134  blooms.  There 
are  1,109  plants  in  all,  of  which  510  are  Cattleyas,  117  Cyp- 
ripediums,  72  Oncidiums,  63  Leelias,  56  Dendrobiums,  52 
Phalsenopsids,  and  38  Odontoglossums.    . 

Coming  nearer  home,  we  find  at  Mr.  H.  H.  HunnewelFs  beauti- 
ful place  at  Wellesley,  under  the  care  of  F.  L.  Harris,  a  very  satis- 
factory collection  of  orchids,  the  cultivation  of  which  is  most 
intelligent  and  instructive.  There  are  1,250  plants  distributed 
among  several  houses,  one  house  being  devoted  to  cool  orchids. 
There  are  150  Dendrobiums  in  31  varieties,  45  Lycastes  in  4  var- 
ieties, 80  Cypripediums  in  22  varieties,  250  Cattleyas  in  20 
varieties,  60  Aerides  and  Vandas  in  18  varieties,  75  Laelias  in  10 
varieties,  20  Masdevallias  in  8  varieties,  200  Odontoglossums  in 
30  varieties,  100  Oncidiums  in  16  varieties,  and  80  Phalaenopsids  in 
6  varieties,  including  good  plants  of  all  the  very  best  kinds,  and 
many  fine  specimens  and  noteworthy  varieties.  The  treatment  here 
is  of  the  more  modem  kind,  and  robust  health  is  the  result. 

Another  of  our  home  collections  is  that  of  Samuel  R.  Payson,  at 
Belmont,  Mass.  Herfeare  1,432  plants,  grown  by  D.  Aird.  Cat- 
tlej'as,  Dendrobiums,  and  Odontoglossums  are  the  features  of  this 
collection,  and  they  are  all  well  cultivated.  There  are  75  Phalaen- 
opsids, 380  Cattleyas,  180  Dendrobiums,  414  Odontoglossums,  23 
Aerides,  and  25  Cj'pripediums,  besides  a  good  selection  of  other 
well-known  kinds.  The  cool  orchids  are  in  a  north  house,  while 
two  span-roofed  houses  are  devoted  to  others ;  the  Dendrobiums 
being  rested  in  the  graperies  and  large  conservatory.  The  Cat- 
tleyas are  particularly  well  grown,  and  when  in  bloom  afiPord  a 
brilliant  sight.  This  collection  has  been  in  existence  for  quite  a 
number  of  years. 

In  close  proximity  to  Mr.  Payson's  we  have  the  well-known  col- 
lection on  the  Pratt  estate,  in  Watertown,  Mass.,  under  the 
supervision  of  David  Allan,  who  has  increased  the  number  of 
plants  very  largely  in  late  years,  so  that  they  now  tax  the  capacity  of 
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the  houses  in  which  they  are  grown.  Cattleyas,  Dendrobiums, 
Laelias,  and  Fhalsenopsids  are  the  chief  features  here,  and  all  are 
admirably  cultivated.  There  is  a  fine  collection  of  cool  orchids 
forming,  which  has  improved  very  much  in  the  last  two  years, 
now  numbering  fully  1,000  plants.  Among  the  Cattleyas  are 
numerous  fine  specimens  of  (7.  2Wance,  many  of  exceptional 
quality;  and  lai^e  masses  of  0.  Mossice.  Ladia  ancepa  and  L. 
atUumncUia  are  grown  in  large  quantities  and  in  a  very  vigorous 
condition.  The  Dendrobiums  number  about  800  plants,  and  those 
who  saw  Mr.  Allan's  specimens  of  D.  Wardianum  in  this  hall 
last  spring  will  understand  how  well  they  are  grown ;  and  this 
applies  to  all  the  other  varieties  as  well.  The  entire  number  of 
plants  in  this  collection  is  over  4,000.  They  are  not  grown  in  any 
one  house  but  are  changed  alK)ut  among  the  numerous  houses  as 
may  best  suit  the  cultural  requirements. 

John  Wallace,  of  New  York,  grows  about  1,200  to  1,300  plants 
at  his  home  in  Paterson,  N.  J. ;  and,  which  is  remarkable,  success- 
fully takes  the  entire  care  of  them  himself,  although  he  goes  to 
business  daily.  It  is  an  example  of  what  an  enthusiast  in  orchid- 
growing  may  do.  Mr.  Wallace's  collection  embraces  most  of  the 
finer  kinds  in  cultivation,  and  among  them  many  rare  hybrid  and 
choice  varieties.  C.  F.  Erhart,  of  Brooklyn,  has  a  well  grown 
selection  of  625  plants  in  48  species  and  268  varieties.  He  has 
of  Aerides  10  varieties,  Cattleyas  29  varieties,  Dendrobiums  32 
varieties,  Cypripediums  22  varieties,  etc. 

In  Vermont,  at  St.  Johnsbury,  may  be  found  a  strong  lot 
of  orchids  belonging  to  Col.  Franklin  Fairbanks.  This  comprises 
600  plants  and  was  formed  seven  years  ago.  It  is  made  up  of 
good  specimens  of  Phalsenopsis,  Dendrobiums,  and  other  standard 
genera,  and  the  plants  are  in  fine  health.  Ex-Governor  Fair- 
banks, in  the  same  place,  has  a  house  60  feet  long  filled  with 
orchids  which  are  mostly  large  specimens,  and  many  of  the  Cat- 
tleyas, Dendrobiums,  etc.  are  especially  fine  plants.  This  col- 
lection also  was  formed  seven  years  ago. 

Another  veteran  orchid-grower  is  Capt.  Charles  H.  Snow,  who 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago  started  a  small  collection  near  Baltimore ; 
which  has  since  grown  to  ample  proportions,  filling  a  house  70 
feet  long,  there  being  from  1,000  to  1,500  plants,  mostly  Cat- 
tleyas, Laelias,  and  Dendrobiums.  Capt.  Snow  is  an  amateur  who 
gives  much  personal  attention  to  his  plants.     The  collection  of 
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W.  H.  Perot,  near  Baltimore,  was  once  a  most  promising  one,  sev- 
eral houses  having  been  filled  with  plants  numbering  at  least  1,500 
to  2,000.     It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  it  is  now  nearly  dispersed. 

Another  good  collection  is  that  of  William  Barr,  at  Orange, 
N.  J.  A  house  72x22  feet  is  devoted  to  it,  and  contains  some 
250  plants,  which  are  grown  in  different  sections  of  the  house 
very  successfully.  A  large  part  of  this  collection  is  made  up  of 
Cattleyas,  Odontoglossums,  Oncidiums,  Dendrobiums,  and  Cypri- 
pediums,  with  a  fair  proportion  of  other  genera. 

The  collection  of  Henry  S.  Hollingsworth,  in  Brooklyn,  is  of 
good  extent,  numbering  877  plants  and  over  300  varieties. 
Mr.  Hollingsworth  personally  cares  for  his  plants,  giving  them 
more  air  and  less  heat  than  is  usual,  and  with  beneficial  results ; 
a  course  which  all  amateurs  would  do  well  to  follow. 

In  the  Western  States,  as  a  rule  orchids  are  not  numerous, 
though  many  amateurs  there  are  forming  the  nuclei  of  collections 
which,  in  all  probability,  ten  years  hence  will  closely  rival  those 
of  the  Eastern  States. 

About  the  best  collection  in  the  West,  of  which  I  have  any  knowl- 
edge, is  that  of  W.  H.  Chadwick,  of  Chicago,  Illinois.  This  lot 
of  plants  is  a  very  good  and  comprehensive  one.  It  embraces 
about  522  distinct  sorts,  though  the  total  number  of  plants  is 
larger  than  this  figure.  There  are  64  sorts  of  Dendrobiums,  86  of 
Epidendrums,  48  of  Cattleyas,  42  of  Odontoglossums,  40  of 
Oncidiums,  14  of  Vandas,  26  of  Cypripediums,  22  of  Laelias,  and 
16  of  Masdevallias,  with  a  large  representation  of  Ceutral  Ameri- 
can and  South  American  species. 

Alexander  Mitchell,  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  has  a  collection; 
but  I  have  not  been  able  to  secure  any  detailed  information  con- 
cerning it. 

Charles  E.  Hay,  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  has  a  nice  small  lot  of 
miscellaneous  plants  grown  in  two  houses,  embracing  all  of  the 
standard  kinds.  There  are  three  or  four  other  small  collections  in 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  but  none  sufficiently  large  to  note. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  secure  full  information  in  regard  to  the 
collections  around  Philadelphia,  where  one  would  naturally  expect 
to  receive  every  aid  towards  helping  on  the  cause  of  orchid 
growing.  The  collections  however  in  this  section  are  by  no 
means  lai^e,  as  compared  with  those  I  have  described ;  and  can 
only  take  rank  with  the  small   lots  scattered  about  in  different 
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sections  of  the  countiy  which,  with  perhaps  an  exception  or  two, 
are  not  important  enough  to  warrant  description.  Mrs.  Baldwin 
has  a  fairly  good  collection ;  and  other  private  growers  are  F.  T. 
S.  Darley,  Mrs.  E.  S.  Mason,  H.  Pratt  McKean,  Mrs.  William 
Weightman,  H.  C.  Gibson,  Clarence  H.  Clark,  and  two  or  three 
others. 

In  Baltimore,  besides  Capt.  Snow,  the  orchid  growers  are  con- 
fined to  two  others,  T.  Harrison  GaiTett  and  Robert  Garrett; 
both  of  the  latter  are  forming  collections,  which  in  time  will  very 
likely  become  of  importance. 

Mr.  T.  Harrison  Garrett's  collection  was  commenced  about 
four  years  ago,  and  the  plants  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  small 
ones,  but  the  selections  have  been  made  with  care,  and  there  is  a 
prospect  that  the  collection  will  become  a  noticeable  one.  Three 
houses  are  devoted  to  it,  and  the  total  number  of  plants  is  1,347. 
They  are  divided  into  about  600  distinct  species  and  varieties. 
The  East  Indian  house  contains  516  plants,  the  intermediate 
house  284,  and  the  cool  orchid  house  597  plants.  Among  the 
notable  genera  are  242  Cattleyas  in  56  species  and  varie- 
ties ;  85  Phaltenopsids,  in  10  species  and  varieties ;  21  Yandas, 
in  13  species  and  varieties;  25  Aerides  in  13  species;  70 
Laelias  in  20  species;  198  Dendrobiums  in  68  species;  143 
Oncidiums  in  82  species;  94  Odontoglossums  in  86  species. 
Mr.  Garrett  is  moreover  very  much  interested  in  our  native 
Orchids,  and  has  collected  a  large  number  of  species. 

An  experiment  has  been  made  here  with  a  double  glass  roof  for 
Orchids,  and  Mr.  Grant,  the  gardener,  writes  that  it  has  proved 
highly  successful,  and  not  only  the  orchids  like  it,  but  thetenderest 
fern  stands  the  summer's  sun  without  flinching.  The  upper  glass 
is  about  an  inch  fi*om  the  lower  glazing  ;  and  no  artificial  shading 
of  any  kind  is  used.  It  is  stated  that  the  Cattleyas,  Dendrobiums, 
etc.,  made  bulbs  of  remarkable  strength,  which  were  much  shorter 
jointed,  and  which  fiowered  with  greater  freedom.  Double  glazing 
has  been  used  before  on  other  houses,  but  I  have  the  impression 
that  it  has  not  been  well  received.  This  practical  testimony  in  its 
favor  is  therefore  the  more  noticeable. 

At  Troy,  N.  Y.,  A.  R.  Smith,  a  most  enthusiastic  amateur, 
grows  a  small  collection  to  which,  like  all  orchidists  who  really  love 
their  plants,  he  gives  much  individual  care.    The  collection  of 
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Mrs.  Gardner  Brewer,  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  numbers  about  400 
plants,  nearly  half  of  which  are  large  specimens  of  Vandas,  Cypri- 
pediums  and  Angrsecums.  There  is  one  other  small  collection  in 
Newport,  but  it  is  not  large  enough  to  notice. 

One  of  our  most  promising  local  collections  is  that  of  E.  W . 
Gilmore,  at  North  Easton,  Mass.,  whose  plants  have  often  been 
exhibited  here.  Mr.  Gilmore  has  constructed  a  north  house, 
where  he  has  over  500  well  grown  Odontoglossums  and  other 
cool  orchids.  This  collection  numbers  altogether  1,275  plants; 
among  them  90  Phalaenopsids,  100  Cattleyas,  140  Dendrobiums, 
etc.  The  plants  are  cultivated  in  three  houses  well  adapted  to 
their  growth,  and  there  are  few  if  any  better  collections  of  the 
size  of  this  to  be  found. 

Among  other  small  collections,  may  be  noted  that  of  Henry 
Graves,  of  New  York  City,  who  has  a  few  hundred  orchids  and  is 
building  a  house,  and  another  is  that  of  M.  Shaw,  at  Eau  Claire, 
Wisconsin,  who  grows  about  500  orchids  in  a  house  18X60  feet. 
In  addition  to  the  growers  I  have  mentioned  there  are,  as  I  have 
said,  some  others  scattered  over  the  country,  but  their  collections 
are  small.  I  hoped  to  be  able  to  give  some  idea  of  the  size  of 
each  of  these,  but  m}*^  requests  for  information  have  not  met  with 
the  desired  responses.  I  have,  however,  given  data  enough  to 
enable  those  who  are  interested  in  the  culture  of  orchids  to  form 
some  conception  of  the  growth  and  extent  of  the  orchid  fever  in 
this  country.  This  paper  is  of  course  superficial  in  character,  but, 
as  matter  of  record,  it  has  its  points  of  interest  for  those  who 
give  any  time  or  attention  to  the  subject  it  discusses. 

Before  closing,  it  is  desirable  to  refer  to  the  primary  rules  which 
ought  to  govern  orchid  culture  in  this  country  and  this  latitude. 
The  great  obstacles  to  the  successful  growth  of  orchids,  as  I  have 
fouud  after  some  years  of  experience  and  personal  attention  to  them, 
are — Firsts  The  lack  of  proper  and  constant  atmospheric  moisture 
during  the  season  of  active  growth.  Second,  The  want  of  a  con- 
stant supplj'  of  fresli  air  during  growth,  and  still  more  during 
the  resting  period,  from  November  to  April.  Third,  The  lack  of 
cleanliness.  FouHh,  Over  shading  the  houses  during  growth,  as 
well  as  during  the  resting  period.  These  four  points  are  the 
cardinal  ones  in  orchid  culture,  all  other  requirements,  such  as 
potting  material,  proper  receptacles  for  growth,  etc.,  being  of  little 
moment  beside  these ;  and  want  of  proper  knowledge  of  tbem  all, 
10 
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or  of  some  of  them,  is  the  canse  of  all  failures,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent. 

Our  climate  is  naturally  dry  and  arid  compared  with  that  of 
England,  from  whence  we  have  had  most  of  the  hand-books  and 
rules  to  govern  orchid  amateurs.  The  tendency  of  these  is  to  lead 
the  inexperienced  to  believe,  after  reading  up  on  the  subject,  that 
too  much  atmospheric  moisture  and  air  can  be  given.  In  this 
respect,  however,  modern  culture  has  made  great  progress.  The 
most  successful  grower  now  does  not  hesitate  to  leave  open  both 
top  and  bottom  ventilators  of  the  orchid  house,  during  the  sea- 
son of  growth,  whenever  the  outside  temperature  ranges  above 
fifty-five  degrees,  except  when  there  may  occur  a  rapid  fall  of  tem- 
perature of  the  outside  air.  In  consequence,  all  kinds  of  orchids 
may  be  freely  syringed  over  head  even  twice  a  day  during  growth, 
and  the  walks  and  benches  thoroughly  saturated.  There  is  little 
danger  of  losing  the  growth  of  Cattleyas  by  syringing  when  the 
maximum  amount  of  air  is  given.  Slow  but  solid  growth  is  made 
in  this  way,  favorably  contrasting  with  the  weak,  watery  growth 
made  in  a  close,  heavily  shaded  house ;  and  every  orchid  grower 
should  arrange  to  give  fresh  air  through  the  winter,  the  period 
of  rest.  This  is  the  time  when  orchids,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  species  from  the  hottest  climates,  become  debilitated  and  lose 
their  vigor. 

A  night  temperature  of  50°  is  better  than  one  ranging  fh>m  55° 
to  60°,  and  Cattleyas  and  many  other  intermediate  kinds,  if  in 
robust  growth,  will  do  well  in  a  night  temperature  of  45°.  For 
the  majority  of  all  orchids,  tropical  or  intermediate,  in  winter,  a 
comparativ^ely  low  temperature  is  better  than  a  high  temperature 
maintained  at  the  8acri6ce  of  all  the  atmospheric  moisture,  drawn 
out  by  over-heated  pipes.  The  latter  condition  is  the  cause  of  so 
many  of  our  orchids  coming  out  of  their  winter  rest  shrivelled  and 
weakened ;  when,  had  they  been  subjected  to  lower  temperature 
and  had  more  atmospheric  moisture  and  more  sunlight,  their  bulbs 
would  be  plump  and  well  ripened  and  ready  to  start  into  strong 
growth. 

Air  ought  to  be  given  by  bottom  ventilators  in  winter  if  the 
temperature  outside  is  very  low,  and  on  all  bright,  sunny  days 
the  top  ventilators  should  be  open.  There  are  many  other 
successful  ways  of  ventilating,  but  by  some  method  or  other 
fresh  air  should    be  had    all  the    3'ear  round.      Some  of  the 
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English  orchid  houses  are  especially  constructed  with  flues 
opening  upon  the  hot  water  pipes,  which  distribute  constantly  a 
supply  of  fresh  air  without  creating  injurious  cold  drafts ;  and  such 
a  plan  is  without  question  a  very  excellent  one.  From  the  first  of 
December  to  the  middle  of  February,  in  this  latitude,  all  shading 
should  be  removed  from  orchid  houses,  and  the  full  benefit  of 
everj-  ray  of  sunlight  secured.  A  few  species  like  the  Phalsenopsids, 
BoUeas,  Pescatoreas,  some  of  the  Cypripediums,  and  some  other 
scattering  examples  are  benefited  by  slight  shading  in  winter,  on 
vei'y  bright  days,  but  the  number  is  less  than  might  be  imagined ; 
and  even  PhalcBuopais  Sdiilleriana  enjoys  the  winter  sunshine  with- 
out injury.  Full  exposure  to  all  the  sunlight  which  may  be  had  in 
winter  is  of  great  benefit  to  orchids  ;  it  ripens  the  bulbs,  solidifies 
the  growth,  and  stimulates  the  flowering  qualities ;  and  stronger 
growth  and  better  root  action  result  in  the  spring.  So  important 
is  this,  that  the  glass  should  be  clean  and  free  from  everything 
which  might  serve  to  obstruct  the  sun's  rays.  In  many  collec^tions 
you  will  find  the  opposite  state  of  things,  but  a  close  observation  of 
most  of  the  larger  and  best  grown  collections  of  the  country  justi- 
fies the  conclusions  I  have  stated. 

From  the  middle  of  February,  or  the  first  of  March,  to  the  first 
or  middle  of  Movember,  according  to  the  incline  of  the  house, 
roller  shades  of  the  thinnest  cheese  cloth,  running  on  slats 
elevated  six  inches  from  the  glass,  are  better  than  whitening 
the  glass,  as  they  serve  to  keep  the  houses  much  cooler  than  if  the 
sun's  rays  strike  directl}^  upon  the  glass.  For  a  large  number  of 
houses  shading  of  this  kind  may  not  be  possible,  but  it  is  by  far 
the  best  method  yet  devised  ;  the  great  advantages  being  that  on 
cloudy  days  the  shades  can  be  raised  and  the  benefit  of  the  early 
morning  and  late  afternoon  sunlight  can  be  secured  without  in- 
jury, and  above  all,  in  this  hot  climate,  a  cooler  and  more  moist 
condition  of  the  atmosphere  can  be  maintained  in  the  houses. 

Orchids  which  are  not  kept  clean  cannot  be  healthy,  and  what 
with  white  and  brown  scale,  black  and  yellow  thrip,  and  green  fly, 
the  cultivator  needs  to  be  alert.  I  believe  in  mild  fumigation  once 
a  week,  as  the  only  proper  method  for  keeping  a  house  clear  of 
thrip  and  green  fly,  though  many  growers  have  an  impression 
that  orchids  do  not  like  tobacco  smoke.  I  have  never  known  one, 
even  of  the  thin-leafed  kind,  to  be  injured  by  a  light  fumigation 
properly  given  ;  and  two  of  these  in  succession,  or  one  given  every 
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week,  will  certainly  keep  a  house  clean  from  these  pests.  I  may 
add  that  tobacco  stems  placed  under  the  benches  and  kept  moist 
are  invaluable  preventives  of  thrip  and  green  fly ;  and  they  must 
be  replenished  when  the  strength  departs.  Most  tender  ferns 
will,  however,  be  injured  by  this  process ;  nevertheless,  I  can 
strongly  recommend  it  for  orchids.  Plenty  of  fresh  air  is  one  of 
the  best  preventives  of  all  kinds  of  thrip,  green  fly,  and  red  spider. 
If  growers  start  with  clean  plants,  they  can  save  themselves  great 
trouble  by  the  "ounce  of  prevention"  in  the  way  of  mild  fumiga- 
tion. It  is  easier  to  keep  out  insect  pests  than  to  get  them  out 
when  once  established.  White  scale  does  more  injury  than  is 
credited  to  it.  Nothing  but  careful  sponging  and  brushing  with 
soapsuds  or  insecticide  will  eradicate  it.  It  is  an  insidious  pest, 
and  ruins  the  plant  before  an  inexperienced  person  will  detect  it. 
Every  orchid  ought  to  be  sponged  over  with  clean  water  two  or 
three  times  a  3'ear ;  but  this  is  a  rule  not  as  generally  regarded  as 
it  should  be,  for  in  many  collections  dust  and  dirt  are  allowed  to  " 
accumulate  upon  the  leaves,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  plants. 
There  are  many  other  points  in  orchid  growing  which  could  be 
taken  up  and  discussed  in  this  paper,  but  a  grower  will  find  them 
of  minor  consideration  in  comparison  with  those  I  have  mentioned. 
Personal  knowledge  of  details  is  of  the  greatest  value,  but  the  be- 
ginner as  well  as  the  old  hand  at  orchid  culture  must  keep  in  sight 
the  four  prime  requisites  of  success  which  I  have  stated,  if  they 
expect  to  maintain  their  orchids  in  robust  health  for  any  period  of 
years. 

Discussion. 

Rev.  A.  B.  Muzzey  was  ready  to  say  that  eminent  patience  is 
genius,  —  he  knew  no  better  definition  of  that  word.  Think  of  it, 
that  in  the  culture  of  orchids  a  man  has  devoted  nineteen  years  to 
a  single  experiment !  Now  let  us  carry  that  same  spirit  into  the 
work  of  this  Society,  and  we  shall  have  something  of  the  glorious 
beauty  in  this  specimen*  before  us,  as  the  result.  He  bade  the 
Society  God  speed  in  all  its  attempts  to  promote  horticulture ;  and 
moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  essayist  for  his  patient,  thorough, 

♦  A  fine,  large  plant,  abundantly  bloomed,  of  Dendrohium  Wardianum^ 
from  A.  W.  Spencer. 
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and  admirable   essay — which,   as  a   record  of  what  has  been 
done,  would  find  no  superior. 

The  vote  was  passed  unanimously. 

President  Walcott  said  that  the  paper  was  one  well  deserving 
a  full  discussion,  and  called  'on  William  Robinson,  gardener  to 
F.  L.  Ames. 

Mr.  Kobinson  said  there  was  one  point  he  should  like  to  refer 
to,  in  regard  to  collections  of  Cypripediums.  He  thought  that 
Mr.  Ames  has  as  large  a  collection  of  this  genus  as  any  grower 
in  the  United  States,  and  as  large  as  any  private  individual  has 
grown  anywhere.  He  had  given  to  Mr.  Beard,  as  the  number  in 
Mr.  Ames's  collection,  about  seventy-one  species ;  but  did  not  in- 
clude varieties  or  American  species,  so  probably  Mr.  Coming's 
and  Mr.  Ames's  might  have  come  pretty  nearly  together  as  to 
numbers,  if  he  had  counted  the  varieties  and  American  species  in 
the  latter  collection. 

Speaking  of  what  Mr.  Beard  had  said  about  keeping  the  temper- 
ature down  to  fifty-five  degrees  at  night,  he  thought  it  a  little 
difiScult,  particularly  in  view  of  such  weather  as  last  week's,  to 
keep  the  house  at  that  temperature  during  the  night  and  raise  it 
again  in  the  day  time  so  many  degrees.  Such  a  temperature  may 
be  had  and  such  changes  made,  provided  you  have  your  house  so 
constructed  that  j^ou  can  run  it  without  absorbing  the  moisture  by 
such  rises  in  temperature.  Conditionally,  he  would  grant  that  you 
can  keep  the  house  at  fifty-five  degrees,  and  then  run  it  up  in  the 
day  time ;  but  he  thought  few  orchid  houses  are  so  constructed 
that  this  can  be  done. 

He  thought  that  the  greatest  preventive  of  green  flies  is 
putting  tobacco  stems  on  the  floor  and  on  the  pipes.  No  one 
trjMng  this  will  be  troubled  much  with  green  flies  afterwards. 

Mr.  Beard  said  his  own  experience  had  been  that  tobacco  used 
as  recommended  by  Mr.  Robinson  is  no  less  effective  than  in  the 
form  of  smoke.  Ferns  are  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  tobacco  in 
either  form,  but  when  fumigation  is  employed  they  can  be  taken 
out,  and  returned  to  place  after  the  process  is  concluded.  He 
remembered  that  Mrs.  Morgan's  collection,  some  years  ago,  was 
overrun  with  the  yellow  thrip,  which  is  much  worse  among  orchids 
than  any  other  insect,  with  the  exception  of  cockroaches ;  but  she 
put  in  several  barrels  of  tobacco  stems,  which  were  constantly 
dampened  and  replenished,  and  the  result  was  that  in  a  short  time 
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the  thrip  was  pretty  well  eradicated ;  so  that  he  could  bear  testi- 
mony to  support  Mr.  Robinson's  recommendation  of  tobacco 
stems  for  extirpating  all  insects  that  can  be  killed  by  fumigation. 

His  own  experience  in  regard  to  running  up  the  heal  of  orchid 
houses  is  that,  if  the  weather  is  so  cold  that  the  temperature  can- 
n  ot  be  run  up  without  great  fire  heat,  it  is  better  to  let  the  day  heat 
remain  at  fifty-five  degrees,  rather  than  attempt  to  raise  it  ten 
degrees.  Saturation  of  the  air  with  moisture  is  essential  in  orchid 
culture.  Their  native  homes  are  in  regions  where  moisture  is  con- 
st antl}'  around  them,  and  the  combined  sunlight  and  fire  heat  of 
artificial  culture  are  injurious  to  them,  if  they  have  no  atmospheric 
moisture  to  counteract  it.  It  is  better  to  allow  the  temperature  to 
remain  low  rather  than  attempt  to  run  it  up. 

Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  could  not  allow  the  subject  to  be  closed 
without  saying  that  this  paper  is  one  of  the  most  able  and  elab- 
orate, on  the  growth  ot  orchids,  that  be  had  ever  heard.  It  is  also 
a  very  valuable  addition  to  floricultural  history  ;  and  it  will  be  so 
esteemed  in  the  Old  World,  from  whence  we  receive  so  man3'  of  our 
fine  orchids.  He  did  not  doubt  that  we  should  see  it  copied  in  the 
leading  horticultural  journals  in  Europe.  Mr.  Beard  had  stated 
that  the  speaker  presented  the  first  orchid  exhibited  in  this  Society. 
This  was  very  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  but  he  well  remembered  the 
plant ;  it  was  Oncidium  flexuosum.  It  covered  a  large  space  on 
the  wall  of  his  greenhouse ;  and,  if  he  recollected  rightly,  had  a 
hundred  and  seventy-six  individual  flowers.  He  was  surprised  to 
see  that  so  few  of  the  collectors  to  whom  Mr.  Beard  had  referred 
had  a  large  number  of  Oncidiums.  He  believed  that  Mr.  Beaixl 
had  reported  Mr.  Hunnewell  to  have  about  a  hundred  species  and 
varieties ;  if  so,  that  is  probably  the  largest  collection  of  On- 
cidiums in  the  country. 

This  paper  shows  how  imxensely  a  subject  may  grow  in  the 
course  of  half  a  century.  Beginning  with  that  little  plant  of  On- 
cidium which  had  been  spoken  of,  these  immense  collections  have 
grown  up  since  that  time  in  our  countiy.  He  might  say  that  the 
orchids  are  the  most  gorgeous  plants  in  creation  ;  and  he  felt  ex- 
tremely obliged  to  our  generous  contributors,  who  do  so  much  to 
increase  the  interest  in  that  order  by  their  exhibitions  here,  —  to 
Mr.  Ames,  Mr.  Hunnewell,  Mr.  Payson,  Mr.  Pratt,  and  others, 
who  spare  no  expense  whenever  they  can  add  anything  beautiful 
and  valuable  to  their  collections.    Mr.  Ames  told  the  speaker  that 
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he  had  a  single  plant  for  which  he  paid  almost  a  thousand 
dollars. 

Mr.  Robinson  said  that  the  plant  mentioned  is  a  Vanda  San- 
deriana, 

Mr.  Wilder  added  that  we  have  reason  to  be  thankful  for  what 
has  been  accomplished,  and  to  hope  that  this  order  of  plants  will 
receive  more  and  more  attention,  as  he  had  no  doubt  it  would.  It 
is  easy  of  cultivation,  and  many  of  the  most  beautiful  species  are 
cool  orchids  that  can  be  grown  with  great  ease. 

James  Cartwright  was  called  on  and  said  that  most  of  his  or- 
chids are  Cypripediums.  He  has  one  hundred  and  twenty  plants, 
which  he  grows  in  very  cool  houses,  the  temperature  having  been 
down  to  forty  degrees  a  good  many  times  this  winter. 

Notice  was  given  that,  on  the  next  Saturday,  Dr.  G.  Austin 
Bowen  would  read  a  paper  on  '^  Homestead  Landscapes." 


BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  March  13,  1886. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'clock, 
the  President,  Henry  P.  Walcott,  in  the  chair. 

On  motion  of  William  C.  Strong,  seconded  by  Rev.  A.  B. 
Muzzey,  the  following  preamble  and  resolution  were  unanimously 
passed :  — 

Whereas^  The  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals  has  petitioned  the  Legislature  of  Massachu- 
setts to  enact  a  law  making  it  the  dut}'  of  all  teachers  of  public 
schools  in  this  Commonwealth  to  instruct  their  pupils^  in  aucli  manr 
ner  as  the  School  Committeea  of  tlie  several  cities  and  towns  shaU 
determine^  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  protecting  our  insect- 
eating  birds  and  their  nests,  and  to  treat  the  lower  animals  kindly ; 
and  whereas,  we  believe  it  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  this  Common- 
wealth that  such  instruction  be  given  in  the  schools : 

Resolved,  That  we  do  most  earnestly  ask  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts  to  grant  the  petition  of  said  Massachusetts  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 
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The  preamble  and  resolution  were  signed  by  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  the  Society,  to  be  presented  to  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  as  a  petition. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  March  20. 

MEETING  FOR  DISCUSSION. 
Homestead  Landscapes. 

By  Geoboe  AusTiir  Bowen,  M.D.,  Woodstock,  Codd. 

There  is  no  word  in  the  English  language  of  deeper  significance 
than  that  good  old  Saxon  one  ''  home."  It  in  some  way  expresses 
more  of  human  heart  and  feeling,  and  of  the  conditions  and  senti- 
ments that  characterize  a  true  manhood  and  womanhood,  than  any 
other  word  in  our  extensive  vocabulary.  Its  utterance  at  once 
brings  to  mind  scenes  of  domestic  happiness.  Home  is  the  one 
centre  around  which  revolve  all  the  feelings  and  aspirations  that 
stimulate  our  daily  exertions ;  and  it  is  the  only  place  that  affords 
the  tranquillizing  influences  so  necessary  for  refreshment  after  the 
rude  contacts  and  the  busy  turmoil  of  our  outside  life.  Love  and 
joy — happiness  and  peace — are  expressed  in  its  very  name.  The 
thoughts  of  wanderers  on  sea  and  land  revert  to  it  with  deep  and 
persistent  emotion  ;  and  the  heart  of  man  everywhere  derives  from 
it  a  contentment  that  can  never  be  supplied  from  any  other  source 
— for  it  is  the  only  place  in  all  this  world  where  hearts  are*  sure  of 
each  other. 

The  influences  of  home  create  and  develop  not  only  the  char- 
acter of  individual  men,  but  of  might}^  nations.  Refined  sentiments, 
lofty  aspirations,  and  purity  of  moral  character  are  developed  far 
more  by  the  unseen  influences  of  home  teachings,  and  home  sur- 
roundings, than  by  all  other  causes  combined.  The  home  life  of 
any  nation  is  the  truest  index  of  that  nation's  civilization.  Looked 
at  the  world  over,  the  comparison  of  homes  with  character  justifies 
this  broad  conclusion.  Stating  it  in  one  aspect,  I  suppose  we 
should  say — ^^As  a  man  is,  so  he  makes  the  home."  But  does  not 
that  home,  once  made,  tend  to  keep  him  true  to  the  impulses  that 
inspired  him  in  establishing  it  ?  And  does  it  not  exert  a  yet  more 
wonderful  influence  upon  his  children,  whose  characters  are  still 
in  the  plastic  stage  of  formation?  Therefore  the  expending  of 
time,  thought,  and  study  upon  the  problem  of  improving   the 
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homes  of  all  classes  is  not  only  pernaissible,  but  presents  itself  as 
a  duty  owed  to  the  individual,  to  the  family,  and  to  the  com- 
munity. And  surely  no  section  of  our  broad  land  offers  better 
opportunities  and  facilities  for  refining  and  eleyating  homes  than 
our  own  loved  New  England. 

The  rude  homesteads  of  New  England,  peopled  by  a  sturdy  race, 
have  exerted,  and  are  this  day  exerting  a  perceptible  influence 
upon  our  national  prosperity  and  character,  but  under  the  inevit- 
able law  of  change,  and  the  universal  tendency  to  variations,  they 
have  gradually  been  modified  in  style  and  character.  The  humble 
cabin,  built  of  logs  and  picturesque  in  its  simplicity,  in  time  gave 
place  to  the  more  commodious  though  still  humble  cottage,  which 
in  its  turn  succumbed  to  the  square  two  story  structure  with  its 
ell ;  a  type  so  dominant  in  the  architecture  of  the  Eastern  States,  in 
times  comparatively  recent,  that  it  may  be  said  to  be  character- 
istic of  those  times.  Fashion  ruled  in  our  fathers'  days  as  well  as 
in  our  own  ;  but  she  is  a  fickle  goddess,  changing  every  day,  incon- 
stant as  the  wind,  and  the  shapes  she  but  lately  considered  as 
ideally  perfect  in  regard  to  style  and  convenience  are  today  looked 
upon  as  antiquated  and  uncomfortable.  The  surrounding  lands 
changed  their  aspect  with  the  dwelling,  as  the  actor  changes  his 
dress  to  correspond  with  the  character.  Fields  freshly  hewn  out 
from  the  forest,  stump-decorated,  harmonized  well  with  the  log- 
built  cabin.  The  cottage,  built  later  in  the  subdued  clearing,  and 
surrounded  by  well  walled  fields,  told  of  the  prolonged  toil  that 
had  been  bestowed  upon  the  land,  fitting  it  for  tillage  by  the  simple' 
implements  of  those  early  days ;  and  showed  the  prosperity  of  its 
inmates.  The  subsequent  square  farm  house,  with  long-sloped 
rear  roof  and  extensive  ell,  and  several  small  buildings  around, 
was  likewise  in  keeping  with  the  time  of  its  construction,  and  the 
enlarged  labors  and  productions  of  the  farm.  Thus  the  dwellings 
and  the  land  have  ever  been  characteristic  indications  of  each 
other's  prosperity,  and  are  so  today.  But  at  the  present  time  we 
observe  contrasts  more  marked  than  at  former  periods,  chiefly  due 
to  the  concentration  of  population  in  towns  and  villages,  which 
has  succeeded  the  more  scattered  distribution  of  an  earlier  day  ; 
also  to  the  consequent  change  in  the  choice  of  crops  for  cultiva- 
tion ;  to  the  increased  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  people  ;  and  to 
the  exodus  of  city  dwellers  to  the  country  during  the  summer 
mouths. 
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All  new  countries  have  presented  the  same  succession  of  changes, 
in  the  various  phases  of  progress  from  pioneer  life  to  that  char- 
acterizing old  established  settlements ;  and  when  that  point  has 
been  reached,  certain  other  conditions  have  uniformly  succeeded. 
It  requires  no  prophet  to  tell  what  the  future  of  New  £ngland  will 
be.  The  history  of  all  older  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  will  prob- 
ably indicate  the  course  of  our  own. 

I  have  never  for  one  moment  entertained  the  idea  that  th^  New 
England  States  have  seen  their  best  days,  and  in  time  will  be  left 
out  in  the  cold — desolate  and  unlovely.  I  believe  that  they  will 
always  hold  the  lead  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past ;  that  from  their 
geographical  position  wealth  must  naturally  come  to  them,  and 
that  in  time — and  not  a  very  long  one  either,  as  we  view  national 
growth — we  shall  present  as  attractive  scenes  of  cultivated  land- 
scapes, and  imposing  homes,  as  do  the  most  civilized  countries  of 
the  old  world.  And  certainly  no  region  can  offer  better  oppor- 
tunities than  our  own,  with  its  wooded  hills,  open  valleys,  and 
picturesque  lakes  and  stieams.  We  have  but  to  give  a  little 
thought  to  the  subject,  and  then  let  our  work  follow  in  fulfilment 
of  it. 

Do  you  ask  when  the  era  of  beauty  is  to  begin  ?  I  answer  that 
it  has  already  commenced,  and  I  can  point  to  many  sections  that 
show  the  fruits  of  this  thoughtful  purpose.  It  is  to  be  attained 
gradually  and  by  accumulation  ot  individual  efforts ;  not  by  a  great 
uprising.  Each  minute  coral  insect  builds  only  its  own  diminutive 
dwelling,  but  the  resulting  aggregations  make  the  beautiful  archi- 
pelago. I  would  not  have  you  tear  down  and  radically  reconstruct 
your  homes  in  more  elaborate  designs ;  but  let  each  one  simply 
ask — ^Wherein  can  my  own  homestead  be  made  to  harmonize  with 
this  coming  change?  Where  can  I  correct  its  deficiencies,  and 
where  enhance  its  merits,  making  it  more  attractive  to  the  eye, 
more  comfortable  for  occupation,  and — for  this  is  practical  New 
England — at  the  same  time  increase  its  revenue. 

If  asked  to  furnish  a  description  of  an  ideal  country  home,  you 
would  scarcely  describe  the  present  average  country  residence,  and 
hold  it  up  as  a  model  for  others  to  copy.  And  yet,  taking  any  one 
of  these  homes,  and  looking  at  its  outlines  and  surix)undings,  any 
person  who  possesses  even  a  slight  kuowledge  of  architecture  and 
landscape  gardening  might  at  once  point  out  many  features  that 
could  be  changed  eutirelv,  or  modified,  or  enlarged;  which  being 
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done,  with  the  supply  of  a  few  additional  embellishments,  such  aa 
trees,  rocks,  or  other  out-door  objects,  and  a  porch,  piazza,  ba}' 
or  landscape  window  added  to  the  house,  would  completely  trans- 
form the  appearance  of  the  place.  And  those  most  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  it  would  be  driven  to  doubt  whether  that  particular 
part  of  the  brain,  which  phrenologists  denominate  "  locality,"  was 
not  at  fault  and  deceiving  them. 

It  is  thus  that  I  would  have  you  look  at  your  homes  with  me  to- 
day. Some  of  them,  I  know,  are  examples  of  the  most  skilful 
construction,  and  have  been  embellished  by  lavish  expenditure, 
and  are  finished  country  homes.  All  that  I  would  say  to  the 
possessors  of  such  is — Enjoy  them  to  the  utmost,  and  be  thankful 
that  you  have  them.  But  many  others,  I  know,  stand  in  need  of 
a  little  criticism,  and,  as  wo  proceed  to  develop  our  subject,  we 
may  be  able  to  bring  forward  suggestions  that  will  be  of  general 
benefit. 

The  first  suggestion  that  I  would  offer  is  this — that  expenditure 
of  money  does  not  alwaj's  bring  a  return  in  true  beauty.  I  have 
in  mind  one  lawn  that  remains  dull,  fl^,  and  uninteresting, 
although  it  has  absorbed  money  enough  to  have  made  eaitbly 
paradises  of  all  the  estates  in  the  village,  had  it  been  expended 
with  good  judgment. 

A  first  general  rule  is  that  every  building  should,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, conform  to  the  character  of  its  site  and  of  the  surroundings. 
Place  a  castle  on  the  hill,  and  a  cot  in  the  valley — never  the  re- 
verse. The  most  incongruous  piece  of  architecture  that  I  have 
ever  seen  was  a  Swiss  chalet  in  a  closely  built  city  street.  Such 
an  instance  affords  an  example  to  be  avoided. 

Another  imperative  rule  is  to  preserve  the  salient  features  of  a 
landscape.  A  lawn  preserving  the  natural  slopes  of  the  ground, 
with  easy  circuitous  pathways,  is  far  more  pleasing  than  a  dead 
level,  with  all  the  lines  at  right  angles.  A  rocky  border,  a  precip- 
itous gorge,  or  a  tangled  thicket  is  oftentimes  better  treated  by 
embellishment  than  by  removal.  Even  boulders,  expensive  objects 
to  remove,  become  useful  features  when  made  centres  or  back- 
grounds for  Impropriate  shrubbery. 

There  is  an  old  saying,  which  is  full  of  truth,  that  will  apply  to 
him  who  commences  to  improve  his  home  and  surroundings ;  it  is 
— "Plan  the  patch  before  the  cloth  is  cut."  To  begin  wisely,  a 
plan  should  first  be  outlined ;  and  can  afterwards  be  gradually 
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worked  out  in  detail.  There  are  two  ways  of  doing  this.  One 
way  is  to  employ  a  high-toned  architect  to  reconstruct  the  house, 
and  a  landscape  gardener  and  a  brace  of  surveyors  for  the  lawns 
and  fields.  It  sounds  well  to  talk  about  them,  and  they  are  very 
interesting  objects  to  look  at  while  they  are  at  work,  but  will  not 
be  likely  to  exhibit  as  much  agility  and  animation  as  you  your- 
self will  when  they  have  finished,  and  present  their  specifications 
and  bills. 

In  country  localities  congenial  society  is  oftentimes  scarce; 
therefore  the  country  resident  is  forced  to  seek  his  pleasures  and 
recreations  in  and  about  his  own  homestead,  and  therein  lies  a  mine 
of  crude  satisfaction,  to  him  who  has  the  ingenuity  to  work  it  into 
a  tangible  shape.  I  would,  therefore,  advise  a  second  way, 
one  which  has  the  double  advantage  of  annihilating  the  expense, 
and  increasing  the  satisfaction.  It  is  to  draw  the  plan  yourself. 
Perhaps  you  say  you  cannot.     I  say  you  can  if  you  will. 

Having  thus  arbitrarily  settled  that  point,  we  will  now  com- 
mence work.  Take  some  bright  morning  when  your  digestion  is 
good,  and  you  feel  at  peace  with  your  neighbor  who  borrows  and 
never  returns,  and  when  the  note  you  gave  to  settle  your  fertilizer 
bill  is  not  quite  due  ;  then  enter  upon  the  task  with  a  determination 
to  have  a  feasible  plan  before  evening. 

Take  the  house  first.  Scan  it  with  an  eye  critical  of  its  defects, 
and  study  to  find  a  remedy  for  each.  Should  you  be  so  fortunate 
as  to  have  an  old-time  house,  with  ample  chimney,* shallow  eaves, 
and  quaint  little  windows,  content  yourself  with  its  simplicity. 
Seek  to  make  only  such  additions  as  will  be  suggestive  of  ^^  solid 
comfort "  and  will  be  in  keeping  with  the  quiet  air  that  invests 
all  such  venerable  dwellings.  Do  not  try  to  modernize  it,  for  it 
cannot  be  done  ;  architect  and  builder  will  only  impair  or  destroy 
the  charm  that  time  has  placed  as  a  spell  around  it. 

But  these  old  structures  may  receive  improving  touches.  A 
wide  spreading  porch  over  the  door,  having  bracket  supports  in- 
stead of  posts  or  pillars,  will  add  to  rather  than  diminish  its 
quaint  and  homelike  charm.  Do  not  make  the  porch  heavy  and 
solid,  with  straight  timbers,  but  shape  the  edges  and  bevel  the 
ends  till  they  have  an  artistic  eflTect,  however  rough  in  workman- 
ship. A  broad,  lov/  piazza,  with  light  supports,  might  be  per- 
missible, should  a  re-entrant  angle  be  presented  by  a  projecting 
portion  of  the  building.     Consider  all  such  proposed  additions 
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with  the  miDd's  eye ;  trace  them  on  paper,  to  be  filed  with  the 
ground  plans,  as  notes  of  ideas  for  future  development. 

Do  not  forget  to  include,  in  your  scheme  of  improvement,  re- 
moval of  the  lilac  and  sweetbrier  bushes  from  before  the  windows. 
Let  these  and  similar  shrubs  be  placed  at  a  respectful  distance 
from  the  house,  and  let  vines  be  planted  in  their  place  ;  which,  in 
a  few  years*  time,  will  cover  the  unpretending  structure  with  a 
mantle  of  living  green,  and  will  thereby  add  greatly  to  its  health- 
fulness  as  well  as  beaut}'. 

Should  the  house  be  of  more  recent  construction,  a  bay  window 
may  be  thought  of  in  the  place  of  the  flat  one,  which  now  gives 
light  to  the  living  room  ;  or  a  landscape  window,  should  that  room 
be  one  of  ample  proportions.  Consider  the  planting  of  vines  here 
also,  for  they  are  becoming  to  all  classes  of  dwellings,  from  the 
humblest  cottage  to  the  most  elegant  mansion.  No  feature  in  the 
landscape  gives  so  much  interest  as  well  placed  vines ;  the  wonder 
is  that  they  are  so  little  used. 

Perhaps  when  you  look  at  your  own  dwelling,  neither  of  these 
distinctive  types  meets  your  vision,  but  you  behold  a  modern 
American  dwelling,  with  its  shams  and  false  pretences,  painted 
with  as  much  gorgeousness  as  a  Chinese  lantern,  replete  with  all 
the  so-called  modern  conveniences  of  furnaces,  hot  and  cold 
water,  shoddy  plumbing  and  sewer  gas.  If  so,  go  no  further  in 
your  plans  for  landscape  ornament,  but  devote  3'ourself  in  earnest 
to  the  sanitary  problem.  Too  many  such  houses  generate  and 
harbor  the  germs  of  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  and  kindred  diseases. 
It  will  not  be  prudent  for  you  to  proceed  in  other  improvements 
until  fully  assured  on  this  point ;  for  the  modern  American  house — 
the  blending  of  the  styles  of  Queen  Anne  and  Robinson  Crusoe, 
Gothic  church  and  Virginia  cabin — Ionic,  cubic,  and  diabolic,  is 
more  often  a  death  trap  than  a  protecting  home. 

A  house  must  be  viewed  from  many  different  standpoints — as  a 
connoisseur  of  pictures  views  a  work  of  art  from  all  directions. 
Especial  regard  should  be  had  to  its  site  and  immediate  surround- 
ings ;  for  a  house  requires  a  suitable  frame  or  setting  as  much  as 
a  picture.  This  is  especially  true  of  a  dwelling  placed  upon  a  hill ; 
where,  without  some  effective  surroundings,  it  is  likely  to  look  bare 
and  cheerless.  This  appearance,  however,  can  be  relieved  by 
planting  trees  in  such  positions  as,  in  time,  to  shut  it  in  somewhat, 
yet  not  so  close  as  to  overshadow  it.      It  needs  a  background  of 
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tall  trees,  which  will  break  up  the  regularity  of  the  sky  line  formed 
by  the  straight  roof.  The  outbuildings  should  be  kept  from  an 
undue  prominence  by  groups  or  bauds  of  evergreens. 

As  the  plan  slowly  unfolds  before  us  and  as  we  depart  from  the 
house,  a  le^wn  inevitably  presents  itself  to  the  mind,  for  there  is 
no  one  feature  that  gives  a  greater  air  of  elegance  and  comfort  to 
a  place  than  a  well  grassed  lawn.  It  may  often  be  an  expensive 
toy  that  scarcely  repays  the  labor  bestowed  upon  it ;  but  it  also 
may  be  an  object  of  great  beauty,  and  one  which,  without  any  con- 
siderable expense  of  money  or  toil,  seems  always  in  order.  I  do 
not  propose  now  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  construction  of  a 
lawn,  for  they  must  vary  with  the  conditions  of  every  place.  Any 
.one,  who  inclines  to  study  and  improve  his  opportunities  in  this 
direction,  may  find  all  needed  assistance  in  earlier  publications  of 
this  Society. 

The  forming  of  a  lawn  will  at  once  sweep  away  one  of  the 
greatest  blemishes  of  our  country  homes — the  little  door-yard 
fences,  running  to  every  corner  of  the  house  and  enclosing  spaces 
too  small  for  any  practical  use,  harboring  noxious  weeds,  and  en- 
couraging the  presence  of  tangled  and  decaying  grass,  thus  rend- 
ering the  ground  damp  and  unwholesome.  They  are  inconvenient, 
unattractive,  expensive,  and  unnecessary.  Make  a  marginal  note 
on  your  plan  for  their  immediate  removal. 

Next  proceed  to  stake  out  a  driveway  leading  from  the  highway 
to  the  house,  including  a  circular  or  oval  turn  convenient  to  the 
front  door,  and  continuing  to  the  stable ;  this  should  be  at  least 
twelve  feet  wide,  and  should  follow  the  easiest  and  most  access- 
ible route.  Pathways  should  also  be  staked  out,  leading  from 
the  house  to  the  highway,  the  well,  the  various  outbuildings,  and 
places  most  frequented.  One  simple  rule  will  dictate  the  route  of 
all  paths  and  driveways,  and  insure  a  graceful  outline.  It  is 
merely  to  follow  the  trail  one  would  naturally  make  in  going  from 
one  point  to  another.  Instinctively  the  feet  will  seek  the  easiest 
direction,  avoiding  rocks,  shrubs,  and  undulations.  Did  you  ever 
follow  a  cowpath  through  a  rough  pasture  ?  No  one  will  give 
cattle  credit  for  engineering  science,  yet  the  path  they  make  will 
always  be  found  the  easiest  and  most  direct  route  from  point  to 
point,  which  is  just  the  object  we  aim  at. 

When  your  paths  have  been  thus  staked  out,  trace  them  on  your 
plan  ;  the  intervening  spaces  will  form  the  lawn.      Let  me  advise 
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in  this — do  not  plan  to  grade  it  too  much ;  aim  simply  to  smooth 
the  surface,  retaining  all  promineut  or  curious  rocks  and  native 
shrubbery. 

It  is  an  almost  universal  fact  that  lawns  in  our  Eastern  States  are 
too  small.  In  other  sections  they  seem  to  understand  this  point 
better,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  devote  several  acres  to  this  use,  and 
certainly  no  one  item  can  contribute  more  of  an  air  of  elegance  to 
even  a  humble  place,  than  an  extensive  opening  around  the  dwell- 
ing. To  get  this,  it  is  oftentimes  necessary  to  throw  the  fields 
adjacent  to  the  house  into  one  large  enclosure. 

The  general  outlines  of  a  plan  are  perhaps  all  that  one  can 
secure  in  the  first  draft.  A  few  groups  of  shrubbery  can  be  in- 
dicated, in  what  might  be  called  naturally  fit  positions,  such  as  at 
the  divergence  of  paths,  at  the  ends  or  sides  of  rocks,  at  the  base 
of  cliffs,  or  as  screens  to  outbuildings,  etc. ;  but  the  details  must  be 
left  to  future  development. 

We  find  many  instances  of  partially  well  planned  homes  through- 
out the  country,  the  house  and  the  immediate  grounds  afibrding 
pleasing  examples  of  what  refined  taste,  aided  by  wealth,  can 
create,  but  the  care  of  the  occupant  having  gone  no  further,  unless 
in  building  miles  of  useless  stone  walls.  But  I  would  have  the  re- 
sults of  an  artistic  directing  mind  apparent  over  the  whole  farm, 
no  less  than  in  the  dwelling  and  immediately  about  the  door.  The 
same  careful  planning  should  be  given  to  every  acre  of  the  land, 
not  perhaps  with  a  view  to  equally  elaborate  embellishment,  but  to 
get  it  out  of  the  rough  state  into  one  more  refined — as  park-like 
and  artistic  as  possible. 

Have  the  kindness  at  this  point  not  to  judge  me  too  hastily  and 
accuse  me  of  fostering  ideas  of  fancy  farming,  but  bear  with  me 
awhile,  and  I  will  endeavor  to  show  that  it  is  practical  farming 
that  I  advocate,  adapted  to  practical  New  England,  where  every 
day  must  be  made  to  count  as  a  bread-and-butter  day.  A  leisurely 
saunter  over  the  farm  will  suggest  a  multitude  of  changes,  which 
would  enhance  the  working  advantages  of  the  place  and  the 
pecuniary  interest  of  the  owner. 

A  bit  of  old  wall,  with  stumps  of  broken  bar-posts  rising  from 
moss-filled  turf,  and  a  growth  of  red  osier  standing  gallantly  over 
all — these  make  a  subject  for  a  very  pretty  picture  to  display  on 
one's  library  wall ;  but  the  actual  presence  on  the  farm  of  a 
long  line  of  such  fencing  will  hardly  be   attractive.     It  gener- 
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alh'^  fails  to  turn  stock,  and  always  becomes  a  harbor  for 
brush,  and  that  little  nuisance  the  wood  chuck.  The  thought- 
ful farmer's  judgment  does  not  hesitate  long  regarding  walls. 
He  knows  that  they  are  expensive  to  maintain,  that  large 
fields  are  easier  to  cultivate  than  small  ones,  and  that  it  is  about 
as  expensive  to  relay  a  tumbling  wall  as  to  remove  it  altogether ; 
hence  all  unnecessary  walls  shall  be  doomed,  and  the  material  shall 
be  used  to  reinforce  those  that  are  actually  necessary — ^and  a  good 
wall  is  in  some  situations  a  necessity ;  but  it  is  never  picturesque, 
as  is  an  old  one,  and  this  is  so  simply  because  it  is  fast  reverting  to 
wild  and  natural  conditions.  No  artist  would  select  as  a  subject, 
for  a  picture  a  good  substantial  stone  wall,  such  as  covers  the 
farm  requirements  of"  horse  high,  bull  strong,  and  pig  tight."  He 
could  not  make  it  attractive — neither  can  the  farmer,  who  under- 
stands less  of  art ;  therefore  the  fewer  he  embellishes  his  land 
with  the  better. 

The  inquisitive  eye  will  also  be  quick  to  perceive  the  possibili- 
ties of  an  old  "  alder  run  ;"  even  though  the  land  be  unsuited  to 
cultivation,  it  can  be  put  to  more  profitable  use  than  harboring 
the  undesirable  wild  growths  which  infests  it  now.  A  strong-armed 
man  would  soon  finish  the  job  of  cutting  them,  and  with  no  great 
stretch  of  the  imagination  one  may  picture  in  their  place  a  grove 
of  maples  and  elms,  with  a  few  outstanding  willows ;  and  possibly 
a  fish  pond,  to  be  created  by  an  inexpensive  dam.  I  have  heard 
of  one  use  and  but  one  for  alders  on  a  farm — it  was  that  ^^  the 
cattle  loved  to  brush  through  them  to  remove  the  flies."  The  far- 
mer who  gave  me  this  valuable  piece  of  information  owned  two 
brindle  cows  and  a  roach-backed  calf,  and  had  alders  enough  to 
do  the  brushing  for  a  drove  of  western  steers. 

The  natural  landscape  of  our  New  England  farms  is  diversified. 
I  feel  positive  that  you  will  not  question  this  point.  It  is  like  onr 
weather,  showing  a  maximum  variety  in  a  minimum  of  space ; 
smooth  fertile  fields,  sandy  dunes,  rolling  hills,  and  abrupt  crags 
are  commingled  in  a  way  to  bewilder  all  but  geologists.  A  prairie 
farmer  has  no  diversified  problems  of  utilization  to  solve ;  his 
farm  is  equally  fertile  in  all  parts,  and  is  as  square  and  monoto- 
nous as  a  checker-board,  but  his  eastern  brother  can  pick  out  a  bit 
of  strong  land  only  here  and  there,  and  it  is  a  question  what  he 
is  to  do  with  the  larger  remaining  portion  to  make  it  remunerative. 
He  is  forced  to  pay  taxes  upon  it,  though  deriving  no  income. 
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These  comparatively  or  wboll}'  barren  spots  are  found  more  o  r 
less  upon  all  our  farms.  They  cannot  be  given  away,  for  unfor- 
tunately they  are  scattered  about  like  bad  men  in  a  community ; 
not  in  one  section  where  they  can  be  set  aside  by  a  dividing  line. 

A  plan  for  farm  improvement  must  necessarily  embrace  many  of 
these  unattractive  spots ;  but  if  you  will  give  them  proper  thought 
and  care  they  can  be  made  to  produce  five  per  cent  and  possi- 
bly seven  per  cent  annual  profit  on  their  taxed  valuation,  at  the 
same  time  presenting  to  the  eye  an  attractive  picture  both  in  sum- 
mer and  winter.  If  thoughtful  care  will  do  this — and  hundreds  of 
men  are  ready  to  testify  that  it  will — there  should  be  no  hesitation 
in  adding,  on  our  plan,  a  marginal  note  to  plant  these  unprofit- 
able places  with  suitable  trees  —  larch,  pine,  hemlock,  chestnut, 
or  whatever  variety'  seems  best  suited  to  the  spot. 

Developing  our  plan  still  further,  let  it  embrace  good  solid  farm 
roads,  to  be  so  laid  out  as  to  render  the  greatest  number  of  fields 
accessible.  This  will  naturally  include  the  filling  in  of  low  wet 
spots,  and  the  grading  of  steep  ascents.  Should  a  running  stream 
be  crossed  by  this  internal  highway,  design  a  strong  substan- 
tial bridge  with  a  rustic  railing  (which  is  cheaper  and  handsomer 
than  one  of  finished  timbers) ,  and  do  not  be  content  with  a  ford. 

Flan  to  clear  away  bushes  from  roadsides  and  to  replace  them 
with  trees ;  plan  for  trees  in  pastures,  on  steep  hill-sides,  and  in  all 
the  more  inaccessible  corners.  Include  here  and  there  a  close 
planted  evergreen  hedge  or  windbreak  for  exposed  situations ;  in 
short  go  over  the  farm  till  you  are  familiar  with  every  rod  you 
own,  and  have  some  well  matured  plan  for  its  improvement. 

A  pretty  plan  on  paper,  with  neat  marginal  notes,  as  described, 
would  be  looked  upon  by  many  as  a  *' castle  in  Spain,"  or  in 
that  yet  more  indefinite  locality — the  air.  And  this,  in  truth,  is 
what  the  plan  itself  is.  But  I  believe  in  air  castles ;  I  regard 
them  as  most  excellent  property  ;  I  believe  that  all  good  business 
men  build  them ;  yet  they  do  not  rest  there,  but  strive  to  bring 
them  down  to  a  terrestrial  foundation. 

We  do  not  use  adages  and  proverbs  as  much  as  our  ancestors 
did,  but  a  few  still  linger  in  daily  use,  among  them  one  that  up- 
holds me  in  my  proposition ;  it  is  this:  **Well  begun  is  half 
done."  A  well  considered  plan  means  not  only  systematic  work, 
but  economical  work.  The  great  advantage  of  such  a  plan  is  that 
not  one  stroke  of  work  will  be  lost ;  each  part  can  b6  worked  to 
11 
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the  advantage  of  anolber ;  thus,  are  a  few  loads  of  earth  required 
in  grading?  The  bed  of  the  future  roadway  will  supply  it,  and 
the  excavation  made  will  serve  as  a  convenient  dumping  ground 
for  stones  removed  from  the  fields. 

But  how  is  our  plan  to  be  executed  ?  Shall  it  be  as  public  parks 
are  created,  by  employing  a  host  of  laborers,  gardeners,  and  sur- 
veyors, the  labor  of  teams  and  the  blasting  of  rocks,  creating 
chaos  and  finally  bringing  out  a  crude  landscape,  that  requires 
time  for  ripening,  so  to  speak,  by  arboreal  growth?  Well,  it  can  be 
done  in  that  way,  but  my  word  for  it  you  would  not  enjoy  it 
much,  if  you  are  a  true  lover  of  nature  and  a  patient  worker.  I 
have  seen  men  improve  their  places  in  that  manner,  but  it  gener- 
ally absorbed  their  bank  balances,  their  credit  with  their  friends, 
and  their  wives'  dowries. 

The  true  method  is  to  work  it  out  by  one's  self,  as  we  have 
supposed  the  planning  done ;  and  to  a  methodical  man  there  is  no 
pleasanter  occupation  to  be  found  than  in  thus  carr3'ing  gradually 
forward  long  cherished  designs.  It  is  surprising  how  fast  a  place 
will  grow  in  beauty  under  a  directing  mind,  without  much  visible 
effort  being  made  in  that  direction,  mainly  by  bits  of  chance  work, 
as  it  might  be  termed. 

For  example,  in  making  excavations,  or  in  removing  stone 
walls,  a  large  boulder  may  present  itself.  The  question  at  once 
arises  what  is  to  be  done  with  }t.  The  plan  will  show  that  it  is 
needed  at  the  divergence  of  a  pathway,  where  it  becomes  an 
object  of  natural  fitness ;  or  it  may  be  dragged  to  the  side  of  a 
lawn,  to  become  in  due  time  an  accessory  in  a  prospective  group 
of  shrubbery,  or  it  may  be  thrown  into  a  ravine  to  aid  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  cascade. 

Again,  there  is  no  more  attractive  feature  about  a  country  place 
than  a  shaded  pathway  climbing  a  rude  steep ;  but  it  would  be 
expensive  work  to  drag  stone  expressly  for  the  needed  steps,  and 
much  time  might  be  consumed  in  seeking  out  and  collecting  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  proper  shape  and  proportion  ;  whereas  they  are 
frequently  presenting  themselves  one  by  one  as  other  labors  are 
carried  on,  and  can  be  easily  deposited  where  they  will  soon  be- 
come of  service ;  and  so  in  many  similar  ways  a  feature,  objec- 
tionable in  its  original  situation,  may,  at  a  slight  expense  of  time, 
be  made  a  leading  advantage  in  another. 

The  prominent  attraction  of  all  country  scenery  around  residences 
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or  farms  is  in  the  trees,  and  the  shade  afforded  b}^  them.  I  care 
not  how  costly  a  dwelling  may  be  erected,  or  how  lavish  the  ex- 
penditure upon  roads  and  pathways,  and  in  adorning  the  grounds 
with  fountains  and  statuary ;  the  place  if  destitute  of  trees  will 
look  cold  and  dreary  in  winter,  with  the  bleak  winds  coursing 
over  it,  and  be  heated  in  summer  like  a  Sahara  under  the  untem- 
pered  glare  of  the  sun.  Such  places  can  never  be  homes  of  com- 
fort, but  will  be  abodes  of  malcontent. 

Contrast  the  greater  charm  of  the  more  humble  dwelling  sur- 
rounded by  trees,  which  screen  it  from  the  force  of  both  wind  and 
sun ;  offering  in  the  warm  season  a  cool  retreat  beneath  their 
spreading  boughs,  and  imparting  freshness  and  vitality  to  the  air 
by  moist  and  fragrant  exhalations  from  their  leaves ;  beautiful  in 
summer,  not  only  by  their  shade,  but  also  by  their  variety  of  form 
and  foliage  ;  and  in  autumn  b}'  the  rare  coloring  they  spread  over 
the  landscape,  excelling  the  work  of  an}*  artist's  brush ;  and  later 
imparting  to  the  air  the  soft  warmth  of  their  decaying  leaves ; 
and  even  in  winter  showing  variety  of  form  and  modest  coloring 
assumed  by  branch  and  twig.  Surely  no  one  would  think  of  liv- 
ing in  the  country  without  surrounding  his  dwelling  with  trees ; 
not  only  the  land  adjacent  to  the  house,  but  the  whole  farm  should 
be  made  to  receive  from  them  the  benefit  they  bestow.  There- 
fore, the  man  who  plans  wisely  for  external  home  adornment  will 
devote  much  time  and  thought  to  the  study  of  arboriculture,  and 
bis  grounds  will  show  his  proficiency  therein  by  the  skill  displayed 
in  so  grouping  his  trees  as  best  to  bring  out  their  characteristics. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  ordinary  country  dweller  seems  to 
have  an  aversion  to  trees,  and  where  one  is  found  who  has  some 
fondness  for  them,  he  often  shows  a  fearful  ignorance  of  their 
actual  value.  I  cannot  conceive  how  the  descendants  of  tree- 
cultivating  Europeans  can  have  acquired  the  tree-destroying  habits 
of  the  present  generation,  unless  it  be  because  their  fathers, 
having  to  hew  their  farms  out  of  the  wilderness,  thought  only  of 
clearing  them  of  all  trees,  and  thus  their  offspring  derived  from 
them  a  tree  killing  instinct^  just  as  we  see  children  of  dissolute 
parents  inheriting  their  instincts  to  crime. 

Whatever  the  cause  ma.y  be,  the  average  Yankee  seems  to  have 
a  natural  aversion  to  all  indigenous  growth,  and  as  soon  as  a  tree 
shows  a  stem  that  can  be  split  for  cordwood,  he  is  uneasy  till  he 
has  prostrated  it  with  his  axe ;  and  he  never  feels  in  fit  mood  to 
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sing  the  psalms  of  prnise  and  tbanksgiviDg  in  bis  church  service 
till  he  has  cleared  from  the  highway  every  tree  large  enough  to 
give  shelter  or  pleasure  to  the  weary  traveler.  We  are  slowly 
beginning  to  realize  that  there  is  a  wholesale  destruction  going 
on,  which  needs  to  be  stopped.  I  trust  that  I  may  live  to  see 
the  time  when  a  man  who  cuts  down  a  tree  of  any  description, 
without  legal  authority,  will  be  punished  as  a  criminal. 

A  few  suggestions  may  be  in  place  here  regarding  the  location 
of  trees,  shrubs,  and  vines.  The  latter  should  be  used  to  cover 
exposed  ledges,  rustic  trellises,  railings  of  bridges,  arbors,  and 
especially  the  dwelling.  In  the  case  of  non-supporting  climbers, 
or  plants  which  are  partialU'  so,  like  the  woodbine,  I  have  found 
one  of  the  best  aids  in  ordinary  wire  staples,  such  as  are  used  to 
secure  wire  netting, —  a  size  smaller  than  those  used  for  wire  fenc- 
ing. These  should  not  be  •  set  enclosing  the  vine,  for  in  future 
years  they  would  interfere  with  its  growth ;  but  should  be  driven  in 
beside  it,  the  vine  being  fastened  to  them  by  hempen  twine.  There 
is  a  general  opinion  that  vines  render  a  house  damp,  but  such  is  not 
the  case ;  the  multitude  of  rootlets  they  throw  out  absorb  much 
moisture,  and  no  house  is  so  dry  as  the  vine  clad  one.  A  beauti- 
ful effect  is  sometimes  produced  b}'^  planting  vines  at  the  base  of 
trees,  and  allowing  them  to  ascend  to  the  branches,  and  there  run 
riot,  and  hang  in  wild  festoons.  The  woodbine  and  trumpet 
creeper  are  both  very  effective  when  growing  in  this  way. 

Shrubs  should  never  be  placed  very  near  a  house;  especially 
avoid  planting  them  under  the  windows,  which  is  a  common  cus- 
tom. Let  the  grass  grow  to  the  very  foundation  walls.  A  natural 
situation  for  them  seems  to  be  about  rocks,  at  the  base  of  cliffs, 
or  at  angles  and  turns  in  paths  and  roadways.  The}'  are  effective 
ornaments  when  grouped  in  lawns,  or  as  screens  for  outbuildings, 
bleaching  grounds,  etc. 

Trees  should  never  stand  close  to  the  house,  but  should  be  at  a 
distance  just  sufficient  to  prevent  their  overhanging  the  roof ;  and 
should  be  of  a  kind  that  will  grow  higher  than  the  topmost  ridge, 
thus  securing  a  pleasing  sky  line  as  before  advised.  Keeping  the 
trees  at  the  proper  distance  will  allow  the  house  to  stand  out  in 
distinct  view,  showing  its  individuality ;  and  will  permit  the  sun's 
rays  to  strike  almost  every  part  of  it,  at  some  perio(J  of  the  day. 

Trees  on  a  lawn  should  never  be  planted  so  thickly  as  to  pre- 
vent them  from  assuming  their  proper  individual  chariEicters  and 
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distinguishing  forms.  If  evergreens  are  planted,  they  should  not 
be  trimmed  up  from  the  ground,  but  allowed  to  branch  throughout 
their  entire  length  of  stem.  The  same  may  be  said  of  weeping 
trees,  and  of  most  of  the  birches. 

In  planting  trees  for  landscape  effect  on  actual  farming  ground, 
a  good  deal  of  thought  is  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  encroaching 
upon  tillable  lands,  and  to  occupy  such  only  as  are  unfitted  ifor 
profitable  cultivation ;  and  also  to  so  place  the  trees  as  not  to 
produce  the  formal  effect  of  lines  or  blocks.  If,  however,  there  is 
no  outlying  spot  which  can  be  thus  occupied,  and  made  to  break 
up  an  undesirable  regularity,  a  similar  effect  can  be  secured  by 
making  a  careful  selection  of  varieties,  and  so  interspersing  them 
as  to  give  an  irregular  sky  line  with  a  broken  border  line  and  con- 
trasted colors. 

Formality  is  always  to  be  avoided,  and  yet  there  will  be  much 
that  must  be  regular.  For  instance,  many  wind-breaks  must  of 
necessity  be  so  placed  as  to  give  a  straight  outline.  Here  and 
there,  however,  according  to  the  nature  and  value  of  the  land,  the 
trees  can  be  placed  in  irregular  groups,  composed  of  a  number  of 
varieties,  thus  affording  a  pleasing  park-like  effect. 

In  developing  a  homestead  landscape,  there  is  one  thought  that 
should  always  be  kept  in  mind.  We  must  remember  that  we  are 
not  merely  creating  a  park,  but  are  looking  for  profit  as  well  as 
pleasure.  We  are  aiming  to  conduct  our  farming  according  to 
business  principles,  and,  while  gratifying  a  taste  for  beauty,  we 
have  a  need  for  dollars  and  must  plant  accordingly.  Therefore 
our  varieties  cannot  always  be  the  most  ornamental,  but  must 
consist  largely  of  those  most  in  demand  for  timber.  Our  plan 
contemplates  that  in  due  time  the  thinning  out,  and  the  occasional 
clearing  off  of  well  grown  spots,  will  afford  a  cash  income,  besides 
providing  fuel  for  household  needs. 

To  go  gradually  and  completely  over  an  ordinary  farm,  in  the 
manner  described,  utilizing  its  waste  places  and  bringing  beauty 
as  well  as  profit  out  of  deformity,  will  require  not  only  much  time 
and  labor,  but  also  a  large  amount  of  nursery  stock.  On  the  first 
mental  calculation  of  the  capital  necessary,  it  might  seem,  to  a 
poor  man,  to  amount  in  itself  to  a  prohibition.  So  it  would  if  all 
the  money  had  to  be  expended  at  once,  and  all  the  trees  had  to  be 
purchased  of  the  nurseryman,  but  as  the  plan  is  to  be  advanced 
gradually,  and  to  be  carried  out  mainly  by  one's  self,  there  will  be 
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ample  opportunity  to  procure  the  stock  cheaply  as  the  work  goes 
on.  To  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  suggestion  here  intended,  allow 
me  to  relate  some  bits  of  personal  experience. 

Four  years  ago  one  of  my  townsmen,  pointing  to  a  row  of 
shapely  elms  in  front  of  his  house,  said  that  when  working  one 
day  in  a  neighbor's  garden  he  took  them  up  as  seedlings,  brought 
them  home  witli  him  at  evening,  and  planted  them  in  his  own 
garden  ;  from  whence  in  a  few  3^ears  they  were  removed  to  their 
present  location,  where  they  have  become  trees  of  pronounced 
beauty. 

Shortly  after  this  conversation  occurred,  being  engaged  in  work- 
ing a  roadway  on  my  own  place  after  the  plan  described  in  this 
paper,  I  discovered  a  number  of  seedling  elms,  twenty-five  of 
w  hich  I  transplanted  to  a  locality  suitable  for  their  further  growth. 
Soon  after  this,  I  discovered  by  the  roadside  a  number  of  seedling 
balsam  firs ;  eighty-five  of  these  were  soon  screened  from  the  sun 
under  the  seat  of  my  buggy,  and  before  nightfall  were  placed  in 
company  with  the  elms.  In  other  drives,  seedling  hemlocks, 
chestnuts,  arbor  vitaes,  tulip  trees,  beeches,  maples,  white  and 
yellow  pines,  etc.,  presented  themselves,  and  were  added  to  the 
collection,  making  quite  a  complete  nursery.  In  the  fall,  hickory 
nuts,  chestnuts,  and  horse  chestnuts  were  planted,  and  the  seed- 
lings gave  me  much  delight  by  their  peculiarities  of  growth  the 
following  season. 

These  have  been  transplanted  in  such  a  manner  that  I  expect  in 
time  to  place  them  in  permanent  positions,  and  have  them  suc- 
ceed,—  even  the  diflacult  hickory.  You  see  that  from  this  sugges- 
tion, caught  from  my  neighbor,  has  grown  a  fine  home  nursery ; 
from  this  in  the  spring  I  shall  transplant  at  least  twenty-five  well 
grown  trees,  which  being  removed  at  the  right  time,  and  without 
the  roots  becoming  at  all  dry,  will  be  much  more  sure  to  grow 
than  those  which  I  might  obtain  in  the  market.  These  trees 
have  not  cost  me  one  dime  in  cash.  Every  item  of  labor  con- 
nected with  them  has  been  done  by  myself  personally  —  which 
was  also  to  my  physical  benefit. 

Another  source  of  supply  for  a  farm  nursery  is  the  nurserj-man 
who  grows  from  seed ;  who  will  sell  seedling  ornamental  or 
timber  trees,  at  from  one-quarter  of  a  cent  to  two  cents  each, 
according  to  the  variety.  Five  dollars  so  invested  will  give  a  fine 
start  to  a  farm  nursery,  and  in  a  short  space  of  time  will  create  a 
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decided  improvement  upon  the  place.  Larger  trees  trom  two  to 
seven  feet  high  and  cut  back  to  the  ground  are  sold  at  slightly 
advanced  rates.  These  may  be  planted  in  the  nursery,  or  in  per- 
manent locations.  They  will  throw  out  strong  new  shoots,  and 
soon  surprise  us  by  their  tree-like  form. 

I  cannot  close  this  paper  without  making  some  allusion  to  our 
native  shrubs,  many  of  them  rivalling  those  imported  from  more 
favored  climes.  A  lawn  decorated  with  such  shrubs  can  be  made 
exceedingly  attractive,  and  with  only  the  cost  of  transplanting. 
Such  are  the  common  barberry,  may  apple,  clethra,  elderberry, 
thorn  apple,  the  beautiful  laurels,  and  the  brilliant  black  alder, 
the  various  viburnums  and  cornels,  and  the  clematis,  bitter-sweet, 
and  woodbine,  so  attractive  for  covering  stone  walls  and  fences  as 
well  as  our  houses.  Surely,  with  such  resources  at  hand,  no  one  can 
make  any  excuse  for  living  in  a  barren  unattractive  home.  I 
have  transplanted  man}'  fine  specimens  from  the  roadsides ;  discov- 
ering them  when  in  full  fiower,  stopping  then  not  only  long  enough 
to  admire  them,  but  to  mark  them,  by  fastening  a  few  inches  of 
surgical  bandaging  material  to  branch  or  stem,  and  making  a 
note  in  my  memorandum  book,  which  enabled  me  to  identify  the 
locality  in  the  fall,  after  the  leaves  had  fallen,  and  when  they  could 
be  more  safely  removed. 

Land  in  New  England  is  cheap — lower  than  in  many  parts  of 
the  West ;  but  it  will  not  always  remain  so.   The  West  will  fill  up 
and  a  check  will  be  placed  upon  emigration.     A  reaction  will  fol- 
low in  this  as  in  everything  else.     These  older  states  will  here- 
after sustain  more  than  double  the  populations  that  they  now  do. 
There  will  come  a  rise  in  land  values,  which  in  turn  will  impel  us 
to  more  thorough  tillage ;  and  with  the  general  advance  in  taste  and 
culture,  which  in  our  democratic  country  can  never  be  confined  to 
one  class,  a  corresponding  impression  will  be  stamped  upon  even 
these  rocky  hills,  making  them  artistically  beautiful  as   well  as 
abundantly  productive.     These  transformations  will  do  much  to 
change  the  wandering  instinct,  now  so  prominent  a  characteristic 
of  our  people,  into  that  better  trait  called  inhabitiveness  or  love  of 
home,  which  is  the  direct  outcome  of  civilization,    and  the  best 
index  of  its  advancement. 
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Discussion. 

William  C.  Strong  said  that  all  would  agree  that  the  paper 
which  had  been  read  contained  many  valuable  suggestions.  He 
was  pleased  with  its  tone,  and  with  the  idea  that  every  man  might 
become  his  own  landscape  gardener.  Planting  trees  so  as  to  bring 
out  their  individual  characteristics  is  very  desirable  when  it  is 
possible,  but  sometimes  we  must  have  groups  of  trees  for  shelter, 
or  rows  for  wind-breaks,  where  individual  characteristics  are  lost. 
He  liked  the  idea  of  planting  vines  to  keep  houses  dry.  The 
Kenilworth  and  English  ivies  are  not  suited  to  our  climate ;  but 
we  have  a  wealth  of  material  in  our  native  vines.  The  woodbine 
is  more  graceful  than  either  of  the  two  just  mentioned.  We  want 
sunlight,  and  must  take  care  not  to  make  our  houses  damp  by 
planting  trees  too  near.  He  had  seen  cases  where  he  would  have 
put  the  axe  to  trees,  because  they  were  too  near  the  house.  He 
liked  the  elm  for  a  roadside  tree  or  to  grow  near  a  house,  because 
it  is  not  dense  like  the  maples,  but  lofty  and  open  so  as  to  admit 
air  beneath. 

Dr.  Bowen  said  that  he  was  not  a  professional  landscape  gard- 
ener. His  idea  is  that  even  the  simplest  country  dweller,  living 
in  the  humblest  home,  can  render  his  abode  as  attractive  as  any 
of  the  cottage  homes  of  England,  of  whose  beauty  so  much  has 
been  said ;  and  this  would  not  be  expensive,  for  the  materials  are 
near  at  hand. 

John  G.  Barker  said  that  the  suggestions  of  the  essayist  are 
such  as  we  shall  all  agree  to.  He  lives  in  a  brick  house  covered 
with  Ampelopais  FetfcAu,  which  is  better  than  paint.  He  did  not 
know  that  the  vines  made  any  perceptible  difference  in  the  damp- 
ness, but  they  improved  the  appearance  very  much.  The  remarks 
made  in  regard  to  planting  trees  near  houses  reminded  him  of  a 
plan  made  for  improving  the  grounds  around  his  house,  which  in- 
cluded a  clump  of  white  pines  on  the  northeast  side,  that  would 
have  shut  off  the  view  from  the  dining  room  and  sitting  room  win- 
dows. He  made  a  yard  which  it  was  desired  to  hide  from  view, 
and  heye  a  trellis  was  built,  in  front  of  which  were  planted  lilacs. 
Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora^  Paul's  scarlet  thorn  and  other 
shrubs ;  and,  in  front  of  these,  herbaceous  plants,  some  of  which 
are  in  flower  from  early  spring  to  autumn.  He  can  sit  at  the  sec- 
ond story  window  and  look  over  the  tops  of  the  shrubs. 
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We  are  too  apt  to  do  what  others  say  and  not  to  look  round  and 
work  out  plans  for  ourselves.  A  friend  in  the  country  had  a  stone 
wall,  which  he  thought  it  best  to  remove  and  put  a  picket  fence  in 
its  place  ;  but  there  was  plenty  of  woodbine  round,  and  he  was  ad- 
vised to  plant  this  and  clematis  against  the  wail  and  let  them  run 
over  it ;  he  did  so  and  was  much  pleased  with  the  results.  In 
the  cemetery  which  the  speaker  has  charge  of,  he  was  obliged  to 
build  a  piece  of  stone  wall,  and  this  was  covered  in  the  same  way 
with  excellent  effect.  The  woodbine  needs  a  little  pruning  to  keep 
it  within  bounds. 

He  agreed  with  Mr.  Strong  in  regard  to  trees ;  there  is  nothing 
better  than  the  American  weeping  elm,  especially  for  broad 
streets.  For  streets,. they  are  better  than  maples,  but  the  latter 
are  proper  for  lawns.  There  are  some  tulip  trees  in  East  Saugus, 
which  are  very  beautiful,  especially  when  in  flower.  Their  upright 
growth  adapts  them  for  narrow  streets.  The  superintendent  of 
tree  planting  in  Lynn  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  young  trees 
are  better  than  large  ones  cut  down.  The  trouble  with  many 
people  is  that  their  faculty  of  adaptation  is  never  developed.  The 
speaker  advised  any  one  who  is  thinking  of  planting  trees  to  take 
the  catalogue  of  some  nurseryman  who  has  a  good  variety,  and  go 
to  the  nursery  and  make  notes  of  what  is  best  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose in  view ;  or,  better  still,  to  go  to  the  Arnold  Arboretum.  It 
is  astonishing  what  an  amount  of  valuable  information  we  are  to 
have  from  that  source  for  the  mere  trouble  of  going  and  getting  it, 
or,  indeed,  how  much  can  now  be  obtained.  He  felt  grateful  to  the 
Committee  for  having  brought  the  subject  of  the  essay  before  the 
Society. ' 

Col.  Henry  "W.  Wilson  said  that  the  whole  genius  of  our  age  is 
against  planting  trees,  on  account  of  the  slow  returns  from  them. 
The  black  walnut  and  white  pine  do  not  reach  perfection  for  lum- 
ber until  they  are  over  a  hundred  years  old.  Men  cut  down  pine 
trees  as  soon  as  they  will  bring  eight  dollars  per  thousand  for  box 
boards.  Our  people  are  possessed  by  the  spirit  of  unrest ;  when 
they  plant  corn  they  want  to  see  it  up  the  day  after  to-morrow. 

The  question  is  how  to  show,  to  men  who  want  trees  for  orna- 
ment, some  means  of  getting  large  handsome  trees  speedily.  A 
man  does  not  generally  feel  justified  in  making  a  country  residence 
before  he  is  fifty  years  old,  and  then  his  expectation  of  life  is  only 
twenty  years.   Fine  trees  are  often  destroyed  in  laying  out  streets. 
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or  can  be  found  in  pastures  of  a  size  ordinarily  considered  too  large 
to  be  transplanted,  but  with  sufficient  care  they  might  be  safely 
removed,  and  would  produce  an  immediate  effect.  The  speaker 
had  often  transplanted  large  trees  with  success.  It  is  a  beautiful 
thing  to  take  a  tree  six,  eight,  or  ten  inches  in  diameter,  which 
would  perhaps  otherwise  be  destroyed,  and  put  it  where  it  is 
wanted,  and  do  the  work  in  such  a  manner  that  in  a  year  it  would 
not  be  known  that  it  had  been  transplanted.  The  late  Hon.  Josiah 
Quincy  planted  an  orchard  in  his  old  age,  and  lived  to  eat  of  the 
fruit  for  twenty-five  years.  It  is  important  in  planting  trees  to 
attend  to  the  location  and  condition  of  the  soil ;  they  love  moisture, 
and  evergreens  are  often  supposed  to  have  been  winter-killed  when 
in  reality  they  have  died  of  drought.  But  they  must  have  drain- 
age, for  a  superfluity  of  moisture  is  equally  deleterious.  If,  after 
the  holes  are  dug,  they  are  found  full  of  water,  another  location 
should  be  selected,  for  no  tree  will  grow  in  stagnant  water.  One 
must  either  be  famili£lr  with  these  points  or  procure  the  services 
of  a  competent  person. 

Col.  Wilson  advised  the  planting  of  trees  that  will  bear  nuts ; 
he  loves  to  go  nutting  still.  He  would  plant  grafted  trees  of  some 
fine  variety  of  chestnut  or  other  nuts,  rather  than  to  raise  them 
from  seed,  and  then  he  would  be  sure  of  getting  fine  nuts.  There 
are  many  places  in  New  England  where  the  black  walnut  will 
flourish. 

There  are  many  estates  that  require  wind-breaks.  People  plant 
grape  vines  in  exposed  places  and  the  leaves  are  broken  by  winds, 
and  also  evaporate  more  water  than  they  would  in  a  sheltered  place, 
and  are  attacked  by  mildew.  Grapes  cannot  be  brought  to  the 
highest  perfection  except  in  still  air.  In  encouraging  the  planting 
and  growth  of  trees  will  be  found  the  hope  of  establishing  homes. 

Our  cities  ought  to  own  the  lands  upon  which  rainfall  is  gathered 
for  their  water  supply,  and  keep  them  covered  with  forest  trees, 
thus  preventing  pollution  at  the  source.  The  money  that  has  been 
spent  by  the  city  of  Boston  in  other  directions  to  secure  the 
purity  of  the  water  supply,  would  have  bought  a  hundred  thou- 
sand acres  of  land. 

Notice  was  given  that  on  the  next  Saturday  John  G.  Barker 
would  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Care  and  Embellishment  of  Ceme- 
teries." 
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BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  March  20,  1886. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'clock, 
the  President,  Hekrt  P.  Walcott,  in  the  chair. 

No  business  being  brought  before  the  meeting,  it  adjourned  to 
Saturday,  March  27. 

MEETING  FOR  DISCUSSION. 
The  Care  and  Embellishment  of  Cemeteries. 

By  John  G.  Babkkr,  Superintendent  of  Fine  Grove  Cemetery,  Lynn.* 

In  approaching  the  subject  assigned  for  our  consideration  to- 
day, it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  look  first  of  all  at  some  of  the 
cemeteries  in  foreign  lands,  and  glance  very  briefly  at  the  history 
of  their  origin ;  especially  as  this  Society-  is  recognized  as  the 
originator  in  the  first  "garden  cemetery"  in  this  country.  It  is 
admitted,  however,  that  the  idea  had  been  already  carried  into  ef- 
fect in  other  countries,  some  time  prior  to  the  establishment  of 
Mount  Auburn. 

Mr.  Loudon,  in  his  "Encyclopedia  of  Gardening,"  says:  "The 
cemeteries  of  the  Jews  may  be  considered  as  a  species  of  garden. 
We  find  that  Abraham,  when  Sarah  died,  purchased  from  the 
children  of  Heth  a  Afield,  and  all  the  trees  which  were  within  its 
limits,  or  on  its  borders'  as  a  place  of  burial.  It  appears,  from 
Abraham  having  declined  the  choice  of  any  of  the  sepulchres  of 
Heth,  and  fixed  on  a  spot  ornamented  with  trees,  that  burial- 
places  in  those  days  were  considered  scenes  of  beauty,  as  well  as 
of  mournful  associations.  The  idea  is  confirmed  by  the  circum- 
stance of  the  sepulchre  in  which  our  Saviour  was  laid  being  in  a 
garden." 

It  is  also  said  in  the  work  above  quoted  that,  in  the  Netherlands, 
cemetery  gardens  were  first  commenced  by  the  emperor  Joseph ; 
but  they  did  not  for  a  long  time  become  common,  though  trees 
were  frequently  planted  in  churchyards. 

No  one,  I  suppose,  who  has  ever  been  in  Paris,  or  ever  read  of 
it,  is  without  some  knowledge  of  P^re  la  Chaise ;  which  was  set 
apart  as  a  cemeter}',  after  an  act  had  been  passed  by  the  French 

*  Since  this  paper  was  read  Mr.  Barker  has  been  appointed  Superintendent 
of  Forest  Uills  Cemetery,  Boston. 
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legislature  prohibiting  burials  within  the  precincts  of  towns,  and 
was  first  used  in  1804.  Concerning  it  I  should  say  that,  although 
many  shrubs  and  flowers  are  used  for  decorative  purposes  within 
its  limits,  yet  it  is  in  fact  anything  but  a  garden  cemetery,  for 
it  is  said  that  between  1804  and  1832  nearly  thirty  thousand 
monuments  were  erected  within  it.  "This  burial  ground,"  Haz- 
litt  observes,  '48  tricked  out  and  overacted,  as  if  there  were  noth- 
ing sacred  from  impertinence  and  affectation."  Mr.  A.  Strauch 
says  on  this  point :  ''It  is  calculated  that  over  one  hundred  millions 
of  francs  have  been  expended  in  the  erection  of  monuments  to  the 
dead ;  many  of  them  are,  however,  disfigured  by  ridiculous  inscrip- 
tions and  other  ornamental  puerilities."  He  says  further:  "It 
may  perhaps  be  justly  contended  that  the  rivalry  of  art  which 
abounds  here  weakens  the  effect  which  the  solemn  character  of 
the  place  ought  to  inspire."  Indeed  many  of  my  own  personal 
friends  who  have  visited  Paris  corroborate  this  statement,  and  say 
that  amongst  all  the  cemeteries  of  Paris,  though  they  are  richer 
in  works  of  art  than  ours,  none  display  that  beautiful  alliance  of 
nature  and  art  which  may  often  be  found  in  our  own. 

The  English  cemetery  at  Lisbon  is  said  to  be  very  picturesque. 
It  contains  a  handsome  chapel,  and  is  planted  largely  with  pine 
trees,  and  adorned  with  shrubs  and  flowers. 

The  practice  of  the  continent,  in  removing  burial  places  from 
towns  to  the  country,  was  first  imitated  in  England  about  the  year 
1825.  Among  the  earliest  examples  was  one  near  Liverpool ;  and 
others  were  formed  at  Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  other  large 
cities  and  towns  throughout  the  country.  The  principal  London 
cemeteries  are  those  at  Kensal  Green  (begun  in  1834),  the  West 
London,  Highgate,  Abney  Park,  Nunhead,  Tower  Hamlets,  and 
Norwood  ;  all  of  which  are  laid  out  and  planted  with  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs — most  of  them  with  a  view  to  picturesque 
effect.  Later  many  have  sprung  up,  in  various  parts  of  England, 
laid  out  on  the  landscape  lawn  plan,  which  are  in  striking  contrast 
with  the  old  churchyard  burial  grounds ;  partaking  more  of  our 
own  rural  cemetery  style. 

It  is  unnecessary  at  this  time  to  make  more  than  brief  allusion  to 
our  own  Mount  Auburn.  The  narrative  of  its  origin  already  in  print 
in  the  History  op  the  SociETr,  and  undoubtedly  familiar  to  you, 
needs  no  repetition,  and  the  object  sought  to  be  secured  in  its  es- 
tablishment is  also  familiar  to  you  all.     Those  of  us  who,  though 
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having  had  no  part  in  its  formation,  are  permitted  to  contem- 
plate the  noble  result  owe  a  perpetual  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
projectors  of  this  enterprise,  the  influence  of  which  has  pervaded 
the  entire  country. 

But  I  am  to  speak  to  you  more  particularly  on  the  Care  and 
[Embellishment  of  Cemeteries.  Did  time  permit,  I  should  attempt 
t  o  give  some  thoughts  relating  to  the  Laying  Out  of  cemeteries  more 
particularly  than  is  possible  in  this  paper ;  for,  in  the  care  of  any 
place,  much  depends  on  whether  or  not  it  is  judiciously  laid  out  in 
the  beginning.  A  proper  understanding  of  this  dependence,  or  in 
other  words  a  proper  regard  for  the  future,  is  a  point  every  intelli- 
gent landscape  gardener  should  study.  Only  a  few  miles  from 
here,  in  a  town  where,  around  the  houses  of  many  of  the  residents, 
good  taste  prevails  to  a  unusual  degree,  I  could  take  you  to  a 
small  cemetery  so  injudiciously  laid  out,  with  so  many  needless 
avenues  and  paths,  that  in  keeping  it  merely  tidy  more  than 
double  the  amount  of  labor  is  required  that  a  place  of  that  size 
ought  to  take  ;  and  I  am  sure  I  make  no  misrepresentation  when 
I  say  one-third  of  the  land  is  wasted.  Thus  it  happens  that  in 
compiling  accounts  of  actual  outlay  in  care  and  maintenance  of 
grounds,  we  often  remark  the  great  cost  of  the  care  of  some  as 
compared  with  that  of  others,  of  nearly  or  exactly  the  same  size  ; 
there  being  so  many  circumstances  that  differ  in  any  two  places 
compared. 

Unless  in  the  case  of  a  flat  surface,  it  is  impossible  to  lay  out 
any  cemetery  to  the  best  advantage  without  first  viewing  the 
grounds.  Any  location,  be  it  ever  so  small,  should  be  seen  with 
all  its  surroundings  before  a  stake  is  driven  ;  and  before  any  plan 
is  adopted  we  should  be  sure  it  is  what  we  want.  In  other  words, 
I  should  reverse  the  usual  order  of  work  ;  I  should  say  the  grounds 
for  a  cemetery  should  be  laid  out  first,  and  the  plan  made  last. 

There  are  those  who  palm  themselves  off  as  landscape  garden- 
ers, yet  cannot  lay  out  two  places  diff*erently  if  their  lives 
depended  upon  "it — when  you  have  seen  their  plan  of  one  place, 
you  get  at  one  look  all  they  have  in  them ;  and  I  can  assure  you  I 
do  not'Say  this  at  hap-hazard.  Some  men's  bump  of  adaptation, 
if  they  ever  had  any,  seems  never  to  have  got  developed. 

It  requires  something  more  than  a  city  ottlce,  or  the  accident  of 
an  acquaintance  with  some  influential  trustee  or  lot  holder,  to 
enable  one  to  lay  out  a  place  for  the  whole  future  as  well  as  the 
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present,  and  in  a  manner  that  will  always  be  acceptable.  And  is  it 
not  true  that,  in  some  places  under  such  influence  as  I  have  indi- 
cated, we  witness  in  our  visits  a  piece  of  mere  heterogeneous  botch 
work ;  where  trees,  shrubs,  plants,  and  flowers  are  huddled  in  to- 
gether, without  any  regard  to  habit  of  growth,  taste  in  arrangement, 
or  anything  else?  And  this  is  called  landscape  gardening !  And 
when  these  trees,  shrubs,  etc.  are  grown  up,  who  can  wonder  that 
even  the  ordinary  man  who  does  his  own  thinking  is  dissatisfied  ? 
I  think  it  is  not  diflScult  to  see  how  it  is  that  some  other  places 
look  better  than  such  as  these. 

Of  course  every  cemetery  has  an  entrance  of  some  kind ;  and 
let  me  say,  right  here,  this  is  the  very  place  where  a  diligent  care 
of  the  grounds  should  be  at  once  apparent.  Our  visitors  are 
brought  there  by  no  ordinary  circumstance  of  life ;  and  we  should 
always  be  careful  that  their  flrst  impression  is  cheerful  and 
pleasant.  I  would  make  it  so  attractive,  and  keep  it  so  neat,  that 
the  thoughts  and  emotions  of  the  person  would  at  once  be  relieved 
of  gloom,  and  refreshed  by  the  joyful  contemplation  of  a  bright 
and  happy  scene. 

Be  sure  of  this  first  impression  ;  but  do  not  stop  here — do  not 
expend  so  much  of  your  energies  here  that  you  must  neglect  the 
rest  of  the  grounds.  Wherever  you  can  plant  a  rare  tree,  or  a 
group  of  nice  shrubs,  or  a  bed  of  flowers,  do  so ;  and  do  not  let 
the  marble  and  granite  monopolize  the  ground  anywhere. 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  friend  asked  me,  '*  Do  3'ou  ever  go  to  such 
a  place?  "  "  Yes,  I  have  been  there,"  was  my  answer.  '*  Well," 
he  continued,  ^^  I  wa?  there  a  short  time  ago.  The  entrance 
looked  nice,  and  our  expectations  were  all  excited ;  but  really  that 
was  all  there  was  to  it ! "  Now  just  imagine  such  a  feeling — one 
transient  good  impression  at  first^  and  nothing  more.  We  want 
a  sustained  impression;  good  at  first,  and  good  all  the  waj' 
through. 

Most  of  our  larger  cemeteries  have  adopted  the  plan  of  setting 
apart,  at  the  sale  of  every  lot,  a  portion  of  the  purchase  money, 
which  shall  constitute  a  fund  for  the  perpetual  care  of  the  same. 
The  advantages  of  this  plan  at  once  commend  it  to  every  pur- 
chaser ;  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  in  the  case  of  manj-  of  our 
cemetery  corporations,  that  they  did  not  have  foresight  suflScient 
to  add  this  feature  long  ago.  It  will  need  no  extended  ai^u- 
ment  to  convince  every  close  observer  that  a  provision  for  the  per- 
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petaal  care  of  every  lot,  combined  with  the  lawn  plan  of  laying 
out  the  grounds,  makes  it  much  easier  to  care  for  them  than  when 
they  are  laid  out  in  the  old  style,  and  with  liberty  to  every 
purchaser  to  establish  his  own  grade,  so  that  one  lot  is  high  and 
another  low.  As  I  am  writing  I  call  to  mind  a  cemetery,  a  portion 
of  which  is  quite  level,,  and  yet  on  this  very  part  the  amount  of 
filling  put  in  is  so  great  that  the  paths  have  the  appearance  of 
ditches,  more  than  anything  else ;  and  long  flights  of  steps  are 
necessarily  provided  to  very  many  of  the  lots  to  make  them 
accessible ;  and  the  interments  cannot  be  more  than  a  foot  or  two,  if 
so  much,  below  the  grade  of  the  avenues  and  paths.  Imagine 
this  to  take  care  of! 

Have  not  I  succeeded  in  showing  why  it  is  that  a  man  can  do 
double  and  in  some  cases  treble  the  effective  work,  where  the 
grounds  are  laid  out  on  the  lawn  plan  ?  In  the  one  case  there  is  a 
bank  or  terrace  to  nearly  every  lot  that  he  works  on,  and  the 
sickle  is  in  constant  use ;  in  the  other,  be  has  little  use  for  any- 
thing but  his  mowing  machine  and  the  wooden  lawn  grass  rake. 
Again,  remember  that,  under  our  hot  suns  in  July  and  August, 
nothing  can  be  more  unsightly  than  a  long  extent  of  dried  up  sun- 
burnt banks  and  terraces.  Considering  all  these  facts,  are  we  not 
justified  in  advocating  the  landscape  lawn  plan,  both  for  effective- 
ness and  economy,  in  the  care  of  our  cemeteries? 

Practical  experience  teaches  me  that  an  all-important  point,  in 
the  care  of  our  cemeteries,  is  a  proper  division  of  the  work.  For 
years  I  have  laid  out  our  work  in  sections ;  assigning  two  men  only 
to  a  section.  Their  duty  is  to  keep  all  lots  trimmed  and  quite  clean, 
the  flower  beds  free  from  weeds,  and  the  vases  watered  ;  and  (when 
the  grass  does  not  grow  so  fast  as  to  keep  them  constantly  busy) 
the}'  are  also  expected  to  keep  the  paths  and  avenues  clean,  in  their 
respective  sections.  I  hold  one  of  these  two  men  responsible  for 
the  work  ;  and,  by  so  doing,  if  I  see  a  neglected  lot  at  any  time,  I 
know  just  whom  to  go  to  about  it.  He  cannot  tell  me — *'  1  did  not 
do  that  last."  I  try  to  have  a  general  oversight  of  the  work,  exam- 
amining  it  myself  once  every  day,  and  twice  if  other  duties  do 
not  prevent  me.  1  think  it  is  well  the  Superintendent  should  be  ex- 
pected often  ;  and  sometimes  it  is  well  for  him  to  go  when  he  is  not 
expected.  To  be  still  more  explicit,  I  believe  the  Superintendent  . 
should  as  far  as  possible  know  everything  that  is  going  on,  allow 
no  one  to  stand  between  him  and  his  men,  and  above  all,  if  possi- 
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ble,  know  all  his  lot  holders.  He  is  the  responsible  man.  and 
above  all  others,  has  need  to  be  completely  familiar  with  all  the 
details  of  the  place ;  and  by  this  familiarity,  together  with  habit- 
ual and  systematic  planning  for  his  men,  he  is  enabled  to  use  to 
the  verj^  best  advantage  all  the  means  at  his  command  for  the  care 
of  the  place ;  and  what  is  true  of  this  department  of  work  is 
also  true  of  all  others. 

Having  thus,  though  briefly  and  imperfectly,  considered  the  Care 
of  a  cemetery,  let  us  now  turn  to  its  Embellishment ;  though  one  is 
BO  much  a  part  of  the  other  that  I  may  not  succeed  in  keeping 
them  distinct.  I  think  we  shall  all  agree  that  the  Avenues  and 
Paths  are  very  important  features.  Those  at  the  entrance  should 
always  be  of  a  width  proportionate  to  the  surroundings ;  they 
should  be  well  extended,  and  the  curves  easy.  I  have  found  that 
for  the  principal  avenues,  aside  from  those  at  the  entrance, 
eighteen  feet  wide  is  a  good  standard  to  adopt ;  and  three  feet 
and  six  inches  for  the  paths  is  quite  suflacient.  The  surface  should 
alwa3's  be  rounded  enough  to  throw  the  water  into  the  gutters. 
Nothing  adds  more  to  the  appearance  of  a  place  than  well  kept 
avenues  and  paths,  and  nothing  detracts  more  from  it  than 
neglected  ones.  A  job  well  done  is  sure  of  giving  good  satis- 
faction ;  and  work  of  this  kind  should  be  of  the  best. 

Wherever  it  is  necessary,  and  at  the  same  time  feasible,  to  carry 
off  the  water,  it  will  be  found  best  to  lay  a  drain  pipe  in  the 
avenue  along  its  border  —  a  foot  deep  is  enough  — with  a  catch 
basin  at  that  part  where  the  most  water  concentrates ;  so  carrying 
it  to  the  most  accessible  point  of  discharge.  This  is  preferable 
to  paved  gutters,  especially  where  good  stones  cannot  be  obtained 
for  the  work.  A  nicely  paved  gutter  of  selected  beach  stones,  of 
uniform  size,  makes  a  handsome  finish  sometimes ;  but  they  can- 
not be  obtained  everywhere. 

As  all  cemeteries  have  more  or  less  of  paved  gutters,  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  speak  here  of  their  care,  ft  may  be  thought  that  these 
are  very  expensive  to  keep  clean,  but  it  is  not  so;  it  is  very  sel- 
dom that  they  have  to  be  weeded  by  hand.  When  the  grounds 
have  their  spring  raking  up  or  cleaning,  the  gutters  should  be 
thoroughly  swept  with  a  stiff  broom.  This  is  generallj-  in  the 
latter  part  of  April ;  after  that,  I  always  keep  three  barrels  of  brine 
on  hand,  and — weeds  or  no  weeds — these  gutters  are  watered  with 
it  once  in  two  weeks ;  and  with  an  occasional  sweeping  the}'  are 
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always  clean.  Use  it  always  on  a  bright  sunny  day.  This  is  an 
easy  and  very  satisfactory  way  of  caring  for  the  gutters ;  an  ex- 
perience of  several  years  supports  my  statement.  I  think  this  is 
an  important  point  to  attend  to  in  the  care  of  our  cemeteries  ;  for, 
no  matter  how  thoroughly  you  may  do  all  the  rest,  if  you  neglect 
this  it  will  detract  more  from  the  appearance  of  the  grounds  than 
can  be  made  up  by  any  efforts  whatever  towards  other  em- 
bellishment. 

The  edges  of  the  avenues  and  paths  should  never  be  so  high  as 
to  attract  notice ;  keep  them  low,  but  properly  defined ;  use  the 
scuffle  hoe  and  fine  rake  freely  when  the  weeds  are  scarcely  per- 
ceptible, and  you  will  be  surprised  to  see  what  a  distance  two  men 
can  go  over  in  a  day. 

You  will  expect  to  hear  something  about  the  Lots ;  and  I  remark, 
first  of  all,  that  without  good  grass  you  may  plant  whatever  else 
you  please,  and  yet'  never  have  a  good  looking  lot.  Let  all  the 
ground  be  well  prepared  ;  do  not  be  disturbed  if  the  compost  heap 
is  reduced.  Before  sowing,  give  the  seed  something  to  feed  on. 
I  cannot  recommend  attention  to  this  work  too  strongly.  I  know 
by  sad  experience  the  great  drawbacks  from  the  want  of  thorough 
preparation.  Proprietors  whose  lots  were  graded  years  ago,  and 
who  have  them  cared  for  by  the  year,  are  surprised  that  theirs  do 
not  look  as  well  as  many  others ;  the  fact  being  that,  at  the  time 
those  lots  were  graded,  the  work  was  usually  let  out  by  the  indi- 
vidual purchaser  to  the  man  who  would  do  it  cheapest;  while  now 
every  lot,  in  an}'  well  conducted  cemetery,  is  thoroughly  prepared 
before  it  is  sold. 

I  have  in  my  mind  an  owner  of  a  large  well  laid  out  lot,  who  is 
willing  to  pay  any  reasonable  bill  for  the  care  of  it.  On  that  lot 
there  is  not  over  four  inches  of  good  soil.  He  is  willing  to  top- 
drcBs  it  —  but  I  have  not  persuasive  power  enough  to  get  his  con- 
sent to  make  thorough  work,  by  taking  out  the  gravel  and 
replacing  with  good  loam  and  manure,  and  then  seeding  down 
anew.  Top  dressing  is  good,  but  food  for  the  deep  roots  is  better ; 
a  dry  spell  will  soon  convince  a  close  observer  of  this  fact.  By  all 
means  let  us  have  good  grassing. 

As  long  as  time  lasts,  I  suppose  marble  and  granite  will  be  used 

for  decorative,  as  well  as  for  memorial  purposes.     We  scarcely 

ever  think  how  little  the  original  intention  of   the  projectors  of 

Mount  Auburn  was  conformed  to,  during  the  many  years  when 
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fences  and  granite  curbings  were  permitted  to  surround  the  lots, 
giving  it  more  the  appearance  of  a  marble  and  granite  yard  than 
anything  else ;  especially  when  viewed  from  a  distance.  It  is  not 
until  within  a  few  years,  comparatively  speaking,  that  the  land- 
scape lawn  plan  has  been  carried  out  there.  It  certainty  is  a  de- 
lightful spot ;  but  only  imagine  how  much  more  charming  a  place 
it  would  be,  were  the  whole  of  these  naturally  beautiful  gi-ounds 
brought  into  accordance  with  the  intentions  of  its  founders. 

Happity  many  of  the  old  unsightly  hedges  and  fences  are  giving 
way,  each  year,  to  grassy  slopes  and  rare  trees  and  shrubs ;  so 
that  in  this  modem  style  the  views  of  the  founders  are  becoming 
realized.  I  make  these  remarks  in  friendly  criticism  and  not  in 
a  captious  spirit. 

Not  long  ago  a  lady,  who  owned  a  small  lot,  said  to  me:  ^^I 
want  some  shrubs,  or  plants,  or  both,  on  my  lot ;  what  do  you 
advise  ? " —  In  the  centre  was  set  a  weeping  Kilmarnock  Willow 
(which  can  be  easily  removed  if  a  monument  is  erected),  and  on 
each  front  corner  a  plant  of  Yucca  aloifolia ;  with  a  Spircea  and  a 
Hydrangea  placed  near  the  back  corners,  in  the  space  in  the  rear 
of  the  lot.  Properly  cared  for,  this  simple  arrangement  will  look 
well   for  years  to  come. 

I  do  not  advise  flower  beds  on  lots,  although  many  wish  for 
them,  but  I  do  think  a  good-sized  vase,  well  filled,  and  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  lot  (especially  where  there  is  no  monument),  is 
very  desirable. 

So  far,  I  have  referred  more  particularly  to  small  lots.  Of 
course  larger  ones  will  admit  of  more  extended  work ;  but  still  the 
principles  for  treating  small  lots  will  apply  to  lai'ger  ones.  We 
must  remember,  of  course,  to  attain  all  the  variety  we  can  in  the 
embellishment  introduced  ;  and  yet  also  that  an  effect  of  neatness 
and  simplicity  is  what  we  should  equally  strive  to  secure;  and 
that  anything  like  ostentation  is  entirely  out  of  place. 

It  is  a  good  thing  that  tastes  and  customs  change.  We  all  feel 
how  much  better  it  looks  to  see  on  a  large  lot,  or  indeed  on  a  lot 
of  any  size,  one  handsome  monument,  with  simple  markers  set  at 
each  grave  to  designate  whose  it  is — than  a  quantity  of  head-stones, 
some  of  one  design  and  sopje  of  another,  such  as  were  once  com- 
mon. A  superintendent's  advice  is  often  sought  on  this  very 
point.  Sometimes  the  matter  is  presented  in  this  way  :  "  I  have  a 
lot  in  the  old  part  of  the  cemetery.     I  inherited  it  from  my  father. 
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I  want  to  improve  it  and  I  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  it.  It 
looks  bad  ;  still  I  dislike  to  disturb  what  my  father  did."  This  I 
know  is  an  ill-advised  sentiment ;  and  I  would  take  that  friend  and 
reason  with  him,  as  kindl}^  as  I  know  how,  and  would  show  him,  by 
what  had  been  done  on  other  old  lots,  what  his  might  be  and  ought 
to  be  made.  By  taking  this  course,  if  he  is  really  in  earnest,  you 
can  usually  win  him  to  your  views :  but  be  assured  it  will  take 
kindness,  and  not  "  you  must,"  to  gain  your  end. 

I  can  show  you  a  beautiful  vista  where  once  was  an  assemblage 
of  unsightly  hedges  and  iron  fences,  with  ragged  banks  and  ter- 
races, half  dead  trees  and  scraggy  shrubs.  We  now  have  there  a 
range  of  well  kept  lots,  with  vases  and  beds  of  flowers,  and  choice 
trees  and  shrubs;  the  whole  area  is  a  pleasure  to  all,  and  not 
one  of  the  several  proprietors  would  restore  its  former  condition 
on  an}*  account.  It  took  time,  of  course,  to  accomplish  this  result. 
But  it  has  been  done,  and  this  single  example  has  done  more  to 
influence  others  to  make  like  changes  than  any  amount  of  argument 
could  possibl}'  have  done. 

On  the  larger  lots,  of  a  thousand  or  more  square  feet,  a  good 
way  is  to  form  a  circle,  described  about  the  centre  of  the  lot.  This 
will  leave  spaces  in  the  back  and  front  corners,  which  may  be 
planted,  if  you  please,  with  Cut-Leaved  Birch  ou  the  back  corners, 
Deutzia  gracilis  in  the  front,  or  TiLCca  cUoifolia^  or  anything  fx>  suit 
.your  taste,  if  not  of  too  strong  growth ;  place  a  tree  in  the  centre, 
to  occupy  it  until  you  are  read}'  with  your  monument.  This  idea  I 
gain  from  a  plan  in  my  possession,  furnished  from  Spring  Grove 
Cemetery,  at  Cincinnati. 

It  is  a  good  practice,  adopted  in  many  cemeteries,  to  furnish 
every  owner  with  a  plan  of  his  lot  drawn  to  a  scale ;  and  cause  all 
the  graves  to  be  correctly  defined  upon  it.  A  book  of  duplicates 
of  these  plans  is  kept  at  the  office  of  the  cemetery,  one  page  being 
devoted  to  each  lot.  In  this  wa}-  all  mistakes  are  prevented,  even 
if  there  is  neither  monument  nor  headstone  on  the  lot,  as  each  suc- 
cessive interment  is  recorded  on  the  proprietors'  plan,  and  also  on 
the  book  at  the  office. 

While  we  cannot  control  all  tastes  we  can  influence  very  many. 
Some  of  you  will  sa}',  Tell  us  how  you  do  it.  The  first  thing  is  to 
know  your  people,  and  find  out  what  their  wants  are,  and  then 
adapt  yourself  to  them. 

I   have  tried  to  efface  all  lines  implying  the  e^clusiveness  of 
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wealth  ;  both  in  my  own  work,  and  outside  of  it  as  far  as  my  in- 
fluence could  reach.  Let  me  give  you  an  idea  of  one  section  laid 
out  this  season. 

The  section  is  bounded  by  three  avenues  and  a  path  ;  it  is  about 
150  feet  long  by  112  feet  wide.  We  will  suppose  ourselves  standing 
on  an  avenue  facing  the  section.  All  the  front  lots  contain  300 
square  feet  each,  except  one  of  400.  The  borders  ar^  5  feet  wide ; 
the  lots  20  feet  deep.  Next,  or  in  the  rear  of  the  front  lots,  is 
another  space  5  feet  wide,  for  trees  ;  next,  a  width  of  9  feet  run- 
ning the  entire  length,  150  feet ;  then  a  2-foot  border.  Here  is 
our  single-grave  section ;  then  a  path  8  feet  and  6  inches  wide, 
then  another  row  of  lots,  18  feet  deep,  with  a  brf>rder  of  2  feet  on 
both  front  and  back  ;  these  lots  are  of  300  feet  area.  Next  comes 
a  path  3  feet  and  6  inches  wide ;  then,  again,  a  border  of  2  feet ; 
then  follows  a  9-foot  space.  Here  we  have  another  single-grave 
section,  and  back  of  this  is  a  space  5  feet  wide  for  trees ;  again, 
lots  20  feet  deep,  with  a  border  of  5  feet,  bringing  us  to  the 
avenues.  These  lots  in  the  last  tier  contain  200  square  feet 
each. 

Now,  what  are  the  advantages  of  this  plan?  I  reply,  we  have 
small  and  large  lots  together,  and  still  separated  from  each  other ; 
we  have  uniformity,  and  ample  space  for  trees  and  shrubs.  Here 
the  rich  and  poor  will  be  laid  together,  and  I  never  hear  the  re- 
mark, "  Because  I  cannot  buy  a  large  lot,  I  am  driven  into  a  back 
corner,"  or  a  low  place.  Since  the  adoption  of  this  plan,  I  have 
not  heard  one  word  of  complaint  from  any  source.  Small  lots  we 
must  have  ;  and  I  think  this  plan  admits  them  to  much  better  ad- 
vantage than  where  a  large  space  is  specially  assigned  for  them 
alone,  and  the  headstones  are  so  close  together  that  you  find  it  a 
very  difficult  job  to  clean  about  them. 

The  planting  of  trees  and  shrubs,  in  the  cemetery  of  which  I 
have  charge,  is  controlled  entirely  by  the  Trustees;  and  with 
'*  perpetual  care  "  there  is  no  reasonable  objection  to  this  restric- 
tion. Large  trees  are  not  planted  on  the  avenues,  but  only  between 
the  lots,  on  the  back  of  the  front  row.  I  follow  substantially  the 
same  plan  in  all  the  sections,  yet  I  never  lay  out  two  alike  if  I 
can  avoid  it.  It  is  well  to  vary  as  much  as  you  can,  adapting  your- 
self to  the  wants  of  the  people ;  and  if  you  adhere  to  the  land- 
scape lawn  plan  you  can  keep  all  unpleasantly  distinctive  lines 
out  of  sight,  and  maintain  a  uniform  neatness  throughout  which 
no  other  system  will  allow. 
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For  the  embellishment  of  such  spades  as  are  available  for  the 
purpose,  I  would  recommend  a  free  use  of  shrubs  and  herbaceous 
plants.  I  would  never  plant  very  close,  but  would  let  each  have 
room  to  show  what  it  is.  This  matter  is  one  I  should  find  difficulty 
in  giving  rules  for.  The  best  qualification  I  can  think  of  is  a  good 
knowledge  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants ;  this  will  be  a  great  assist- 
ance in  making  successful  and  effective  arrangements.  Observe 
everywhere  you  go  what  will  do  well  and  what  will  not,  and  keep 
your  note-book  constantly  by  you.  Few  rules  will  apply  every- 
where. Never  let  the  nurseryman's  catalogue  rule  you ;  it  may 
help  your  search,  but  go  and  see  the  plants  for  yourself,  taking  the 
catalogue  with  you ;  check  what  you  find  that  you  like,  and  when 
you  are  ready  to  order  this  will  assist  you  much.  Above  all 
places  go  to  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  where  everything  is  plainly 
named.  Even  one  visit  will  save  you  many  dollars,  and  much 
annoyance.  You  will  discover  that  you  need  not  experiment  for 
yourself  with  unknown  things ;  here  you  may  see  them  growing 
—  and  free  of  expense.  After  this  you  will  know  how  to  buy  and 
not  be  disappointed  ;  you  can  be  your  own  agent  in  purchasing,  for 
you  have  seen  nature  in  reality,  and  not  on  paper  in  chromo  style. 

1  believe  in  massing  the  different  kinds  of  flowering  shrubs,  but 
not  in  swamping  them.  But  before  any  kind  of  planting  is  done, 
prepare  your  beds  in  the  best  possible  way — it  will  pay  to  do  it ; 
and  if  you  do  not,  disappointment  will  be  your  doom. 

I  have  one  ornamental  piece,  on  a  flat  surface,  seen  on  all  sides. 
It  is  broad  in  the  centre,  and  comes  to  a  sharp  point  at  either 
end.  In  the  centre  of  the  piece  a  ScAiahuria  adiantifolia  is  planted, 
and  at  each  of  the  ends  are  six  or  eight  plants  of  Yucca  aloifolia. 
On  the  edges  between  the  Yuccas  at  each  end  is  a  row  of  low- 
growing  Phloxes — all  seedlings.  The  spaces  between  the  Phloxes 
on  the  sides  and  the  Yuccas  at  ihe  ends  are  filled  in  with  Hydrangea 
paniculata  gratidiflora ;  the  whole  forms  a  very  satisfactory  bed. 

Another  prominent  corner,  of  good  size  and  triangular  in  shape, 
is  planted  as  follows  :  at  the  point  on  the  back,  about  thirt}'  feet 
from  the  avenue,  is  a  \evy  fine  specimen  of  Virgilia  lutea ;  half 
way  between  this  and  the  avenue  is  a  Kilmarnock  Willow,  grafted 
high.  Between  these,  and  bordering  two  sides,  are  Spiraeas, 
Wiegelas,  Deutzia  acabra  and  D.  crenatajl.  pi.,  Forsythia  viridis- 
sima,  and  Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora;  and  on  the  front 
Deutzia  gracilis ;  these  are  all  grown  as  specimen  plants,  and  they 
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barely  touch  each  other.  A  circle  of  five  feet  is  kept  open  around 
each,  and  the  grass  spaces  are  cut  at  the  same  time  with  the  lots 
on  each  side.  I  assure  you  this  is  a  very  satisfactory  group  of 
flowering  shrubs.  Other  groups  might  be  mentioned,  but  it  would 
take  more  time,  I  am  sure,  than  you  would  like  to  listen,  and  per- 
haps I  have  said  enough  to  indicate  my  ideas  of  this  part  of  the 
work. 

I  would  plant  single  specimens  of  both  trees  and  shrubs  where- 
ever  there  is  space  for  them,  if  the  condition  of  the  treasury  will 
permit.  Do  not  be  discouraged  if  you  cannot  set  them  all  in  one 
season;  keep  at  it  —  plant  some  every  3'ear.  Don't  put  them  in 
hap-hazard ;  look  out  for  effect,  and  get  all  the  pleasing  vistas  you 
can  ;  and  you  will  be  surprised  to  find  what  a  few  3'ears  of  steady, 
persevering,  faithful  work  will  do. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  great  beauty  of  the  celebrated  Spring 
Grove  Cemetery,  at  Cincinnati,  is  due  largely  to  the  skill  and  taste 
shown  in  the  arrangement  of  the  trees  and  shrubs ;  of  which  the 
late  Mr.  Strauch,  the  gifted  landscape  gardener  and  superin- 
tendent, made  a  special  study.  I  am  also  informed  that  West 
Laurel  Hill,  Philadelphia,  is  particularly  interesting  on  account  of 
the  beauty  of  the  arrangement  of  the  trees,  and  for  this  the  name 
of  John  Jay  Smith,  the  eminent  horticulturist  and  warm  hearted 
gentleman,  whose  love  of  the  beautiful  knew  no  bounds,  will  ever 
be  held  in  grateful  remembrance.  This  plan,  I  believe,  was  his 
last  effort ;  and  no  more  magnificent  monument  could  perpetuate 
his  memory. 

I  may  mention  not  inappropriately  as  examples  of  cemeteries 
worthy  of  our  attention — besides  Mount  Auburn,  already  named — 
Forest  Hills,  well  known  to  all,  and  the  delight  of  every  one ; 
Cedar  Hill,  Hartford,  Ct.,  laid  out  on  the  plan  of  Spring  Grove, 
Cincinnati, — most  beautiful  for  situation;  Swan  Point,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  wonderfully  improved  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  McCarty,  well  known  to  most  of  us ;  Woodlawn,  at  Chelsea,  so 
successfully  managed  by  our  honored  associate,  H.  Weld  Fuller ; 
and  also  Newton  Cemetery,  one  of  the  prettiest  of  all  suburban 
cemeteries,  for  which  nature  and  art,  here  most  beautifully  com- 
bined through  the  admirable  taste  of  Mr.  Ross,  the  respected 
superintendent,  have  made  a  reputation  extending  far  and  wide. 
Doubtless  many  others  might  be  mentioned,  but  these  will  suffice 
for  this  occasion. 
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In  many  of  oar  cemeteries,  especially  those  owned  by  the  cities 
or  towns  in  which  they  are  located,  a  considerable  area  is  occupied 
by  what  is  known  as  the  City  or  Town  Lot.  We  know  that 
our  friends  who  are  compelled,  from  necessity,  to  make  the 
principal  use  of  these  public  burial  places  are  Just  as  sensitive, 
and  have  just  as  much  grief  in  the  loss  of  kindred,  as  the  most 
favored  ones,  who  have  means  to  do  as  they  wish.  Remembering 
this,  we  want  no  one  to  feel  the  dollar  division  in  the  cemetery ; 
and  how  to  avoid  placing  these  humbler  graves  on  one  side,  or 
isolating  them,  is  a  question  that  has  perplexed  us  all. 

In  manj'  of  these  places  disorder  seems  the  rule;  in  other 
words,  every  one  does  as  he  pleases.  Large  headstones  are 
erected  where  there  is  too  little  room  for  them ;  elsewhere,  un- 
shapely wooden  boxes  or  trellises  are  placed  around  graves,  and 
are  frequently  left  to  decay  and  disfigure  the  grounds ;  and,  not 
unfrequently,  unsightly  mounds  are  raised  over  the  graves.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  see  why  a  lot  that  has  been  filled  in  this  way  is  hard 
to  keep  in  order.  I  have  noticed  that  in  some  cemeteries  hedges 
have  been  grown  to  surround  these  special  burial-places;  but  I 
cannot  commend  that,  for  when  you  see  such  a  hedged-in  place , 
you  are  impelled  to  look  inside,  and  the  result  invariably  is  a 
disappointment. 

Let  me  ask  you  how  it  would  work  to  establish  and  post  up,  to 
be  seen,  read,  and  obeyed  by  all,  the  following 

Bulea  and  Regulations  Concerning  Public  Lots, 

1.  No  graves  in  these  lots  can  be  reserved  for  future  use. 

2.  No  woollen  structures  of  any  kind  will  be  allowed  on  these  lots, 

unless  it  be  for  the  protection  of  tablets  or  for  the  purpose  of 
placing  flowers  in  during  the  winter  season. 

3.  No  raised  mounds  over  the  graves  in  these  lots  will  be  allowed  ; 

but  persons  wishing  to  cultivate  flowers  upon  them  are  invited 
to  do  so. 

4.  No  headstone  will  be  allowed  over  two  feet  wide  at  the  base, 

or  over  three  high  from  the  grade  of  the  lot ;  and  the  stone 

upon  which  the  number  of  the  grave  is  cut  must  be  retained, 

unless  the  number  Is  cut  upon  the  headstone. 

In  addition  to  this,  when  an  interment  is  made  and  you  hand 

to  the  friends  the  card  designating  the  place,  date,  etc.,  let  these 

rules  appear  in  print  on  the  back  of  each  card ;  and  in  this  way 
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every  ODe  will  be  informed  of  them.  An  arrangement  of  this  kind 
has  greatly  assisted  us  to  keep  our  grounds  at  Lynn  in  an  orderly 
condition. 

There  are  a  great  many  who  will  desire  to  cultivate  flowers  on 
the  graves  of  their  friends,  and  among  them  some  who  will  ask 
what  they  shall  plant.  Very  many  have  pansies — and  with  a  deep 
cool  soil,  kept  moist,  they  wUl  flower  long  into  hot  weather.  I 
would  recommend  setting  a  Geranium  or  two  among  them ;  and,  if 
you  like,  edging  with  Daisies,  or  Forget-Me-Nots  and  Daisies,  or 
Echeveria  secunda  glauca  on  the  edge,  with  Altemanthera  par- 
onychyoides  next ;  and,  if  there  be  room  for  a  centre  row.  Geran- 
ium Crystal  Palace  Gem,  or  Santolina,  will  look  well  if  the  work 
is  rightly  done. 

Some  may  want  all  hardy  plants ;  in  such  cases  the  common 
Ground  Myrtle  or  Periwinkle  is  most  used,  and  is  very  satisfactory  ; 
the  deep  green  leaves  contrasting  finely  with  the  delicate  blue 
flowers.  The  Ivy  is  also  used ;  and  when  covered  in  winter  and 
occasionally  top  dressed  does  very  well ;  this  can  be  edged  with 
the  small  hardy  Euonymua  radicals  variegata^  and  with  a  little 
trimming  and  care  the  whole  will  last  many  seasons  without  any 
transplanting.  There  is  a  pretty  little  Retinospora — plumosa 
aurea^  I  think  it  is — which  is  very  bright,  and  would  contrast 
beautifully  with  the  Euonymus  or  the  Ivy,  and  might  be  used  to 
good  advantage.  1  have  not  tried  it,  but  observation  justifies  me 
in  speaking  of  it.  Another  hardy  plant,  which  I  have  read  of  but 
do  not  know,  viz.,  Campanula pusiUa  alba^  is  highly  recommended 
for  planting  on  graves ;  and  is  said  to  produce  a  dense  mass  of 
pure  white  flowers.  There  undoubtedly  are  man}'  other  plants,  as 
yet  unknown  to  me,  adapted  for  planting  on  graves  ;  but  I  think  I 
have  said  enough  to  prove,  and  trust  I  have  convinced  you,  that 
our  public  burial  grounds  need  not  be  places  that  people  would 
rather  avoid  than  visit. 

Unless  I  make  some  allusion  to  the  use  of  greenhouse  and  bed- 
ding plants,  I  shall  hardlj-  have  fulfilled  my  task.  We  cannot  visit 
any  one  of  the  many  beautiful  cemeteries  in  this  vicinity  without 
perceiving  that  the  use  of  these  plants  adds  very  much  to  its 
attractiveness ;  although  I  am  aware  that  it  takes  many  months  of 
labor  to  produce  a  bed  which  gives  pleasure  but  a  few  brief  weeks. 
I  have  both  heard  and  seen  in  print  some  very  severe  criticisms  on 
what  may  be  called  our  summer  mode  of  embellishment,  denying 
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that  we  are  repaid  in  the  return  we  get  for  the  amount  we  spend. 
I  do  not  intend  to  discuss  this  point  here,  but  I  must  say  that 
careful  observation  compels  me  to  admit  that  a  greenhouse  will 
prove  a  valuable  adjunct  to  any  cemeter\'.  I  think  also  that  con- 
sidering the  comparative  ease  with  which  the  usual  style  of  bed- 
ding can  be  arranged,  and  the  quickly  effective  results  afforded 
by  soft-wooded  plants,  the  tendency,  in  a  measure  at  least,  to 
displace  hardy  plants  is  quite  natural.  We  all  know  how  quickly  a. 
bed  of  the  former  plants  will  look  well.  Indeed,  if  they  are 
properly  grown  and  well  hardened  off,  so  as  not  to  lose  their  leaves 
after  being  turned  out  of  the  pots,  they  look  well  the  moment  the 
planting  of  the  bed  is  finished  ;  and  I  think  this  is  the  commend- 
able point  in  their  use.  Nevertheless,  I  will  venture  this  assertion 
—  that  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  hardy  plants  and 
shrubs,  on  the  part  of  those  who  laj'  out  and  have  charge  of 
our  cemeteries  (especially  the  smaller  ones  where  a  professional 
gardener  is  not  employed),  would  be  likely  to  add  more  of  perma- 
ment  beauty  and  attractiveness  to  them  than  any  one  thing  I  could 
recommend.  I  confess  that,  until  of  late  3'ears,  I  have  not 
appreciated  their  value.  There  are  very  few  places  where  some- 
thing could  not  be  done  in  this  way. 

In  a  cemetery,  not  beyond  the  reach  of  any  of  us,  a  landscape 
gardener  was  employed  to  present  plans  for  the  improvement  of  a 
very  sightly  portion  of  the  grounds,  devoted  not  to  burial  but  to 
ornamental  purposes.  The  plan  in  due  time  was  presented,  and 
accepted  by  the  trustees ;  and,  as  I  have  since  seen  it,  I  can 
assure  you  it  made  a  beautiful  picture ;  but  before  being  executed 
it  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  person  for  criticism.  As 
regards  trees  and  shrubs,  the  criticism  was  based  mainly  on  a 
report  of  a  Special  Committee  of  this  Society,  on  the  causes  of 
the  injuries  to  vegetation  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1871-2  ;  and, 
on  consultation  had  with  persons  of  acknowledged  ability  and 
much  experience,  it  was  concluded  that  not  one-third  of  the  trees 
and  shrubs  recommended  on  the  plan  for  this  particular  place 
were  in  the  least  appropriate.  A  glance  at  the  plan,  by  any 
experienced  and  practical  man,  would  convince  him  that  this  was 
no  prejudiced  judgment.  The  criticism  having  been  reported, 
orders  were  given  to  execute  the  plan  as  far  as  adapted  to  the 
location ;  and,  where  it  was  not,  to  make  such  changes  in  it  as 
would  contribute  to  the  permanent  beauty  of  the  place.     I  might 
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tell  you  where  it  is,  and  you  would,  I  feel  sure,  be  welcome  to  go 
and  see  for  yourself.  A  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  grounds 
and  a  little  closer  observation  would  have  been  of  great  help  to  the 
designer,  and  would  have  made  his  work  more  satisfactory.  The 
bedding  recommended  in  this  plan  was  positively  worthless. 

But  to  resume  the  thread  of  my  thoughts — I  do  think  that,  where 
more  than  one  man  is  required  for  service  in  winter,  a  greenhouse 
'  can  be  carried  on  to  good  advantage ;  for  a  great  deal  of  time  in 
stormy  and  cold  weather  can  be  well  employed  there.  Plants  for 
vases  and  general  ornamentation  must  or  should  be  had  in  every 
well  ordered  place  ;  and  it  is  very  much  better  to  raise  them,  because 
then  you  can  propagate  just  such  ones  as  you  know  you  would  like 
for  your  next  season's  work,  and  be  sure  of  having  them  on  hand. 

In  the  smaller  places  and  where  help  is  kept  only  a  part  of 
the  time,  it  will  be  found  that  great  improvement  can  often  be 
made  merely  by  keeping  the  fences  all  in  order,  the  headstones  all 
upright,  the  grass  closely  cut,  and  the  avenues  and  paths  perfectly 
clean.  Let  so  much  be  done  if  nothing  more,  but  if  possible  set 
out  a  few  trees.  If  you  cannot  do  all  you  want  to  at  once,  try 
again,  and  yet  again — as  many  times  as  need  be  until  yoar  desires 
are  accomplfshed,  and  in  a  few  years  3'ou  will  be  astonished  to  see 
how  the  whole  appearance  of  the  place  has  been  changed.  Many 
a  town  or  village  cemetery,  now  neglected,  could  be  made  a  source 
of  pleasure  to  all  the  people  by  a  small  annual  expenditure ;  and 
no  place  is  too  poor  to  do  something, 

I  believe  we  should  use  our  influence  as  a  Society  in  this  direc- 
tion; for  a  well  kept  cemeterj-  is  an  efficient  educator  in  any 
community,  and  does  much  to  mould  the  tastes  of  those  who  visit 
or  even  merely  pass  by  it. 

Allow  me  to  mention  one  instance.  In  the  jear  1874  I  planted 
in  groups  and  single  specimens  a  few  plants  of  Hydrangea  panic- 
ulata  grandiflora;  these  were  certainly  the  first  planted  in  Lynn, 
or  for  many  miles  around.  When  these  plants  bloomed,  they 
were  the  admiration  of  every  one ;  and  when  it  was  learned  that 
they  were  thoroughly  hardy  scores  and  hundreds  were  sold,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  other  shrubs  and  flowers.  I  could  give  you 
the  names  of  several  owners  of  large  estates  who  have  added  to 
their  collections  shrubs  and  plants  which  the}'  first  saw  growing  in 
our  cemetery,  being  attracted  to  them  as  they  were  driving  by. 
More  than  once  these  occurrences  have  led  to  acquaintance  and 
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friendship  of  the  most  delightful  nature.  On  this  point  allow  me 
to  quote  a  few  words  from  the  pen  of  our  countryman,  the  late 
A.  J.  Downing,  who  in  writing  to  Loudon's  (London)  '•Gar- 
dener's Magazine"  said: 

"  Beside  the  three  principal  cemeteries  of  Boston,  New  York, 
and  Philadelphia,  there  are  at  least  a  dozen  others  in  progress  in 
the  neighborhood  of  other  cities.  It  is  remarkable  that  these 
cemeteries  are  the  first  really  elegant  public  gardens  or  promenades 
formed  in  this  country.  In  point  of  design,  keeping,  and  in  so  far 
as  respects  the  variety  of  rare  flowering  shrubs  and  trees  intro- 
duced, they  are  much  superior  to  the  majority  of  country'  resi- 
dences here,  and  may  therefore  be  considered  as  likelj'  to  affect,  in 
a  very  considerable  degree,  the  general  taste  for  laying  out  and 
embellishing  grounds.  Hundreds  of  the  citizens  who  ramble 
through  them  form  perhaps  their  first  acquaintance  with  many 
species  of  plants  there,  and  apply  the  taste  thus  acquired  to  their 
own  gardens." 

It  is  just  forty-seven  j'cars  ago  since  these  views  were  expressed, 
and  however  true  then  they  are  perhaps  doubly  so  now.  There  is 
no  one  thing  that  we  so  much  under-estimate  as  our  infiuence  over 
others.  Let  us  plant  right  that  others  may  be  rightly  guided ;  let 
our  tastes  be  such  as  others  can  safely  follow ;  let  us  select  such 
trees,  plants,  and  shrubs  as  will  withstand  the  changes  and  severity 
of  our  climate.  Others  will  do  the  same  and  so  will  be  saved  from 
following,  to  the  doom  of  bitter  disappointment,  the  misguided 
many  who  purchase  under  the  seduction  of  gorgeous  chromos,  and 
from  agents  with  whom  they  are  unacquainted.  Our  cemeteries, 
even  more  than  our  public  parks  (as  there  are  many  of  the  former 
where  there  are  few  of  the  latter),  may  be  made  public  educators, 
and  so  benefactors,  of  the  masses,  when  occasion  brings  them  to 
visit  and  contemplate  these  most  sacred  and  dear  of  all  spots  ou 
earth. 

I  have  tried  to  think  what  general  rules  or  maxims  could  be 
suggested,  in  condensed  form,  by  way  of  help  to  such  as  are  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  under  consideration.  Perhaps  I  cannot  do 
better  than  reproduce  to  you  some  advice  offered  by  our  late  Cor- 
responding Member,  Dr.  John  A.  Warder.  It  is  certainly  prac- 
tical, and  will  reward  our  attention  even  if  we  do  not  agree  to  all 
of  it.     Regarding  cemeteries.  Dr.  Warder  wrote : 

^^  First.  There  should  be  perfect  security  and  permanence  in 
the  title  and  against  intrusion. 
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Second^  Insuring  peaceful  quiet  and  perfect  repose  to  all  who 
may  be  brought  within  the  sacred  limits. 

Third,  The  landscape  should  embrace  a  diversified  surface  of 
land  and  water. 

Fourth.  The  area  should  be  covered  with  green  turf  in  broad 
stretches, 

Fifths  Shaded  by  umbrageous  trees,  singly  distributed  at  inter- 
vals or  in  open  groups, 

Sixth  f  And  reaching  on  either  side  to  masses  of  foliage  of  differ- 
ent hues,  deciduous  or  evergreen,  according  to  the  situation.  The 
outside  boundaries  should  be  concealed  by  these ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  from  various  commanding  eminences,  open  and  unobstructed 
vistas  across  the  demesne,  and  to  distant  objects  of  interest, 
should  be  carefully  preserved. 

Seventh.  Easy  access  fo  all  parts  of  the  grounds  should  be  pro- 
vided by  smooth,  hard  roads  and  paths,  kept  in  perfect  order. 

Eighth.  Of  all  things  and  above  all,  we  should  enjoin  severe 
simplicity  and  strictly  good  taste  in  the  decoration  of  the  graves, 
and  the  mementoes  offered  to  the  dear  departed  ones. 

Ninth.  In  the  modern  rural  cemetery  we  want  no  selfish,  repel- 
lent, and  obtrusive  fences  as  enclosures  to  our  lots,  ever  decaying 
and  ever  reminding  us  of  the  egotistical  claims  and  pretensions  of 
individuals,  in  this  common  meeting  place  of  rich  and  poor,  where 
all  of  us,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  are  at  last  reduced  to  a 
common  level,  and  to  a  condition  in  which  there  is  and  should  be 
no  respect  of  persons. 

Tenth.  Lastly,  and  in  connection  with  the  sentiments  already 
presented,  as  appropriate  accompaniments  and  conditions  of  the 
sacred  precincts  of  the  cemetery,  let  us  carefully  avoid  another 
great  danger  that  is  incurred  in  our  desire  to  pay  due  respect  to 
the  memory  of  our  dead — let  us  avoid  making  such  a  sacred  spot 
appear  to  be  only  one  vast  advertisement  of  the  stone  cutter's 
thriving  trade.  Instead  of  this  constant  repetition  of  granite  and 
marble,  shaft  and  obelisk,  of  pretentious  mausoleum  or  cenotaph, 
some  persons  will  prefer  to  place  a  mass  of  native  rock,  partially 
faced  for  an  inscription.  Others  again  will  prefer  to  mark  the 
spot,  most  dear  of  all  the  earth  beside,  bj^  planting  a  memorial  tree 
to  mark  the  last  resting  place  of  their  dear  departed  friends." 

Perhaps  we  cannot  follow  out  all  these  ideas  to  the  letter,  they 
being  intended  especially  for  new  cemeteries ;  but  certainly  they 
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will  help  us  in  the  attainment  of  what  may  be  feasible.  I  cannot 
say  that  I  agree,  to  the  letter,  with  all  these  suggestions;  but 
they  are  so  good  on  the  whole  that  I  feel  quite  safe  in  quoting 
them  in  this  connection. 

I  would  again  advise,  no  matter  how  small  the  place,  netver  to 
start  a  new  cemetery  without  some  arrangement  for  the  perpetual 
care  of  all  the  grounds.  This  is  of  too  great  importance  to  be 
neglected  ;  for,  as  1  have  already  said,  however  well  your  grounds 
are  planned  the  entire  beauty  will  soon  be  lost  if  this  has  been 
left  without  due  provision.  Take  care  also  that  no  slovenly,  un- 
skilful person  has  charge  of  your  new  cemetery ;  the  whole  com- 
munity are  interested  in  its  proper  maintenance,  and  it  is  little 
less  than  sacrilege  to  place  it  in  charge  of  an  incompetent  man ; 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  way  some  are  managed.  I  have  read  that 
the  clown  in  '* Hamlet"  served  as  a  grave  digger,  but  he  was 
hardly  the  man  to  have  charge  of  a  cemetery. 

Mr,  President^  Ladies^  and  Gentlemen :  I  hope  I  have  not  tired 
3*ou  all  out  by  taking  so  much  time ;  and  yet  I  feel  that  I  have 
hardly  begun,  there  is  so  much  to  be  said  on  this  subject.  It  is 
one  in  which  we  all  have  a  common  interest.  My  own  heart  is  in 
the  work ;  and  if  I  have  succeeded  in  saying  anything  to  promote 
in  any  way  the  Care  and  Embellishment  of  our  Cemeteries,  I  shall 
feel  grateful  to  the  Committee  for  assigning  to  me  the  duty  that  I 
fear  I  have  so  poorly  performed  today. 

Discussion. 

Samuel  A.  B.  Bragg  was  called  on  and  said  that  the  paper  read 
had  covered  the  ground  so  fully  that  he  could  hardly  add  anything. 
He  was  formerly  Superintendent  of  Mount  Hope  Cemetery,  and 
when  there  received  visits  from  the  Garden  Committee  of  this 
Society,  whose  members  gave  him  many  vnluable  suggestions.  He 
was  particularly  struck  with  the  account,  in  Mr.  Barker's  paper, 
of  the  man  who  wanted  his  lot  improved,  but  did  not  want  the 
headstones  removed.  He  had  himself  had.  such  a  case ;  the  lot 
looked  well  in  spring,  but  soon  dried  up  and  looked  worse  than 
the  roadside  ;  in  some  places  the  soil  was  only  three  inches  deep. 

He  thought  the  essayist  seemed  Inclined  to  plant  rather  too 
man\'  trees  and  shrubs  in  lots.  In  his  experience  many  lot  owners 
inclined  to  planting  too  many  or  too  large  trees  and  shrubs,  and  he 
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was  obliged  to  discourage  it.  The  Sugar  Maple  is  about  the  only 
shade  tree  suitable  for  planting  in  cemeteries.  It  is  clean  and 
never  soils  the  tablets.  Mr.  Barker  recommended  planting  the  trees 
well  back  from  the  avenues,  but  the  object  of  the  speaker  was 
to  shade  the  avenues.  They  were  formerl}-  planted  back  from 
the  avenues  at  Mount  Hope,  but  he  changed  the  plan  and  net 
them  at  about  six  feet  from  the  avenues  and  trimmed  them  up 
to  twelve  feet;  and  was  laughed  at,  but  in  a  few  years  the 
aspect  changed ;  the  trees  were  not  too  near  the  avenues,  and 
the  sun  could  shine  on  the  grass.  A  mistake  was  made  in  the 
old  parts  of  the  cemetery  in  allowing  the  limbs  of  trees  to 
grow  too  low,  and  to  shade  the  ground  so  much  that  there  was  no 
green  grass  under  them.  He  used  to  talk  with  Mr.  Moulton,  the 
Superintendent  of  Forest  Hills  Cemetery,  on  this  point,  and  he 
was  finally  convinced  and  pruned  up  the  old  trees,  and  the  young 
ones  as  they  were  planted. 

One  of  the  trustees  of  the  Cemetery  had  Norway  spruce  and 
maple  trees  set  so  closely  around  his  own  house  that  the  speaker 
wanted  him  to  take  away  some  of  them,  and  prune  up  others,  so  as 
to  give  a  view  of  the  Blue  Hills.  Before  long,  the  spruces  came 
away  and  the  maples  were  trimmed  up.  This  was  six  or  seven 
years  ago,  and  the  gentleman  has  lived  there  since  that  time  and 
kept  up  an  open  wood  fire  without  buying  any  wood. 

At  Mount  Hope  Cemetery,  which  belongs  to  the  City  of  Boston, 
tliere  is  a  pauper  lot ;  another  where  friends  pay  the  cost  of  dig- 
ging graves,  and  a  third  where  single  graves  are  sold  for  about 
twelve  dollars  each.  In  the  first  two  lots  no  tablets  are  allowed, 
but  the  graves  are  all  levelled  off  and  designated  only  by  little 
markers ;  in  the  third  tablets  are  allowed,  but  are  restricted  to 
thirty-two  inches  in  height  and  two  feet  in  width,  and  no  wooden 
structure  of  any  kind  is  permitted.  One  exception  to  this  last 
rule  was  made,  in  the  case  of  a  little  wooden  tablet  describing  the 
vacancy  in  the  home,  caused  by  the  departure  of  the  sleeper  be- 
neath. If  all  rules  were  carried  out  to  the  letter  it  might  some- 
times lead  to  harsh  and  arbitrary  treatment. 

Warren  H.  Manning  said  that  there  might  be  a  difference  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  planting  trees  in  cemeteries,  but  he  thought 
they  were  apt  to  be  too  thick  ;  as  at  Mount  Auburn.  Vistas  should 
be  left  open  ;  and  the  trees  should  not  be  so  thick  that  the  grass 
will  not  glow  under  them.     Tne  trustees  of  cemeteries  have  power 
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to  remove  trees,  and  to  prohibit  the  planting  of  them  where  it  is 
judged  that  they  will  be  too  close. 

Mr.  Barker  did  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  advocating  the 
planting  of  too  many  trees.  If  those  present  should  visit  Pine 
Grove  Cemetery  they  might  think  the  trees  are  not  thick  enough. 
In  the  old  parts  the  avenues  are  damp  ;  but  he  had  tried  to  plant 
the  new  ones  so  that  neither  he  nor  his  sucessors  would  be  obliged 
to  thin  out.  Certainly  there  have  been  more  mistakes  made  in 
planting  too  many  trees  than  too  few.  No  man  can  take  a  plan 
and  sit  down  in  his  office  and  mark  the  positions  of  trees ;  he  must 
know  what  people  want.  Nor  can  avenues  be  laid  out  to  advant- 
age without  regard  to  the  contour  of  the  ground.  If  avenues  are 
put  in  proper  places  great  saving  may  be  made  in  the  cost  of 
grading.  The  planting  of  trees  and  the  laying  out  of  paths  and 
avenues  must  both  be  adaped  to  the  ground. 

Samuel  Hartwell  said  that  the  town  of  Lincoln,  where  he  re- 
sides, has  lately  established  a  new  cemetery  where  there  are  man}' 
huckleberry  bushes,  and  he  wanted  to  know  how  to  eradicate  them. 
The  ground  has  been  surveyed  and  a  plan  made,  and  five  thousand 
feet  of  roads  built  at  a  cost  of  two  thousand  dollars.  One  acre  of 
the  ground  is  quite  heavily  wooded  with  oaks  and  maples,  and  he 
wanted  to  know  how  to  treat  them  to  the  best  advantage. 

Mr.  Barker  said  that  nothing  could  be  more  beautiful  than  the 
old  trees  described  by  the  preceding  speaker.  At  Oak  Hill 
Cemeter}-,  Georgetown,  D.  C,  such  trees  have  been  retained,  and 
paths  have  sometimes  been  curved  to  save  a  fine  tree  even  at  the 
expense  of  losing  a  lot.  At  Pine  Grove  Cemetery  there  are  so 
many  stones  that  they  are  obliged  to  trench  the  \yhole  ground  five 
feet  deep  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  all  huckleberry  bushes  and  similar 
growths  are  effectually  destroyed  in  this  operation.  In  the  land- 
scape lawn  system  the  lots  arc  marked  by  a  stone  post  six  or  eight 
inches  square  at  each  corner,  the  top  being  set  even  with  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground. 

O.  B.  Hadwen  said  that  he  did  not  feel  competent  to  discuss  the 
paper,  but  its  value  would  be  appreciated  when  printed  in  our 
Transactions.  It  affords  much  information  on  a  subject  of  which 
little  is  known,  and  when  lot  owners  understand  the  situation  there 
will  be  less  annoyance  and  trouble  to  the  superintendents  of  cem- 
eteries, where  all  must  sooner  or  later  go. 
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Mr.  Hadwen,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Discussions, 
announced  for  the  next  Saturday  a  paper  by  Professor  G.  C. 
Caldwell,  of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  on  ''Nitrogen: 
Why  the  crops  must  have  it  and  where  they  must  get  it." 


BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  March  27,  1886. 
An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'clock, 
the  President,  Henry  P.  Walcott,  in  the  chair. 

No  business  being  brought  before  the  meeting  it  was  dissolved. 

MEETING  FOR  DISCUSSION. 

Nitrogen  :     Why  the  Crops  Must  Have  It  and  Where  They 

Must  Get  It. 

By  PB0FE880B  O.  G.  Galdwell,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

In  beginning  the  study  of  the  atmosphere  as  a  source  of  supply 
of  the  nitrogen  of  vegetation,  we  are  at  once  confronted  with  the 
familiar  fact  of  the  abundance  of  this  substance  existing  there  in 
the  free  or  chemically  uncombined  state,  it  being  simply  mixed 
with  the  oxygen ;  which  is  also  present  in  large  quantity.  This 
supply  of  nitrogen  would  furnish,  if  the  crops  could  use  it,  an 
amount  a  hundred  thousand  times  gi*eater  than  the  most  greedy  of 
them  could  dispose  of.  The  first  question  which  it  is  natural  that 
we  should  consi(\er  is,  Cannot  plants  force  this  free  nitrogen  into 
those  chemical  combinations  containing  nitrogen,  which  form  such 
an  all-important  part  of  the  contents  of  their  cells,  and  for  pro- 
ducing which  they  must  have  nitrogenous  food  of  some  kind? 

It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  discuss  this  question  now.  It 
has  been  demonstrated,  by  the  most  competent  investigators  who 
have  ever  entered  the  field  of  agricultural  research,  that  plants 
cannot  assimilate  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere — that,  in 
other  words,  while  it  is  in  the  free  or  chemically  uncombined  state, 
it  is  of  no  use  whatever  for  plant  food.  Boussingault,  in  France, 
now  one  of  the  oldest  living  chemists  of  renown — whose  work 
commands  the  highest  confidence  throughout  the  chemical  world — 
was  the  first  to  investigate  this  great  question  in  such  a  manner  as 
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to  get  convincing  resalls.  Many  years  later  Lawes  and  Gilbert, 
of  England — whose  work  for  the  advancement  of  agriculture  is 
known,  respected,  and  implicitly  trusted  wherever  there  are  farmers 
wlio  read  and  think — associating  with  themselves  the  late  Dr.  Pugh, 
who,  after  his  return  to  this  country  from  his  studies  in  Europe, 
broke  himself  down  in  his  herculean  efforts  to  build  up  an  agricul- 
tural college  in  Pennsylvania,  obtained  results  fully  confirming 
those  of  Boussingault. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  If  Boussingault  had  settled  the  question  so 
conclusively,  what  was  the  need  of  its  being  investigated  again, 
at  such  lavish  expense  and  with  such  great  care  ? 

It  was  because,  unfortunately,  another  man  had  meanwhile 
attacked  the  difficult  problem,  and  had  reported  results  diametri- 
cally opposite.  This  man  was  Georges  Ville,  a  Frenchman,  of 
whose  training  as  a  chemist  aod  an  investigator  we  have  no  very 
satisfactory  information.  It  is  said  that  he  was  a  watchmaker  by 
trade,  and  Napoleon  III,  in  gratitude  for  political  services  ren- 
dered, gave  him  the  charge  of  an  important  agricultural  institution 
near  Paris. 

He  is  a  ready  writer,  and  has  given  us  a  book  on 
manures,  which  has  been  translated  and  published  in  this  country 
as  well  as  in  England.  The  work  contains  many  ideas  that  take 
with  the  farmers,  and  there  is  reallj^  much  in  it  that  is  good  for 
them  to  read.  A  second  edition  of  this  work  was  issued  a  year 
or  two  ago ;  the  attention  of  the  author  had  been  called  to  a  num- 
ber of  errors  in  his  first  edition,  so  plain  that  he  could  not  deny 
that  they  were  such  ;  yet  he  refused  to  allow  them  to  be  corrected, 
insisting  that  the  book  should  be  published  just  as  it  was  at  first, 
mistakes  and  all.  This  little  incident,  related  to  me  by  Dr. 
Gilbert  when  in  this  country  a  short  time  ago,  shows  how  much 
regard  this  investigator  and  agricultural  instructor  has  for  the 
truth. 

This  work  contains  the  doctrine  of  the  assimilability  of  the  free 
nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  this  makes  the  book  popular,  for 
it  is  a  popular  doctrine  with  the  average  intelligent  farmer  who 
gives  any  thought  to  the  question  of  the  nitrogen  supply,  and  who 
believes  in  the  renovating  virtue  of  clover.  And  there  are  some 
who  believe  in  the  doctrine  apparently  because  they  think  it  ought 
to  be  so.  A  prominent  agricultural  investigator,  now  in  charge 
of  an  important  experiment  station  in  this  country,  is  recently 
13 
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quoted,  by  the  horticulturist  to  Whom  he  made  the  remark,  as  fol- 
lows :  "While  the  question  is  not  settled,  I  am  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that,  if  nature  in  furnishing  so  abundant  a  supply  did  not 
give  plants  the  ability  to  use  it,  she  is  not  so  wise  as  she  is 
represented."  While  intelligent  men  think  and  talk  in  this  way, 
it  is  not  out  of  place  to  discttss  this  very  important  question,  and 
see  what  grounds  there  are  for  the  doctrine  to  rest  upon.  If  it  is 
wrong  it  is  pernicious,  as  all  wrong  doctrines  are,  and  it  should 
be  exposed. 

These  researches  were  carried  out  by  all  the  parties  on  the  same 
general  plan.  The  plants  were  grown  in  soils  containing  either  no 
nitrogen  compounds  at  all,  or  accurately  known  quantities ;  so 
that  it  could  be  determined  at  the  end  of  the  experiment  just  how 
much  nitrogen  the  crop  had  gained  from  that  source.  Taking 
account  of  the  fact  that  the  atmospheric  air  always  contains  a  small 
quantity  of  nitrogen  compounds,  besides  its  large  quantity  of 
uncombined  nitrogen,  the  plants  were  supplied  either  with  meas- 
ured quantities  of  air,  so  that  the  possible  amount  of  combined 
nitrogen  that  they  could  get  from  that  source  could  be  estimated  ; 
or  the}'  were  supplied  with  washed  air  from  which  all  combined 
nitrogen  had  been  removed,  so  that  they  could  get  none  at  all 
from  that  source.  The  amount  of  combined  nitrogen  in  the  seed 
was  determined  by  careful  analysis  of  a  sample  of  the  kind  of 
seed  planted.  At  the  end  of  the  experiment  the  whole  quantity  of 
combined  nitrogen  in  the  products  was  no  less  carefully  deter- 
mined, by  the  usual  methods  of  chemical  analysis.  Evidently, 
if  the  combined  nitrogen  in  the  products  of  the  experiment 
exceeded  that  in  the  soil,  seed,  and  air  from  which  the  plant 
could  get  its  supplies  of  food,  then  free,  uncombined  nitix)- 
gen  must  have  been  forced  into  combination  during  the  growth  of 
the  plant. 

Boussingault's  first  experiments,  in  1837,  '38,  and  '39,  were  not 
so  carefully  conducted  as  his  later  ones  in  1851,  '52,  and  '53  ;  the 
plants  were  grown  in  free  air,  but  protected  from  the  rain,  from 
which  they  might  otherwise  have  obtained  a  considerable  quantity 
of  combined  nitrogen.  Clover  appeared  to  be  able  to  gain  nitro- 
gen, over  and  above  what  was  supplied  to  it,  but  oats  gained 
none.  But,  since  the  clover  had  access  to  a  certain  though 
exceedingl}'  small  amount  of  combined  nitrogen  in  the  air  with 
which  it  was  in  free  contact,  there  is  no  proof  here,  as  Boussin- 
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gault  himself  allowed,  that  there  was  any  assimilation  of  free 
nitrogen.  In  his  later  series,  the  plants  were  supplied  with  air 
previously  deprived  of  all  compounds  of  nitrogen  ;  and  this  time 
neither  leguminous  nor  cereal  plants  made  any  gain  in  nitrogen. 

Ville's  experiments  were  carried  on  from  1851  to  1856.  In 
these,  several  plants  were  grown  together  in  a  large,  iron-framed 
glazed  case.  His  results  were  various;  in  the  case  of  some 
plants  and  some  series  of  trials  there  was  no  gain  of  nitrogen  ;  in 
otiiers  there  was  a  gain,  amounting  to  from  four  to  five  times  as 
much  as  was  contained  in  the  seed  and  any  other  accessible  sup- 
ply. In  still  other  cases  there  was  forty  times  as  much  combined 
nitrogen  in  the  crop  as  was  supplied.  The  power  of  gaining 
nitrogen  was  not  confined  to  leguminous  plants,  although  they 
seemed  to  possess  it  in  greater  degree  than  the  cereals  —  wheat, 
rye,  or  Indian  corn.  These  startling  contradictions  of  the  results 
obtained  by  the  well  known  Boussingault  excited  so  much  interest 
that  a  committee  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  one  of  the 
most  renowned  scientific  associations  in  the  world,  was  delegated 
to  watch  over  some  new  experiments  made  by  Ville.  After  dis- 
charging their  duty  as  well  as  they  could,  for  they  could  not  be 
expected  to  keep  watch  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night  during 
a  three  months  period  of  growth  of  the  experimental  plants,  they 
could  state  no  other  conclusion  than  that  this  new  experiment, 
made  by  Ville  under  their  supervision,  was  consistent  with  the 
conclusions  that  he  had  drawn  from  his  previous  labors. 

Finally,  in  1857,  '58,  and  '59,  seeing  that  it  certainly  could  not 
be  considered  as  a  settled  question,  Lawes,  Gilbert,  and  Pugh 
took  the  subject  in  hand.  I  wish  I  could  take  the  time  to  show 
here  how  carefully  they  went  to  work  to  guard  their  experiments 
from  all  possible  sources  of  error ;  for  then  your  conviction  might 
be  as  firm  as  mine,  that  free  nitrogen  is  no  food  for  plants.  Let 
it  suffice  now  to  say  that  Boussingault,  accepting  their  invitation 
to  visit  them  while  the  experiments  were  in  progress,  was  so  well 
satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  the  work  was  conducted,  as  to 
declare  that  he  would  abide  by  their  results,  whatever  they  should 
tuiTi  out  to  be.  Ville  was  also  invited  over  to  inspect  their 
methods,  but  he  never  came.  He  was,  however,  prevailed  upon 
to  send  over  the  identical  case  in  which  his  own  experiments  were 
conducted,  and  in  which  such  remarkable  gains  of  nitrogen 
were  made. 
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As  to  the  results  of  these  last  experiments,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  they  fully  confirmed  those  obtained  by  Boussingault,  and 
that  renowned  investigator  could  accept  them  without  any  change 
of  his  own  views.  And  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of 
these  results  was  that,  in  Ville's  iron-framed  glazed  case,  they 
were  precisely  the  same  as  under  the  glass  shades  used  in  the 
English  experiments  —  there  was  a  complete  failure  to  get,  not 
merely  the  large  gains  of  nitrogen  that  Ville  reported,  but  any 
gains  at  all.  There  were  twelve  of  these  shades,  each  nine  inches 
in  diameter  and  forty  inches  high,  and  with  several  plants  under  it, 
standing  in  a  row,  flanked  by  Ville's  case.  In  order  to  show 
that  all  the  necessary  conditions  for  successful  plant  growth,  except 
a  supply  of  combined  nitrogen,  were  fulfilled  under  these  shades, 
several  seeds  were  planted  in  a  pot  of  garden  soil,  and  put  under 
one  of  them,  and  subjected  to  the  same  treatment  during  growth 
as  the  plants  under  the  other  shades ;  the  growth  of  these  plants 
from  these  seeds  was  as  healthy  and  normal  as  could  be  expected 
where  they  were  so  much  crowded,  and  it  was  conclusively  shown 
that  nothing  was  lacking  but  room  for  their  free  development. 

Still  some  skeptics  might  say  that  if  you  should  only  allow  a 
better  chance  to  the  plant,  by  giving  it  a  vigorous  start  in  the 
beginning,  it  might  then  be  able  to  do  what  it  could  not  do  if 
starved  and  stunted  from  the  outset  in  a  barren  soil.  In  order  to 
meet  such  a  criticism,  the  plants  under  some  of  the  shades  were 
supplied  with  a  known  quantity  of  ammonia  salts,  containing  a 
known  quantity  of  nitrogen,  several  times  during  the  season  ;  but, 
although  these  plants  grew  more  vigorously  than  those  which 
received  no  other  nitrogen  than  that  contained  in  the  seed  planted, 
there  was  yet  no  gain  of  nitrogen  over  and  above  what  was  thus 
supplied. 

The  question  now  naturally  arises.  How  did  Ville  get  such 
results,  and  especially  how  did  he  succeed  in  convincing  the  com- 
mittee of  the  French  Academy  that  his  results  were  correct,  when 
conducting  another  experiment  under  their  watchful  inspection? 
How  is  it  possible  that  the  same  apparatus  should  have  yielded 
one  result  in  Paris  and  another  at  Rothamstead  in  England? 
Can  it  be  possible  that  Parisian  nitrogen  is  any  more  easily 
assimilable  than  English  nitrogen?  I  believe  that  his  first  results 
were  the  natural  conseqaences  of  a  leak  into  his  apparatus,  some- 
how and  somewhere,  of  combined  nitrogen  in  some  form ;    and  I 
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am  not  the  only  one  to  hold  this  belief.  Sach  leakage  could  easily 
occar  unless  great  care  were  taken  to  guard  against  it ;  and  some 
precautions  that  a  trained  chemist  would  naturally  take  might  not 
be  thought  of  by  a  trained  watchmaker.  I  am  assured,  further , 
that  the  verdict  of  the  committee  of  the  Academy  was  secured 
through  a  fraud.  This  fraud  consisted  in  the  substitution,  during 
the  night  previous  to  one  of  the  latest  visits  of  the  committee, 
of  more  healthy  and  vigorous  plants  for  the  feeble  ones  which  had 
grown  in  the  case,  and  which  showed  by  their  appearance  that  they 
were  suffering  for  want  of  some  constituent  of  their  natural  food  ; 
and  as  they  had  been  supplied  with  everything  but  combined  nitro- 
gen, it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  was  for  want  of  this  that 
they  had  suffered.  The  substituted  plants,  that  had  been  put 
into  the  case  that  night,  were  the  ones  really  analyzed,  and  used 
as  evidence  of  the  assimilability  of  free  nitrogen.  Dr.  Pugh, 
who  communicated  this  information  to  me,  received  it  directly  from 
one  who  saw  the  sickly  plants  in  the  case  at  night,  and  the 
healthy  ones  there  the  next  morning.  This  piece  of  shameful 
history  offers  the  only  solution  of  what  would  otherwise  be  an 
inexplicable  riddle. 

Furthermore,  I  believe  in  these  results  that  have  been  given  us 
by  Boussingault,  and  by  Lawes,  Gilbert,  and  Pugh,  because  they 
are  reasonable.  They  are  in  full  accord  with  what  we  know  of 
the  chemical  properties  of  nitrogen,  and  of  the  kind  of  food,  other 
than  nitrogenous,  that  the  plant  depends  upon  for  sustenance. 

Any  who  have  studied  chemistry  at  all  know  that  there  are  two 
sharply  distinct  classes  or  substances  dealt  with  in  that  science, 
namely,  the  elementary  substances,  and  the  chemical  compounds ; 
that  the  elements  are  bodies  that  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
break  up  into  two  or  more  different  and  distinct  bodies ;  that  a 
compound  body  is  made  up  by  the  chemical  union  of  two  or  more 
of  these  elements  ;  that  oxygen,  nitrogen,  gold,  silver,  iron,  etc. , 
are  elements ;  and  that  water,  ammonia,  phosplioric  acid,  lime, 
etc.,  are  compound  bodies.  Now  the  plant  is  made  up  entirely  of 
compound  substances — and,  leaving  for  the  moment  its  nitrogenous 
food  out  of  consideration,  with  respect  to  all  its  other  food  it  is 
absolutely  certain  that  it  feeds  only  on  compound  bodies  or  chemi- 
cal compounds ;  this  is  one  good  reason  why  we  should  expect 
that  it  would  not  feed  on  the  element,  nitrogen,  but  on  some  of 
the  various  compounds  of  nitrogen  which  we  know  by  experience 
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to  be  excellent  plant  food.  Another  good  reason  is  that,  of  all 
the  elements,  nitrogen  is  the  one  most  unwillingly  forced  into 
chemical  combination ;  there  is  not  another  element  of  common 
occurrence  that  is  so  well  satisfied  to  remain  alone  by  itself  as 
nitrogen  is.  Very  powerful  chemical  persuasion  has  to  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  it,  to  get  it  out  of  its  state  of  isolation ;  never  was  the 
most  confirmed  old  bachelor  more  obstinate  in  maintaining  his 
bachelorhood.  It  would  be  singular,  indeed,  if  the  plant,  while 
feeding  as  to  everything  else  on  chemical  compounds  only,  should 
have  the  heavy  work  put  upon  it  of  forcing  unwilling  nitrogen  into 
combination.  It  is  evident  enough  from  all  our  experience  that  it 
does  not  do  that  work  if  it  can  get  nitrogen  elsewhere — and  there 
is  not  a  particle  of  reliable  proof  that  it  does  that  work  under  any 
circumstances  whatever. 

Other  chemists  in  France  have  investigated  this  question  on  a 
small  scale,  but  with  contradictory  results.  There  is  not  time  to 
speak  further  of  their  work.  But  I  must  give  a  brief  account  of 
the  experiments  made  by  Professor  Atwater,  of  Connecticut,  within 
the  past  three  or  four  years.  These  were  made  with  peas,  grown 
in  sand  which  had  been  completely  freed  from  plant  food  by  wash- 
ing and  strong  heating,  after  which  it  could  contain  no  nitrogen. 
The  plants  were  fed  with  solutions  applied  to  the  sand,  containing 
known  quantities  of  all  the  nutrients  required,  including  a  certain 
amount  of  nitrogen  compounds.  They  were  left  in  the  open  air, 
except  when  necessary  to  put  them  under  shelter  to  prevent  them 
from  getting  any  unknown  quantities  of  nitrogen  compounds  from' 
rain  or  dew.  In  all  but  one  out  of  fifteen  such  experiments,  car- 
ried on  in  two  successive  years,  there  was  a  gain  of  nitrogen  over 
and  above  what  was  supplied  in  the  seed  and  food.  This  gain  was 
in  two  cases  fhlly  equal  to  all  that  the  plants  took  from  the  nutri- 
tive solutions  with  which  they  were  fed,  and  the  plants,  according 
to  the  observations  of  the  experimenter,  seemed  the  better  able  to 
make  these  gains,  the  more  the  conditions  of  their  nourishment,  as 
to  the  quantity  and  kind  of  food  supplied,  were  like  those  of  ordi- 
nary growth  in  the  field.  On  the  basis  of  his  results,  Prof.  At- 
water estimated  that  an  acre  of  peas,  fairly  well  fed,  might  gather 
in,  fVom  some  source  other  than  the  food  supplied  in  the  soil,  from 
70  to  120  pounds  of  nitrogen.  It  would  require  over  700  pounds 
of  nitrate  of  soda,  costing  about  $19,  to  supply*  120  pounds  of 
nitrogen. 
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The  conditions  of  Prof.  Atwater's  experiments  were  such  that 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  source  from  which  this  nitrogen  could 
have  been  derived  other  than  the  atmosphere.  But  still  he  does 
not  venture  to  claim  for  his  results  that  they  necessarily  give  sup- 
port to  the  doctrine  that  free  nitrogen  is  assimilable.  We  are, 
then,  naturally  led  to  consider  the  atmosphere  as  a  source  of  com- 
biTied  nitrogen.  There  is  alwa3's  a  minute  quantity  of  ammonia 
there,  in  a  gaseous  form,  and  a  minute  quantity  of  nitrate.  Ac- 
cording to  the  theory  of  an  eminent  French  agricultural  chemist, 
the  millions  of  pounds  of  nitrates  carried  into  the  sea  every  year 
by  all  the  great  rivers,  which  is  almost  entirely  the  product  of  the 
wastage  of  the  human  and  other  animal  inhabitants  of  the  land — 
are  converted,  through  the  agency  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  life 
of  the  sea,  into  ammonia.  This  is  given  off  into  the  air  above  the 
water,  and  wafted  by  the  winds  over  the  land.  Thus,  if  this  not 
unreasonable  theory  be  true,  there  is  provision  for  the  constant 
replenishment  of  the  supply  of  combined  nitrogen  in  the  atmosphere. 

Although  the  quantity  appears  to  be  small  —  only  one  part  in 
530,000  parts  of  air — ^yet  in  the  laj-er  of  air,  four  miles  high,  over 
each  acre  of  land  there  are  about  140  pounds  of  this  plant  food, 
very  precious  to  the  crops  if  they  can  get  hold  of  it.  When  we 
consider  that  the  air  is  in  constant  motion,  not  only  in  horizontal 
directions  but  also  upwards  and  downwards,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  how  a  large  portion  of  this  ammonia  may  be  brought 
in  contact  with  vegetation  and  the  soil,  during  the  growing  season. 
But,  when  it  comes  within  reach,  how  can  vegetation  take  posses- 
sion of  it? 

First.  To  some  extent  —  no  one  can  say  how  much  —  through 
the  foliage.  It  has  been  proven  by  experiment  that  a  plant  can 
supply  itself  with  nitrogen  in  this  way,  if  its  leaves  are  exposed  to 
air  containing  ammonia  gas.  It  is  very  natural  that  clover,  with 
its  great  abundance  of  foliage,  should  be  supposed  to  have  the 
power  to  help  itself  to  nitrogen  compounds  from  the  air  more  lib- 
erally than  wheat  with  its  much  smaller  leaf  surface;  and  this 
view  appears  to  be  supported  by  the  well  known  fact  that  clover  is 
a  good  crop  to  come  before  wheat,  which  needs  nitrogen  in  the 
soil.  But  such  very  few  experiments  as  have  been  performed,  to 
test  this  supposed  special  feeding  power  of  clover  on  nitrogen 
compounds  in  the  air,  do  not  support  this  view  ;  and  the  beneficial 
effect  of  clover  preceding  wheat  can  be  accounted  for,  at  least  to  a 
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large  extent,  in  another  way.  Those  who  so  strongly  insist  that 
clover  feeds  upon  the  air  forget  that  in  every  arable  soil,  such  as 
clover  is  usually  raised  in,  there  are  many  hundreds  and  often  some 
thousands  of  pounds  of  nitrogen  in  chemical  combination,  although 
in  forms  not  readily  assimilable.  But,  for  all  that,  it  may  not  be 
denied  that,  with  the  breezes  almost  constantly  bringing  fresh  por- 
tions of  air  in  contact  with  the  foliage,  at  least  a  little  and  per- 
haps more  than  a  little  of  their  nitrogen  may  be  gained  in  this 
way.  But  it  should  be  noticed  in  this  connection  that  many  of 
Boussingault's  first  trials  were  made  under  very  much  the  same 
conditions  as  those  fixed  by  Prof.  Atwater.  In  nearly  all  cases 
there  were  slight  gains  of  nitrogen  when  the  plants  were  grown 
with  exix)sure  to  free  air ;  but  they  were  very  small,  falling  very 
far  short  of  those  made  by  Prof.  Atwater's  plants. 

But  this  ammonia  of  the  air  can  also  reach  the  plant  by  way 
of  the  roots,  through  the  power  possessed  bj^  the  soil  of  absorbing 
gases  within  its  pores.  That  such  absorption  of  ammonia  does  take 
place  has  been  proven  by  experiment.  It  is  an  operation  that  may 
go  on  all  the  time,  da}'  and  night  alike,  and  during  as  much  of  the 
year  as  the  soil  is  open  to  the  access  of  the  air;  It  cannot  be  told 
how  much  combined  nitrogen  may  be  brought  within  reach  of  the 
crops  in  this  way,  for  it  is  about  impracticable  to  determine  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy  the  rate  of  this  absorption.  Koenig  in  Ger- 
many estimated  it  at  about  thirty  pounds  per  acre  and  year ;  but 
in  such  a  manner  that  his  result  was  not  after  all  much  better  than 
a  pretty  reliable  guess.  If  the  quantity  is  as  large  as  this,  how- 
ever, it  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  nitrogen  suppl3\ 

Perhaps  you  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  that  rather  re- 
markable system  of  culture,  that  was  carried  on  for  a  dozen  years 
or  more  by  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  on  the  Lois  Weedon  farm  in  England 
— the  results  of  which  furnish  such  a  striking  illustration  of  what 
can  be  accomplished  by  tillage  alone.  The  fields  were  divided  off 
into  strips  three  feet  wide.  In  the  first  year  of  the  course,  every 
alternate  one  of  these  strips  was  planted  with  three  rows  of  wheat, 
a  foot  apart ;  the  spaces  thus  left  between  the  rows  being  wide 
enough  to  permit  full  and  complete  culture  by  hand,  during  a 
large  part  of  the  growing  season.  The  unoccupied  three-foot 
strips  were  most  thoroughly  cultivated  during  the  whole  season  ; 
largely  by  hand  labor.  In  the  following  year  these  unoccupied 
strips  were  in  their  turn  planted  with  wheat,  in  rows  a  foot  apart. 
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and  the  planted  strips  of  the  previous  year  were  in  their  turn  sub- 
jected to  thorough  tillage.  Thus  the  system  was  continued  for 
twelve  3'ear8  and  without  the  use  of  a  particle  of  manure.  The 
results  were  somewhat  astonishing.  You  will  observe  that  on 
each  acre  of  wheat  only  half  was  really  occupied  by  the  crop,  ia 
each  3ear ;  while  the  other  half,  consisting  of  the  three-foot  vacant 
spaces,  was  being  cultivated  in  preparation  for  the  next  year.  But 
on  each  acre  so  treated— only  half  of  it  really  bearing  a  crop,  and 
that  half  in  rows  a  foot  apart — the  yield  was  as  great  as  on 
manured  land  prepared  for  and  sown  with  wheat  in  the  ordinary 
manner.  The  average  crop  per  acre  was  25  bushels ;  and  in  the 
eleventh  year  the  yieiu  amounted  to  37  bushels,  with  2  tons  of 
straw. 

Now  experience  and  experiment  go  to  show  that  wheat  is, 
generall}',  especially  thankful  for  a  manuring  containing  nitrogen  ; 
on  Mr.  Lawes'  experimental  grounds  any  other  constituent  of 
manures  could  be  spared  better  than  the  nitrogen ;  hence  it  is 
reasonable  to  infer  that  the  extremely  thorough  and  unceasing 
tillage  of  the  soil  at  Lois  Weedon,  exposing  as  it  did  constantly  a 
fresh  and  porous  surface  to  the  air,  so  facilitated  this  direct  absorp- 
tion of  ammonia,  or  (as  it  may  yet  appear)  of  nitrogen  in  some  other 
shape,  from  that  great  reservoir,  as  to  make  these  large  crops  pos- 
sible without  the  addition  of  any  nitrogenous  manure  to  the  soil. 

There  is  yet  another  way,  already  incidentally  named,  for  ni- 
trogen compounds  in  the  air  to  reach  the  plant  through  the  soil. 
Besides  ammonia,  there  is  always  some  nitrate  in  the  air.  Both 
compounds  are  very  soluble  in  water,  and  consequently  every 
rain  will  carry  nitrogenous  plant  food  to  the  soil.  At  several 
of  the  experiment  stations  in  Prussia,  the  quantities  of  nitrogen 
thus  brought  within  the  reach  of  vegetation  during  the  3'ear  were 
carefully  determined ;  these  quantities  were  found  to  be  quite 
different  in  different  places  ;  the  largest  amount  was  21  lbs.  to  the 
acre,  and  the  smallest  2  lbs. ;  and  it  was  also  found  that  nitrogen- 
ous manures  were  most  effective  at  that  place  where  the  natural 
supply  of  combined  nitrogen  was  smallest.  This  is  one  observa- 
tion going  to  show  that  these  natural  supplies  have  an  appreciable 
value. 

Various  averages  have  been  given  for  the  quantity  of  combined 
nitrogen  thus  carried  down  to  the  soil  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
Where  extremes  may  be  so  far  apart,  averages  have  to  be  taken 
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with  a  considerable  margin ;  but  we  may  perhaps  allow  that  from 
ten  to  twelve  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  will  be  provided  for  the 
crops  or,  rather,  carried  down  to  the  soil  every  year ;  some  of  it, 
however,  in  the  cold  season  when  no  crop  is  growing.  An  acre's 
crop  of  clover  requires  about  100  lbs.  of  nitrogen  ;  of  Indian  corn, 
80  lbs. ;  of  timothy,  45  lbs. ;  of  potatoes,  44  lbs.  Therefore  the 
supply  in  the  rain  is  far  from  sufficient,  even  if  all  of  it  should 
come  at  the  right  time,  and  be  at  once  taken  up  by  vegetation ; 
but  such  complete  use  of  it  is  not  at  all  probable. 

So  much  for  the  nitrogen  that  the  crops  may  possibly  gather 
from  compounds  of  nitrogen  in  the  atmosphere.  Now,  while  still 
affirming  that  the  principle  is  well  established  that  there  is,  in  the 
living  plant,  no  power  to  cause  nitrogen  to  enter  into  chemical 
combination,  it  must  be  granted  that  there  seem  to  be  evidences  of 
such  a  power  working,  in  quiet  and  unobtrusive  ways,  outside  of 
the  plant,  or  quite  independently  of  its  vital  activity.  Two  discover- 
ies in  this  direction  have  been  made  by  Berthelot,  an  eminent 
French  chemist.  He  has  shown,  first,  that  through  the  electrical 
relations  existing  between  the  earth  and  the  atmosphere,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  presence  of  certain  very  common  vegetable  products, 
nitrogen  is  quieth'  persuaded  into  chemical  combination.  But  we 
have  not,  as  yet,  the  least  idea  how  much  or  how  little  nitrogen  is 
likely  to  be  thus  made  available  to  vegetation.  The  importance  of 
this  discovery  seems  small  in  comparison  with  the  later  one,  made 
known  only  last  year.  In  this  Berthelot  found  that  free  nitrogen 
is  absorbed  by  clay — whether  pure  or  mixed  with  sand — and  is 
converted  into  some  form  of  combination  that  is  neither  ammonia 
nor  nitrate.  When  a  pot  of  ordinary  loam  was  exposed  freely  to 
the  air,  so  that  it  might  take  possession  of  all  the  combined  nitrc^en 
that  could  reach  it  in  the  rain  or  dew,  or  by  direct  absorption  of 
ammonia,  it  was  found  to  contain  considerably  more  nitrogen, 
taken  up,  by  this  newly  discovered  method,  from  the  free  nitrogen 
of  the  air,  than  was  collected  by  all  the  other  methods ;  the  action 
of  the  clay  appearing  to  be  entirely  independent  of  the  combined 
nitrogen  already  existing  in  the  air.  It  was  found,  further,  that 
this  absorption  of  free  nitrogen  was  dependent  upon  the  coopera- 
tion of  minute  living  organisms,  called  bacteria;  for  if  the  soil  is 
previously  sterilized,  as  it  is  called,  by  heating  it  up  to  the  boiling 
point  of  water,  when  all  such  organisms  are  killed,  and  it  is  then 
exposed  only  to  air  filtered  through  cotton,  through  which  no  fresh 
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sapply  of  these  organisms  can  make  their  way,  this  absorption  of 
nitrogen  ceases. 

This  useful  work  of  these  organisms  goes  on  most  rapidly  under 
just  those  conditions  of  the  soil  and  air  that  are  most  favorable  for 
Tegetable  growth ;  nitrogen  is  most  rapidly  absorbed  in  this  way  in 
summer,  and  the  operation  does  not  go  on  in  winter.  Berthelot 
estimated  that  at  least  from  25  to  30  pounds  of  nitrogen  may  be 
absorbed,  in  the  season  from  April  to  October,  by  the  soil  of  an 
acre.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  most  curious  and  inter- 
esting discoveries  that  has  been  latel}^  made  in  regard  to  this  nitro- 
gen question;  and  it  is  the  more  interesting  when  regarded  in 
connection  with  the  fact  that  another  kind  of  bacteria  work  upon 
the  insoluble  and  unassimilable  nitrogen  compounds  in  the  soil ; 
slowly  converting  them  into  nitrates,  than  which  there  is  no  better 
form  of  nitrogenous  plant  food.  As  friends  or  foes,  these  very 
minute  beings  stand  in  close  relation  to  our  comfort  and  happiness. 
From  their  apparent  connection  with  many  dangerous  animal  din- 
eases,  we  have  come  to  regard  them  much  more  as  enemies  than 
as  friends ;  and  since  it  is  now  quite  clearly  proven  that  tliey  are 
the  cause  of  the  pear  blight,  and  their  baneful  influence  in  connec- 
tion with  diseases  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  thus  established,  we 
have  become  still  less  kindly  disposed  towards  them ;  but  by  the 
time  that  all  the  phases  of  their  work  shall  have  been  clearly  made 
out,  we  may  find  that  its  sum  total  shows  a  beneficial  balance  in 
our  favor. 

To  sum  up  the  whole  matter  —  we  find  that  there  are  five  ways 
in  which  vegetation  may  get  nitrogen  more  or  less  directly  from 
the  atmosphere :  — 

First,  By  means  of  the  ammonia  compounds  and  nitrates, 
already  formed  there,  and  which  are  conveyed  to  the  foliage  and 
to  the  soil  by  the  fogs,  dews,  and  rains,  and  to  the  soil  b}'  the 
snows  of  winter. 

Second.  By  the  direct  absorption  of  gaseous  ammonia  com- 
pounds from  the  air  by  the  foliage. 

Third.  By  the  absorption  of  gaseous  ammonia  compounds  by 
the  soil,  in  the  same  manner  that  any  porous  body  will  absorb  any 
gas  to  which  it  is  exposed. 

Then  follow  the  two  ways  which  involve  the  direct  conversion  of 
free  nitrogen  into  nitrogen  compounds,  biU  not  by  the  plant  itself: 

Fourth.     Through  some  electrical  action,  in  the  presence  of  pro-, 
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ducts  of  vegetable  growth ;  this  may  take  place,  possibly,  in  the 
very  tissues  of  the  plant  itself. 

Fifth.  In  ordinary  arable  soils,  wherever  the  air  penetrates 
them  —  and  the  more  abundantly  the  freer  the  access  of  air,  other 
conditions  being  favorable  —  by  the  help  of  a  certain  class  of  the 
living  organisms  called  bacteria. 

In  some  of  Boussingault's  earlier  experiments,  in  all  of  his  later 
ones,  and  in  all  of  the  experiments  of  Lawes,  Gilbert,  and  Pugh, 
the  plants  were  excluded  from  all  of  these  sources  of  supply; 
these  experiments  simply  proved  that  plants  can  make  no  use  of 
the  free  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  through  any  power  possessed 
by  them  of  working  it  up  into  compounds  containing  nitrogen. 
Ville  pretended  to  exclude  his  plants  in  his  iron-framed  glazed 
case  from  all  these  sources  of  nitrogen,  also ;  but  as  they  were 
somehow  supplied  with  nitrogen  compounds  not  mentioned  in  his 
account  of  his  work,  his  experiments  prove  nothing. 

Prof.  Atwater's  experimental  plants  were  excluded  from  the 
first  SQ.urce  of  supply  only,  the  ammonia  and  nitrate  brought  down 
by  the  rain ;  they  had  the  full  benefit  of  all  the  other  sources,  so 
far  as  free  exposure  to  the  air  is  concerned ;  but  the  soil  that  he 
used  was  simply  sand  charged  with  known  quantities  of  plant  food. 
As  sand  has  little  power  of  absorbing  gases,  he  himself  does 
not  think  that  much  nitrogen  would  become  serviceable  in  that 
way;  and  as  Berthelot's  results,  where  the  assistance  of  the 
bacteria  came  in,  were  obtained  with  soils  containing  clay,  it  re- 
mains yet  to  be  determined  whether  these  bacteria  will  do  the 
same  work  in  a  sand.  Finding  little  else  to  stand  upon,  in  ex- 
planation of  his  results,  Prof.  Atwater  refers  them,  at  least  in  part, 
to  the  electrical  action  above  mentioned ;  but  further  investiga- 
tions must  show  whether  so  large  gains  could  be  made  in  this  way 
alone.  It  seems  to  me  very  doubtful,  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  must 
consider  his  results  as  not  yet  satisfactorily  explained. 

There  is,  I  think,  good  and  sufficient  evidence,  in  this  summing 
up  of  the  several  modes  in  which  the  crops  may  derive  nitrogenous 
food  from  the  atmosphere,  and  in  my  statement  of  the  facts  on 
which  that  summing  up  is  based, — 

First.    That  nitrogenous  food  can  be  obtained  from  that  source, 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  considerable  quantity,  under  favorable 
conditions. 
,     And,  Second,  that  there  are  possibilities  of  supply  by  some  of 
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these  methods  of  transfer  of  nitrogen  from  the  air  to  the  plant, 
whose  limits  have  not  yet  been  determined. 

Therefore  we  can  unhesitatingly  admit  that  our  crops  may  get  a 
portion  of  their  nitrogen  from  the  air,  as  appears  to  be  plainly 
shown  by  many  experiments  and  much  experience  ;  and  we  can  do 
this  without  being  in  the  least  degree  forced  to  admit  that  plants 
can  assimilate  free  nitrogen,  and  without  being  forced  to  cast  a 
shadow  of  a  doubt  on  the  reliability  of  the  researches  of  Boussin- 
gault  and  of  Lawes,  Gilbert,  and  Pugh  —  investigators  to  whom 
the  science  and  the  art  of  agriculture  owe  such  a  very  lai^e  share 
of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  last  thirty  years,  and 
whose  trustworthiness  we  cannot  afford  to  call  in  question. 

Discussion. 

President  Walcott  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  Pro- 
fessor Caldwell,  for  the  conclusive  paper  which  he  had  read. 

John  B.  Moore  was  called  on  and  said  he  was  glad  that  Pro- 
fessor Caldwell  had  demonstrated  the  correctness  of  the  opinion 
which  had  been  expressed  here  in  previous  years,  that  plants 
possess  the  power  of  in  some  way  absorbing  nitrogen  from  the  air. 
He  was  surprised  at  the  view  of  the  lecturer,  that  M.  Ville's 
experiments  were  not  trustworthy ;  his  book  caused  a  great  deal 
of  thought  and  did  good.  He  thought  that  others  than  chemists 
could  perform  such  experiments  as  those  of  M.  Ville,  and  that, 
with  his  own  practical  knowledge  of  cultivation,  he  could  apply 
the  results  of  experiments  as  well  or  better  than  chemists. 

William  H.  Hunt  said  that  he  was  in  Paris  when  M.  Ville  was 
giving  a  course  of  lectures,  and  he  attended  one  where  the 
audience  consisted  of  two  persons  besides  himself,  in  a  room  that 
would  accommodate  three  or  four  hundred  persons.  The  courses 
were  free,  and  the  lectures  on  interesting  subjects  by  good  authori- 
ties were  well  attended. 

President  Walcott  said  that  formerly  monsters  were  considered 
the  worst  enemies  of  the  human  race,  but  now  minute  organisms 
are.  But  these  germs  have  themselves  so  many  enemies  that  it  is 
difiQcult  to  cultivate  them  when  wanted  as  subjects  of  study.  The 
results  of  experiments  of  Professor  Schlosing  on  the  power  of 
bacteria  to  produce  nitrification  agree  with  those  of  Berthelot, 
quoted  by  Professor  Caldwell.     It  was  shown  that  the  function  is 
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possessed  by  some  soils  more  than  others,  and  that  plants  have 
no  power  to  do  it  without  the  assistance  of  bacteria. 

Mr.  Moore  said  that  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  we  had 
heard  much  of  bacteria  destroying  plants,  and  he  was  glad  to  know 
that  they  produced  some  benefit  to  the  soil. 

Professor  Caldwell  said  that  pear  blight  was  the  first  instance 
where  bacteria  have  been  connected  with  vegetable  disease. 

Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  referred  to  an  article  in  the  "  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Twentieth  Session  of  the  American  Pomological 
Society,"  by  Professor  J.  C.  Arthur,  in  which  he  gives  an  account 
of  some  experiments,  going  to  show  that  pear  blight  is  caused  by 
bacteria,  and  said  that  it  might  all  be  true.  We  had  been  taught, 
and  it  seemed  to  him  very  probable,  that  nitrogen  is  very  dormant 
and  ineffective  until  brought  into  contact  with  other  substances. 
We  have  long  known  the  effect  of  ammonia  on  plants  when  it  has 
been  washed  down  out  of  the  air  by  a  shower,  and  this  is  more 
forcibly  demonstrated  in  the  greenhouse,  by  syringing  the  plants 
with  a  weak  solution  of  ammonia.  The  proper  administration  of 
heat,  light,  air,  and  water  are  the  most  important  points  in  the 
cultivation  of  plants.  He  was  amazed  to  see  how  the  professors 
differed  in  the  results  of  their  experiments  in  regard  to  nitrogen, 
and  it  looked  to  him  quite  probable  that  these  differences  were  due 
to  fraud. 

Professor  Caldwell  said  that  the  subject  of  his  paper  today  was 
suggested  by  a  remark,  made  by  Mr.  Moore,  when  he  (Prof.  C.) 
read  a  paper  on  a  kindred  subject  here  last  year,  that  plants  get 
their  nitrogen  in  some  way  from  the  air.  The  subject  announced 
for  today  was  a  much  broader  one ;  he  had  shown  in  his  previous 
paper  only  what  plants  must  get  from  the  air ;  he  intended  now  to 
show  that  in  every  arable  soil  there  is  an  immense  supply  of  nitro- 
gen. The  entire  results  of  experiments  on  this  subject  must  be 
based  on  trustworthy-  chemical  analysis,  and  he  wanted  to  show 
how  the  contradiction  occurred  ;  it  was  entirely  impossible  to  obtain 
such  results  as  those  of  M.  Ville  by  fair  means.  Lawes  and  Gil- 
bert would  not  have  repeated  their  experiments,  if  it  had  not 
been  necessar}'  to  demonstrate  the  incorrectness  of  M.  Ville's 
statements. 

•  President  Walcott  said  that  nitrogen  is  the  '*  mugwump"  among 
gases.  It  stands  around  without  much  to  do  generally,  but  when 
a  great  occasion  arises  it  comes  in,  yet  it  cannot  be  depended  on 
for  a  permanent  alliance. 
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The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Publication  stated  that  John 
B.  Moore,  who  had  been  announced  to  speak  on  the  '*  Growth  of 
Plants  "  on  the  next  Saturday,  would  be  unable  to  do  so,  and  that 
an  opportunity  would  be  afforded  to  discuss  such  subjects  as  might 
be  brought  up  at  that  time. 


BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  April  3, 1886. 

A  duly  notified  stated  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11 
o'clock,  the  President,  Henry  P.  Walcott,  in  the  chair. 

Edward  L.  Beard  said  that  the  Rose  and  Strawberry  Show 
would  be  the  next  grieat  exhibition  of  the  Society,  and  spoke  of 
the  Challenge  and  other  Vases,  which  had  been  offered  as  Special 
Prizes  for  Roses  at  previous  exhibitions,  and  had  excited  greater 
interest  than  the  Society's  prizes.  The  money  for  these  prizes 
had  been  raised  by  private  subscription,  but  he  thought  the  time 
had  come  when  the  Society  could  afford  to  paj-  them  from  its  own 
funds.  The  results  of  the  Spring  Exhibition  were  most  flattering, 
and,  as  he  did  not  wish  the  Society  to  take  a  retrograde  step,  he 
moved  that  the  Executive  Committee  consider  the  expediency  of 
making  an  appropriation  for  Special  Pnzes  for  Roses  at  the  Rose 
Show  in  June,  on  the  basis  of  the  list  of  Special  Subscription 
Prizes  offered  last  year.     The  motion  was  carried. 

The  following  named  persons,  having  been  recommended  by  the 

Executive  Committee,  were  on  ballot  duly  elected  members  of  the 

Society : 

Clement  M.  Hammond,  of  Hyde  Park. 

Chakles  G.  Wood,  of  Boston. 

Dr.  Hosea  M.  Quimby,  of  Worcester. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  April  10. 

MEETING  FOR  DISCUSSION. 

The  Nomenclature  of  Fruits. 

Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  said  that  the  object  of  the  reform  in 
the  names  of  fruits,  which  the  American  Pomological  Society  is  en- 
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deavoring  to  effect,  is  the  suppression  from  the  catalogues 
throughout  our  country  of  all  long,  improper,  indelicate,  irrel- 
evant, ostentatious,  and  superfluous  titles,  and  to  prevent  any 
such  appellations  being  hereafter  applied  to  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  objects  which  the  earth  has  ever  brought  forth. 

They  desire  to  suppress  all  royal  titles  such  as  Emperor,  King, 
or  Prince  ;  all  political  titles  such  as  President,  or  Governor ;  all 
military  titles  such  as  General,  Colonel,  or  Captain  ;  all  indelicate 
names  like  Hog-pen,  Sheep-nose,  or  Big  Bob;  all  ostentatious 
names  such  as  Excelsior,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  and  Stump  the  World ; 
and  all  long  names,  of  which  Doyenne  Gris  d'Hiver  Nouveau  and 
Vingt-cinqui^me  Anniversaire  de  Leopold  I.  are  instances.  They 
desire  also  to  strike  off  the  hundreds  of  Beurres  and  Doyennes 
from  the  names  of  our  pears,  where  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  and 
hereafter  to  write  simply  Anjou,  Diel,  and  Boussock  in  place  of 
Beurre  d'Anjou,  Beurre  Diel,  and  Doyenne  Boussock.  There  are 
however  some  instances,  such  as  the  old  Beurre  Gris,  Doyenne 
Blanc,  and  Doyenne  Gris,  where  the  Beurre  and  Doyenne  must  be 
retained,  because  the  varieties  bearing  them  are  the  original  types 
of  certain  classes.  Fortunately  very  few  of  the  many  pears 
originated  in  this  country  have  the  term  Beurre  prefixed — he  did  not 
think  of  more  than  one  ;  and  did  not  recollect  -that  Doyenne  has 
ever  been  applied  to  an  American  fruit.  The  term  Beurre  (butter) 
was  originally  applied  to  a  pear  of  buttery  texture,  to  distinguish 
it  from  one  with  breaking  flesh ;  but  as  all  the  latter  class  have 
now  gone  out  of  cultivation  (except  a  few  varieties  used  only  for 
cooking)  it  has  lo3t  its  significance,  and  the  sooner  it,  is  dropped 
the  better.  Doyenne,  Bon  Chretien,  and  Calebasse  were  names 
designating  classes  of  pears,  with  reference  to  form  as  the  chief 
distinguishing  mark ;  but  these  have  never  been  adopted  in  naming 
our  American  pears.  The  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society 
about  forty  years  ago  established  a  classsification  of  the  forms  of 
pears,  of  which  the  circle  was  the  basis,  and  from  this  were  de- 
duced, as  modifications,  the  compound  forms — ovate,  obovate, 
pyriform — obtuse,  acute,  and  ovate  pyriform,  etc.  This  classifi- 
cation has  been  adopted  by  Downing,  Thomas,  Barrj-,  and 
other  leading  authors  in  their  works  on  fruits ;  indeed,  no  one 
who  pretends  to  be  a  pomologist  will  undertake  to  describe  pears 
without  reference  to  this  classification. 

It  is  desirable  that  names  of  fruits  should  consist  of  one  word 
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only,  having  a  meaning  somewhat  appropriate  to  the  variety; 
but  sometimes  we  meet  with  obstacles  to  the  application  of  this 
principle,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Clapp's  Favorite  pear,  there  being 
also  a  Frederick  Clapp  and  a  Lemuel  Clapp.  So,  also,  we  cannot 
omit  the  word  Winter  from  Winter  Nelis,  because  there  is  an 
Autumn  Nelis  and  a  Barbe  Nelis ;  and  other  instances  might  be 
given.  Among  apples  we  have  several  Spitzenbergs,  Russets, 
etc.,  words  which  should  be  dispensed  with  as  far  as  possible,  but 
we  cannot  alwaj^s  drop  them.  Again,  the  terms  "Beauty"  and 
**  Choice,"  as  well  as  "  Favorite,"  not  being  distinctive  appella- 
tions, are  in  most  instances  better  dispensed  with.  There  are 
many  other  terms  which  are  senseless  and  useless,  such  as  Seedling 
and  Pippin  (the  latter  of  the  same  signification  as  the  former, 
but  applied  onl}-  to  apples)  ;  for  all  varieties  of  fruits  are  originally 
seedlings.  Those  renowned  fruits — the  Baldwin  apple,  the  Bartlett 
pear,  and  the  Concord  grape — afford  examples  of  short,  appropriate, 
sensible,  and  easily  remembered  names,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
in  the  future  many  such  varieties  may  be  added  to  those  we  already 
possess,  and  be  dedicated  to  j)erpetual  remembrance  by  equally 
appropriate  names.  In  a  word,  we  desire  to  establish  a  s^^stem  of 
nomenclature  which  shall  be  pure  and  plain  in  it^  diction,  pertin- 
ent and  proper  in  its  application,  and  which  shall  be  an  example, 
not  only  to  our  own,  but  to  other  countries. 

H.  Weld  Fuller  said  that  all  would  approve  the  remarks  of  Ex- 
President  Wilder  in  regard  to  improper  or  irrelevant  names.  It 
is  desirable  that  all  names  of  fruits  should  have  reference  to 
locality,  quality,  or  other  characteristics. 

O.  B.  Hadwen  said  that  those  who  originate  new  ftuits  worthy 
of  cultivation,  instead  of  giving  them  local  names,  should  bring 
them  before  a  horticultural  society  and  have  names  bestowed  by  a 
competent  committee,  and  then  they  would  go  out  with  proper 
authority.  An  excellent  apple  which  originated  in  Worcester 
County  whs  called  the  Hog-pen,  because  the  original  tree  sprang 
up  near  a  hog-pen  ;  and  this  is  the  way  such  names  creep  in  ;  but 
in  this  case  the  name  was  changed  by  the  Worcester  County  Hor- 
ticultural Society  to  Holden  Pippin,  which  all  must  admit  to  be  a 
great  improvement.  The  subject  is  a  ver^^  important  one,  and  not 
only  apples  and  pears,  but  all  fruits,  large  and  small,  and  also 
ornamental  trees,  plants,  and  flowers  should  be  named  by  horti- 
cultural societies  after  careful  consideration. 
14 
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Colonel  Henry  W.  Wilson  spoke  of  the  difficulty  experienced  by 
those  unacquainted  with  the  French  language,  in  pronouncing  the 
many  French  names  of  pears  and  other  fruits,  such  as  Glout 
Morceau,  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  and  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey ; 
and  the  last  two  are  also  objectionable  on  account  of  their  length. 
When  the  Clapp's  Favorite  pear  was  introduced  it  was  proposed 
to  name  it  the  Wilder.  Such  names  as  Stump-the-World  are  not 
a  credit  to  those  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  fruit,  and  intelligent 
persons  when  they  hear  them  ask  why  they  are  used. 

Mr.  Wilder  said,  in  reference  to  the  Clapp's  Favorite  pear,  that 
when  it  was  introduced  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Club  de- 
sired to  possess  the  control  of  the  variet}^  and  give  to  it  his  name ; 
but  Thaddeus  Clapp,  who  originated  it,  preferred  to  have  it 
dedicated  to  the  family  name,  and  a  figure  of  the  pear  is  carved 
on  his  monument  in  Forest  Hills  Cemetery. 

E.  W.  Wood,  Chairman  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  said  that  the 
Committee  were  very  glad  to  adopt  the  change  in  the  nomenclature 
of  fruits  on  account  of  the  saving  of  labor  to  them  by  the  shorten- 
ing of  names.  Last  autumn  he  visited  the  fair  of  the  Housatonic 
Valley  Agricultural  Society,  where  there  was  the  best  exhibition 
of  apples  he  saw  during  the  whole  season,  but  many  of  the  apples, 
and  a  majority  of  the  pears,  were  wrongly  named.  There  was  no 
requirement  that  a  dish  of  fruit  must  be  rightly  named  to  receive 
a  premium.  The  case  was  the  same  at  Natick,  but  at  this  year's 
exhibition  there  it  will  be  required  that  all  fruits  shall  be  correctly 
named,  or  the}'  cannot  receive  prizes.  Persons  who  visit  the  ex- 
hibitions of  our  Society  are  becoming  more  familiar  with  the 
names  of  fruits.  "  A  rose  by  any  other  name  would  smell  as 
sweet,"  but  the  speaker  did  not  see  how  fruits  could  be  intelli- 
gentl}'  cultivated  under  wrong  names.  The  multiplicity  of  names 
by  which  our  fruits  are  known  is  sometimes  perplexing;  the 
Baldwin  apple  has  seven  synonymes,  and  Downing  describes  one 
variety  which  has  no  less  than  forty.  In  reading  the  reports  of 
the  exhibitions  of  fruits,  sometimes,  owing  to  the  multitude  of 
synonymes,  we  do  not  know  what  we  are  reading  about;  and 
therefore  we  want  uniformity  in  names.  There  are  seventy 
varieties  of  plums,  of  which  the  word  "  Gage  "  forms  part  of  the 
name ;  the  originator  of  each  hoped  to  get  glory  by  using  the  name 
of  Gage.  Sometimes  there  may  be  a  necessity  for  more  than  one 
word  in  a  name.     The  speaker  approved  Mr.  Hadwen's  suggestion 
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that  new  productions  should  be  named  by  horticultural  societies ; 
people  claim  the  same  right  to  name  a  fruit  as  to  name  a  child, 
but  if  the  suggestion  could  be  adopted  it  would  be  of  great  benefit. 
The  reform  in  nomenclature  originated  in  the  right  place,  the 
National  Society,  which  will  continue  to  revise  the  names  of  fruits. 

Mr.  Wilder  said  that  the  American  Pomological  Society  claims 
and  exercises  the  right  to  change  improper  names. 

Rev.  A.  B.  Muzzey  said  that  from  his  long  connection  with  our 
Society,  which  probably  began  earlier  than  that  of  any  other  per- 
son in  the  room  except  Mr.  Wilder,  he  felt  the  deepest  interest  in 
it.  Fifty  years  ago  he  began  to  cultivate  fruit,  and  attached  what 
many  persons  thought  unnecessary  importance  to  the  correctness 
of  the  names.  Cultivators  should  consult  and  compare  their  fruits, 
so  as  to  be  sure  of  their  correct  names.  We  might  begin  now  and 
here,  by  the  appointment  of  a  committee  on  this  subject.  Mr. 
Muzzey  spoke  of  the  influence  of  the  ladies  in  the  completion  of 
Bunker  Hill  Monument,  which  had  remained  a  long  time  unfinished, 
and  a  source  of  mortification,  until  the  ladies  took  hold  of  the  work 
in  a  manner  that  led  Judge  Story  to  say,  "  The  monument  is 
built ! "  So  here,  in  its  lady  members,  this  Society  has  the  strong- 
est part  of  humanity,  and  the  time  will  come  when  the  ladies  will 
not  feel  so  diffident  in  speaking  as  they  do  now. 

Edward  L.  Beard  thought  it  would  be  well  for  the  Society  to 
consider  the  best  method  of  extending  the  interest  in  horticulture 
beyond  the  sphere  in  which  its  influence  has  thus  far  been  exer- 
cised, and  to  points  where  there  is  at  present  much  ignorance  of 
horticulture  and  a  great  deficiency  of  horticultural  taste.  It  would 
be  exceedingly  desirable  to  organize  some  broader  system  of 
encouraging,  through  local  societies,  a  general  improvement  of 
all  the  productions  of  the  soil.  By  this  means  we  might  get 
results  which  would  be  a  great  blessing  to  dwellers  in  our 
smaller  towns.  The  question  is  how  best  to  encourage  the 
enterprise  of  local  horticultural  societies.  The  horticultural  so- 
cieties in  Worcester,  Springfield,  Newton,  and  other  places  have 
effected  much  good,  and  similar  societies  should  be  formed 
wherever  possible.  The  people  who  come  to  our  exhibitions  see 
what  are  the  best  fruits  and  fiowers,  and  admire  them,  but  only  a 
few  have  knowledge  of  how  they  are  produced  ;  and  we  are  bound, 
as  the  leading  horticultural  society  of  the  country,  to  supply  the 
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want  as  far  as  we  can.  We  may  go  on  exhibiting,  but  until  we  teach 
people  how  to  produce  the  fruits  and  flowers  and  vegetables  here 
displayed,  we  have  failed  of  the  greatest  results. 

John  G.  Barker  expressed  his  approval  of  what  Mr.  Beard  had 
said.  As  instancing  the  need  of  information,  he  said  that  he  saw 
at  the  excellent  agricultural  exhibition  at  Ashby,  last  autumn, 
Clapp's  Favorite  pears,  marked  Pound  !  At  the  exhibition  of  the 
Houghton  Horticultural  Society  at  Lynn,  begonias  were  marked 
bignonias ;  and  other  plants  had  equallj'  incorrect  names  aflSxed. 
Cultivators  have  catalogues  from  which  the}'  might  obtain  the  cor- 
rect names,  but  they  will  not  take  the  trouble.  He  suggested  that 
this  society  might  send  delegates  to  the  local  societies,  who  should 
note  such  errors  as  he  had  mentioned,  and  impart  the  information 
needed  for  the  correct  naming  of  the  productions  exhibited.  As 
superintendent  of  Pine  Grove  Cemetery  at  Lynn,  he  was  glad  to  give 
information  to  all  who  visit  it ;  but  he  had  not  thought  it  proper 
to  label  plants  there.  He  thought  that  the  information  acquired 
at  the  cemetery  in  regard  to  plants,  shrubs,  and  trees  had  had  a 
marked  influence  on  those  who  had  laid  out  grounds  since  he  had 
been  superintendent,  and  that,  if  those  who  have  the  care  of  public 
grounds  would  take  the  time  and  pains  to  give  information  to  per- 
sons asking  it,  it  would  have  a  good  influence. 

Mr.  Hadwen  said  that  he  could  recollect  very  well  the  first  exhi- 
bition of  the  Worcester  County  Horticultural  Society  in  1840 ;  at 
which  there  were  very  few  fruits  correctly  named.  He  also  re- 
membered when  the  only  flowers  generally  seen  were  a  few  varie- 
ties of  roses  in  June,  and  the  tiger  lily  in  autumn,  but  now  he  sees 
a  great  variety  of  flowers,  and  the  growers  can  generally  tell  their 
names.  Ladies  have  set  as  good  an  example  as  men  in  growing 
flowers,  both  here  and  at  Worcester.  Men  have  given  their  time 
to  their  farms,  and  consequently  have  been  obliged  to  leave  the 
cultivation  of  flowers  largely  to  their  wives.  He  sometimes  brings 
home  what  he  supposes  to  be  a  new  plant,  and  Mrs.  Hadwen  tells 
him  her  mother  had  the  same  thing  fifty  years  ago. 

Mr.  Wilder  said  that  we  are  very  much  indebted  to  ladies  for 
the  improvement  apparent  in  the  cultivation  of  flowers.  He  spoke 
of  the  time,  very  early  in  the  history  of  this  Society,  when  it  was 
proposed  to  elect  Mrs.  Gore,  wife  of  the  Governor  of  this  State, 
and  Mrs.  Grifl3th,  of  New  Jersey,  honorary  members,  but  some 
thought  the  proposition  of  doubtful  expediency,  because  a  woman 
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made  trouble  in  the  garden  of  Eden.  As  we  go  on  in  refinement, 
we  shall  not  only  have  ladies  at  our  side,  but  shall  have  more  and 
more  aid  from  them  in  the  training  of  flowers. 

Edmund  Hersey  said  that  the  Hingham  Horticultural  Society 
holds  meetings  for  discussion  every  month,  summer  and  winter. 
The  influence  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  reaches 
to  Hingham.  They  have  learned  from  it  how  to  arrange  the 
plants  at  their  annual  exhibitions  ;  and  he  believes  they  have  things 
as  well  arranged  as  any  society  except  this.  He  suggested  that 
we  might  follow  the  method  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Agriculture,  which  as  early  as  1813  sent  out  circulars  urging 
the  formation  of  local  societies.  One  existed  in  Hingham  from 
1814  to  1830,  which  may  have  afforded  the  suggestion  of  forming 
the  present  one.  He  advised  that  some  means  be  used  to  secure 
the  formation  of  local  horticultural  societies  ;  wherever  such  a  soci- 
ety is  formed  we  shall  have  the  strongest  men  cooperating  with  us. 

Joseph  H.  Woodford  called  attention  to  the  fine  display  of 
flowers  on  the  table,  among  which  were  a  large  collection  of  cam- 
ellias from  C.  M.  Hovey,  including  his  new  seedling,  Florence 
Hovey;  Rhododendron  Veitchianum  loevigcUum  and  other  beau- 
tiful greenhouse  rhododendrons  from  Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes;  a 
fine  seedling  Amaryllis  from  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  and  beautiful  or- 
chids from  Robert  Blair  and  F.  L.  Ames.  Mr.  Woodford  added 
that  village^  improvement  societies  are  probably  the  strongest 
agents  for  beautifying  towns.  There  is  always  local  talent  that 
can  be  utilized. 

Henry  Ross  agreed  with  all  that  had  been  said  in  favor  of  local 
societies.  The  Newton  Horticultural  Society  has  exerted  a  bene- 
ficial influence,  not  alone  for  the  present,  but  for  all  time ;  it  will 
be  seen  more  in  the  next  generation  than  now.  It  has  done  a 
good  work  in  the  encouragement  it  has  given  to  the  cultivation  of 
flowers  in  school  grounds. 

President  Walcott  said  that  the  whole  question  how  best  to  ad- 
vance horticulture  is  a  significant  one,  and  everything  the  society 
can  do  for  its  advancement  in  a  wider  field  should  be  done.  Local 
improvement  societies  meet  the  want  in  a  great  measure.  While 
a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  Lunacy,  and  Charity,  he 
was  struck  with  the  view  taken  by  the  superintendents  of  the  great 
State  institutions,  of  the  influence  of  flowers  and  their  cultivation 
on  the  inmates.     At  Tewksbury,  the  great  dumping  ground  for 
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the  refuse  of  humanity — brought  there  not  by  misfortune  alone — 
Mr.  Marsh,  the  superintendent,  found  the  influence  of  flowers  most 
beneflcial ;  and  the  superintendent  of  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
at  Worcester,  and  others,  would  acknowledge  the  aid  derived  from 
flowers. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Discussions  announced  that 
on  the  next  Saturday  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  would  read  a  paper 
on  the  "  Ripening  and  Preservation  of  Fruit." 


BUSINESS   MEETING. 

Saturday,  April  10,  1886, 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'clock, 
Vice  President  Benjamin  G.  Smith  in  the  chair. 

No  business  being  brought  before  the  meeting,  it  adjourned  to 
Saturday,  May  1. 

MEETING  FOR  DISCUSSION. 
The  Ripening  and  Preservation  op  Fruits. 

By  HOK.  Mabshall  P.  Wilde&i  DorcbeBter. 

Mr.  President :  —  In  compliance  with  the  request  of  Mr.  Had- 
wen,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Discussion,  I  have  consented 
to  address  this  meeting  on  the  Ripening  and  Preservation  of 
Fruits. 

So  much  has  been  written  and  said  on  this  subject  that  I  cannot 
expect  to  offer  much,  except  in  confirmation  of  what  I  have  uttered 
in  former  addresses. 

The  principles  upon  which  success  must  ever  depend  are  now  so 
well  established  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  bring  them  to  mind 
for  our  government.  The  preservation  of  apples  through  the  win- 
ter months  is  now  pretty  well  understood,  but  with  the  pear, 
grape,  and  other  delicate  fruits  more  care  is  requisite. 

The  ripening  of  fruit  depends  on  the  saccharine  fermentation  ;  this 
is  followed  by  the  vinous  and  acetous  fermentations.    To  prevent 
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these,  and  preserve  fruit  in  all  its  beauty,  freshness,  and  flavor, 
the  temperature  must  be  uniform,  and  kept  below  the  degree  at 
which  the  fermentation  or  ripening  process  commences.  Mr. 
Robert  Manning,  in  a  prize  essay,  said — ''  The  ripening  of  fruit  is 
the  completion  of  the  chemical  process  by  which  starch  is  trans- 
formed into  sugar,  and  is  the  first  step  toward  fermentation  or 
deca}' ;  therefore,  whatever  promotes  fermentation  will  hasten  the 
ripening ;  whatever  retards  fermentation  will  tend  to  its  preserva- 
tion." 

Late  fruits  may  remain  on  the  trees  until  severe  frosts  are 
feared,  bi^t  should  be  gathered  with  great  care.  Summer  fears 
should  be  picked  some  days  before  the  ripening  process  com- 
mences. A  summer  pear  ripened  upon  the  tree  is  generally  infe- 
rior. In  respect  to  the  latter  Mr.  Patrick  Barry  has  so  aptly 
expressed  my  own  opinion  that  I  use  his  language  :  "  The  process 
of  ripening  on  the  tree,  which  is  the  natural  one,  seems  to  act 
upon  the  fruit  for  the  benefit  of  the  seed  ;  as  it  tends  to  the  forma- 
tion of  woody  fibre  and  farina.  When  the  fruit  is  removed  from 
the  tree  at  the  commencement  of  ripening,  and  placed  in  a  still 
atmosphere,  the  natural  process  seems  to  be  counteracted,  and 
sugar  and  juice  are  elaborated  instead  of  fibre  and  farina."  Thus 
pears  which  become  mealy  and  rot  at  the  core  if  left  on  the  tree 
to  ripen,  are  juicy,  melting,  and  delicious  when  ripened  in  the 
house. 

With  the  increase  of  fruits  their  preservation  in  the  most  perfect 
condition  has  become  a  matter  of  great  importance ;  various 
methods  have  been  adopted,  both  in  this  and  other  countries,  for 
this  purpose,  many  of  which  have  been  failures.  Nearly  half  a 
century  ago  the  first  houses  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge  were 
built  for  the  preservation  of  fruits  by  the  retardation  of  their 
ripening.  Most  of  these  were  controlled  by  ice;  others  by  the 
use  of  chemicals  and  apparatus  with  revolving  fans  to  diffuse  the 
cool  air  through  the  various  rooms. 

About  twenty  years  ago  several  patents  were  secured  for  the 
preservation  and  long-keeping  of  fruits  and  other  commodities  by 
Messrs.  Shaler,  Nyce,  and  Smith.  Professor  Nyce  of  Ohio  had 
one  of  his  houses  built  in  Boston,  to  be  controlled  by  ice,  and 
many  constructed  upon  his  plan  are  still  in  use  in  our  large  cities 
and  towns  for  the  preservation  of  meats  as  well  as  fruits. 

Mr.  Nathan  Hellings,  of  Pennsylvania,  also  informs  us  of  the 
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method  he  pursued  in  1868  in  buildiDg  a  house  for  the  preservation 
of  fruit,  which  proved  very  successful.  He  used  no  chemicals  or 
machinery,  but  regulated  the  temperature  of  the  house  by  the  use 
of  ice,  and  was  able  to  keep  it  at  from  84°  to  36°.  The  atmosphere 
was  so  cool  and  dry  that  no  moisture  was  deposited  on  the  walls, 
and  there  was  no  dripping  from  the  ceiling.  The  most  constant 
attention  was  given  to  the  ventilation ;  and  light  was  entirely 
excluded,  to  prevent  ripening  and  shrivelling.  With  these  arrange- 
ments so  perfected,  no  gases  or  mixtures  of  gases  with  atmospheric 
air  were  ever  generated.  His  fruit,  when  brought  out,  retained  its 
primitive  freshness  and  health  for  a  longer  time  thai^  that  we 
usually  have  from  modern  storehouses,  and  in  these  houses  he 
kept  apples  two  or  three  years  in  perfect  condition.  His  houses 
are  still  in  successful  operation  near  Bristol,  Pa. 

But  the  most  common  method  for  small  establishments  and  pri- 
vate use  is  the  construction  of  houses  with  walls  of  non-conducting 
materials,  and  with  well  drained  and  thoroughly  cemented  cellars. 
Such  was  the  house  built  by  M.  Victor  Paquet  of  Paris  about 
forty  years  ago — which  he  managed  without  the  use  of  ice  or 
chemicals — an  account  of  which  was  given  in  the  illustrated  Trans- 
SACTiONS  of  this  Society  in  1847.  The  house  was  built  with  outer 
and  inner  walls,  having  a  space  of  three  feet  between  ;  it  was  in 
fact  a  house  within  a  house,  and  so  arranged  that  the  temperature 
could  be  controlled  at  will;  it  was  kept  at  a  little  below  40° 
Fahrenheit.  Our  climate  differs  so  much  from  that  of  Paris  that 
we  cannot  follow  all  of  M.  Paquet's  plans.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
by  this  process,  without  the  use  of  ice,  he  kept  his  fruits  in  perfect 
condition  until  June. 

On  this  plan,  fruit  houses  may  be  constructed  at  a  very  moder- 
ate expense,  in  which  fruits  may  be  kept  in  all  their  beauty, 
freshness,  and  flavor  through  the  entire  season.  The  Anjou  pear 
was  exhibited  before  this  Society  as  late  as  the  month  of  May,  by 
the  late  Mr.  Gardner  Brewer,  from  his  retarding  house. 

Mr.  Charles  F,  Curtis,  one  of  the  fruit  merchants  of  this  city, 
informs  me  that  there  is  no  decided  preference  between  a  cold 
storage  house  controlled  by  chemicals  and  one  where  ice  is  used. 
Each  has  its  advocates. 

The  fruit  house  of  EUwanger  &  Barry,  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is 
a  building  whose  walls  and  floor  are  lined  with  straw  and  boards, 
with  cellars  underneath  for  storing  fruit.     When  the  mercurj*  goes 
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ten  or  twelve  degrees  below  zero,  a  few  degrees  —  three  or  four  — 
of  frost  get  in,  but  the  boxes  and  barrels  are  all  covered  with 
straw  mats  and  are  never  reached  by  the  frost. 

When  the  late  fall  and  winter  pears  are  gathered  they  are  put  in 
bushel  or  half-bushel  boxes,  and  placed  on  the  north  side  of  a 
building,  outside  of  the  fruit  house  and  protected.  They  are  kept 
there  as  long  as  the  weather  will  permit ;  by  that  time  the  room 
has  got  thoroughly  cooled  and  ready  to  receive  the  fruit.  They 
have  both  pears  and  apples  there  now  in  perfection. 

In  the  report  of  the  Michigan  Horticultural  Society  for  1882  is 
an  account,  by  Mr.  S.  W.  Dorr,  of  a  fruit  house  constructed  by 
him,  on  the  cold  air  system,  without  the  use  of  ice.  He  lays  down 
the  principle  that,  in  order  to  keep  fruit  for  any  great  length  of 
time,  the  store-room  must  be  frost-proof  and  kept  at  a  low,  even 
temperature  —  three  or  four  degrees  above  freezing  —  with  suffi- 
cient ventilation  to  carry  off  all  moisture  and  impurities.  He  was 
able  to  keep  his  house  within  three  degrees  of  freezing  for  five 
months  ;  and  when  the  temperature  outside  changed  sixty  degrees 
in  twenty-four  hours,  the  change  in  the  fruit  room  was  impercep- 
tible. Again,  when  the  thermometer  fell  to  points  varying  from 
six  to  twenty  degrees  below  zero,  five  days  in  succession,  the 
temperature  scarcely  changed  one  degree  in  the  fruit  house.  This 
result  was  effected  by  building  a  house  with  triple  walls,  fifteen 
inches  in  thickness,  ten  inches  of  which  was  filled  with  sawdust. 

One  chief  condition  of  success  consists  in  the  state  in  which  the 
fruit  goes  to  the  cooler.  It  should  be  taken  before  any  sound  spec- 
imen begins  to  show  ripeness,  and  no  single  fruit  should  be  stored 
that  has  fallen  to  the  ground;  for,  however  perfect  it»may  seem, 
sooner  or  later  that  dropped  fruit  will  make  its  presence  known, 
and  will  often  cause  the  decay  of  the  whole  package  unless  noticed 
in  time ;  which  rarely  happens  when  hundreds  of  bushels  are 
piled  one  above  another  for  a  month  or  two.  The  fruits  intended 
for  cold  storage  houses  should  go  directly  from  the  orchard. 
The  cause  of  so  many  failures — in  storing  pears,  for  instance — is 
that  the  fruit  is  often  bought  of  different  parties,  much  of  it  im- 
perfectly packed,  and  coming  to  hand  in  no  condition  to  go  to  the 
cooler ;  perhaps  it  has  been  gathered  weeks  previously,  or  carried 
long  distances  and  become  more  or  less  bruised,  and  rendered  in 
all  respects  unfit  for  keeping  in  this  way.  The  past  fall  hundreds 
of  bushels  of  Bartlett  pears  that  were  nearly  ripe  were  stored  by 
small  fruit  venders  who  knew  nothing  about  the  subject. 
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The  after  conditions  of  success  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows : 
Tlie  perfect  control  of  temperature^  lights  and  moisture ;  all  experi- 
ence shows  that,  without  such  control,  success  cannot  be  attained. 
Storage  apartments  must  be  dark,  dry,  uniformly  and  moderately 
cool,  and  constructed  so  as  to  exclude  at  pleasure  the  variable 
external  atmosphere.  Apples  may  be  kept  at  a  lower  temperature 
than  pej^rs  —  sa}-  thirty-four  to  forty  degrees. 

After  many  years  of  experience,  both  with  and  without  ice,  I 
have  adopted  a  house  built  in  a  cool,  shady  aspect,  with  the 
door  on  the  north ;  and  with  a  thorougMy  drained  and  cemented 
cellar,  having  small  double  windows  which  may  be  opened  or 
closed  at  pleasure.  In  this  way  I  am  enabled  to  keep  my  late  fall 
and  winter  pears  until  February  or  March  in  good  .  condition. 
Mr.  John  J.  Thomas  writes  me  that  in  a  fruit  room  of  this  kind, 
by  admitting  air  on  cold  nights,  and  closing  the  entrances  when 
the  air  is  warm,  he  has  had  sound  Lawrence  pears  in  March,  and 
Josephine  of  Malines  in  April,  and  Baldwin  apples  in  June. 

My  late  fall  and  winter  fruits,  intended  for  long  keeping,  are 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  trees  until  frost  is  apprehended.  They 
are  then  gathered  with  great  care  into  bushel  boxes,  and  placed 
in  tiers  of  boxes  six  or  seven  feet  high,  and  covered  with  boards, 
on  the  north  side  of  my  fruit  house,  where  they  are  kept  until  the 
ground  begins  to  freeze.  They  are  then  removed  to  the  cellar,  and 
there  piled  up  in  the  same  manner,  with  thin  strips  of  boards  or 
shingles  between  the  boxes,  until  wanted  for  use  ;  when  the  boxes 
are  looked  over  and  the  most  mature  are  from  time  to  time  taken 
out.  In  this  way  I  keep  pears  until  March  or  April  in  perfect 
condition.  , 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  ice,  I  would  say  that  where  fruits  are 
kept  for  some  months  under  its  influence  at  a  very  low  temperature, 
they  seem  to  lose  much  of  their  flavor ;  the  cellular  tissue  also 
seems  to  have  become  dry  and  to  have  lost  its  vitality,  or  power 
to  resume  the  ripening  process.  Experience  proves  that,  for  the 
common  varieties  of  the  pear,  about  forty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit  is 
the  temperature  best  suited  to  hold  this  process  in  equilibrium. 
The  proper  maturing  of  fruit  thus  preserved  demands  skill  and 
science.  Different  varieties  require  different  degrees  of  moisture 
and  heat,  according  to  the  firmness  of  the  skin  and  the  texture  of 
the  flesh.  Thus  some  varieties  of  the  pear  will  ripen  at  a  low  tem- 
perature and  in  a  comparatively  dry  atmosphere,  while  others  are 
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improved  by  a  warm  and  humid  air.  Some  varieties  of  the  pear, 
ripening  with  difficulty  and  formerly  esteemed  only  second  rate, 
are  now  pronounced  of  excellent  quality  because  the  art  of  matur- 
ing them  is  better  understood.  Great  improvement  has  been  made 
in  the  handling,  packing,  and  preservation  of  fruits,  so  that  they 
are  delivered  in  perfect  condition  from  distant  places,  every  class 
of  fruit  having  its  suitable  style  of  package.  So  well  is  the  art  of 
keeping  grapes  now  understood  that  we  have  them  in  our  markets, 
in  such  fine  order  as  to  command  from  fifteen  to  twenty  cents  per 
pound,  until  the  month  of  May. 

Discussion. 

H.  Weld  Fuller  said  that  there  was  considerable  range  of  tem- 
perature in  the  houses  mentioned ;  the  essayist  had  advised  forty 
degrees  for  pears,  but  he  would  like  to  hear  something  further  in 
regard  to  temperature. 

Mr.  Wilder  replied  that  his  remarks  referred  principally  to 
pears,  and  more  especially  some  varieties  which,  ripening  early,  are 
more  delicate  than  others,  and  will  not  bear  so  low  a  temperature. 
The  Bartlett  pear  may  easily  be  kept  for  a  long  time  in  a  cold 
house,  but  it  loses  its  flavor  after  being  exposed  to  a  low  tempera- 
ture for  two  weeks.  It  is  very  important  that  the  temperature 
should  be  uniform,  and  so  low  us  to  prevent  fermentation.  He 
once  had  a  house  controlled  by  ice,  and  found  that  forty  degrees 
would  hold  fermentation  in  check.  His  cellar  sometimes  gets 
below  freezing  and  then  he  covers  with  mats,  as  Ellwanger  &  Barry 
do.  In  reply  to  a  question  whether  the  important  point  is  not 
that  the  temperature,  whatever  it  is,  must  be  uniform,  he  said 
that  it  is,  but  it  must  be  kept  within  certain  limits —  not  too  high 
or  too  low. 

David  B.  Flint  said  that  he  once  had  a  crop  of  very  fine  Easter 
Beurre  pears  which  were  frozen  hard  on  the  tree,  but  he  sprinkled 
them  with  water  so  as  to  thaw  them  slowly,  after  which  they  hung 
on  the  tree  for  two  weeks.  They  were  then  wrapped  in  paper 
and  packed  carefully  in  a  box  and  put  on  a  table  in  the  cellar,  and 
on  Christmas  Day  he  went  to  New  York  and  shut  up  the  house, 
and  the  pears  were  not  looked  at  until  he  came  back  on  the  9th  of 
May,  when  he  expected  to  find  them  rotten,  but  they  were  in  per- 
fect condition  and  finely  ripened  ;  and  he  distributed  them  among 
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friends  and  physicians,  for  sick  persons.  He  thought  they  must 
have  been  frozen  while  in  the  cellar,  for  it  was  half  out  of  ground 
and  had  only  an  eight-inch  wall,  with  a  window  of  single  glass  near 
the  pears.  His  partner  once  put  a  bushel  box  of  pears  into  an 
out-house  and  forgot  them  until  spring,  when  they  were  taken  out 
in  perfect  condition. 

William  H.  Hills  of  Plaistow,  N.  H.,  said  there  are  many  things 
about  the  keeping  of  fruit  that  are  difficult  to  explain.  He  sup- 
posed that  keeping  a  uniform  temperature  would  preserve  fruit. 
Last  fall  the  New  Hampshire  Agricultural  Society  offered  pre- 
miums for  Early  Bough  apples,  and  he  wrapped  his  in  paper  and 
packed  them  in  jars  in  gypsum  to  keep  them  until  the  exhibition. 
Some  that  he  left  in  his  office,  which  was  warmed  by  a  stove,  kept 
to  December  and  then  dried  up,  while  those  which  he  took  to  the  fair 
kept  four  days  with  difficulty.  He  did  not  understand  how  apples 
kept  on  the  ground,  when  they  would  freeze  on  a  shelf.  He 
has  kept  apples  sound  in  tight  barrels  while  those  in  more  open 
casks  decayed.  He  has  built  a  dry  cellar,  where  the  thermometer 
sometimes  falls  to  twenty-eight  degrees,  and  then  if  more  warmth 
is  desired,  he  puts  in  a  lighted  lamp,  which  raises  it  to  thirty-two 
degrees  or  more,  and  here  apples  keep  exceedingly  well  though 
the  thermometer  is  as  low  as  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  degrees 
half  the  time.  There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  whether 
apples  should  be  kept  dry  or  damp.  He  knew  an  instance  where 
water  got  into  a  cellar,  yet  the  apples  kept  well. 

Mr.  Wilder  said  that  the  preservation  of  apples  on  the  ground 
arises  from  the  moisture  in  the  ground  extracting  the  frost ;  as 
syringing  plants,  when  frozen  in  the  greenhouse,  thaws  them  with- 
out injury.  He  had  aimed,  in  his  paper,  to  show  how  cheaply  a 
fruit  house  can  be  made,  and  how  fruit  can  be  kept  with  a 
little  care. 

Mr.  Hills  thought  that  freezing  apples  once  might  not  injure 
them,  but  repeated  freezing  and  thawing  would,  and  handling 
while  frozen  would  injure  them. 

O.  B.  Hadwen  said  that  it  is  one  thing  to  cultivate  apples  and 
another  to  preserve  them.  We  are  fortunate  in  living  in  a  section 
where  fruits  do  not  all  ripen  at  one  time ;  especially  the  large 
fruits,  such  as  the  apple  and  pear,  which  extend  over  a  long  period. 
As  Mr.  Wilder  had  said,  uniformly  cool  temperature  is  the  impor- 
tant point ;  if  irregular,  the  ripening  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty. 
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It  is  not  desirable  to  preserve  fruits  at  tbe  expense  of  losing  their 
flavor.  Housekeepers  take  fruits  when  in  their  best  condition, 
and  put  them  up  in  glass  jars,  and  the  flavor  is  preserved  ;  it  is 
easily  done,  and  they  are  always  ready  for  use.  The  Gravenstein 
and  Palmer  apples  are  unrivalled  in  quality  and  can  be  kept  in 
perfection  ;  pears  also  may  be  kept  perfectly.  He  thought,  as  a 
rule,  if  we  extend  the  keeping  of  fruits,  we  extend  the  price. 

Robert  Manning  thought  that  the  most  critical  time  in  regard  to 
keeping  fruit  is  the  warm  days  in  autumn  —  the  lovely  Indian 
Summer  days  of  October.  Especial  care  is  then  needed  to  carry 
them  past  this  time.  They  should  be  piled  up  on  the  north  side 
of  a  building,  or  if  kept  inside  the  doors  should  be  open  during 
the  night  and  closed  by  day.  Last  October  was  uncommonly 
warm,  and  therefore  unusually  difficult  to  keep  fruit  through. 

Mr.  Wilder  said,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry,  that  everything  de- 
pe'nds  on  the  condition  of  fruit  when  it  is  placed  in  the  storehouse. 
His  superintendent  watches  the  picking  of  his  fruit  with  the 
greatest  care ;  every  fruit  is  handled  as  carefully  as  an  egg.  The 
dealers  in  Boston  who  buy  pears  in  the  market  to  keep  in  the  cool 
houses  often  suffer  loss  from  the  careless  way  in  which  the  fruit 
has  been  handled.  Fruit  placed  in  the  storehouse  bruised  and  in 
uneven  condition  as  to  ripeness  will  never  keep. 

Mr.  Hadwen  said  that  fruit  designed  to  be  kept  should  be  picked 
before  it  is  too  ripe.  He  had  kept  green  Boussock  pears  for  four 
weeks.  It  is  especially  desirable  in  ocatherin^;  winter  apples,  such 
as  Baldwins  or  Greenings,  which  ara  wanted  to  keep  late,  that 
they  should  not  be  too  ripe. 

The  Chairman,  Benjamin  G.  Smith,  said  that  shippers  begin 
gathering  apples  two  or  three  weeks  before  it  is  generally  done. 

E.  W.  Wood  agreed  with  Mr.  Manning  that  the  time  of  warm 
autumn  weather  is  a  critical  one  in  the  keeping  of  fruit.  He  gen- 
erally picks  his  Anjou  pears  about  the  tenth  of  October,  and  last 
year  they  ripened  about  the  end  of  that  month  and  he  had  to  send 
them  to  market.  Every  year  apples  are  found  under  leaves,  per- 
fectly sound,  in  the  spring.  He  thought  those  who  store  apples  like 
to  have  the  temperature  as  low  as  30°  and  from  that  to  28°.  Every 
year  they  get  caught  and  frozen,  but  this  is  not  considered  an 
injury  if  the  fruit  is  not  wanted  for  immediate  use.  His  father 
had  stored  apples  in  the  cellar  and  found  them  frozen,  but  he 
allowed  them  to  thaw  without  moving  and  they  came  out  in  per- 
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feet  condition.  They  must  not  be  shaken  whilo  frozen ."  People 
ask  why  fruit  does  not  keep  as  well  as  it  used  to,  but  the}'  are 
thinking  of  old-time  cellars  in  the  countr}',  where  there  were  no 
furnaces,  and  the  cellars  had  to  be  banked  up  to  keep  out  the 
frost.  He  thought  the  opinion  of  dealers  is  that  houses  where  ice 
is  used  are  apt  to  be  damp  from  the  waste  of  the  ice,  and  that  con- 
sequently the  flavor  is  not  as  good  and  the  fruit  does  not  keep  as 
well  as  where  chemicals  are  used.  In  the  cold  storage  house  on 
North  street,  which  is  five  stories  high  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
deep,  with  an  engine  in  the  attic,  and  kept  cool  b}'  the  use  of  chem- 
icals, it  is  so  dry  that  matches  laid  anywhere  will  light  with  perfect 
ease,  and  he  was  under  the  impression  that  fruit  comes  out  of  such 
a  house  with  better  flavor  than  from  an  ice  house.  Cold  storage  is 
a  great  convenience  to  fruit  growers  ;  Bartlett  or  other  pears  can  be 
stored  when  there  is  a  surplus,  and  put  on  the  market  as  it  will 
bear  them,  thus  producing  a  very  beneficial  effect  by  equalizing 
prices  and  preventing  the  gluts  that  were  so  common  formerl}'. 
The  Vicar  is  the  only  kind  that  was  carried  through  to  the  first  of 
February  this  year. 

Mr.  Hills  said  that  fruit  from  different  soils  will  vary  in  keep- 
ing ;  he  watches  his  fruit  and  picks  that  of  trees  on  warm  soils  first ; 
if  he  followed  the  opposite  course,  those  on  warm  soils  would  be 
all  ©n  the  ground  before  he  got  to  them. 

Joseph  H.  Woodford  said  that  all  depends  on  the  time  of  pick- 
ing ;  if  fruit  is  left  on  the  tree  till  fully  ripe  it  will  not  keep.  The 
sooner  a  pear  is  picked,  after  it  attains  its  full  size,  the  better.  He 
was  lately  in  Central  America,  and  when  he  went  to  buy  some 
bananas  to  bring  home  the  dealers  asked  him  whether  he  wanted 
full  ripe,  or  two-thirds,  or  three-quarters.  They  said  full  ripe  fruit 
would  not  keep  but  two  days,  while  two-thirds  ripe  would  keep  till 
he  got  home  ;  and  it  did,  but  did  not  have  the  flavor  of  fully  grown. 
The  interruption  of  the  ripening  process  is  what  keeps  fruit,  but 
the  temperature  must  be  uniform  after  this  interruption. 

Mr.  Flint  said  that  he  once  kept  nine  or  ten  barrels  of  apples 
on  the  trees  till  the  9th  of  November,  when  his  neighbors  thought 
they  were  spoiled,  but  he  piled  the  barrels  up  on  the  north  side  of 
a  building  until  Christmas,  and  then  put  them  in  the  stable  and 
covered  with  straw,  and  they  kept  finely  till  April. 

Mr.  Wood  said  that  Mr.  Flint's  apples  probably  kept  cool  on 
the  tree.     He   once   picked   some  Roxbury  Russet  apples    very 
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carefully  and  left- them  in  piles  on  the  ground  until  they  were  covered 
with  a  foot  of  snow ;  they  were  afterwards  packed  in  barrels  in 
coal  ashes  and  opened  the  middle  of  June,  when  the}'  were  very 
nearly  perfect — plump,  with  the  flesh  crisp  and  juicy,  and  of  fine 
flavor  when  others  had  lost  their  flavor.  The  air  was  excluded 
from  them  and  the  temperature  was  even.  Fruit  rooms  in 
dwelling  houses,  even  though  separated  from  the  furnace  cellar, 
do  not  compare  with  farmers'  cellars  for  keeping  fruit. 

Mr.  Wilder  said  that  the  last  season  was  one  of  the  worst  he 
had  known  for  keeping  fruit.  The  opinion  that  fruit,  when  kept 
in  houses  where  cold  is  produced  by  chemicals,  comes  out  with 
better  flavor  than  that  kept  in  ice  houses  may  be  correct,  but  there 
is  diflference  of  opinion  on  that  point. 

Referring  to  this  being  the  last  of  the  series  of  meetings 
for  discussion,  Mr.  Wilder  said  that  he  could  not  allow  the* 
occasion  to  pass  without  expressing  the  great  interest  he  felt  in 
these  discussions,  and  the  pleasure  and  profit  he  had  derived 
from  being  able  to  attend  so  many  of  them.  Next  to  the  exhibi- 
tions of  the  Society,  nothing  has  conduced  so  much  to  its  popular- 
ity and  usefulness  as  these  weekly  discussions.  The  bringing 
together  of  persons,  interested  in  the  same  objects,  to  compare  the 
results  of  their  experience,  is  the  most  powerful  agency  in  advanc- 
ing progress  and  improvement  in  our  age,  and  so  it  will  continue 
to  be  in  all  coming  time.  The  knowledge  obtained  at  these  meet- 
ings is  valuable  to  all  those  who  attend  them,  and  moreover  is  very 
widely  disseminated  by  the  publication  of  our  proceedings.  Many 
of  the  papers  read  have  been  printed  in  full,  not  onl}'^  in  our 
American  journals,  but  also  in  the  horticultural  journals  of  Eng- 
land. He  therefore  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  perpetuation  of  these 
meetings,  and  hoped  that  they  might  be  continued  from  year  to  year, 
and  that  the  Society  might  go  on,  with  increasing  prosperity,  long 
after  he  should  have  been  consigned  to  the  bosom  of  mother  earth. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  without  day. 

The  following  letter  from  Parker  Earle,  President  of  the 
American  Horticultural  Society,  was  received  by  Mr.  Wilder  too 
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late  to  be  incorporated  into  his  paper,  but  is  deemed,  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Publication,  of  sufficient  interest  to  be  printed  here. 

CoBDEN,  III.,  April  10,  1886. 
My  Dear  Mr,  Wilder : — 

I  have  just  now  returned  from  my  winter  home  on  the  Galf 
Coast,  and  find  your  letter  awaiting  me.  My  son  tells  me  that  he 
dropped  you  a  line  explaining  the  delay. 

I  am  glad  you  are  preparing  a  paper  on  the  important  topic  of 
"  The  Kipening  and  Preservation  of  Fruits."  I  am  very  willing  to 
contribute  suggestions  from  my  own  experience,  which  has  mostly 
been  confined  to  cold  storage  for  exhibition  purposes,  and  to  re- 
frigeration during  transportation.  I  have  also  been  a  frequent 
visitor  to  cold  storage  houses  which  were  carrying  fruits  for  com- 
mercial purposes. 

The  best  results  I  have  known  in  cold  storage  on  a  large  scale 
have  been  accomplished  without  ice,  but  by  ice-making  machinery 
— the  Pictet  S3'stem,  or  the  Boyle  system  will  do  this — where  the 
cold  is  produced  in  the  storage  rooms  by  the  circulation  of  refrig- 
erated brine,  at  a  temperature  of  16°  Fahrenheit,  through  extensive 
systems  of  iron  pipes  placed  in  the  tops  of  the  cooling  rooms ;  the 
amount  of  brine  circulated  (and  hence  the  amount  of  the  cold 
produced  in  a  given  room)  being  regulated  by  stopcocks.  This 
system  is  perfectly  adapted  to  large  or  moderate  sized  establish- 
ments, and  the  degree  of  cold  can  be  adapted  to  the  varying  wants 
of  the  rooms  with  ease  and  certainty. 

Next  to  this  come  the  cold  houses  where  large  bodies  of  ice 
are  stored  above  the  fruits,  the  amount  of  cold  being  detennined 
by  the  sliding  of  doors  or  valves.  In  all  cases  the  houses  should 
be  constructed  with  several  dead  air  spaces  in  the  walls  and  floors 
(very  cheapl}'  secured  by  successive  linings  of  building  paper,  sep- 
arated by  strips  of  wood).  In  smaller  rooms  the  ice  can  be  in- 
troduced daily,  according  to  the  wants  of  the  produce  stored  ;  and 
the  degree  of  cold  easily  determined  by  the  quantity.  For  this 
purpose  an  ice  pan,  with  proper  drainage,  can  be  arranged  in  the 
upper  part  of  any  room  sufficiently  isolated  from  external  influ- 
ences, and  the  ice  put  in  as  wanted. 

The  most  successful  refrigerator  cars  are  built  upon  this  plan. 
The  Tiffany  car,  which  is  by  far  the  best  adapted  of  an3'  for  the 
transportation  of  fruits,  is  constructed  with  a  V  shaped  ice  pan 
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C^^--^^.---^)  running  the  entire  length  of  the  car ;  this  pan  being 
filled  through  the  top  of  the  car.  This  pan  reaches  to  within  one  foot 
of  the  wall  of  the  car  on  eachs  ide.  The  operation  is  simply  this : 
The  warm  air,  laden  with  surplus  moisture,  rises  from  the  load  of 
fruit  below,  passes  over  the  ice,  which  cools  the  air  and  condenses 
the  moisture,  and  the  air  descends  cold  and  comparatively  dry. 
The  result  is  constant  circulation  of  the  air  in  the  car  (or  the 
room)  without  any  machinery,  or  any  ventilation ;  and  the  con- 
stant cooling  of  the  cargo,  with  an  atmosphere  sufficientl}'  dry  for 
the  good  of  the  fruit.  It  is  all  done  by  that  force  which  -causes 
heat  to  ascend  and  cold  to  descend.  It  makes  no  difference 
whether  the  storage  room  be  on  the  ground  or  on  wheels. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  durability  of  all  fruits  is  increased 
by  a  proper  amount  of  cold.  But  it  has  been  a  common  belief 
that  fruits  exposed  to  artificial  cold  would,  when  taken  out,  decay 
much  more  rapidly  than  the}'  naturall}'  do.  I  think  this  is  a  de- 
cided mistake  when  the  cold  has  not  been  excessive.  For  instance, 
the  exhibits  of  apples  and  other  fruits  from  certain  States,  made 
at  the  great  International  Exhibition  of  Fruits  in  connection  with 
the  World's  Exposition  at  New  Orleans,  were  in  part  placed  in 
cold  storage  in  that  city  several  months  before  they  appeared  on 
our  tables.  It  was  generally  expected  that  they  would  melt  down 
in  a  very  few  days.  But  they  lasted  in  a  most  surprising  manner. 
As  a  general  thing  they  lasted  for  a  good  many  weeks  upon  the 
exhibition  tables.  I  particularly  recall  some  plates  of  Maiden's 
Blush  apples,  from  Pennsylvania,  which  were  in  cold  storage  for 
three  months,  and  then  stood  upon  our  tables  in  Horticultural 
Hall,  which  was  nearly  all  glass  in  walls  and  roof,  in  good  condi- 
tion for  over  two  months.  In  fact,  the  manner  in  which  this  cold 
storage  fruit,  from  many  States  and  from  across  the  sea,  endured 
the  exposure  in  our  moist  and  often  quite  warm  palace  of  horticul- 
ture was  a  surprise  and  gratification  to  all  who  had  any  knowledge 
of  the  facts. 

My  own  experience  in  the  transportation  of  strawberries,  rasp- 
berries, blackberries,  and  other  fruits  to  market  in  Tiffany  cars, 
and  the  excellent  keeping  quality  the}'  have  shown  when  taken 
out,  has  been  most  encouraging. 

For  all  these  purposes  we  want  no  chemicals,  no  machinery  for 
the  circulation  of  the  air,  and  no  ventilation  ;  simply  perfect  isola- 
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tion  from  outside  influences,  the  right  amount  of  ice,  or  other 
cooling  agency,  and  a  free  chance  for  the  air  of  the  apartment  to 
come  in  contact  with  the  ice,  or  cooling  pipes,  to  deposit  its  moisture 
and  part  with  its  heat. 
I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  with  great  regard  and  esteem, 

Very  truly  yours, 

Parker  Earle. 


ERR^ATA. 

\ 
On  page  66,  line  9  from  bottom,  for  "vfrenity"  read  **  endurance.' 

On  page  67,  line  2,  for  "tutors"  read  "'teachers." 
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BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  May  1,  1886. 

The  meeting  of  April  10  having  adjourned  to  this  day  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President,  Henry  F.  Waloott,  but  no 
quorum  was  present  and  the  meeting 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  June  5. 


BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  June  5,  1886. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'clock, 
the  President,  Henry  P.  Walcott,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  named  persons,  having  been  recommended  by 
the  Executive  Committee,  were,  on  ballot,  duly  elected  members 
of  the  Society : 

Edward  C.  Cabot,  of  Brookline. 
T.  R.  Callender,  of  Wellesley  Hills. 
Yarnum  Frost,  of  Belmont. 

The  meeting  was  then  dissolved. 
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BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  July  3,  1886. 

A  duly  notified  stated  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  1 1 
o'clock,  the  President,  Hekbt  P.  Waloott,  in  the  chair. 

The  President  reported  that  the  Execaiive  Committee  had  ap- 
proved the  appropriation  of  $235  for  prizes  for  roses  at  the  Rose 
Show  in  June,  in  addition  to  the  amount  previously  appropriated. 
The  appropriation  was  unanimously  voted  by  the  Society. 

William  C.  Strong  moved  that  in  compliance  with  the  regula- 
tions of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  a  prize  of  $10  be  offered 
for  the  best  plantation  of  ship  timber,  and  that  the  prizes  offered 
last  year  for  the  best  reports  of  awarding  committees  be  offered 
the  present  year. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  carried. 

On  motion  of  Edward  L.  Beard,  it  was  voted  that  the  Secre- 
tary be  authorized  to  send  to  the  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Amer- 
ican Florists,  in  Philadelphia,  August  18,  a  letter  expressing  the 
sympathy  of  this  Society  with  the  aims  and  efforts  of  the  Society 
of  Florists,  and  that  William  J.  Stewart  be  the  bearer  of  the 
letter,  as  the  representative  of  this  Society. 

Charles  Riplbt,  of  Dorchester,  and 
Luther  Adams,  of  Brighton, 

having  been  recommended  by  the  Executive  Committee  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Society,  were,  on  ballot,  duly  elected. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  August  7. 


BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  August  7,  1886. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'clock, 
the  President,  Hbnrt  P.  Walcott,  in  the  chair. 

The  President,  as  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  re- 
ported a  recommendation  that  some  preparatory  action  be  taken 
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by  the  Committee  on  Establishing  Prizes,  in  reference  to  the  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Pomological  Society  in  this  city,  in  1887 ; 
and  also  that  the  same  Committee  consider  the  subject  of  Fores- 
try Prizes.     The  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Agreeably  to  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  the  President  ap- 
pointed the  following  Committee  to  nominate  suitable  candidates 
for  the  various  offices  of  the  Society  for  the  year  1887 :  Wil- 
liam C.  Strong,  Chairman ;  C.  H.  B.  Breck,  Edward  L.  Beard, 
Charles  N.  Brackett,  Charles  F.  Curtis,  Francis  H.  Appleton,  C. 
M.  Atkinson. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  September  4. 


BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  September  4,  18^6. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'clock, 
the  President,  Henry  P.  Walcott,  in  the  chair.  William  C. 
Strong,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  to  nominate  candidates  for 
officers  and  standing  committees  for  the  next  year,  reported  a 
printed  list  which  was  accepted.  It  was  voted  that  the  Commit- 
tee be  continued  and  requested  to  nominate  candidates  in  place  of 
any  who  might  decline  before  the  election. 

On  motion  of  William  C.  Strong,  it  was  voted,  as  the  sense  of 
the  meeting,  that  the  Committee  on  Plants  and  Flowers  should 
award,  during  the  present  month,  such  gratuities  as  they  deem  for 
the  interest  of  the  Society,  not  to  exceed  $200,  in  anticipation  of 
the  approval  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  of  the  Society  at 
the  October  meeting. 

The  Secretary  presented,  in  behalf  of  William  J.  Stewart,  a 
photograph  of  members  of  the  Society  of  American  Florists, 
taken  in  the  grounds  of  George  W.  Childs,  at  Philadelphia.  It 
was  voted  that  the  picture  be  accepted  and  that  the  thanks  of 
this  Society  be  presented  to  Mr.  Stewart  therefor. 

Julius  A.  Palmer,  Jr.,  of  Boston,  and 
Francis  B.  Snow,  of  Dorchester, 

having  been  recommended  by  the  Executive  Committee  as  mem- 
bera  of  the  Society,  were,  on  ballot,  duly  elected. 

The  meeting  was  then  dissolved. 
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BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  October  2,  1886. 

A  stated  meeting  of  the  Society,  being  the  Annual  Meeting  for 
the  choice  of  officers  and  standing  committees,  was  holden  at  11 
o'clock,  Vice-President  C.  H.  B.  Breck  in  the  chair.  The  Record- 
ing Secretary  stated  that  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution  and 
By-Laws  in  regard  to  notice  of  the  meeting  had  been  complied  with. 

Agreeably  to  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  the  chair  appointed 
Charles  L.  Fowle,  William  H.  Spooner,  and  Robert  Manning  a 
Committee  to  receive,  assort,  and  count  the  votes  given,  and  re- 
port the  number. 

The  polls  were  opened  at  a  quarter  past  eleven  o'clock,  and  it 
was  voted  that  they  be  kept  open  for  one  hour.  It  was  also  voted 
that  the  check  list  be  used. 

The  Chairman  reported  from  the  Executive  Committee  a  recom- 
mendation that  an  additional  appropriation  of  $200  be  made  for 
the  Committee  on  Plants  and  Flowers  for  gratuities.  The  appro- 
priation was  unanimously  voted. 

The  following  named  persons,  having  been  recommended  by  the 
Executive  Committee,  were,  on  ballot,  duly  elected  members : 

Duncan  Aird,  of  Belmo4it. 
George  McWilliam,  of  Whitinsville. 
Edward  J.  Forster,  M.  D.,  of  Charlestown. 
John  H.  Haines,  of  Roxbury. 

The  polls  were  closed  at  a  quarter  past  twelve  o'clock,  and  the 
Committee  to  receive,  assort,  and  count  the  votes,  after  attending 
to  that  duty,  reported 

The  whole  number  of  ballots  cast        ...        48 
Necessary  for  a  choice         .        ....        25 

And  the  persons  having  the  number  necessary  for  a  choice 
were,  agreeably  to  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  declared  by  the 
presiding  officer  to  have  a  majority  of  votes,  and  to  tie  elected 
Officers  and  Standing  Committees  of  the  Society  for  the  year 

1887. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  November  6. 
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BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Satdrdat,  November  6,  1886. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'clock, 
the  President,  Henrt  P.  Walcott,  in  the  chair. 

The  President,  as  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  re- 
ported from  that  Committee  a  recommendation  that  the  Society 
appropriate  $6,000  for  prizes  for  the  year  1887.  Also,  that  in 
view  of  the  meeting  of  the  American  Pomological  Society,  an  ad- 
ditional sum,  not  exceeding  $500,  be  appropriated  for  Special 
Prizes  for  Fruits  at  the  Annual  Exhibition. 

The  report  was  accepted,  and,  agreeably  to  the  Constitution 
and  By-Laws,  laid  over  until  the  stated  meeting  in  January. 

On  motion  of  William  H.  Spooner,  it  was  Voted^  That  the  Com- 
mittee of  Arrangements  make  inquiries  in  regard  to  a  more  spa- 
cious hall  for  the  Annual  Exhibition. 

On  motion  of  Edward  L.  Beard,  it  was  unanimously  Voted^ 
That  the  Finance  Committee  be  authorized  to  dispose  of  the 
bonds  purchased  as  a  Sinking  Fund,  and  apply  the  proceeds 
towards  to  the  payment  of  the  moi*tgage  debt  on  the  Society's 
building. 

The  following  named  persons,  having  been  recommended  by  the 
Executive  Committee  for  membership  in  the  Society,  were,  on 
ballot,  duly  elected : 

Elbridoe  Baker,  of  Wellesley. 

William  P.  Rich,  of  Chelsea. 

William  H.  Teel,  of  West  Acton. 

Leverett  M.  Chase,  of  Roxbnry. 

Professor  William  G.  Tousey,  of  College  Hill. 

John  W.  Scott,  of  Nahant. 

Allen  Y.  Abbott,  of  Boston. 


Adjourned  to  Saturday,  December  4. 
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BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  December  4,  1886. 

Ad  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'clock, 
the  President,  Henry  P.  Walcott,  in  the  chair. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Vegetables  was  read  by 
Charles  N.  Brackett,  Chairman,  accepted,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Publication. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Plants  and  Flowers 
was  read  by  Joseph  H.  Woodford,  Chairman,  accepted,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Publication. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Fruits  asked  for  fUrtber 
time  to  prepare  his  report,  which  was  granted. 

The  President  as  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  pre- 
sented the  Schedule  of  Prizes  for  1887  with  the  recommendation 
that  $3,800  be  appropriated  for  Prizes  and  Gratuities  for  Plants 
and  Flowers  instead  of  the  $3,000  previously  recommended,  and 
also  that  the  Schedule  be  referred  back  to  the  Committee  for 
Establishing  Prizes,  for  amendment,  so  as  to  leave  a  balance  of 
$150  for  gratuities.  The  report  was  accepted,  and  the  Schedule 
was  referred  as  therein  recommended. 

It  was  Voted^  That  notice  be  given,  in  the  report  of  the  meeting 
in  the  daily  papers,  to  all  members  who  wish  to  discuss  the  Sched- 
ule, that  it  will  be  considered  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society, 
and  that  when  this  meeting  adjourn  it  be  for  one  week. 

The  Committee  of  Arrangements  were  authorized  to  secure  the 
Great  Hall  of  the  Mechanics'  Building  for  the  Annual  Exhibition 
in  1887,  on  the  most  favorable  terms. 

The  President  read  the  following  Report  and  Vote,  which  had 
been  addressed  to  him  : — 

Sir :  The  Committee  appointed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society  held 
on  the  second  day  of  January,  1886,  to  consider  the  suggestions 
made  by  the  President  in  bis  inaugural  address  in  regard  to  the 
necessity  of  procuring  better  accommodations  for  the  exhibitions 
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of  the  Society  than  it  now  enjoys,  beg  to  report :  That,  in  their 
opinion,  the  building  owned  by  the  Society  cannot  be  altered  to 
meet  the'  requirements,  either  in  space  or  convenience,  of  an  ex- 
hibition of  plants  which  would  properly  illustrate  the  actual  devel- 
opment and  importance  of  Massachusetts  Horticulture.  More 
space  is  required  for  our  exhibitions,  and  space  into  which  large 
plants  can  be  easily  and  safely  transported  without  the  risk  which 
attends  their  transportation  to  the  second  or  third  story  of  any 
building ;  and  more  space  is  absolutely  needed  for  the  unsurpassed 
and  inestimably  valuable  library  of  the  Society. 

Your  Committee  has  examined  various  sites  in  different  parts  of 
the  city  with  the  view  of  recommending  the  purchase  of  a  piece 
of  land  and  the  erection  upon  it  of  a  new  building  adapted  to  the 
actual  needs  of  the  Society.  It  has  not  been  possible,  however, 
to  find  any  piece  of  unoccupied  land  in  a  suitable  locality  and  of 
suflScient  size  for  this  purpose.  Your  Committee,  nevertheless, 
has  caused  to  be  prepared  a  plan  which  is  now  submitted  for  your 
consideration,  of  a  proposed  horticultural  building,  which  they 
believe  will,  if  it  can  be  built,  afford  the  Society  all  the  accommo- 
dations it  will  require,  and  they  recommend  that  the  President  of 
the  Society  be  authorized,  in  the  name  of  the  Society,  to  petition 
His  Honor  the  Mayor  of  Boston  for  authoritj'  to  erect  a  building 
of  this  general  character  on  the  Public  Garden  of  the  city  at  some 
convenient  point  on  Boylston  Street. 

It  seems  to  be  peculiarly  fitting  that  the  exhibitions  of  the  So- 
ciety should  be  held  in  the  garden  of  tlie  city,  and  it  is  the  opin- 
ion of  your  Committee  that  if  this  scheme  can  be  adopted  the 
usefulness  of  the  Society  will  be  greatly  extended,  to  its  own  ad- 
vantage and  to  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  Boston.  It  is  sug- 
gested, in  case  this  plan  can  be  adopted,  that  a  portion  of  the 
second  story  of  the  building  should  be  finished  as  ofiSces  and 
offered  to  the  city  of  Boston  for  the  use,  without  rent,  of  the  Mu-> 
nicipal  Board  of  Park  Commissioners,  who  very  properly  would 
thus  become  closely  associated  with  our  Society,  whose  infiuence 
might  properly  be  exerted  in  shaping  and  influencing  the  Park 
policy  of  the  city.  It  is  proposed  to  supplement  the  building  with 
a  large  tent,  to  be  used  at  the  time  of  our  principal  exhibitions ; 
in  which  large  plants  could  be  grouped  easily,  safely,  and 
effectively.  The  cost  of  such  a  building  is  estimated  to  be  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  a  sum  of  money  which  can  be  easily  raised  upon 
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the  property  of  the  Society.     Your  Committee  recommend  the 
passage  of  the  enclosed  Vote,  and  beg  to  be  discharged. 

C.  S.  Sargent,") 

C.  M.  HovEY,      >  Committee. 

F.  L.  Ames.        ) 

The  Vote,  recommended  by  the  Committee,  is  as  follows : 

Voted^  That  the  President  of  the  Society  be  requested  to  peti- 
tion His  Honor  the  Mayor  of  Boston,  for  authority  to  build,  under 
conditions  to  be  arranged  hereafter,  a  building  at  some  point  on 
Boylston  Street  in  the  Public  Garden,  for  the  uses  of  the  So- 
ciety. 

The  Report  was  accepted  and  the  Committee  discharged,  and 
the  Vote  was  adopted. 

The  following  named  persons,  having  been  recommended  for 
election  as  members  of  the  Society,  were,  on  ballot,  duly  elected : 

Edwin  H.  Jose,  of  Cambridgeport. 
Aaron  Low,  of  Essex. 
Dr.  Orren  S.  Sanders,  of  Boston. 
Augustus  Andrews,  of  Dorchester. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  December  11. 


BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  December  11,  1886. 

Ai\  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  1 1  o'clock, 
the  President,  Henrt  P.  Walcott,  in  the  chair. 

On  motion  of  Edward  L.  Beard  it  was  voted  that  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Schedule  of  Prizes  for  1887  be  first  in  order.  The 
Committee  on  Establishing  Prizes  reported  the  Schedule,  amended 
in  accordance  with  the  instructions  given  on  the  4th  instant.  The 
subject  was  fully  discussed  by  Mr.  Beard,  the  President,  William 
J.  Stewart,  William  C.  Strong,  Joseph  H.  Woodford,  C.  M.  Hovey, 
andE.  W.  Wood,  and  the  Schedule  thus  amended  was  then  referred 
back  to  the  Executive  Committee  for  approval,  agreeably  to  the 
Constitution  and  By-laws. 
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The  annual  report  of  the  Fruit  Committee  was  read  by  E.  W. 
Wood,  Chairman,  accepted,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Publication. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Library  Committee  was  read  by  Wil- 
liam E.  Endieott,  Chairman,  accepted,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Publication.  Agreeably  to  a  recommendation  in  this  re- 
port, it  was  TOted  that  the  Society's  Silver  Medal  be  conferred 
upon  George  E.  Davenport,  in  recognition  of  the  services 
rendered  by  him  to  the  Society  by  the  presentation  in  1875  of  the 
valuable  Herbarium  of  Ferns  formed  by  him,  and  especially  of  his 
continued  zeal  in  adding  to  it  many  rare  and  valuable  specimens. 

Robei-t  Manning  read  his  Annual  Report  as  Secretary  and  Li- 
brarian, which  was  accepted  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Publication. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  December  18,  at  11  o'clock. 


BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  December  18,  1886. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'clock, 
the  President,  Henbt  P.  Walcott,  in  the  chair. 

President  Walcott  addressed  the  meeting  as  follows : 

It  seems  strange  that  an  official  announcement  of  the  death  of 
one  of  the  oldest  and  earliest  members  of  this  Society  should  be 
in  any  sense  a  surprise ;  and  yet  we  who,  within  two  short  weeks, 
saw  in  this  hall,  busy  with  the  affairs  of  his  best-loved  association, 
a  man  of  eighty-eight  years,  who  had  earned  the  vigor  of  middle 
life  into  extreme  old  age  — we  have  felt  the  shock  of  a  sudden 
parting.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  was  a  member  of  this  Society  since 
1880,  president  for  several  years,  and  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  at  the  time  of  his  death  —  always  a  leader  here  —  he 
was  an  interested  exhibitor  and  competitor  at  our  latest  exhi- 
bition. A  loving  admirer  of  our  past,  he  gladly  recognized  the 
merits  of  the  present  time,  and  looked  forward  contentedly  to  a 
future  improvement,  though  it  might  not  be  his  work. 
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We  shall  miss  him  and  we  shall  mourn  for  him,  yet  was  he  su- 
premely fortunate  in  his  death. 

•*  Why  weep  we,  then,  for  him  who,  having  won 
The  hound  of  man's  appointed  years  at  last, 

Life's  blessings  all  enjoyed,  life's  labors  done. 
Serenely  to  his  final  rest  has  passed? 
***** 

And  I  am  glad  that  he  has  lived  thus  long, 

And  glad  that  he  has  gone  to  his  reward ; 
Nor  can  I  deem  that  Nature  did  him  wrong, 

Softly  to  disengage  the  vital  cord. 
For  ere  his  hand  grew  palsied  and  his  eye 
Dark  with  the  mists  of  age,  it  was  his  time  to  die." 

Ex-President  W.  C.  Strong  said  that  the  members  of  the  So- 
ciety were  in  the  presence  of  a  great  sorrow.  Mr.  Wilder  had 
been  with  them  so  long  and  his  presence  had  been  such  a  benedic- 
tion that  it  was  hard  to  give  him  up.  The  speaker  moved  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  submit  resolutions  on  the  death  which 
had  occasioned  so  great  a  loss  to  the  Society ;  which  motion  was 
unanimously  passed. 

The  Chair  appointed  as  that  Committee  Ex-Presidents  Strong, 
Hovey,  and  Hyde,  Edward  L.  Beard  and  Robert  Manning. 

On  motion  of  Benjamin  G.  Smith,  the  following  persons  were 
appointed  a  Committee  to  attend  the  funeral  of  Mr.  Wilder,  on 
the  next  day : 

The  President,  Henrt  P.  Waloott. 
The  Ex-Presidents,— 
Charles  M.  Hovey,  William  C.  Strong, 

James  F.  C.  Hyde,  Francis  Parkman, 

John  B.  Moore. 

The  Vice-Presidents, — 
John  Cummings,  C.  H.  B.  Breck, 

Benjamin  6.  Smith,  Frederick  L.  Ames. 

Members  of  the  Executive  Committee, — 
H.  H.  Hunnewell,  Charles  S.  Sargent, 

H.  Weld  Fuller,  William  H.  Spooner, 

and  the  following  named  members : — 

Robert  Manning,  John  G.  Barker, 

George  W.  Fowle,  Edward  L.  Beard, 
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John  Robinson,  O.  B.  Hadwen, 

E.  W.  Wood,  Francis  H.  Appleton, 

Joseph  H.  Woodford,  John  C.  Hovey, 

Charles  N.  Brackett. 

The  President,  as  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  re- 
ported a  recommendation  that  certain  changes  be  made  in  the 
prizes  proposed  to  be  offered  for  Chrysanthemums,  and  that  an 
additional  sum  of  $154  be  appropriated  for  Frizes  and  Gratuities 
for  Plants  and  Flowers.  The  Schedule  was  then  referred  back  to 
the  Committee  for  Establishing  Prizes. 

The  President  also  reported,  from  the  Executive  Committee,  a 
recommendation  that  the  following  appropriations  be  made  for 
the  year  1887  :— 

For  the  Library  Committee,  for  the  purchase  of 
magazines  and  newspapers,  binding  of  books 
and  incidental  expenses  of  the  Committee    .      $300 

For  the  same  Committee,  to  continue  the  Card 
Catalogue  of  Plates 100 

For  the  Committee  on  Publication  and  Discus- 
sion       250 

For  the  Committee  of  Arrangements, — ^this  sum 
to  cover  all  extraordinary  expenses  of  said 
Committee 800 

Agreeably  to  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  all  the  appropria- 
tions recommended  were  laid  over  until  the  January  meeting. 

The  meeting  was  then  dissolved. 


REPORT 

OF  THE 

COMMITTEE   ON   PLANTS   AND   FLOWERS, 

FOB  THE  YEAB  1886. 


By  JOSEPH  H.  WOODFORD,  Chairman. 


The  exhibitions  daring  the  year  about  to  close  have  been  of  un- 
paralleled excellence.  Competition  has  been  stimulated  by  the 
largely  increased  premiums,  and  a  general  interest,  manifested  by 
both  old  and  young  members,  to  make  our  exhibitions  worthy  of 
the  name  and  reputation  of  the  leading  Horticultural  Society  in 
this  country  has  filled  our  halls  to  repletion  on  each  exhibition 
day  with  the  choicest  plants  and  flowers.  Constant  additions  to 
the  list  of  competitors  have  made  the  arrangement  of  exhibitions 
somewhat  embarrassing  to  your  Committee,  inasmuch  as  it  has 
been  difficult  at  times  to  know  just  how  to  apportion  space  for  the 
different  exhibits.  Yet  working  in  harmony  with  the  able  Com- 
mittee of  Arrangements,  we  have  incurred  very  few  complaints  of 
even  seeming  injustice  or  partiality ;  and  it  has  been  one  of  the 
aims  of  your  Committee  to  treat  all  with  the  utmost  courtesy  and 
Consideration,  giving  to  each  exhibitor,  in  the  order  of  application, 
the  best  space  left  unoccupied,  for  the  display  of  plants  or  flowers. 

The  Society  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  success  of  its  prize 
exhibitions,  for  never  in  its  history  has  the  quantity  or  quality  of 
the  exhibits  been  equalled.  If  more  space  is  not  soon  ac- 
quired, your  Committee,  in  conjunction  with  the  Committee  of  Ar- 
rangements, will  be  compelled  to  limit  contributors  at  our  great 
exhibitions  to  allotments  of  space,  which  must  be  applied  for 
in  advance. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  report  such  an  enthusiasm  in  floricul- 
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turo,  and  the  wonderful  success  of  this  year's  exhibitions,  and 
now  beg  leave  to  review  the  shows  in  succession,  as  they  took 
place  during  the  year. 

Beginning  with  the  2nd  of  January,  E.  Sheppard  placed  upon 
the  table  some  fine  blooms  of  new  and  old  Pelai^oniums.  Mrs. 
Francis  B.  Hayes  showed  a  good  plant  of  Epacris,  and  a  variety  of 
cut  flowers  from  the  greenhouse.  C.  M.  Hovey  exhibited  eight 
plants  of  HeUeborua  niger  in  varieties,  but  mostly  of  muddy  colors. 
Some  of  the  varieties  of  this  plant  are  desirable  and  are  very 
useful  when  well  grown  and  of  clear  colors. 

January  9.  Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood  showed  several  pots  of  Freesia 
refracta  aJba^  well  flowered,  and  Mrs.  F.  B.  Hayes  and  Mrs.  E. 
M.  Gill  cut  flowers  in  variety. 

January  16.  Edwin  Fewkes  exhibited  six  pots  of  Roman  Hya- 
cinths with  numerous  good  spikes  of  flowers ;  and  Mrs.  F.  B. 
Hayes  a  large  variety  of  cut  flowers. 

January  23.  David  Allan  was  awarded  a  First  Class  Certificate 
of  Merit  for  Urceolina  pendula  awrea,  a  bulbous  plant,  like  Nerine 
in  growth,  with  gracefully  drooping  flowers.  John  B.  Moore  & 
Son  showed  flne  specimens  of  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses  Mad. 
Gabriel  Luizet  and  Marquise  de  Castellane.  Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood 
arranged  a  nice  vase  of  flowers.  C.  L.  Allen  &  Co.  were  awarded 
a  First  Class  Certificate  of  Merit  for  skill  in  the  culture  of  Hinze's 
White  and  Black  Carnations,  the  blooms  shown  by  them  being  very 
fine.  Mrs.  F.  B.  Hayes  showed  a  large  variety  of  cut  flowers. 
Jackson  Dawson  showed  six  varieties  of  Helleborus  niger. 
Mrs.  P.  D.  Richards  exhibited  Hepatica  triloba  in  bloom,  and  va- 
rious wild  berries  from  the  wood. 

January  30.  James  Comley  was  awarded  a  First  Class  Certificate 
of  Merit  for  a  seedling  Hybrid  Tea  Rose,  which  he  has  named  Fran- 
cis B.  Hayes ;  color  crimson  tinged  with  magenta,  quite  fragrant 
and  strong  growing.  Mrs.  F.  B.  Hayes  exhibited  the  new  Rhodo- 
dendron Star  of  Flanders,  and  a  large  variety  of  cut  flowers.  C. 
M.  Hovey  brought  a  seedliug  Camellia.  Jackson  Dawson  showed 
Lily  of  the  Valley  and  Andromeda  Japonica  in  pots,  both  well 
flowered. 

February  6  was  the  first  prize  day  of  the  year ;  and  although 
the  morning  was  very  cold  the  exhibition  proved  a  fine  one. 
Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood,  who  has  been  the  largest  cultivator  of  jFVec- 
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sia  refracta  oZ&a,  took  the  first  prize  for  well-grown  pans  of  that 
useful  flower.  Edwin  Fewkes  and  Mrs.  £.  M.  Gill  took  the  first 
and  second  prizes  for  Roman  Hyacinths.  J.  B.  Moore  &  Son 
showed  some  excellent  blooms  of  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses.  Mrs.  F. 
B.  Hayes  exhibited  splendid  forced  Lilacs  and  a  large  quantity  of 
cut  flowers.  The  fragrance  of  Lilacs  at  this  inclement  season  of 
the  year  is  very  grateful ;  and  the  blooms,  of  a  delicate  white, 
were  shown  in  profusion. 

February  13.  Mrs.  F.  B.  Hayes  exhibited  plants  of  Eriostemon 
myrtifolium^  aud  E,  microphyllum ;  also  splendid  cut  flowers  of 
Roses,  Orchids,  etc.  Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood  contributed  a  hand- 
some vase  of  flowers.  C.  M.  Hovey  made  a  fine  show  of  Aza- 
leas, Camellias,  and  other  cut  flowers. 

February  20.  As  the  Spring  approached,  the  exhibitions  as- 
sumed greater  magnitude,  although  as  yet  there  had  been  little  or 
no  incentive  in  the  way  of  prizes.  Mrs.  F.  B.  Hayes  showed  Rhod- 
odendron Veitchianum,  a  grand  plant,  with  large  white  fVagrant 
flowers ;  also  two  good  Azaleas,  a  Dendrobium  nohile^  and  a  variety 
of  cut  flowers.  J.  B.  Moore  &  Son  showed  fourteen  varieties  of 
Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses  in  perfection,  among  which  were  Duke  of 
Teck,  Mrs.  Harry  Turner,  and  Marquise  de  Castellane.  C.  M. 
Hovey  showed  about  twenty  varieties  of  Camellias,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill 
and  S.  S.  Hovey,  cut  flowers  in  variety,  Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood, 
Freesia  refracta  alha^  and  Mrs.  P.  D.  Richards  a  collection  of 
ferns,  mosses,  and  wild  berries. 

February  27.  The  weather  was  very  cold  this  morning,  never- 
theless there  was  a  flne  exhibition.  J.  B.  Moore  <&  Son  contrib- 
uted some  beautiful  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses,  among  which  were 
Mrs.  John  Twombly,  Sir  Garnet  Woiseley  and  Fisher  Holmes. 
Mrs.  F.  B.  Hayes  sent  two  pots  of  Rose  Magna  Charta  in  fine 
bloom,  besides  a  large  quantity  of  cut  flowers.  C.  M.  Hovey 
brought  a  large  and  varied  collection  of  Camellias,  and  Edwin 
Fewkes  and  Jackson  Dawson,  Roses  in  variety. 

March  6.  James  Comley  entered  for  the  Prospective  Prize  a 
seedling  Hybrid  Tea  Rose,  to  which  he  has  given  his  own  name ; 
color  pink ;  of  robust  growth ;  a  cross  between  Baroness  Roths- 
child and  President.  J.  B.  Moore  &  Son  were  awarded  a  First 
Class  Certificate  of  Merit  for  superior  culture  of  Hybrid  Perpet- 
ual Roses,  particularly  Mad.  Gabriel  Luizet ;  the  blooms  shown 
today  were  most  beautiful.    Jackson  Dawson  exhibited  Roses 
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grown  on  a  Japan  stpck.  The  plants  were  taken  from  the  open 
ground  in  November,  and  were  of  saperior  growth  and  qaality. 
E.  M.  Wood  Sc  Co.  presented  some  very  large  Cornelia  Cook 
Boses.  Norton  Brothers  showed  fine  blooms  of  Baroness  Roths- 
child Roses.  David  Allan  was  awarded  a  First  Class  Certificate 
of  Merit  for  a  well  flowered  specimen  of  OaUleya  Boedii  vp»/iiosa, 

A.  W.  Spencer  exhibited  a  lai^e  plant  of  Dendrobium  Wardior 
num — a  very  fine  specimen  and  well  flowered.  C.  M.  Hovey 
showed  a  iai^e  collection  of  Camellias,  also  Andromeda  Japonkay 
Double  Cinerarias,  and  Azaleas.  Among  the  latter  was  a  very 
large  cluster  of  a  fine  white  seedling,  named  Snowball.  James 
O'Brien  showed  some  Cyclamens  of  remarkably  vivid  colors,  and 
forced  Lilacs.  Mrs.  F.  B.  Hayes  sent  a  large  display  of  Azaleas, 
Himalayan  Rhododendrons,  etc.  £.  Sheppard  brought  twelve  pots 
of  Cinerarias,  and  cut  flowers  in  variety ;  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  a  fine 
plant  of  Amaryllis  Aurora  and  a  quantity  of  cut  flowers ;  and 
S.  S.  Hovey  and  Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood,  cut  flowers  in  variety. 

March  13.  Jackson  Dawson  exhibited  twelve  pots  of  Hybrid 
Perpetual  Roses  grafted  on  the  Japan  stocks  Soaa  muUiflora  and 

B.  parviflora  —  very  fine  bushy  plants,  and  wonderfblly  fiorif erous. 
J.  B.  Moore  &  Son  showed  splendid  blooms  of  Hybrid  Perpetual 
Roses,  including  Baroness  Rothschild  and  White  Baroness.  Theo- 
dore N.  Vail  contributed  twelve  pots  of  Cinerarias ;  Mrs.  F.  B. 
Hayes,  Roses,  Azaleas,  and  elegant  Rhododendrons ;  C.  ^M. 
Hovey,  a  fine  collection  of  Camellias ;  John  L.  Gardner,  some 
extra  large  Neapolitan  Violets ;  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  a  variety  of  cut 
fiowers;  and  Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood,  a  nice  basket  of  flowers;  the 
whole  making  an  excellent  exhibition. 

SPRING  EXHIBITION. 

Mabch  24,  25,  AND  26. 

The  grand  Spring  Exhibition  opened  March  24,  and  was 
at  once  conceded  by  all  who  visited  it  to  surpass  any  of  its 
predecessors.  On  entering  the  Lower  Hall  we  were  greeted  with  a 
fine  collection  of  Azaleas  contributed  by  the  veterans  of  our  Soci- 
ety, Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  and  C.  M.  Hovey.  Azalea  exquisUaj 
from  Mr.  Wilder,  was  fully  seven  feet  in  diameter ;  and  Azalea 
Suzette,  from  Mr.  Hovey,  was  of  about  the  same  size — both  evi- 
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dently  companions  of  these  gentlemen  in  their  yonth.  A  Bronze 
Medal  was  awarded  to  Miss  Dove,  of  Andover,  for  Ouvirandra 
fenestroLia^  or  Lace  Plant,  a  native  of  Madagascar.  This  was 
a  fine  specimen,  fully  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  was  displayed 
in  a  large  tub  in  the  Lower  Hall. 

The  arrangement  of  the  Upper  Hall,  which  was  completely 
filled  with  plants  and  flowers,  was  in  excellent-taste,  the  table  and 
platforms  being  so  conveniently  placed  as  to  allow  visitors  free 
access  to  view  the  different  exhibits  from  all  sides.  At  the  rear 
end  of  the  Hall,  on  a  receding  stage,  was  arranged  a  grand  col- 
lection of  sixty  Indian  Azaleas,  contributed  by  Arthur  W.  Blake. 
These  consisted  of  the  newest  and  choicest  varieties,  and  were 
completely  covered  with  their  pure  and  beantifbl  flowers.  At  the 
rear  of  this  flne  group,  and  interspersed  among  it,  were  grace- 
fully drooping  Palms,  the  whole  forming  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
features  of  the  show. 

Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses,  in  pots,  were  staged  by  Jackson  Dawson, 
Mrs.  F.  B.  Hayes,  N.  T.  Kidder,  and  £.  Sheppard.  Cut  blooms 
of  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses  were  shown  in  profusion  by  J.  B. 
Moore  &  Son,  Mrs.  F,  B.  Hayes,  S.  Niel,  W,  H.  Elliot,  E.  Shep- 
pard, N.  S.  Simpkins,  and  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill. 

Orchids  were  shown  in  great  variety  by  F.  L.  Ames,  David 
Allan,  H.  H.  Hunnewell,  E.  W.  Gilmore,  N.  T.  Kidder,  and  W. 
A.  Manda.  The  collection  of  orchids  staged  by  David  Allan 
was  most  beautifully  interspersed  with  choice  Adiantums  and 
other  ferns;  thereby  greatly  adding  to  the  gorgeous  beauty  of 
their  flowers.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  orchids  eidiib- 
ited  were  as  follows : 


Cattleya  amethyatogloasay 
'<       Latorenceana, 
**        TVidncB, 

Ccdogyne  Jkuccida^ 

Cymbidium  Linawianumy 
Dendrobium  Aiiiaworthii^ 
"  densiflorum^ 

'*  Dominiiy 

"  Linawianunij 

'«  nobUej 


Dendrobium  Wardianum^ 

Odontogloaaum  Alexandrce^ 
*'  nebuloaunij 

"  PeacoUorei^ 

*'  Roezlii  cUbum^ 

"  triumphana^ 

Phalcenopaia  Schilleriana^ 

"  Stuartiana  punctata^ 

Cypripediums  in  variety, 

Leelias  '*      " 

Oncidiums       *'      '* 


^lendidisaimum^  Vandas 
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'  The  Dendrohium  nobile  presented  by  David  Allan  was  a  grand 
specimen  with  over  four  hundred  flowers. 

Hardy  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants  were  shown  by  C.  M. 
Hovey ;  Cyclamens  by  James  O'Brien,  and  £.  Sheppard  ;  Hardy 
Primroses  by  Joseph  Tailby,  and  Edwin  Fewkes ;  Cinerarias  by 
E.  W.  Gilmore,  E.  Sheppard,  and  George  Seavems ;  Violets,  in 
pots,  by  N.  T.  Kidder,  S.  Niel,  and  E.  Sheppard — ^those  from  Mr. 
Kidder  were  very  fine.  Carnations,  of  six  varieties  and  in  large 
bunches,  came  from  J.  A.  Foster.  C.  M.  Hovey  showed  a  fine 
coUection  of  Camellia  blooms,  a  plant  of  Oesnera  macrantha^ 
and  a  good  collection  of  Azaleas  and  Pelargoniums. 

The  prizes  for  Dinner  Table  Decorations  were  well  competed  for, 
W.  A.  Manda  carrying  off  the  first  prize.  The  foundation  of  his  de- 
sign was  a  well  branched  plant  of  Bilbergia,  which  afforded  a 
collection  of  natural  vases  holding  the  water  and  the  flowers  — 
a  very  novel  and  effective  arrangement.  The  other  prize  winners, 
in  order,  were  J.  O'Brien,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  C.  M.  Hovey,  and 
Miss  S.  W.  Story. 

A  Bronze  Medal  was  awarded  to  Weigand  Brothers,  for  Wei- 
gaud's  Giant  Mignonette,  bearing  the  largest  spike  of  that  de- 
lightfully fragrant  flower  that  has  been  yet  produced  here. 

John  N.  May  was  awarded  a  Silver  Medal  for  the  new  Tea 
Bose  The  Bride.  This  is  a  sport  from  Catharine  Mermet,  in 
color  white,  but  very  slightly  tinged  with  pink  on  the  outside  pe- 
tals ;  as  beautiful  in  form  as  its  parent,  and  fully  as  floriferous  — 
a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  list  of  White  Tea  Roses. 

W.  A.  Manda  made  a  grand  display  of  forced  herbaceous 
plants,  from  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Harvard  University,  and  they 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention,  as  it  was  quite  a  new  feature 
of  our  exhibitions  to  have  this  class  of  plants  so  largely  shown  in 
pots  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Jackson  Dawson  staged  some 
good  seedling  Azaleas ;  also  Primroses  and  forced  hardy  shrubs. 
E.  W.  Gilmore  showed  in  his  collection  of  plants  seme  very  fine 
specimens  of  Calceolarias;  and  he  was  awarded  a  gratuity  for 
elegant  arrangement  of  plants  to  produce  a  good  general  effect. 
N.  S.  Simpkins  exhibited  three  pots  of  English  Primroses,  which 
for  beauty  of  growth  and  profusion  of  fiowers  received  the  praise 
of  every  one  who  saw  them. 

A  First  Class  Certificate  of  Merit  was  awarded  to  Charles  J. 
Powers  for  a  new  double  white  Narcissus;    and  the  same    to 
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Denys  Zlrngiebel  for  Pinks :  La  Purit6,  white,  and  Andalusia, 
yellow  fringed.  They  had  the  appearance  of  being  splendid  vari- 
eties and  of  great  promise. 

Grataities  were  awarded  to  S.  8.  Hoyey,  E.  Sheppard,  and 
George  Seaverns,  for  cut  flowers  in  variety ;  J.B.  Moore  &  Son  for 
three  vasesof  splendid  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses;  and  Mrs.  F.  B. 
Hayes  for  a  general  display  of  flowers  and  plants,  among  the  latter 
of  which  was  a  remarkably  large  specimen  of  Cocos  WeddeUiana. 
Gratuities  were  also  awarded  to  H.  H.  Hunnewell  for  plants  and 
cut  flowers ;  F.  L.  Ames,  for  orchids  and  cut  flowers ;  and  David 
Allan,  for  ferns,  orchids,  and  cut  flowers. 

The  display  of  Dutch  Bulbs  was  the  most  extensive  and  the 
most  beautifhl  ever  witnessed  in  our  halls.  C.  M.  Hovey  and  C.  H. 
Hovey  contributed  pots  of  these  elegant  and  showy  flowers  by  the 
hundred,  and  their  exhibition  alone  was  a  revelation  to  many  of 
what  a  feast  of  beauty  can  be  spread  out  —  and  at  very  little  ex- 
pense or  trouble  —  by  any  one  who  is  disposed  to  cultivate  these 
easily  grown  plants. 

Their  method  of  flowering  these  plants  is  as  follows: — They 
procure  the  bulbs  in  September  or  October  and  pot  them  in  good 
rich  soil,  and  then  bury  the  pots  in  a  cold  frame.  The  object 
gained  by  burying  the  pots  is  that  when  the  roots  of  the  bulbs  be- 
gin to  grow  they  will  not  be  forced  upward  and  out  of  the  pots, 
the  weight  of  earth  on  top  holding  the  bulbs  firmly  in  place.  About 
a  month  before  the  bulbs  are  wanted  in  flower,  the  pots  are 
brought  into  a  moderate  greenhouse,  where,  if  they  are  properly 
watered  and  attended  to,  they  are  sure  to  produce  an  abundance 
of  splendid  fragrant  flowers.  Bulbs  are  the  easiest  of  all  plants 
to  flower  well,  for  they  are  already  grown  to  produce  flowers  when 
we  buy  them. 

The  General  Union  of  Holland  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Culti- 
vation of  Bulbs  may  well  be  esteemed  a  public  benefactor,  for  in 
its  desire  to  increase  the  cultivation  of  bulbs  it  has  furnished,  to  be 
offered  by  our  Society,  gold  and  silver  medals  for  hyacinths  in 
bloom.  Our  friends  abroad  not  only  grow  the  bulbs  for  us,  but  by 
their  muniflcence  stir  up  a  competition  for  skill  in  flowering  them  ; 
giving  us  both  the  benefit  of  the  flowers  and  the  honor  of  wearing 
medals  which  they  provide. 

At  this  exhibition  0.  H.  Hovey  won  the  First  Prize,  a  Gold 
Medal,  for  flfty  pots  of  Hyacinths ;  these  being  a  very  superior  col- 
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lection  of  well  flowered  bulbs.  C.  M.  Hovey  won  the  Silver  Gilt 
Medal  and  the  Silver  Medal,  as  seoond  and  third  prizes,  for 
collections  of  fifty  pots. 

The  names  of  the  bulbs  in  the  collection  taking  the  Gold  Medal 
are  as  follows: 

Agnes,  bright  carmine.  Josephine,  brilliant  red. 

Argus,  dark  blue,  white  eye.  La  Grandesse,  white* 

Baron  Von  Tuyll,  deep  purple.  Laurens  Koster,double,dark  blue. 

Blanchard,  white.  Lord  Derby,  rich  red. 

Blendin,  porcelain  blue.  Lord  Wellington,  pale  pink. 

Bouquet  Tendre,  delicate  rose.  Louis  Philippe,  double,  light  blue. 

Canning,  deep  porcelain  blue.  Mad.  Zoutman,  doub]e,deep  pink. 

Charles  Dickens,  soft  rose.  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe,  rich  rosy  red. 

Circe,  very  dark  red.  Norma,  waxy  pink. 

Cissa,  sky  blue.  Faix  de  TEurope,  white. 

Cosmos,  deep  rose.  Pelissier,  very  dark  red. 

Czar  Peter,  porcelain  lilac.  Pieneman,  deep  rich  blue. 
Fabiola,  pink,  carmine  striped.  Queen  Victoria,  white. 

Garrick,  double,  blue.  Seraphine,  very  delicate  pink. 

General  Pelissier,  light  blue.  Veronica,  carmine  red. 

Gertrude,  rosy  pink.  Vesta,  White. 

Ida,  fine  yellow.  Von     SchiUer,     deep     crimson 

striped. . 

N.  T.  Kidder  carried  off  the  Society's  first  prize  for  twelve 
pots  of  Hyacinths ;  C.  H.  Hovey  the  second ;  and  C.  M.  Hovey 
the  third.  N.  T.  Kidder  took  the  first  prize  for  six  pots  of  Hya- 
cinths ;  Edwin  Fewkes  the  second,  and  C.  M.  Hovey  the  third. 
CM.  Hovey  took  the  first  prize  for  three  pots  of  Hyacinths ; 
N.  T.  Kidder  the  second,  and  C.  H.  Hovey  the  third.  C.  M. 
Hovey  took  the  first  prize  for  one  Hyacinth,  and  C.  H. 
Hovey  the  second.  N.  T.  Kidder  took  the  first  and  second 
prizes  for  a  pan  of  ten  Hyacinths,  and  C.  M.  Hovey  the  third. 

Tulips,  in  pots,  were  shown  in  great  profusion  by  CM.  Hovey,  N. 
T.  Kidder,  and  C  H.  Hovey.  The  show  of  Narcissus,  Daffbdils,  and 
Jonquils,  by  C  M.  Hovey,  was  superb,  and  the  general  display  of 
spring  bulbs  by  him  was  grand  in  the  extreme.  Lilies  of  the  Val- 
ley, in  pots,  very  fully  fiowered  and  very  fragrant,  were  exhibited 
by  Jackson  Dawson,  E.  L.  Beard,  and  C  M.  Hovey,  and  Ane- 
mones by  Jackson  Dawson. 
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After  following  the  Schedule  of  Prizes  in  the  above  report,  we 
noticed  that  a  great  many  other  plants  of  special  merit  were  placed 
on  the  stands  and  tables,  but  space  will  not  allow  of  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  them ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Spring  Exhibition  of  this 
year  will  long  be  remembered  as  being  replete  with  everything  es- 
sential to  make  it  appreciated  by  the  public,  and  well  worthy  of 
our  Society. 

April  8.  CM.  Hovey  entered  for  the  Prospective  Prize  his  seedling 
Camellia,  Florence  Hovey ;  color  mauve  crimson,  flower  large  and 
symmetrical.  Mrs.  F.  B.  Hayes  exhibited  some  very  fine  flowers  of 
Himalayan  Rhododendrons,  such  as  B.  Henderianuniy  R.  Veitchi- 
anum^  R.  arboreum^  R.jasminoidea^  etc. ;  also  a  good  variety  of  cut 
flowers  of  Hoses,  Azaleas,  Lapagerias,  etc.  Mrs.  £.  M.  Gill  was 
awarded  a  First  Class  Certificate  of  Merit  for  a  seedling  Amaryllis — 
Italia — ^beautifully  striped  with  crimson  on  a  white  ground,  clear  in 
color,  vigorous  in  habit  and  of  a  good  form.  A.  W.  Spencer  and 
F.  L.  Ames  each  exhibited  well  flowered  plants  of  Dendrobium 
chrysoioxum ;  Edwin  Fewkes  pots  of  tulips,  and  Miss  S.  W.  Story 
cut  flowers  in  variety.  Jackson  Dawson  presented  a  noble  plant 
of  Rosa  muUiflora^  from  Japan.  The  flowers  are  white,  single, 
and  in  great  panicles,  very  fragrant :  it  is  a  splendid  lawn  plant, 
being  entirely  hardy  in  this  climate.  This  plant  had,  by  careful 
computation,  two  thousand  four  hundred  flowers  and  buds  on  it, 
and  was  awarded  a  First  Class  Certificate  of  Merit. 

April  10.  A  very  large  collection  of  pans  of  forced  hardy 
plants  was  presented  by  W.  A.  Manda,  among  which  were  Aqui- 
legia  oxypetdla,  A.  glandulosa  and  A.  coendea.  A,  glandtdosa 
was  particularly  fine ;  color  light  blue,  tipped  with  white ;  large 
flowers,  and  dwarf  in  habit.  A  First  Class  Certificate  of  Merit 
was  awarded  for  it.  C.  M.  Hovey  contributed  a  collection  of  Cam- 
ellia blooms,  a  seedling  Amaryllis,  and  Rhododendron  Countess 
of  Sefton.  Miss  S.  W.  Story  and  S.  S.  Hovey  brought  a  variety 
of  cut  flowers. 

April  17,  Robert  T.  Jackson  was  awarded  a  First  Class  Certificate 
of  Merit  for  Primula  viacosa  var.  nivalis ;  pure  white  in  color ; 
flowers  compact,  foliage  thick  and  glossy,  and  plant  dwarf  in  habit. 
Mr.  Jackson  also  showed  a  collection  of  polyanthus  primroses,  includ- 
ing Grolden  Laced  and  Hose-in-hose.  E.  Sheppard  showed  four- 
teen new  varieties  of  Pelargoniums  in  fine  large  trusses ;    also, 
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Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  and  Heaths.  £•  H.  Hitchings  made 
qnite  an  interesting  display  of  that  harbinger  of  Spring,  the  He- 
pcUica  triloba^  both  blue  and  white ;  also,  Tassilago,  etc. 

April  24,  C.  M.  Hovey  entered  for  the  Prospective  Prize  the 
seedling  Azalea  Memory  of  Mrs.  HoTcy ;  color  white,  with  lower  lip 
shaded  greenish  yellow.  He  also  showed  Azaleas  Eulalia  Hovey 
and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Carter,  and  a  plant  of  Rhododendron  Dachess  of 
Sutherland.  Miss  A.  C.  Eenrick  showed  blooms  of  Magnolia 
conapicwi  and  Mrs.  F.  B.  Hayes  a  plant  of  Rhododendron  Conn- 
tess  of  Haddington.  Mrs.  P.  D.  Richards  exhibited  native  flowers 
in  variety  and  and  a  lai^e  collection  of  Ferns,  Mosses,  etc.,  from 
the  wOd  woods. 

May  1.  As  usual  at  this  season  of  the  year,  aU  cultivators  of  the 
soil  are  so  busy  in  their  gardens  and  greenhouses  that  they  do  not 
find  time  to  devote  to  our  Saturday  exhibitions.  Consequently 
the  contributions  have  been  somewhat  curtailed  of  late ;  and  more 
particularly  today,  when  only  two  exhibitors  appeared,  Mrs.  E.  M. 
Gill  and  Miss  S.  W.  Story;  each  of  whom  exhibited  cut  flowers  in 
variety.  In  Mrs.  Gill's  collection  we  noticed  some  good  large 
pansies. 

MAY  EXHIBITION. 

May  8. 

This  being  a  '^  prize  day,"  although  every  one  having  to  do  with 
plants  and  flowers  is  very  busy  at  this  season  of  the  year,  a  fair 
show  was  made,  which  resulted  in  drawing  a  goodly  attendance, 
notwithstanding  the  weather  was  rainy.  C.  M.  Hovey  was  the 
only  exhibitor  of  Pelargoniums  in  pots ;  and  although  his  plants 
did  not  show  that  superior  excellence  in  cultivation  usually  seen  in 
his  exhibits  he  was  awarded  the  first  and  second  prizes  for  Fancy 
and  Zonale  Classes.  Mr.  Hovey  was  also  awarded  the  second  and 
third  prizes  for  three  Indian  Azaleas,  the  first  prize  not  being 
awarded.  N.  T.  Kidder  received  the  first  prize  for  a  single  plant 
of  Azalea,  the  variety  being  Distinction ;  and  Hon.  Marshall  P. 
Wilder  took  the  second  prize  with  Louis  Van  Houtte.  C.  M. 
Hovey's  first  prize  collection  of  Hardy  Bulbs  was  very  good, 
while  J.  H.  Woodford's  second  prize  collection  was  only  ordinary. 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill  received  the  first  prize  for  a  Basket  of  Flowers. 
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Her  collection  of  fifty  blooms  of  Pansies  was  composed  of  very 
large  and  fine  specimens,  and  she  received  the  first  prize  for  the 
same ;  J.  H.  Woodford  being  second,  and  £.  Sheppard  third. 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants  were  exhibited  in  great  profusion ; 
these  are  to  be  commended  for  permanent  gardens,  as  a  judicious 
selection  will  insure  continuous  bloom  throughout  the  whole  sea- 
son. 

The  collection  of  Orchid  blooms  from  David  Allan  was  a  lovely 
feature  of  this  exhibition,  and  was  greatly  admired.  Mrs.  F.  B. 
Hayes  sent  a  fine  coUection  of  greenhouse  and  hardy  flowers, 
among  which  were  Himalayan  Rhododendrons,  Double  Flowering 
Cherries,  (the  common  and  Waterer's  varieties),  Magnolias^ 
Daphne  Cneorum^  and  Japan  Pears  with  very  large  and  showy 
flowers.  N.  T.  Kidder  exhibited  fine  Gloxinias;  and  David 
Allan  some  good  Auriculas.  This  plant  is  hardy  when  protected 
from  the  sun  by  shading  with  evei^reen  boughs.  E.  Sheppard 
showed  fine  trusses  of  Pelargoniums. 

The  collection  of  Herbaceous  Plants  and  Shrubs  shown  by  W.  A. 
Manda,  from  the  Botanic  Garden,  was  very  interesting.  Robert 
Manning  brought  a  large  vase  of  cultivated  Trillium  grandiflo- 
rurriy  which  was  remarkably  flue  and  showed  a  decided  improvement 
in  consequence  of  generous  garden  treatment.  Wild  flowers  were 
shown  by  Mrs.  P.  D.  Richards,  E.  H.  Hitcbings,  and  C.  W.  San- 
derson. The  display  was  large  and  varied,  and  attracted  much 
attention.  Prof.  W.  P.  Wilson  sent  from  North  Carolina  Asarum 
Canadense^  A.  arifoUum^  (Wild  Ginger),  and  Chrysoganum 
Virginianum.  There  were  cut  flowers  in  profusion  from  Miss 
S.  W.  Story,  J.  H.  Woodford,  and  Mrs.  L.  P.  Weston. 

May  15.  The  exhibition  of  Herbaceous  Perennials  and  other 
hardy  plants  and  shrubs  was  remarkably  good  today.  The  Flower- 
ing Apples  shown  by  Mrs.  F.  B.  Hayes  deserve  special  notice,  as 
they  are  very  floriferous  and  highly  ornamental  as  lawn  trees. 
Miss  A.  C.  Kenrick  showed  blooms  of  Magnolia  Sotdangeana^  M. 
Lennei^  and  M.  specioaa.  Cut  flowers  were  shown  in  profusion  by 
Mrs.  L.  P.  Weston,  Mrs.  E.  S.  Joyce,  and  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill. 

May  22.  As  the  Spring  progressed,  the  interest  in  our  Saturday 
exhibitions  increased.  Another  interesting  and  instructive  show  of 
garden  shrubs,  herbaceous  plants,  and  wild  flowers,  was  made 
today,  and  a  great  number  of  appreciative  visitors  were  present. 
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Among  the  numerous  collection  from  the  Botanic  Garden  were 
Iris  Iberica  and  some  splendid  Cactus  blooms.  From  the  Arnold 
Arboretum  Jackson  Dawson  brought  eight  varieties  of  Lilacs, 
some  of  them  much  superior  to  any  now  in  general  cultivation  — 
notably  Syringa  pubescens  and  8>  vUloaa. 

J.  W.  Manning  also  showed  a  large  number  of  Flowering 
Shrubs,  all  of  which  were  named.  The  other  contributors  were 
Miss  S.  W.  Story,  J.  H.  Woodford,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  Edwin 
Sheppard,  Mrs.  L.  P.  Weston,  and  E.  H.  Hitchings.  Mrs.  P. 
D.  Richards  brought  fifty  species  of  wild  flowers,  including  ten 
varieties  of  native  violets.  James  W.  Clark  brought  the  Wild 
Mandrake,  {Podophyllum  peUatum)y  Mrs.  H.  L.  T.  Wolcott,  Pan- 
sies ;  CM.  Hovey,  a  Hydrangea  and  Tulips ;  and  Frank  Forbes  a 
bouquet  of  wild  flowers.  . 

May  29.  The  exhibition  was  enlivened  by  a  grand  collection 
of  forty-three  named  varieties  of  tender  Rhododendrons  and 
seventy-two  varieties  of  hardy  kinds,  the  first  of  the  season,  fh>m 
H.  H.  Hunnewell,  foreshadowing  what  might  be  expected  at  the 
prize  exhibition  for  this  class  of  shrubs  on  the  next  Saturday. 

Mrs.  F.  B.  Hayes  also  contributed  a  large  collection  of  flowers 
and  foliage  from  trees  and  shrubs,  among  which  were  twelve  va- 
rieties of  Japan  Maples,  four  varieties  of  Hawthorns,  six  varieties 
of  Lilacs,  and  three  varieties  of  Horse  Chestnuts.  Hon.  Marshall 
P.  Wilder  sent  a  large  collection  of  Tree  Pseonies,  among  which 
was  a  fine  seedling  named  for  him  by  the  originator,  Dr.  J.  P. 
Elrtland,  and  a  seedling  of  his  own,  named  Mima. 

J.  W.  Manning  made  an  interesting  show  of  herbaceous  plants, 
and  he  was  awarded  a  First  Class  Certificate  of  Merit  for  Onosma 
stellidcUa.  The  same  award  was  made  for  GaiUardia  grandtflora 
maxima^  to  W.  A.  Manda ;  who  staged  a  large  collection  of  her- 
baceous plants  besides.  J.  H.  Woodford  showed  six  pans  of  Clem- 
atis, in  great  variety.  E.  H.  Hitchings  showed  a  fine  collection 
of  native  plants,  including  a  large  vase  of  Azalea  nudifloray  very 
beautiful  and  fragrant. 

RHODODENDRON  SHOW. 

Jttne  5. 

This  Exhibition  of  Rhododendrons  was  the  most  extensive  and 
complete  within  the  recollection  of  the  oldest  members  of  our  So- 
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ciety.  The  largest  contributor  to  this  grand  show  was  H.  H-  Hun- 
newell,  who  placed  in  the  Society's  vases  over  one  hundred  named 
varieties  of  tender  and  an  equal  number  of  hardy  kinds,  which, 
with  a  line  of  brilliant  Azaleas  between,  completely  filled  a 
large  table  running  the  whole  length  of  our  hall.  In  view  of  this 
unprecedented  display,  your  Committee  voted  unanimously  that  the 
very  highest  tribute  of  appreciation  within  their  power  should  be  con- 
ferred upon  this  sumptuous  exhibition,  and  therefore  the  Society's 
Gold  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Hunnewell,  for  his  magnificent 
display. 

Some  of  the  most  beautifbl  varieties   (nearly  all  half-hardy) 
were  as  follows : 


Bacchus. 
Baron  Schroeder. 
Baroness  Rothschild. 
Crown  Prince. 
Duchess  of  Bedford. 
Duchess  of  Edinburgh. 
F.  D.  Godman. 
Frederick  Waterer. 
George  Paul. 
Helen  Waterer. 
James  Mcintosh. 
John  Walter. 
Kate  Waterer. 


Lady  Grey  Egerton. 
Marie  Stuart. 
Martin  F.  Sutton. 
Michael  Waterer. 
Mrs.  Arthur  Hunnewell. 
Mrs.  W.  Agnew. 
Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge. 
Ralph  Sanders. 
Sigismund  Rucker. 
Sir  Joseph  Whitworth. 
William  Austin. 
W.  E.  Gladstone. 


Most  of  the  prizes  for  Rhododendrons  were  taken  by  Mrs.  F.  B. 
Hayes,  she  having  filled  a  large  table  with  these  blooms ;  which, 
taken  with  the  other  fiowers  shown  by  her,  made  by  themselves  a 
grand  exhibition.     Some  of  the  finest  of  her  varieties  were 


Auguste  Van  Geert. 
Austin  Layard. 

Baroness  Lionel  de  Rothschild. 
Brice  Findlay. 
Charlie  Waterer. 
Countess  of  Cadogan. 
Countess  of  Ilchester. 
Countess  of  Normanton. 
Duchess  of  Bedford. 


Duke  of  Portland. 
Earl  Cadogan. 
Earl  Haddington. 
E.  W.  Waterer. 
Frank  GK>mer  Waterer. 
Jack  Waterer. 
John  Maclure. 
Lady  Harcourt. 
Lady  How. 
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Lord  Selborae.  Oliver  Haywood. 

Lord  Wolseley.  Omer  Pacha. 

Marchioness  of  Lansdowne.  P.  H.  Waterer. 

Miss  Alice  de  Rothschild.  Princess  Louise. 

Mrs.  F.  Hankey.  Princess  of  Wales. 

Mrs.  Layard.  Purity. 

Mrs.  Russell  Sturgis.  Robert  Mamook. 

Mrs.  Tom  Agnew.  Samuel  Morley. 

Mrs.  Tritton.  %  Sir  Richard  Wallace. 

Mrs.  Williams.  The  Queen. 

Nero.  Victoria. 

Mrs.  Hayes,  E.  Sheppard,  and  C.  M.  Hovey  showed  some  fine 
trusses  of  Azaleas.  Tree  Paeonies  were  shown  by  Hon.  Marshall 
P.  Wilder ;  German  Iris  by  A.  H.  Fewkes  and  J.  W.  Manning ; 
Clematis  in  variety  by  J.  H.  Woodford ;  Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs 
by  J.  W.  Manning ;  one  hundred  bottles  of  cut  flowers,  each,  J^y 
Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood,  Mrs.  L.  P.  Weston  and  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill ; 
Native  Plants  by  Mrs.  P.  D.  Richards  and  E.  H.  Hltchings. 

A  varied  collection,  and  one  of  unusual  excellence  was  brought 
from  the  Botanic  Garden  by  W.  A.  Manda ;  included  in  it  was 
a  lai^e  plant  of  Sarracenia  Jlava^  well  flowered,  for  which  he  was 
awarded  a  Bronze  Medal.  W.  H.  Spooner  exhibited  the  Stanwell 
Perpetual  Scotch  Rose,  which  is  hardy,  fragrant,  and  a  perpetual 
bloomer. 

Denys  Zimgiebel  was  awarded  a  First  Class  Certificate  of 
Merit  for  Myosotis  Empress ;  a  new  kind,  of  deep  blue  color. 

Jackson  Dawson  brought  from  the  Arnold  Arboretum  eighteen 
new  seedling  Rhododendrons,  for  which  he  was  awarded  a  Silver 
Medal.  He  also  exhibited  a  very  large  collection  of  beautiful 
new  flowering  shrubs,  all  named. 

Sewall  Fisher  exhibited  seven  varieties  of  new  seedling  Carna- 
tions possessing  good  qualities  sufficient  to  warrant  the  Commit- 
tee in  awarding  the  Society's  Bronze  Medal. 

E.  L.  Beard  staged  five  well  bloomed  plants  of  CcMeya  Mendelii. 
There  were  a  great  many  other  interesting  features  in  this  exhibi- 
tion, which,  coupled  with  those  of  the  preceding  one  as  noted, 
have  made  these  days  memorable  in  the  history  of  our  Society. 
They  mark  many  degrees  of  progress  in  the  cultivation  of  Hardy 
Flowering  Shrubs. 
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Mrs.  P.  D.  Richards  staged  aboat  seventy  species  and  varieties 
of  Native  Plants,  including  nearly  all  that  were  then  in  blossom  in 
this  vicinity ;  a  very  interesting  collection  for  the  stndent,  as  they 
were  all  named.  £.  H.  Hitchings  also  presented  a  large  collec- 
tion of  named  native  flowers,  including  eight  native  Orchids, 
viz: 

Arethusa  bulbosa^  Oypripedium  pubeacens  (rare), 

Calypso  barealiSj  Liparia  liliifolia^ 

GoraUorhiza  tnnato,  Q/rchia  apectcibiliSy 

Oypripedium  aoauU^  Pogonia  verticiUata. 

June  12.  The  interest  in  floriculture  was  certainly  on  the  in- 
crease, for  this  exhibition  was  the  best  we  have  ever  seen 
when  not  a  ''prize  day" — although  the  grand  show  of  roses, 
made  by  our  principal  growers,  was  only  a  forerunner  of  the 
''  feast  of  roses  "  to  occur  at  the  Annual  Rose  Exhibition  a  few 
days  later. 

Extensive  displays  of  roses  were  made  by  W.  H.  Spooner, 
Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  B.  6.  Smith,  and  J.  S.  Richards.  Among 
Mr.  Spooner's  collection  we  noticed  several  fine  varieties  of  Moss 
Roses.  John  B.  Moore  &  Son  contributed  Paul's  new  single  Hy- 
brid Perpetual  Roses,  White  and  Cvimson.  Jackson  Dawson 
brought  from  the  Arnold  Arboretum  a  collection  of  nineteen 
species  of  roses,  which  were  of  great  interest  to  botanists. 

H.  H.  Hunnewell  contributed  seventy  named  varieties  of  Rho- 
dodendrons ;  the  following  were  noted  as  among  the  finest : 

Duchess  of  Connaught,  Mrs.  Walter, 

Jack  Waterer,  Purity, 

Madame  Cavalho,  The  Queen. 
Marshall  Brooks, 

Mrs.  F.  B.  Hayes  also  sent  a  splendid  collection  of  Rhododen- 
drons ;  some  of  the  more  striking  were 

Charles  Noble,  Mrs.  Heywood, 

Congestum  nigrum,  Oculatum  nigrum, 

Conspicua,  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth  (very 
Delicatissimum,  dark  color) . 

Fastuosum  flore  pleno.  Surprise  (very  fine  truss), 

John  Spencer,  William  Cowper. 
Lady  Rowe, 
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Mrs.  Hayes  was  awarded  a  First  Class  Certificate  of  Merit  for 
a  new  seedling  Clematis,  flowers  very  large,  oolor  light  lavender 
with  purplish  bars ;  a  very  handsome  flower. 

F.  C.  Hook  exhibited  a  lai*ge  collection  of  Aqailegias,  of  clear 
delicate  colors,  flne  forms,  and  in  great  variety ;  for  which  he  was 
awarded  a  First  Class  Certificate  of  Merit.  Jackson  Dawson 
showed  a  new  Hydrangea  from  China,  hardy,  and  of  a  soft  yel- 
low color,  for  which  the  same  award  was  made.  He  also  showed 
a  large  collection  of  hardy  flowering  shrubs,  gathered  from  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe. 

W.  A.  Manda  brought  from  the  Botanic  Garden  an  interesting 
collection  of  herbaceous  plants.  J.  W.  Manning  had  also  a  large 
collection  of  plants  of  the  same  class ;  among  them  we  noticed  a 
fine  spike  of  Lilium  monadelphum.  Collections  of  cut  flowers 
were  shown  by  Miss  S.  W.  Story,  Mrs.  L.  P.  Weston,  Mrs.  E.  S. 
Joyce,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood,  and  Miss  E.  M.  Har- 
ris. E.  H.  Hitchings  brought  wild  flowers  from  the  woods,  in- 
cluding a  large  vase  of  KcUmia  kUifolia. 

June  19.  It  is  not  usually  the  case  that  flowers  in  great  vari- 
ety are  brought  in  on  the  Saturday  just  preceding  one  of  our 
great  prize  exhibitions,  but  today  proved  an  exception,  for  very 
interesting  collections  from  various  exhibitors  were  presented. 
Among  them  was  a  fine  display  of  Aquilegias  horn  A.  H.  Fewkes, 
to  which  was  awarded  a  First  Class  Certificate  of  Merit.  Mr. 
Fewkes  also  showed  five  varieties  of  good  Moss  Roses,  and  vari- 
ous other  fiowers. 

J.W.  Manning  exhibited  nine  varieties  of  Herbaceous  Paeonies — 
Sulphurea,  Alba,  Old  Pink,  Claptoniana,  Fulgida,  Humeii,  Louis 
Van  Houtte,  Bicolor,  and  Delachii.  William  Hobson  showed 
thirty-three  varieties  of  Dianthus  barbatus,  and  B.  G.  Smith  a 
large  collection  of  Roses,  Paeonies,  etc.  E.  H.  Hitchings  brought 
a  large  collection  of  wild  fiowers,  including  Kalmia  latifolia  of  a 
very  deep  pink  color. 

ROSE  AND  STRAWBERRY  EXHIBITION. 

June  22  and  23. 

The  Annual  Exhibition  of  Roses,  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants, 
and  Cut  Flowers,  at  this  season  of  the  year  is  looked  forward  to 
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by  all  lovers  of  the  beautiful  in '  nature  as  an  event  of  great 
importance.  Great  anxiety  is  also  manifested  by  the  expected 
exhibitors,  and  much  care  is  exercised  in  the  selection  of  the  vari- 
ous specimens  for  exhibition.  The  season  has  been  propitious, 
and  the  ^^  Queen  of  Flowers"  is  dressed  in  her  best  robes  waiting 
only  the  gardener's  pleasure  when  she  shall  be  introduced  to  her 
admirers  at  the  Hall.  The  various  exhibits  are  arranged  and  the 
large  hall  is  completely  filled  with  a  collection  of  floral  beauty 
unrivalled  by  any  previous  exhibition. 

Beginning  with  the  schedule  numbers  in  order,  the  awards  were 
as  follows : 

Htbbid  Perpetual  Roses. — ^To  Wart^n  Heustis  &  Son,  the  first 
prize  for  twelve  Merveille  de  Lyon ;  these  were  superb,  both  in 
size  and  color.  David  Allan  and  John  B.  Moore  &  Son,  for  Alfred 
Colomb ;  David  Allan,  and  Mrs.  F.  B.  Hayes,  for  Baroness  Boths- 
child ;  Mrs.  F.  B.  Hayes,  and  John  B.  Moore  &  Son,  for  John 
Hopper ;  W.  H.  Spooner,  for  Merveille  de  Lyon ;  Mrs.  F.  B. 
Hayes,  and  David  Allan,  for  Mad.  Gabriel  Luizet :  J.  B.  Moore  ds 
Son,  for  Mad.  Victor  Verdier ;  J.  B.  Moore  &  Son,  for  Thomas 
Mills ;  W.  H.  Spooner,  for  six  new  varieties  sent  out  since  1882. 

For  seventy-two  blooms,  J.  B.  Moore  &  Son  were  awarded  the 
first  prize,  and  Warren  Heustis  &  Son  the  second.  For  thirty-six 
blooms,  J.  S.  Richards  took  the  first  prize,  and  J.  B.  Moore  &  Son 
the  second.  For  eighteen  blooms,  W.  H.  Spooner  received  the  first 
prize,  and  J.  S.  Richards  the  second.  For  nine  blooms,  J.  S. 
Richards  received  the  first  prize,  and  Mrs.  F.  B.  Hayes  the  second. 
For  six  Moss  Roses,  J.  B.  Moore  &  Son  received  the  first  prize. 
For  three  varieties  of  Moss  Roses,  in  clusters,  Edwin  Fewkes  re- 
ceived the  first  prize,  J.  B.  Moore  &  Son  the  second,  and  W.  H. 
Spooner  the  third.  For  the  display  of  Hybrid  Tea  Roses,  J.  S. 
Richards  was  first,  and  Warren  Heustis  &  Son  second.  For  the 
general  display,  filling  one  hundred  bottles,  W.  H.  Spooner  was 
first,  J.  S.  Richards  second,  J.  B.  Moore  &  Son  third,  Edwin 
Fewkes  fourth,  and  B.  G.  Smith  fifth. 

One  of  the  gi^eat  features  of  the  Rose  Show  was  the  spirited 
competition  for  the  special  prizes  offered  by  the  Society.  These 
prizes  were  of  such  value  as  to  call  forth  the  best  exertions  of  our 
rose  growers,  and  a  lively  contest  was  the  result ;  and  a  lai^e  col- 
lection of  splendid  blooms  was  staged. 

The  first  prize  for  twenty-four  blooms  of  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses 
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(no  duplicates)  was  awarded  to  David  Allan ;  the  second  prize  to 
J.  S.  Richards. 

The  prize  for  twelve  varieties  of  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses,  to  J. 
L.  Gardner. 

The  prize  for  eighteen  varieties  of  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses,  to 
J.  S.  Richards. 

The  prize  for  six  varieties  of  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses,  to  J.  B. 
Moore  &  Son. 

The  prize  for  a  general  display  of  Roses  grown  in  open  culture — 
all  classes  except  Hybrid  and  Moss,  to  C.  M.  Hovey. 

The  prize  for  a  Table  Decoration  of  Roses,  to  J.  H.  Woodford. 

The  first  prize  for  twenty-four  varieties  of  Hybrid  Perpetual 
Roses,  by  an  amateur,  to  J.  L.  Gardner;  the  second  to  J.  S. 
Richards. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. —  The  first  prize  for  five  was 
awarded  to  J.  L.  Gardner,  who  also  took  the  first  prize  for  a  Speci- 
men Flowering  Plant  with  Rhynchospermum  jaaminoidea, 

F.  L.  Ames  took  the  first  prize  for  a  Specimen  Foliage  Plant, 
and  C.  M.  Hovey  the  second ;  the  plant  in  both  cases  beiug 
Dracama  LindenL 

Orchids. — ^F.  L.  Ames  was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  twelve 
Orchids,  viz:  — 

Aerides  expansum^  Epidendrum  vUeUinum  majus. 

Cattleya  Menddiiy  Loelia  Schroederi^ 

Cymbidium  Lowianum^  MaadevaUia  Harryana, 

Cypripedium  barbcUum  superbum^  Odontoglossum  Alexandroe, 
Oypripedium  caudatum  roseunij       Odontoglossum  Cobbianum^ 
Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum.  Vdnda  tricolor. 

The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  David  Allan. 
The  first  prize  for  six  Orchids  was  awarded  to  David  Allan  ; 
the  second  prize  to  F.  L.  Ames ;  and  the  third  to  Thomas  Greaves. 
F.  L.  Ames  took  the  first  prize  for  a  specimen  Orchid  with 
Lcelia  purpurata^  and  Thomas  Greaves  the  second  with  Cattleya 
Mendelii, 

Herbaceous  Peonies. —  The  first  prize  was  awai'ded  to  John 
C.  Hovey  for  a  very  fine  assortment,  as  follows : — 
Cambridge,  Perfection , 

Dorchester,  Rosea  Elegans, 

F.  B.  Hayes,  Rubra  Superba, 

Grandiflora,  Festiva, 

Norfolk,  Spleudens. 
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The  first  eight  in  the  list  are  seedlings,  raised  by  John  Richard- 
son of  Dorchester,  and  are  not  only  remarkable  for  their  very  doable 
fine  forms  and  brilliant  colored  flowers,  but  also  for  their  great  size 
when  compared  with  most  of  the  imported  varieties.  A  number  of 
them  have  been  exhibited  and  noticed  in  former  reports  of  our  Com- 
mittee, viz. :  Perfection  was  awarded  a  Silver  Medal  in  1869  ; 
Dorchester  received  a  First  Class  Certificate  of  Merit  in  1870 ; 
Rubra  Superba  the  same  in  1871,  and  Grandiflora  the  same  in 
1888. 

The  second  prize  went  to  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder. 

Sweet  Williams. — The  prizes  were  awarded  to  E.  Sheppard, 
L.  W.  Goodell,  and  Edwin  Fewkes,  in  order  as  named. 

Vase  of  Flowers.  —  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  took  the  first  prize, 
Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood  the  second  and  Miss  S.  W.  Story  the  third. 

A  Bronze  Medal  was  awarded  to  Edwin  Fewkes  &  Son  for 
Delphiniums  having  splendid  compact  spikes  and  beautiful  colors. 
Denys  Zirngiebel  showed  Delphinium  Breckii^  the  new  Clove 
Pink  Mrs.  Simkins,  and  an  improved  Candytuft.  Robert  Man- 
ning exhibited  a  large  vase  of  Actinidia  polygama,  in  fine  bloom, 
which  was  much  admired.  This  is  a  comparatively  new  climber 
from  Japan,  not  only  beautiful  in  flower  and  foliage  but  (when 
the  pistillate  and  staminate  parts  are  both  present)  producing 
fVuit  of  pleasant  flavor. 

W.  A.  Manda  made  a  fine  display,  from  the  Botanic  Garden,  of 
orchids,  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  and  cut  flowers.  David 
Allan's  orchids  were  again  shown  interspersed  with  ferns,  palms, 
and  cut  flowers,  which  gave  his  collection  a  verj'  beautiful  appear- 
ance. 

Mrs.  P.  D.  Richards,  Miss  Mary  L.  Vinal,  and  E.  H.  Hitch- 
ings  brought  great  quantities  of  wild  flowers  from  the  woods, 
which  attracted  much  attention.  Numerous  other  contributors 
made  excellent  displays  of  flowers,  the  aggregate  of  which,  added  to 
the  graceful  decorations  of  the  Hall,  produced  a  grand  effect, 
fully  appreciated  by  a  large  number  of  visitors. 

July  3  will  long  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  ^^  rosy  **  days  ol 
the  year.  Since  the  grand  annual  show  on  the  22d  and  2dd  of 
June,  your  Committee  had  caused  to  be  constructed  a  stage,  run- 
ning the  whole  length  of  the  centre  table  in  the  Lower  Hall,  for  the 
purpose  of  exhibiting  roses  in  the  Society's  vases,  singly,  and  in 
a  manner  such  as  to  give  visitors  a  chance  to  study  each  rose  by 
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itself,  and  to  see  the  beauty  of  each  individual  flower.  The  vet- 
eran rose-growers  were  appealed  to,  and  they  came  forth  in  their 
strength,  contributing  not  less  than  seven  hundred  of  the  choicest 
blooms,  which  made  the  hall  not  only  radiant  'with  beauty  but 
redolent  with  their  delicious  fragrance.  Your  Committee  feel  con- 
siderably elated  at  the  success  of  this  arrangement,  for  it  was 
conceded  by  all  who  saw  it  to  be  the  very  best  table  of  Roses  ever 
exhibited  before  our  Society . 

A  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  to  John  B.  Moore  &  Son  for  their 
grand  show,  comprising  one  hundred  and  sixty  named  varieties  of 
Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses,  with  a  large  number  of  duplicates. 

J.  S.  Richards  staged  over  two  hundred  unnamed  varieties  of 
Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses,  and  he  wits  awarded  a  Bronze  Medal. 
Warren  Heustis  &  Son  staged  fifty  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses,  and 
Mrs.  F.  B.  Hayes  sent  in  about  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

This  exhibition  comprised  in  its  entirety  a  ^^  feast  of  roses  " 
never  to  be  forgotten.  It  was  undoubtedly  the  finest  display  of 
roses,  considering  the  lateness  of  the  season,  ever  made  in  this 
country. 

A  wonderful  and  novel  display  of  hardy  Alpine  Sempervivums 
was  made  by  John  C.  Hovey,  comprising  forty-five  species  and 
varieties ;  and  he  was  awarded  a  Bronze  Medal.  The  names  are 
as  follows : 


Acuminatum. 

Arachnoideum. 

Arenarium. 

Assimile. 

Arvernense. 

Boutignianum. 

Braunii. 

Calcareum. 

Chiysanthum. 

Compactum. 

Comutum. 

DoUianum. 

Elegans. 

Fimbriatum. 

Flagelliforme. . 

Glaucum. 


Globiferum. 

Grandifiorum. 

Heterotrichum. 

Heuffeli. 

Hirtum. 

Hispidum. 

Hutesi. 

Longifolium. 

Lamotti. 

Montanum. 

Neilrichi. 

Niederi. 

Patens. 

Pilosella. 

Powelli. 

Reginae  Amaliee. 
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Rubicunda.  Spinosum. 

RathenicQm .  Stenopetalum. 

Bapestre.  Tectorum. 

Schlehani.  Tectornm  rasticam. 

Snittspani.  Tomentosam. 

Sordidam.  Triste. 
Soboliferum. 

John  L.  Gardner  was  awarded  a  Silver  Medal  for  Japan  Irises 
{Iris  Koempferi)^  shown  in  rose  boxes;  they  were  remarkably 
fine  blooms  of  this  species. 

This  day  also  marked  the  beginning  of  oar  weekly  Saturday 
shows ;  and  as  our  report  is  liable  to  be  too  verbose  for  publication 
if  we  enter  into  detail  with  each  exhibition,  we  will  only  notice 
those  features  of  each  presenting  uncommon  interest.  The  prizes 
are  always  recorded,  and  as  the  Committee's  record  list  is  printed 
herewith  for  the  information  of  those  interested,  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary in  this  report  to  detail  the  names  of  all  the  prize-takers. 

July  10.  Japan  Irises  were  shown  today  by  John  L.  Gardner, 
James  F.  C.  Hyde,  and  E.  Fewkes  &  Son.  Those  shown  by  Mr. 
Gardner  were  magnificent  blooms  and  gave  evidence  of  great  skill 
in  cultivation. 

John  B.  Moore  &  Son  showed  several  large  vases  of  superior 
blooms  of  Hybrid  Pei-petual  Roses. 

Samuel  P.  Fowler  was  awarded  a  Firat  Class  Certificate  of 
Merit  for  seedling  Asdepias  tuherosa  of  various  shades  of  yellow. 

The  collections  of  Flowering  Shrubs  and  Plants  from  the  Arnold 
Arboretum  and  Botanic  Garden,  and  the  displays  of  Hardy  Her- 
baceous Plants  and  Native  Plants  by  our  usual  exhibitors,  were  all 
quite  fhll  and  received  favorable  comment  from  a  large  attendance 
of  visitors. 

July  17  was  Prize  Day  for  Hollyhocks,  and  the  display  was  very 
large.  Besides  those  offered  for  prizes,  collections  were  shown  by 
C.  F.  Curtis,  W.  S.  Ward,  George  Seaverns,  Miss  E.  M.  Harris, 
and  Mrs.  E.  S.  Joyce.  The  show  of  wild  flowers  was  also  very 
flill.  Mrs.  Richards'  collection  comprised  between  sixty  and 
seventy  species.  Mrs.  H.  D.  Wilmarth  presented  a  large  vase  of 
the  beautiful  Sahhatia  chloroidea^  including  a  white  variety. 
Frank  C.  Hyde  showed  about  one  hundred  species  and  varieties  of 
wild  flowers.  The  displays  of  herbaceous  plants  were  also  large 
and  good. 
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Jolj  24  was  Prize  Day  for  Perennial  Phlox  and  Sweet  Peas. 
The  latter  flower  has  deservedly  come  to  the  front  of  late,  and  is 
being  very  greatly  improved.  We  noticed  in  M.  B.  Faxon's  dis- 
play twelve  named  kinds,  some  of  them  very  beautifully  colored. 
We  look  for  much  more  extended  cultivation  of  this  very  fragrant 
flower  in  the  immediate  future.  The  display  of  Hollyhocks  was 
also  very  fine,  particularly  the  exhibit  made  by  J.  F.  C.  Hyde,  for 
which  he  was  awarded  a  First  Class  Certificate  of  Merit. 

Rare  plants  exhibited  today  were  a  great  attraction.  F.  L. 
Ames  presented  GaUUya  OcbskelUana  with  fifty-one  gorgeous 
flowers,  and  he  was  awarded  the  Society's  Silver  Medal.  David 
Allan  showed  GhrammatophyUum  EUiaii^  a  new  orchid  from  Mad  - 
agascar,  and  it  was  awarded  a  First  Glass  Certiflcate  of  Merit. 
C.  M.  Hovey  showed  a  yellow  Hedychium,  Eugenia  myrtifolia^ 
and  flowers  of  Stuariia  peniagyna. 

Mrs.  F.  B.  Hayes  sent  a  most  beautiful  new  Godetia  with  white 
flowers  blotched  with  carmine ;  also  a  Scabious  of  novel  form  and 
color,  together  with  Gloxinias,  Achimenes,  etc.  W.  H.  Spooner 
again  showed  the  Stanwell  Perpetual  Scotch  Rose.  Walter  Blanchard 
showed  some  very  beautiful  Double  Poppies,  pure  white  edged  with 
carmine.  Collections  of  flowers  were  also  shown  by  £.  Fewkes  & 
Son,  Miss  £.  J.  Burbank,  W.  A.  Manda,  £.  Sheppardand  others. 
The  Hydrangea  plants  shown  by  J.  L.  Gardner  were  very  fine, 
particularly  the  Otaksa,  which  occupied  the  centre  of  the  stage, 
and  presented  a  grand  appearance.  Native  Plants  in  large  variety 
were  displayed  by  Mrs.  P.  D.  Richards  and  £.  H.  Hitchings. 

July  81.  Another  full  exhibition  today  and  several  things  of 
unusual  excellence.  J.  W.  Manning  showed  a  large  collection  of 
Herbaceous  Plants,  among  which  was  LUium  auperburrij  with  a 
stalk  ten  feet  long,  surmounted  with  twenty-one  flowers.  W.  H. 
Spooner  showed  the  Perpetual  Scotch  Rose  Stanwell,  which  was 
in  its  second  blooming  of  this  season.  J.  F.  C.  Hyde  was 
awarded  a  First  Class  Certificate  of  Merit  for  splendid  blooms  of 
Double  Hollyhocks.  Jackson  Dawson  brought  from  the  Arnold 
Arboretum  nine  species  of  Hardy  Heaths  and  seven  species  of 
Hypericums. 

Severance  Burrage  staged  a  collection  of  wild  flowers,  including 
LUium  Pkiladdphicum^  color  reddish  chocolate  —  a  very  distinct 
variety,  found  at  Osterville ;  and  Lygodium  pcdmcUum^  found  in 
West  Newton.     W.  A.  Manda,  Mrs.  Richards,  and  Mr.  Burrage 
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made  good  and  varied  showings  of  Native  Ferns.  Mrs.  P.  D. 
Bichigxis,  Frank  C.  Hyde,  Miss  Mary  L.  Vinal,  and  E.  H.  Hitch- 
ings  showed  very  interesting  collections  of  wiid  flowers. 

Angast  7.  The  exhibition  of  wild  flowers  today  was  some- 
thing wonderful,  and  showed  the  indefatigable  perseverance  of  our 
collectors.  Severance  Burrage  showed  one  hundred  and  eighty 
species  and  varieties,  all  named,  while  Mrs.  P.  D.  Richards  and 
E.  H.  Hitchings  bad  each,  nearly  as  many.  E.  H.  Hitchings 
presented  a  lai^e  vase  of  LiMum  auperhum,  which  well  deserved 
its  specific  name.  W.  H.  Spooner  again  showed  the  Perpetual 
Moss  Rose  Salet.     This  is  a  fine  variety  and  blooms  all  summer. 

August  14.  The  principal  attraction  today  was  Gladioli.  The 
best  shown  were  by  James  Cartwright.  M.  B.  Faxon  filled  fifty 
vases  with  new  and  old  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas,  and  he  was 
awarded  a  First  Class  Certificate  of  Merit,  for  superior  culture  of 
this  most  beautifhl  and  fhtgrant  flower. 

F.  L.  Ames  was  awarded  a  First  Class  Certificate  of  Merit  for 
CaUleya  Eldorado  Amesiana.  Among  Mrs.  F.  B.  Hayes'  collec- 
tion of  beautiful  flowers,  we  noticed  Bignonia  prceoox^  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  that  genus.  Warren  Heustis  &  Son  made  an 
excellent  display  of  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses,  and  N.  T.  Kidder 
made  a  fine  display  of  Achimenes. 

August  21  was  Prize  Day  for  Asters,  and  the  display  exceeded 
any  ever  before  recorded,  both  in  quality  and  quantity.  The  cen- 
tre table  running  the  whole  length  of  the  hall  was  covered  by  M. 
B.  Faxon,  who  placed  thereon  for  display  two  thousand  three 
hundred  blooms ;  besides  one  hundred  blooms  on  another  table 
for  prizes.  He  was  awarded  the  First  Prizes  in  the  Pseony  and 
Victoria  Classes,  and  the  Second  Prize  for  Pompons.  Besides 
those  whose  names  appear  in  the  Prize  List,  more  or  less  exten- 
sive displays  were  made  by  S.  S.  Hovey,  W.  W.  Rawson,  W. 
Patterson,  Mrs.  F.  B.  Hayes,  Miss  S.  W.  Story,  P.  T.  Jackson, 
Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  and  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  there  being  in  all 
thirteen  contributors. 

J.  Warren  Clark  showed  seedling  Gladioli  of  rare  excellence, 
and  he  was  awarded  a  Silver  Medal  therefor.  He  was  also 
awarded  a  First  Class  Certificate  of  Merit  for  a  seedling  Gladiolus 
named  Excelsior,  having  sixteen  expanded  flowers. 

Warren  Heustis  &  Son  filled  a  large  vase  with  La  France  Roses, 
of  garden  culture.     This  is  probably  the  best  garden  rose  yet  in- 
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troduoed,  for  it  is  yery  fragrant,  of  good  color,  and  always  in 
bloom. 

August  28.  A  Tery  large  collection  of  Single  Dahlias  was  shown 
by  W.  A.  Manda,  fllling  one  hundred  and  fifteen  bottles ;  and  as 
the  blooms  were  of  superior  excellence,  they  were  awarded  a  Silver 
Medal.  A  First  Class  Certificate  of  Merit  was  giren  to  Denys 
Zimgiebel,  for  improved  Asters.  Elegant  specimens  of  La  France 
Boses  were  shown  by  Mrs.  F.  B.  Hayes  and  Warren  Heustis  & 
Son. 

September  4.  This  was  Prize  Day  for  Annuals,  and  besides 
the  competing  collections  W.  A.  Manda  filled  the  entire  centre 
table,  comprising  seven  hundred  vases.  J.  L.  Gardner  exhibited  six 
well-grown  Fuchsias,  for  which  he  was  awarded  a  First  Class  Cer- 
tificate of  Merit.  J.  W.  Clark  made  another  display  of  fine  seed- 
ling Gladioli,  and  H.  B.  Watts  showed  a  large  collection  of  Le- 
moine's  superb  new  hybrids,  among  which  was  Enfant  de  Nancy ; 
very  remarkable  for  its  deep  velvety  crimson  color.  A  First  Class 
'  Certificate  of  Merit  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Watts  for  them.  Greorge 
S.  Tuttle  showed  very  handsome  Liliputian  Dahlias,  he  having  the 
finest  strain  in  this  vicinity.  Mrs.  P.  D.  Bichards  displayed  sev- 
enteen species  of  Solidago,  and  nineteen  species  of  Asters,  all 
correctly  named —  each  genus  "  native  and  to  the  manor  bom." 
The  collections  of  plants  and  flowers  by  other  exhibitors  taxed 
the  hall  to  its  utmost  capacity,  making  altogether  a  fine  show. 
This  was  the  last  of  the  regular  Saturday  Exhibitions,  and  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  record  that,  owing  to  the  interest  manifested  in  these 
weekly  shows,  nearly  all  the  prizes  oflfered  in  the  Schedule  have 
been  taken ;  although  this  left  but  a  small  balance  for  gratuities. 
Nevertheless,  the  innate  love  for  the  beautiful  by  which  our  con- 
tributors are  animated  has  not  been  deadened  by  mercenary  mo- 
tives,—  they  have  given  freely  of  their  abundance,  and  have 
thereby  made  our  weekly  shows  a  procession  of  grand  successes. 


ANNUAL  EXHIBITION. 

September  14,  15,  and  16. 

The  Annual  Exhibition  was  memorable  for  its  completeness  in 
every  particular.  In  fact,  the  contributions  were  so  extensive  as 
to  embarrass  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  by  the  excess  of 
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horticultural  treasures  which  were  poured  in  from  all  the  famous 
greenhouses,  conservatories,  and  stoves  in  this  vicinity.  Enough 
plants  were  massed  on  the  allotted  platfoims  to  fill  effectively  a 
much  larger  hall  than  we  have  at  our  disposal.  Yet  when  these 
plants  were  arranged,  under  the  guidance  of  the  skilful  and  effi- 
cient head  gardeners  of  the  several  establishments  represented, 
never  did  the  Hall  present  such  a  grand  appearance. 

One  of  the  principal  attractions  was  the  tanks  of  Water  Lilies 
and  Nelumbiums  which  were  placed  near  the  entrance.  Here 
were  seen,  and  appearing  perfectly  at  home  in  their  native  ele- 
ment, specimens  of  the  order  of  Nympheeacese  ranging  from  the 
magnificent  Victoria  regia  down  to  the  most  diminutive  member. 
The  flowers  of  Nymphoea  Devonienais,  N.  derUcUa  rw&ra,  and  N. 
Zanzibariensis  shown  by  N.  S.  Simpkins,  were  the  largest  and 
best  specimens  ever  exhibited,  and  of  the  finest  colors.  For  the 
first,  Mr.  Simpkins  was  awarded  the  Society's  Silver  Medal. 

Edmund  D.  Sturtevant  was  also  awarded  a  Silver  Medal  for  a 
new  variety  of  Victoria  regia^  the  fiowers  of  which  on  first  open- 
ing are  pure  white,  but  before  the  end  of  the  second  day  gradu- 
ally change  to  dense  pink  or  deep  red  —  a  very  curious  transforma- 
tion. 

Evergreen  Trees  and  Shrubs. — W.  C.  Strong  was  awarded 
the  first  Hunnewell  prize  for  these,  having  shown  a  fine  collection ; 
which  was  used  to  decorate  the  stairway  and  entrance. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. — ^The  prizes  for  six  Green- 
house or  Stove  Plants  were  awarded  to  S.  B.  Payson,  F.  L. 
Ames,  G.  A.  Nickerson,  and  N.  T.  Kidder,  in  order  as  named. 

Specimen  Flowering  Plants. — The  first  and  third  prizes  foi 
the  best  three  went  to  David  Allan,  and  the  second  to  F.  L. 
Ames.  For  one  Flowering  Plant,  the  first,  second,  and  third, 
to  F.  L.  Ames,  David  Allan,  and  N.  T.  Kidder,  respectively. 

Variegated  Leaved  Plants. —  The  prizes  for  the  best  six  were 
taken  by  F.  L.  Ames,  N.  T.  Kidder,  and  C.  M.  Hovey 
The  first  and  second  prizes  for  single  specimens  were 
awarded  to  G.  A.  Nickerson,  for  Crotons  Queen  Victoria  and 
Variabilis,  two  magnificently  colored  plants  nearly  eight  feet  high 
and  densely  clothed ;  the  third  prize  to  J.  L.  Gardner,  for  Eurya 
latifolia^  a  very  large  specimen. 

Caladiums. — Finely  colored  plants  were  shown  by  N.  T.  Kidder. 

Ferns  and  Ltcopods  were  exhibited   in   great  profusion  by 
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F.  L.  Ames,  David  Allan,  N.  T.  Kidder,  G.  A.  Nickerson,  and 
C.  M.  Hovey,  and  they  were  generally  very  large  and  well-grown 
specimens. 

Dracjenas,  Ghotoms,  and  Palms. — ^Very  fine  specimens  were 
shown  by  H.  H.  Hnnnewell,  £.  W.  Gilmore,  F.  L.  Ames,  and 
6.  A.  Nickerson. 

Nepenthes  were  shown  by  S.  B.  Fayson  and  F.  L.  Ames. 

Obohids  came  from  F.  L.  Ames,  E.  W.  Gilmore,  David  Allan, 
C.  M.  Hovey,  W.  A.  Manda,  and  H.  U.  Hnnnewell. 

Cdt  Flowers. — ^The  stands  of  fiowers  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  bottles  each  were  very  fine,  and  were  kept  in  good  condition 
by  renewals  every  day.  Frizes  for  these  were  awarded  to  Mrs. 
E.  M.  Gill,  C.  M.  Hovey,  and  W.  K.  Wood,  in  order  as  named. 

The  Baskets  of  Flowers  were  also  of  great  excellence,  and 
reflected  the  good  taste  of  the  fabricators.  The  prizes  went  to  J. 
O'Brien,  Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  and  Miss  S.  W. 
Story,  in  order  as  named . 

DAHLLA.S. — ^The  large  flowered  kinds  were  not  equal  in  qu  ality 
to  those  shown  last  year,  bat  the  Liliputians  far  exceeded  in  quality 
all  at  past  exhibitions,  those  shown  by  George  S.  Tuttle  deserving 
special  mention  for  excellence  in  form  and  colors. 

W.  A.  Manda's  collection  of  Plants  fh>m  the  Botanic  Garden 
deserves  special  mention.  It  was  arranged  at  the  far  end  of  the 
Hall,  extending  up  into  the  alcove,  in  a  pleasing  and  graceful 
manner,  and  forming  a  splendid  bank  of  tropical  foliage  such  as 
is  but  rarely  seen,  even  in  an  exhibition  of  the  magnitude  of  ours. 

J.  L.  Gardner  staged  a  fine  collection  of  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants.    Among  the  latter  were  excellent  examples  of  Fuchsias. 

H.  H.  Hnnnewell  was  awarded  a  First  Class  Certificate  of 
Merit  for  DavaMia  FigiefnsiSj  a  fern  with  dark  glossy  green  foliage, 
and  the  same  for  seedling  Dracaenas.  W.  C.  Strong  showed  a 
lai^e  collection  of  Foliage  of  Variegated  Trees  and  Shrubs. 
Other  exhibits  of  excellence  were  made  by  numerous  persons, 
which  added  to  the  general  effect,  and  the  whole  produced  a  grand 
show  of  which  the  Society  may  justly  feel  proud. 

October  2.  Although  no  prizes  were  offered  for  fiowers  today, 
a  fair  exhibition  was  made  by  eight  of  our  regular  contributors, 
proving  that  the  interest  in  our  shows  still  exists,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  the  end  of  the  year,  only  to  begin  again  with  the  incom- 
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ing  of  the  New  Year.  W.  H.  Spooner  showed  a  large  bunch  of 
the  Moss  Rose  Salet,  coDfirming  what  we  had  before  seen  of  its 
habit  of  blooming  all  the  season. 

October  28.  E.  W.  Wood  showed  a  fine  plant  of  Chrysanthe- 
mum Alexandre  Dufour,  an  avant-courier  of  what  was  to  come  a 
little  later  on. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW. 

NOYEHBEB  10,  11,  AlO)  12. 

The  Chrysanthemum  Exhibition  this  year  was  not  of  such  supe- 
rior excellence  and  finish  as  we  recollect  two  years  ago,  yet  if 
some  of  our  older  growers  are  not  as  successful  as  they  could 
wish  there  are  others  coming  forward  to  fill  up  the  gaps,  so  that 
as  the  year  draws  to  a  close  we  do  not  lack  for  a  continuation  of 
bloom,  at  a  season  when  summer's  glorious  flowers  are  no  more. 

The  plants,  when  critically  examined,  were  not  quite  equal  to 
those  of  the  two  preceding  years.  Yet,  when  viewed  en  masse^ 
they  presented  a  wealth  of  color  and  brilliancy  fully  compensating 
for  any  deficiency  in  the  individual  flowers.  The  upper  hall  was 
filled  with  plants  in  pots,  while  in  the  lower  hall  three  long  tables 
were  filled  with  cut  fiowers,  orchids,  and  ferns. 

The  new  Seedling  Chrysanthemums  shown  this  year  deserve 
more  than  a  passing  notice,  for  some  of  them  were  of  exceeding 
excellence,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  on  further  acquaintance 
they  will  prove  so  good  as  to  obtain  a  high  place  in  the  estimation 
of  growers.  Our  worthy  President,  Dr.  Walcott,  presented  ten 
fine  plants ;  one  of  which,  B.  25,  received  a  Silver  Medal  last  year, 
and  now  fully  sustained  the  commendation  for  wealth  of  bloom  and 
beauty  of  color  (deep  yellow)  that  it  received  when  first  exhibited. 
Dr.  Walcott  was  awarded  the  Society's  Silver  Medal  for  his  gen- 
eral collection  of  seedlings,  and  First  Class  Certificates  of  Merit 
for  C.  22,  a  large  pink  Japan  variety,  and  Nevada,  a  large  white 
Chinese  variety.  C.  10,  which  was  certificated  last  year,  still  main- 
tained its  positibn  for  beauty  of  form  and  color,  yet  like  all  the  other 
Chinese  varieties,  this  season,  the  plants  exhibited  were  not  well 
gro^n.  Arthur  H.  Fewkes'  collection  of  seedlings  was  remark- 
ably superior.  They  were  grown  from  seed  which  had  been  cross- 
fertilized  by  hand,  and  the  successful  results  of  this  systematic 
crossing  showed  plainly  in  the  abundance  of  flowers  and  the  bushy 
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/ 
habit  of  plants  grown  naturally,  withoat  pinching.  His  method 
is  to  be  .  commended  as  the  right  one  to  produce  new  colors  and 
plants  of  superior  quality.  He  was  awarded  the  Society's  Silver 
Medal  for  his  general  collection  of  seedlings,  and  First  Class 
Certificates  of  Merit  for  President  Hyde,  a  large  Japanese  Gold- 
en-ball ;  Lizzie  Gannon,  a  Japanese  variety  of  medium  size  and 
plump,  quilled,  clear  yellow  flowers ;  and  H.  A.  Gane,  a  Japan- 
ese flower,  pink  in  color,  of  large  size  —  the  plant  very  florif er- 
ous.  The  seedlings  above  enumerated  show  an  advance  in  the 
right  direction,  and  the  method  of  attaining  them  is  hereby  com- 
mended. 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Flumstead  showed  cut  blooms  of  seedling  Chrysan- 
themums, one  of  which  presented  a  delicate  clear  pink  complex- 
ion ;  and  so  fine  a  form,  that  it  was  deemed  worthy  of  a  name  : 
your  Committee  named  it ''Mrs.  Leighton"  and  awarded  it  a 
First  Class  Certificate  of  Merit. 

Edwin  Fewkes  &  Son  staged  about  one  hundred  plants,  which 
taken  as  a  whole  were  the  best  collection  exhibited.  Messrs. 
Fewkes  received  the  first  prize  for  Thirty  Plants,  and  the  first 
prizes  in  all  the  classes  of  cut  blooms  they  competed  for.  Presi- 
dent Walcott's  general  collection  of  Chrysanthemum  plants  (not 
entered  for  competition)  showed  careful  cultivation,  the  plants 
having  attained  very  great  size  and  being  well  flowered.  Mrs. 
Francis  B.  Hayes  showed  about  thirty  plants.  Edwin  Sheppard 
exhibited  some  fine  plants  and  an  endless  variety  of  cut  blooms. 
J.  W.  Scott,  gardener  to  George  Abbott  James,  and  P.  Malley 
staged  some  fine  plants.  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  also  staged 
thirty  plants  of  sturdy  growth  and  well  flowered.  William  Mar- 
tin showed  some  fine  plants  of  Japanese  kinds,  and  some  well 
grown  standards.  W.  A.  Manda  showed  some  of  the  best  grown 
Chinese  and  Pompon  varieties  in  the  Hall,  but  as  thej'  were  not 
entered  in  competition  they  received  only  gratuities. 

The  most  noticeable  feature  of  our  show  was  the  scarcity  of 
Chinese  flowers,  most  of  the  growers  saying  their  plants  of  that 
class  ''  went  blind  "  this  year,  but  they  are  unable  to  account  for  it 
in  a  satisfactory  manner  so  that  the  trouble  may  be  avoided  in  the 
future.  It  will  be  well  to  compare  notes  and  try  to  arrive  at  a 
solution  of  the  difficulty. 

The  display  of  Orchids  was  very  good.  F.  L.  Ames's  collection 
was  handsomely  interspersed  with  ferns  and  palms,  thus  giving 
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his  stand  a  very  finished  appearance.    He  received  the  first  and 
second  prizes  for  three  plants,  as  follows : 

CatUeya  gigas  impericUia^      MUtonia  CHowesiiy 
CdtUeya  marginata,  Oncidium  varicosum^ 

Coeiogyne  Massangeana^      Vanda  cosrtdea. 

William  Martin,  gardener  to  N.  T.  Kidder,  received  the  third 
prize  for  three  plants,  and  the  second  prize  for  a  single  plant. 

Mr.  Ames  received  the  first  and  third  prizes  for  single  plants  — 
BenarUJiera  cocdnea  and  Cypripedium  Harrisianum  respectively. 
We  also  noticed  several  other  very  beautiful  plants  in  Mr.  Ames's 
collection,  viz : 

CcOUeya  fausta  crUpa^  TiUandsia  Lindenii  vera^ 

Oncidium  Rogeraii^  Vriesia  brachystachya. 

W.  A.  Manda  brought  also  a  good  collection  of  orchids  and 
cut  flowers  from  the  Botanic  Garden. 

Norton  Brothers  showed  the  following  roses  in  perfection ; 
Mermet,  The  Bride,  William  F.  Bennett,  American  Beauty, 
Perle  des  Jardins,  and  La  France. 

Charles  F.  Evans,  of  Philadelphia,  showed  a  new  white  rose 
called  The  Puritan,  one  of  Bennett's  hybrids.  This  rose  is  re- 
markable for  wealth  of  foliage  close  under  the  bud,  pure  white 
color,  and  sturdy  growth.  It  was  awarded  a  First  Class  Certifi- 
cate of  Merit. 

John  Henderson  of  Flatbush,  N.  Y.,  exhibited  a  new  Tea  Hose 
named  P^re  Gontier.  This  rose  is  crimson  scarlet  in  color,  of 
good  fragmnce,  and  larger  than  Bon  Sil^ne  but  similar  in  form. 
It  possessed  enough  good  qualities  to  warrant  the  Committee  in 
awarding  it  a  First  Class  Certificate  of  Merit. 

Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  had  a  fine  collection  of  Roses,  Ca- 
mellias, Lapagerias,  and  other  cut  flowers,  and  Edwin  Sheppard 
presented  a  large  variety  of  Pelargonium  flowers,  which,  with 
their  vivid  colors,  made  a  bright  spot  on  one  of  the  tables.  Other 
exhibitors  contributed  to  this  annual  show,  and  by  their  offerings 
aided  to  make  it  worthy  of  our  Society  and  a  splendid  ending  of 
the  year's  successful  exhibitions. 

J.  W.  Manning,  having  gained  the  greatest  number  of  first 
prizes  for  Herbaceous  Plants  during  the  season  is  entitled  to  the 
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Society's  Silver  Medal,  and  Mrs.  L.  P.  Weston,  being  second,  is 
entitled  to  the  Bronze  liedal  The  first  prize  for  Annuals  was 
taken  by  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill  the  most  ttmes  aad  ahe  is  entitled  to  the 
Society's  Silver  Medal,  and  as  Miss  S.  W.  Story  was  second  sbe  is 
awarded  the  Bronze  Medal. 

Special  prize  No.  137,  offered  by  a  Member  of  the  Society 
for  the  best  six  blooms  of  any  Hybrid  Perpetual  rose,  to  be  judged 
by  a  scale  of  points,  was  not  awarded.  Special  prize,  No.  188, 
offered  by  another  Member  for  the  b?st  twelve  blooms  of  Mer- 
veille  de  Lyon  was  awarded  to  Warren  Henstis.  The  sum  of  $62 
was  awarded  in  prizes  from  the  "Hunnewell  Premiums"  for 
Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas. 

The  amount  appropriated  by  the  Society  for  the  use  of  our 
Committee  was  $3,235.  Of  this  amount,  $2,276  has  been 
awarded  in  prizes  in  accordance  with  the  Schedule,  and  $929  in 
gratuities. 

We  close  this  report  with  congratulations  to  the  Society  on  the 
success  of  its  exhibitions. 

Jos.  H.  WOODFOBD, 

Robert  T.  Jackson, 

Dents  Zirnqiebel, 

Edwin  Fewkes,  ^  Committee. 

Wabben  n.  Manning, 

F.  L.  Uabbis, 

David  Allan. 


PRIZES    AND    GRATUITIES    AWARDED   FOR    PLANTS 
AND  FLOWERS. 


JjLVUAJLT  2. 

OratuiiteM:— 

C.  M.  Hovey,  Hellebores  in  rariety, $2  00 

Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  Cat  Flowers,  and  Heath  in  pot,    .        .        .  2  00 

Edwin  Sheppard,  Cut  Flowers, 1  00 

January  9. 

OrcUuities: — 

Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood,  Freesias  in  pots, 8  00 

Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  Cut  Flowers, I  00 

Mrs.  B.  M.  Gill,  ««        «« 1  00 

January  16. 
Chraiuiiies: — 

Edwin  Fewkes,  six  pots  of  Roman  Hyacinths, 1  00 

Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  Cut  Flowers, 1  00 

January  28. 
Oratudties: — 

Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood,  Vase  of  Flowers, 1  00 

John  B.  Moore  &  Son,  Six  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses,          .        .        .  1  00 

Jackson  Dawson,  Hellebores  in  variety 1  00 

Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  Cut  Flowers, 1  00 

January  80. 
QratuiiiiS: — 

Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  Cut  Flowers, 2  00 

Jackson  Dawson,  Lily  of  the  Valley  and  Andromeda  Japoniea,        .        1  00 

February  6. 

Freesia  Rbfracta. —  Four  pots  in  bloom,  Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood,          .  4  00 

Roman  Hyaoinths. —  Six  six-inch  pots,  Edwin  Fewkes,  .        .        .  4  00 

Second,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill, 8  00 

GrcUuUies: — 

Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood,  Freesias  in  pots, 2  00 

John  B.  Moore  &  Son,  Roses, 1  00 

Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  Cut  Flowers, 8  00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,                 **         "              1  00 
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FSBBUABT  13. 

OrtUuiites: — 

Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  Cat  Flowers, $2  00 

'*          "       **        **      Roses, 1  00 

*•  **       **        *•      Briogtemon  myrtifoHum   and    E,  micro- 

phyllvm, 1  00 

Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood,  Vase  of  Flowers, 1  00 

Fkbbuabt  20. 
Oraiuiiiea: — 
Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  Orchids,  Azaleas,  and  Cut  Flowers,    .        .        5  00 

Fbbruabt  27. 
Qraiuiiw: — 
John  B.  Moore  &  Son,  fourteen  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses,                 .        2  00 
Edwin  Fewkes,            five               •*             "            •*      ...        1  00 
Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  two  Roses  in  pots,  Magna  Charta  and  Em- 
ily Laxton, 2  00 

Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  Cut  Flowers, 3  00 

C.  M.  Hovey,  Cut  Camellias, 2  00 

Mabch  6. 
Oraiuities: — 

Alfred  W.  Spencer,  Dendroliwn  Wardianwn,                  .        .        .  2  00 

Mrs.  F.  B.  Hayes,  Cut  Flowers, 3  00 

C.  M.  Hovey,  Camellias, 2  00 

Edwin  Sheppard,  Cinerarias  and  Cut  Flowers,          .        .        .  2  CO 

James  O'Brien,  Cyclamens, 1  00 

Jackson  Dawson,  fourteen  yarieties  of  Roses  on  Japan  stock,          .  1  00 

E.  M.  Wood  &  Co.,  Cornelia  Cook  Roses, 1  00 

Norton  Brothers,  Baroness  Rothschild  Roses, 1  00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  Amaiyllis  and  Cut  Flowers, 1  00 

Maboh  18. 
OrcOuiiiu:^ 
Jackson  Dawson,  twelve  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses,  on  Japan  stock,  .        5  00 
John  B.  Moore  &  Son,  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses,  Baroness  and  White 

Baroness, 2  00 

Theodore  N.  Vail,  twelre  pots  of  Cinerarias, 2  00 

C.  M.  Horey,  Camellias, 2  00 

Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  Cut  Flowers, 2  00 
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SPRING  EXHIBrnON. 
March  24,  25,  and  26. 

Indian     Azaleas. — Six    named    Tarieties,  in    pots,    Arthur   W. 

Blake 915  00 

Second,  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 12  00 

Third,  Arthur  W.  Blake, 10  00 

Two  named  yarieties,  William  Martin,  gardener  to  Nathaniel  T. 

Kidder, 6  00 

Second,  Arthur  W.  Blake, 4  00 

Specimen  Plant,  named,  William  Martin, 5  00 

Second,  Arthur  W.  Blake, 4  00 

Four  ^named  yarieties,  in  not  exceeding  ten-inch  pots,  Arthur  W. 

Blake, 10  00 

Second,  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 8  00 

Third,  Arthur  W.  Blake, 6  00 

Single  plant,  of  any  named  yariety,  in  not  oyer  an  eight-inch  pot, 

Arthur  W.  Blake, 8  00 

Htbsid  Pbbfbtual  Rosbs. —  Three  plants,  distinct  named  yarieties, 

Jackson  Dawson, 8  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes, 6  00 

Single  named  plant,  Williani  Martin, 4  00 

Second,  Edwin  Sheppard, 8  00 

Six  cut  blooms,  distinct  named  yarieties,  John  B.  Moore  &  Son,  .  4  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes, 8  00 

Tkndeb  Roses  in  Vases. —  Twelye  blooms  of  Bon  Sil^ne,  Samuel 

Neil, 8  00 

Twelye  blooms  of  Catherine  Mermet,  W.  H.  Elliott,      .        .        .  5  00 

Second,  Edwin  Sheppard, 4  00 

Twelye  blooms  of  Cornelia  Cook,  W.  H.  Elliott,  .        .        .        •  6  00 

Second,  N.  S.  Simpkins, 4  00 

Twelve  blooms  of  Mar^chal  Niel,  W.  H.  Elliott,  .        .        .        .  6  00 

TweUe  blooms  of  Niphetos,  Edwin  Sheppard,       .        .        .        .  5  00 

Second,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill 4  00 

Twelye  blooms  of  Safirano,  Samuel  Neil, 8  00 

Second,  Edwin  Sheppard, 2  00 

Twelye  blooms  of  Souyenir  de  la  Malmaison,  Edwin  Sheppard,    .  5  00 

Second,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill, 4  00 

Obghids. —  Six  plants  in  bloom,  Frederick  L.  Ames,        •        .        .  15  00 

Second,  Dayid  Allan,  gardener  to  Robert  M.  Pratt,  .        .        •  12  00 

Third,  E.  W.  Gilmore, 10  00 

Three  plants  in  bloom,  H.  H.  Hunuewell, 8  00 

Second,  Dayid  Allan, 6  00 

Third,  Frederick  L.  Ames, 5  00 

Fourth,  William  Martin, 4  00 
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Single  plant  in  bloom,  David  Allan, $6  00 

Second,  Frederick  L.  Ames, 4  00 

Third,  Frederick  L.  Ames, 3  00 

Fourth,  £.  W.  Gilmore, 2  00 

Stoyb  OB  Gbeekhousb  Plant.  —  Specimen  in  bloom,  other  than 

Azalea  or  Orchid,  named,  H.  H.  Hnnnewell,           .        .        .  6  00 
Habdt  Flowbbino  Shbtjbs  and  Hebbaceous  Plants,  Fobced. — 

Six  in  pots,  six  distinct  yarieties,  C.  M.  Hoyey,      .        .        .  10  00 

Ctglamens. —  Six  pots  in  bloom,  James  O'Brien,     .                .        .  6  00 

Second,  Edwin  Sheppard, 4  00 

Three  plants  in  bloom,  Edwin  Sheppard, 8  00 

Second,  James  O'Brien, 2  00 

Single  plant  in  bloom,  Edwin  Sheppard, 2  00 

Heaths. — Three  plants  in  bloom,  the  second  prize  to  Mrs.  F.  B. 

Hayes, 8  00 

Pbixbosbs.^  Donble-flowered,  the  second  prize  to  C.  M.  Hoyey,    .  4  00 
Habdt  Pbixbosbs  ob  Polyanthuses.  —  Six  plants  of  distinct  vari- 
eties, in  bloom,  Joseph  Tailby, 4  00 

Second,  Edwin  Fewkes, 8  00 

CINBBABLA.S. — Six  Varieties,  in  bloom,  in  not  over  nine-inch  pots,  E. 

W.  Gilmore, 8  00 

Second,  Edwin  Sheppard, 6  00 

Third,  George  Seaverns, 4  00 

Single  plant,  in  bloom,  E.  W.  Gilmore, 8  00 

Second,  Edwin  Sheppard, 2  00 

Violets. —  Six  pots,  in  bloom,  William  Martin,        .        .        .        .  4  00 

Second,  Samuel  Neil, 8  00 

Third,  Edwin  Sheppard, 8  00 

Pansies. — Six  distinct  varieties  in  pots,  in  bloom,  Edwin  Sheppard,  4  00 

Second,  William  Ward, 8  00 

Third,  S.  S.  Hovey, 2  00 

Fifty  cut  blooms,  in  the  Society's  flat  fruit  dishes,  Edwin  Shep- 
pard,          3  00 

Second,  William  Ward, 2  00 

Third,  S.  S.  Hovey,    .        ' 1  00 

AuBicuLAS. — ^Twelve  in  pots,  in  bloom,  the  second  prize  to  David 

Allan, 4  00 

Cabnations. — Display  of  cut  blooms,  not  less  than  six  varieties,  in 

vases,  J.  A.  Foster, 5  00 

Camellias. —  Display  of  named  varieties,  cut  flowers  with  foliage, 
not  less  than  twelve  blooms,  of  not  less  than  six  varieties, 

C.  M.  Hovey, 6  00 

Six  cut  blooms,   of  not  less  than  four  named    varieties,  with 

foliage,  C.  M.  Hovey, 8  00 

Second,  C.  M.  Hovey, 2  00 

Cbntbe-Piece  fob  Dinnbb  Table. — Best  designed  and  best  kept 

during  the  exhibition,  W.  A.  Manda, 20  00 
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Second,  James  O'Brien, $15  00 

Third,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill, 12  00 

Fourth,  C.  M.  Hoyey, 10  00 

Special  Prizes  for  Bulbs,  offered  by  the  General  Union  of  Holland  for  the 
Promotion  of  the  OultinatUm  of  Bulbs, 

Htaoinths. — Fifty  named  bulbs,  in  fifty  pots,  forced  in  pots,  not  more 
than  two  of  any  one  variety, 
0.  H.  Hovey,  the  First  Prize,  a  Gold  Medal. 
C.  M.  Hovey,  the  Second  Prize,  a  Silyer  Gilt  Medal. 
0.  H.  HoYey,  the  Third  Prize,  a  Silver  Medal. 

Society*s  Prizes. 

Htacimths. —  Twelve  distinct  named  varieties,  in  pots,  one  in  each 

pot,  in  bloom,  William  Martin, f  10  00 

Second,  Charles  H.  Hovey, 8  00 

Third,  C.  M.  Hovey, 6  00 

Six  distinct  named  varieties,  in  pots,  one  in  each  pot,  in  bloom, 

William  Martin, 6  00 

Second,  Edwin  Fewkes, 5  00 

Third,  C.  M.  Hovey, 4  00 

Three  distinct  named  varieties,  in  pots,  one  in  each  pot,  in  bloom, 

C.  M.  Hovey, 4  00 

Second,  William  Martin, 8  00 

Third,  Charles  H.  Hovey, 2  00 

Single  named  bulb,  in  pot,  in  bloom,  C.  M.  Hovey,       .        .        .  8  00 

Second,  Charles  H.  Hovey, 1  00 

Three  pans,  ten  bulbs  of  one  variety  in  each  pan,  William  Martin,  6  00 

Second,  William  Martin, 4  00 

Third,  C.  M.  Hovey, 8  00 

Tulips. —  Six  six-inch  pots,  six  bulbs  in  each,  in  bloom,  C.  M.  Hovey,  5  00 

Second,  Charles  H.  Hovey, 4  00 

Third,  William  Martin, 8  00 

Three  six-inch  pots,  six  bulbs  in  each,  in  bloom,  C.  H.  Hovey,     .  4  00 
Polyanthus  Narcissus. —  Four  seven-inch  pots,  three  bulbs  in  each, 

in  bloom,  Charles  H.  Hovey, 6  00 

Second,  C.  M.  Hovey, 4  00 

Hardt  Narcissus  and  Daffodils. —  Best  display,  C.  M.  Hovey,  .  8  00 
Jonquils. —  Four  six-inch  pots,  six  bulbs  in  each,  In  bloom,  Charles 

H.  Hovey, 8  00 

General  Dibplat  of  SpRDia  Bulbs. —  C.  M.  Hovey,     .        .        .  15  00 
Lilt    of   the    Yallbt. —  Six  six-inch  pots,    in   bloom,  Jackson 

Dawson, 6  00 

Second,  C.  M.  Hovey, 4  00 

Third,  Edward  L.  Beard, 8  00 
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Anemoxss.— Three  pans,  Jackaon  Dawson, $4  00 

Second,  Jackson  Dawson, 8  00 

OrcUuitieM: — 

W.  A.  Manda,  Herbaceous  Plants,  forced, 25  00 

"    "       "       Primula  obconiea, 6  00 

"    "       *•       Orchids, 6  00 

David  Allan,  Ferns,  Cut  Flowers,  and  Orchids,                  .        .        .  15  00 

Arthur  W.  Blake,  Display  of  Azaleas, 10  00 

Frederick  L.  Ames,  Orchids  and  Cut  Flowers,           .        .        .        .  10  00 

H.  H.  Hunnewell,  Plants  and  Cut  Flowers, 10  00 

Miss  Sarah  W.  Story,  Table  Design,    ' 5  00 

C.  M.  Hovey,  Azaleas  and  Pelargoniums, 10  00 

Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  General  Display  of  Flowers  and  Plants,      •  8  00 

"       "        Coeoi  WeddeUiana, 3  00 

£.  W.  Gilmore,  elegant  arrangement  of  flowering  plants,         •  5  00 

"    "          "        six  Calceolarias, 4  00 

Jackson  Dawson,  Azaleas,  Primroses,  and  forced  Shrubs  8  00 

John  B.  Moore  &  Son,  three  vases  of  Roses, 8  00 

N.  S.  Simpkins,  three  pots  of  English  Primroses,     .        .        .        .  2  00 

C.  M.  Hovey,  Ganera  macrawtha,            ....'.  1  00 

ArthurH.FewkeB,  Collection  of  Narcissus, 2  00 

S.   S.   Hovey,  Cut  Flowers,      . 1  00 

Edwin  Sheppard,  "      **             . 100 

George  Seavems,**      "             100 

Mrs.  P.  D.  Richards,  Native  Plants  and  Mosses,                .        .  1  00 

April  8. 
Cfratuities: — 

Frederick  L.  Ames,  Dendrobium  ehry$oioxum  superbum,         •        .  8  00 
Robert  Blair,  gardener  to  Alfred  W.  Spencer,  Dendrobiwn  ehryiih 

to»um, 1  00 

Mrs.  F.  B.  Hayes,  Rhododendrons  and  other  Cut  Flowers,       .        .  8  00 

C.  M.  Hovey,  Cut  Camellias, 2  00 

Miss  Sarah  W.  Story,  Cut  Flowers, 100 

Edwin  Fewkes,  four  poU  of  Tulips, 100 

ArsiL  10. 
Chratuitie* : — 

W.  A.  Manda,  pans  of  Forced  Hardy  Plants, 8  00 

C.  M.  Hovey,  Camellias, 1  00 

April  17. 
CfrcUuiPieM: — 

Robert  T.  Jackson,  twenty-four  bottles  of  Polyanthus  Primroses,     .  1  00 

Edwin  Sheppard,  Pelargoniums,  etc., 1  00 

E.H.  Hitchings,  Native  Plants, 100 

4 
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April  24. 
Oraiuities: — 

C.  M.  Hovej,  three  pots  of  Azaleas, f  1  00 

Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  Rhododendron  Countess  of  Haddins^n,     .  1  00 

Miss  Anna  C.  Eenrick,  Magnolia  conapicua^ 1  00 

Mrs.  P.  D.  Richards,  Natiye  Flowers 1  00 

Mat  1. 
OraiuiUe$:^ 

Miss  Sarah  W.  Story,  Cut  Flowers, 1  00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,            "            •* 1  00 

MAY  EXHIBITION. 

Mat  8. 

PKLAROOKiUMS.-^Four  named  Show  or  Fancy  yarieties,  in  pots, 

Charles  M.  Hovey, $8  00 

Second,                          Charles  M.  Hovey,        .        .        .        .  6  00 

Six  named  Zonale  yarieties,   ««       "       •«             ....  8  00 

Second,      ...         •«       «.       .c              ....  6  00 
Indian  Azaleas. — ^Three  plants,  in  pots,  named,  the  second  prize 

to  Charles  M.  Hovey, 6  00 

Third,    "       *«        "          ........  4  00 

Habdt  Bulbs. — Collection  of  blooms,  C.  M.  Hovey,       •        ...  5  00 

Second,  Joseph  H.  Woodford, 4  00 

Basket  or  Flowsbs. — Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  .        .        .                         .  6  00 
Fansies. — Fifty  cut  blooms,  in  the  Society's   flat  fruit  dishes,  Mrs. 

E.  M.  Gill, 4  00 

Second,  Joseph  H.  Woodford, 3  00 

Third,  Edwin  Sheppard, 2  00 

Hebbacbous    Plants.  —  Largest  and    best    arranged  collection, 

named,  Mrs.  L.  F.  Weston, 2  00 

Second,  J.  W.  Manning 1  00 

Graiuities: — 

David  Allan,  Orchids, 8  00 

"         "      Auriculas,    .        .        .        • 3  00 

William  Martin,  Gloxinias, 2  00 

Robert  Manning,  Trillium  grandiflorum, 1  00 

W.  A.  Manda,  Collection  of  Herbaceous  Plants  and  Shrubs,   .  5  00 

Edwin  Sheppard,  Cut  Pelargoniums, 2  00 

Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  Cut  Flowers, 2  00 

Miss  Sarah  W.  Story,       ««         ««              2  00 

Mrs.  L.  P.  Weston,          ««         "              1  OO 

J.  H.  Woodford,               n         u              1  00 

Mrs.  P.  D.  Richards,    WUd       •'               • 8  00 

C.  W.  Sanderson,             "          •'               1  00 

E.  H.  Hitchings,  Native  Plants  and  Flowers, 1  00 
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Mat  16. 
Gratuities: — 

W.  A.  Manda,  Shrubs  and  Herbaceous  Plants,         .        .        .        .  $8  00 

J.  W.  Manning,  Herbaceous  Plants, 2  00 

Mrs.  £.  M.  Gill,  Pansies  and  Cut  Flowers, 2  00 

Mrs.  L.  P.  Weston,  Cut  Flowers,  Wild  Flowers,  and  Shrubs,  .        2  CO 

Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  Flowering  Apples  and  Roses,       .        .  1  00 

Miss  Anna  C.  Eenrick,  three  kinds  of  Magnolias,     .  .        .        1  00 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Joyce,  Cut  Flowers, 100 

E.  H.  Hitchings,  Wild  Flowers, 2  00 

Mat  22. 
Oraiuiiies: — 

W.  A.  Manda,  Cactus  and  other  Cut  Flowers, 8  00 

J.  W.  Manning,  Hardy  Shrubs,  named, 2  00 

Jackson  Dawson,  nine  (two  new)  Syringas, 1  00 

Edwin  Sheppard,  thirteen  Tulips,  named, 1  00 

Miss  Sarah  W.  Story,  Hardy  Shrubs, 1  00 

Mrs.  L.  P.  Weston,      Cut  Flowers, 2  00 

Joseph  H.  Woodford,    **         " 100 

Mrs.  E.  M.  GiU,  •*         **        and  Pansies  .  .  1  00 

E.  H.  Hitchings,      Natiye  Flowers, 8  00 

Mrs.  P.  D.  Richards,  "  " 2  00 

Mat  29. 
€fratu%t%e$: — 

H.  H.  Hunnewell,  Cut  Flowers  of  named  Bhododendrons,       .        .  5  00 
Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  Cut  Blooms  and  Foliage  of  Trees  and 

Shrubs, 5  00 

Marshall  P.  Wilder,  two  Seedling  Pseonies, 2  00 

W.  A.  Manda,  Hardy  PerennUls, 2  00 

J.  W.  Manning,         "  «*  1  00 

Joseph  H.  Woodford,  Clematis, 2  00 

E.  H.  Hitchings,  Native  Flowers, 2  00 

RHODODENDRON  SHOW. 

JUKB  5. 

RHODODXiTDBoirs. —  Tweuty-four    tender    yarieties,  named,  Mrs. 

Francis  B.  Hayes, 10  00 

Twelve  tender  varieties,  named,  Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,      .        •  6  00 

Six  *»  **  **  **  ««««««  .        .  8  00 

Three        "  "  •*  "  «t        ♦«       «i  ,        .  2  00 

Single  truss  of   any  tender  variety,  named,   Mrs.  Francis  B. 

Hayes, 1  00 
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Eighteen  hardy  varieties,  named,  Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,     .        .  $10  00 

Second,  C  M.  Hovey, 6  00 

Six  hardy  varieties,  named,  the  second  prize  to  C.  M.  Hovey,       •  2  00 
Single    truss    of  any  hardy  variety,  named,  Mrs.  Francis  B. 

Hayes, 1  00 

Habdt  Azalbas. — ^Fifteen  named  varieties,  one  trass  each,  Mrs. 

Francis  B.  Hayes, 8  00 

Second,  Edwin  Sheppard, 5  00 

Twelve  named  varieties,  C.  M.  Hovey, 5  00 

Cluster  of  trasses,  of  one  variety,  C.  M.  Hovey,  .        .        .        .  2  00 

Second,  C.  M.  Hovey, 1  00 

Society**  Prizes. 

Trbb  PjBOznBB. — Six  named  varieties,  Marshall  P.  Wilder,     .        .  8  00 

Gbbman  Ibis. — Six  distinct  varieties,  Arthur  H.  Fewkes,         .        .  3  00 

Second,  J.  W.  Mannmg, 2  00 

Clbxatu. — Named  varieties,  cut  hlooms,  J.  H.  Woodford,      .        .  4  00 

Second,  J.  H.  Woodford, 8  00 

Habdt  Flowbbino  Tbbbs  and  Shbubs. — ^Largest  and  hest  collec- 
tion, named,  cut  hlooms,  J.  W.  Manning,       .        .        .        .  5  00 
Natiyb    Plants. — Display  of  named  species  and  varieties,  one 

hottle  of  each,  Mrs.  P.  D.  Richards, 4  00 

Second,  E.  H.  Hitchings, 8  00 

Cut  Flowbbs. — ^Display  filling  one  hundred  bottles,  Mrs.   A.  D. 

Wood, 4  00 

Second,  Mrs.  L.  P.  Weston, 8  00 

Third,  Mrs.  £.  M.  Oil], 2  00 

Hbbbaoboub  Plants. — Mrs.  L.  P.  Weston, 2  00 

Second,  J.  W.  Manning, 1  00 

ChratuiUes: — 

W.  A.  Manda,  Display  of  Plants  and  Flowers,         .                         .  15  00 

Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas,       .        .        .  10  00 

Edward  L.  Beard,  CtUtleya  Mendelii, 8  00 

Jackson  Dawson,  Shrubs, 8  00 

C.  M.  Hovey,  Rhododendrons,  etc., 2  00 

J.  S.  Richards,            "                       .                 1  00 

William  H.  Spooner,  Perpetual  Scotch  Roses, 1  00 

Arthur  H.  Fewkes,  Iris  and  Aquilegias, 1  00 

Edwin  Sheppard,       Cut  Flowers, 8  00 

Miss  Ellen  M.  Harris, "        <*            2,00 

L.  W.  GoodeU,            .«        «*            1  00 

Joseph  H.  Woodford,  Vase  of  Flowers,    ..*...  1  00 

JUNB  12. 
OratuUies: — 

Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  Rhododendrons, 5  00 

H.  H.  Hunnewell,                     **                 6  00 
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Jackson  DawBon,  Hardy  Flowering  Shrubs, $5  00 

William  H.  Spooner,  Cat  Blooms  of  Roses, 8  00 

Warren  Heustis,            ««         «•              «« 2  00 

Beiyamin  G.  Smith,       "         "              •* 1  00 

John  S.  Richards,           *«         "               " I  00 

Miss  Ellen  M.  Harris,  PiBonies,  etc., 100 

Joseph  H.  Woodford,  Clematis,  etc., 100 

John  C.  HoYey,  Pyrethmms, 1  00 

J.  W.  Manning,  EUurdy  Perennials, 1  00 

W.  A.  lianda.            Cut  Flowers, 2  00 

Miss  Sarah  W.  Story,  •• 
Mrs.  L.  P.  Weston,  ** 
Mrs.  E.  M.  GUI,  " 

Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood,  " 
Mrs.  B.  S.  Joyce,         " 


2  00 

2  00 

2  00 

200 

1  00 

E.  H.  Hitchmgs,  Nadye  Flowers, 1  00 


ROSE  AND  STRAWBERRY  EXHIBITION. 

JUKB  22  AKD  28. 

SpeeicU  Prize f  Offered  ly  a  Member  of  fhe  Society, 

Htbbid  Pbbpbtual  Roses. —  Best  twelve  blooms  of  MerTeille  de 

Lyon,  Warren  Heustis, 910  M 

Special  Prizet. 

Htbbid  Pbrpbtual   Rosbs. — ^Twenty-four  of  different  yarieties, 

David  Allan,  gardener  to  Robert  M.  Pratt,  Silver  Vase,  value,      80  00 
Second,  John  S.  Richards,  Silver  Vase,  value,   .  .        .15  00 

Twelve  Roses,  of  difllarent  varieties,  named,  John  L.  Gardner, 

Silver  Vase,  value, 16  00 

Eighteen  Roses,  of  different  varieties,  named,  John  S.  Richards, 

Silver  Vase,  value, 25  00 

Eighteen  Roses  of  any  six  varieties,  three  of  each,  John  B.  Moore 

&  Son,  Silver  Vase,  value, 25  00 

General  Display  of  Roses,  grown  in  open  culture,  all  classes  ex- 
cept Hybrid  and  Moss,  Charles  M.  Hovey,  Silver  Vase,  value,      15  00 
Best  and  best  kept  design  of  Roses,  in  receptacles  other  than 

vases,  Joseph  H.  Woodford,  Silver  Vase,  value,    .  .      18  00 

Amateurs'  Prize,  Twenty-four  named  roses,  J.  L.  Gardner,  Silver 

Vase,  value 80  00 

15  00 
4  00 
8  00 
4  00 
8  00 


Second,  John  S.  Richards,  Silver  Vase,  value. 
Six  blooms  of  Alfred  Colomb,  David  Allan,    . 

Second,  John  B.  Moore  &  Son,  . 
Six  blooms  of  Baroness  Rothschild,  David  Allan, 

Second,  Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes, . 
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Six  blooms  of  John  Hopper,  Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,      .        .        .  $4  00 

Second,  John  B.  Moore  &  Son, 8  00 

Six  blooms  of  Marquise  de  Castellane,  the  second  prize  to  John  B. 

Moore  &  Son, 8  00 

Six  blooms  of  Merveille  de  Lyon,  William  H.  Spooner,        .         .  4  00 

Six  blooms  of  Madame  6.  Luizet,  Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,   .         .  4  00 

Second,  David  Allan, 3  00 

Six  blooms  of  Victor  Verdier,  John  B.  Moore  &  Son,  .                .  4  00 

Twelve  blooms  of  any  other  variety,  JohnB.  Moore  &  Son,  .        .  6  00 

Second,  David  Allan, . 4  00 

Begular  Frizes, 

Hardt  Pebpbtual  Roses. — ^Best  six  new  varieties  sent  out  since 

1882,  the  second  prize  to  William  H.  Spooner,        .        .        .  4  00 
Seventy-two  blooms,  not  less  than  eighteen  varieties,  John  B. 

Moore  &  Son 20  00 

Second,  Warren  Heustis,     * 15  00 

Thirty-six  blooms,  not  less  than  ten  varieties,  John  S.  Richards,  .  10  00 

Second,  John  B.  Moore  &  Son, 8  00 

Six  distinct  named  varieties,  three  of  each,  William  H.  Spooner,  8  00 

Second,  John  S.  Richards, 6  00 

Three  distinct  named  varieties,  three  of  each,  John  S.  Richards,  .  4  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes, 8  00 

Moss  Roses. — Six  named  varieties,  three  clusters  of  each,  John  B. 

Moore  &  Son, 6  00 

Three  named  varieties,  three  clusters  of  each,  Edwin  Fewkes,     .  4  00 

Second,  John  B.  Moore  &  Son, 8  00 

Third,  William  H.  Spooner, 2  00 

Htbbid  Tea  Roses. — ^Display  in  boxes,  John  S.  Richards,      .  6  00 

Second,  Warren  Heustis, 4  00 

General  Display  of  Hardy  Roses,  filling  one  hundred  bottles, 

William  H.  Spooner, 10  00 

Second,  John  S.  Richards, 9  00 

Third,  John  B.  Moore  &  Son, 8  00 

Fourth,  Edwin  Fewkes, 7  00 

Fifth,  Beigamin  G.  Smith, 6  00 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Flowerino  Plants. — Five  distinct  named 

varieties,  in  bloom,  not  Orchids,  John  L.  Gardner,        .        .  15  00 
Specimen  Plant  in  Bloom. — ^Named,  other  than  Orchid,  John  L. 

Gardner,  Rhyncospermum  jasminoidest 6  00 

Specimen  Foliage  or  Flowering  Plant,  new  and  rare,  other  than 

Orchid,  Frederick  L.  Ames,  DraccBJia  Lindeni,      •        .        .  4  00 

Second,  C.  M.  Hovey,                      **              •»            ...  3  00 
Orchid. — ^Twelve  plants,  named  varieties,  in  bloom,  Frederick  L. 

Ames, 18  00 

Second,  David  Allan, 15  00 
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Six  plants,  named,  David  Allan, f  10  00 

Second,  Frederick  L.  Ames, 8  00 

Third,  Thomas  Oreaves, 6  00 

Single  specimen,  Frederick  L.  Ames,  Ltelia  purpurctta,       .        .  6  00 

Second,  Thomas  Greayes,  CaUltya  MendeM 5  00 

Hbbbaobous  PiBONXBS. — ^Tcn  named  varieties,  John  C.  Hovey,      •  6  00 

Second,  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 5  00 

SwEBT  Wnj.TAMfl. — ^Thirty  trusses,  not  less  than  six  distinct  varie- 
ties, Edwin  Sheppard,      8  00 

Second,  L.  W.  Goodell, 2  00 

Third,  Edwin  Fewkes, 1  00 

Yasb  or  Flowbbs.— Best  arranged,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,      .        .  5  00 

Second,  Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood, 4  00 

Third,  Miss  Sarah  W.  Story, 8  00 

Hbbbaobous  Plaxts.— J.  W.  Manning, 2  00 

Gratuities ;— 

David  Allan,  Orchids,  Ferns,  Palms,  and  Cut  Flowers,    .        .        .  15  00 

Frederick  L.  Ames,  Orchids,  Ferns,  Palms,  and  Cat  Flowers,         .  IP  00 

W.  A.  Manda,  Orchids  and  Stove  Plants, 10  00 

«  <*       <*        DispUy  of  Plants  and  Flowers,         .        .        .        .  5  00 

John  L.  Gku'dner,  Ericas  and  Pelargoniums, 8  00 

Edwin  Sheppard,  Delphiniums,  etc., 8  00 

"           "          Boses, 2  00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,        "                2  00 

John  S.  Bichards,      «< 2  00 

O.  B.  Hadwen,          *< 1  00 

Bobert  Manning,  ^c^n«<2ia|70{y^aina, 100 

Denys  Zimgiebel,  Delphinivm  Breekii^  etc., 1  00 

John  L.  Gkirdner,  IrU  Kixmipfwi^ 1  00 

Charles  M.  Movey,  Ealmias,  etc., 1  00 

«*       *'        •*       Hydrangea, 1  00 

Bobert  T.  Jackson,  Plants  and  Flowers, 1  00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  Basket  of  Flowers, 8  00 

Miss  Sarah  W.  Story,  Display  of  Cut  Flowers,        .        .        .        .  8  00 

Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood,             "        **    *«        " 2  00 

Mrs.  L.  P.  Weston,           "        "    "        *♦ 2  00 

Thomas  Greaves,               "        «*    "        " 2  00 

E.  H.  Hitchings,       Native  Flowers, 8  00 

Mrs.  P.  D.  Bichards,     **           *« 8  00 

Miss  Mary  L.  Vinal,      **           *'    and  Grasses 1  00 

JXTLT  8. 

HTBsm  Pebfbtval  Bosbs.— Twenty-four  blooms,  twenty-four  dis- 
tinct named  varieties,  in  vases,  John  B.  Moore  &  Son,  .        .  4  00 
Second,  John  S.  Bichards, 8  00 
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DsLPHnnuMS. — Six  named  varieties,  Edwin  Fewkes  &  Son,    . 

Second,  Edwin  Fewkes  &  Son, 

Third,  Anthony  McLaren,  ...  .... 

LiLiuM  Candidum. — ^Twelve  spikes,  Benjamin  G.  Smith, 

Second,  Joseph  H.  Woodford, 

Cut  Flowbbs. — Display,  filling  one  hundred  bottles,  Mrs.  £.  M. 
Gill, 

Second,  Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes, 

Third,  William  K.  Wood 

Hbbbaceous  Plants. — J.  W.  Manning, 

Second,  Mrs.  L.  F.  Weston, 

Oratuttiet: — 
Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  one  hundred  and  forty  Hybrid  Perpetual 

Roses, 

Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  fifty  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses, 

J.  W.  Manning,       Japan  Iris,  etc., 

Edwin  Fewkes  &  Son,  **     ** 

Charles  M.  Hovey,  Native  Rhododendrons, 

Joseph  H.  Woodford,  Grasses, 

Mrs.  L.  P.  Weston,  Cut  Flowers,  one  hundred  bottles,    . 

Edwin  Sheppard,  Cut  Flowers, 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Joyce,  "  " 

Frank  C.  Hyde,  Wild  Flowers, 

Mrs.  P.  D.  Richards,  Native  Flowers, 

July  10. 

Japan  Ibis  (Varieties  of  Iris  KtBtnpferi), — Best  collection,  John  L. 

Gardner, 

Second,  Edwin  Fewkes  &  Son, 

Third,  J.  F.  C.  Hyde, *  . 

Six  named  varieties,  Edwin  Fewkes  &  Son, 

Yasb  of  Flowebs. — Best  arranged,  Miss  S.  W.  Story,    . 

Second,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill, . 

Hbbbacbous  Plants.— J.  W.  Manning, 

Second,  Mrs.L.  P.  Weston, 


H  00 

3  00 

2  00 

8  00 

2  00 

4  00 

8  00 

2  00 

2  00 

1  00 

6  00 
2  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 

1  00 

2  00 
2  00 
1  00 

1  00 

2  00 


8  00 
6  00 
5  00 
4  00 
8  00 
2  00 
2  00 
1  00 


Oratuiiies: — 
John  B.  Moore  &  Son,  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses, 
Mrs.  L.  P.  Weston,      Cut  Flowers, 
Miss  Ellen  M.  Harris,    "        " 
Mrs.  E.  S.  Joyce,  "        " 

Miss  Sarah  W.  Story,     "        " 
Edwin  Sheppard,  **        *• 

Jackson  Dawson,  Hardy  Summer  Flowering  Shrubs, 
Severance  Burrage,  Native  Flowers,  eighty  species, 
Frank  C.Hyde,  *«  «*.,., 


1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 

1  00 

2  00 
2  00 
1  00 
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July  17. 

Hollyhocks,  Double.  —  Twelve  blooms,  twelve  distinct  colors, 

Edwin  Sheppard ^00 

Second,  Edwin  Fewkes  &  Son, 8  00 

Six  blooms,  six  distinct  colors,  J.  F.  C.  Hyde 2  00 

Second,  Charles  M.  Hovey, 1  00 

Cut  Flowbrb. — ^Display  of  one  hundred  bottles,  Charles  M.  Hovey,  4  00 

Second,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Oill, 8  00 

Third,  William  K.  Wood 2  00 

HssBACBOus  Plamts.— J.  W.  Manning, 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  L.  P.  Weston, 1  00 

OratuUie$: — 

Edwin  Sheppard,           Hollyhocks, 2  00 

Miss  Ellen  M.  Harris,          "             1  00 

George  Seaverns,                 **             1  00 

Charles  F.  Curtis,                •*             1  00 

John  L.  Gardner,  Cypripediums,  Gloxinia,  and  Heath,  named,  8  00 

C.  M.  Hovey,  Aeride$  odoraia  and  Hydrangea  gymnoelada^  .        .  1  00 

W.  A.  Manda,              Cut  Flowers,  Display, 2  00 

Mrs.  L.  P.  Weston,       *•         "        one  hundred  bottles, .        .        .  2  00 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Joyce,          "         " 1  00 

Edwin  Fewkes  &  Son,   *<         << 1  00 

Miss  Sarah  W.  Stoiy,    *«         " 1  00 

Frank  C.  Hyde,         Native  Flowers,  one  hundred  varieties,    .        .  1  00 

Mrs.  P.  D.  Richards,     •*          " 1  00 

^  July  24. 

Hydbanobas. — Two  plants  of  different  varieties,  in  tubs  or  pots, 

John  L.  Gardner, 5  00 

Pelabgomiums. — Six  double  and  six  single  varieties,  named,  one 

truss  of  each,  C.  M.  Hovey, 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill, 1  00 

Peebbbial  Phloxes. — Six  distinct  named  varieties,  one  spike  of 

each,  Edwin  Fewkes  &  Son, 8  00 

Second,  Edwin  Sheppard, 2  00 

Verbbb  AS — ^Thirty  bottles,  one  truss  in  each,  Isaac  E.  Coburn,  8  00 

Second,  C.  M.  Hovey, 2  00 

SwBBT  Pbas.— Display  of  twenty-five  bottles,  J.  F.  C.  Hyde, .  3  00 

Se  cond,Wllliam  P.  Martin, 2  00 

Third,  Marshall  B.  Faxon, 1  00 

Hbbbacbous  Plabts.— J.  W.  Manning, 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  L.  P.  Weston, 1  00 

OraiiUiiti: — 

Frederick  L.  Ames,  Orchids 6  00 

David  Allan,                  ** 2  00 
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Edwin  Sheppard,  Hollyhocks, $2  00 

C.  M.  Hovey,  Eugenia  and  Hedychium, 1  00 

Joseph  H.  Woodford,  Sweet  Peas, I  00 

J.  W.  Manning,  Flowering  Shrabs,  .......  1  00 

Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  Cut  Flowers, 8  00 

Mrs.  L.  P.  Weston,           ««        «« 2  00 

Miss  Sarah  W.  Story,       ♦•        " 1  00 

W.  A.  Manda,                    «.        u 1  00 

Mrs.  P.  D.  Richards,  Wild  Flowers, 2  00 

Miss  Mary  L.  Vinal,       "          •* 1  00 

JULT  81. 

Stocks. — Six  varieties,  one  cut  plant  of  each,  Edwin  Sheppard,      .  8  00 
Cut  Flowsbs. — Display,  filling  one  hundred  bottles,  Mrs.  E.  M. 

Gill, 4  00 

Second,  C.  M.  Hovey, 8  00 

Third,  William  K.  Wood, 2  00 

Nativb  Flowbkb.— Mrs.  P.  D.  Richards 8  00 

Second,  Seyerance  Barrage, 2  00 

Hbrbaceous  Plants. — J.  W.  Manning,    .        .        .        .        .        •  2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  L.  P.  Weston, 1  00 

Oratuities: — 

W.  A.  Manda,  Store  and  Greenhouse  Herbaceous  Plants  and  Ferns,  5  00 

Severance  Burrage,  Native  Flowers,  ninety  varieties,       .  2  00 

Frank  C.  Hyde,             "           **       seventy-eight  varieties,    .        .  2  00 

Mrs.  P.  D.  Richards,    '«           " 1  00 

Miss  Mary  L.  Vinal,     "            "       . 100 

E.  H.  Hltchings,            "            " 1  00 

Jackson  Dawson,  Hardy  Hypericums  and  Heaths,    .        .        .  1  00 

Greorge  Seaverns,  Princess  Beatrice  Sweet  Peas,       .        .        .        .  1  00 

Edwin  Fewkes  &  Son,  Dahlias  and  Hollyhocks 1  00 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Joyce,     Cut  Flowers, 1  00 

Mrs.  L.  P.  Weston,      "    '•                100 

Miss  Sarah  W.  Story  "     "                1  00 

Edwin  Sheppard,         "    "               1  00 

August  7. 

PiBRBMNiAL  Phx«oxb8. — ^Ten  distinct  named  varieties,  one  spike  each, 

Edwin  Sheppard,     .        • 8  00 

Second,  Edwin  Fewkes  &  Son, 2  00 

Pbtuvias.— Collection,  filling  thirty  bottles,  one  spray  in  each,  Ed- 
win Fewkes  &  Son,  ....*....  8  00 

Second,  H.  B.  Watts, 2  00 

Third,  L.  W.  GoodeU 1  00 
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Cut  Flowbbs. — Display,  filling  one  hundred  bottles,  Mrs.  £.  M. 

Gill, «4  00 

Second,  C.  M.  Hovey,         • 3  00 

Third,  William  K.  Wood, 2  00 

Native  Flowers. — Collection,  Severance  Burrage,         .        .        .  3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  P.  D.  Richards, 2  00 

Herbaceous  Plaitts. — J.  W.  Manning 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  L,  P.  Weston, 1  00 

Cfrcauities:— 

C.  M.  Hovey,  Pelargoniums 1  00 

Edwin  Fewkes  &  Son,  Dahlias, 1  00 

W.  A.  Manda,          Cut  Flowers, 3  00 

Mrs.  L.  P.  Weston,  •*          "             1  00 

Miss.  S.  W.  Story,    •*         **              1  00 

L.  W.  Goodell,          «*         **             1  00 

H.  B.  Watts,              "         **              1  00 

Edwin  S.  Hill,            «'         *«             1  00 

E.  H.  Hitchings,  Native  Flowers, 1  00 

August  14. 

Glabiou. — Twen^  named  varieties,  in  spikes,  James  Cartwright, .  10  00 

Second,  H.  B.  Watts, 8  00 

Ten  named  varieties,  in  spikes,  Edwin  Sheppard  .                         .  6  00 

Six  named  varieties,  in  spikes,  F.  Bacheller 5  00 

Second,  H.  B.  Watts, 8  00 

Single  spike,  named,  H.  B.  Watts,          ......  1  00 

Display  of  named  and  unnamed  varieties,  filling  one  hundred 

bottles,  James  Cartwright, 8  00 

Second,  H.  B.  Watts, 6  00 

Third,  Edwin  Sheppard, 4  00 

Phlox  Drummonoi. — ^Fifty  bottles,  not  less  than  six  varieties,  Ed- 
win Sheppard, 2  00 

Second,  A.  A.  Hixon, 1  00 

Herbaceous  Plakt8.--J.  W.  Manning, 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  L.  P.  Weston, 1  00 

Oratu/ities: — 

Frederick  L.  Ames,  Orchids,  etc., 2  00 

Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Roses, 2  00 

Edwin  Fewkes  &  Son,  Dahlias, 1  00 

George  S.  Tutlle,             **    (Pompon) 1  00 

E.  W.  Sewall,  Poppies, 100 

C.  M.  Hovey,  Pelargoniums, 1  00 
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Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  Cut  Flowers, $8  00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,                "          "              2  OO 

Miss  Sarah  W.  Story,        *•          "              2  OO 

WUUam  K.  Wood,             "          •*              2  00 

W.  A.  Manda,                   •'          "              2  00 

A.  A.  Nixon,                      •«          "              1  00 

Edwin  S.HiU,                   "          «*              100 

John  Parker,                     "          •*             1  00 

Mrs.  L.  P.  Weston,           **          "             1  00 

William  Martin,                "          «             • 1  00 

E.  H.  Hitchings,  Native  Flowers,      ..*....  2  00 

AuousT  21. 

AsTBBS. — ^Truffant's  Paeony  Flowered,  thirty  blooms,  not  less  than 

three  varieties,  Marshall  B.  Faxon, 5  00 

Second,  L.  W.  Goodell, 4  00 

Third,  James  O'Brien, 8  00 

Victoria  Flowered,  thirty  blooms,  not  less  than  eight  varieties, 

Marshall  B.  Faxon, 5  00 

Second,  John  L.  Gardner, 4  00 

Third,  James  O'Brien, 8  00 

Pompon,  thirty  sprays,  not  less  than  six  varieties,  one  spray  in 

each  bottle,  L.  W.  Gk)odell, 4  00 

Second,  Marshall  B.  Faxon, 8  00 

Bi.8KBT  OF  Flowers. — Best  arranged,  James  O'Brien,    .                .  4  00 

Second,  Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood, 8  00 

Third,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill, 2  00 

Hbrbaobous  Plants. — J.  W.  Manning, 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  L.  P.  Weston, 1  00 

OrcUuities:  — 

Marshall  B.  Faxon,  Display  of  Asters, 8  00 

James  Cartwright,  Gladioli, 2  00 

H.  B.  Watts,                "              2  00 

£.  Fewkes  &  Son,    Dahlias, 1  00 

C.  W.  Hoitt,                   «*            1  00 

George  S.  Tattle,          "        (Pompon), 1  00 

John  C.  Hovey,  Amaryllis  EaUii^ 1  00 

Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,    Cut  Flowers, 2  00 

Mrs.  L.  P.  Weston,             ««        »«             2  00 

W.  A.  Manda,                      ••        •«             2  00 

John  Parker,                       «        «            1  00 

Miss  Sarah  W.  Story,         ««        ««             1  00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,                   •«        n             1  00 

Mrs.  Anna  D.  Wood,          «<        "             1  00 

Warren  Heustis  &  Son,       **        *<             1  00 
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Mri.  P.  D.  Richardi,  Wild  Flowers, $1  00 

E.  H.  Hitchingg,             "         " 1  00 

Frank  C.  Hyde,               "         ** 1  00 

AnouBT  28. 

LiLixTX  LANCiTOunn. — ^Twelve  spikes,  Herbert  Gleason,          .        •  3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  £.  M.  Gill, 2  00 

TnoPiBOLirMS. —  Display,  filling  twenty-five  bottles,   Marshall  B. 

Faxon, 8  00 

Second,  Mrs.  £.  M.  Gill, 2  00 

Third,  Horace  Eaton, 1  00 

Makigolds.  —Twenty-five  bottles,  three  flowers  in  each,  the  second 

prize  to  C.  M.  Hovey, 2  00 

Third,  Mrs.  £.  M.  GiU, 1  00 

Hbbbacbous  Plants. — J.  W.  Manning, 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  L.  P.  Weston, 1  00 

OraiuiUet: — 

J.  W.  Clark,  Seedling  Gladioli 8  00 

H.  B.  Watts,  Gladioli, 2  00 

Edwin  Sheppard,  Gladioli,  Dahlias,  and  Asters,        .        .        .        .  8  00 

John  L.  Gardner,  two  Orchids, 1  00 

O.  M.  Holmes,  Nelwmhiwn  luieum^ 1  00 

Warren  Heustis,  Roses, ^  1  00 

George  S.  Tuttle,  Pompon  Dahlias 1  00 

W.  A.  Manda,  Nasturtiums  and  Marigolds, 1  00 

Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  Cat  Flowers, 2  00 

Marshall  B.  Faxon,            **         *'             2  00 

William  K.  Wood,              '*         *«             1  00 

John  Parker,                      i.         <»             1  00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  GUI,                 u         «.             1  00 

Mrs.  L.  P.  Weston,            "         "             1  00 

Miss  Sarah  W.  Story,        *«         «*             1  00 

Edwin  S.  Hill,                   an             1  00 

Mrs.  P.  D.  Richards          *«         "             1  00 

Frank  Hyde,                      "         "             I  00 

Sbptbxbbb  4. 

DouBLB  ZnnriAS. — ^Twenty-five  flowers,  not  less  than  six  varieties, 

Edwin  Sheppard, 8  00 

Second,  James  O'Brien, 2  00 

Third,  L.  W.  Goodell, 1  00 

DiAXTHTJS. — Annual  and  biennial  varieties,  collection  filling  fifty 

bottles,  single  trusses,  L.  W.  Goodell, 4  00 

Second,  H.  B.  Watts, 3  00 

'     Third,  James  O^rien, 2  00 
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Cut  Flowers. — Display  filling  one  hundred  bottles,  James  O'Brien,  $4  00 

Second,  William  K.  Wood 8  00 

Third,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill 2  00 

Hbbbaceoub  Plants. — J.  W.  Manning, 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  L.  P.  Weston, 1  00 

Oraiuiiies: — 

W.  A.  Manda,  Annuals, '    .        .        .  3  00 

Edwin  Eewkes  &  Son,  Dahlias,  etc., 2  00 

Warren  Heusds  &  Son,  Asters, 2  00 

Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hajes,  Roses,  etc., 2  00 

George  S.  Tuttle,    Dahlias, 1  00 

John  Parker,                 "             ^     ...  1  00 

Mrs.  Starkes  Whiton,  " 1  00 

H.  B.  Watts,  cut  spikes  of  Hardy  Gladioli, 1  00 

Marshall  B.  Faxon,        Cut  Flowers, 1  00 

Miss  Sarah  W.  Story,      •*         " 1  00 

Edwin  Sheppard,              "         *«       . 1  00 

Mrs.  L.  P.  Weston,         "         " 1  00 

Edwin  S.  HiU,                  "         " 1  00 

John  Parker,                   "         " 1  00 

Mrs.  P.  D.  Richards,  Solidagos  and  Asters,      .        .        .        .    '    .  2  00 

Severance  Burrage,  Wild  Flowers, 1  00 

Frank  C.  Hyde,           "          " 1  00 


ANNUAL  EXHIBITION. 

Sbptembbr  14,  15,  16,  and  17. 

Hunnewell  Premiums. 

Eybbobeen  Tbebb  and  Shbubb. — Display  in  pots  of  other  than 
Native  Evergreens  of  New  England,  named,  William  C. 
Strong, $8  00 

Society's  Prises, 

Gbeekhousb  Plahtb.— Six  Greenhouse  and  Store  Plants,  of  dif- 
ferent named  yarieties,  one  Croton  admissible,  Samuel  R. 

Payson, 40  00 

Second,  Frederick  L.  Ames, 80  00 

Third,  G.  A.  Nickerson, 25  00 

Fourth,  William  Martin,  gardener  to  Nathaniel  T.  Kidder,  20  00 
Specimen  Flowebinq  Plants. — ^Three  named  varieties,  in  bloom, 

David  Allan,    ...         - 15  00 

Second,  Frederick  L.  Ames, 10  00 

Third,  David  Allan, 8  00 
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Single  specimen,  named,   not  offered  in  any  collection,  F.  L. 

Ames, $5  00 

Second,  David  Allan, 4  00 

Third,  William  Martin, 8  00 

VARixaATBD  Lbaybd  Flamts. — Six  named  yarieties,  not  offered  in 
the  collection  of  greenhouse  plants,  Crotons  and  Dracaenas 

not  admissible,  Frederick  L.  Ames, 12  00 

Second,  William  Martin,    .      • 10  00 

Third,  C.  M.  Hovey, 8  00 

Single  specimen,  named,  not  offered  in  any  collection,  O.  A.  Nick- 

erson, 6  00 

Second,  G.  A.  Nickerson, 4  00 

Third,  John  L.  Gardner, 8  00 

Caladiums. — ^Four  named  rarieties,  William  Martin,       .        .        .  5  00 
Fbsks. — Six  named  rarieties,  no  Adiantums  admissible,  Frederick 

L.  Ames, 8  00 

Second,  David  Allan, 6  00 

Third,  G.  A.  Nickerson, 4  00 

Adiantums. — Six  named  yarieties,  Frederick  L.  Ames,    •                .  6  00 

Second,  William  Martin, 4  00 

Trxb  Febx. — Single  specimen,  named,  C.  M.  Horey,      .                .  6  00 

Second,  G.  A.  Nickerson, 4  00 

Ltgopods. — Four  named  yarieties,  William  Martin,         .        .        .  3  00 

Second,  Dayid  Allan, 3  00 

Dbaoskas. — Six  named  yarieties,  H.  H.  Hunnewell,                .  8  00 

Second,  E.  W.  Gilmore,     .        ' 6  00 

Cbotons. — Six  named  yarieties,  in   not  exceeding  six-inch  pots, 

E.  W.  Gilmore, 6  00 

Second,  Frederick  L.  Ames, 4  00 

Third,  Dayid  Allan, 8  00 

Palm. — Single  specimen,  named,  G.  A.  Nickerson, .                .        .  6  00 

Nepbnthbs. — ^Three  plants,  named,  Samuel  R.  Fayson,   .        .        .  6  00 

Orchids. — Six  plants,  named  yarieties,  in  bloom,  Frederick  L.  Ames,  12  00 

Second,  E.  W.  Gilmore, 10  00 

Third,  Dayid  Allan,    . '  8  00 

Three  plants,  named  yarieties.  In  bloom,  Dayid  Allan,  8  00 

Second,  Frederick  L.  Ames, 6  00 

Single  plant,  in  bloom,  Frederick  L.  Ames, 5  00 

Second,  C.  M.  Hovey, 4  00 

Third,  Dayid  Allan, 8  00 

Gladioli. — ^Best  display,  and  best  kept  during  the  exhibition,  filling 

one  hundred  bottles,  H.  B.  Watts, 10  00 

Dahlias. — ^Twelye  named  yarieties,  Edwin  Sheppard,      .                .  4  00 

Second,  John  Parker, 8  00 

Six  named  yarieties,  Edwin  Sheppard, 8  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Starkes  Whiton, 2  00 

Three  named  yarieties,  Edwin  Sheppard, 2  00 

Second,  Macey  Randall, 1  00 
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LiLiPUTiAN  Dahlias. — General  display,  filling  twentj-fLve  bottles, 

G.  S.  Tuttie, es  00 

Second,  Macey  Randall, 2  00 

Third,  Edwin  Sheppard, 1  00 

Cut  Flowebs. — ^Best  display,  and  best  kept  daring  the  exhibition, 

filling  one  hundred  and  fifty  bottles,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,     .        .16  00 

Second,  C.  M.  Hoyey 14  00 

Third,  William  K.  Wood, 12  00 

Basket  of  Flowebs. — ^Best  arranged,  and  best  kept  through  the 

exhibition,  James  O'Brien, 8  00 

Second,  Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood, 6  00 

Third,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill, 6  00 

Fourth,  Miss  Sarah  W.  Story, 4  00 

Oratuities  ;— 

N.  S.  Simpkins,  Collection  of  Nymphseas, 20  00 

W.  A.  Manda,  Collection  of  Plants, 25  00 

John  L.  Gardner,    "         "      " 10  00 

H.  H.  Hunnewell,    **         "      ** 6  00 

W.  A.  Manda,          "         "      Ferns, 10  00 

Dayid  Allan,  Gloxinias  and  Ferns, 5  00 

William  C.  Strong,  Variegated  Leaved  Trees  and  Plants,                 .  8  00 

J.  W.  Manning,  Herbaceous  Plants, 2  00 

Marshall  B.  Faxon,  Pansies, 2  00 

Edwin  Sheppard,    Cut  Flowers, 5  00 

George  Seavems,    **         " 5  00 

Mrs.  F.  B.  Hayes,    '*         " 8  00 

John  Parker,             "         *« 2  00 

Mrs.  P.  D.  Richards,  Wild  Flowers, 8  00 

OOTOBBB  2. 
QratmiieM : — 

Marshall  B.  Faxon,  Pansies, 1  00 

L.  H.  Farlow,  OcUmtoglossum  gra/nde^ 1  00 

John  Parker,  Dahlias,      .        .        . 1  00 

Edwin  Sheppard,  ''            1  00 

W.  H.  Spooner,  Moss  Rose  Salet, 1  00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  Cut  Flowers, 1  00 

Mrs.  P.  D.  Richards,  Wild  Flowers, 1  00 

Walter  E.  Coburn,         *«         " 1  00 

OOTOBBB  28. 

Oratuiiy: — 

E.  W.  Wood,  Chrysanthemum  Alexandre  Dufour     .        .                .  1  00 

OCTOBBB  80. 
ChrcUuity: — 

Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  Cut  Flowers, 1  00 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW. 

November  10,  11,  and  12. 

CHBTBAiTTHEMnMS. — Six  Large  Flowered,  or  Chinese,  distinct  named 
Tarieties,  one  plant  In  each  pot,  the  third  prize  to  John  W. 

Scott,  gardener  to  George  A.  James, $10  00 

Six  Japanese,  distinct  named  rarieties,  one  plant  in  each  pot, 

Edwin  Fewkes  &  Son, 16  00 

Second,  £.  A.  Wood, 18  00 

Third,  William  Martin,  gardener  to  Nathaniel  T.  Kidder, .        .  10  00 
Foar  Pompons,  distinct  named  varieties,  one  plant  in  each  pot, 

P.  MaUey, 10  00 

Specimen  Plant,  Large  Flowered,  or  Chinese,  named,  7.  Mallej,  6  00 

Second,  William  Martin, 5  00 

Third,  E.  A.  Wood, 4  00 

Fourth,  J.  W.  Scott, «  00 

Specimen  Plant,  Japanese,  named,  P.  Mallej,       .        .                .  6  00 

Second,  Edwin  Fewkes  &  Son 5  00 

Third,  William  Martin, 4  00 

Fourth,  John  W.  Scott, 3  00 

Specimen  Plant,  Pompon,  named,  P.  Mallej,        .        .        .  6  00 

Second,  William  Martin, 5  00 

Third,  E.  A.  Wood, 4  00 

Fourth,  J.  W.  Scott, 8  00 

Specimen  Plant,  Anemone,  named,  P.  Mallej,      .        .        .        .  6  00 

Second,  E.  A.  Wood, 5  00 

Specimen  trained  standard,  any  class,  William  Martin,  6  00 

Second,  Edwin  Fewkes  &  Son, 5  00 

Third,  Edwin  Sheppard, 4  00 

Best  display  of  thirty  named  plaats,  in  pots,  all  classes,  not  less 

than  ten  varieties,  Edwin  Fewkes  &  Son,         .      .                .  80  00 

Second,  P.  Malley, 25  00 

Third,  Marshall  P.  Wilder 20  00 

Fourth,  Samuel  Neil, 15  00 

Fifth,  J.  W.  Scott 10  00 

Twelve  Cut  Blooms,  Japanese,  named,  in  vases,  Edwin  Fewkes 

&  Son, 6  00 

Second,  Edwin  Sheppard, 5  00 

Six  Cut  Blooms,  Large  Flowered,  or  Chinese,  named,  in  vases, 

Edwin  Fewkes  &  Son, 4  00 

Second,  E.  A.  Wood, 3  00 

Third,  P.  MaUey, 2  00 

Six  Cut  Blooms,  Japanese,  named,  in  vases,  Edwin  Fewkes  &  Son,  4  00 

Second,  E.  A.  Wood, 3  00 

5 
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Display  of  twenty-four  sprays,  not  less  than  twelve  varieties, 
Large  Flowered,  or  Chinese,  named,  in  vases,  Edwin  Fewkes 

&Son, 

Second,  Edwin  Sheppard, 

Third,  J.  W.  Scott, 

Display  of  twenty-four  sprays,  not  less  than  twelve  varieties, 
Japanese,  named,  in  vases,  Edwin  Fewkes  &  Son, . 
Second,  Edwin  Sheppard,  .        .        .      *  • 

Third,  E.  A.  Wood 

Fourth,  J.  W.  Scott, 

Display  of  twenty-four  sprays,  not  less  than  twelve  varieties, 
Pompons,  named,  in  vases,  Edwin  Fewkes  &  Son, 
The  fourth  prize  to  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  ...... 

Best  arranged  Basket  of  Blooms,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill, 

Second,  Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood, 

Bouquets. — ^Best  pair  of  Hand,  James  O'Brien,       .... 

Second,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill, 

Orchids.— Three  Plants,  named  varieties,  in  bloom,  Frederick  L. 

Ames, 

Second,  Frederick  L.  Ames, 

Third,  William  Martin, 

Single  Plant,  in  bloom,  Frederick  L.  Ames, 

Second,  William  Martin, 

Third,  Frederick  L.  Ames, 


OratuiUes: — 

Henry  P.  Walcott,        Chrysanthemums  in  pots, 
W.  A.  Manda,  "  "    •« 

Edwin  Fewkes  &  Son,  "  "    " 

Edwin  Sheppard,  "  **    ** 

Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  *»  *«    «* 

W.  A.  Manda,       Collection  of  Orchids,  . 
Frederick  L.  Ames,      **         **        ««        Ferns,  etc., 
C.  M.  Hovey,  Maxillaria  pida,        .... 
Mrs.  M.  J.  Plumstead,  Seedling  Chrysanthemums, . 
W.  S.  Ward,  two  pUnts,  «« 

*»    "       *'  Cut  Flowers  of        " 


,  (two  hundred  bottles) 


William  Martin,         ««  **  * 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,        "  "  ♦ 

Edwin  Fewkes,  "  "  « 

Edwin  Sheppard,       **  *«  • 

•*  **  **  *•     Pelargoniums,    . 

Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  Cut  Flowers,       .        .        .        . 

Norton  Brothers,  six  named  Roses, 

Miss  Sarah  W.  Story,  Basket  of  Chrysanthemums, 

««        "      "        "  '*       "  Flowers, 

Mrs.  P.  D.  Richards,  Wild  Flowers,  Mosses,  and  Ferns, 


•8  00 

6  OO 

5  00 

8  00 

6  00 

5  00 

4  00 

5  00 

2  00 

5  00 

4  00 

5  00 

4  00 

10  00 

8  00 

600 

5  00 

4  00 

300 

25  00 

25  00 

15  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

2  00 

1  00 

200 

1  00 

1  00 

100 

10  00 

500 

2  00 

8  00 

2  00 

2  00 

200 

2  00 
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December  14. 
Ch'attntieM: — 

Mn.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  Two  plants  of  Oypripedium  insigne,  .      $2  00 

GOLD  MEDAL. 

Rhododendron  Show,  Jnne  6.     H.  Hollis  Hnnnewell,  Display  of  named 

Hardy  and  Tender  Rhododendrons  and 
Hardy  Azaleas. 

SILVER  MEDALS. 

Spring  Exhibition,  March  24-26.    John  N.  May,  Tea  Rose  The  Bride. 
May  8.    Nathaniel  T.  Kidder,  Azalea  Distinction. 

Rhododendron  Show,  June  5.     Jackson  Dawson,  Seedling  Rhododendrons. 
July  8.    John  L.  Gardner,  Iris  Ktvmpferi, 
'*    '<     John  B.  Moore  &  Son,  Display  of  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses. 
*'  24.    Frederick  L.  Ames,  CattUya  Oaskelliana. 
August  21.    J.  Warren  CUrk,  Seedling  Gladioli. 

«     28.    W.  A.  Manda,  SeedUng  Single  Dahlias. 
September  4.    J.  W.  Manning,  Herbaceous  Plants. 

**     Mrs.  £.  M.  Gill,  Annuals. 
Annual  Exhibition,  Sept  14-17.    E.  D.  Sturtevant,  Vidoria  regia. 

•*  **  **         "         N.  S.  Sunpkins,  iVV«»p*«a  2>effo»t«im. 

Chrysanthemum  Show.    November  10-12.      Henry  P.  Walcott,    Seedling 
•  Chrysanthemums. 

"  "  **  <'  Arthur  H.  Fewkes,   Seedling 

Chrysanthemums. 

BRONZE  MEDALS. 

Spring  Exhibition,  March  24-26.    Weigand  Brothers,  Mignonette,  Weigands' 

Giant. 
*'  '*  **         **        Alexander  Meston,  gardener  to  liiss  Dove, 

Ouvtrandra  fenestralit. 
May  8.    Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Azalea  Madame  Louis  Van  Houtte. 
June  5.    W.  A.  Manda,  Sarracenia  fiava. 

<*     «    Sewall  Fisher,  Seedling  Carnations. 
Rose  Exhibition,  June  22,  28.    Edwin  Fewkes  &  Son,  Seedling  Delphiniums. 
July  8.     John  C.  Hovey,  forty-five  species  of  hardy  Alpine  Sempervivums. 

*'    **    J.  S.  Richards,  Display  of  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses. 
September  4.    Mrs.  L.  P.  Weston,  Herbaceous  Plants. 
**  "     Miss  S.  W.  Story,  Annuals. 

FIRST  CLASS  CERTIFICATES  OF  MERIT. 

January  28.    David  Allan,  UreeoUna  pendula  aurea, 

**        «      C.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  skill  in  culture  of  Hinze^s  Carnations. 
**        80.   JamesComley,  Seedling  Hybrid  Tea  Rose,  Francis  B.  Hayes. 

February  20.   Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  EJiododendron  Veitchianum. 
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March  6.    John  B.  Moore  &  Son,  gnperior  culture  of  Hybrid  Perpetual  Rose 
Madame  Gabriel  Luizet 
(<      «     "DATid  AMajit  Cattleya  Roezlt  speciosa. 
Spring  Exhibition,  March  24-26.     Charles  J.  Powers,  Narcissus  cemuus 

fiore  pleno, 
**  **  *«  "        Denys  Zimgiebel,  Carnations,  La  Purit6, 

and  Andalusia. 
April  2.    ^rs.  E.  M.  Gill,  Amaryllis  Italia. 
'*     3.    Jackson  Dawson,  Bosa  muttiflora, 

W.  A.  Manda,  AquiUgia  gUmdulosa, 
Robert  T.  Jackson,  Primula  viscosa. 
J.  W.  Manning,  Onosma  stelluiata, 
W.  A.  Manda,  Oaillardia  grandiflora  maxima. 
Denys  Zirngiebel,  Myosotis  Empress. 
Mrs.  F.  B.  Hayes,  Seedling  Clematis. 
P.  C.  Hook,  Seedling  Aquilegias. 
Jackson  Dawson,  Bydrangea  itesttta. 
Arthur  H.  Fewkes,  Seedling  Aquilegias. 
Samuel  P.  Fowler,  Seedling  Asdepias  iuberosa. 
J.  F.  C.  Hyde,  Seedling  Hollyhocks. 
«     «     David  Allan,  OrammaiophyUtm  Ellisii. 
August  7.    W.  E.  Endlcott,  Hardy  Hybrid  Gladioli. 
"     <<     M.  B.  Faxon,  New  Sweet  Peas. 
**      14.    F.  L.  Ames,  CaitUya  Eldorado  Amesiavia. 
'*     21.    J.  Warren  Clark,  GUdiolus  Excelsior.        * 
**     28.    Denys  Zirngiebel,  Improved  Asters. 
September  4.    H.  B.  Watts,  New  Gladioli. 

**         ''     John  L.  Gardner,  well-grown  Fuschias. 
Annual  Exhibition,  September  14-17.    H.  H.  Hunnewell,  Danallia  Pijiensis, 
*'  '«  "  «*  **  "         Seedling  Dracaenas- 

Chrysanthemum  Show,  Not.  10-12.   Chas.  F.  Evans,  New  Rose,  The  Puritan. 
"  •«  "        »*       Henry  P.  Walcott,  Seedling  Chrysan- 

themum, C.  22. 
"  "  t«        ««       Henry  P.  Walcott,  Seedling  Chrysan- 

themum, Nevada. 
*•  "  "        "       Mrs.  M.  J.  Plumstead,  SeedUng  Chrys- 

anthemum, Mrs.  Laighton. 
«  **  **        "       Arthur  H.  Fewkes,  .Seedling  Chrysan- 

themum, President  Hyde. 
«  <*  "        '•       Arthur  H.  Fewkes,   Seedling  Chrysan- 

themum, Lizzie  Gannon. 
*<  <*  *<        "       Arthur  H.  Fewkes,  Seedling  Chrysan- 

themum, H.  A.  Gane. 
**  **  "        "        Arthur  H,  Fewkes,  Seedling  Chrysan- 

themum, Emily  Selinger. 
«*  "  "        "      John  Henderson,Tea  Rose  P^reGontier. 


REPORT 

or  THB 

COMMITTEE  ON  FRUITS, 


FOB  THB  YBAB  1886. 


By  E.  W.  WOOD,  Chaibm^. 


The  fruit  product  throughout  the  State  has  been  unusually  large 
the  past  season ;  with  the  single  exception  of  peaches,  all  species 
have  produced  abundant  crops.  The  fruit  buds  on  the  peach 
trees  were  again  killed  during  the  winter,  and  the  query,  hereto- 
fore suggested  in  these  reports,  whether  the  frequent  failure  of 
the  peach  crop  should  not  be  chiefly  attributed  to  the  diseased  and 
enfeebled  condition  of  the  trees,  rather  than  to  any  meteorologic 
changes  in  recent  years,  as  compared  with  former  times  when  the 
peach  was  successfully  grown,  seems  to  have  received  a  partial 
answer  in  the  results  of  the  past  season.  One  grower,  who  has 
competed  at  every  exhibition  when  prizes  have  been  offered,  has 
done  so  almost  entirely  with  seedling  Aruit.  While  he  has  a  large 
number  of  trees  of  the  ordinary  varieties,  on  which  the  buds  were 
destroyed,  his  seedling  trees  have  produced  fruit  of  excellent 
quality,  indicating  that  the  failure  is  owing  to  the  condition  of  the 
trees  rather  than  to  any  changed  condition  of  soil  or  climate. 

The  competition  for  the  prizes  throughout  the  season  has  been 
larger  than  usual,  owing  in  part  to  the  abundance  of  fruit  and 
also  to  the  increased  number  of  competitors,  several  having  en- 
tered the  lists  who  had  not  previously  taken  any  part  in  the 
exhibitions. 

The  Strawberry  Exhibition  was  one  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest  to  the  growers,  as  there  was  an  unusual  number  of  new 
varieties  shown,  affording  a  favorable  opportunity  of  comparing 
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their  merits.  The  Belmont  fully  sustained  the  reputation  given  it 
in  previous  reports.  As  grown  by  the  originators,  Warren  Ueustis 
&  Son,  it  has  shown  more  points  of  excellence  than  any  berry 
presented  at  our  exhibitions  for  the  last  three  yeai*s.  The  plants 
have  been  widely  distributed  the  past  season  and  we  shall  soon  be 
able  to  judge  whether  or  not  it  is  adapted  for  general  cultivation. 
P.  M.  Augur  &  Sons,  of  Middlefield,  Conn.,  again  showed  their 
seedling,  the  Jewell.  They  labored  under  the  disadvantage  of 
being  compelled  to  pick  their  fruit  the  day  before  the  exhibition, 
and  it  did  not  have  the  bright,  fresh  appearance  of  fruit  picked 
in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  plants  of  this  variety  have  been 
distributed  the  past  season,  and  we  shall  probably  have  an  oppor- 
tunity at  the  next  exhibition  of  seeing  the  fruit  under  conditions 
equally  favorable  with  those  under  which  other  varieties  are  shown. 
Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  showed  a  new  variety  which  he  has 
named  the  Dorchester,  and  which  in  size,  form,  color,  and  quality, 
compared  favorably  with  the  best  berries  on  exhibition.  If  it 
should  prove  vigorous  in  growth  and  productive  it  will  take  a  front 
rank  among  the  newer  varieties. 

While  the  plan,  adopted  the  past  three  years,  of  showing  Straw- 
bennes  on  plates  affords  the  Committee  the  best  possible  oppor- 
tunity for  judging  the  fruit,  and  is  the  most  convenient  method 
for  the  growers,  it  does  not  show  the  fruit  to  the  best  advantage 
on  the  tables.  When  this  plan  was  adopted,  the  premiums  were 
so  small  that  the  growers'  convenience  and  the  waste  of  fruit 
were  matters  of  considerable  importance ;  but  with  the  premiums 
almost  doubled  exhibitors  will  doubtless  willingly  conform  to 
such  regulations  as  will  show  the  fruit  to  the  best  advantage. 
The  Committee  on  Establishing  Prizes  have,  in  the  Schedule  soon 
to  be  issued,  arranged  the  premiums  for  Strawberries  in  classes 
of  four  quarts,  two  quarts,  and  one  quart,  to  be  shown  in  baskets. 

The  weekly  exhibitions,  held  after  the  Rose  and  Strawberry 
Show,  June  22  and  23,  until  the  Annual  Exhibition,  September 
14  — 17,  were  well  attended,  and  the  quantity  of  summer  fruit 
shown  was  unusually  large,  affording  both  visitors  and  growers  the 
most  favorable  opportunity  of  comparing  the  merits  of  the  different 
varieties ;  and,  if  supplemented  by  inquiries  as  to  conditions  of 
exposure  and  soil,  with  method  of  treatment,  fiimished  all  neces- 
sary information  for  their  successful  culture.  There  have  been  no 
new  varieties  of  summer  fruits  shown  deserving  special  notice, 
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bat  the  prizes  have  been  taken  by  well-known  kinds.  The  Fran- 
conia  and  Cuthbert  Raspberries,  the  Versaillaise  Currant,  and  the 
Dorchester  Blackberry  have  been  the  successful  competitors. 

At  the  Annual  Exhibition  the  special  premiums  offered  for  the 
leading  varieties  among  the  different  Glasses  of  fruits  were  all 
taken ;  and  the  competition  for  the  regular  prizes,  especially  those 
for  Apples  and  Pears,  was  unusually  large.  These  fruits  were 
not  of  as  good  size  as  in  some  previous  years  when  the  crop  was 
not  so  large.  This  was  especially  the  case  with  the  Baldwin 
apple,  and  this  marked  difference  is  hardly  accounted  for  by  the 
abundant  crop,  as  some  other  varieties  equally  fruitful  attained  their 
normal  size,  and  some  kinds  have  been  unusually  good.  Among 
the  latter  the  Tompkins  King  has  been  remarkably  fine,  selected 
fruit  of  this  variety  having  sold  in  the  market  here  at  five  dollars 
per  barrel,  and  the  quantity  not  being  sufficient  to  supply  the 
demand,  even  at  that  price.  The  whole  apple  crop  the  past  sea- 
son has  met  with  ready  sale  at  fairly  remunerative  prices,  the 
export  trade  taking  the  surplus  above  the  demand  for  the  home 
market ;  and  at  the  present  time,  with  the  prices  constantly  tending 
upward,  the  supply  does  not  fhlly  meet  the  demand. 

The  display  of  Pears  was  fully  equal  to  any  made  since  the 
present  plan  of  showing  single  dishes  was  adopted.  The  crop 
was  an  exceedingly  large  one;  but  it  is  the  testimony  of  the 
wholesale  Aruit  dealers  that  they  have  not  for  several  years  dis- 
posed of  the  pear  crop  more  satisfactorily  than  the  past  season. 
Maine,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  portions  of  Canada  have 
drawn  upon  the  Boston  market  for  a  partial  supply  of  this  fruit. 
Nowhere  is  the  pear  grown  in  greater  perfection  than  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Boston ;  and,  should  the  quantity  be  increased,  the  area  of 
consumption  may  be  widely  extended. 

Native  Grapes  have  been  shown  in  liberal  quantities.  A  pecu- 
liar feature  of  the  display  at  the  Annual  Exhibition  was  that  but 
a  single  dish  of  Concords  was  seen,  while  some  of  the  more 
uncertain  varieties  were  shown  in  considerable  quantities,  and  the 
prizes  were  all  taken.  Some  extra  fine  bunches  of  Niagara  were 
shown  by  J.  P.  Hayward,  of  Ashby,  an  extreme  northern  town 
bordering  on  the  New  Hampshire  line.  Growers  whose  vineyards 
were  mostly  of  the  earlier  varieties  disposed  of*  their  fruit  at  fair 
prices,  but  those  who  grew  the  Concords  and  la&r  varieties  and 
let  them  remain  upon  the  vines,  intending  to  supply  the  late  trade, 
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suffered  from  the  first  frosts  and  the  fruit  was  sold  in  a  damaged 
conditiou,  with  unsatisfactory  returns. 

Foreign  Grapes  were  shown  in  more  than  the  usual  quantity. 
David  Allan  presented  a  large  number  of  varieties — among  them  a 
bunch  of  Victoria  Hamburg  weighing  seven  pounds,  and  a  bunch 
of  Syrian  weighing  eight  pounds  and  four  ounces.  S.  R.  Payson 
and  N.  S.  Simpkins  also  showed  some  large  and  well  finished 
bunches. 

At  the  October  and  November  exhibitions  the  later  varieties  of 
Apples  and  Fears  are  shown  much  larger  in  size  and  in  better  con- 
dition than  at  the  Annual  Show  in  September;  in  fact,  these 
exhibitions  set  before  us  the  best  types  of  these  fruits  as  grown  in 
this  State ;  and  the  exhibitions  of  the  past  season  on  October  2 
and  November  10-12  were  especially  noteworthy  for  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  both  apples  and  pears. 

Of  new  fruits  shown,  to  which  allusion  has  not  already  been 
made,  C.  A.  Dickinson  presented,  September  4,  a  seedling  pear 
of  good  size  and  quality,  but,  coming  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Bartlett,  which  it  can  hardly  be  claimed  to  excel  in  any  desirable 
quality,  its  cultivation  will  naturally  be  confined  to  the  amateur. 

There  have  been  an  unusually  large  number  of  seedling  peaches 
shown,  and  among  them  some  of  good  size  and  quality ;  and  could 
vigorous,  healthy  stocks  be  secured,  on  which  to  bud  them,  we 
might  reasonably  hope  for  better  success  in  the  cultivation  of  this 
most  desirable,  and,  when  good  crops  can  be  produced,  profitable 
fruit. 

The  Eaton  Grape,  as  shown  by  John  B.  Moore  &  Son,  has 
attracted  much  attention.  In  size  of  bunch  and  individual 
berries  and  in  its  generally  attractive  appearance,  it  excels  any 
native  grape  shown  at  our  exhibitions. 

Of  fruits  entered  for  the  Prospective  Prizes,  there  are  the  Hayes 
Grape,  the  Belmont  and  Jewell  Strawberries,  and  a  seedling 
Peach  by  J.  W.  Page.  In  the  judgment  of  the  Committee,  none 
of  them  have  been  sufficiently  cultivated  by  others  than  the 
originators  to  ju3tify  awarding  the  prizes  at  the  present  time. 

Of  the  appropriation  of  $1,700  the  Committee  have  awarded  in 
prizes  and  gratuities  $1,624,  leaving  an  unexpended  balance  of 
«76. 

In  reviewing *the  year,  we  find  much  to  encourage  the  cultivators 
of  fruit,  both  for  commerce  and  domestic  use.     The  most  valuable 
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New  England  fruit,  the  apple,  is  becoming  every  year  more  exclu- 
sively the  farmer's  product,  the  limited  grounds  in  the  cities  and 
larger  towns  not  affording  sufficient  space  to  grow  the  trees.  Pre- 
viously to  1876  an  abundant  crop  was  a  disadvantage  to  the  growers 
as  the  over-supply  reduced  the  price  below  a  paying  one.  In 
that  year  there  were  exported  to  foreign  markets  three  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  barrels.  Since  then  the  number  of  barrels 
has  reached  one  and  a  half  million  in  a  single  year,  and  the  ship- 
ments the  present  year  have  sometimes  in  a  single  week  exceeded 
eighty  thousand  barrels.  The  farmers  have  not  yet  realized  the 
changed  conditions  and  do  not  make  f^uit  a  principal  or  leading 
crop.  It  is  generally  an  incidental  and  not  infrequently  an  acci- 
dental one.  The  fact  that  we  have  in  this  State  thousands  of 
acres  of  cheap  lands  admirably  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of 
fruit  —  most  favorably  situated  to  meet  the  demand  for  export 
trade,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  farmers  can  send  their  fruit 
from  Boston  to  the  London  market  at  less  cost  than  the  growers 
living  within  forty  miles  of  that  city,  ought  to  make  fruit  one  of 
the  leading  agricultural  products  of  the  State. 

E.  W.  Wood, 

Benj.  G.  Smith, 

O.  B.  Hadwen,         I        Fruit 

Jacob  W.  Manning, 

Chas.  F.  Curtis,       [    Committee. 

£.  P.  Richardson, 

Warren  Fenno. 
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Januabt  2. 
(^raiuititis: — 

B.  Seayej,  Oranges, #1  00 

Winn  &  Bicker,  Oranges  and  Lemons 2  00 

Jahuabt  16. 
CfrtsiuUy: — 
MarshaU  P.  Wilder,  Pears, 1  00 

Januabt  28. 
Oratuiiy:-^ 
A.  McDermott,  Pears 1  00 


SPRING  EXHIBITION. 
Kaboh  24,  25,  AKD  26. 

Winter  Apples.— Any  variety,  William  T.  Hall,  Northern  Spy,    .  $3  00 

Second,  Samuel  Hartwell,  Hunt  Russet, 8  00 

WiNTBB  Pbabb. — Any  variety,  Warren  Fenno,  Duchess  of  Bordeaux,  8  00 

Second,  Warren  Fenno,  Josephine  of  Malines,  .                •        .  2  00 

Gratuity:— 
C.  C.  Shaw,  Collection  of  Apples 2  00 

April  10. 
Oratutiy:  — 
W.  C.  Winter,  Peaches, 1  00 

April  17. 
Gratuity: — 
Greorge  Hill,  Strawberries, 1  00 

JuiTB  5. 
(}raiuity : — 
L.  W.  Weston,  Crescent  Strawberries, 2  00 
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June  12. 
OraiuUtes : — 

George  Hill,  Sharpless  Strawberries, ^00 

C.  £.  Grant,  Longfellow  and  Downing  Strawberries,        .        .        .  1  00 

L.  W.  Weston,  Crescent  Strawberries, 1  00 

William  Doran  &  Son,  Downing,  Sharpless,  and  Manchester  Straw- 
berries,      1  00 

W.  C.  Eustis,  Downing  and  Sharpless  Strawberries,        .                .  1  00 

H.  W.  Killam,  Cherries, 2  00 

JUKB  19. 

George  Hill,  Sharpless  Strawberries, 2  00 

W.  C.  Eustis,  Sharpless  and  Downing  Strawberries,         .        .        .  1  00 


ROSE  AND  STRAWBERRY  EXHIBITION. 

June  22  A]n>  28. 

Special  Prizes. 

Strawbbxsibs. — ^Fonr  qnartB  of  anj  yariety,  Warren  Henstis  & 

Son,  Belmont,  Silver  Cap,  yalue $20  00 

Second,  N.  S.  Simpkins,  Sharpless, 15  00 

Third,  P.  M.  Augur,  Jewell, 10  00 

Fourth,  J.  D.  Fitts,  Jersey  Queen,      ......        5  00 

Two  quarts  of  any  yariety,  to  be  judged  by  the  following  scale  of 
points : — 

Quality, 50 

Productiyeness,      ....        20 

Form, 10 

Color,     ......        10 

Size, 10 

Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Belmont, 12  00 

Second,  W.  C.  Winter,  Wilder, 9  00 

Third,  B.  W.  Wood,  Henrey  Dayis,  .        .        .  .        .        6  00 

Fourth,  Joseph  D.  Fitts,  Jersey  Queen, 8  00 

For  the  best  exhibition  of  a  seedling  Strawberry  introduced  within 
the  last  flye  years,  and  neyer  haying  taken  a  prize,  E.  W. 
Wood,  Gold,  Silver  Medal. 

BeguloT  Ptizes. 

Stbawbesriss. — Forty- eight  berries  of  Bidwell,  William  Patterson,        4  00 

Second,  Isaac  £.  Cobum, 8  00 

Third,  George  V.  Fletcher, 2  00 
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Charles  Downing,  C.  M.  Hovey, $4  00 

Second,  C.  N.  Brackett, 3  00 

Third,  Beqjamin  G.  Smith, 2  00 

Cumberland,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son, 4  00 

Hervey  Davis,  E.  W.  Wood, 4  00 

Hovey,  C.  M.  Hovey, 8  00 

Jucunda,  J.  L.  Gardner, 4  00 

Miner's  Prolific,  J.  D.  Fitts,  ........  4  00 

Second,  Oliver  B.  Bobbins, 8  00 

Third,  Isaac  E.  Coburn, 2  00 

Seth  Boyden,  Marshall  P.  Wilder 4  00 

Sharpless,  William  C.  Winter 4  00 

Second,  William  Doran  &  Son, 8  00 

Third,  C.  M.  Hovey 2  00 

Wilder,  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 4  00 

Twenty-four  berries  of  Bidwell,  Isaac  E.  Coburn,                 .        .  8  00 

Second,  William  Patterson, 2  00 

Brighton,  Warren  Fenno, 2  00 

Champion,  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 8  00 

Second,  J.  D.  Fitts, 2  00 

Charles  Downing,  Isaac  E.  Coburn, 8  00 

Second,  L.  W.  Weston, 2  00 

Cumberland,  William  Patterson, 8  00 

Second,  George  L.  Lovett; 2  00 

Hervey  Davis,  E.  W.  Wood, 8  00 

Second,  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 2  00 

Jersey  Queen,  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 8  00 

Second,  J.  D.  Fitts, 2  00 

Jucunda,  J.  D.  Fitts 8  00 

Manchester,  Charles  E.  Churchill, 8  00 

Second,  J.  D.  Fitts, 2  00 

Miner's  Prolific,  Isaac  E.  Coburn, 8  00 

Second,  J.  D.  Fitts, 2  00 

Pioneer,  E.  W.  Wood, 8  00 

Second,  Benjamin  G.  Sn^ith, 2  00 

Seth  Boyden,  J.  D.  Fitts, 8  00 

Sharpless,  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 8  00 

Second,  George  L.  Lovett, 2  00 

Collection  of  not  less  than  six  varieties,    one  quart  of  each, 

Marshall  P.  WUder, 8  00 

Second,  J.  D.  Fitts, 6  00 

One  quart  of  any  new  variety  not  previously  exhibited,  Marshall 

P.  Wilder,  Prince, 8  00 

Second,  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Parry, 2  00 

Chbrribs. — ^Two  quarts  of  any  variety,  I.  P.  Langworthy,  Knight's 

Early  Black, 2  00 

Second,  S.  Lockwood,  Jr.,  Black  Tartarian,      .                 .  100 
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FosEioN  Grapbb.— Two  bunches  of  any  variety,  E.  S.  Converse, 

West's  St.  Peters, ^00 

Second,  £.  S.  Converse,  Black  Hamburg,         .                .        •  4  00 

FoBCSD  Pbacheb,  any  variety,  W.  C.  Winter,  Crawford's  Early,    .  8  00 

Second,  W.  C.  Winter,  Foster, 2  00 

Oratuities: — 

George  L.  Lovett,  Strawberries, 2  00 

C.  M.  Hovey,                   " 1  00 

C.  E.  Grant,                     "          ........  1  00 

Albert  Bresee,  Seedling  Strawberries, 2  00 

JULT  8. 

Stkawbbssies. — ^Twenty-four  berries  of  any  variety,  W.  Heustis  & 

Son,  Belmont, '       ....  8  00 

Second,  W.  Heustis  &  Son,  Middlesex, 2  00 

Third,  W.  Heustis  &  Son,  Cumberland, 1  00 

Chebbibs. — ^Two  quarts  of  Black  Eagle,  J.  L.  Gardner,   .        .  2  00 

Black  Tartarian,  Charles  F.  Curtis, 2  00 

Coe's  Transparent,  S.  Lockwood,  Jr., 2  00 

Downer's  Late,  8.  Lockwood,  Jr., 2  00 

Any  other  variety,  S.  Lockwood,  Jr.,  Reine  Hortense,  .        .  2  00 

Second,  C.  N.  Brackett,  Merriam, 1  00 

Graiuiiies : — 

M.  W.  Chadboume,  Currants, 1  00 

W.  C.  Winter,  Peaches  and  Figs, 2  CO 

C.  M.  Hovey,  Richardson  Cherries, 1  00 

July  10. 

Chebbibs. — Two  quarts  of  any  variety,  Warren  Fenno,  Norfolk,     .  2  00 

Second,  C.  F.  Curtis,  Hyde's  Black, 1  00 

Raspbebbibs. — Two  quarts  of  any  variety,  Benjamin  G.  Smith,  Fran- 

conia, 8  00 

Second,  J.  B.  Moore  &  Son,  Souchetti 2  00 

Third,  William  Doran  &  Son,  Red  Antwerp,      .        .                 .  1  00 
CuBBANTfl. — Forty-eight  bunches  of  any  Red  variety,  Benjamin 

G.  Smith,  Versaillaise, 4  00 

Second,  Hittinger  Brothers,  Versaillaise, 8  00 

Third,  Edwin  Hastings,                   '* 2  00 

Forty-eight  bunches  of  any  White  variety,  W.  K.  WoodJ  Dana's 

Transparent, 8  00 

Second,  Benjamin  G.  Smith,  White  Gondouin,  .  2  00 
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Chraiuiiies: — 

Hlttioger.  Brothers,  Four  yarieties  of  Cherries,          .        .        .        .  $2  00 

C.  N.  Brackett,  Two  yarieties  of  Cherries, 100 

Mrs.  £.  M.  Gill,  Currants, 1  00 

W.  Heustis  &  Son,  Belmont  Strawberries,                                         .  1  00 

July  17. 
Baspbbbribs.— Collection  of  not  less  than  four  yarieties,  two  quarts 

of  each,  William  Doran  &  Son, 4  00 

Two  quarts  of  any  yariety,  B.  Judkins, 8  00 

Second,  William  Doran  &  Son, 2  00 

Black  Caps. — Two  quarts  of  any  yarietr,  B.  Judkins,    .        .        .  2  00 
CusRAHTS. — ^Twenty-four  bunches  of  Versaillaise,  William  Doran 

&  Son, 2  00 

Second,  Benjamin  G.  Smith, 1  00 

Any  other  Red  yariety,  Benjamin  G.  Smith,  Fay's  Prolific,  .        .  2  00 

Second,  William  Doran  &  Son,  Bed  Dutch,                .        .        .  i  00 

Any  MHiite  yariety,  Benjamin  G.  Smith,  Dana's  Transparent,       .  2  00 

Second,  Beqjamin  G.  Smith,  French  Transparent,    .        •        .  1  00 

W.  Heustis  &  Son,  Strawberries, 1  00 

Charles  N.  Brackett,  Cherries, 1  00 

Warren  Fenno,  Cherries  and  Currants, 1  00 

A.  S.  Mcintosh,  Cherries  and  Raspberries, 1  00 

S.  Lawrence,  Fay's  Prolific  Currants, 1  00 

O.  R.  Bobbins,  Currants, 1  00 

William  C.  Strong,  Gooseberries, 1  00 

Edwin  A.  HaU,                   ««               1  00 

Benjamin  G.  Smith,  June  Berries, 1  00 

July  24. 
Raspbbkrisb. — Two  quarts  of  any  yariety,  Beigamin  G.   Smith, 

Frarconia, 8  00 

Second,  A.  S.  Mcintosh,  Franconia, 2  00 

CuBBANTS. — ^Twenty-four  bunches  of  any  Red  yarie^,  Benjamin  G. 

Smith,  Versaillaise 8  00 

Second,  William  H.  Spooner,  Versaillaise,         .        .        .        .  2  00 

Third,  Warren  Fenno,  Versaillaise, 1  00 

Any  White  yariety,  Benjamin  G.  Smith,  Dana's  Transparent,       .  2  00 
Second,  Benjamin  G.  Smith,  French  Transparent,    .        .        .  1  00 
Blackbbbbibs. — Two  quarts  of  any  yariety,  A.  S.  Mcintosh,  Dor- 
chester,      8  00 

Second,  M.  W.  Chadboume,  Dorchester, 2  00 

Third,  Samuel  Mcintosh,  Dorchester, 1  00 

Goosbbbbbies. — Two  quarts  of  any  Natiye  yariety,  Beigamin  G. 

Smith,  Smith's  Improyed, 8  00 

Second,  Warren  Fenno,  Downing, 2  00 
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Gratuities: — 

Warren  Fenno,  Gooseberries, $2  00 

William  Bichardson,  Currants, 1  00 

J.  H.  Woodford,               *« 1  00 

M.  W.  Chadbonme,  Collection, 1  00 

JULT  81. 

BLAdKBXBBisa.— Two  quarts  of  any  variety,  L.  W.  Weston,  Dor- 
chester,    8  00 

SecoBd,  M.  W.  Chadboume,  Dorchester, 2  00 

Third,  A.  S.  Mcintosh,  Dorchester 1  00 

Goo8BBXBRiB0. — Two    quarts    of  Foreign,    Benjamin  G.   Smith, 

Whitesmith, 2  00 

Second,  Benjamin  G.  Smith,  Bang-Up, 1  00 

Pbabs. — Summer  Doyenne,  Warren  Fenno, 8  00 

Second,  Beigamin  G.  Smith, 2  00 

Any  other  varie^,  A.  S.  Mcintosh,  Madeleine,     .        .        .        .  8  00 

Second,  Warren  Fenno,                         **             .                .        .  2  00 

Third,  C.  Terry,                                    "            ....  1  00 

Sarah  M.  Vose,  Blackberries, 1  00 

Mrs.  £.  M.  Gill,  Gooseberries ]  00 

Hittinger  Brothers,  Apples, 1  00 

Samuel  Hartwell,          <* 1  00 

Joseph  W.  Page,  Seedling  Peaches, 2  00 

Francis  Smith,  Alexander  Peaches, 1  00 

J.  C.  Coolidge,  Peaches, 2  00 

George  W.  Wilkinson,  Peaches, 1  00 

AnonsT  7. 

Apples* — ^Early  Harvest,  Beigamin  G.  Smith, 2  00 

Second,  Warren  Fenno, 1  00 

Sweet  Bough,  Joseph  G.  Coolidge, 8  00 

Second,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son, 2  00 

Third,  Hittinger  Brothers, 1  00 

Any  other  variety,  Charles  N.  Brackett,  Early  Margaret,      .  8  00 

Second,  Charles  F.  Curtis,  Williams, 2  00 

Third,  M.  W.  Chadboume,  Bed  Astrachan 1  00 

Pbass. — Gitfietrd,  Mrs.  Mary  Langmaid, 8  00 

Second,  Warren  Fenno, 2  00 

Third,  Charles  N.  Brackett, 1  00 

Any  other  variety,  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Quimper,        .        .        .  8  00 

Second,  A.  S.  Mcintosh,  Clapp's  Favorite,        .        .        .        .  2  00 

Third,  Samuel  Hartwell,        «             ««              ....  1  00 
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Blackbesribb. — ^Two  quarts  of  any  variety,  M.  W.  Chadboume, 

Dorchester, $8  00 

Second,  A.  S.  Mcintosh, 2  00 

Third,  B.  C.  Vose, 1  00 

OratuUies: — 

Horace  Eaton,  Blackberries, 1  00 

B.  W.  Priest,  Seedling  Blackberries, 1  00 

Benjamin  G.  Smith,  Gooseberries, 1  00 

Horace  Eaton,  Early  Rivers  Peaches, 1  00 

Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Early  Loaise  Peaches, 1  00 

S.  H.  Record,  Foreign  Grapes, 2  00 

Adoust  14. 

Apples. —  Oldenburg,  Samuel  Hartwell, 3  00 

Second,  Warren  Fenno, 2  00 

Red  Astrachan,  M.  W.  Chadboume, 8  00 

Second,  Charles  F.  Curtis, 2  00 

Third,  Samuel  Hartwell,            1  00 

Williams's  Favorite,  Samuel  Hartwell, 8  00 

Second,  Charles  F.  Curtis, 2  00 

Third,  Hittinger  Brothers, I  00 

Pbabb. —  Clapp*s  Favorite,  Samuel  Hartwell,    .                .        ,  8  00 

Second,  Warren  Fenno,              2  00 

Third,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son, 1  00 

Manning's  Elizabeth,  Mrs.  Mary  Langmaid, 2  00 

Second,  Warren  Fenno,              1  00 

Any  other  variety,  George  Frost,  Quimper,           .        .        .        .  2  00 

Second,  Charles  N.  Brackett,  Brandywine,        .                .        .  1  00 
Foreign  Grapes. —  Two  bunches  of  any  variety,   David  Allan, 

Black  Hamburg, 5  00 

OraiuUits :  — 

C.  E.  Grant,  Apples  and  Pears, 1  00 

Horace  Eaton,  Apples  and  Plums, 1  00 

M.  W.  Chadbourne,  Pears, 1  00 

Bei^amin  G.  Smith,  Plums,       ........  1  00 

C.  B.  Lancaster,  Peaches, 1  00 

Samuel  Hartwell,  Peaches  and  Plums, 2  00 

Warren  Fenno,            ».        «*         «c 1  00 

Robert  Manning,  Briton  BUckberries, 1  00 

.August  21. 

Pears. —  Bartlett,  Mrs.  Mary  Langmaid, S  00 

Second,  Warren  Fenno,      . 2  00 

Third,  Samuel  Hartwell, 1  00 
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RoBtiezer,  M.  W.  Chadbourne,              .        .        .        .        .        .  $3  00 

Second,  Charles  N.  Brackett, 2  00 

Third,  John  McClure,         .        .        .        .        .        .                 .  1  00 

Tyson,  A.  S.  Mcintosh, 3  00 

Second,  Samuel  Mcintosh, 2  00 

Third,  J.  A.  C.  Norton, 1  00 

Any  other  yariety,  A.  S.  Mcintosh,  Clapp's  Fayorite,    .        .        .  3  00 

Second,  William  H.  Hunt,                  •*            *•            ...  2  00 

Third,  C.  S.  Hosmer,                          •«            "           ...  1  00 

Peaches. — Any  variety,  C.  B.  Lancaster,  Coolldge*s  Favorite,  8  00 

Second,  N.  D.  Harrington,  Seedling, 2  00 

Third,  Warren  Fenno,  Hale's  Early, 1  00 

OraiuHies :  — 

Samuel  Hartwell,  Apples  and  Plums, 3  00 

Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  Apples  and  Pears, 1  00 

M.  W.  Chadboume,             u       n        n            1  00 

Warren  Fenno,    ■                ««        i«        «             ^  00 

Charles  N.  Brackett,  Apples, 1  00 

C.  E.  Grant,                     " 1  00 

Bobert  Manning,  Pears, 1  00 

S.  Lockwood,  Jr.,  Plums, 1  00 

Horace  Eaton,             **              1  00 

Martin  Pfaffman,        <<               1  00 

August  28. 

Apples. —  Any  variety,  Samuel  Hartwell,  Gravenstein,     .        .  3  00 

Second,  Samuel  Hartwell,  Oldenburg, 2  00 

Third,  L.  W.  Weston,  Foundling, 1  00 

Peabs. —  Bartlett,  Mrs.  Mary  Langmaid, 3  00 

Second,  Samuel  Hartwell, 2  00 

Third,  Varnum  Frost, 1  00 

Any  other  variety,  George  L.  Lovett,  Clapp's  Favorite,        .        .  3  00 

Second,  C.  Terry,                                    «*            "...  2  00 

Third,  A.  8.  Mcintosh,  Tyson, 1  00 

Peaches. — Any  variety,  C.  B.  Lancaster,    Coolidge's  Favorite,  3  00 

Second,  N.  D.  Harrington,  Seedling, 2  00 

Third,  Warren  Fenno,  Hale's  Early, 1  00 

Plums. —  Any  variety,  Mrs.  H.  V.  Draper,  Washington,.         .        .  3  00 

Second,  George  S.  Curtis,  Bradehaw, 2  00 

Third,  Horace  Eaton,  Washington , 1  00 

Native  Gbapes. — Any  variety,  Samuel  Hartwell,  Moore's  Early,     .  3  00 

Second,  Benjamin  G.  Smith,  Champion, 2  00 

OratuiHes : — 

Samuel  Hartwell,  Apples, 2  00 

Charles  N.  Brackett,  Apples  and  Pears, 1  00 

6 
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M.  W.  Chadbourne,  Apples  and  Fears, $1  00 

C.  E.  Grant,                    u       n        tc 1  00 

Warren  Fenno,  Apples,  Peaches,  and  Pears, 1  00 

A.  S.  Mcintosh,  Pears, I  CO 

Mrs.  F.  B.  Hayes,  Grapes, 1  00 

Sbptbkbsb  4. 

Apples. — Foundling,  L.  W.  Weston, 3  00 

Second,  Samuel  Hartwell, 2  00 

Third,  Francis  Smith, 1  00 

Gravenstein,  Samuel  Hartwell, 8  00 

Second,  Greorge  L.  Lorett, 2  00 

Third,  Varnum  Frost, 1  00 

Porter,  Benjamin  G.  Smith, 8  00 

Second,  Francis  Smith,      .        / 2  00 

Third,  Mrs.  F.  B.  Hayes,  . 1  00 

Any  other  yariety,  Samuel  Hartwell,  Summer  Pippin,  .        .        .  3  00 

Second,  Samuel  Hartwell,  Chenango, 2  00 

Third,  Warren  Fenno,  Alexander, 1  00 

PsASB. — Andrews,  Mrs.  Mary  Langmaid, 3  00 

Second,  Warren  Fedno, 2  00 

Third,  C.  A.  Dickinson, 1  00 

Boussock,  George  S.  Harwood, 8  00 

Second,  Horace  Eaton, 2  00 

Third,  Mrs.  Mary  Langmaid, 1  00 

Any  other  variety,  C.  A.  Dickinson,  Seedling,       .        .        •        •  8  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Mary  Langmaid, 2  00 

Third,  Varnum  Frost, 1  00 

Peaches. — Collection,  N.  D.  Harrington, 4  00 

Plums. — Collection  of  not  less  than  four  varieties,  Samuel  Hartwell,  8  00 

Second,  Horace  ^aton 2  00 

Third,  William  H.  Hunt,     . 1  00 

Any  other  variety,  Horace  Eaton,  Washington,      .                .        •  2  00 

Second,  Samuel  Hartwell,                   '*               ....  1  00 

Native  Grapes.— Hartford,  T.  M.  Davis, 2  00 

Moore's  Early,  J.  B.  Moore  &  Son, 8  00 

Second,  Samuel  Hartwell, 2  00 

Any  other  variety,  Warren  Fenno,  Champion 8  00 

Second,  Benjamin  G.  Smith,  Cottage, 2  00 

OraiuUies: — 

Samuel  Hartwell,  Apples,          *....-..  1  00 

M.  W.  ChUdbourne,  Apples  and  Pears, 1  00 

Charles  N.  Brackett,       •««««« 1  00 

A.  S.  Mcintosh,               *.        •«        c< 1  00 

T.  M.  Davis,  Pears  and  Peaches, 1  00 
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Warren  Fenno,  Nectarines, ^1  00 

William  Richardson,  Assorted  Fruits, 1  00 

Isaac  Ellis,  Strawberries  in  Pots, .  1  00 


ANNDAL  EXHIBITION. 

Sbftbmbbb  14,  15,  16,  ahd  17. 

Frefuh  Premiums  for  Apples. 

Twelve  Baldwin,  Samuel  Hartwell,            $5  00 

Twelve  Grayenstein,  Samuel  Hartwell, 5  00 

Twelre  Hubbardston,  M.  W.  Chadbourne, 5  00 

Twelve  Rhode  Island  Greening,  C.  E.  Grant 5  00 

Special  Prizes  offered  by  the  Society, 

Pbass. — Twelve  Aqjou,  Mrs.  Mary  Langmaid ,         ....  5  00 

Twelve  Bartlett,  Mrs.  Mary  Langmaid 5  00 

Twelve  Bosc,  George  S.  Harwood, 6  00 

Twelve  Seckel,  George  S.  Harwood, 5  00 

Twelve  Sheldon,  George  S.  Harwood, 5  00 

Twelve  Peaches  of  any  variety,  N.  D.  Harrington,  Seedling,    .        .  5  00 
Twelve  Bunches  of  Native  Grapes  of  any  variety,  J.  B.  Moore  & 

Son,  Moore's  Early, 5  00 

For  the  heaviest  and  best  ripened  bunch  of  any  Foreign  Black 
Grape,  not  less  than  five  pounds,  David  Allan,  Victoria  Ham- 
burg, seven  pounds, 8  00 

For  the  heaviest  and  best  ripened  bunch  of  any  Foreign  White 
Grape,  not  less  than  five  pounds,  David  Allan,  Syrian,  eight 

pounds  and  four  ounces, 8  00 

Regular  Prizes. 

Applbb.— Baldwin,  C.  C.  Shaw, 4  00 

Second,  Samuel  Hartwell, 3  00 

Third,  Warren  Fenno,        . 2  00 

Danvers  Sweet,  Charles  N.  Brackett, 8  00 

Second,  Warren  Fenno, 2  00 

Third,  C.  C.  Shaw, 1  00 

Dutch  Codlin,  Benjamin  G.  Smith, 2  00 

Second,  L.  W.  Weston, 1  00 

Holden,  0.  B.  Hadwen, 8  00 

Second,  H.  B.  Watts, 2  00 

Third,  Samuel  Hartwell, 1  00 

Fameuse,  George  Y.  Fletcher, 8  00 

Second,  Benjamin  G.  Smith, 2  00 

Third,  Horace  Eaton, 1  00 
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Foundling,  L.  W.  Weston,    . 

Second,  Francis  Smith, 

Third,  Samuel  Hartwell,     . 
Garden  Royal,  the  second  prize  to  C.  E.  Grant, 
Golden  Russet,  L.  W.  Weston, 

Second,  Horace  Eaton, 
Grayenstein,  George  S.  Curtis, 

Second,  Warren  HeustiB  &  Son, 

Third,  George  L.  LoTott,    . 
Hubbardston,  William  H.  Hunt, 

Second,  Charles  N.  Brackett, 

Third,  M.  W.  Chadbourne, 
Hunt  Russet,  Mrs.  F.  B.  Hayes, 

Second,  William  H.  Hunt, 

Third,  Samuel  Hartwell,     . 
Lady's  Sweet,  Horace  Eaton, 
Leicester,  O.  B.  Hadwen, 
Lyscom,  Samuel  Hartwell,     . 
Maiden's  Blush,  L.  R.  Earoes, 

Second,  George  L.  Lovett, 
Mother,  George  C.  Rice, 

Second,  E.  W.  Wood, 

Third,  Warren  Fenno, 
Northern  Spy,  C.  C.  Shaw,    . 

Second,  Warren  Fenno, 

Third,  W.  A.  Morse,  Jr.,   . 
Porter,  S.  H.  Coombs, 

Second,  Francis  Smith, 

Third,  M.  W.  Chadbourne, 
Pumpkin  Sweet,  George  Seayerns, 

Second,  Samuel  Hartwell,  . 
Rhode  Island  Greening,  C.  E.  Grant, 

Second,  E.  W.  Wood, 

Third,  Charles  N.  Brackett, 
Rozbury  Russet,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son, 

Second,  W.  C.  Eustis, 

Third,  Benjamin  G.  Smith, 
Tolman's  Sweet,  Josiah  Crosby, 

Second,  J.  T.  Foster, 

Third,  C.  F.  Curtis,     . 
Tompkins  King,  George  C.  Rice, 

Second,  W.  C.  Eustis, 

Third,  Samuel  Hartwell,     . 
Washington  Royal  or  Palmer,  O.  B.  Hadwen, 

Second,  Samuel  Hartwell, 
Washington  Strawberry,  George  C.  Rice. 

Second,  Miss  Sarah  W.  Story, 
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Any  other  Yfuiety,  L.  R.  Eames,   Alexander,        .        .                .  $3  00 

Second,  Warren  Fenno,  Alexander, 2  00 

Third,  Sunuel  Hartwell,  Chenango, 1  00 

Crab  Applsb. — ^Hyslop,  twenty-fonr  specimens,  George  C.  Bice,    .  2  00 

Second,  M.  W.  Chadbourne, 1  00 

Transcendent,  Greorge  W.  Stevens, 2  00 

Second,  Warren  Fenno, 1  00 

PsABS.— Angonleme,  Mrs.  H.  P.  Kendrick, 4  00 

Second,  John  McCIure,       . 8  00 

Thurd,  Warren  Fenno, 2  00 

A^jou,  Hittinger  Brothers, 4  00 

Second,  W.  S.  Janvrin, 3  00 

Third,  John  Mcanre, 2  00 

Fourth,  Mrs.  Mary  Langmaid, 1  00 

Bartlett,  Yamnm  Frost, 4  00 

Second,  Warren  Fenno, 8  00 

Third,  Mrs.  H.  P.  Kendrick, 2  00 

Fourth,  N.  D.  Harrington, 1  00 

Belle  Lucratlye,  Mrs.  Mary  Langmaid, 3  00 

Second,  Warren  Heostis  &  Son, 2  00 

Third,  David  Allan 1  00 

Bosc,  Mrs.  Mary  Langmaid, 4  00 

Second,  Warren  Fenno, 3  00 

Third,  W.  P.  Walker, 2  00 

Fourth,  C.  N.  Brackett, 1  00 

BousBock,  Qeorge  S.  Harwood, 3  00 

Second,  Marshall  P.  Wilder,      .        .      ' 2  00 

Third,  Horace  Eaton, 1  00 

Clairgeau,  W.  P.  Plimpton, 8  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Mary  Langmaid 2  00 

Third,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son, 1  00 

Cornice,  Warren  Fenno, 8  00 

Second,  Qeorge  S.  Harwood, 2  00 

Third,  Mrs.  Mary  Langmaid 1  00 

Dana's  Hovey,  Mrs.  Mary  Langmaid, 4  00 

Second,  Theodore  Lyman, 8  00 

Third,  C.  M.  Hovey, 2  00 

Diel,  Edwin  A.  Hall, 3  00 

Second,  Jacob  Eaton, 2  00 

Third,  A.  S.  Mcintosh, 1  00 

Goodale,  0.  B.  Hadwen, 3  00 

Second,  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 2  00 

Hardy,  Charles  F.  Curtis, 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  H.  P.  Kendrick, 2  00 

Third,  David  Allan, 1  00 

Howell,  El  W.  Wood, 3  00 

Second,  W.  S.  Janvrin, 2  00 
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Third,  C.  A.  Dickinson,      . 
Lawrence,  John  McClure, 

Second,  Mrs.  Mary  Langmaid,   . 

Third,  Samuel  Hartwell,     . 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  T.  M.  Dayis 

Second,  Mrs.  H.  P.  Kendrick,'  . 

Third,  Joseph  Brierly, 
Marie  Louise,  C.  M.  Horey,  . 

Second,  Warren  Fenno,     . 

Third,  A.  S.  Mcintosh, 
Merriam,  A.  S.  Mcintosh,     . 

Second,  Charles  F.  Curtis, 

Third,  Samuel  Mcintosh,    . 
Onondaga,  W.  C.  Eustis, 

Second,  CM.  Hovey, 

Third,  M.  W.  Chadboume, 
Paradise  of  Autumn,  George  L.  Lovett, 

Second,  William  H.  Hunt, 

Third,  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 
Seckel,  N.  D.  Harrington,     . 

Second,  Hittinger  Brothers, 

Third,  George -S.  Harwood, 
Sheldon,  George  S.  Harwood, 

Second,  Mrs.  Mary  Langmaid, 

Third,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son, 
Souvenir  du  Congr^s,  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 

Second,  Charles  N.  Brackett, 

Third,  J.  T.  Foster,    . 
St.  Michael  Archangel,  T.  M.  Davis,  * 

Second,  Charles  M.  Hovey, 

Third,  Warren.  Heustis, 
Superfin,  Warren  Fenno, 

Second,  W.  P.  Walker, 

Third,  E.  W.  Wood,  . 
Urbanifite,  M.  W.  Chadboume, 

Second,  John  L.  Bird, 

Third,  C.  M.  Hovey,  . 
Winter  Nells,  Edwin  A.  Hall, 

Second,  Jacob  Eaton, 

Third,  Warren  Fenno, 
Any  other  variety,  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Lemuel  Clapp, 

Second,  S.  P.  Sharpless,  Pratt,  . 

Third,  John  L.  Bird,  Eingsessing, 
Pbacheb.— Crawford's  Early,  N.  D.  Harrington, 

Second,  W.  S.  Janvrin, 
Oldmizon,  S.  Bodden,    . 
Any  other  variety,  N.  D.  Harrington,  Crawford's  Late, 
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Second,  S.  Rodden,  Red  Cheek  Melocoton,        .        .        .        .  $2  00 

Third,  Andrew  Burnham,  Florence, 1  00 

Pbaghbb.— Orchard  Hoiue  Cnltore,  S.  Rodden,  Crawford's  Late,    .  4  00 

Nbctasines. — ^Warren  Fenno,  Seedling, 2  00 

PLUMs.^Not  less  than  four  yarieties,  Horace  Eaton,         .        .        .  5  00 

Second,  Samuel  Hartwell, 4  00 

Third,  Hittinger  Brothers', 8  00 

Any  other  variety,  Benjamin  G.  Smith,  Coe*s  €K>lden  Drop, .        .  3  00 

Second,  Horace  Eaton,  Tellow  Egg, 2  00 

Third,  J.  B.  Moore  &  Son,  Pond's  Seedling,      .        .        .  1  00 

Native  Grapes. — ^Brighton,  Marshall  P.  Wilder,    .        .  8  00 

Second,  Joseph  S.  Chase, 2  00 

Third,  Samuel  Hartwell, 1  00 

Concord,  William  Doran  &  Son, 8  00 

Cottage,  William  H.  Hunt, 8  00 

Second,  Benjamin  G.  Smith, 2  00 

Third,  Samuel  Hartwell, 1  00 

Delaware,  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 8  00 

Second,  J.  P.  Hayward, 2  00 

Third,  Samuel  Hartwell, 1  00 

Massasoit,  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 8  00 

Second,  Cephas  H.  Brackett 2  00 

Third,  John  B.  Moore  &  Son, 1  00 

Moore's  Early,  John  B.  Moore  &  Son, 8  00 

Second,  Samuel  Hartwell, 2  00 

WUder,  Marshall  P.  Wilder 8  00 

Worden,  Oliver  R.  Robhins, 8  00 

Second,  John  B.  Moore  &  Son» 2  00 

Third,  Samuel  Hartwell, 1  00 

Any  other  variety,  Benjamin  G.  Smith,  Llndley,  .        .        .        •  8  00 

Second,  J.  P.  Hayward,  Niagara, 2  00 

Third,  J.  P.  Hayward,  Rochester, 1  00 

FoBEioN  Grapes. — ^Four  varieties,  two  bunches  each,  David  Allan,  10  00 

Second,  E.  W.  Wood, *    8  00 

Wilmof  s  Hamburg,  Two  bunches,  David  Allan,    .        .        .        .  5  00 

Second,  E.  W.  Wood, 4  00 

Muscat  of  Alexandria,  S.  B..Payson, 5  00 

Second,  David  Allan, 4  00 

Black  Hamburg,  Pavid  Allan, 5  00 

Second,  E.  W.  Wood 4  00 

Any  other  variety,  N.  S.  Simpkins,  Syrian, 5  00 

Secoqd,  David  Allan,  Alicante, 4  00 

CRAKBBSRiBs.T-Half-peck,  Dwight  C.  Robbins,        .       .       •       •  8  00 

Oraiuiiies: — 

Charles  M.  Hovey,  Apples  and  Pears,       • 5  00 

Warren  Fenno,             a       a       a 8  00 
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Mrs.  M.  T.  Goddard,  Apples  and  Pears, ^2  00 

C.  N.  Brackett,                 a        a       u 3  00 

Samuel  Hartwell,             ».        4.       .* 2  00 

M.  W.  Chadbonrne,         »««««* 2  00 

William  A.  Morse,           a        u       u 2  00 

A.  S.  Mcintosh,               a        u       u 2  00 

Albert  Bresee,                 .*.«.« 1  OO 

G.  W.  HaU,                      ..        «i       «. 1  00 

Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,   ««««*« 1  00 

Marshall  P.  WUder,  Pears, 2  00 

Charles  F.  Cnrtis,         " 2  00 

W.  A.  Morse,  Jr.,         »* 1  00 

Alexander  Beal,            " 1  00 

George  Seayems,  Quinces, 1  00 

W.  C.  Eustis,              "             1  00 

Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Collection  of  Grapes, 3  00 

J.  B.  Moore  &  Son,  Eaton  Grape, 1  00 

C.  H.  Johnson,  Seedling  Peaches, 2  00 

Robert  Manning,  Cornelian  Cherries, 1  00 

H.  L.  Barnes,  Osage  Oranges, 1  00 


EXHIBITION  OF  AUTUMN  FRUITS. 

OOTOBBS  2. 

Apples. — Gravenstein,  Samuel  Hartwell, 3  00 

Second,  Charles  N.  Brackett, 2  00 

Third,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son, 1  00 

Holden,  Francis  Smith, 8  00 

Second,  Samuel  Hartwell, 2  00 

Mother,  George  C.  Rice, 8  00 

Second,  Warren  Fenno, 2  00 

Porter,  Charles  N.  Brackett, 8  00 

Second,  Francis  Smith, 2  00 

Any  other  variety,  M.  W.  Chadboume,  Hubbardston,  .        .        .  3  00 

Second,  George  Hill,  Hubbardston, 2  00 

Pears. — Angouleme,  John  McClure, 8  00 

Second,  W.  S.  Janvrin, 2  00 

Third,  Mrs.  H.  P.  Kendrick, 1  00 

Bosc,  Mrs.  MaryLangmaid 3  00 

Second,  Warren  Fenno, 2  00 

Third,  Hittinger  Brothers, 1  00 

Clalrgeau,  W.  P.  Plimpton, 8  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Mary  Langmaid, 2  00 

Third,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son, 1  00 

Comlce,  Warren  Fenno, 3  00 
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Second,  W.  P.  Plimpton,   ........  ^2  00 

Third,  George  S.  Harwood, 1  00 

Frederick  Clapp,  O.  B.  Hadwen, 8  00 

Second,  Horace  Eaton 2  00 

Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  T.  M.  Davis, 8  00 

Second,  W.  P.  Walker, 2  00 

Third,  George  Hill, 1  00 

Seckel,  George  S.  Harwood, 8  00 

Second,  N.  D.  Harrington, 2  00 

Third,  Hittinger  Brothers, 1  00 

Sheldon,  George  S.  Harwood, 8  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Mary  Langmaid, 2  00 

Third,  Cephas  H.  Brackett, 1  00 

Superfln,  L.  M.  Chase, 8  00 

Second,  Michael  Finnegan, 2  00 

Third,  Warren  Fenno, 1  00 

Urbaniste,  M.  W.  Chadboume, 8  00 

Second,  T.  M.  Davis, 2  00 

Third,  John  L.  Bird, 1  00 

Any  other  variety,  Warren  Fenno,  Hardy,    .....  8  00 

Second,  A.  S.  Mcintosh,  Merriam, 2  00 

Third,  George  Hill,  Howell, 1  00 

Quinces.— C.  D.  Fiske, 2  00 

Second,  Benjamin  G.  Smith, 1  00 

Peaches. — ^Any  variety,  N.  D.  Harrington,  Seedling,  8  00 

Second,  C.  H.  Johnson, 2  00 

Third,  Warren  Fenno, 1  00 

Native  Grapes. — Brighton,  Benjamin  G.  Smith,     .        .  3  00 

Second,  Joseph  S.  Chase, 2  00 

Third,  A.  M.  Davenport 1  00 

Concord,  A.  J«  Bigelow, 8  00 

Second,  G.  B.  Andrews, 2  00 

Third,  J.  P.  Hayward, 1  00 

Delaware,  J.  P.  Hayward, 8  00 

Second,  Benjamin  G.  Smith, 2  00 

Third,  Joseph  S.  Chase, 1  00 

lona,  Horace  Eaton, 8  00 

Second,  Benjamin  G.  Smith, 2  00 

Third,  J.  W.  Page, 1  CO 

Isabella,  Samuel  G.  Stone, 3  00 

Second,  C.  Terry, 2  00 

Third,  T.  M.  Davis, 1  00 

Lindley,  J.  P.  Hayward, 8  00 

Second ,  Benjamin  G.  Smith, 2  00 

Third,  A.  M.  Davenport, 1  00 

Massasoit,  A.  M.  Davenport, 3  00 

Second,  J.  B.  Moore  &  Son, 2  00 
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Third,  J.  P.  Hayward, $1  OO 

Moore's  Early,  J.  B.  Moore  &  Son, 8  00 

Second,  Samuel  Hartwell, 2  00 

Prentiss,  Bei^amin  G.  Smith, 8  00 

Second,  Joseph  S.  Chase, .        .  2  00 

Wilder,  J.  P.  Hayward, 8  00 

Second,  £.  A.  Adams, 2  00 

Any  other  variety,  Horace  Eaton,  Eaton, 8  00 

Second,  J.  P.  Hayward,  Niagara 2  00 

Third,  J.  B.  Moore  &  Son,  Hayes, 1  00 

FoRBioN  Grapes. — ^Two  bunches  of  any  yariety,    David  Allan, 

Golden  Queen, 4  00 

Second,  David  Allan,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,      .                .  8  00 

Ghratuiiies: — 

C.  D.  Tuttle,  Apples, 1  00 

M.  W.  Chadboume,  Apples  and  Pears, 1  00 

A.  S.  Mcintosh,  Pears, 1  00 

T.  M.  Davis,  Pears  and  Peaches, 1  00 

Benjamin  G.  Smith,  Plums, 1  00 

Samuel  Hartwell,          '< 1  00 

A.  M.  Davenport,  Grapes,         . 1  00 

Joseph  S.  Chase,        <<              1  00 

J.  B.  Moore  &  Son,  Eaton  Grapes,  First  Class  Certificate  of  Merit. 

OCTOBBB  16. 
Oraiuities: — 

W.  C.  Eustis,  Apples, 1  00 

N.  D.  Harrmgton,  Seckel  Pears 1  00 

OCTOBBR  28. 
OrcUvdiies:--' 

H.  N.  Grover,  Lawrence  Pears, 1  00 

Bobert  Manning,  Frederick  Clapp  Pears, 1  00 

William  Busbey,  Pears, 1  00 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW. 

NOYBMBES   10,    11,   AKD   12. 

French  Premiitms. 

Applbs.— Baldwin,  T.  B.  Cowan, 5  00 

Hubbardston,  M.  W.  Chadbourne, 5  00 
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Sodety^M  Prize*. 

Applbs.— Baldwin,  C.  E.  Grant, 8  00 

Second,  O.  B.  Hadwen, 2  00 

Third,  W^rren^Fenno, 1  00 

DanyeiB  Sweet,  Charles  N.^Brackett,. 8  00 

Second,  Warren  Fenno,  .  .     , 2  00 

Hubbardaton,  M..W.  Chadboume, 8*00 

Second,  Qiarle^  N.  Brackett, 2  00 

Thir^,  C.  ^.  Grant,    . 1  00 

Hunt  Busset,  J.  B.  Moore  &  Son, 8  00 

Second,  William  H.  Hunt, 2  00 

Third,  Samuel  Hartwell, 1  00 

Lady's  Sweet,  WiUiam  H.  HiUs 8  00 

The  third  prize  to  W.  H.  Teel, 1  00 

Northern  Spy,  L.  B.  Eames, 8  00 

Second,  Warren  Fenno,      .        .        .        .   '    .        .                .  2  00 

Third,  J.  B.  Moore  &  Son, 1  00 

Bhode  Island  Greening,  W.  P.  Plimpton, 8  00 

Second,  C.  E.  Grant, 2  00 

Third,  D.  H.  Brown, 1  00 

Bozbury  Busset,  Cephas  H.  Brackett, 8  00 

Second,  T.  B.  Cowan, 2  00 

Third,  Mrs.  M.  T.  Goddard 1  00 

Tolman's  Sweet,  A.  J.  Bigelow, 8  00 

Second,  J.  T.  Foster, 2  00 

Third,  W.  P.  Plimpton, 1  00 

Tompkins  King,  George  C.  Bice, 8  00 

Second,  John  Parker, 2  00 

Third,  W.  C.  Eustis, 1  00 

Pbabs. — ^Angouleme,  Vamum  Frost, 4  00 

Second,  Mrs.  H.  P.  Kendrick, 8  00 

Third,  S.  G.  Damon, 2  00 

Fourth,  W.  S.  Janvrin, 1  00 

Ax^ou,  Mrs.  Mary  Langmaid, 4  00 

Second,  Mrs.  H.  P.  Kendrick, 8  00 

Third,  W.  S.  Janyrin, 2  00 

Fourth,  J.  F.  Newton, 1  00 

Clairgeau,  Mrs.  Mary  Langmaid, 8  00 

Second,  W.  P.  Plimpton, 2  00 

Third,  O.  B.  Hadwen, 1  00 

Comice,  Warren  Fenno, 4  00 

Second,  W.  P.  Plimpton, 8  00 

Third,  S.  G.  Damon, 2  00 

Fourth,  Mrs.  H.  P.  Kendrick, 1  00 

Dana's  HoTey,  Mrs.  Mary  Langmaid, 4  00 

Second,  H.  S.  Goodwin, 8  00 
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Third,  W.  P.  Plimpton, 

Fourth,  Edwin  A.  Hall, 
Diel,  A.  S.  Mcintosh,     . 

Second,  T.  M.  Davis, 

Third,  W.  H.  Mcintosh, 
Glout  Morcean,  Ed¥rin  A.  Hall, 

Second,  Mrs.  H.  P.  Eendrick, 
*  Third,  Mrs.  Mary  Gardner, 
Josephine  of  Malines,  John  L.  Bird, 

Second  Warren  Fenno, 

Third,  Bei^amin  G.  Smith, 
Langelier,  Edwin  A.  Hall, 

Second,  Jacob  Eaton, . 

Third,  T.  M.  Davis,    . 
Lawrence,  Mrs.  H.  P.  Kendrick, 

Second,  A.  McDermott, 

Third,  C.  D.  Fiske,     . 
Vicar,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Wiggin,     . 

Second,  Mrs.  H.  P.  Kendrick, 

Third,  Willhun  T.  Hall,      . 
Winter  Nelis,  S.  Saunders,    . 

Second,  Edwin  A.  Hall, 

Third,  Mrs.  H.  P.  Kendrick, 
Any  other  variety,  S.  G.  Damon,  Marie  Louise, 

Second,  Warren  Fenno,  Duchess  of  Bordeaux, 

Third,  Miss  Mary  Gardner,  Columbia, 

Oratuities : — 


Samuel  Hartwell,  Apples, 

L.  R.  Fames,  '<  ... 

J.  B.  White,  Fameuse  Apples,  . 

Charles  N.  Brackett,  Apples  and  Pears,    . 

A.  S.  Mcintosh,  "        **       '* 

M.  W.  Chadbourne,         *•        '*       '* 

Warren  Fenno,  **        "       '* 

WilUam  T.  Hall,  "        "       ** 

George  W.  Hall,  "        "       " 

8.  Saunders,  Winter  Nelis  Pears,     . 

L.  M.  Chase,  Pears,  .... 

C.  M.  Hovey,      **  .... 

J.  B.  Moore  &  Son,  Grapes, 

S.  G.  Damon,  "  ... 

S.  G.  Stone,  •*  ... 

F.  Burr  &  Co.,  Foreign  Grapes,        .      ^  . 

Robert  Manning,  Shell-bark  Hickory  Nuts, 
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REPORT 


OF  TBnBS 


COMMITTEE  ON  VEGETABLES, 


FOB  THE  YBAB  1886. 


By  CHARLES  N.  BRACKETT,  Chairman. 


As  another  of  those  distinctly  marked  periods  by  which  we  meas- 
ure our  existence  and  chronicle  events  will  soon  be  numbered  with 
those  that  have  preceded  it,  it  may  be  well  to  take  a  brief  retrospec- 
tive glance  over  the  road  we  have  travelled,  and  enquire  what  have 
been  the  most  prominent  features,  and  what  the  results  of  the 
various  exhibitions  which  this  department  has  made  during  the 
year.  Such  a  review  is  often  both  instructive  and  encouraging,  as  we 
may  not  only  learn  from  it  what  we  have  really  accomplished,  but, 
by  reviewing  the  difficulties  already  overcome,  we  shall  be  better 
able  to  meet  the  obstacles  that  lie  in  oiir  onward  path.  The  period 
now  Just  closing  upon  us  has  been  one  of  progress  in  neai*ly  all 
the  departments  of  the  farm  and  vegetable  garden.  The  crops 
have  generally  been  abundant,  and  the  season  has  favored  the 
harvest. 

Nearly  all  of  our  most  intelligent  cultivators  are  now  sensible 
that  their  profession  is  one  which  should  be  studied ;  that  it  is  a 
profession  in  which  the  specially  educated  man  occupies  the  same 
position  of  advantage  that  he  does  in  every  other  pursuit  of  life. 
There  is  a  better  appreciation  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  application  of  scientific  principles  to  our  labor,  ,and 
more  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  to  avail 
himself  of  such  helps.  The  walls  of  prejudice  have  been  modified 
or  broken  down  by  the  introduction  of  labor-saving  machines,  or 
new  methods  of  culture,  once  considered  as  useless  innovations. 
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but  found  upon  trial  to  be  important  and  profitable  changes.  He 
has  learned  to  think  for  hinaself  —  to  see  that  a  practice  is  not  neces- 
sarily right  because  it  is  old ;  and  he  is  more  favorably  disposed 
to  the  adoption  of  every  useful  improvement,  and  to  at  least  a 
partial  belief  in  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  science.  The  im- 
portance of  thorough  cultivation  and  a  liberal  application  of  the 
proper  fertilizers,  the  value  of  pure  and  reliable  seeds,  and  the 
very  great  importance  of  the  most  approved  system  of  forcing 
houses  for  the  forwarding  of  vegetables  out  of  season,  are  matters 
which  have  come  to  be  pretty  generally  acknowledged ;  so  that  our 
horticultural  exhibitions  especially,  and  the  larger  markets  to  a 
certain  extent,  alreadj'  show  decided  evidences  of  progress  in  the 
art  of  growing  good  vegetables,  both  in  and  out  of  season. 

The  prediction,  made  by  your  Committee  in  a  former  report,  in 
regard  to  offering  prizes  for  forced  vegetables  instead  of  depending 
on  gratuities  only  (as  was  the  custom  previous  to  last  year) ,  has 
already  been  fulfilled.  Never  since  the  existence  of  the  Society 
have  there  been  so  large  and  fine  displays  of  these  objects,  as  were 
to  be  seen  on  our  tables  the  first  Saturdays  of  January  and  Feb- 
ruary, the  past  season.  The  exhibits  consisted  of  Cucumbers, 
Radishes,  Lettuce,  Mushrooms,  Parsley,  Tomatoes,  Asparagus, 
Rhubarb,  Dandelions,  Chives,  Water-cress,  Mint,  and  several 
choice  specimens  of  Celery — from  thirteen  different  contributors. 
The  result  of  these  exhibitions  has  far  exceeded  the  expectations 
of  your  Committee,  and  is  without  precedent.  The  first  of  these 
exhibitions  occurred  before  the  regular  Schedule  of  Prizes  for  the 
year  was  published ;  and  notwithstanding  advance  slips  of  the 
prize  lists  were  printed  and  sent  out  by  the  Secretary  to  all  who 
were  thought  likely  to  contribute,  there  were  doubtless  many  who 
would  otherwise  have  contributed,  but  were  not  reached  by  these 
notices. 

At  the  weekly  shows  there  has  been  a  constantly  increasing  in- 
terest manifested;  the  exhibits  have  generally  been  of  superior 
character,  and  in  great  variety.  Competition,  in  most  instances 
has  been  remarkably  close,  and  quite  a  large  number  of  new  and 
constant  contributors  have  been  gained. 

Asparagus. — The  standard  set  by  John  B.  Moore  at  our  exhibi- 
tions, as  a  grower  of  this  vegetable,  has  always  been  high.  In- 
deed, as  far  back  as  we  can  remember,  he  has  always  made  it  a 
point  that  all  the  first  prizes  for  this  favorite  vegetable  should  go  to 
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Concord ;  and  to  his  credit  be  it  said  that  for  more  than  twenty 
years  he  has  succeeded  in  maintaining  that  point  against  all  com- 
petitors. Apparently  not  satisfied  with  this  —  believing  that  the 
world  moves,  and  desiring  to  move  with  it,  he  has  the  past  sea- 
son raised  his  standard  a  little  higher  still.  His  record  now 
stands  4  lbs.  6^  ozs.  for  one  bunch  of  twelve  stalks,  that  being 
the  exact  weight  of  one  of  the  four  bunches  of  Asparagus  which 
he  brought  into  our  exhibition  of  May  22.  We  should  most  cer- 
tainly dislike  to  say  anything  that  might  tend  in  any  way  to  dis- 
courage other  contributors  from  competing,  but  fh)m  present  ap- 
pearances it  does  really  look  to  us  as  though  that  first  prize  would 
still  travel  over  the  same  road  for  some  time  to  come.  Mr.  Moore 
was  awarded  by  your  Committee  a  First  Class  Certificate  of  Merit 
for  superior  cultivation  of  Asparagus. 

Peas. — ^Among  the  earliest  specimens  was  a  new  variety  shown 
by  W.  W.  Rawson,  June  12,  under  the  name  of  Rawson's  Clip- 
per. It  is  a  first  early  variety,  with  large  well-filled  pods,  of  a 
beautiful  bright  green  color,  the  peas  slightly  wrinkled,  and  it 
certainly  possessed  many  remarkably  excellent  properties  which 
would  seem  to  recommend  it  to  the  particular  attention  of  the  mar- 
ket gardener.  This  new  pea  was  also  exhibited  on  the  same  day  by 
Samuel  Hartwell.  Maud  S.  was  also  shown  at  the  same  time  by 
Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  and  Samuel  Hartwell.  The  Stratagem  and 
American  Wonder  have  again  taken  precedence,  and  must  be  set 
down  as  decidedly  best  in  their  respective  classes. 

SwBET  Corn. — Cory's  Early  received  the  first  prize  July  17,  and 
has  taken  precedence  through  the  season  whenever  it  has  come 
into  competition  with  the  Marblehead,  heretofore  considered  the 
earliest  variety  and  largely  grown  for  market  purposes.  The  Cory 
is  a  decided  improvement  on  that  variety,  being  not  only  earlier, 
but  also  larger  and  of  much  better  quality. 

Tomatoes. —  There  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  as  fine  a  display  of 
this  fruit,  as  on  the  occasion  of  our  Annual  Exhibition.  There 
were  fifty-five  dishes  in  all,  and  competition  was  unusually  brisk 
and  close.  The  Committee,  in  making  the  awards,  have  rarel}* 
had  their  powers  of  discrimination  so  thoroughly  tested.  Those 
who  recollect  the  character  of  the  specimens  which  used  to  be  seen 
on  exhibition  here  only  a  few  years  ago,  must  have  looked  with 
unfeigned  satisfaction  upon  the  many  fine  specimens  which  have 
this  y^&r  decked  tlie  tables  at  our  exhibitions  all  through  their  sea- 
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son.  The  time  was,  and  is  not  yet  so  far  left  behind  as  to  be  out 
of  the  remembrance  of  many  of  us,  when  it  would  have  been  dif- 
ficult to  find  the  tomato  on  sale  in  half  a  dozen  markets  in  the 
whole  country.  At  the  present  day,  however,  it  is  grown  almost 
everywhere,  and  there  are  hundreds  of  acres  devoted  to  its  culture 
for  the  supply  of  Boston  market  alone. 

In  other  useful  branches  of  gardening,  the  last  few  years 
have  also  been  years  of  progress.  The  cultivation  of  all  the  fine 
culinary  vegetables  has  largely  increased,  and  our  markets  are 
now  almost  everywhere  abundantly  supplied  with  them.  The  E^g 
Plant,  Salsify,  Okra,  Mushroom,  and  Tomato,  from  being  rarities, 
have  now  become  almost  universally  cultivated. 

Potatoes. —  At  the  Annual  Exhibition  there  were  quite  a  large 
number  of  new  varieties  offered  in  competition  for  the  Society's 
prizes,  some  of  which  as  far  as  their  outward  appearance  was  con- 
cerned were  certainly  all  that  could  be  desired ;  but  in  regard  to 
their  quality^  and  the  rank  in  which  the}'  should  stand  in  this  re- 
port, when  compared  with  well  known  and  standard  sorts,  your 
Committee  were,  on  a  first  inspection,  entirely  in  the  dark. 
Under  the  usual  sj'stem  of  judging  on  what  one  aees^  the  most 
important  characteristic  of  a  potato,  quality^  is  wholly  ignored. 
By  this  method,  a  committee  can  only  certify  by  their  awards 
as  to  what  to  them  looks  good,  while  it  should  be  and  is  the  aim 
of  the  Society  to  encourage  the  cultivation  and  growth  of  that 
only  which  actually  is  good.  Your  Committee  were  convinced 
that  if  they  were  able  to  report  on  the  real  quality  of  the 
different  varieties  placed  before  them  for  examination,  the  value 
of  their  report  would  be  greatly  enhanced,  and  therefore,  at  the 
Annual  Exhibition  this  year,  in  order  to  make  their  awards  fairl}' 
and  understandingly,  they  adopted  the  quality  test.  Specimens  of 
all  varieties  competing  for  premiums  were  cooked  for  trial,  and 
the  awams  were  made  on  this  basis. 

The  new  seedling  potato  from  Albert  Bresee  which  was  favor- 
ably noticed  in  our  last  report  (and  which  he  has  since  named 
Leader)  was  again  shown  by  him  at  the  Annual  Exhibition ;  and 
it  fully  sustained  the  favorable  opinion  formed  of  it  by  the  Com- 
mittee last  year.  It  was  exhibited  for  the  first  time  at  the 
Annual  Exhibition  in  1885 ;  and  was  then  entered  by  the  orig- 
inator for  the  Prospective  Prize.  Mr.  Bresee  presented  speci- 
mens for  trial,  which  were  carefully  tested  by  the  Committee  in 
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comparisou  with  well  known  standard  sorts,  and  were  pronounced 
in  quality  superior  to  all.  The  Society's  Silver  Medal  was 
awarded  Mr.  Bresee,  for  his  new  seedling  potato,  Leader. 

The  Committee  would  again  call  the  attention  of  exhibitors  to 
Rules  3  and  20  of  the  General  Rules  and  Regulations,  as  under  these 
rules  they  have,  in  several  instances,  been  obliged  to  disqualify 
contributions,  otherwise  worthy,  for  having  had  more  than  the  re- 
quired number  of  specimens,  or  more  than  one  variety  on  the 
same  dish.  They  would  also  caution  contributors  against  running 
to  the  extreme  in  size,  in  selecting  specimen  potatoes,  as  seems  to 
have  been  done  in  several  instances  at  the  Annual  Exhibition. 
Medium,  even-sized,  smooth,  and  clean  specimens  are  preferable 
for  the  table  or  for  exhibition ;  and  in  making  their  awards  the 
Committee  will  regard  the  above  requisites  as  of  more  importance 
than  overgrowth.  We  noticed,  in  one  collection,  several  potatoes 
which  had  actually  been  pruned  of  prongs  and  excrescences,  to 
bring  them  into  proper  shape,  in  order  that  they  might  be  retained 
simply  on  account  of  their  size.  As  the  Committee  is  at  present 
constituted,  a  resort  to  any  such  method  of  improving  specimens, 
with  the  expectation  of  gaining  a  prize,  is  simply  labor  in  vain. 

Cauliflowers. —  The  principal  exhibitors  at  the  Annual  Exhi- 
bition were  W.  W.  Rawson,  Samuel  Hartwell,  and  W.  H.  Teel. 
The  large  and  well  grown  specimens  shown  by  these  gentlemen 
fully  sustained  their  well  earned  reputations  as  successful  growers 
of  the  cauliflower.  The  First  Special  Prize  was  awarded  to  W.  W. 
Rawson  ;  who  also  received  the  Special  Prize  for  the  best  collection 
of  Seedling  Potatoes  —  the  Society's  Silver  Medal. 

Celery. — The  Special  Prizes  for  Celery  called  out  a  larger  num- 
ber of  competitors  than  usual.  The  specimens  shown  have  never 
been  excelled ;  and  they  formed  a  very  interesting  and  attractive 
feature  of  the  exhibition.  The  first  prize  was  won  by  George 
Hill,  and  the  second  by  W.  W.  Rawson. 

Squashes,  at  the  Annual  Exhibition,  were  shown  in  less  num- 
bers than  usual,  although  some  of  the  specimens  were  of  superior 
quality.  The  Hubbards  and  Turbans  from  W.  W.  Rawson,  and 
Marrows  from  George  Hill,  were  worthy  of  especial  mention. 

The  various  Root  Crops  have  been  exhibited  in  about  the  usual 

quantity  and  variety ;  and  there  has  been  nothing  worthy  of  special 

mention  for  its  novelty.     As  to  quality,  to  particularize  seems 

needless,  for  nearly  everj"  specimen  on  the  tables  at  the  Annual 
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Show  was  of  superior  merit,  and  exemplified  to  the  practised  eye, 
in  a  striking  manner,  the  advantages  which  after  a  time  resalt 
from  these  exhibitions,  when  they  are  conducted  upon  the  right 
basis.  In  other  words,  the  consequence  of  a  continued  series  of 
exhibitions  by  a  Society  that  awards  its  prizes  with  impartiality, 
and  upon  competent  Judgment,  is  almost  certainly  to  develop 
in  a  community  a  high  standard  of  excellence.  When  people 
are  in  the  habit,  week  after  week,  of  seeing  fine  vegetables  or 
fruits  upon  the  exhibition  tables,  they  very  soon  come  to  require 
from  the  dealers  that  commodities  of  the  same  kind  offered  in  the 
markets  should  bear  an  appearance  similar  to  that  of  the  superior 
specimens  which  they  have  so  often  seen^  on  exhibition.  Thus, 
through  habitual  exercise,  the  taste  of  all  is  improved  and  refined, 
and  the  public  reap  the  benefit  which  naturally  flows  from  this  state 
of  things. 

The  annexed  list  shows  the  amount  awarded  in  premiums  and 
gratuities  to  be  $952,  out  of  an  appropriation  of  $1,030,  leaving 
an  unexpended  balance  of  $78. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

For  the  Committee, 

C.  N.  BRACKETT,  Chairman. 


PRIZES  AND  GRATUITIES  AWARDED  FOR 
VEGETABLES. 


Januabt  2. 

Radisheb.— Four  bunches  of  anjr  yariety,  the  second   prize   to 

Gteorge  F.  Stone, 

CucuMBBBS. —  Pair  of  any  yariety,  M.  B.  Hussej,   . 
Lbttucb. —  Four  heads  of  Tennisball,  George  F.  Stone, 
Pabslbt. —  Two  quarts,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son, 

Second,  George  F.  Stone, 

MuBHBOOMB. — Twenty-four  spedmens,  Cephas  H.  Brackett, 

CfraiuiUes: — 

Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Celery, 

Winter  Brothers,  Tomatoes, 

Charles  Winter,  *•  


$2  00 

8  00 

8  00 

8  00 

2  00 

8  00 

2  00 

1  00 

1  00 

Jabuabt  16. 
Oraiuitieg: — 

George  F.  Stone,  Lettuce  and  Parsley, 1  00 

C.  M.  Hoyey,  Mushrooms, 1  00 

Jabuabt  28. 
Oratuities:-^ 
Cephas  H.  Brackett,  Mushrooms  and  Cucumbers,    .                        •        2  00 
Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  Collection, 8  00 

Januabt  80. 
CfrahUHei: — 
Cephas  H.  Brackett,  Cucumbers  and  Mushrooms,    •        .        .        .        2  00 

Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  Asparagus, 1  00 

Hittinger  Brothers,  Lettuce, 1  00 

Fbbbuabt  6. 
OreUuiUes: — 
Radishes. —  Four  bunches  of  any  yariety,  0.  F.  Kewhall,  Long 

Scarlet, 8  00 

Second,  O.  F.  Newhall,  Turnip  Rooted, 2  00 
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CncuvBEBS. —  Pair  of  any  variety,  Cephas  H.  Brackett,  Brighton, 

Second,  George  H.  Scott,   . 

Third,  F.  C.  Fisher,  White  Spine,      . 
Dandelions. —  Peck,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son, 

Second,  George  F.  Stone,  . 
Lettuce. —  Four  heads  of  Tennishall,  George  F. 

Second,  Hittinger  Brothers, 
MusHBooHS. —  Twenty-four  specimens,  Cephas  H.  Brackett, 

Second,  C.  M.  HoYey, 

Bhubabb. —  Twelve  stalks,  Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  Seedling, 

Second,  "         **        "        **       Victoria, 

Third,  O.  F.  NewhaU, 


Stone, 


Gratuities: — 
Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Collection,    . 
Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,         ?* 
Cephas  H.  Brackett,  Cress  and  Chives, 
S.  Teel  &  Son,  Celery, 
O.  F.  Newhall,  Asparagus, 
Charles  Winter,  Tomatoes, 
Winter  Brothers,      " 
C.  M.  Hovey,  " 


^  00 

2  00 

1  00 

8  00 

2  00 

3  00 

2  00 

3  00 

2  00 

8  00 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 

2  00 

200 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

Febbuabt  13. 
Oratuitie$: — 
C.  M.  Hovey,  Mushrooms  and  Tomatoes, 
George  F.  Stone,  Lettuce, 
Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  Rhuharb, 
W.  W.  BawBon,  Badishes, 


2  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 


Febbuabt  20. 
Cfratuities: — 

Cephas  H.  Brackett,  Cucumbers  and  Mushrooms, 
Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Badishes, 
W.  W.  Bawson,  **  ... 

Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes^  Asparagus,   . 


2  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 


Febbuabt  27. 
Oratuitiei: — 
W.  W.  Bawson,  Lettuce  and  Badishes, 
George  F.  Stone,      "        .        .        .        . 


1  00 
1  00 


Mabch  6. 
Oratuities: — 

Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Celery  and  two  varieties  of  Badishes,  . 
Cephas  H.  Brackett,  Collection, 


2  00 
2  00 
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Mabch  18. 
Qraiuiiy: — 

W.  W.  RawBon,  Lettuce, $1  00 

Mabch20. 
Gratuity: — 

W.  W.  Rawson,  Lettuce  and  Radishes, 2  00 


SPRING  EXHIBITION. 
Mabch  24,  25,  AVD  26. 

Radishes.— Four  bunches  of  Turnip  Rooted,  W.  W.  Rawson,        .  $3  00 

Second,  Josiah  Crosby, 2  00 

Third,  George  F.  Stone, 1  00 

CncuxBEBS.— Pair  of  White  Spine,  Cephas  H.  Brackett,          .        .  8  00 

Second,  George  H.  Scott, 2  00 

Third,  F.  C.  FUher, 1  00 

Celebt.—  Four  roots,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Henderson's  Dwarf,  8  00 

Second,                       **           *«          ««         Boston  Market,       .  2  00 

Dandelions.— Peck,  Josiah  Crosby, 8  00 

Second.  Warren  Heustis  &  Son, 2  00 

Third,  George  F.  Stone, 1  00 

Lettuce.— Four  heads,  Josiah  Crosby, 8  00 

Second,  George  F.  Stone, 2  00 

Third,  C.  A.  Learned, I  00 

Pabslet. —  Two  quarts,  George  E.  Sanderson,          .        .        .        .  2  00 

Second,  George  F.  Stone, 1  00 

Rhubabb.— TwelYe  stalks,  C.  W.  Winn, 8  00 

Second,  Cephas  H.  Brackett, 2  00 

Third,  E.  L.  Saunders, 1  00 

Tomatoes.- Twelve,  A.  R.  Howe, 8  00 

Second,  Charles  Winter, 2  00 

Third,  W.  C.  Winter 1  00 

Chratuiiies: — 

Winn,  Ricker,  &  Co.,  Onions, I  00 

C.  W.  Winn,  Mint, I  00 

Cephas  H.  Brackett,  Mushrooms, 1  00 

Warren  Heustis  &  Son,       "              1  00 

Apbil  8. 
Oratuities: — 

Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  Potatoes  (forced), 2  00 

Josiah  Crosby,  Lettuce, 1  00 
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April  10. 

Abfaraous. —  Two  bunches,  twelye  stalks  each,  Cephas  H.  Brackett,  $3  00 

Second,  O.  F.  Newhall, 2  00 

CucuMBBRS.— Pair  of  White  Spine,  Cephas  H.  Brackett,          .        .  3  00 

Second,  James  Heslan, 2  00 

Third,  George  H.  Scott, 100 

Any  other  variety,  C.  H.  Brackett,  Brighton,        .        .        .        .  3  00 

Mushrooms. —  Twenty-four  specimens,  Cephas  H.  Brackett,   .  3  00 

Second,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son, 2  00 

QratuiUes: — 

Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Collection, 2  00 

Cephas  H.  Brackett,  Tomatoes, 1  00 

C.  W.  Winn,  Rhubarb, 1  00 

April  17. 
Graiuities: — 

Josiah  Crosby,  Collection, 2  00 

Edwin  Sheppard,  Cucumbers, 1  00 

April  24. 
OraiuiUet: — 

W.  W.  Rawson,  Collection 2  00 

Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  Potatoes, 1  00 

Mat  1. 

John  B.  Moore  &  Son,  Asparagus,    ....:..  1  00 

Cephas  H.  Brackett,  Tomatoes, 1  00 

Josiah  Crosby,  Egyptian  Beets, 1  00 

Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Collection, 2  00 


MAY  EXHIBITION. 

Mat  8. 

A8PARAOU8.-^Four  bunches,  twelve  stalks  each,  J.  B.  Moore  &  Son^  $3  00 

Second,  L.  G.  Weston,                        .        .        .        .        .        .  2  00 

Third,  Samuel  Hartwell, 1  00 

CuoTTicBERS. — ^Palr,  grown  under  glass,  Cephas  H.  Brackett,  Brigh- 
ton,            8  00 

Second,  Yamum  Frost,  White  Spine, 2  00 

Third,  Cephas  H.  Brackett, "        " 1  00 

Spinach.— Peck,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Thick  Leayed,         .        .  3  00 

Second,               "           "        "    "    Arlington,         .        .        .  2  00 
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Dandelions. — ^Peck,  Warren  HeuBtifl  &  Son,  . 

Second,  Qeorge  F.  Stone, 

Lbttuoe. — ^Fonr  heads,  George  F.  Stone, 

Rhubarb. — ^Twelre  stalks,  Cephas  H.  Brackett,  Victoria, 
Second,  Samuel  Hartwell,  '* 

Third,  M.  W.  Chadhourne,  " 

Oratuities: — 

Cephas  H.  Brackett,  Tomatoes  and  Mashrooms, 

Josiah  Crosby,  Beets  and  Radishes, 

Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Radishes, 


$2  00 

1  00 

800 

8  00 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 

2  00 

1  00 

Mat  15. 
Gratttities: — 

Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hajes,  Lettuce  and  Rhubarb, 2  00 

Edwin  Sheppard,  Cucumbers, 2  00 

Samuel  Hartwell,  Rhubarb  and  Asparagus, 2  00 

Warren  W.  Rawson,  Cucumbers, 1  00 

John  B.  Moore  &  Son,  Asparagus  (weight  of  12  stalks,  8  lbs.  4i 

ozs.), 1  00 

Mat  22. 

Orcduiiies: — 

Cephas  H.  Brackett,  Collection, 2  00 

John  B.  Moore  &  Son,  Asparagus  (weight  of  12  stalks,  4  lbs.  6^  ozs.,) 

First  Class  Certificate  of  Merit,  for  superior  cultiyation. 
C.  D.  Tuttle,  Asparagus, 1  00 

Mat  29. 

Oratuiiies: — 

W.  W.  Rawson,  Cauliflowers, 2  00 

Samuel  Hartwell,  Asparagus,    .  1  00 


RHODODENDRON  SHOW. 

JUNB  6. 

Bbets. — ^Twelye  specimens,  Josiah  Crosby,  Egyptian,      .        •        .  #8  00 

Second,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Egyptian,         .        .        .        .  2  00 

Third,  Warren  HeustLs  &  Son,  Bastian, 1  00 

Badisbbs. — ^Four  bunches,  Josiah  Crosby, 8  00 

Second,  C.  A.  Learned, 2  00 

Third,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son, 1  00 

Asparagus. — Four  bunches,  twelve  stalks  each,  J.  B.  Moore  &  Son,  8  00 

Second,  L.  W.  Weston, 2  00 

Third,  C.  D.  Tuttle, 1  00 
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CDCUMBBR8.— Pair,  W.  W.  Rawson, $8  00 

Second,  Cephas  H.  Brackett,  White  Spine,        .        .                 .  2  00 

Third,         **        "         "          Brighton 1  00 

Lettuce. — Four  heads,  C.  A.  Learned, 8  00 

Second,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son, 2  00 

Third,  George  F.  Stone, 1  00 

Rhubarb.— Twelve  stalks,  J.  B.  Moore  &  Son,                .  8  00 

Second,  Bei\}amln  G.  Smith, 2  00 

Third,  Samuel  Hartwell 1  00 

Mushrooms. — Twenty-four  specimens,  Cephas  H.  Brackett,    .  8  00 

Oraiuiiieg : — 

Edwin  Sheppard,  Cucumhers, 1  00 

Cephas  H.  Brackett,  Tomatoes, 1  00 

W.  W.  Rawson,  Cauliflowers 1  00 

June  12. 
Oratuities: — 

W.  W.  Rawson,  Rawson's  Clipper  Peas, 2  00 

Samuel  Hartwell,      "              »*        and  Maud  S.  Peas,     .  1  CO 

Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Maud  S.  Peas, 1  00 


ROSE  AND  STRAWBERRY  EXHIBITION. 

June  22. 

Beets. — Twelve  Summer  Turnip  Rooted,  C.  A.  Learned,         .        .  $3  00 

Second,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son, 2  00 

Egyptian,  C.  A.  Learned, 2  00 

Second,  Josiah  Croshy,       .                 . 1  00 

Onions. — Twelre,  Josiah  Crosby, 2  00 

Second,  C.  A.  Learned, 1  00 

Cucumbers.— Pair  of  White  Spine,  Hittinger  Brothers,  .        .        .  2  00 

Second,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son, 1  00 

Cabbages. — Three,  C.  A.  Learned, 8  00 

Second,  W.  W.  Rawson, .        .  2  00 

Third,  W.  Heustis  &  Son, 1  00 

Lettuce. — ^Four  heads  of  any  variety,  C.  A.  Learned,      .        ,        .  2  00 

Second,  E.  Moore, 1  00 

Peas. —Half-peck  of  any  variety,  W.  W.  Rawson,   .                 .        .  8  00 

Second,  Samuel  Hartwell, 2  00 

Third,  Charles  N.  Brackett, 1  00 

Gratuities : — 

Hittinger  Brothers,    Tomatoes, 1  00 

W.  Nicholson,                 " 1  00 

W.  C.  Winter,                ** 1  00 
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J.  B.  Moore  &  Son,  Rhubarb,    . 
W.  W.  Rawson,  Radishes, 
C.  A.  Learned,  Wakefield  Cabbages, 
M.  W.  Chadbourne,  Feas, 
Samuel  Hartwell,  ** 


July  8. 


Onions. — Twelve,  Josiah  Crosby, 

Second,  C.  A.  Learned, 

Squashes. — ^Four  Long  Warted,  George  Hill,  . 

Second,  Josiah  Crosby, 

Four  Scalloped,  George  Hill, 

Cabbages. — Three,  W.  W.  Rawson,         .... 

Second,  C.  A.  Learned,  Henderson's, 

Third,  **  "  **  Fottler's,  .... 
Peas. — Half-peck  of  American  Wonder,  Samuel  Hartwell, 

Second,  W.  W.  Rawson, 

Any  other  yariety,  Charles  N.  Brackett,  Telephone, 

Second,  W.  W.  Rawson, 

Third,  Samuel  Hartwell,  Advancer,   .... 


OrcUuitiei: — 
Hittinger  Brothers,  Collection,  . 
George  Hill,  Wax  Beans,  .... 
W.  Heustls  &  Son,  Cabbages,   . 
Cephas  H.  Brackett,  Potatoes  and  Tomatoes, 
W.  W.  Rawson,  Lettuce, 


July  10. 

Potatoes. — Twelve  specimens,  Cephas  H.  Brackett,  Hebron, 
Second,  C.  D.  Kingman,  Chicago  Market, 
Third,  C.  B.  Lancaster,  Clark, 

Beans. — Half-peck  of  String,  Charles  N.  Brackett,  Cranberry, 
Second,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Wax,  .... 
Third,  •*  *•        "    "     Mohawk, 

Peas.— Half-peck  of  any  yariety,  William  Patterson,  Stratagem,' 
Second,  Samuel  Hartwell,  '* 

Third,  Charles  N.  Brackett,  American  Wonder, 

July  17. 

Cabbages. —  Three  Drumhead,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  . 
Beans. —  Half  peck  of  Cranberry,  Charles  N.  Brackett,  . 
Peas  — Half  peck  of  any  variety,  Charles  N.  Brackett,  Stratagem, 

Second,  W.  W.  Rawson,  Advancer,   . 

Third,      **     »»        "        Stratagem, 


11  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  00 

2  OO 

3  00 

2  00 

1  00 

8  00 

2  00 

8  00 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  00 

8  00 

2  00 

1  00 

8  00 

2  00 

1  00 

8  00 

2  00 

1  00 

8  00 

2  00 

3  00 

2  00 

1  00 
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SwBET  Corn. — ^Twelve  ears,  Charles  N.  Brackett,  Cory,          .        •  ^  00 

Second,  Samuel  Hartwell, 2  00 

Tomatoes. — ^Twelve  specimens,  George  Hill, 8  00 

Second,  Hittinger  Brothers, 2  00 

Third,  W.  W.  Bawson, 1  00 

.Oratuities: — 

W.  W.  Bawson,  Wax  Beans  and  Squashes, 2  00 

Hittinger  Brothers,  Wax  Beans, 1  00 

S.  Lawrence,  Stratagem  Peas, 1  00 

July  24. 

PoTATOBs. — Twelve  specimens,  Samuel  Hartwell,  Sunrise,  3  00 

Second,  Samuel  Hartwell,  Hebron, 2  00 

Third,  C.  B.  Lancaster,  Clark, 1  00 

Squashes. —  Three  Marrow,  Josiah  Crosby, 3  00 

Sweet  Corn. —  Twelve  ears,  Charles  N.  Brackett,  Cory,         .  3  00 

Second,  Samuel  Hartwell,  Cory, 2  00 

Third,        "                *•        Marblehead, 1  00 

Tomatoes.— Twelve  specimens,  George  Hill, 3  00 

Second,  Samuel  Hartwell,  Gen.  Grant, 2  00 

OrattUUes : — 

Hittinger  Brothers,  Tomatoes, 1  00 

L.  W.  Weston,  Potatoes  and  Com, 100 

M.  W.  Chadbourne,  «*      "        «*       .        • 1  00 

Charles  N.  Brackett,  Peas, 1  00 

July  31. 

Potatoes. — ^Twelve  of  any  variety,  Samuel  Hartwell,  Sunrise,        .  3  00 

Second,  Samuel  Hartwell,  Hebron, 2  00 

Third,  C.  B.  Lancaster,  Qark, 1  00 

Squashes. —  Three  Marrow,  Josiah  Crosby, 3  00 

Peas. —  Half-peck  of  any  variety,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  3  00 

Second,  Charles  N.  Brackett, 2  00 

Sweet  Corn. —  Twelve  ears,  Samuel  Hartwell,  Parker  House,         .  3  00 

Second,  Charles  N.  Brackett,  Cory, 2  00 

Third,  L.  W.  Weston, 1  00 

Tomatoes. —  Twelve  specimens,  Charles  N.  Brackett,  Acme,  .  3  00 

Second,  SUttinger  Brothers,  Perfection, 2  00 

Third,  George  F.  Stone,  Acme, 1  00 

Gratuities: — 

Samuel  Hartwell,  Collection, 2  00 

Charles  N.  Brackett,  "              2  00 

L.  W.  Weston,  Bliss's  Triumph  Potatoes, 100 
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August  7. 

Grbbnflbsh  Melons. — Four  specimens,  George  Hill,     .                .  $3  00 

Second,  C.  A.  Learned, 2  00 

Third,  George  Hill, 1  00 

Beahs. —  Half-peck  of  Horticoltoral,  Samuel  Hartwell,   .        .  H  00 

Tomatoes. — Twelve  specimens  of  Acme,  Charles  N.  Brackett,        .  8  00 

Second,  George  F.  Stone, 2  00 

Emery,  Charles  N.  Brackett, 8  00 

Second,  Samuel  Hartwell, 2  00 

Any  other  variety,  Hittinger  Brothers,  Perfection,         .        .  8  00 

Second,  Charles  N.  Brackett,  Cardinal, 2  00 

Third,  Samuel  Hartwell,  Perfection 1  00 

CfrattttHes: — 

Samuel  Hartwell,  Collection 2  00 

J.  G.  Coolidge,  Goddard  Beans, 1  00 

Isaac  E.  Coburn,  Beans, 1  00 

August  14. 

Sweet  Corn.— Twelve  ears,  Samuel  HartweU,        .  8  00 

Second,  J.  G.  Coolidge, 2  00 

Third,  C.  E.  Grant, 1  00 

£gg  Plant. — ^Four  specimens  of  Bound  Purple,  the  second  prize  to 

J.  G.  Coolidge, 1  00 

Oratuitiet: — 

Samuel  Hartwell,  Collection, 8  00 

Charles  N.  Brackett,    *'            2  00 

C.  E.  Grant,                  "            1  00 

Cephas  H.  Brackett,  Cucumbers  and  Mushrooms,    .  1  00 


August  21. 

Potatoes. — ^Twelve  specimens  of  any  variety,  C.  B.  Lancaster,  8  00 

Second,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son, 2  00 

Third,  L.  W.  Weston, 1  00 

Melons. —  Sweet,  any  variety,  four  specimens,  Warren  Heustis  & 

Son, 8  00 

Second,  George  Hill, 2  00 

Third,  W.  W.  Rawson, 1  00 

Beans. — Two  quarts  of  Large  Lima,  Benjamin  G.  Smith,  .  8  00 

Second,  Samuel  Hartwell, 2  00 

Horticultural,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son, 8  00 

Second,  Samuel  Hartwell, 2  00 

Peppers. —  Twelve  specimens,  Charles  N.  Brackett,        .        .        .  8  00 
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OratuUies:-^ 

Samuel   Hartwell,    Collection, $3  00 

C.  A.  Learned,                 "                   2  00 

Charles  N.  Brackett,       "                   2  00 

C.  E.  Grant,                    "                   2  00 

W.  W.  Bawson,  Lettuce, 1  00 


AuousT  28. 

Watermelons. — Pair,  C.  E.  Grant, 8  00 

Greenflbsh  Melons.— Four  specimens,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son,    .  8  00 

Second,  George  Hill, 2  00 

Beans. —  Two  quarts  of  Goddard,  shelled,  Charles  N.  Brackett,  8  00 

Second,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son, 2  00 

Third,  Samuel  Hartwell, 1  00 

Peppers. —  Twelve  specimens,  Charles  N.  Brackett,        .        .        .  8  00 

Second,  C  A.  Learned, 2  00 

Third,  C.  Terry, 1  00 

Oratuities: — 

Samuel  Hartwell,  CollectlGn, 8  00 

C.  A.  Learned,              "             2  00 

Charles  N.  Brackett,  Com  and  Tomatoes,         .*      ,                .  2  00 

C.  E.  Grant,                   •*      **          »*                 1  00 


September  4. 

Cabbaoes. —  Three  specimens  of  any  variety,  C.  B.  Lancaster, 

Second,  Samuel  Hartwell,  .        .        .        .        . 
Cauliflowers. — Four  specimens,  Samuel  Hartwell,  ErfUrt, 

Second,  Samuel  Hartwell,  Snowball, 

Third,  "  "  Sea  Foam, 

Celery. — Four  roots,  H.  F.  Beynolds,  Golden  Yellow,    . 

Second,  "    "        **  Crawford,     . 

Third,  "     "        "  White  Plume, 

Beans. — ^Two  quarts  of  Large  Lima,  Bexgamin  G.  Smith, 

Second,  Charles  N.  Brackett,      .        •        *        .        . 

Third,  Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes, 


8  00 
2  00 
800 
2  00 

1  00 
800 

2  00 

1  00 
8  00 

2  00 
1  00 


Oratuities  :— 

Charles  N.   Brackett,  Collection, 3  00 

C.  E.  Grant,  *'  2  00 

Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,        **  1  00 

Samuel  HartweU,  "  1  00 
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ANNUAL  EXHIBITION. 

Sbptembbb  14,  15,  16,  and  17. 

Special  Prizes. 

Potatoes. —  Collection  of  new  seedling  rarieties,  W.  W.  Rawson, 

the  Society's  Silver  Medal. 

Cauliflowebs. —  Best  four  specimens,  W.  W.  Rawson,  .                 .  $6  00 

Second,  Samuel  Hartwell, 4  (H) 

Celbby.— Best  four  roots,  George  Hill, 10  OiJ 

Second,  W.  W.  Rawson, 6  00 

Begular  Prizes, 

Beets.— Twelve  Turnip  Rooted,  George  F.  Stone,   .                         .  3  00 

Second,  W.  W.  Rawson,     • 2  00 

Third,  C.  A.  Learned, 1  00 

C ABBOTS. — Twelve  Long  Orange,  W.  W.  Rawson,  .                 ,        .  8  00 

Twelve  Intermediate,  W.W.  Rawson, 8  00 

Second,  Mrs.  M.  T.  Goddard, 2  00 

Third,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son, 1  00 

Pabsmips. —  Twelve  Long,  C.  A.  Learned, 8  00 

Second,  W.  W.  Rawson, 2  00 

Third,  Mrs.  M.  T.  Goddard, 1  00 

Potatoes. — Four  varieties,  twelve  specimens  each,  H.  B.  Watts,    .  5  00 

Second,  Charles  N.  Brackett, 4  00 

Third,  L.  W.  Weston, 3  00 

Clark,  Samuel  Hartwell, 8  00 

Mrs.  M.  T.  Goddard, 2  00 

Hebron,  H.  B.  Watts, 3  CO 

Second,  L.  W.  Weston, 2  00 

Third,  Samuel  Hartwell, 1  00 

Rose,  Mrs.  M.  T.  Goddard,    ....                 ...  8  00 

Second,  Mrs.  F.  B.  Hayes, 2  00 

Savoy,  Mrs.  M.  T.  Goddard, 8  00 

Second,  C.  D.  Tuttle, 2  00 

Third,  Samuel  Hartwell, 1  00 

Any  other  variety,  Mrs.  M.  T.  Goddard,  King:,              .                 .  8  00 

Second,  Francis  Smith,  Winslow's  Seedling,      .        .                 .  2  00 

Third,  Samuel  Hartwell,  Charter  Oak, 1  00 

Salsipt.— Twelve  roots,  Charles  F.  Curtis, 3  00 

Second,  M.  W.  Chadbourne, .  2  00 

Third,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son, 1  00 

TuBNiPS.— Twelve  Flat,  Charles  N.  Brackett 8  00 

Second,  George  F.  Stone, 2  00 

Third,  C.  B.  Lancaster, 1  00 

Swedish,  Mrs.  M.  T.  Goddard, 3  00 
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Okions. — ^Twelve  Danvers,  C.  A.  Learned, $3  00 

Second,  George  HiU, 2  00 

Third,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son, 1  00 

Portugal,  George  HiU, 3  00 

Second,  Josiah  Crosby, 2  00 

Red,  George  Hill 3  00 

Gbbbnflesh  Melons.— Four,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son,      .  8  00 

Second,  Samuel  Hartwelli 2  00 

Third,  John  B.  Moore  &  Son, 1  00 

Watbbmblons.— Pair,  Charles  N.  Brackett, 8  00 

Second,  C.  E.  Grant, 2  00 

Third,  Samuel  HartweU, 1  00 

Squashes. — Four  Canada,  Warren  Fenno, 8  00 

Second,  Josiah  Pratt, 2  00 

Third,  Mrs.  M.  T.  Goddard, 1  00 

Hubbard,  W.  W.  Rawson, 3  00 

Second,  George  HiU, 2  00 

Third,  Samuel  HartweU, 1  00 

Marrow,  George  HiU, 8  00 

Second,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son, 2  00 

Third,  W.  W.  Rawson, 1  00 

Turban,  W.  W.  Bawson, 8  00 

Second,  Mrs.  M.  T.  Goddard, 2  00 

Cabbages.— Three  Drumhead,  C.  B.  Lancaster,       .                        .  8  00 

Second,  Samuel  HartweU, 2  00 

Third,  Mrs.  M.  T.  Goddard, 1  00 

Bed,  Mrs.  M.  T.  Goddard 8  00 

Second,  C.  B.  Lancaster, 2  00 

Third,  Charles  N.  Brackett, 1  00 

Savoy,  Samuel  HartweU, 8  00 

Second,  C.  B.  Lancaster, 2  00 

Third,  Mrs.  M.  T.  Goddard, 1  00  . 

Cattliplowebs.— Four,  W.  H.  Teel, 3  00 

Second,  Samuel  HartweU, 2  00 

Third,  W.  W.  Bawson 1  00 

Celeby. — ^Four  roots  of  Boston  Market,  Josiah  Crosby, .                .  4  00 

Second,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son, 8  00 

Any  other  variety,  George  Hill,  Arlington 4  00 

Second,  W.  W.  Bawson,  ArUngton, 8  00 

Third,  H.  F.  Reynolds,  White  Plume, 2  00 

HoBSEBADiSH.— Six  roots,  W.  W.  Rawson, 3  00 

Second,  C.  A.  Learned, 2  00 

Beams.— Two  quarts  of  Lima,  Beiyamin  G.  Smith,  .        .        .        .  8  00 

Second,  Charles  N.  Brackett, 2  00 

Third,  C.  E.  Grant, 1  00 

CoBN.— Twelve  ears  of  Sweet,  Charles  N.  Brackett,        .        .        .  8  00 

Second,  W.  Heustis  &  Son, 2  00 
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Third,  Miss  A.  Tornberg, $1  00 

Yellow  or  Field,  twenty-five  ears,  traced,  Mrs.  M.  T.  Goddard,    .  8  00 

Second,  Horace  Eaton, 2  00 

Ego  Plaxts. — Four  Bound  Purple,  J.  G.  Coolidge 8  00 

Second,  C.  A.  Learned, 2  00 

Third,  W.  W.  Bawson, 1  00 

Tomatoes. — ^Three  varieties,  twelve  specimens  each,  I.  E.  Cobum,  6  00 

Second,  George  Hill, 4  00 

Third,  Charles  N.  Brackett, 3  00 

Acme,  J.  Brierly, 8  00 

Second,  C.  £.  Grant, 2  00 

Third,  Samuel  Hartwell, 1  00 

Emery,  George  Hill, 8  00 

Second,  M.  B.  Faxon, 2  00 

Third,  I.  E.  Cobum, 1  00 

Paragon,  Charles  N.  Brackett, 8  00 

Second,  C.  £.  Grant, 2  00 

Third,  George  HiU, 1  00 

Perfection,  George  Hill, 8  00 

Second,  Samuel  Hartwell, 2  00 

Third,  C.  E.  Grant, 1  00 

Any  other  variety,  I.  E.  Coburn,  Favorite, 8  00 

Second,  Charles  N.  Brackett,  Cardinal, 2  00 

Third,  William  H.  Spooner,  Cardinal, 1  CO 

Mabttotas. — Twenty-four,  Starkes  Whiton, 8  00 

Second,  M.  W.  Chadbourne, 2  00 

Pbppebs.— Twenty-four,  Charles  N.  Brackett,          8  00 

Second,  C.  A.  Learned, 2  00 

Third,  Sidney  Lawrence, 1  00 

Oratuiiies: — 

Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Melons, I  00 

L.  W.  Weston,  Melons, 1  00 

George  W.  Jameson,  Watermelons, 1  00 

Samuel  Hartwell,                 "             1  00 

Cephas  H.  Brackett,  Muskmelons, I  00 

Horace  Eaton,  Squashes, 1  00 

A.  H.  Dunlap,        ** 1  00 

Patten  &  Co.,  Cucumbers, 1  00 

Miss  A.  Tornberg,  Kohl  Rabi, 1  00 

E.  J.  Bliss,  Brussels  Sprouts, 1  00 

Charles  N.  Brackett,  Bed  Sweet  Com, 1  00 

C.  A.  Leamed,  Lettuce, 1  00 

W.  W.  Rawson,      " 1  00 

C.  E.  Grant,  Collection, 3  00 

Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  Collectioil, 2  00 

Albert  Bresee,  for  new  seedling  potato  Leader,  the  Society's  Silver  Medal. 
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October  2. 

Salstfy. — Twelve  specimens,  Charles  F.  Curtis,      .        .        ,        .  83  00 

Squashes.— Three  Hubbard,  J.  G.  Coolidge, 8  00 

Second,  Samuel  Hartwell, 2  00 

Cabbages. — Three  Drumhead,  Samuel  Hartwell,     .                .  3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  M.  T.  Goddard, 2  00 

Third,  Charles  N.  Brackett, 1  00 

Red,  Charles  N.  Brackett, 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  M.  T.  Goddard, 2  00 

Third,  Samuel  Hartwell, 1  00 

Savoy,  Samuel  Hartwell, 8  00 

Cauliflowers.— Four,  W.  H.  Teel, 3  00 

Second,  Samuel  Hartwell,  Erfurt, 2  00 

Third,  Samuel  Hartwell,  Snowball, 1  00 

Celery. — ^Four  roots  of  Boston  Market,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son,     .  4  00 

The  third  prize  to  Mrs.  C.  M.  Hammond, 2  00 

Any  other  variety,  George  Hill,  Arlington, 4  00 


Oratuities: — 

Charles  N.  Brackett,  Collection, 4  00 

C.  E.  Grant,  Collection, 3  CO 

Samuel  Hartwell,  Melons, 2  00 

I.  £.  Coburn,  Tomatoes, 1  00 

M.  W.  Chadbourne,  Salsify I  00 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW. 

November  10,  11,  and  12. 

Onions.— Twelve,  C.  A.  Learned, $3  00 

Second,  W.  S.  Janvrin, 2  00 

Third,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son, 1  00 

Cucumbers. — Pair,  Cephas  H.  Brackett,  Brighton,  .                 .  3  00 

Second,  F.  C.  Fisher, 2  00 

Third,  Cephas  H.  Brackett, 1  00 

Cabbages.- Three  Red,  Charles  N.  Brackett,          .                 .  8  00 

Savoy,  Samuel  Hartwell, 8  00 

Cauliflowers. — Four  specimens,  W.  H.  Teel,  3  00 

Celery.  —Four  roots,  W.  W.  Kawson, 8  00 

Second,  Vamum  Frost, 2  00 

Third,  Joslah  Crosby, 1  00 

Endive. — Four  specimens,  W.  A.  Manda,  Broad  Leaved,                 .  3  00 

Second,  W.  A.  Manda,  French  Curled, 2  00 
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Oraiuiiies: — 

Samuel  Hartwell,  Collection, $1  00 

W.  A.  Manda,  Leeks, I  00 

C.  £.  Grant,  Melons, 1  00 

George  Sanderson,  Parsley, 1  00 

Cephas  H.  Brackett,  Tomatoes, 1  00 

A.  8.  Mcintosh,  Artichokes, 1  00 

8 


REPORT 


OP  THE 


COMMITTEE  ON  GARDENS, 


FOB  THE  YBAB  1886. 


By  JOHN  G.  BARKER,  Chairman. 


Id  submitting  oar  report  for  the  past  season,  we  trast  it  will  not 
be  devoid  of  interest  to  the  Society,  although  we  have  to  report 
no  competition  for  any  of  the  various  premiums  offered,  except 
those  for  vineyards.  We  have  tried  to  offer  such  prizes  as  would 
be  sure  to  bring  forward  competitors,  but  regret  to  say  that  in  this 
particular  we  have  been  disappointed.  We  still  cherish  the  hope 
that  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess  places  or  objects 
worthy  of  notice  will  not  fail  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  them.  It  is  true  the  prizes  offered  always  relate  to  some 
especial  object ;  still  it  is  not  intended  to  debar  from  the  Commit- 
tee's inspection  everything  except  matters  especially  named.  On 
the  contrary  we  shall  always  be  glad  to  embrace  in  our  report 
anything  that  is  of  interest  to  the  Society  and  will  advance  the 
interests  of  horticulture ;  and  we  sincerely  hope  for  a  more  hearty 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  members  than  it  has  been  our  lot 
to  enjoy  in  the  past.  We  also  invite  your  attention  to  some  slight 
changes  in  the  Schedule  of  Prizes. 

Oakmount,  the  Residence  of  Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hates. 

Our  first  visit  of  the  year  was  made  at  the  grounds  of  our  late 
President,  the  Hon.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  the  especial  object  being  to 
see  the  very  fine  display  of   Rhododendrons.     We   have  made 
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BO  frequent  mention  of  visits  to  this  place  that  little  can  here  be 
said  by  way  of  addition  to  our  former  reports.  The  Rhododen- 
dron tent  has  been  largely  increased  in  size,  and  many  fine  varie- 
ties have  been  added  to  the  already  extensive  collection.  It  is 
gratifying  to  remark,  in  this  community,  a  more  general  desire  to 
cultivate  these  valuable  decorative  plants;  which  are  certainly 
among  the  most  beautiful  means  of  adorning  grounds.  Many  a 
northern  exposure,  now  barren  and  wild,  could  be  beautified  by 
the  use  of  the  rhododendron.  There  are  no  ornamental  plants 
that  will  pay  for  the  care  and  attention  given  them  better  than 
rhododendrons ;  let  the  work  be  done  well  at  first,  and  the  attention 
they  require  afterward  is  but  little. 

The  spacious  dwelling  in  process  of  erection  at  our  last  visit 
is  now  completed  and  has  the  appearance  of  an  English  mansion 
house,  being  built  of  natural  stone  collected  on  the  place ; 
while  its  location,  well  back  from  the  entrance  and  surrounded  by 
the  native  forest,  gives  it  a  very  picturesque  and  attractive  setting. 

Grounds  op  Charles  S.  Sargent. 

Our  second  visit  was  at  Mr.  C.  S.  Sargent's ;  his  beautiful  estate, 
situated  in  the  charming  town  of  Brookline,  is  well  known  to 
nearly  all  the  members  of  the  Society,  very  many  having  enjoyed 
frequent  visits  there.  We  were  received  most  heartily  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Sargent,  and  enjoyed  very  much  the  cordial  recep- 
tion given  us  there,  as  well  as  the  opportunity  for  a  reunion  and 
further  acquaintance  with  other  guests  of  the  occasion. 

In  a  niche  at  the  rear  of  the  house  on  a  broad  piazza,  and 
facing  the  lawn,  a  tent  was  erected,  which  was  well  filled  with  an  ex- 
cellent collection  of  Indian  Azaleas,  of  the  finest  varieties  and  all  in 
flower.  The  multitude  of  fine  specimens,  comprising  almost  every 
shade  of  color,  formed  a  beautiful  exhibition  in  itself.  We  regret 
to  record  the  death  of  the  splendid  specimen  of  Decora,  which  has 
been  frequently  shown  at  the  exhibitions  of  the  Society,  and  was 
one  of  the  finest  plants  ever  known. 

While  admiring  this  beautiful  collection  of  plants  we  wondered 
why  more  of  them  are  not  cultivated ;  especially  considering 
with  what  ease  they  can  be  grown,  and  how  conveniently  they  can 
be  controlled  as  regards  their  time  of  flowering,  by  keeping  them 
back,  when  desired,  in  a  temperature  of  40°  to  45®  —  the  same  as 
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is  reqaired  for  the  Sikkim  varieties  of  the  Rhododendron.  In  sach 
places  many  of  the  best  collections  of  rhododendrons  and 
azaleas  in  this  vicinity  are  kept.  A  good  clean  cellar  does  well ; 
or  if  this  be  not  at  hand  a  pit  or  a  cool  greenhouse  will  answer 
every  purpose. 

There  were  also  fine  specimens  of  rhododendrons  in  pots  and 
tubs,  which  were  very  beautiftil,  both  in  foliage  and  flower.  Other 
specimen  plants  were  placed  in  intermediate  positions  on  the  bal- 
ustrade and  around  the  piazza,  the  Agaves  and  Beattcamea  recur- 
vata  being  particularly  noticeable.  In  a  quiet  nook  between  the 
piazza  and  a  wing  of  the  house  was  planted  a  bed  of  pansies  with 
a  broad  band  of  daisies,  which  gave  us  a  pleasant  surprise  at  a 
moment  when  we  were  not  looking  for  or  expecting  anything. 
How  many  such  little  nooks,  now  neglected,  could  be  made  at- 
tractive with  trifling  expense  1 

While  we  were  on  the  piazza  we  enjoyed  a  delightful  view  of  the 
lawn  with  its  beautiAil  undulating  surface.  It  has  often  been  said 
that  the  charm  of  a  place  is  a  well  kept  lawn ;  on  this  view  of 
things  Mr.  Sargent's  most  certainly  possesses  the  charm.  It  is 
pleasing  to  notice  that  the  natural  contours  have  been  maintained, 
and  that  the  foolish  rage  for  levelling  every  spot  has  not  prevailed. 
We  also  gladly  call  attention  to  the  beautiful  views  in  all  directions, 
the  frequency  of  which  is  rather  remarkable ;  look  which  wayyou  will, 
at  every  glance  some  fine  view  in  the  distance  will  greet  you,  the 
effect  of  which  is  charming.  The  openings  giving  these  views 
afford  also  the  breadth  of  light  and  shade  so  desirable  in  a  well 
arranged  place,  and  still  so  seldom  attained.  We  are  led  to  make 
especial  mention  of  the  foregoing  points,  as  all  our  party  were 
very  much  interested  in  these  delightful  views. 

It  is  needless  to  dilate  upon  the  beauty  of  the  trees  and 
shrubs  on  these  grounds ;  good  results  only  are  to  be  expected 
where  such  skill  has  been  given  to  the  selection  and  care  of  fine 
specimens  of  the  rarest  and  choicest  kinds.  Amongst  those 
which  adorn  the  estate  are  many  fine  specimens  of  single  trees, 
especially  of  evergreens.  By  being  placed  at  a  distance  from  the 
groups  of  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs,  they  are  made  to  afford  a 
ver}^  pleasing  contrast  as  regards  form  and  color. 

A  very  beautiful  feature  in  these  grounds  is  the  flowering  shrubs ; 
of  which  some  writer  has  said  that  they  are  the  choicest  gifts  of 
Nature  to  the  landscape  gardener,  and  on  this  point  I  am  sure 
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we  shall  not  differ  from  him.  We  found  them  here  dLBpla3'ed  to 
good  advantage —  not  planted  so  thickly  as  they  are  often  seen, 
so  as  to  become  entangled  with  each  other,  and  make  the  position 
of  each  single  plant  difficult  to  be  found ;  but  each  plant  and 
shrub,  whether  singly  or  in  a  group,  fonned  a  specimen  by  itself. 
Each  had  been  so  planted  that  the  grouping  has  not  been  lost ;  and 
yet  they  are  not  so  close  to  each  other  that  the  idea  of  specimens 
is  not  maintained.  Indeed,  all  are  so  well  arranged  that  they  give 
a  finished  appearance  to  the  whole  scene. 

Among  the  trees  and  shrubs  we  noticed  fine  specimens  of  Abies 
dlbont  A.  excelaa^  Picea  pungens^  and  many  other  fine  evergreens ; 
also  Syringa  Japonica,  Viburnum  opulus^  Deutzia  parviflora^ 
Viburnum  plicatumy  Acer  polymorphum  atropurpureum  dissectum^ 
Japan  Weeping  Cherry,  Paul's  Thorns,  and  unusually  good 
specimens  of  AquUegia  cc&rulea. 

In  garden  scenery,  water,  in  whatever  shape,  has  an  enlivening 
effect ;  here  is  found  a  large  pond  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  add 
greatly  to  the  delightf  ulness  of  the  place ;  a  part  of  the  margin  of 
which  is  left  in  a  natural  state,  while  another  part  displays  a  wide 
border  of  rhododendrons  containing  many  hundred  plants — all  in 
the  healthiest  condition  and  blooming  finely.  The  importance  of 
giving  these  valuable  plants  a  conspicuous  place  is  fully  recog- 
nized in  the  arrangement  here  referred  to ;  and  their  great  value 
as  decorative  plants  can  hardly  be  overestimated,  as  the  fine  array 
of  distinct  varieties  gave  ample  proof.  Perhaps  the  reflection  of  this 
delightfltl  bed  of  rhododendrons  in  the  water  —  a  picture  more 
easily  enjoyed  than  described — was  quite  as  pleasing  to  many  of  the 
visitors  as  the  direct  view.  We  also  noticed  very  many  varieties 
of  Lilies  planted  in  the  rhododendron  bed,  many  of  them  throwing 
up  enormous  spikes  of  flowers.  A  fine  collection  of  named 
herbaceous  plants  added  to  the  interest  of  the  place. 

The  greenhouses  contained  many  specimens  of  plants  both  rare 
and  well  known,  all  in  the  best  possible  condition  —  indeed,  the 
whole  place  was  in  excellent  order.  To  qualify  one  to  give,  in 
detail,  an  idea  of  the  man}-  choice  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants  which 
we  witnessed  on  every  hand,  would  take  more  time  than  our  brief 
visit  allowed  for  the  purpose.  Much  has  doubtless  gone  unmen- 
tioned  which  we  should  desire  to  take  note  of  in  order  to  afford 
that  more  adequate  description  of  Mr.  Sargent's  place  which  we 
feel  is  due  to  him.     We  may  here  record,  however,  the  great  satis- 
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faction  afforded  us  by  this  visit  to  his  very  interesting  place,  not 
alone  on  account  of  the  pleasure  it  gave  the  Committee,  but  for 
the  profit  and  instruction  gained  thereby. 

Grounds  of  Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Belmont. 

Our  next  visit  was  upon  the  invitation  of  Messrs.  Warren 
Heustis  <&  Son ;  the  especial  object  being  to  see  the  new  Belmont 
Strawberry  raised  by  these  gentlemen.  The  production  of  a 
strawberry  better  than  heretofore  grown,  or  even  as  good  as  many 
that  can  be  found  in  the  market,  is  an  object  worthy  of  our  best 
attention.  The  Belmont  is  not  new  to  many  of  us ;  but  has  been 
on  our  exhibition  tables  several  years,  and  has  very  deservedly 
attracted  our  attention  and  interest. 

The  area  of  the  beds  on  which  were  growing  the  plants  that  we 
were  invited  to  examine  was  a  little  more  than  25,000  square  feet ; 
and  from  these  beds  there  has  been  sold  in  plants  and  fruit  about 
$4,000  worth ;  or,  separating  the  iteifis,  about  $3,000  has  been 
received  for  plants  sold,  and  for  berries  from  $900  to  $1,000 ;  not 
including  a  large  quantity  used  for  home  purposes. 

Messrs.  Heustis  &  Son  have  received  very  large  orders  for  plants 
from  parties  who  have  only  seen  the  berries  in  the  market  and  re- 
quired no  further  evidence  of  their  excellence.  One  of  the  dealers 
who  has  disposed  of  their  crop,  in  a  conversation  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  gave  assurance  of  the  great  value 
of  this  variety ;  and  spoke  especially  of  its  keeping  qualities, 
saying  that  it  remained  in  good  condition  much  longer  than  any 
other  that  he  knew  of.  It  is  seldom  that  one  sees  a  strawberry 
producing  ripe  and  small  green  fruit  at  the  same  time,  as  does  the 
Belmont — thus  giving  evidence  of  being  a  remarkably  productive 
variety.  Few  strawberries  possess  a  combination  of  so  many 
good  qualities  as  are  found  in  the  Belmont ;  and,  whether  for  the 
amateur  or  the  marketman,  it  is  certainly  a  very  desirable  variety. 
The  flavor  is  good  and  the  substance  rich  and  melting,  whether 
picked  and  eaten  from  the  vine  or  used  at  the  tables. 

A  good  strawbeiTy  will  always  be  held  in  high  esteem,  for 
it  is  a  wholesome,  health-giving  fruit,  as  well  as  the  earliest  in 
season.  The  fact  that  new  varieties  are  constantly  coming  out  is 
an  indication  of  the  rapid  progress  now  making  in  this  important 
branch  of  horticulture  ;  but  there  will  be  no  mistake  in  placing  the 
Belmont  high  on  the  list  of  new  varieties,  as  one  of  the  very  best. 
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Vineyards. 

No  premiums  ever  offered  by  the  Society  in  the  Garden  Com- 
mittee's department  have  been  so  well  competed  for  as  those  for 
the  culture  of  Grapes. 

We  received  invitations  to  visit  the  vineyards  of  A.  J.  Bigelow 
of  Marlboro ;  G.  B.  Andrews,  Pearl  Hill  Farm,  Fitchburg ;  E.  C. 
Bitce,  Sunderland ;  and  Henry  Derby,  Concord.  The  applications 
of  the  two  gentlemen  last  named  came  too  late  for  competi- 
tion, according  to  the  rules. 

While^  on  oijr  way  to  Mr.  Andrews's  we  took  a  hurried  glance 
at  the  vineyard  of  Dr.  Jabez  Fisher ;  who  gave  us  a  very  cordial 
reception.  To  say  that  his  vineyard  is  a  model  of  neatness  and 
successful  cultivation  is  only  repeating  what  we  all  have  often 
heard.  The  fine  condition  of  his  vines  and  the  ver}'  even  and  ex- 
cellent crop  of  fruit  gave  abundant  evidence  that  a  master  work- 
man had  bestowed  upon  them  bis  best  efforts.  We  hope  at  some 
future  time  to  be  able  to  lay  before  the  Society  a  more  extended 
account  of  this  fine  vineyard. 

The  statements  of  Mr.  Andrews  and  Mr.  Bigelow,  here  included, 
will  be  quite  sufiQcient  to  bring  out  their  ideas  of  vine  culture 
without  any  introductory  remarks. 

Statement  of  George  B.  Andrews. 

Fitchburg,  September  16,  1886. 

John  G.  Barker^  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Gardens^  Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural  Society : — 
Dear  Sir  : 

At  your  request  I  submit  to  your  Committee  the  following 
statement  concerning  my  vineyard.  The  vineyard  that  I  enter  for 
your  premium  contains  3800  vines  of  from  one  to  fifteen  years' 
planting ;  2500  of  them  are  Concords,  2000  of  which  are  in  bear- 
ing and  have  been  giving  me  fine  crops  for  a  number  of  years. 
Last  year  I  harvested  ten  and  a  half  tons  of  fine  grapes  from  the 
2000  vines. 

My  vineyard  is  situated  on  the  south-east  side  of  what  is  called 
*'  Pearl  Hill,"  and  is  several  hundred  feet  above  any  standing 
water,  which  I  consider  one  of  the  most  important  points  for  a 
good  vineyard.     The  soil  is  a  good  loam  with  what  we  call  a  haid 
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paD  bottom.  I  have  vines  set  at  different  distances  apart  and  have 
trimmed  in  different  Vajs  and  do  not  think  that  success  in  grape 
growing  depends  on  any  one  way  of  trimming,  but  rather  on  the 
location  and  the  soil ;  but  a  man  had  best  take  one  of  the  dif- 
ferent ways  and  follow  it. 

Then,  to  produce  the  finest  ft'uit,  the  vine-dresser  must  be  in 
love  with  his  vines,  and  watch  them  as  a  mother  watches  the  growth 
of  her  child,  looking  after  each  one,  and  knowing  the  fruiting 
capacity  of  each  vine.  A  mother  might  as  well  ask  a  sibk  child 
to  get  a  hard  lesson  as  a  vine-dresser  expect  a  feeble  vine 
to  bring  fine  table  fruit.  And  yet  it  is  being  done  every  year ;  and 
the  cry  goes  out :  "Why  don't  my  vines  do  better?" 

The  question  is  often  asked  me,  "How  do  you  manure  your 
vines  ? "  and  I  have  always  tried  to  answer  it,  but  should  this 
question  be  asked  me  today  I  should  say,  "  Study  your  vines  and 
try  the  effect  of  different  manures ;  for  this  is  one  of  the  corner- 
stones of  success."  Another  is  the  maintenance  of  equal  propor- 
tion between  the  top  and  the  root,  and  he  who  is  fortunate  enough 
to  maintain  it,  other  things  being  favorable,  will  be  rewarded  with 
good  grapes. 

My  experience  for  the  past  year  has  convinced  me  that  I  can 
grow  the  largest  bunches  on  cow  manure ;  but  that  muriate  of  pot- 
ash and  ground  bone  will  produce  the  most  sugar  of  anything  I 
have  ever  used,  and  hasten  the  ripening  from  three  to  five  days. 
I  commenced  by  using  four  parts  of  bone  to  one  of  muriate  of 
potash ;  but  I  have  gradually  worked  in  more  potash,  and  for  my 
land  I  think  that  is  the  main  thing  needed  for  the  vine,  but  just 
how  often  and  what  quantity  to  apply  is  the  study. 

Most  of  my  vines  are  set  eight  by  six  feet ;  and  they  run  on  a 
trellis  made  by  placing  chestnut  posts  once  in  twelve  feet  and 
stretching  four  lengths  of  No.  15  galvanized  wire.  The  first  wire 
is  twenty  inches  from  the  ground ;  then  there  is  a  distance  of 
fourteen  inches,  then  thirteen  inches,  then  fourteen  inches.  The 
wire  can  be  fastened  to  the  posts  by  staples,  or  by  an  eight-penny 
wrought  iron  nail,  or  two  six-penny  nails  driven  into  the  posts  so 
as  to  cross  each  other  near  their  heads.  Braces  can  be  put  in  to 
support  the  end  posts.  The  vines  alternate,  running  first  on  the 
lower  and  then  on  the  third  wire  —  the  young  shoots  of  each 
alternate  vine  to  be  tied  up  to  the  second  and  fourth  wires  respec- 
tively ;  and  the  first  two  strong  shoots  at  the  base  of  the  vine  to 
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be  grown  six  feet  in  length  and  then  ripened  for  wood  to  frnit  the 
next  year.  By  this  method  I  have  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  of  old 
wood  and  I  intend  to  carry  one  pound  of  fruit  for  every  foot  of 
old  wood. 

The  young  shoots  must  be  pinched  when  they  attain  the  length 
wanted ;  with  me  it  is  from  seven  to  eight  leaves,  and  when  the 
shoot  strengthens  enough  it  is  tied  as  already  said  to  the  wire 
above.  Then  as  the  laterals  start  they  are  kept  pinched  in  to  one 
leaf;  this  sends  the  sap  into  the  first  leaves  thai  started  and 
increases  their  size ;  and  this  is  what  is  wanted,  as  it  is  the  first 
large  leaves  that  I  mainly  rely  on  to  ripen  my  crop. 

I  use  the  Acme  harrow  and  hand-hoe  enough  to  keep  the  weeds 
down ;  requiring  more  time  some  years  than  others.  The  exact 
cost  per  acre  I  cannot  give,  as  it  is  carried  on  in  connection  with 
my  other  work;  but  as  nearly  as  I  can  estimate  the  cost  of 
growing  an  acre  of  grapes  with  me  is  not  far  from  $190.  Then 
there  is  quite  an  expense  for  repairs  of  posts,  wires,  baskets, 
etc.,  etc.,  which  cannot  be  less  than  $50  a  year. 

Last  year  fertilizers  were  applied  to  part  of  the  vineyard. 
This  year  there  has  been  nothing  of  any  kind  applied. 

Respectfully  submitted  by 

G.  B.  ANDREWS. 

Pearl  Hill  Farm. 

Statement  op  Arthur  J.  Bigelow. 

Marlboro',  August  9,  1886. 
John  G.  Barkevy  Chairman  of  t?ie  Committee  on  Oardent^  Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural  Society : — 
Dear  Sib: 

In  compliance  with  your  request  for  the  manner  of  cultivating 
my  vineyard,  I  offer  the  following : 

The  vineyard  occupies  about  an  acre  and  a  half  of  land  having 
a  southerly  exposure,  with  an  inclination  of  about  fifteen  degrees. 
The  soil  is  loam  with  a  great  number  of  cobble  stones,  and  a  hard, 
gravelly  subsoil.  It  stands  drought  remarkably  well.  The  ground 
slopes  so  much  that  in  some  places  planks  set  on  edge  and  sup- 
ported by  stakes  are  used  to  prevent  too  much  washing  of  the  soil. 
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I  have  700  Concord  grape  vines,  planted  in  1869,  the  vines  being 
then  two  years  old.  I  gathered  the  first  crop  of  fruit  three  years 
after  planting,  and  have  harvested  about  three  tons  annually  since. 

Every  vine  has  a  separate  trellis  of  its  own.  They  are  planted 
at  Intervals  of  eight  by  ten  feet  apart.  The  vineyard  for  the 
last  six  years  has  been  manured  with  half  a  ton  of  Bay  State 
Superphosphate  annually. 

The  labor  of  hoeing  and  summer  pruning  requires  about  twenty 
days'  work.  The  annual  fall  pruning  is  done  in  November,  about 
a  week  being  required  for  the  job. 

I  have  fifty  Moore's  Early  vines,  set  seven  years  ago,  and  have 
harvested  a  crop  for  the  last  four  years.  The  fruit,  taking  one 
year  with  another,  is  ripe  for  market  the  10th  of  September. 
The  present  season  I  marketed  250  pounds  of  clusters  which  on 
an  average  weighed  ten  ounces  each,  but  there  were  some  that 
weighed  a  pound  and  upwards.  My  opinion  of  the  Moore's  Early  is 
very  favorable,  and  1  intend  to  plant  more  of  it  as  soon  as  I  can, 
although  the  vines  seem  not  so  prolific  as  the  ConcoM ;  for,  con- 
sidering the  earliness  of  the  fruit,  with  its  fine  carrying  qualities, 
and  the  vigor  and  hardiness  of  the  vine,  I  think  it  a  very  valu- 
able variety. 

I  also  have  a  few  vines  of  the  Delaware,  Brighton,  Clinton, 
Isabella,  and  Worden.  I  do  not  think  them  profitable  market  vari- 
eties, although  excellent  for  family  use.  I  have  also  a  few  vines 
of  the  Hartford  and  Niagara ;  those  of  the  latter  sort  have  not 
come  into  bearing  yet,  and  consequently  I  do  not  know  what  they 
will  prove.  The  Hartfords,  from  their  extreme  earliness,  always 
sell  well,  but  should  be  picked  as  soon  as  ripe,  for  their  staying 
quality  is  very  poor. 

The  peaches  of  which  you  speak  were  grown  on  trees  set  nine 
years  ago.  The  fourth  year  after  planting,  ft'om  an  orchard  of 
850  trees  I  marketed  125  bushels ;  the  sixth  year  after  planting, 
800  bushels ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  this  season  when  we  had 
20  bushels,  I  have  had  no  peaches  since.  With  the  cold  winters 
to  which  we  are  liable  I  consider  the  peach  crop  very  uncertain  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  I  think  the  chances  of  success  are  better 
where  the  trees  are  well  headed  in,  removing  one-half  the  new 
growth  of  wood  in  October.  No  other  crop  should  be  allowed  to 
grow  in  the  orchard.     I  think  peaches  are  less  liable  to  the  yellows 
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on  good  strong  land,  but  I  notice  some  cases  of  it  there.     It  is  a 
waste  of  time  and  money  to  try  to  grow  peaches  in  a  frosty  loca- 
tion. 
I  should  be  pleased  to  answer  any  other  questions. 

Yours, 

ARTHUR  J.  BIGELOW. 

In  regard  to  certain  points  on  which  more  particular  information 
was  desired,  Mr.  Bigelow  wrote  as  follows : 

Dear  Sir: 

Your  favor  containing  inquiries  concerning  trellises  and  training 
of  vines  is  received,  and  in  reply  I  would  make  the  following 
statements : 

First,  the  trellises  are  formed  of  two  chestnut  posts,  set  two 
feet  in  the  ground  and  five  and  a  half  feet  above ;  the  distance 
between  the  posts  at  the  ground  is  four  and  a  half  feet.  The  tops 
are  joined  by  a  chestnut  strip  four  feet  long,  two  inches  wide,  and 
one  inch  thick.  Beneath  this  there  are  four  lengths  of  No.  16  wire, 
the  lowest  twenty-six  inches  from  the  ground,  and  those  above  this 
a  foot  apart ;  the  vines  being  set  eight  feet  apart  in  rows,  giving 
three  feet  between  each  trellis  and  the  next  one.  The  posts  for 
the  trellises  are  about  four  inches  in  diameter;  th^  wires  are 
fastened  to  them  by  staples. 

Trellises  made  in  this  way  with  well  seasoned  posts  will  last 
on  my  soil  from  eight  to  ten  years,  before  the  posts  rot  in  the 
ground.  If  the  ends  were  charred,  or  any  other  preventive  of 
decay  was  used,  I  do  not  doubt  that  they  would  last  much  longer. 
I  prefer  the  above  described  trellises  on  account  of  the  facility  with 
which  the  general  cultivation,  the  pruning,  and  the  harvesting  can 
be  conducted.  Although  the  cost  of  these  trellises  may  be  a  trifle 
more  than  those  commonly  in  use,  I  think  the  greater  ease  with 
which  the  vines  can  be  managed  will  fully  compensate  for  the  extra 
cost,  and  feel  assured  that  one  who  has  once  used  this  method  will 
prefer  it  to  any  other. 

Second,  training  and  pruning  is  managed  as  follows : 

During  the  spring  and  summer,  each  cane  reserved  for  fruiting  is 
allowed  to  grow  until  it  reaches  its  ninth  bud  —  then  its  end  is 
pinched  off ;  which  causes  the  extra  growth  to  go  to  laterals,  and 
these  are  allowed  to  reach  three  buds  in  length.    The  cane  is 
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trained  to  the  wires  and  tied  with  tarred  rope  into  nearly  the  form 
it  will  occup3'  the  succeeding  year. 

At  each  tall  pruning  all  that  year's  growth,  with  the  exception  of 
the  next  year's  fruiting  cane  and  two  buds  left  for  the  following 
year's  fruiting  canes,  is  removed,  two  buds  being  left  in  case  an  ac- 
cident should  befall  one  of  them.  The  cane  is  now  trained  to  the 
wires  in  the  form  it  will  have  while  bearing  fruit,  the  end  being 
made  fast  to  the  third  or  fourth  wire,  according  to  shape  of  the 
vine,  by  a  piece  of  No.  16  annealed  wire  four  inches  in  length. 
This  piece  of  wire  will  perform  the  same  office  for  several  years. 
We  prefer  to  have  the  cane  go  over  the  fourth  wire ;  then  to  be 
turned  downward,  and  fastened  to  the  third. 

We  have  noticed  when  the  cane  has  been  left  straight  or  nearly 
so  that  the  sap  rushes  to  the  end,  causing  the  buds  there  to  break 
first,  the  intermediate  ones  breaking  later  and  producing  weaker 
shoots. 

If  our  observations  are  correct,  the  more  the  cane  is  bent  the  more 
uniformly  the  buds  break ;  that  has  been  our  experience  at  least ; 
consequently  we  train  our  fruiting  canes  into  the  form  of  a  hoop, 
and  are  satisfied  that  our  fruit  ripens  earlier  and  more  evenly  by 
this  method. 

We  leave  two  joints  on  the  laterals  and  notice  that  the  fruit  is 
as  good  from  the  second  as  the  first,  but  can  give  no  reason  why 
it  should  be  so.  This  method  of  pruning  works  well  with  the  Con- 
cords and  Moore's  Early ;  but  we  can  not  say  how  it  would  be  with 
other  varieties,  as  we  make  specialties  of  no  others. 

Both  these  gentlemen  received  your  Committee  in  the  most  hos- 
pitable manner.  Mr.  Andrews  has  a  delightful  location  for  his 
vineyard ;  and  is  doing  ail  he  can  to  make  the  culture  of  the  grape 
a  success,  and  he  had  promise  of  a  fine  crop  of  fruit. 

The  excellent  success  attained  by  Mr.  Bigelow  is  only  addi- 
tional evidence  of  what  perseverance  can  do  in  utilizing  what  was 
once  an  unprofitable  piece  of  ground.  His  principal  crop,  the 
Concord,  was  to  be  ranked  among  the  best  we  ever  saw;  the 
foliage  was  very  large,  clean,  and  handsome,  and  the  bunches  of 
fruit  were  superb.  We  think  that  the  vines  being  placed  singly 
(each  one  having  a  separate  trellis  to  itself) ,  and  also  not  being 
planted  as  close  as  usual,  and  the  excellent  care  bestowed  upon 
them,  keeping  the  foliage  in  the  healthiest  possible  condition,  all 
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ooDtribQted  largely  to  prodaoe  so  fine  a  crop  of  f  rait.  The  indi- 
vidual banches,  taken  all  through  the  vinej'ard,  were  the  best  we 
have  seen.  It  is  not  often  that  John  B.  Moore  is  beaten,  but  here  we 
found  the  Moore's  £arly  in  the  best  state  of  cultivation  that  we  have 
thus  far  had  the  pleasure  to  witness,  and  bearing  the  largest  hanches 
and  the  best  ripened  fruit  that  we  have  ever  seen  and  tasted ; 
at  this  date  (September  9)  it  was  fully  ripe.  Your  Committee, 
with  other  invited  guests  fhlly  oompetent  to  judge  of  the  merits 
of  any  fruit,  will  bear  cheerful  witness  to  the  great  value  of  this 
grape  as  an  early  fruit,  and  that  it  continues  to  merit  all  that  has 
been  said  in  praise  of  it. 

The  value  of  the  Grape  for  general  culture  is  acknowledged  by 
all  cultivators.  So  improved  by  hybridization  have  been  the  best 
varieties  of  this  useful  fruit  that  the  interest  in  grape  culture  has 
never  been  so  great  as  at  the  present  time.  What  flnit  is  so 
universally  enjoyed  by  everybody  as  the  grape  ?  And  now  that  it 
is  so  largely  grown,  and  sold  at  such  moderate  prices  —  when  three 
pounds  can  be  purchased  for  twenty-five  cents — who  is  there  even 
among  the  poorest  that  cannot  get  a  taste  of  them.  And  whether 
borne  on  the  single  vine  grown  over  the  trellis  in  your  back  yard, 
on  the  few  vines  against  the  board  fence,  or  on  stakes,  or  in  larger 
quantities  by  the  marketman  for  commercial  purposes^- no  fruit 
is  more  welcome  than  the  grape ;  and  who  of  us  is  not  glad  that 
we  can  buy  so  cheap  that  the  grape  can  always  accompany  the 
pear  in  our  dessert? 

In  an  article  in  the  *'  North  American  Review  "  of  April,  1865,  on 
grape  culture,  we  read  that '  ^  no  branch  of  horticulture  has  at* 
tracted  greater  attention  among  us  of  late  years  than  vino  grow- 
ing ;  and  the  culture  of  grapes,  both  for  wine  making  and  for  sale  in 
the  market,  is  becoming,  even  in  New  England,  an  important  branch 
of  popular  labor."  These  remarks  are  foUowed  by  a  very  elaborate 
discussion  of  the  vine  and  its  culture,  varieties,  and  hybridization, 
and  the  profits  of  the  business ;  in  which  it  is  claimed  that  the 
cultivation  of  the  vine  yields  larger  and  more  certain  returns  than 
that  of  anything  else  that  can  be  grown  in  New  England,  tobacco 
alone  excepted.  It  is  farther  claimed  that  "eight  tons  of  Concord 
grapes  have  been  raised  on  an  acre  in  Massachusetts,  and  that  six 
tonsMs  an  average  crop  from  vines  five  or  six  years  old ;  and  Mr. 
Bull  says  that  an  acre  of  vines  four  years  old  will  give  the  cultivator 
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fourteen  thousand  pounds."  Wine  making  is  then  discussed,  and 
the  writer  says  "  we  hardly  dare  to  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
the  vine  shall  cover  the  bleak  and  barren  hills  of  New  England  — 
but  we  do  see  close  at  hand  the  day  when  broad  vineyards  will  be 
planted  to  supply  with  their  luscious  fruit  the  markets  of  our  cities 
and  great  towns,  and  when  rows  of  well  chosen  and  well  trained 
vines  will  be  as  common  an  appendage  to  every  decent  garden 
as  a  line  of  currant  bushes  is  now." 

The  barren  hills  are  not  all  covered,  but  a  good  many  are,  and 
we  think  that  the  writer  of  the  article  from  which  we  have  quoted 
(the  late  lamented  John  M.Merrick,  Jr.)  would  have  been  surprised 
if  he  could  have  been  spared  to  witness  what  your  Committee 
have  seen  in  the  past  few  years.  We  think  he  would  be  convinced 
that,  in  view  of  the  remarkable  progress  already  made,  we  are 
surely  in  a  fair  way  to  cover  them.  Many  an  unproductive  hill, 
if  not  made  to  blossom  as  the  rose,  has  been  made  to  yield  lus- 
cious fruit ;  and  where  no  return  ever  came,  now  a  handsome 
profit  is  the  yearly  result. 

We  believe  that  the  culture  of  the  grape  is  yet  in  its  infancy, 
and — to  use  the  words  of  the  writer  already  referred  to — we  wish 
we  could  say,  in  persuasive  accents,  to  every  one  who  owns  a  rod 
of  land,  ^^  Plant  a  good  vine,  tend  it  and  care  for  it,  and  you  will 
have  your  reward." 

The  Committee  have  awarded  the  following  prizes : 

To  Arthur  J.  Bigelow,  Marlboro,  the  first  prize  for  the  best 
vineyard,  $30.00. 

To  George  B.  Andrews,  Fitchburg,  the  prize  for  the  second 
best  vineyard,  $20.00. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

John  G.  Barker, 

E.  W.  Wood, 

Jos.  H.  Woodford, 

C.  N.  Brackett,        )    Committee. 

Ben  J.  G.  Smith, 

Henry  W.  Wilson, 

Charles  W.  Ross. 


REPORT 

OF  THE 

COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLICATION  AND  DISCUSSION, 

POB  THB  YBAB  1886. 


In  submitting  this  report  to  the  Society,  we  are  gratified  to  note 
that  the  publications  of  the  year  are  of  increased  size  and  inter- 
est, and  well  calculated  to  promote  the  diffusion  of  horticultural 
knowledge;  and  we  concur  with,  entire  unanimity  in  the  con- 
clusion that  this  year  has  been  one  of  relative  superiority  and 
increased  success  in  this  department  of  work.  Through  the  un- 
tiring labors  of  the  Secretary  and  his  assistant,  the  Transactions 
for  the  year  have  appeared  in  print  and  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  members  and  also  forwarded  to  other  societies  of  kindred  in- 
terests, with  commendable  promptness. 

During  the  winter  months  the  meetings  for  discussion  have  been 
well  attended,  and  the  weekly  bulletins  of  the  Society,  containing 
abstracts  of  the  essays  and  discussions,  have  been  extensively  cir- 
culated and  read. 

The  series  of  essays  has  embraced  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  not 
only  ada^ed  to  interest  and  instruct  the  members  of  the  Society, 
but  tending  to  build  up  and  elevate  the  happiness  of  domestic  and 
rural  life. 

The  discussions  following  the  essays,  perhaps,  have  not  fully  met 
the  expectations  of  your  Committee,  but  this  may  possibly  be 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  essays  were  elaborate  papers,  treat- 
ing of  large  subjects,  and  requiring  more  thought  and  considera- 
tion than  the  limited  time  would  permit.  But  it  may  be  fairly 
stated  that  the  meetings  constituted  a  series  of  well  defined  steps 
in  progress,  and  when  considered  as  a  whole  we  may  feel  well  en- 
couraged with  the  manifest  result. 
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The  Committee  desire  to  express  their  most  cordial  thanks  and 
esteem  to  the  lady  and  the  gentlemen  who  have  so  kindly  and  gener- 
ously contributed,  by  their  essays  and  discussions,  to  the  suocees 
and  progress  of  the  Society  during  the  year  now  closing. 

The  Committee  having  been  again  charged  with  the  duty  of 
awarding  the  prizes  offered  for  the  best  reports  of  the  committees 
to  award  prizes  for  horticultural  products,  recommend  the  follow- 
ing awards : 

The  First  Prize  of  $10  to  E.  W.  Wood,  for  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Fruits. 

The  Second  Prize  of  $8,  to  Charles  N.  Brackett,  for  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  on  Vegetables. 

The  Third  Prize  of  $6,  to  Joseph  H.  Woodford,  for  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  on  Plants  and  Flowers. 


5T0N,   y 
r,        3 


O.  B.  Hadwen, 

Francis  H.  Appleton,    ^  Committee. 

William  H.  Hunt, 


REPORT 


or  THE 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  LIBRARY, 


FOB  THB  YBAB  1880, 


The  affairs  of  oar  Library  run  so  mach  in  the  same  channels 
from  year  to  year  that  the  Report  of  this  Committee  can  have 
little  of  novelty.  We  report  this  year,  as  asaal,  that  the  income 
of  the  Stickney  Fund  has  been  expended  in  accordance  with  the 
conditions  imposed  by  the  giver  and  that  the  Society's  appropria^ 
tion  has  gone  for  periodicals  and  binding.  The  amount  granted 
for  continuing  the  Catalogue  of  Plates  will  have  been  expended  by 
the  end  of  the  present  month  ;  the  progress  of  the  work  has  been 
as  great  as  could  be  expected  for  the  sum  allowed. 

In  accordance  with  the  practice  which  has  prevailed  for  several 
years,  our  first  care  has  been  to  procure  as  many  works  upon  prac- 
tical details  of  culture  as  possible,  and,  next,  to  buy  the  best 
illustrated  works  to  be  had,  preferring  always  colored  plates  when 
such  could  be  had,  for  a  glance  at  a  good  figure  is  of  more  value 
to  one  who  wishes  to  know  the  appearance  of  a  plant,  than  the 
most  carefbl  description,  which,  to  be  of  value,  must  be  in  tech- 
nical language.  Among  the  most  noteworthy  of  this  class  of 
books,  not  only  for  the  excellence  of  the  plates  but  for  the  great 
interest  of  the  subject,  are  the  two  serials  devoted  to  orchids,  the 
Orchid  Album  and  Lindenia  ;  which  have  been  regularly  received 
throughout  the  year. 

Mr.  Maw's  monograph  of  the  genus  Crocus,  and  Antoine's 
serial  work  on  the  Bromeliacese,  though  dealing  with  subjects  of 
no  commercial  importance,  will  be  welcomed  by  many ;  as  will  also 
be  the  many  smaller  manuals  upon  special  subjects,  such  as  those 
upon  cacti,  primroses,  clematis,  carnations  and  fuschias. 
9 
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The  number  of  pamphlets  received  this  year  by  purchase  and 
otherwise  has  been  very  large,  and  includes  many  of  great  interest 
and  value ;   those  on  forestry  have  been  surprisingly  numerous. 

The  Committee  would  particularly  mention,  among  other  dona- 
tions to  the  Library,  the  bequest  of  Mrs.  Ellen  A.  Cooke  (widow  of 
Henry  C.  Cooke,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Society)  of  her  library 
of  horticultural  works.  Besides  those  mentioned  in  the  list  of 
library  accessions,  the  bequest  comprised  a  large  number  of  dupli- 
cates of  books  already  in  the  library,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
enumerate. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  year  the  condition  of  the  collection  of 
ferns  presented  by  Mr.  Davenport  was  discussed  and  a  report  has 
been  drawn  up  in  reference  to  it  by  Mr.  Humphrey,  which,  having 
been  adopted  by  this  Committee,  is  here  given : — 

To  the   President  and  Members  of  tJie  MasscLchusetts  Horticulr 
tural  Society, 

Gentlemen  : 

The  Library  Committee  desires  to  call  your  attention  to  the  val- 
uable herbarium  of  North  American  Ferns,  the  gift  of  Mr..  George 
E.  Davenport  to  the  Society. 

When  presented  in  1875  it  contained  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
species  and  many  varieties,  there  being  credited  as  growing  north 
of  Mexico  at  that  time  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  species  and 
twenty-five  varieties. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  known  in  those  limits  thirty-two 
genera  comprising  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  species  and  twentj'- 
four  varieties,  recognizing  as  varieties  only  such  forms  as  appear 
to  be  permanent.  The  herbarium  is  now  complete,  as  it  contains 
specimens  of  all  the  ferns  included  in  the  above-mentioned  genera, 
species,  and  varieties ;  embracing  seven  hundred  sheets  and  about 
twenty-five  hundred  specimens,  each  species  and  variety  being 
represented  by  numerous  fronds,  showing  its  various  stages  of 
growth  as  well  as  its  range  of  distribution. 

The  herbarium  is  especially  rich  in  Botrychia,  that  genus  being 
represented  by  nearly  four  hundred  specimens  in  an  innumerable 
variety  of  forms. 

The  Asplenia,  Aspidia,  and  Cheilanthes  are  also  extensively 
represented;  the  last,  especially,  showing  probably  the  largest 
collection  of  some  species  to  be  found  in  any  herbarium,  including 
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CheUanthes  Parishii^  a  fern  which  has  never  been  collected  but 
once  and  of  which  only  three  or  four  specimens  are  known  to 
exist. 

The  market  value  of  this  collection  may  be  safely  estimated 
at  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  while  the  value  of  the  donor's 
time,  expended  in  ai ranging  and  adding  to  it  during  the  last  ten 
years,  is  inestimable.  His  work  has  been  entirely  a  labor  of  love, 
without  thought  of  compensation,  and  has  produced  an  herbarium 
superior  in  its  specialty  to  any  other  in  this  country,  as  many 
noted  botanists  who  have  examined  it  have  testified. 

The  collection  also  includes  numerous  and  valuable  autograph 
letters  from  the  prominent  botanists  of  the  country,  including  Pro- 
fessor Asa  Gray,  Prof essor  Daniel  C.  Eaton,  Dr.  A.  W.  Chapman 
and  others,  upon  matters  of  especial  importance  to  botanists. 
Mr.  Davenport  has  printed,  at  his  own  expense,  a  catalogue  of  the 
herbarium,  which  is  of  great  assistance  in  the  examination  of 
specimens. 

The  Committee,  therefore,  in  view  of  the  foregoing  facts,  and 
believing  the  herbarium  to  be  of  great  value  to  botanists,  students, 
and  the  public,  and  to  reflect  much  credit  upon  the  Society  which 
possesses  it,  respectfully  and  earnestly  requests  that  the  Silver 
Medal  of  the  Society  be  conferred  upon  Mr.  George  E.  Davenport 
in  recognition  of  the  service  he  has  thus  rendered. 

For  the  Committee, 

W.  E.  ENDICOTT,  Chairman. 


LIBRARY  ACCESSIONS. 
Books  Purchased. 


Millspaugh,  Charles  F.,  M.  D.    American  Medicinal  Plants;  an  illustrated 

and  descriptire  guide  to  the  American  Plants  used  as  Homoeopathic 

Remedies.    Fascicles  1-6.    4to.  150  colored  plates.    Kew  York  and 

Philadelphia:  1884-1886. 
Lloyd,  J.  W.  and  G.  C.     Drugs  and  Medicines  of  North  America.    Vol.  1 

and  Parts  1  and  2  of  Vol.  2.  Royal  dvo.   84  plates  and  129  wood-cuts. 

Cincinnati:   1884. 
Oyster,  Dr.  J.  H.     Catalogue  of  Phssnogamous  and  Vascular  Cryptogamous 

Plants  of  North  America  (exclusive  of  Mexico).     8vo.  pamphlet. 

Paola,  Kansas :  1885. 
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Arthur,  J.  0.    Contributions  to  the  Flora  of  Iowa.    A  Catalogue  of  the 

Ph«enogamou8  Plants.      Nos.    1-^.     6    pamphlets,    8to.    Various 

dates  and  imprints.      [From  the  Proceedings  of   the  Davenport 

Academy  of  Natural  Sciences.] 
Coulter,  John  M.,  Ph.  D.,  etc.    Manual  of  the  Botany  (Ph»nogamia  and 

Pteridophyta)  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Region,  from  New  Mexico  to 

the  British  Boundary.    8vo.    New  York  and  Chicago :  1885. 
Hemsley,  W.  B.     Biologia  Centrali- Americana.    Parts  20  and  21.    Decern 

her  1885,  and  February  1886,  in  continuation.    4to.   Plates  101-109. 
Miquel,F.  A.  Guil.    Stirpes  Surinamenses  Selectee.   4to.  65  plates.  Ley  den: 

1850. 
Martins,  C.  F.  P.  de.    Flora  Brasiliensis.    Fasciculi  94,  95,  and  96,  in  con- 
tinuation.   Folio.    Plates. 
Yos,  Andr6  de.    Flore  Complete  de  la  Belgique.     12mo.     Mens:  1885. 
Reichenbach,  H.  et  H.  6.  (fils).     Icones  Florae  Germanicse  et  Helveticse. 

Tom.  22,  Decas   17-22,  in  continuation.    4to.    60  colored  plates. 

Leipsic. 
Schlechtendahl,  Dr.  D.  F.  L.  von,  Dr.  L.  £.  Langethal,  undDr.  Ernst  Schenk. 

Flora  von  Deutschland.      Lieferungen   128-191,  in  continuation. 

Small  8vo.    Many  colored  plates.     Gera  Untermhaus :  1886. 
Willkomm ,  Maurice.   Illustrationes  Florse  Hispaniie  insularumque  Balearium. 

Livraison  11,  in  continuation.    4to.    9  colored  plates.     Stuttgart 

1886. 
Allione,  Carlo.     Flora  Pedemontana,  sive  enumeratio  methodica  stirpium 

Indigenarum  Pedemontii.    8  vols.    Folio.    92  plates.    Turin :  1785. 
Cesati,  Passerini,  k  Gibelli.     Compendio  della  Flora  Italiana.    Fascicoli88  ^ 

34 ;  tavole  98-100,  completing  the  work.      Large  8vo.     Milan,  etc. : 

1886. 
Barbey,  William.    Florae   Sardose  Compendium:    Catalogue    raisonn6    des 

v6g6taux  observes  dans  Tile  de  Sardoigne.    Avec  supplement  par 

MM.  P.  Ascherson  et  E.  Levier.    4to.    7  plates  and  a  photograph 

of  Prof.  Giuseppe  Giacinto  Moris.     Lausanne :  1884. 
Desfontaines,  Renato.     Flora   Atlantica,   sive  hlstoria  plantarum  quae  in 

Atlante,  agro  Tunetano  et  Algeriensi  crescunt      Text,  2  vols,  in  1. 

261  plates,  2  vols,  in  1.    4to.    Paris :  anno  VIII  [1794]. 
Regel,   E.      Descriptiones  Plantarum  Novarum  Rariorumque  a  CI.  Olga 

Fedstchenko  in  Turkestania  nee  non  in  Eokania  lectarum.     Tom.  8. 

Fasc.  18.   4to.    Moscow  and  Berlin :  1882. 
Oliver,  Daniel,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  L.  S.,  etc.    First  book  of  Indian  Botany.    New 

EdiUon.     16mo.     242  wood-cuts.    London :  1881. 
Hooker,  Sir  J.  D.,  C.  B.,  E.  C.  S.  L,  etc.     The  Flora  of  British  India. 

Vol.    4,    in   continuation.     Asclepiadeae    to   Amarantaceae.     8vo. 

London:  1885. 
PiddingtoD,  H.     An  English  Index  to  the  Plants  of  India.    8vo.    Calcutta : 

1832. 
Dalzell,  Nicholas  A.,  and  Alexander  Gibson,  F.  L.  S.    The  Bombay  Flora; 

Indigenous,  or  introduced  and  naturalized.    8vo.     Bombay :  1861. 
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Miqael,  F.  A.  W.  Flora  Indiae  BatavsB.  8  vols,  in  4.  8to.  41  plates. 
Amsterdam,  Utrecht,  and  Leipsic :  1865-1859. 

Burman,  Johannes,  Professor,  etc.  Thesanms  Zeylanicns,  exhibens  plantas 
in  insula  Zeylana  nascentes ;  inter  qaas  plurime  noTSB  species  et 
genera  inveniantnr.  2  vols.  4to.  Vol.  1,  text*  Vol.  2,  110  plates. 
Amsterdam:  1787. 

Brown,  Kobert.  Frodromus  Flone  Notsb  HollandisB  et  Insular  Yan-Diemen, 
etc.  Vol.  1.  8vo.  London:  1810.  Folio  atlas,  15  plates,  hy 
Ferdinand  Bauer.     London:  1818. 

Sinclair,  Mrs.  Francis,  Jr.  Indigenous  Flowers  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
Folio.    44  plates.    London:  1885. 

Gaudichaud-Beaupr^,  M.  Charles.  Botanique  du  Voyage  autour  du  Monde, 
fait  par  ordre  du  Roi,  sur  les  correttes  de  8.  M.  llJranie  et  la  Physi- 
cienne,  pendant  les  ann^es  1817,  1818,  1819,  et  1820 ;  par  M.  Louis 
de  Freycinet    4to.,  with  folio  atlas  of  120  plates.     Paris :  1826. 

Klotzsch,  Dr.  Fr.,  und  Dr.  Aug.  Garcke.    Die  Botanischen  Ergebnisse  der 

Beise  seiner  Konigl.  Hoheit  des  Prinzen  Waldemar  von  Preussen, 

^  in  den  Jahren  1845  und  1846.     Folio.    100  plates.    Berlin:     1862. 

Thompson,  Sir  C.  Wyville,  Knt.,  F.  R.  S.,  etc.  Report  on  the  Scientiflc 
Results  of  the  Voyage  of  H.  M.  S.  Challenger,  during  the  years 
1878-76.  Botany.  Vol.  1.  Large  4to.  65  plates.  London,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Dublin :  1885. 

Johnston,  H.  W.,  F.  Z.  S.,  F.  R.  6.  S.  The  Eilima-i^'aro  Expedition.  8to. 
6  maps  and  over  80  illustrations  by  the  Author.    London :  1886. 

LaTall6e,  Alphonse.  Les  Clematites  k  grandes  fleurs.  Description  et  icono- 
graphie  des  esp6ces  cultiv^es  dans  Tarboretum  de  Segrez.  Folio. 
24  plates.    Paris :  1888. 

Kuntz,  Dr.  Otto.  Monographie  der  Gattung  Clematis.  [Separatabzng  aus 
den  Verhandlungen  des  Botanischen  Vereins  der  Provinz  Branden- 
burg.   XXVI.]     8to.  pamphlet.     Berlin :  1885. 

Weddell,  M.  H-A.,  M.  D.  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Quinquinas.  Large  folio. 
84pUtes.    Paris:  1849. 

Howard,  John  Eliot,  F.  R.  8.,  etc.  Illustrations  of  the  ^uera  Quinologia  of 
Paron.    Large  folio.     27  colored  plates.    London :  1862. 

Howard,  John  Elliot,  F.  R.  S.,  etc.  The  Quinology  of  the  East  Indian 
Plantations.  Folio.  18  plates,  mostly  colored,  and  two  photographs. 
London:  1869-1876. 

Triana,  J.,  Botaniste  de  la  Commission  Chorographique  des  Etats-Unis  de 
la  Colombie  (Nourelle  Grenade),  etc.  Nouvelles  £tudes  sur  les 
Quinquinas,  accompagn^es  de  fac-simile  des  dessins  de  la  Quinologie 
de  Mutis.    Folio.     88  plates.     Paris :  1870. 

Warner,  Williams,  and  Moore's  Orchid  Album,  Vol.  5,  Parts  58-60;  Vol. 
6,  Parts  61-65,  in  continuation.  4to.  Colored  plates.  London: 
1885,  1886. 

Williams,  Bei^amin  Samuel,  F.  L.  S.,  etc.  The  Orchid  Grower's  Manual : 
containing  descriptions  of  the  best  species  and  varieties  of  Orchida- 
ceous Plants.  6th  edition,  enlarged  and  revised.  Many  wood-cuts. 
12mo.    London:  1885. 
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Linden,  J.,  Directeur;  B6dacteur8-en-chef,  Lucien  Linden  et  £mile  Rodigas. 

Lindenia:    Iconographie  des  Orchid6e8.     Vol.  1,   LiTraiaons  2-12. 

Vol.   2,  Liyraisons   1-4.     Folio.     Colored  plates.      Ghent,   1885, 

1886. 
Lindlej,  Jolm.    Folia  Orchidacea,  Part  9 ;  completing  all  published  of  the 

work.     8to.  pamphlet.     London :  1859. 
Antoine,  Franz  K.  K.  Hofgarten-Director.     Phj'to-Iconographia  der  Brom- 

eliaceen  des  Eaiserlichen  Koniglichen  Hof-burg-Gartens  in  Wien. 

Heften  1-7,  4to,  with  large  folio  atlas  of  35  plates.    Vienna :  1884. 
Forster,  Carl  Friedrich,  und  Theodor  Bumpier.      Handbuch  der  Cactecn- 

kunde.     Erster  Band   (16  Lieferungen).      Durch    die    Seit   1846 

begrundeten   Gattungen  und    neu    eingefiihrten    Arten  vermehrt. 

8to.    140  wood-cuts.     Leipzig :  1886. 
Naudin,  Carolus.    Melastomacearum,  quss  inMusseo  Parisiensi  continentur, 

roonographicse  descriptionis  tentaroen.      8vo.    27  plates.     Paris* 

1849-1858.    [Extracted  from  Annates  des  Sciences  Katurelles,  vols. 

XII-XVIII]. 
Willdenow,  Carolus  Ludovicus.    Historia  Amaranthorum.   Folio.   12  colored 

plates.     Zurich:  1790. 
Gray,  Asa,  M.D.   Note  on  the  Genus  Graphephorum.   4to.  pamphlet,  pp.  55-^7. 

[Annals  of  the  Botanical  Society  of  Canada,  June  80,  1861.] 
-^— .     Characters  of  some  new  genera  of  plants,  mostly  from 

Polynesia,  in  the  collection  of  the  U.  S.  Exploring  Expedition  under 

Captain  Wilkes.     8yo.   pamphlet.    [Proceedings  of  the  American 

Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.     Vol.  8,  Cambridge,  1853.] 

Botanical  Contributions,  extracted  from  the  Proceedings 


of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Vol.  5,  and  bearing 
date  Jan.  1, 1861.  1.— Characters  of  some  Compositie  in  the  Collec- 
tion of  the  United  States  South  Pacific  Exploring  Expedition  under 
Captain  Wilkes,  with  Observations,  etc.  pp.  115-146.  2. —  Notes 
on  LobeliacesB,  Goodeniacese,  etc.  of  the  Collection  of  the  U.S.  South 
Pacific  Exploring  Exhibition,  pp.  146-152.  8 — Enumeration  of 
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1st,  2d,  and  8d  trimestres,  1886.  5  pamphlets,  8vo.  Le  Mans.  The 
Society. 

Soci6t^  d'  Horticulture  de  la  Gironde,  Nouvelles  Annales  de  la :  octobre, 
novembre,  decembre,  1885.  No.  82.  Tome  8.  Bordeaux:  1885. 
Also,  Reglement  de  1'  Exposition  Horticole,  k  Bordeaux,  du  29  mat 
au  15  juin.    The  Society. 

L'  Exposition  de  1889,  Le  Moniteur  de.  Deuxi^me  ann^e,  numero  102,  and 
supplement.     Folio.    Paris  :  December  12, 1886. 

Soci6t6  d'  Horticulture  de  Geneve,  Bulletin  de  la.  32"»«  ann6e,  5™«  livraison, 
septembre,  1886.     The  Society. 

B.  Societa  Toscana  di  Orticultura.  Bulletino,  1886.  12  numbers,  large  8vo. 
Florence.    The  Society. 

Hansen,  Carl.  L'Exposition  G6ographico  •  Botanique  de  Copenhagen, 
arrang6e  au  mois  d'  avril,  1885,  dans  les  locaux  de  la  Soci6t^  Royale 
danoise  de  G^ographie.  8vo.  pamphlet,  electrotyped  from  nmnn- 
script.     The  Author. 

Acta  Horti  Petropolitani.  Vols.  1-8,  each  in  2  parts;  and  Parti,  Vol.  9. 
Also,  the  supplement  to  Vol.  8.  Eighteen  pamphlets,  8vo.  St. 
Petersburg :  1871-1884.     Charles  S.  Sargent. 

Congr^s  Internationale  de  Botanique  et  d'  Horticulture  de  St.  Petersbourg. 
Bulletin.  8vo.  pamphlet  St  Petersburg:  1870.  The  Imperial 
Russian  Horticultural  Society. 

Congr6s  Internationale  de  Botanique  et  (}'  Horticulture  r^uni  k  St  Peters- 
bourg le  5-15  mai,  1884.  Royal  8vo.  1  chart  and  8  plates.  St  Peters- 
burg :  1885.    The  Imperial  Russian  Horticultural  Society. 

Russischen  Gartenbauvereins  zu  St.  Petersburg,  Mittheilungen  aus.    Heften 
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1  and  2.   2  pamphlets,  8vo.  2  colored  plates.    St.  Petersburg :  1859, 
1860.    The  Imperial  Russian  Horticultural  Society. 

The  New  England  Farmer.  Eight  numbers,  Januaiy-August  1864,  8to. 
Boston.    Bequest  of  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Cooke. 

Doyle,  Martin.  Small  Farms  and  how  they  ought  to  be  managed.  16mo. 
3  wood-cuts.    London :  n.  d.     Bequest  of  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Cooke. 

Watts,  Miss  S.  E.  The  Poultry  Yard;  comprising  the  management  of 
Fowls,  for  Use  and  Exhibition.  New  edition,  with  illustrations  by 
Harrison  Weir.  Small  8 to.  London:  n.d.  Bequestof  Mrs.  Henry 
C.  Cooke. 

Wood,  Rev.  J.  G.  Bees,  their  habits,  management,  and  treatment.  New 
edition.  16mo.  Frontispiece  and  13  wood-cuts.  London:  n.  d. 
Bequest  of  Mrs.  Henry  C  Cooke. 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Division  of  Entomology.  Bul- 
letin No.  9 :  The  Mulberry  Silkworm ;  being  a  Manual  of  Instruc- 
tion in  Silk  Culture.  By  C.  V.  Riley,  M.A.,  Ph.  D.  Sixth  (re- 
vised) edition.  8vo.  pamphlet  2  plates  and  29  wood-cuts.  Wash- 
ington :  1886.     The  Author. 

Reall,  Joseph  H.  Address  delivered  before  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C,  April  8,  1886, 
on  Fraudulent  Butter,  and  its  ruinous  effects  on  American  Dairying. 
8vo.  pamphlet    The  Author. 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Report  of  the  Commissioner  for 
the  year  1885.  8vo.  Colored  and  plain  plates,  maps,  and  wood- 
cuts. Washington :  1885.  Hon.  Norman  J.  Colnian,  Commis- 
sioner. 

— — .     (Second  Annual  Preliminary)    Report  of 

the  Commissioner.      November  15,   1886.      8vo.   pamphlet.     The 
Commissioner. 

Division  of  Chemistry.  Bulletin  No.  6 :    Ex- 


periments with  Diffusion  and  Carbonatation,  at  Ottawa,  Kansas, 
1885,  by  Harvey  W.  Wiley.  Nos.  7  and  12 :  Methods  of  Anal- 
ysis of  Commercial  Fertilizers ;  Proceedings  of  tlie  Association  of 
Official  Agricultural  Chemists,  September  1  and  2,  1885,  and  Third 
Annual  Convention,  August  26  and  27,  1886.  No.  8 :  Application 
of  Diffhsion  to  the  Extraction  of  Sugar  from  Sugar  Cane  and  Sor- 
ghum, by  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  Chemist  (24  plates).  No.  9 :  Chem- 
ical Composition  of  American  Cereals,  by  Clifford  Richardson. 
No.  10:  Principles  and  Methods  of  Soil  Analysis,  by  Edgar 
Richards,  Astiatant  Chemist.  6  pamphlets,  8yo.  Washington :  1885 
and  1886.    The  Commissioner. 

Co-operative  Experimenting  as  a  means 


of  studying  the  Effects  of  Fertilizers  and  the  Feeding  Capaci- 
ties of  Plants;  by  Professor  W.  O.  Atwater.  8vo.  pamphlet. 
Washington :  1882.    The  Commissioner. 

Results  of  Field  Experiments  with  Various 


Fertilizers ;  by  Professor  W.  O.  Atwater,  Ph.  D.    8vo.  pamphlet. 
Washington:  1883.     The  Commissioner. 
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U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Botanical  Division,  Bulletin  No.  1 :  Report 
of  an  Investigation  of  the  Grasses  of  the  Arid  Districts  of  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  and  Colorado;  by  Dr.  George  Vasey,  Botanist.  Pre- 
pared under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agricnltore.  8to. 
pamphlet.    18  plates.    Washington :   1886.    The  Commissioner. 

.     Reports  of  the  Statistician ;  New  Series. 

Nos.  25-35 :  On  Acreage  and  Condition  of  Crops,  especially  of  Com, 
Potatoes,  Tobacco,  Wheat,  and  Cotton ;  Distribution  and  Consump- 
tion of  Corn  and  Wheat:  Production  of  European  Wheat;  The 
World's  Supply  of  Wheat;  Yield  per  Acre  of  Certain  Crops;  Condi- 
tion of  Crops  in  Europe ;  Progress  of  Cotton  Planting ;  Numbers, 
Values,  and  Condition  of  Farm  Animals;  Freight  Rates  of  Transpor- 
tation Companies.  Also,  duplicates  of  Nos.  14  and  15.  13  pam- 
phlets, 8yo.  Washington :  1886  and  earlier.    The  Commissioner. 

.     Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.     Second  An- 


nual Report,  for  the  year  1885.     8yo.    Washington :  1886.     The 
Commissioner. 

Report  on  the  Condition  of  Dairying  in  the 


Principal  Dairy  States,  for  the  season  of  1885.  8to.  pamphlet 
Washington :  1886.     The  Commissioner. 

Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agricultural  Science.  Proceedings  of  the 
Sixth  Meeting,  held  at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  1885.  8yo.  pamphlet. 
Manhattan,  Kansas :  1886.    The  Society. 

National  Grange,  Patrons  of  Husbandry.  Nineteenth  Session,  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  November,  1885;  Journal  of  Proceedings.  16mo.  pamphlet. 
Elmira,  New  York  :  1885. 

Massachusetts  Board  of  Agriculture.  Thirty-third  Annual  Report  of  the 
Secretary ;  with  returns  of  the  finances  of  the  Agricultural  Socie- 
ties for  the  year  1885.  8vo.  Boston:  1886.  John  £.  Russell, 
Secretary. 

Essex  Agricultural  Society.  Transactions  for  the  year  1885,  with  the  Sixty- 
third  Annual  Address,  by  Thomas  Sanders.  8vo.  pamphlet.  Salem : 
1885.  Arrangements,  Premiums,  and  Committees  for  the  Sixty- 
sixth  Annual  Exhibition,  at  Newburyport,  September  28  and  29, 1886. 
12mo.  pamphlet.    David  W.  Low,  Secretary. 

Middlesex  Agricultural  Society.  Transactions  for  the  year  1885;  with  list 
of  Prizes  and  Premiums  for  1886.  8vo.  pamphlet  Boston :  1886. 
William  H.  Hunt,  Secretary. 

Norfolk  Agricultural  Society.  Transactions  for  the  years  1849-1875.  5  vols. 
8vo.  Presented  by  Henry  O.  Hildreth,  in  remembrance  of  Marshall 
P.  Wilder,  for  twenty  years  President  of  that  Society. 

Worcester  Agricultural  Society.  Transactions  for  1865.  8vo.  pamphlet 
Worcester,  Mass.    Bequest  of  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Cooke. 

Nantucket  Agricultural  Society.  Transactions  for  1885,  with  list  of  the 
Premiums  for  1886.  8vo.  pamphlet  Nantucket:  1885.  The 
Society. 

Berkshire  Agricultural  Society.      Transactions  for    the  year    1885,  and 
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Premium  List  for  1886.  8to.  pamphlet.  Pittsfield :  1886.  The 
Society. 

Hoosac  Valley  Agricultural  Society.  Transactions  for  the  year  1885,  being 
the  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report.  Programme  of  the  Twenty- 
seventh  Annual  Cattle  Show  and  Fair,  to  be  held  at  North  Adams, 
September  21,  22,  and  28,  1886.  2  pamphlets,  8to.  North  Adams : 
1886.    The  Society. 

Housatonic  Agricultural  Society.  Transactions  for  the  year  1885.  Com- 
mittees, Premiums,  etc.,  for  the  Forty-fifth  Annual  Exhibition  to  be 
.  holden  at  Great  Harrington,  September  29  and  80,  and  October  1, 
1886.    2  pamphlets,  8vo.     The  Society. 

Rhode  Island  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  Rhode  Island  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Domestic  Industry.  Lectures  and  Discussions 
on  Agricultural  Topics,  during  the  Winter  and  Spring  of  1886.  8to. 
pamphlet.    Providence :  1886.     C.  W.  Smith,  Secretary. 

Connecticut  Board  of  Agriculture.  Nineteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Secre- 
tary, for  1885,  with  Report  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
8yo.    Hartford :  1885.    T.  S.  Gold,  Secretary. 

Agriculture  of  Pennsylvania.  Reports  for  the  year  1885,  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  the  State  Dairymen's 
Association,  the  State  Horticultural  Association,  and  the  State  Col- 
lege.  In  one  vol.  8vo.    Harrisburg :  1886.    [6  copies.]  E.  B.  Engle. 

Virginia  Department  of  Agriculture.  Bulletins,  January,  March,  July, 
September,  and  November,  1886.  Analyses  and  Valuations  of  Fer- 
tilizers; On  Condition  of  Crops;  Meadows  and  Pastures;  Grass; 
Clover  as  a  Money  Crop,  etc.  Five  pamphlets,  8vo.  Randolph 
Harrison,  Commissioner. 

Georgia  State  Agricultural  Department.  Publications  for  the  year  1885. 
Vol.  XI,  Parts  1  and  2.  2  vols.  8vo.  Atlanta:  1885.  Also,  Man- 
ual of  Poultry,  8vo.  pamphlet,  2d  edition  (revised  and  enlarged) ; 
and  Manual  of  Sheep  Husbandry  in  Georgia,  2d  edition.  Also, 
pamphlet  circulars.  New  Series,  Nos.  59,  64,  72,  78>^-84,  86.  Cir- 
culars of  1st  Series,  Nos.  1,  7,  9.  Pamphlet  Circular,  1st  Series, 
No.  35.  First  and  Third  Annual  Reports  of  the  Commissioner,  for 
1874,  and  1876.    J.  T.  Henderson,  Commissioner. 

The  Great  Southern  Exposition  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  of  Art,  Industry,  and  Ag- 
riculture, August  28-October  23,  1886.  Program  and  circulars. 
The  Managers. 

Michigan  State  Board  of  Agriculturs.  Reports:  Eighteenth;  also,  the 
Twentieth-Twenty-first,  as  a  **  biennial."  2  vols.  8vo.  Lansing, 
1880  and  1882.     Mrs.  M.  J.  C  Merrell,  Librarian. 

Nebraska  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  Annual  Report  for  the  year  1885. 
8vo.  pamphlet.    Lincoln :  1886.    R.  W.  Furnas,  Secretary. 

Sociedad  Rural  Argentina.  Anales,  Vol.  19.  24  numbers.  Large  -  8vo. 
Buenos  Ayres,  1886.    Don  Jos^  Maria  Jurado,  Director. 

Asociacion  Rural  del  Uruguay.  Vol.  16,  1886.  Nos.  1-10,12-17,  19-22. 
8vo.    Montevideo :  1885.    Don  Francisco  Aguilar  y  Leal,  Secretary. 
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Piper,  B.  Um  M.  D.  The  Trees  of  America.  4to.  14  plates.  Boston: 
1855-1858.     Also  Parts  2,  8,  4.     Hon.  Marshall  P.  WUder. 

Unite<l  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Miscellaneous  Special  Beport 
No.  5 :  Government  Timber  Lands  and  North  American  Forest 
Trees.     8vo.  pamphlet.     Washington :  1884.     Charles  S.  Sargent. 

.      Miscellaneous    Special   Beport,   No.    10: 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Manufactures  from  Native  Woods,  as 
shown  in  the  exhibit  of  the  Department  at  the  World's  Industrial 
and  Cotton  Exposition  at  New  Orleans,  Louisiana.  By  Charles 
Bichards  Dodge.  8vo.  pamphlet.  Washington :  1886.  2  copies. 
The  Commissioner. 

.  Beport  on  Forestry,  prepared  by  Na- 
thaniel H.  Egleston,  Vol.  4,  1884.  8vo.  Diagrams  and  niap. 
Washington :  1884.     The  Commissioner. 

American  Forestry  Congress.  Proceedings  at  its  Meeting  held  in  Boston, 
September,  1885.  8vo.  pamphlet.  Washington:  1886.  The  SmiUi- 
sonian  Institution.     2  copies. 

New  Hampshire  Forestry  Commission.  Beport  presented  to  the  Legislature 
at  its  June  session,  1885.  8vo.  Concord :  1885.  4  copies.  Wil- 
liam H.  Hills  and  Joseph  B.  Walker. 

New  York  Forestry  Commission.  Beport,  January  23,  1885.  8vo.  pam- 
phlet, with  four  photographs,  and  colored  descriptive  map.  Albany : 
1885.     Charles  S.  Sargent. 

Ohio  State  Forestry  Bureau.  First  Annual  Beport,  for  the  year  1885.  By 
Adolph  Leu6,  Secretary.  8vo.  pamphlet.  Columbus :  1886.  The 
Secretary. 

Joly,  M.  Charles.  Note  sur  Deux  Arbres  Grants  en  Portugal.  [Extrait  du 
Journal  de  la  Soci6t4  Nationale,  etc.]  8vo.  2  wood-cuts.  1886. 
The  Author. 

Annuaire  des  Eaux  et  Fordts,  pour  1886.  16mo.  Paris :  1886.  The  Pub- 
lishers. 

Cooper,  J.  G.,  M.  D.  The  Forests  and  Trees  of  North  America,  as  con- 
nected with  climate  and  agriculture.  8vo.  leaf.  [United  States 
Agricultural  Beport,  Patent  Office,  I860.] 

Joly,  H.  G.    Beport  on  Forestry  and  Forests  of  Canada.    8vo.  pamphlet,  n.  d. 

Drummond,  A.  T.  Canadian  Timber  Trees :  Their  Destruction  and  Preser- 
vation. 8vo.  pamphlet,  pp.  14-28,  with  chart.  [Fourth  Beport  of 
the  Montreal  Horticultural  Society,  for  1878.] 

Vasey,  George,  M.  D.  Forest  Trees  of  the  United  States,  of  sixteen  feet 
and  upwards  in  ordinary  height,  etc.  8vo.  pamphlet.  Washington : 
1876. 

Sargent,  Professor  Charles  S.  Trees  and  Tree  Planting  in  Massachusetts. 
8vo.  pamphlet.  [From  the  annual  report  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Board  of  Agriculture.]     Boston:  1886. 

Arnold  Arboretum.  Beport  of  the  Director,  for  the  year  ending  August  31, 
1884.     8vo.  pamphlet,  14  pp. 

Packard,  Dr.  A.  S.     Second  Beport  on  the  Causes  of  the  Destruction  of 
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ETergreen  and  Other  Forest  Trees  of  New  England  and  New 
York.  [From  thie  Report  of  the  Entomologist,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  year  1884.]  Author's  edition; 
1885.    8to.  pamphlet. 

Sears,  John  H.  Notes  on  the  Forest  Trees  of  Essex,  Clinton,  and  Franklin 
Counties,  New  York.  8yo.  pamphlet.  [From  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Essex  Institute,  Vol.  18,  Nos.  10,  11,  12,  1881.] 

De  Friese,  Lafayette  H.  Report  on  a  Belt  of  Kentucky  Timbers,  from 
Columbus  to  Found  Gap.  4to.  pamphlet.  Frankfort,  Kentucky : 
1879.  [Forming  Fart  10,  Vol.  5,  Second  Series,  Geographical  Sur- 
vey of  Kentucky.] 

Ridgway,  Robert.  Notes  on  the  Native  Trees  of  the  Lower  Wabash  and 
White  River  Valleys  in  Illinois  and  Indiana.  Large  8vo.  pamphlet, 
pp.  49-88.  [Proceedings  of  the  United  States  National  Museum, 
June  12,  1882.] 

Edwards,  Samuel.  Timber  on  the  Prairies.  8vo.,  pp.  495-498.  [United 
States  Agricultural  Report,  1862.] 

Hodges,  L.  B.,  Superintendent,  etc.  Report  on  Forest  Culture  on  the  Saint 
Paul  and  Pembina  Railroad.  8vo.  pamphlet,  pp.  51-59.  [Trans- 
actions of  the  Minnesota  State  Horticultural  Society,  1875.] 

Leu6,  Adolph.  Forestal  Experiment  Stations  in  Germany.  8vo.  pamphlet. 
[Part  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Ohio  State  Forestry  Association, 
in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  April,  1883.] 

Zabel,  H.  Systematisches  Verzeichniss  der  in  den  Garten  der  Konigl. 
Preuss-Forstakademie  zu  Mlinden  Kultivirten  Planten.  8vo.  pam- 
phlet.   Miinden:  1878. 

Gamble,  J.  S.,  F.  L.  S.,  etc.  A  Manual  of  Indian  Timbers;  an  account  of 
the  structure,  growth,  distribution,  and  qualities  of  Indian  Woods. 
With  map  showing  the  zones  of  moisture.    8vo.     Calcutta :  1881. 

Balfour,  Edward,  L.R.C.S.E.,  etc.  The  Timber  Trees,  Timber  and  Fancy 
Woods,  as  also  the  Forests  of  India  and  of  Eastern  and  Southern 
Asia.     Third  edition,  8vo.     Madras :  1870. 

Joly,  M.  Charles.  Note  sur  les  Eucalyptus  Grants  de  V  Australie.  8vo. 
pamphlet ;  6  wood-cuts.    Paris :  1885. 

Forest  Protection,  and  the  Tariff  on  Lumber.  Spirit  of  the  Press.  [Ex- 
tracts from  newspapers,  etc.]     8vo.  pamphlet.     New  York :  1888. 

Warder,  John  A.  Forestry  and  its  Needs.  An  address  delivered  before  the 
American  Forestry  Association  in  Washington,  D.  C,  February, 
1878.    8vo.  pamphlet. 

Dorrien,  S.  von.  Protection  of  Forests  a  Necessity.  8vo.  pamphlet,  New 
York:  1879. 

Thomas,  John  J.  Culture  and  Management  of  Forest  Trees.  8vo.  pam- 
phlet, pp.  43-53.     [United  States  Agricultural  Report.     1864.] 

Hough,  Franklin  B.,  M.D.  Planting  Trees  in  School  Grounds.  8vo. 
pamphlet.     Washington:  1883. 

Brewer,  Professor  William  H.  Woods  and  Woodlands :  a  lecture.  8vo. 
pamphlet.  [Extract  from  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Con- 
necticut Board  of  Agriculture,  1876.] 
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Sharpies,  S.  F.  The  Specific  Grayity,  Ash,  and  Appearance  of  the  Wood  of 
certain  Shrubs  and  Exotic  Trees  fcund  growing  in  the  United 
States.  8 TO.  pamphlet,  pp.  359-^63.  [Extract  from  Proceedings  of 
the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  Vol.  22,  May  16,  1883.] 

Brewer,  Professor  William  H.    On  Rotting  Wood.    8vo.  pamphlet,  4  pp. 

[Read  at  the  Seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Public 

Health  Association,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  November  19, 1879.  Reprinted 

from  PubUc  Health,  Vol.  6.] 

[The  preceding  twenty-five  titles  are  a  donation  from  Professor  Charles 

S.  Sargent,  Director  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum.] 

Penhallow,  Professor  D.  P.  Variation  of  Water  in  Trees  and  Shrubs. 
[Extract  from  Canadian  Record  of  Science,  April,  1886.]  8vo. 
pamphlet    The  Author. 

Boston  Park  Commissioners.  Eleventh  Annual  Report.  [City  Document, 
No.  26,  1886.]  Also,  Notes  on  the  plan  of  Franklin  Park,  and 
related  matters.  With  large  folded  plan.  2  pamphlets,  8yo. 
Boston :  1886.     The  Commissioners. 

Davenport,  Charles.  Plan  of  New  Boston,  and  Charles  River  Basin:  with  a 
perspective  view ;  a  large  colored  lithograph.    The  Author. 

Boston  Common  and  Public  Grounds,  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent 
of,  for  the  year  1885.    [City  Document  No.  65, 1886.]  8vo.  pamphlet. 

Mount  Auburn  Cemetery.  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees,  together  with 
the  reports  of  the  Treasurer  and  Superintendent,  January,  1886. 
8vo.  pamphlet.     Boston:  1886.     The  Proprietors. 

Worcester  Commission  of  Public  Grounds,  and  Parks  Commission.  Reports 
for  the  year  ending  November  30,  1886.  8vo.  pamphlet.  Worces- 
ter :  1886.  Also,  the  same  for  the  year  ending  November  30,  1884. 
Edward  Winslow  Lincoln. 

Baltimore  Park  Commission.  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Report  to  the  Mayor 
and  City  Council,  for  1886.  8vo.  pamphlet.  Baltimore :  1886.  The 
Commission. 

Joly,  M.  Charles.  Rapport  sur  TArt  des  Jardins,  Pares,  et  Promenades,  par 
MM.  le  Baron  Emouf  et  A.  Alphand.  [Extrait  du  Journal  de  la  So- 
ci6t6  Nationale  d 'Horticulture  de  France,  Janvier,  1886.]  With  Note 
sur  le  Palmier  de  Staoueli.  8vo.  pamphlet.  9  wood-cuts.  Paris,  n.  d. 
The  Author. 

Ontario  Entomological  Society.  Sixteenth  Annual  Report.  8to.  pamphlet. 
Toronto:  1886. 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Fourth  Report  of  the  Entomo- 
logical Division.  Final  Report  on  the  Cotton-worm,  with  a  chapter 
on  the  Boll-worm.  By  Charles  V.  Riley,  Ph.  D,  8vo.  2  maps,  64 
plates,  and  45  wood-cuts.     Washington  :  1885.    Professor  Riley. 

.  Report  of  Professor  Charles  V.  Riley,  En- 
tomologist, for  the  year  1886.  8vo.  pamphlet.  Map  and  9  plates. 
Washington,  June,  1886.     The  Author. 

Bureau  of  Entomology,  Bulletin  No.  11 : 


Reports  of  Experiments  with  various  Insecticide  substances,  chiefly 
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upon  insects  affectiDg  garden  crops.  8to.  pamphlet  Washington : 
1886.    The  Commissioner.  , 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Bureau  of  Entomology.  Insects 
affecting  the  Orange.  By  H.  G.  Hubbard.  8vo.  pamphlet.  4  plates 
and  many  wood-cuts.  Washington:  1885.  Professor  Charles  V. 
Riley. 

Riley,  Charles  V.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.  Annual  Address  as  President  of  the  Ento- 
mological Society  of  Washington  for  the  year  1884.  8to.  pamphlet. 
Washington :  1886.  Also,  a  broadside  (reprinted  from  the  Rural 
New  Yorker)  on  the  Mildews  of  the  Grapevine ;  or,  An  Effectual 
Remedy  for  Peronospora.  Published  January  30  and  February  6, 
1886.    The  Author. 

Lintner,  J.  A.,  New  York  State  Entomologist.  Second  Annual  Report,  is- 
sued January,  1886.  8to.  pamphlet ;  68  wood-cuts.  Albany :  1885. 
The  Author. 

Joly,  M.  Charles.  Rapport  sur  le  **  Thanatophore  "  de  M.  Martre.  [Extrait 
du  Journal  de  la  Soci6t6  Nationale  d^Horticulture  de  France,  mars, 
1886.]     8yo.  pamphlet.    The  Author. 

Ontario  Agricultural  College  and  Experimental  Farm.  Eleventh  Annual  Re- 
port, for  the  year  ending  December  81,  1886.  8vo.  pamphlet. 
Toronto :  1886.     James  Mills,  President. 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Miscellaneous  Special  Report. 
No.  9 :  Proceedings  of  a  Conyention  of  Delegates  from  Agricul- 
tural Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations,  held  at  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  July  8  and  9,  1886.  8to.  pamphlet.  Washington : 
1885. 

Maine  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts.  Annual  Reports 
for  1888, 1884,  and  1885,  the  last  having  an  Appendix  on  the  Sphin- 
gidfle  of  New  England,  by  M.  C.  Femald ;  with  6  plates.  S  pamphlets, 
8vo.     Orono :  1888,  1884,  and  1885. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College.  Twenty-second  and  Twenty-third  An- 
nual Reports  and  Catalogues,  January,  1885,  and  January,  1886. 
2  pamphlets,  8vo.     Boston :  1885  and  1886. 

Massachusetts  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Third  Annual  Report 
of  the  Board  of  Control,  for  the  year  1885,  with  indexes  to  the  first 
three  Reports.  8vo.  pamphlet.  Public  Document  No.  38.  Boston  : 
1886.  Ten  copies.  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder.  Also  Bulletins  Nos. 
19-22.  4  pamphlets,  8yo.  April-October,  1886.  Dr.  C.  A.  Goess- 
mann.  Director. 

New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Fourth  Annual  Report,  for  the 
year  1885.  8vo.  pamphlet.  Rochester,  N.  Y. :  1886.  Also  Bul- 
letins Nos.  7  and  8.  2  pamphlets,  8yo.  E.  Lewis  Sturtevant,  M.D., 
Director. 

New  Jersey  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Fourth,  Fifth,  and 
Sixth  Annual  Reports,  for  the  years  1883,  4,  5.  3  pamphlets,  8vo. 
Also  Bulletins  Nos.  35-40,  July,  1885-October,  1886.  6  pamphlets, 
8vo.     Vineland,  N.  J.     George  H.  Cook,  Director, 

Purdue  University  School  of  Agriculture,  Lafayette,  Indiana.     Bulletins  of 
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Experiments,  Nob.  2-4,  7,  8,  and  9.  6  pamphlets,  8to.  Prof. 
Troop. 

Michigan  Agricultural  College.  Bulletins,  Nos.  1,2,  4-20.  March,  1SS5- 
December,  1886.     19  pamphlets,  8to.    Lansing.     The  College. 

Iowa  Agricultural  College.  Bulletin  of  Experiments  with,  and  InvestigalioQ 
of.  North  of  Europe  Fruits,  Trees,  and  Shrubs.  8yo.  pamphlet. 
Des  Moines :  1888. 

.      Revised  Names  of,   and  Notes  on,  some    of    the 

Fruits,  Trees,  and  Shrubs  of  North-East  Europe,  on  trial  or  sent  out 
for  trial.  8yo.  pamphlet.  Des  Moines :  1885.  Professor  J.  L. 
Budd. 

University  of  Wisconsin.  First,  Second,  and  Third  Annual  Reports  of  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  for  the  years  1888,'84,'85.  1  voL 
and  12  pamphlets.    8vo.     Professor  W.  A.  Henry,  Director. 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College.  Report  of  the  Professor  of  Agriculture. 
Experiments,  1885.  8vo.  pamphlet.  8  wood-cuts.  Manhattan: 
1886.  Two  copies.  Professor  E.  M.  Shelton.  Also  Catalogue  for 
the  years  1885  and  1886.    8yo.  pamphlet. 

Joly,  M.  Charles.  Note  sur  TEnseignement  Agricole  en  France  et  k  r£tran- 
ger.    8vo.  pamphlet.     Paris :  1886.    The  Author. 

Museo  Agrario  in  Roma.  Catalogo.  8vo.  pamphlet.  Rome :  1879.  Charles 
S.  Sargent. 

The  Nurseryman's  Directory  for  the  United  States,  in  1875.  3vo.  Galena, 
Illinois.     Francis  Parkman. 

Virginia,  Handbook  of.  5th  edition.  By  the  Commissioner  of  Agricul- 
ture. 8vo.  pamphlet,  with  map.  Richmond,  1886.  Randolph  Har- 
rison, Commissioner. 

Smithsonian  Institution.  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Regents  for  the 
year  1884.  Part  2,  being  the  Report  of  the  United  States  National 
Museum.  2  vols.,  8vo.  Washington:  1885.  Also  Price  List  of 
Publications.  8vo.  pamphlet.  Washington :  1885.  The  Smithsonian 
Institution. 

Powell,  J.  W.,  Director.  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Instil^ition,  1881-82.  Royal 
8vo. ,  with  many  colored  and  other  plates  and  wood-cuts.  Washing- 
ton :  1884.     The  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Ottawa  Field  Naturalists'  Club.  Transactions.  Vol.  2,  No.  2.  8vo.  pam- 
phlet.  Plate.     Ottawa :  1884.     F.  R.  Latchford,  Librarian. 

Boston  Society  of  Natural  History.  Proceedings.  Vol.  28,  Part  2.  March, 
1884-February,  1886.     8vo.  pamphlet.     Edward  Burgess,  Secretary. 

New  York  Microscopical  Society.  Journal  for  1886.  N.  L.  Britton,  Ph.  D., 
Bditor.     10  numbers,  8vo.     6  plates.    New  York. 

Trenton  Natural  History  Society.  Journal  of  January,  1886.  Vol.  l,No.  6. 
8vo.  pamphlet.    The  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Hooker,  Sir  Joseph  Dalton.  Address  delivered  at  the  Anniversary  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Society,  November  20,  1878.  8vo.  pamphlet.  Lon- 
don :  1878.     Charles  S.  Sargent. 
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United  States  War  Department.  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  Signal  Of&cer 
to  the  Secretary  of  War,  for  the  year  1884.  8vo.  Charts.  Wash- 
ington :  1884.    The  Secretary  of  War. 

Boston  Public  Library.  Thirty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees, 
City  Document  No.  88, 1886;  for  the  eight  months  ending  December 
31,  1885.    8yo.  pamphlet.    Hon.  Mellen  Chamberlain,  Librarian. 

Lawrence  Free  Public  Library.  Fourteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees, 
and  report  of  the  Librarian,  for  1885.  8to.  pamphlet.  Lawrence, 
Mass. :  1886.    Frederick  H.  Hedge,  Jr. ,  Librarian. 

Astor  Library.  Thirty-seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees,  for  the  year 
1885.     8yo.  pamphlet.    New  York :  1886. 

Library  Company  of  Philadelphia.  Bulletin  for  January  and  July,  1886.  2 
pamphlets,  8to. 

Friedlander,  R.  &  Sohn.  Bibliotheca  Historico-Naturalis  et  Mathematica. 
Lager-Catalog.  8yo.  Portrait  of  Linnaeus.  Berlin:  1886.  The 
Publishers. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  Twenty-flrst  Annual  Catalogue, 
for  the  year  1885-86.  8to.  pamphlet,  2  plates.  Boston :  1885. 
The  Institute. 

Bowdoin  College.  Eighty-fifth  Annual  Catalogue,  for  the  year  1886-87.  8yo. 
pamphlet.  Brunswick,  Me. :  1886.  William  DeWitt  Hyde,  President. 

Drury  College.  Thirteenth  Annual  Catalogue,  for  the  year  1885-1886.  Svo. 
pamphlet.  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  1886.  Rev.  N.  J.  Morrison,  D.  D., 
President. 

United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  Report  for  188S-84.  8yo.  Wash- 
ington, 1885.  Special  Report  on  Educational  Exhibits  and  Conven- 
tions at  the  New  Orleans  Exposition  of  1884-^.  In  three  parts. 
8vo.  Washington:  1886.  Circulars  of  Information,  Nos.  8-4, 
5.  3  pamphlets,  8yo.  Washington:  1885,  1886.  The  Com- 
missioner. 

New  England  Historic-Qenealogical  Society.  Proceedings  at  the  annual 
meeting,  January  6,  1886.  8vo.  pamphlet.  Boston :  1886.  The 
Society. 

Maine  Historical  and  Genealogical  Recorder.  Vol.  3,  No.  2.  Square  8vo. 
Portrait  and  genealogical  sketch  of  General  H.  A.  S.  Dearborn. 
Portland,  Me. :  1886.     S.  M.  Watson,  Publisher. 

Gilbert,  John,  Biographical  sketch  of.  [From  the  History  of  Hillsborough 
County,  New  Hampshire.]  4to.  pamphlet.  Philadelphia:  1885. 
Elizabeth  G.  Frost. 

Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society.  Thirty-second  Annual  Report.  8vo. 
pamphlet,     n.  d.     [1886.]     Daniel  S.  Durrie,  Librarian. 

Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor.  Proceedings  of  the  Third  Annual  Convention 
of  Chiefs  and  Commissioners,  held  at  Boston,  June  and  July, 
1885.  With  papers  read  before  the  Convention.  8vo.  pamphlet. 
Boston :  1885.     Edward  Atkinson. 

United  States  Consular  Reports,  Nos.  58-68^.  On  the  Commerce  and 
Manufactures  in  the  Consular  Districts ;  on  the  Leather  and  Shoo 
Industries,  etc.     12  pamphlets,  8vo.     Washington  :  1885-86. 
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Periodicals  Purchased. 

English.   —  Gardeners*  Chronicle. 

Grardeners'  Magazine. 

Journal  of  Horticulture  and  Cottage  Gardener. 

The  Garden. 

Gardening  Illustrated. 

Horticultural  Times  and  Corent  Garden  Gazette. 

Curtis's  Botanical  Magazine. 

Journal  of  Botany. 

Forestry. 
Fbsnch.  —  Revue  Hortlcole. 

Revue  des  Eauz  et  Fordts. 

Journal  des  Roses. 
Belgian.  —  Illustration  Horticole. 

Revue  de  I'Horticulture,  Beige  et  £trang^re. 
German.   —  Botanische  Zeitung. 

Gartenflora. 
Ambbican. — Country  Gentleman. 

American  Naturalist. 


Periodicals  Received  in  Exchange. 

Gardeners'  Monthly. 

Canadian  Horticulturist. 

Ladies'  Floral  Cabinet. 

American  Garden. 

Popular  Gardening. 

Vick's  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine. 

Horticultural  Art  Journal. 

American  Horticulturist. 

American  Florist. 

Orchard  and  Garden. 

Fruit  Recorder. 

Green's  Fruit  Grower. 

Seed  Time  and  Harvest. 

Botanical  Gazette. 

Journal  of  Mycology. 

West  American  Scientist. 

Maine  Farmer. 

The  Home  Farm. 

Mirror  and  Farmer. 

New  England  Farmer. 

Massachusetts  Ploughman. 
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American  Cultivator. 
New  England  Homestead. 
Our  Country  Home. 
American  Agriculturist. 
Rural  New  Yorker. 
American  Rural  Home. 
The  Farm  Journal. 
Maryland  Farmer. 
Florida  Dispatch. 
Prairie  Farmer. 
The  Industrialist. 
Pacific  Rural. 
Boston  Daily  Advertiser. 
Boston  Morning  Journal. 
Boston  Post. 
Boston  Daily  Globe. 
Boston  Evening  Transcript. 
Boston  Daily  Evening  Traveller. 
New  York  Weekly  World. 
The  Cottage  Hearth. 


REPORT 


OF   THE 


Secretary  and  Librarian, 


FOB  THB   YEAR  1886. 


The  duties  of  these  offices,  with  all  their  leading  attendant 
circumstances,  are  each  year  so  similar  to  those  of  the  preceding 
that  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  a  great  degree  of  sameness  in  the  an- 
nual reports.  Whatever  difference  exists  is  in  the  details  rather 
than  in  the  prominent  features;  therefore  a  certain  degree  of 
monotony  in  the  reports  is  not  to  be  escaped  except  by  going  more 
fully  into  details  than  time  will  allow,  or  than  the  patience  of  the 
Society  would  endure.  Moreover  an  unusually  full  report  was 
made  last  year,  which  to  a  great  extent  will  obviate  the  necessity 
of  elaboration  at  the  present  time. 

In  the  office  of  Secretary,  the  keeping  of  various  records,  mak- 
ing reports  of  meetings  and  exhibitions,  preparing  matter  for  the 
press  and  attending  to  the  printing,  answering  inquiries  person- 
ally and  by  mail,  and  a  round  of  similar  duties  have  fully  occu- 
pied all  the  time  that  could  be  devoted  to  them.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  publications  have,  during  the  last  few  years,  gradually 
increased  in  bulk :  and  if  we  may  credit  the  favorable  notices 
which  have  appeared  in  horticultural  journals,  both  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe,  a  still  more  gratifying  increase  ma}'  be  observed 
in  the  interest  with  which  they  are  regarded. 

The  greatly  increased  success  of  the  larger  exhibitions  of  the 
Society  within  the  last  few  years  has  not  been  attained  without  a 
corresponding  addition  to  the  labors  of  the  Secretary,  both  pre- 
liminary to,  and  consequent  on,  the  exhibitions. 

In  regard  to  the  Library,  I  would  say  that  whatever  time  can  be 
gained  by  diligence  and  method  elsewhere,  finds  full  employment 
here.      The  work  which  may  be  done  to  good  purpose  upon  a 
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library —  even  a  small  one  —  is  limited  only  by  the  zeal  and  abil- 
ity of  the  workers.  Our  own  library  was  never  growing  so  rapidly 
as  now.  The  amount  of  money  expended  for  books,  magazines, 
etc.,  being  the  same  annually,  no  great  variation  can  be  expected 
from  year  to  year  in  the  number  added  by  purchase.  It  is  in  the 
number  received  by  donation  and  exchange  that  the  greatest  vari- 
ation may  be  looked  for,  and  here  we  find  a  large  increase.  The 
year  1886  not  being  quite  closed,  the  exact  number  received  can- 
not be  given,  but  in  1885  pamphlet  publications  numbering  more 
than  three  hundred  were  added  to  the  library  —  equalling  more 
than  half  the  aggregate  acquired  during  the  first  fifty  years  of  the 
Society's  existence,  and  nearly  equalling  one-half  the  aggregate 
added  during  the  six  years  from  1879  to  1884,  inclusive. 

Funds  derived  from  the  sale  of  certain  books  not  suited  to  the 
library  have  enabled  us  to  bind  a  greater  number  of  volumes  than 
for  some  years  previous.  Several  works  of  much  value  had  been 
held  for  a  considerable  time,  awaiting  the  day  when  the  binders' 
art  should  put  them  in  a  form  pleasant  to  the  sight  and  convenient 
for  use.  Some  of  these  publications  have  required  an  amount  of 
time  and  care  in  arranging  for  the  binder  which  can  only  be  ap- 
preciated by  those  familiar  with  such  work.  Most  of  the  costly 
illustrated  works,  which  form  one  of  the  most  important  features 
in  such  a  library  as  this,  are  published  in  parts,  the  publication 
often  extending  over  several,  and  sometimes  many,  years.  Jus- 
tice to  such  works  would  seem  to  require  that  when  after 
completion  they  are  taken  in  hand  to  be  placed  in  permanent  form, 
no  pains  should  be  spared  to  have  them  pass  this  final  stage  with- 
out disastrous  errors  of  collation,  and  this  is  often  a  matter 
requiring  considerable  study. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  express  my  warmest  thanks  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Publication  and  Discussion,  and  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Library,  for  the  heartiness  with  which  I  have  been  supported 
and  for  the  kind  appreciation  accorded  to  my  endeavors  faithfully 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  two  departments  which,  under  the 
Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  Society,  are  subject  to  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  these  Committees. 

ROBERT  MANNING, 

Secretary  and  Librarian. 


TREASURER'S  REPORT, 


FOB  THB  YBAB  1886. 


RECEIPTS. 

Cash  on  hand,  as  per  last  Report, 

.   $4,273  91 

Rent  of  Halls, 

.    10,658  30 

Rent  of  Stores, 

.    12,892  02 

Admissions  and  Assessments, 

.      1,078  00 

Sale  of  History, 

44  60 

Mount  Auburn  Cemetery,  . 

.     3,462  09 

Annual  Exhibitions, 

.  $3,647  10 

Less  Expenses,     . 

.    1,317  94     2,329  16 

State  Bounty,     . 

600  00 

Sinking  Fund,  Sale  of  Bonds,    . 

$23,621  04 

"          *«      Paid  for  Bonds,  . 

.    5,028  06   18,592  98 
$53,930  96 

EXPENDITURES. 

Labor, $1,337  59 

Salaries, 2,875  00 

Incidentals, 204  83 

Interest  Paid,    ....  $2,550  00 

"        Received,    ...       871  97  1,678  03 

Heating  and  Water,  less  paid  by  Tenants,  443  76 

Taxes, 2,286  00 

Repairs  on  Building,          .         .         .         .  269  48 

Lighting, 1,199  82 

Furniture  and  Fixtures, 163  63 

Prizes, 4,562  28 

Committee  of  Arrangements,     .         .        .  300  00 

Garden  Committee, 60  41 

Committee  on  Publication  and  Discussion,  128  00 

Stationery,  Postage,  and  Printing,      .         .  1,272  80 

Stickney  Fund, 720  03 

Carried  forward,  $17,501  66 


treasurer's  report.  389 

Brought  forward^  $17,501  66 

Library, 800  00 

dard  Catalogue, 100  00 

Mortgage  Debt,  paid  on  account,       .         .   80,000  00 

Legal  Services, 69  78 

Portraits,  .    •    .         .  .         443  00 

Cash  on  hand  to  new  account  for  1887,      .      5,516  52 

$58,930  96 

ASSETS, 

Beal  Estate,  Furniture,  and  Exhibition  Ware,    .        $256,585  56 

Library,  last  year, $24,646  12 

Added  this  year, 1,000  00 

25,646  12 

H.   H.   Hunnewell  Rhododendron   Fund : 

2  Bonds  C.   B.  and  Q.  R.  R.,  $1,000, 

$500, 1,500  00 

Benjamin  B.  Davis  Fund :   1  Bond  Illinois 

Grand  Trunk  R.  R.,  face  value  $500,     .  583  00 

Stereotype  Plates  and  Copies  of  History,  255  00 

Cash  on  hand  December  ai,  1886,      .         .  5,516  52 

$290,086  20 
LIABILITIES. 

Mortgage  Debt,  bearing  interest  at  4^  per 
cent  per  annum,  due  October  1,  1888,    $30,000  00 

Loan  without  interest,  payable  to  Harvard 

College  in  1899, 12,000  00  42,000  00 

$248,086  20 
MEMBERS. 

Number  of  Life  Members  per  last  report,  .  589 
Added  during  the  year,  ....  15 
Commuted  firom  Annual,  ...        3 

607 
Deceased  during  the  year  or  now  first 
reported, 31 

576 
11 
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Annual  Members  per  last  report,       .         268 
Added  during  the  year,      .         .  12 


280 


Deceased  during  the  year  or 

now  first  reported,  .  .  5 
Discontinued,  .  .  .16 
Commuted  to  Life,       .         .       3 


—        24 


256 


Total  Membership,  832 


INCOME  FROM  MEMBERSHIP. 

16  Life  Members  (including  one  de- 
ferred from  1885),         .         .         .  $480  00 
12  Annual  Members,         .         .         .120  00 
176  Assessments,       ....     418  00 
8  Commuted,  .         .         .         .       60  00 


«1,078  00 


The  Finance  Committee  having  audited  the  accounts  of  the 
undersigned  made  and  have  subscribed  to,  on  a  book  kept  for  that 
purpose,  the  following  report : 

The  MassachvsetU  HorticuUurdl  Society 

In  account  with  George  W.  Fowle,  Treasurer. 

Credit : — 

By  balance  in  treasury,  December  31,  1885,        .         .   $4,273  91 
"  total  income,  as  per  receipt  book,  .         .         .   49,657  05 


$58,930  96 


Debit:— 


To  cash  paid  out,  per  cash  book,         ....  $48,414  44 
'^  balance  on  hand  to  new  account,    ....     5,516  52 

$53,930  96 


treasurer's  report.  391 

Boston,  March  81,  1886.  We  have  examined  the  above  account 
and  find  it  correct,  and  the  balance  of  cash  on  hand  fifty-five 
hundred  and  sixteen  dollars  and  fifty-two  cents. 

The  Mortgage  Debt  has  been  reduced  from  860,000  to  $30,000 
from  the  sale  of  Sinking  Fund  Bonds  and  the  surplus  in  the 
Treasury. 

The  receipts  from  the  Halls  during  the  past  year  have  shown  an 
increase. 

GEORGE  W.  FOWLE, 

Treasurer, 
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MA88ACHU8BTTB   HORTICULTURAL  SOCIBTT, 

To  the  Propribtors  of  thb  Cbmbtert  of  Mount  Auburn,  Dr. 

For  one-fourth  part  of  the  following  expenditures  for  grading  new  lands  for 
sale  during  the  year  1886 : 

Olen  Avenue. 

418>^  days,  men, $941  06 

167^  **   man  and  horse, 629  06 

#1,670  12 

Linden  Paih, 

182>^  days,  men, $298  18 

44^  **   man  and  horse, 167  81 

$465  94 

Birch  Avenue  to  Eagle  and  Cherry  Avenues, 

174>^  days,  men, $892  68 

176^    *<      man  and  horse, 660  94 

$1,063  67 

$8,089  68 
One-fourth  part  of  $8,089.68  is    ...        .  $772  41 


Mount  Auburn,  Dec.  81,  1886. 


J.  W.  LOVERING, 

Superintendent, 


I  certify  the  foregoing  to  be  a  true  copy  of  improrements  for  the  year 
1886,  rendered  by  the  Superintendent. 

H.  B.  MACKINTOSH, 

Treasurer. 


Passa^ttsetts    IporMtaral   Sonetg. 


OFFICERS  AND  STANDING  COMMITTEES  FOB   1887. 


PreBident. 
HENRY  P.  WALCOTT,  of  Cambridge. 

Vice-Presidents. 

CHARLES  H.  B.  BRECK,  of  Brighton.    FREDERICK  L.  AMES,  of  North  Baston. 
BENJAMIN  G.  SMITH,  of  Cambridge.    WILLIAM  H.  SPOONER,  of  Jamaica  Plain. 

Treasurer  and  Superintendent  of  the  Building. 
GEORGE  W.  FOWLE,  of  Boston. 

Secretary  and  Librarian* 
ROBERT  MANNING,  of  Salem.* 

BecordlnfiT  Secretary. 
ROBERT  MANNING,  of  Salem. 

Professor  of  Botany  and  Veeretable  Pbysloloflry- 
JOHN  ROBINSON,  of  Salem. 

PrjfesBor  of  Bntomologry* 
SAMUEL  H.  SCUDDER,  of  Cambridge. 


^tkuding     doinii\ittee^. 

Executive. 

The  F&bsident,  HENRY  P.  WALCOTT,  Chairman. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committeb,  H.  II.  HUNNEVTELL;  WILLIAM 

C.  STRONG,   F.  L.  AMES,  CHARLES  H.  B.  BRECK,  HENRY  WELD 

FULLER,  CHARLES  S.  SARGENT,  WILLIAM  H.  SPOONER, 

EDWARD  L.  BEARD. 


•  ConimunicatioDi  for  the  SeczeUry,  on  the  biuineM  of  the  Society,  ihotUd  be  addreeeed  to  him  st  HortJcal- 
tural  lUll,  lloiton 
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Finance. 

H.  HOLLIS    HUNNEWELL,    Chaibmaiv. 

HBNRT  P.  WALCOTT.  FREDERICK  L.  AMES. 

Publication  and  DlBCUBslon. 

O.    B.    HADWEN,    CHAiBKAlf. 

FRANCIS  H.  APPLETON.  WILLIAM  H.  HUNT. 

EstabllBhlnGT  Frizes. 

CHAIRMAN  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  FRUITS,  CHAIRMAN. 

CHAIRMEN  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  FLOWERS,  VEGETABLES,  AND  GARDENS, 

EX  OFFICIIS;  C.  M.  ATKINSON,  EDWARD  L.  BEARD,  JACKSON  DAWSON. 

Library. 

WILLIAM  B.   ENDICOTT,  Chaibhak. 

THE  PROFESSOR  OF  BOTANY  AND  VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY 

AND  THE   PROFESSOR  OF   ENTOMOLOGY,  EX  OFFICIIS; 

J.  D.  W.  FRENCH.  NATHANIEL  T.  KIDDER. 

FRANCIS  H.  APPLETON.  GEORGE  W.  HUMPHREY. 

Gardens. 
JOHN  G.  BARKER,  Chairman. 
CHAIRMEN  OF  COMMITTEES   ON   FRUITS,  FLOWERS,  AND   VEGETABLES, 

EX  OFFICIIS; 
CHARLES  W.  ROSS,  BENJAMIN  G.  SMITH,  HENRY  W.  WILSON. 

Fruit. 
E.  W.  WOOD,  Chaibman. 
BENJAMIN  G.  SMITH.  J.  W.  MANNING.  WARREN  FENNO. 

CHARLES  F.  CURTIS.  O.  B.  HADWEN.  SAMUEL  HARTWELL. 

Plants  and  Flowers. 

JOSEPH  H.  WOODFORD,  Chairman. 

J".  L.  HARRIS.  WARREN  H.  MANNING.  ARTHUR  H.  FEWKE8. 

LAVID  ALLAN.  W.  A.  MANDA.  MICHAEL  H.  NORTON. 

Vegetables. 

CHARLES  N.  BRACKETT,  CHAIRMAN. 

WAIREN  HEUSTIS.  CEPHAS  H.  BRACKETT.  GEORGE  HILL. 

P.  G.  HANSON.  JACOB  HITTINGER.  VARNUM  FROST. 

Oommlttee  of  Arranfirements. 

EDWARD  L.  BEARD,  Chairman. 

CHAIRHEN  OF  COMMITTEES  ON   FRUITS,  FLOWERS,   VEGETABLES,   AND 

GARDENS,  EX  OFFICIIS; 

WARREN  HEUSTIS.  CHARLES  L.  FOWLE. 


MEMBERS  FOR  LIFE, 


Memberi  of  the  Society  and  all  other  persons  who  may  know  of  deaths, 
changes  in  residence,  or  other  circumstances  showing  thai  the  following  list  is 
inaccurate  in  any  particular  will  confer  a  favor  by  promptly  commundca- 
ting  to  the  Secretary  the  needed  corrections. 

Inform^Uion,  or  any  clew  to  it,  is  especially  desired  in  regard  to  members 
whose  names  are  marked  thus  f. 


Adams,  Lather,  Brighton. 

Albro,  Charles,  Taunton. 

Alger,  R.  F.,  Becket. 

Allan,  David,  Mount  Auburn. 

Ames,  Frank  M.,  Canton. 

Ames,  Frederick  L.,  North  Easton. 

Ames,  Qeorge,  Boston, 

Ames,  Preston  Adams,  South  Hing- 

ham. 
Amory,  Charles,  Boston. 
Amory,  Frederick,  Boston. 
Anderson,  Alexander,  West  Hingham. 
Andrews,  Charles  L.,  Milton. 
Andrews,  Frank  W.,  Boston. 
fAndros,  Milton,  Brookline. 
Appleton,  Edward,  Reading. 
Appleton,  Francis  H.,  Peabody. 
Appleton,  William  S.,  Boston. 
Atkins,  Ellsha,  Boston. 
Augur,  P.  M.,  Middlefield,  Ct 
Avery,  Edward,  Boston. 
Ayling,  Isaac,  M.  D.,  Waltham. 

fBacon,  George,  M.  D. ,  Brookline. 
Bailey,  Edwin  C,  West  Stowe,  Vt. 
Baker,  William  E.,  Boston. 
Bancroft,  John  C,  Boston. 
Banfield,  Francis  L.,  Boston. 
Barnard,  James  M.,  Maiden.     * 
Barnard,  Robert  M.,  Everett. 
Barnes,  Walter  S.,  SomervUle. 
Barnes,  William  H. ,  Boston, 
t Barney,  Levi  C,  Boston. 


Barratt,  James,  Cambridgeport 
Barrett,  Edwin  S.,  Concord. 
Bartlett,  Edmund,  Newburyport. 
Bates,  Amos,  Hingham. 
Bates,  Caleb,  Kingston. 
fBayley,  John  P.,  Boston. 
Beal,  Alexander,  Dorchester. 
Beckford,  Daniel  R.,  Jr.,  Dedham. 
Bell,  Joseph  H.,  Quincy. 
Bemis,  Emery,  Cambridge. 
Berry,  James,  Brookline. 
Bickford,  Weare  D.,  Newtonville. 
Birchard,  Charles,  Framingham. 
Black,  James  W.,  Cambridge. 
Blagg,  Samuel,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Blake,  Arthur  W.,  Brookline. 
Blakemore,  John  E.,  Roslindale. 
Blanchard,  John  W. ,  Dorchester. 
Blaney,  Henry,  Boston. 
Blinn,  Richard  D.,  Chicago,  111. 
Bliss,  William,  Springfield. 
Bocher,  Ferdinand,  Cambridge. 
Bockus,  Charles  E.,  Dorchester. 
Bond,  Greorge  W.,  West  Roxbur^it 
Borland,  John  N.,  M.  D.  New  Ion- 
don,  Ct. 
Botume,  John,  Wyoming. 
Bouv6,  Thomas  T.,  Boston. 
Bowditeh,  Azell  C,  Somervilb. 
Bowditeh,J.Ingcr8oll,  JamaicsPlain. 
Bowditeh,  William  E.,  Roxbiry. 
Bowker,  William  H.,  West  Newton. 
Brackett,  Cephas  H.,  Brighten. 
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Brackett,  Charles  N.,  Newton. 
Bradish,  Leri  J.,  Boston. 
Bragg,  Samuel  A.  B.,  Dorchester. 
Breed,  Henry  A.,  Lynn. 
Bresee,  Albert,  Hubbardton,  Vt. 
Brewer,  Francis  W.,  Hingham. 
Brewer,  John  Reed,  Boston. 
Brewer,  Otis,  West  Roxbury. 
Brigham,  William  T.,  Boston. 
Erimmer,  Martin,  Boston. 
Brintnall,  Benjamin,  Charlestown. 
Bnoks,  Francis,  West  Medford. 
Brcwn,  Al^ed  S.,  Jamaica  Plain. 
BroTn,  Charles  E.,  Yarmouth,  N.  S. 
Brown,  Edward  J.,  Weston. 
fBrovn,  6.  Barnard,  Boston. 
Brown,  George  Bruce,  Framingham. 
Brown,  Jacob,  Woburn. 
Brownell,  E.  S.,  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 
fBruce,  Nathaniel  F.,  Stoneham. 
Bullard,  John  R.,  Dedham. 
Bullard,  William  S.,  Boston. 
Burnett,  Joseph,  Southborough. 
Burnham,  Thomas  0.  H.  P.,  Boston. 
Burr,  Fearing,  Hingham. 
Burr,  Matthew  H.,  Hingham. 
Buswell,  Edwin  W.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Buswell,  Frank  E.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
fButler,  Aaron,  Wakefield. 
Butler,  Edward  K.,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Butterfleld,   William  P.,  East  Lex- 
ington. 

Cabot,  Edward  C,  Brookline. 

Cadness,  John,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Cains,  William,  South  Boston. 

Calder,  Augustus  P.,  Boston. 

Capen,  John,  Boston. 

Carlton,  Samuel  A.,  Boston. 

Carruth,  Charles,  Boston. 

Carter,  Miss  Sabra,  Wilmington. 

Cartwright,  George,  Dedham. 

Chadbonrne,  Marshall  W.,  Water, 
town. 

Chamberlain,  Chauncey  W.,  Boston. 

Chapin,  Nathaniel  G.,  Brookline. 

Chapman,  Edward,  South  Framing- 
ham. 


Chase,  Andrew  J.,  Lynn. 
Chase,  Daniel  £.,  Somerville. 
Chase,  George  B.,  Boston. 
Chase,  Hezekiah  S.,  Boston. 
Chase,  William  M.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Cheney,  Bei^'amin  P.,  Boston. 
Child,  Francis  J.,  Cambridge. 
Child,  William  C,  Medford. 
Childs,  Francis,  Charlestown. 
Childs,  Nathaniel  R.,  Boston. 
Choate,  Charles  F.,  Cambridge. 
Claflin,  Henry,  Newton. 
Claflin,  William,  Newton. 
Clapp,  Edward  B.,  Dorchester. 
Clapp,  James  H.,  Dorchester. 
Clapp,  William  C,  Dorchester. 
Clark,  Bei^jamin  C,  Boston. 
Clark,  Orus,  Boston. 
Clark,  W.  L.,  Neponset. 
Clarke,  Miss  CoraH.,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Clay,  Henry,  Dorchester. 
Cleary,  Lawrence,  West  Roxbury. 
Clenlent,  Asa,  Dracut. 
Cleveland,  Ira,  Dedham. 
Cobb,  Albert  A.,  Brookline. 
Cobum,  Isaac  E.,  Everett. 
Codman,  James  M.,  Brookline. 
Codman,  Ogden,  Lincoln. 
Coffin,  G.  Winthrop,  West  Roxbury. 
Coffin,  William  E.,  Dorchester. 
Converse,  ElishaS.,  Maiden. 
Converse,  Parker  L.,  Woburn. 
Coolidge,  Joshua,  Watertown. 
Copeland,  Franklin,  West  Dedham. 
Coy,  Samuel  I.,  Boston. 
Crocker,  George  O.,  New  Bedford. 
Crocker,  Uriel,  Boston. 
Crosby,  Josiah,  Arlington. 
Crowell,  Philander,  Chelsea. 
Crowell,  Randall  H.,  Chelsea. 
Cummings,  John,  Woburn. 
Curtis,  Charles  F.,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Curtis,  George  S.,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Cushing,  Robert  M.,  Boston. 

tDaggett,  Henry  C,  Boston. 
Damon,  Samuel  G.,  Arlington. 
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Dana,  Charles  B.,  Wellesley. 
Darling,  Charles  K.,  Boston. 
Davenport,  Edward,   Dorchester. 
Davenport,  George  E. ,  Medford. 
Davenport,  Henry,  Boston. 
Dawson,  Jackson,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Deblois,  Stephen  G.,  Boston. 
Dee,  Thomas  W.,  Mount  Auburn. 
Denny,  Clarence  H.,  Boston, 
t Denny,  R.  S.,  Dorchester. 
Denton,  Eben,  Dorchester. 
Dewson,  Francis  A.,  Newtonville. 
Dexter,  F.  Gordon,  Boston. 
Dickerman,  George  H.,  Somerville. 
Dike,  Charles  C,  Stoneham. 
Dinsmore,  William  B.,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 
Dorr,  George,  Dorchester. 
Dove,  George  W.W.,  Andover. 
Durant,  William,  Boston. 
Durfee,  Mrs.  Fidelia  B.,  Fall  River. 
Durfee,  George  B.,  Fall  River. 
Dutcher,  F.  J.,  Hopedale. 

Eaton,  Horace,  Quincy. 
Eldridge,  Azariah,   Yarmouthport. 
tEldridge,  E.  H.,  Roxbury. 
EUicott,  Joseph  P.,  Boston. 
Endicott,  William  E.,  Canton. 
Eustis,  William  C,  Hyde  Park. 
Everett,  William,  Dorchester. 

Fairchild,  Charles,  Belmont. 
Falconer,  William,  Glencove,  N.Y. 
Fnrlow,  John  S.,  Newton. 
Farlow,  Lewis  H.,  Newton. 
Farquhar,  Robert,  Boston. 
fFaxon,  John,  Quincy. 
Fay,  Mrs.  RebekahL.,  Chelsea. 
Fenno,  J.  Brooks,  Boston. 
Fewkes,   Arthur  H.,  Newton  High- 
lands. 
Fewkes,  Edwin,  Newton  Highlands. 
Fillebrown,  John,  Arlington. 
Fisher,  David,  Newport,  R.I. 
Fisher,  James,  San  Diego,  Cal. 
Fisher,  Warren,  Boston. 
Flagg,  Augustus,  Boston. 


Fleming,  Edwin,  West  Newton. 
Fletcher,  George  V.,  Belmont 
Fletcher,  John  W.,  Chelsea. 
Fletcher,  J.  Henry,  Belmont. 
Flint,  Charles  L.,  Boston. 
Flint,  David  B.,  Watertown. 
Flynt,  William  N.,  Monson. 
Forstcr,  Edward  J.,  M.D.,  Charles- 
town. 
Foster,  Francis  C,  Cambridge. 
Fottler,  John,  Jr.,  Dorchester. 
Fowle,  George  W.,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Fowle,  William  B.,  Auburndale. 
Freeman,  Abraham,  Dorchester. 
French,  Jonathan,  Boston. 
French,  J.  D.  Williams,  Boston. 
Fuller,  Henry  Weld,   Roxbury. 

Galvin,  John,  West  Roxbury. 
Gardner,  Henry  N. ,  Belmont 
Gardner,  JohnL.,  Brookline. 
Gibbs,  Wolcott,  M.D.,  Cambridge. 
Gillard,  William,  Atlantic. 
Gilmore,  E.  W.,  North  Easton. 
Gilson,  F.  Howard,  Reading. 
Glover,  Albert,  Boston. 
Glover,  Joseph  B.,  Boston. 
Goddard,  A.  Warren,  Brookline. 
Goddard,  Mrs.  MaryT.,  Newton. 
Goodell,  L.  W.,  Amherst 
Grorham,  James  L.,  Jamaica  Plain. 
fGould,  Samuel,  Boston. 
Gray,  James,  Wellesley. 
Gregory,  James  J.  H.,  Marblehead. 
Greig,  George,  Toronto,  Ont 
Groom,  Thomas,  Dorchester. 
Grundel,  Hermann,  Dorchester. 
Guild,  J.  Anson,  Brookline. 

Hadwen,  Obadiah  B.,  Worcester. 
Hall,  Edwin  A.,  Cambridgeport 
Hall,  George  A.,  Chelsea. 
Hall,  George  R.,  Fort  George,  Fla. 
Hall,  John  R.,  Roxbury. 
Hall,  Lewis,  Cambridge. 
Hall,  Stephen  A.,  Revere. 
Hall,  William  F.,  Brookline. 
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Halliday,  William  H., South  Boston. 

fHammond,  Grardner  G.,  Boston. 

Hammond,  Samuel,  Boston. 

Hanson,  P.  G.,  Woburn. 

Harding,  Charles  L.,  Cambridge. 

Harding,  George  W.,  Arlington. 

Harding,  Lewis  B.,  Boston. 

Harding,  William  C,  Stamford,  Ct. 

Hardy,  F.  D.,  Jr.,  Cambridgepott. 

Harrington,  Leonard  B.,  Salem. 

Harrington,  Nathan  D.,  Somerville. 

Harris,  Charles,  Cambridge. 

Hart,  William  T.,  Boston. 

Hastings,  Levi  W.,  Brookline. 

Hathaway,  Seth  W.,  Marblehead. 

fHaughton,  James,  Boston. 

tHaren,  Alfred  W.,  Portsmouth, 
N.H. 

Hayes,  Daniel  F.,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

Hayes,  Mrs.  Francis  B. ,  Senior,  Lex- 
ington. 

Hayes,  Francis  B.,  Lexington. 

Hay  ward,  Jonas  P.,  Ashby. 

fHazeltine,  Hazen,  Boston. 

Head,  Charles  D.,  Brookline. 

Henshaw,  Joseph  P.  B. ,  Boston. 

Heywood,  George,  Concord. 

Hilbourn,  A.  J.,  Chelsea. 

Hill,  George,  Arlington. 

Hill,  John,  Stoneham. 

Hilton,  William,  Boston. 

Hitchings,  £.  H.,  Boston. 

Hittinger,  Jacob,  Belmont. 

Hoar,  Samuel,  Concord. 

Hodgkins,  John  E.,  Chelsea. 

fHollis,  George  W.,  Grantville. 

Hollis,  John  W.,  Allston. 

Holt,  Mrs.  Stephen  A.,   Winchester. 

Hooper,  Thomas,  Bridgewater. 

Horner,  Mrs.  Charlotte  N.  S., George- 
town. 

Hovey)  Charles  H.,  Cambridgeport. 

Hovey,  Charles  M.,  Cambridgeport. 

Hovey,  John  C,  Cambridgeport. 

Hovey,  Stillman  S.,  Wobum. 

fHowe,  George,  Boston. 

Hubbard,  Charles  T.,  Weston. 


Hubbard,  Gardner  G.,  Cambridge. 
Hubbard,  James  C,  Everett. 
tHumphrey,  F.  J.,  Dorchester. 
Humphrey,  George  W.,  Dedham. 
Hunneman,  Joseph  H.,   Boston. 
Hunnewell,  Arthur,  Wellesley. 
Hunnewell,  H.  Hollis,  Wellesley. 
Hunnewell,  Walter,  Wellesley. 
Hunt,  Franklin,  Boston. 
Hunt,  Moses,  Charlestown. 
Hunt,  William  H.,  Concord. 
Hyde,  James  F.  C,  Neifton  High- 
lands. 

Inches,  Herman  B.,  M.  D.,  Boston. 

Jackson,  Abraham,   Boston. 
Jackson,  Charles  L.,  Cambridge. 
Jackson,  Robert  T. ,  Dorchester. 
Janvrin,  William  S.,  Revere. 
Jeffries,  John,  Boston. 
Jenks,  Charles  W.,   Boston. 
Johnson,  J.  Frank,  Boston. 
Joyce,  Mrs.  E.  S.,  Medford. 

Kakas,  Edward,  West  Medford. 
Kelly,  George  B.,  Jamaica  Plain. 
tKendall,  D.  S.,  Woodstock,  Ont. 
Kendall,  Edward,  Cambridgeport. 
tKendall,  Joseph  R.,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Kendrick,  Mrs.  H.  P.,  Allston. 
Kennard,  Charles  W.,  Boston. 
Kennedy,  George  G.,  M.  D.,  Milton. 
Kent,  John,  Charlestown. 
fKeyes,  E.  W.,  Denver,  Col. 
Keyes,  George,  Concord. 
Kidder,  Nathaniel  T.,  Boston. 
tKimball,  A.  P.,  Boston. 
King,  Franklin,  Dorchester. 
Kingman,  Abner  A.,  Brookline. 
Kingman,  CD.,  Middleborough. 
Kinney,  John  M.,  East  Wareham. 
Kinsley,  Lyman,  Cambridgeport. 

Lamb,  Thomas,  Boston 
Lancaster,  Charles  B.,  Newton. 
Lane,  John,  East  Bridgewater. 
Lawrence,  Amos  A.,  Boston. 
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Lawrence,  James,  Boston. 
Lawrence,  John,  Boston. 
Lee,  Henry,  Boston. 
Leeson,  Joseph  R.,  Newton  Centre. 
Lemme,  Frederick,  Arlington. 
Leucliars,  Robert  B.,  Boston. 
Lewis,  A.  S.,  Framingham. 
Lewis,  William  G.,  Framingham. 
Lincoln,  George,  Hingham. 
Locke,  William  H.,  Belmont. 
Lockwood,  Rhodes,  Boston. 
Lodge,  G.  Henry,  M.  D.,  Boston. 
Loftus,  John  P.,  North  Easton. 
Loomis,  Jason  B.,  Boston. 
Lord,  George  C,  Newton. 
Loring,  ,Caleb  W.,  Beverly  Farms. 
Loring,  George  B.,  Salem. 
Lovett,  George  L.,  West  Newton. 
fLowder,  John,  'Watertown. 
Lowell,  Augnstus,  Boston. 
Luke,  Elijah  H.,  Cambridgeport. 
Lamb,  William,  Boston. 
Lunt,  Charles  H.,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Lyman,  Theodore,  Brookline. 
Lyon,  Henry,  Charlestown. 

fMahoney,  John,  Boston. 
Mann,  James  F.,  Ipswich. 
Mann,  Jonathan,  Milton. 
Manning,  Jacob  W.,  Reading. 
Manning,  Mrs.  Lydia  B.,  Reading. 
Manning,  Robert,  Salem. 
Manning,  Warren  H.,  Reading. 
Martin,  Darius  A.,  Chelsea. 
Martin,  John  S.,  Roxbury. 
Matthews,  Nathan,  Boston. 
McCarty,  Timothy,  Providence,  R.I. 
McClure,  John,  Revere. 
McWilliam,  George,  Whitinsville. 
Melvin,  James  C,   West  Newton. 
Merriam,  Herbert,  Weston. 
Merriam,  M.  H.,  Lexington. 
Merrifield,  William  T.,  Worcester. 
Metivier,  James,  Cambridge. 
Minton,  James,  Boston. 
Moore,  John  B.,  Concord. 
Moore,  John  U.,  Concord. 


Morrill,  Joseph,  Jr.,  Roxbnry. 
fMorse,  Samuel  F.,  Boston. 
'  Morse,  William  A.,  Boston. 
Motley,  Thomas,  Forest  Hills. 
Mudge,  George  A.,  Portsmouth,  N.H. 
Munroe,  Otis,   Boston. 

Needhara,  Daniel,  Groton. 
Nevins,  David,  Framingham. 
Newman,  J.  R.,  Winchester. 
Newton,  Rev.  William  W.,  Pittsfleid. 
Nickerson,  Albert  W.,  Marion. 
Nickerson,  George  A.,  Dedham. 
Norton,  Charles  W.,   Allston. 
Nourse,  Benjamin  F.,  Boston. 

Oakman,  Hiram  A.,  North  ICanh- 

fleld. 
Osgood,  James  Ripley,  Boston. 
Oxnard,  Greorge  D.,  Boston. 

Packer,  Charles  H.,  Boston. 
fPage,  Thomas,   Boston. 
Paige,  Clifton  H.,  Boston. 
Palmer,  Julius  A.,  Jr.,  Boston. 
Parker,  Augustus,  Roxbury. 
Parker,  Mrs.  Margaret,  Wakefield. 
Parkman,  Francis,  Jamaica  Plain. 
fPartridge,  Henry,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 
Partridge,  Horace,  Cambridge. 
Paul,  Alfred  W.,  Dighton. 
Peabody,  John  E.,  Salem. 
fPearce,  John,  West  Roxbury. 
Peck,  0.  H.,  Denver,  Col. 
Peck,  W.  G.,  Arlington. 
Peirce,  Silas,  Boston. 
Penniman,  A.  P.,  Waltham. 
Perkins,  Augustas  T.,  Boston. 
Perkins,  Edward  N.,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Perkins,  William  P.,  WayUnd. 
t Perry,  George  W.,  Maiden. 
Philbrick,  William  D.  ,Newton  Centre. 
Pierce,  Dean,  Brookline. 
Pierce,  Henry  L.,  Boston. 
Pierce,  Samuel  B.,  Dorchester. 
Poor,  John  R.,  Somerville. 
Potter,  Joseph  S.,  Arlington. 
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Prang,  Louia,  Roxbnry. 
Pratt,  Laban,  Dorchester. 
Pratt,  Lucius  G.,  West  Newton. 
Pratt,  Robert  M.,  Boston. 
Pratt,  William,  Winchester. 
Pray,  Mark  W.,  Boston. 
fPrescott,  Eben  C,  Boston. 
Prescott,  William  G.,  Boston. 
Prescott,  William  G.,  Quipcy. 
Pringle,  Cyrus  G.,  Charlotte,  Vt. 
Proctor,  Thomas  P.,  West  Roxbury. 
Prouty,  Gardner,  Littleton. 
Pulsifer,  Royal  M.,  Auburndale. 
Putnam,  Joshua  H.,  Brookline. 

Quinby,  HoseaM.,  M.D.,  Worcester. 

Rand,   Miss  Elizabeth  L.,    Newton 
Highlands. 

Rand,  Oliver  J.,   Cambridgeport. 

Rawson,  Warren  W.,  Arlington. 

Ray,  James  F.,  Franklin. 

Ray,  James  P.,  Franklin. 

Ray,  Joseph  G.,  Franklin. 

Reed,  George  W.,  Boston. 

Richards,  John  J.,  Boston. 

Richardson,  Charles  E.,  Cambridge- 
port 

Rinn,  J.  Ph.,  Boston. 

Ripley,  Charles,  Dorchester. 

Robbins,  I.  Gilbert,  Dorchester. 

Robbins,  Nathan,  Arlington. 

Robeson,  William  R.,  Boston. 

Robinson,  John,  Salem. 

Robinson,  Joseph  B.,  AUston. 

Rogers,  John  H.,  Boston. 

Ross,  Henry,  Newtonyille. 

Ross,  M.  Denman,  Forest  Hills. 

Ross,  Waldo  0.,  Boston. 

Ruddick,  William  H.,  M.  D.,  South 
Boston. 

Russell,  George,  Woburn. 

Russell,  John  E.,  Leicester. 

Russell,  Walter,   Arlington. 

fSampson,  George  R.,  New  York, 

N.Y. 
fSanbom,  Amos  C,  Cambridgeport 


Sanford,  Oliver  S.,  Hyde  Park. 

Sargent,  Charles  S.,  Brookline. 

Sargent,  John  0.,  Lenox  Furnace. 

Saville,  Richard  L.,  Brookline. 

Sawtelle,  Eli  A.,  Boston. 

Sawyer,  Timothy  T.,  Charlestown. 

fScott,  Charles,  Newton. 

Scudder,  Charles  W.,  Brookline. 

Sears,  J.  Montgomery,  Boston. 

Seaver,  Nathaniel,  East  Boston. 

Seaver,  Robert,  Jamaica  Plain. 

Shaw,  Christopher  C,  Milford,  N.  H. 

Shimmin,  Charles  F.,  Boston. 

Shorey,  John  L.,  Lynn. 

Skinner,  Francis,  Boston. 

Smith,  Benjamin  G.,  Cambridge. 

Smith,  Calvin  W,,  Grantville. 

Smith,  Charles  H.,  Jamaica  Plain. 

Smith,  Chauncey,   Cambridge. 

Smith,  Edward  N.,  San  Francisco. 

Smith,  George  0.,  Boston. 

Smith,  James  H.,  Needham. 

Smith,  Whitman  B.,  Roxbury. 

Snow,  Eben,  Cambridge. 

Snow,   Miss  Salome  H. ,  Brunswick, 

Me. 
Sparhawk,  Edward  C,  Brighton. 
Spaulding,  Edward,  West  Newton. 
Spaulding,  Mahlon  D.,  Boston. 
Speare,  Alden,  Newton  Centre. 
Spencer,  Alfred  W.,   Boston. 
Spfingall,  George,  Maiden. 
Stetson,  Nahum,  Bridgewater. 
Stewart,  William  J.,   Winchester. 
Stickney,  RufUs  B.,  Somerville. 
fStimpson,  George,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Stimpson,  H.  H.,  Cambridge. 
Stone,  Amos,  Everett. 
Stone,  George  F.,  Newton. 
Stone,  Phineas  J.,  Charlestown. 
Story,  E.  Augustus,  Brighton. 
Strong,   William   C,  Newton  High- 
lands. 
Sturgis,  John  H.,  Brookline. 
Sturgis,  Russell,  Jr.,  Manchester. 
Sturtevant,  E.  Lewis,  M.D.,  Geneva, 
N.  Y. 
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Surette,  Louis  A.,  Concord. 

Taft,  John  B.,  Cambridge. 
Taylor,  Horace  B.,  Bostoiv 
Thurlow,  Thomas  C,  Newburyport. 
Tidd,  Marshall  M.,  Woburn. 
TUton,  Stephen  W.,  Roxbury. 
Todd,  John,  Hingham. 
Tolman,  Benjamin,  Concord. 
Tolman,  Miss  Harriet  S.,  Boston. 
Torrey,  Everett,  Charlestown. 
fTurner,  John  M.,  Dorchester. 
Turner,  Roswell  W.,  Dorchester. 
Turner,  Royal  W.,  Randolph. 

Underwood,  Guy  C,  Roxbury. 
Underwood,  William  J.,  Belmont. 

Vass,  William  J.,   Brookline. 
Vinal,  Miss  Mary  L.,  Somerville. 
Vose,  Bei^jamin  C. ,  Hyde  Park. 

Wainwright,  William  L.,  Braintree. 
Wakefield,  E.  H.,  Cambridge. 
Walcott,  Henry  P.,  M.D. ,  Cambridge. 
Wales,  George  O.,  Braintree. 
Walker,  Edward  C.  R.,  Roxbury. 
Walker,  Theophilus  W.,  Waltham. 
Walley,  Mrs.  W.  P.,  Boston. 
Ward,  John,  Newton. 
Wardwell,     William    H.,     Newton 

Centre. 
Ware,  Beiyamin  P.,  Beach  Bluff, 
t Warren,  George  W.,  Boston. 
Washburn,  Andrew,  Hyde  Park. 
Wason,  Elbridge,  Brookline. 
Waters,  Edwin  F.,  Newton  Centre. 
Waters,  George  F.,  Boston. 
Watson,  Thomas  A.,  East  Braintree. 
Watts,  Isaac,  Waverly. 
Webber,  Aaron  D.,  Boston. 


Weld,  Aaron  D.,  WestRoxbury. 
Weld,  George  W.,  Newport,   R.  I. 
Weld,  Moses  W.,  M.  D.,  Boston. 
Weld,  Richard  H.,  Boston. 
Weld,  William  G.,  Boston. 
West,  Mrs.  MkriaL.,  Neponset 
Weston,  Leonard  W.,  Lincoln. 
Weston,  Seth,  Revere. 
Wheelwright,  A.  C,  Boston. 
Whipple,  John  A.,  Boston. 
Whitcomb,  William  B.,  Medford. 
White,  Benjamin  C,   Boston. 
White,  Edward  A.,  Boston. 
White,  Francis  A.,  Brookline. 
Whitely,  Edward,   Cambridgeport. 
tWhittle,  George  W.,  Somerville. 
fWhytal,    Thomas  G.,    New  York. 

N.  Y. 
Wilbur,  George  B.,  West  Newton. 
Wilder,  Edward  Baker,  Dorchester. 
Wilder,  Henry  A.,  Maiden. 
Willard,  E.  W.,  Newport,  R.  I. 
WUlcutt,  Levi  L.,  West  Roxbury. 
Williams,  Aaron  D.,  Boston. 
Williams,  Benjamin  B.,  Boston. 
Williams,  Philander,  Taunton. 
Willis,  George  W.,  Chelsea. 
Willis,  Joshua  C,   Roxbury. 
Wilson,  Henry  W.,  Boston. 
Wilson,  William  Power,  Boston. 
Woerd,  Charles  V.,  Waltham. 
Woerd,  Charles  V.,  Jr.,  Waltham. 
Wood,  Charles  G.,  Boston. 
Wood,  Luke  H.,  Marlborough. 
Wood,  R.  W.,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Wood,  William  K.,  West  Newton. 
Woods,  Henry,  Boston. 
Woodward,  Royal,  Brookline. 
Wright,  George  C,  West  Acton. 
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Members  of  the  Society  and  all  other  persons  who  may  know  of  deaths y 
changes  of  residence ,  or  other  circumstances  showing  that  the  following  list  is 
inaccurate  in  any  particular  will  confr  a  favor  by  promptly  communica- 
ting to  the  Secretary  the  needed  corrections. 


Abbot,  Samuel  L.,  M.  D.,  Boston. 
Abbott,  Allen  V.,  Boston. 
Aird,  Duncan,  Belmont. 
Allen,  Andrew  F.,  Arlington. 
Allen,  Calvin,  Roxbury. 
Allen,  Charles  L.,  Garden  City,  N.Y. 
Atkinson,  Charles  M.,  Brookline. 
Atkinson,  Edward,  Brookline. 
Atkinson,  William  B.,  Newburyport. 

Bacon,  Augustus,  Roxbury. 
Bacon,  William,  Roxbury. 
Badlam,  William  H.,  Dorchester. 
Barber,  J.  Wesley,  Newton. 
Bard,  James,  Framingham. 
Barker,  John  G.,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Batchelder,  G.  W.,  St.  Albans,  Vt 
Beard,  Edward  L.,  Cambridge. 
Beebe,  J.  Arthur,   Boston. 
Beer,  Carl,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Bird,  John  L, ,  Dorchester. 
Bliss,  Benjamin  K.,  Boston. 
Bock,  William  A.,  North  Cambridge. 
Bolles,  Matthew,  Boston. 
Bolles,  William  P.,  Roxbury. 
Bolton,  John  B.,  Somerville. 
Boott,  William,  Boston. 
Bowditch,  E.  F.,  Framingham. 
Bowditch,  James  H.,  Brookline. 
Bowker,  Albert,  East  Boston. 
Boyden,  Clarence  F.,  Taunton. 
Bradlee,  John  T.,  Boston. 
Breck,  Charles  H.,  Brighton. 


Breck,  Charles  H.  B.,  Brighton. 
Brooks,  George,  Brookline. 
Brown,  Atherton  T.,  Roxbury. 
Brown,  David  H.,  West  Medford. 
Brown,  Joseph  T.,  Boston. 
Burley,  Edward,  Beverly. 
Butler,  Edward,  Wellesley. 

Carter,  Miss  Maria  E.,  Woburn. 
Cartwright,  James,  Wellesley. 
Chaffin,  John  C,  Newton. 
Chase,  Joseph  S.,  Maiden. 
Chase,  Leverett  M.,  Roxbury. 
Cheney,  Amos  P.,  Natick. 
Clark,  James  W.,  Framingham. 
Clark,  Joseph,  Manchester. 
Clark,  Joseph  W.,  Dedham. 
Clark,  Theodore  M.,  Newtonville. 
Collins,  Frank  S.,  Maiden. 
Comley,  James,  Lexington. 
Crafts,  William  A.,  Boston. 
Crosby,  J.  Allen,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Curtis,  Daniel  T., Milton  Lower  Mills. 
Curtis,  Joseph  H.,  Boston. 

Davenport,  Albert  M.,  Watertown. 
Davis,  Frederick,  Newton. 
Davis,  Thomas  M.,  Cambridgeport. 
De  Mar,  John  A.,  Brighton. 
Ditson,  Oliver,  Boston. 
Dolbear,  Mrs.  Alice  J.,  College  Hill. 
Doran,  Enoch  E.,  Brookline. 
Doyle,  William  E.,  East  Cambridge. 
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Duffley,  Daniel,  Brookline. 

Eaton,  Jacob,   Cambridgeport. 

Farrier,  Mrs.  Cynthia,  Stoneham. 
Faxon,  Edwin,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Faxon,  Marshall  B.,  Boston. 
Felton,  Arthur  W.,  West  Newton. 
Fenno,  Warren,  Revere. 
Fergusson,  Thomas  M.,  Philadelphia, 

Pa. 
Fisher,  Sewall,  Framingham. 
Fletcher,  Edwin,  Acton. 
Forbes,  William  H.,   Jamaica  Plain. 
Foster,  Joshua  T.,  Medford. 
Fowle,  Charles  L.,  Dorchester. 
Francis,  George  E.,M.D., Worcester. 
French,  William  E.,  Boston. 
Frohock,  Roscoe  R.,  Maiden. 
Frost,  Edward,  Littleton. 
Frost,  George,  West  Newton. 
Frost,  Stiles,  Newtonville. 
Frost,  Vamum,  Belmont. 
Fuller,  T.  Otis,  Needham. 

Gardiner,  Claudius  B.,  Newbury  port. 
Gibbon,  Mrs.  James  A.,  Dorchester. 
Gilbert,  Samuel,  Boston. 
Gill,  Mrs.  E.  M.,   Medford. 
Gleason,  Herbert,  Maiden. 
Godbold,  Gustavus  A.,  Chelsea. 
Goddard,  Thomas,  Boston. 
Goodwin,  Lester,  Brighton. 
Gould,  William  P.,  Newtonville. 
Grant,  Charles  E.,  Concord. 
Gray,  Howard,  Dorchester. 
Gray,  William,  Jr.,  Dorchester. 
Greene,  Malcolm  C,  Dorchester. 
Grew,  Henry,  Hyde  Park. 
Grover,  William  O.,  Boston. 
Guerineau,  Louis,  Cambridge. 

Hall,  William  T.,  Revere. 
Hamlin,  Delwin  A.,  Allston. 
Hammond,  Clement  M.,  Hyde  Park. 
Harris,  Miss  Ellen  M.,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Harris.  Frederick  L.,  South  Natick. 


Hartwell,  Samuel,  Lincoln. 
Harwood,  George  S.,  Newton. 
Hatch,  Samuel,  Boston. 
Hayes,  John  L.,  Cambridge. 
Hazleton,  H.  L.,  Hingham. 
Hersey,  Alfred  H.,  Hingham. 
Hersey,  Edmund,  Hingham. 
Heustis,  Warren,  Belmont 
Hewins,  James,  Medfield. 
Hews,  Albert  H.,  North  Cambridge. 
Hill,  Benjamin  D.,   Feabody. 
Hill,  Edwin  S.,  Hyde  Park. 
HUl,  J.  Willard,  Belmont. 
Hill,  Miss  Katie  A.,  Belmont. 
Howe,  RuAis,  Marlborough. 
Hunt,  Henry  C,  Newton. 

Jameson,  G.  W.,  East  Lexington. 
Jones,  Moses,  Brookline. 
Jordan,  Samuel,  Yarmouth. 
Judkins,  Rev.  B.,  West  Dedham. 

Kendall,  Jonas,  Framingham. 
Kenrick,  Miss  Anna  C,  Newton. 

Laraprell,  Simon,  Marblehead. 
Lang,  John  H.  B.,  Boston. 
Langmaid,  Mrs.  Mary,  Somerville. 
Lee,  Charles  J.,  Dorchester. 
Lee,  Francis  H.,  Salem. 
Livermore,  Miss  Maria,  Mt  Auburn. 
Loring,  Charles  G.,  Boston. 
Loring,  John  A.,  Boston. 
Lothrop,  David  W.,  West  Medford. 
Lothrop,  H.  A.,  Shardn. 
Lothrop,  Thomtsn  K.,  Boston. 
Lowell,  John,  Newton. 

Manda,  W.  A.,  Cambridge. 
Marcou,  Mrs.  J.,  Cambridge. 
Markoe,  George  F.  H.,  Roxbuiy. 
Martin,  William  J.,  l^ton. 
May,  F.  W.  G.,  Boston. 
McDermott,  Andrew,  Roxbury. 
Mcintosh,  Aaron  S.,  Roxbury. 
McLaren,  Anthony,  Forest  Hills. 
McMillan,  Robert,  Whitinsville. 
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Meriam,  Horatio  C,  D.M.D.,  Salem. 
Merrill,  J.  Warren,  Cambridgeport. 
Merrill,  S.  A.,  Wollaston. 
Meston,  Alexander,  Andover. 
Mills,  William,  Somerville. 
Minton,  Peter  J.,  Forest  Hills. 
'Morandi,  Francis,  Maiden. 
Morandi,  Francis  W.,  Maiden. 
Morton,  James  H.,  Mount  Hope. 
Murray,  Daniel  D.,  Brookline. 
Muzzey,  Rer.Artemas  B., Cambridge. 

Nelson,  Mrs.  Thomas  L. ,  Worcester. 
Nightingale,  Rev.   Crawford,     Dor- 
chester. 
Norton,  Michael  H.,  Boston. 
Norton,  Patrick,  Boston. 

0*Brien,  James,  Jamaica  Plain. 

Park,  William  D.,  Boston. 
Parker,  George  A.,  Halifax. 
Parker,  John,  Boston. 
Patterson,  James,  Cambridge. 
Payson,  Samuel  R.,  Boston. 
Peirce,  George  H.,  Concord. 
Petremant,  Robert.  Roxbury. 
Phillips,  Nathaniel,  Dorchester. 
Pierce,  Samuel  H.,  Lincoln. 
Plimpton,  WillardP.,  West  Newton. 
Power,  Charles  J.,  South  Framing- 
ham. 
Prince,  Thomas,  Roxbury. 
Purdie,  George  A.,  Wellesley  Hills. 
Putnam,  Charles  A.,    Salem. 
Putnam,  Henry  W.,  Salem. 

Randall,  Macey,  Sharon. 
Richards,  John  S.,  Brookline. 
Richardson,  £.  P  ,  Lawrence. 
Richardson,  Horace,  M.D.  Boston. 
Richardson,  Spencer  W.,  Boston. 
Ridker,  Charles  E.,  Boston. 
Robblns,  Oliver  R.,  Weston 
Roberts,  Edward,  Hyde  Park. 
Robinson,  William,  North  Easton. 
Rogers,  Samuel  C.  B.,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Ross,  Charles  W.,  Newtonville. 
12 


Safford,  Nathaniel  ^.,  Milton. 
Saunders,  Miss  Mary  T.,  Salem. 
Saville,  George,  Quincy. 
Sawtell,  J.  M.,  Fitchburg. 
Schmitt,  Georg  A.,  Wellesley. 
Scott,  Augustus  E.,  Lexington. 
Scott,  George  H.,  Allston. 
Scott,  John  W.,  Nahant. 
Scudder,  Samuel  H.,  Cambridge. 
Sharpies,  Stephen  P.,  Cambridge. 
Shattuck,  Frederick  R.,  Roxbury. 
Shedd,  Abraham  B.,   Weston. 
Shedd^  Arthur  B.,   Chicago,  111. 
Sheppard,  Edwin,  Lowell. 
Sheppard,  Samuel  A.  D.,  Newton. 
Snow,  Eugene  A.,  Melrose. 
Snow,  Francis  B.,  Dorchester. 
Southworth,  Edward,  Quincy. 
Spooner,  William  H.,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Squire,  John  P.,  Arlington. 
Stearns,  Charles  H.,   Brookline. 
Stevenson,  Hamilton,  Woburn. 
Stone,  Samuel  G.,  Charlestown. 
Storcr,  Charles,  Natick. 
Story,  Miss  Sarah  W.,  Brighton. 
Strahan,  Thomas,  Chelsea. 
Sullivan,  Julius  L.  D.,  Somerville. 
Swan,  Charles  W.,  Boston. 

Tailby,  Joseph,  Wellesley. 
Talbot,  Josiah  W.,  Norwood. 
Teel,  William  H.,  West  Acton. 
Temple,  Felker  L. ,  Somerville. 
Terwilllger,  S.  F.,  Saratoga  Springs, 

N.  Y. 
Tillinghast,  Joseph,  New  Bedford. 
Tobey,  S.  Edwin,  Boston. 
Torrey,  Bradford,  Boston. 
Trautman,  Martin,  Boston. 
Turner,  Nathaniel  W.  Boston. 

Van  der  Veur,  P.  W.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Vaughan,  J.  C,  Chicago,  111. 

Walker,  Charles  H.,  Chelsea. 
Walker,  Joseph  T.,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 
Walker,  William  P.,   Somerville. 
Waterer,  Hosca,  South  Natick. 
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Weld,Chri8topKerM.,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Wellington,     Miss  Caroline,    East 

Lexington. 
Wells,  Beiyamin  T.,  Newton. 
Weston,  Mrs.  L.  P.,  Danvers. 
Wheatland,  Henry,  M.D.,  Salem. 
White,  Nelson  B.,  Norwood. 
Whitney,  Joel,  Winchester. 
Whiton  Starkes,  Hingham  Centre. 
Wilde,  Hiram,  Randolph. 
Wilmarth,  Henry  D.,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Wilson,  B.  Osgood,   Watertown. 
Wilson,  George  W.,  Maiden. 


Wiswall,  Henry  M.,  Watertown. 

Withington,  Henry  H.,  Jamaica 
Plain. 

Wolcott,  Mrs.  Henrietta  L.  T.,  Boa- 
ton. 

Wood,  Mrs.  AnnaD.,  West  Newton. 

Wood,  E.  W..  West  Newton. 

Woodford,  Joseph  H.,  Newton. 

Woolson,  George  C,   Passaic,  N.  J. 

Worthington,  Roland,  Roxbnry. 

Wright,  Daniel,  Lowell. 

Zirngiebel,  Denys,  Needham. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS. 


SECTION  XXVI. —LiPB  Membbbs. 

The  payment  of  thirty  dollars  shall  constitute  a  Life  Membership,  and 
exempt  the  member  from  all  future  assessments ;  and  any  member  having 
once  paid  an  admission  fee  may  become  a  Life  Member  by  the  payment  of 
twenty  dollars  in  addition  thereto. 

SECTION   XXVII.  —  Admission  Fee  akd  Aknual  Assessment. 

Every  subscription  member,  before  he  receives  his  diploma,  or  exercises 
the  privileges  of  a  member,  shall  pay  the  sum  of  ten  dollars  as  an  admission 
fee,  and  shall  be  subject  afterwards  to  an  annual  assessment  of  two  dollars. 


SECTION  XXIX.  —  Discontinuance  of  Membebship. 

Any  member  who  shall  neglect  for  the  space  of  two  years  to  pay  his  annual 
assessment  shall  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  Society,  and  the  Treasurer 
shall  erase  his  name  from  the  List  of  Members.  Any  member  may  withdraw 
from  the  Society,  on  giving  notice  to  the  Treasurer  and  paying  the  amount 
due  from  him  to  the  Society. 

The  attention  of  Annual  Members  is  particularly  called  to  Section  XXIX. 


HONORARY    MEMBERS. 


Members  and  correspondents  of  the  Society  and  all  other  persons  who  jnay 
know  of  deathsy  changes  of  residence,  or  other  circttmstanees  showing  that  the 
following  list  is  inaccurate  in  any  particular  will  confer  a  favor  by 
promptly  communicating  to  the  Secretary  the  needed  corrections. 

Information,  or  any  clew  to  it,  is  especially  desired  in  regard  to  Joseph 
Maxwell,  elected  in  1880,  and  George  W.  Smith,  elected  in  1851.  The  names 
of  those  known  to  be  deceased  are  marked  with  a  star. 


*Benjamin  Abbott,  LL.  D.,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

*JoHN  Abbott,  Brunswick,  Me. 

*HoN.  John  Quinoy  Adams,  LL.  D.,  late  President  of  the  United  States, 

Quincy. 
*Frofr880r  Louis  Aoassiz,  Cambridge. 

♦William  T.  Aiton,  late  Curator  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  England. 
♦Thomas  Allbn,   late  President  of  the   St.  Louis  Horticultural  Society, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. ,  and  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
♦Hon.  Samubl  Appleton,  Boston. 
♦Hon.  James  Arnold,  New  Bedford. 
♦Edward  Nathaniel  Bancroft,  M.  D.,  late  President  of  the  Horticultural 

and  Agricultural  Society  of  Jamaica. 
♦Hon.  Philip  P.  Barbour,  Virginia. 

♦Don   Anoel  Calderon  db  la  Baroa,   late  Spajiish  Minister  at  Wash- 
ington. 
♦Robert  Barolat,  Bury  Hill,  Dorking,  Surrey,  England. 
♦James  Bebkman,  New  York. 
♦L'Abb£  BERLtsB,  Paris. 
♦Nicholas  Biddlb,  Philadelphia. 
♦Dr.  Jacob  Bigslow,  Boston. 
♦Mrs.  Lucr  Bioblow,  Medford. 
♦Lb  Chevalier  Soulange  Bodin,   late  Secretaire  G6n6ral  dc  la  Soci6t6 

d*Horticulture  de  Paris. 
Hon.  George  S.  Boutwbll,  Groton. 
♦J08IAH  Bradlee,  Boston. 
♦Hon.  George  N.  Briogs,  Pittsfield. 
♦Hon.  James  Buchanan,  late  President  of  the  United  States,  Lancaster, 

Penn. 
♦Hon.  Jesse  Buel,   late  President  of  the  Albany  Horticultural  Society, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
♦Hon.  Edmund  Burke,  late  Commissioner  of  Patents,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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*Auou8Tnr  Ptbamtts  db  Candollb,  Genera,  Switzerland. 

*HoN.  Horace  Capbon,   late  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

*CoMMODORB  Isaac  Chauvcbt,  U.  S.  Navy,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

♦Ward  Chipman,  late  Chief-Justice  of  New  Brunswick,  St  John. 

♦Lewis  Clapibb,  Philadelphia. 

♦Hon.  Hrnbt  Clat,  Lexington,  Ky. 
H.  W.  S.  Clbvbland,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

♦Admibal  Sib  Isaac  Coffin,  Bart,  England. 

♦Zaccheus   Collins,    late   President   of   the    Pennsylvania    Horticultural 
Society,  Philadelphia. 

♦RoswELL  L.  Colt,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Caleb   Cope,    ex-President  of  the    Pennsylvania    Horticultural  Society, 
Philadelphia. 

♦William  Coxe,  Burlington,  N.  J. 

♦John  P.  Cushino,  Watertown.  ' 

♦Chables  W.  Dabnby,  late  U.  S.  Consul,  Fayal,  Azores. 

♦Hon.  John  Davis,  LL.  D.,  Boston. 

♦Sib  Humphry  Davy,  London. 

♦Gen.  Henby  Alexander  Scammel  Dearborn,  Hoxbury. 

♦James    Dickson,    late    Vice-President    of  the    Horticultural    Society   of 
London. 

♦Mrs.  Dorothy  Dii,  Boston. 

♦Capt.  Jesse  D.  Eluot,  U.  S.  Navy. 

♦Hon.'Stephbn  Elliot,  LL.  D.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

♦Hon.  Henry  L.  Ellsworth,    late    Commissioner    of  Patents,   Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

♦Allyn  Charles  Evanson,  late  Secretary  of  the  King's  County  Agricul- 
tural Society,  St  John,  N.  B. 

♦Hon.  Edward  Everett,  LL.  D.,  Boston. 

♦Hon.  Horace  Everett,  Vermont. 

♦F.  Faldbrmann,  late  Curator  of  the  Imperial  Botanic  Grarden,  St.  Peters- 
burg. 

♦Hon.  Millard  Fillmore,  late  President  of  the  United  States,  Buffalo,  N.V. 

♦Dr.  F.  E.  Fischer,    late  Professor  of  Botany  at  the  Imperial  Botanic 
Garden,  St.  Petersburg. 

♦Hon.  Theodore  Frelinghuysen,   late   President  of  the  American  Agri- 
cultural Society,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 

♦Joseph  Gales,   Jr.,    late    Vice-President  of   the   Horticultural   Society, 
Washmgton,  D.  C. 

♦George  Gibbs,  New  York. 

♦Stephen  Gibabd,  Philadelphia. 

♦Hon.  Robert  T.  Goldsborough,  Talbot  County,  Maryland. 

♦Ephraim  Goodalb,  South  Orrington,  Maine. 

♦Mrs.  Rebecca  Gore,  Waltham. 

♦Hon.  John  Greig,  late  President  of  the  Domestic  Horticultural  Society, 
Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 
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"^Mbs.  Mart  Oriffitb,  Charlieshope,  N.  J. 

*Gen.  William  Henst  Harbison,  late  President  of  the  United  States, 

North  Bend,  Ohio. 
♦S.  P.  HiLDRBTH,  M.  D.,  Marietta,  Ohio. 

*Thoma8  Hopkirk,  late  President  of  the  Glasgow  Horticultaral  Society. 
*David  H08ACK,  M.  D.,  late  President  of  the  New  York  Horticultaral 

Society. 
*Lbwi8  Hunt,  Hnntsbnrg,  Ohio. 
*Jo8BPH  R.  Inobrsoll,    late  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural 

Society,  Philadelphia. 
*6bk.  Andrew  Jackson,  late  President  of  the  United  States,  Nashrille, 

Tenn. 
*Mr8.  Martha  Johonnot,  Salem. 

*Jarbd  Potter  Eirtland,  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  East  Rockport,  Ohio. 
*Thomas  Andrew  Knioht,  late  President  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of 

London. 
*Gen.  La  Fatbttb,  La  Grange,  France. 
*Lb  Comtb  de  Lastetrib,  late  Vice-President  of  the  Horticultural  Society 

of  Paris. 
L.  A.  H.  Latour,  M.  p.,  Montreal,  Canada. 
*Baron  Justus  Libbio,  Giessen,  Germany. 
^Professor  John  Lindlby,  late  Secretary  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of 

London. 
*Franklin  Litchfield,  late  U.  S.  Consul  at  Puerto  Cahello,  Venezuela. 
*Jo8HUA  LoNosTRBTH,  Philadelphia. 
♦Nicholas  Long  worth,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

♦Jacob  Lorillard,  late  President  of  the  New  York  Horticultural  Society. 
♦John  Claudius  Loudon,  London. 
♦Hon.  John  A.  Lowbll,  Boston. 
♦Baron  Charlbb  Ferdinand  Henrt  Von  Ludwxo,  late  Vice-President  of 

the  South  African  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  Cape  Town, 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
♦Hon.  Theodorb  Lyman,  Brookline. 
CoL.  Theodore  Lyman,  Brookline. 
♦Hon.  James  Madison,  late  President  of  the  United  States,  Montpelier,  Va. 
•♦Mrs.  Charlotte  Maryatt,  Wimhledon,  near  London. 
Joseph  Maxwell,  Rio  Janeiro. 

♦D.  Smith  McCauley,  late  U.  S.  Consul-General  at  Tripoli,  Philadelphia. 
♦Hon.  Isaac  McKim,  late  President  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Mary- 
land, Baltimore. 
Rev.  James  H.  Means,  Dorchester,  Mass. 
♦James  Measb,  M.  D.,  Philadelphia. 
♦Lewis  John  Mentbns,  Brussels,  Belgium. 
♦Hon.  Charles  F.  Merger,  Virginia. 
♦Francois  Andre  Miohaux,  Paris. 
Donald  G.  Mitchell,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
♦Samuel  L.  Mitghill,  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  New  York. 
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*HoN.  James  Monrob,  late  President  of  the  United  States,  Oak  Hill,  Va. 

*  Alfred  S.  Monson,  M.  D.,  late  President  of  the  New  Haven  Horticultarai 
Society,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

*HoN.  A.  N.  MoRiN,  Montreal,  Canada. 

*Th£odorb  Mosselmann,  Antwerp,  Belgium. 
Baron  R.  Von  Ostbm  Saoken,  Heidelberg,  Germany. 

*Baron  Ottenfels,  late  Austrian  Minister  to  the  Ottoman  Porte. 

*JoHN  Palmer,  Calcutta.  ' 

*HoN.  Joel  Parker,  LL.  D.,  Cambridge. 
Samuel  B.  Parsons,  Flushing,  N.  T. 

*HoN.  Thomas  H.  Perkins,  Brookline. 

*A.  PoiTEAU,  late  Professor  in  the  Institut  Horticole  de  Fromont. 

*HoN.  James  K.  Polk,    late '  President  of  the   United  States,   Nashville, 
Tenn. 

♦John  Hare  Powel,  Powelton,  Pa. 

♦Henry  Pratt,  Philadelphia. 

♦William  Prince,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

♦Rev.  George  Putnam,  D.  D.,  Roxbury. 

♦CoL.  Joel  Rathbone,  late  President  of  the  Albany  nnd  Rensselaer  Horti- 
cultural Society,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

♦Archibald  John,  Earl  of  Roseberry,  late  President  of  tlie  Caledonian  Horti- 
cultural Society. 

♦Joseph  Sabine,  late  Secretary  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London. 

♦Don  Ramon  db  la  Sagra,  Havana,  Cuba. 

♦Henry  Winthrop  Sargent,  Fishkill,  N.  Y. 

♦Sir  Walter  Scott,  Abbotsford,  Scotland. 

♦John  Shepherd,  late  Curator  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Liverpool,  England. 

♦John  S.  Skinner,  late  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer,  Baltimore,  Md. 
George  W.  Smith,  Boston. 

♦Stephen  H.  Smith,    late    President  of  the   Rhode  Island  Horticultural 
Society. 

♦Hon.  Charles  Sumner,  Boston. 

♦Hon.  John  Taliaferro,  Virginia. 

♦Gen.  James  Talmadge,    late   President  of  the  American  Institute,  New 
York. 

♦Gen.    Zachary  Taylor,    late    President   of   the    United   States,    Baton 
Rouge,  La. 

♦Jambs  Thacher,  M.  D.,  Plymouth. 
John  J.  Thomas,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 

♦James  W.  Thompson,  M.  D.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

♦Grant  Thorburn,  New  York. 

♦M.  Du  Petit  Thouars,  Paris. 

♦Le  Vicomtb  H^ricart  De  Thury,   late   President  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  Paris. 

♦MoNS.  Tougard,   late  President  of  the   Horticultural   Society  of  Rouen, 
France. 

♦Gen.  Nathan  Towson,  late  President  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 
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"^HoN.  John  Ttlbb,  late  President  of  the  United  States,  Willianuburg,  Ya. 
■^Rev.  Joseph  Ttso,  Wallingford,  England. 

*HoN.  Martin  Yak  Buren,  late  President  of  the  United  States,  Kinder- 
hook,  N.  Y. 
^Federal  Yamderburo,  M.  D.,  New  York. 
*Jban  Baptists  Yan  Mokb,  M.  D.,  Brussels,  Belgium. 
*Gbn.  Stephen  Yan  Rensselaer,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
^Joseph  R.  Yan  Zandt,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
^Benjamin  Yaughan,  M.  D.,  Hallowell,  Me. 
♦Pbttt  Yaughan,  London. 
♦Rev.  N.  Yillenbuve,  Montreal,  Canada. 
*PiBBBB  Philippb  Andb£  Yilmobin,  Paris. 
*Jambs  Wadswobth,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 

"^Nathaniel  Wallich,  M.  D.,  late  Curator  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Calcutta. 
*Malthub  a.  Ward,  M.  D.,  late  Professor  in  Franklin  College,  Athens,  Ga. 
*HoN.  Daniel  Webstbb,  Marshfield. 
*HoN.  John  Welles,  Boston. 
*Jbbbmiah  Wilkinson,  Cumberland,  R.  I. 
Hon.  Robebt  C.  Winthbop,  Boston. 
"^Fbedebigk  Woloott,  Litchfield,  Conn. 
"^AsHTON  Yates,  Liverpool,  England. 

*Lawbbnce  Young,  late  President  of  the  Kentucky  Horticultural  Society, 
Louisyille. 


CORRESPONDING    MEMBERS. 


Members  and  correspondents  of  the  Society  and  cUl  other  persons  who  may 
know  of  deaths,  changes  of  residence,  or  other  eiroumetanees  showing  that  the 
following  list  is  inaccurate  in  any  particular  will  confer  a  favor  by  promptly 
reporting  to  the  Secretary  the  needed  corrections. 

Information,  or  any  clew  to  it,  is  especially  desired  in  regard  to  Alexander 
Burton,  elected  in  1829,  S.  Reynolds,  ALD.,  1832,  aiu2  Francis  Summereat, 
1838.     The  names  of  those  known  to  be  deceased  are  marked  with  a  star. 


*JoBN  Adlum,  Georgetown,  D.  C. 

*DoN  Francisco  Aouilar  t  Lbal,  late  U.  S.  Vice-Consul  at  Maldonado, 

Banda  Oriental  del  Uruguay. 
*MoN8.  Alfrot,  Lieusaint,  France. 

A.  B.  Allbn,  New  York. 
*Jamb8  T.   Allxn,    late    President    of   the  Nebraska  State  Hordcultural 

Society,  Omaha. 
*REy.  Thomas  D.  Anderson,  D.  D.,  South  Boston. 
*Thoma8  Applbton,  late  U.  S.  Consul  at  Leghorn,  Italy. 
*CoL.  Thomas  Aspinwall,  late  U.  S.  Consul  at  London,  Brookline. 

P.  M    AnoaR,  State  Pomologist,  Middlefield,  Conn. 
^IsAAC  Cox  Barnbt,  late  U.  S.  Consul  at  Paris. 

Patrick  Barry,  First  Vice-President  of  the  American  Pomological  Society, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
*  Augustine  Baumann,  Bolwiller,  Alsace. 
*Eug£ne  Achillb  Baumann,  Rahway,  N.  J. 
*Jo8BPii  Brrnard  Baumann,  Bolwiller,  Alsace. 

Napoleon  Baumann,  Bolwiller,  Alsace. 

D.  W.  Bbadlb,  St.  Catherine's,  Ontario. 

pROFKssoR  William  J.  Bbal,  Lansing,  Michigan. 
♦Noel  J.  Bbcar,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
♦Edward  Beck,  Worton  College,  Isleworth,  near  London. 

Rbv.  Henrt  Ward  Beechbr,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 
♦Louis  £douard  Bbrckmans,  Rome,  Ga. 

Prosper  J.  Bbrckmans,  Augusta,  Qa. 
♦Alexander  Bivort,   late   Secretary  of  the  Socl6t^  Van  Mons,  Fleurus, 

Belgium. 
♦Tripet  Lb  Blanc,  Paris. 

♦Charles  D.  Braodon,  Pulaski,  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 
♦William  D.  Brincki.£,  M.  D.,  Philadelphia. 

♦George    Brown,    late    U.    S.    Commissioner   to   the    Sandwich   Islands, 
Beverly. 
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♦John  W.  Brown,  Fort  Gaines,  Ga. 

*Db.  Nehbmiah  Brush,  East  Florida. 

♦Arthur  Brtant,  Sr.,   late   President  of  the  Illinois  State  Horticultural 

Society,  Princeton. 
♦Robert  Buist,  Philadelphia. 
♦Dr.  E.  W.  Bull,  Hartford,  Conn. 

William  Bull,  Chelsea,  England. 

Rev.  Robert  Burnet,  ex-President  of  the  Ontario  Fruit  Growers'   Asso- 
ciation, Burlington. 

Alexander  Burton,  United  States  Consul  at  Cadiz,  Spain,  Philadelphia. 

IsiDOR  Bush,  Bushberg,  Jefierson  Co.,  Mo. 

George  W.  Campbell,  Delaware,  Ohio. 
♦Francis  G.  Carnes,  New  York. 
♦Col.  Robert  Carr,  Philadelphia. 
♦Rev.  John  O.  Choules,  D.  D.,  Newport,  R.  I. 
♦Rev.  Hbnrt  Colman,  Boston. 
♦Jambs  Colvill,  Chelsea,  England. 

Benjamin  E.  Cottino,  M.  D.,  Boston. 
♦Samuel  L.  Dana,  M.  D.,  Lowell. 
♦J.  Degaisne,  late  Professeur  de  Culture  au  Museum  d'Histoire  Naturelle, 

Jardin  des  Plantes,  Paris. 
♦James  Deerino,  Portland,  Me. 
♦H.  F.  Dickehct. 

♦Sir  C.  Wentwobth  Dilkb,  Bart.,  London. 
♦Hon.  Allen  W.  Dodge,  Hamilton. 

Rev.    H.    Honywood   D'Ombrain,    Westwell  Vicarage,    Ashford,    Kent, 

England. 
♦Andrew  Jackson  Downing,  Newburg,  N.  Y. 
♦Ohablbs  Downing,  Newburg,  N.  Y. 

Parker  Earle,  Cobden,  111. 

♦F.  R.   Elliott,    late    Secretary  of  the  American  Pomological  Society, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

George  Ellwanger,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
♦George  B.  Emerson,  LL.  D.,  Winthrop. 
♦Ebenszer  Emmons,  M.  D.,  Williamstown. 
♦Andrew  H.  Ernst,  Cincinnati,  O.  , 

♦Nathaniel  Fellows,  Cuba. 
♦Henrt  J.  Finn,  Newport,  R.  I. 
♦Willard  C.  Flagg,  late  Secretary  of  the  American  Pomological  Society, 

Moro,  111. 
♦Michael  Floy,  late  Vice-President  of  the  New  York  Horticultural  Society, 

New  York  City. 
♦John  Fox,  Washington,  D.  C. 
♦Hon.  Russell  Freeman,  Sandwich. 

Andrew  S.  Fuller,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Henry  Weld  Fuller,  Roxbury. 

Hon.  Robert  W.  Furnas,  President  of  the  Nebraska  State  Horticultural 
Society,  Brownville. 
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^AcGUSTiN   Gande,    late   President   of  the  Horticultural  Societj,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Sarthe,  France. 
♦KoBERT  H.  Gaedinbr,  Gardiner,  Me. 
"^Benjamin  Gardner,  late  U.  S.  Consul  at  Palermo,  Sicily. 
*Capt.  James  T.  Gbrrt,  U.  S.  Navy. 
^Abraham  P.  Gibson,  late  U.  S.  Consul  at  St.  Petersburg. 
*R.  Glbndinning,  Chiswick,  near  London. 

Professor  George  L.  Goodalb,  Cambridge. 
*Gkorge  W.  Gordon,  late  U.  S.  Consul  at  Rio  Janeiro,  Boston. 

Professor  Asa  Gray,  Cambridge. 

Obadiah  B.  Hadwen,  ex-President  of  the  Worcester  County  Horticultond 
Society,  Worcester. 

*  Charles  Henry  Hall,  New  York. 

*  Abraham  Halsey,  late  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  New  York  Horti- 

cultural Society,  New  York. 
*Dr.  Charles  C.  Hamilton,  late  President  of  the  Fruit  Growers'  Associa- 
tion and  International  Show  Society  of  Nova  Scotia,  Cornwallis. 
*Rev.  Thaddeus  Mason  Harris,  D.  D.,  Dorchester. 
*Thadde[J8  William  Harris,  M.  D.,  Cambridge. 
♦John  Hay,  late  Architect  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society. 
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BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  January  1,  1887. 

A  daly  notified  stated  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11 
o'clock,  the  President,  Henry  P.  Walcott,  in  the  chair. 

This  being  the  commencement  of  the  term  of  office  of  the  new 
board  of  officers  and  standing  committees,  the  President  delivered 
the  usual  annual  address,  as  follows : 

Address  of  President  Walcott. 
Members  of  the  Massachuaetta  Horticultural  Society  : 

We  are  met  here  once  more  to  review  hastily  the  history  of  the 
past  year,  and  to  draw  from  it  such  lessons  as  we  may,  for  future 
guidance. 

But  we  miss  one  who,  through  more  years  than  many  of  us 
have  lived,  has  been  an  honored  leader  in  this  Society ;  to  whose 
wisdom,  firmness,  and  fair  dealing,  in  more  than  one  season  of 
impending  trouble,  this  organization  has  owed  very  much.  Ex- 
President  Wilder  became  a  member  of  this  Society  in  1830,  about 
a  year  from  the  date  of  its  incorporation.  He  very  soon  became 
a  recognized  power  here,  and  continued  to  the  end  one  of  our  most 
active  associates.  In  a  life  devoted  to  the  science  and  practice  of 
horticulture  in  all  its  branches,  his  more  conspicuous  services  were, 
perhaps,  in  the  department  of  pomology ;  and  in  this  he  was  pre- 
eminent, not  only  in  this  State  but  also  in  the  nation.  His  interest 
in  all  our  concerns  was  permanent,  nor  did  he  permit  the  burden, 
easily  borne  in  truth,  of  more  than  fourscore  years  to  interfere 
with  an  active  participation  in  the  administration  of  our  afiTairs. 
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His  counsel,  cheerfully  given,  never  obtruded,  was  remarkable 
in  this — ^that  full  account  was  taken  of  the  wants  of  the  present 
day,  and  the  facts  of  advance  were  recognized,  and,  dispassion' 
ately  comparing  them  with  the  past,  he  believed  that  substantial 
improvements  had  been  made,  and  that  we  were  on  the  road  to 
still  greater  achievement. 

The  future  readers  of  the  history  of  the  Society  will  find  it  diflB- 
cult  to  believe  that  this  man,  so  prominent  in  our  records,  was 
equally  conspicuous  in  many  other  organizations,  and  was  at  the 
same  time  a  busy  merchant  of  the  city  of  Boston.  But  he  illus- 
trated the  best  charm  of  horticulture,  the  relief  afforded  by  it  to 
the  tired  man  of  business  and  to  the  wearied  student.  The 
changes  of  nature  were  even  more  attractive  to  him  than  the  tri- 
umphs of  public  life. 

A  fund  established  by  the  provisions  of  his  will  —  by  which 
medals  are  annually  to  be  given  for  the  encouragement  of  the  cul- 
tivation of  certain  fruits  —  will  forever  be  associated  with  his  name. 

**  Of  no  distemper,  of  no  blast  he  died, 
But  fell  like  autumn  fruit  that  mellowed  long." 

It  is  my  good  fortune  to  be  able  to  repeat  this  year  the  favor- 
able financial  statement  of  last  year,  and  I  have  the  pleasure  of  an- 
nouncing to  you,  that  on  December  1st  we  were  able  to  pay  $30,000 
of  the  mortgage  debt  of  $60,000  which  matures  in  the  fall  of  1888, 
and  that  our  only  indebtedness  today  which  is  not  fully  provided 
for  by  cash  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  is  the  balance  of  the 
mortgages,  $30,000,  and  the  Stickney  Fund  of  $12,000,  due  Har- 
vard College  in  1899. 

Though  the  Treasurer's  accounts  cannot  be  fully  presented  thus 
early  in  the  year,  it  can  be  stated  that  the  receipts  are  greater  than 
those  of  the  year  1885  by  about  $4,000,  while  the  expenditures 
exceed  those  of  1885  by  about  $1,000. 

The  occupation  of  the  halls  by  the  Japanese  and  Aztec  villages 
through  many  weeks  has  fortunately  contributed  to  give  us  a  larger 
income  than  usual,  but  I  must  again  remind  the  Society  that  the 
conditions  of  propert}'  of  this  sort,  in  this  portion  of  the  city,  have 
so  far  changed  in  recent  years,  that  we  must  not  be  surprised  at  a 
permanent  depreciation  of  the  value  of  the  halls  for  such  purposes 
as  can  with  propriety  be  permitted  by  the  Society. 

The  exhibitions  of  the  year  have,  upon  the  whole,  been  success- 
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ful ;  the  Spring  Exhibition  and  the  Rose  Show  markedly  so.  The 
Annaal  Exhibition  was,  even  in  the  absence  of  one  of  the  most 
important  collections  generally  shown,  crowded  with  plants  of  the 
first  merit,  that  shonid  have  had,  for  a  becoming  display,  three 
times  the  floor  space  that  coald  in  our  present  quarters  be  given 
to  them. 

The  Chrysanthemum  Exhibition,  in  illustration  perhaps  of  one 
of  those  changes  in  popular  taste  which  so  oRen  occur,  did  not 
bring  in  the  usual  number  of  visitors ;  nor  was  the  show  itself 
equal  to  those  of  preceding  years  —  not  f^om  lack  of  skill  on  the 
part  of  our  growers,  but  rather  from  some  unknown  climatic  con- 
ditions of  such  general  influence  that  collections  of  this  plant  ap- 
pear to  have  suffered  all  over  this  State  at  least. 

The  weekly  exhibitions  through  the  summer  attracted  more  visi- 
tors than  ever  before,  and  were  of  superior  merit  to  those  of  former 
years. 

Several  exhibitors  brought  to  the  halls,  week  after  week,  collec- 
tions of  our  native  plants  and  flowers,  unequalled  hitherto  in  number 
or  in  the  varieties  exhibited.  Many  of  them  would  be  valuable 
additions  to  our  gardens,  and  all  of  them  were  objects  of  interest. 

It  seems  to  me  altogether  fortunate  that  we  have  been  able  to 
attract  to  our  halls  those  lovers  of  our  native  plants  who  have 
neither  the  money  nor  the  time  to  enable  them  to  make  botanizing 
expeditions  into  the  country ;  and  on  the  other  hand  to  show  to 
another  class  what  they  might  discover  if  they  expended  time  and 
money  in  a  tour  through  our  suburbs ;  and  lastly,  very  many  have 
examined  these  displays  thoroughly  for  the  purpose  of  improvii^g 
their  knowledge  of  our  native  plants,  and  learning  the  correct 
names  for  specimens  which  they  may  have  themselves  collected. 

The  Botanic  Garden  of  Harvard  College  has  made,  through  the 
year,  a  series  of  valuable  and  instructive  exhibitions.  The  author- 
ities of  the  garden  have  wisely  and  considerately  abstained  from 
the  competitions  for  prizes.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  feel 
encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  past  season  to  go  on  with  the 
exhi-bition  here  of  objects  of  horticultural  interest,  and  that  they 
may  also  see  the  way  clear  to  come  to  us  as  teachers  in  some  of 
the  many  unanswered  questions  of  plant  cultivation. 

We  should  moreover  have  a  better  knowledge  of  the  diseases 
of  plants.  Up  to  a  very  recent  period  we  have  been  satisfied,  or 
rather  have  been  forced  to  content  ourselves,  with  the  study  of 
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disease  in  its  grosser  forms  —  not  in  the  vegetable  kingdom 
alone  bat  in  man  as  well.  For  instance,  we  have  called  a  new 
or  foreign  growth  in  the  haman  body  by  some  strange  name  that 
generally  has  only  denoted  some  peculiarity  of  form  or  color — the 
name  itself  being  as  irrational  as  those  of  some  of  the  Flemish 
pears.  In  the  same  way,  again,  a  certain  diseased  change 
in  the  plum  tree  has  been  called  a  '^  black  knot,"  and  this  was  the 
end  of  it.  Whether  an  insect  produced  it  or  not  was  one  of  the 
Tcxed  questions,  never  answered  to  general  satisfaction,  because 
we  had  not  attained  to  the  methods  of  exact  investigation.  We 
do  know  now  that  organisms  exist,  powerfhl  enough  in  their  unhin- 
dered reproduction  to  sweep  away  the  human  race  even,  and  that 
they  exist  in  forms  so  minute  that  they  can  be  discovered  only  by 
the  most  powerful  microscope.  In  this  field,  therefore,  we  are 
beyond  aid  from  the  simple  observations  of  the  naked  eye  —  we 
must  go  to  the  laboratory  of  the  scientific  observer ;  and  I  will  sug- 
gest, for  your  consideration,  whether  it  will  not  be  well  to  look 
forward  to  the  time  when,  with  improved  financial  conditions,  our 
debt  paid,  we  may  do  something  to  help  on  that  scientific  work  for 
which  our  wise  fathers  seem  to  have  made  some  provision,  in  con- 
stituting as  permanent  officers  of  the  Society  professors  of  Botany 
and  Entomology. 

It  has  been  suggested,  and  the  proposition  seems  to  me  worthy 
of  favorable  consideration,  that  we  should  gain  something  in  our 
larger  exhibitions  by  securing,  in  addition  to  our  standing  commit- 
tees for  awarding  prizes,  the  services  of  distinguished  experts  from 
other  sections  of  our  country.  These  experts  would,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  have  standards  somewhat  diffierent  from  our  own  — 
po3sibl3^  better,  perhaps  not  as  good  ;  but  would  offer  in  any  competi- 
tion the  guaranty  of  a  disposition  on  our  part  to  recognize  a  com- 
petent expression  of  opinion  wherever  formed.  Of  course  these 
gentlemen  would  not  be  exhibitors,  and  while  it  would  be  a  serious 
loss  to  our  shows  if  our  own  judges  should  be  precluded  from 
exhibiting,  it  does  not  seem  altogether  reasonable  that  they  should 
be  competitors,  however  stringent  the  rules  may  be  which  forbid 
their  taking  any  part  in  the  determination  of  awards  to  the  objects 
exhibited  by  themselves.  It  seems  to  me  worthy  also  of  your 
consideration,  whether  their  arduous  services  should  not  receive 
some  compensation  in  money.  With  the  best  constituted  prize 
committees  —  and  the  committees  of  this  Society  have  never  dis- 
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appointed  oar  just  confidence  in  their  integrity — there  comes  into 
existence  a  certain  local  quality,  which  leads  even  the  honest  man 
to  adhere  to  the  established  views  of  things  simply  because  they 
are  the  regular  fashions  of  thought ;  to  get  into  ruts  ;  to  award  a 
prize  to  plants  or  flowers  or  fruits  because  they  are  as  good  as 
similar  specimens  formerly  exhibited.  I  think  we  should  insist 
upon  improvement  it  possible ;  the  giving  of  a  prize  to  a  certain 
degree  of  merit  this  year  should  not  be  allowed  to  be,  in  any 
sense,  a  guaranty  for  such  recognition  in  a'  succeeding  year.  The 
conditions  of  cultivation  remaining  the  same,  let  no  first  prize  be 
awarded  except  for  distinguished  merit.  Give  to  our  awards  that 
critical  quality  that  shall  make  a  certificate  of  merit  valuable  in 
commerce,  as  is  that  of  the  London  Society.  It  is  a  complaint  in 
these  days  that  exhibitors  care  for  nothing  but  the  money  prizes ; 
may  it  not  in  some  instances  be  true  that  this  award  has  become 
the  only  one  with  a  real  value  ?  The  small  sum  that  goes  to  the 
making  of  a  silver  medal  can  be  made  more  worthy  of  competition 
than  our  highest  money  prize ;  let  us  strive  to  make  it  so. 

At  our  last  annual  meeting  I  called  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  our  larger  exhibitions  had  outgrown  the  capacity  of  these 
halls.  The  experience  of  the  past  season  reenforces  all  the  argu- 
ments then  used  in  behalf  of  some  better  provision  for  these  more 
important  shows.  A  committee  of  members  eminently  well  quali- 
fied to  consider  this  subject  have,  after  mature  deliberation,  rec- 
ommended to  the  Society  that  an  effort  be  made  to  procure  an  open 
piece  of  ground  of  at  least  fifteen  thousand  square  feet,  in  a 
convenient  situation,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  thereon  a  tent  or 
some  structure  conveniently  arranged  for  the  reception  and  exhibi- 
tion of  large  plants ;  a  smaller  permanent  building  in  connection 
with  the  above  to  be  used  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Society 
and  the  smaller  exhibitions.  If  the  Society  were  obliged  to  pur- 
chase this  amount  of  real  estate,  while  it  would  under  existing 
laws  be  relieved  from  taxation,  there  would  still  be  a  heavy  bur- 
den imposed  upon  funds  devoted  most  unselfishly  to  the  public 
education  and  enjoyment.  I  sincerely  hope  that  some  plan  may 
be  devised  for  helping  this  Society  to  enlarge  to  the  utmost  its 
useful  work  of  bringing  into  the  crowded  city  the  refining  influences 
of  horticulture. 

The  Society  has  made  a  most  generous  provision  for  prizes  to  be 
awarded  at  the  Annual  Exhibition  of  this  year,  which  is  to  be  held 
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in  conjunction  with  the  American  Pomological  Society,  and  at  lai^e 
expense  has  procured  the  use  of  the  building  of  the  Massachusetts 
Charitable  Mechanics'  Association  for  the  better  accommodation 
of  the  united  exhibitions.  It  is  matter  of  doubt,  of  course, 
whether  the  receipts  will  be  sufficiently  increased  to  defray  the 
added  expenses ;  but  we  must  accept  in  compensation  the  hope  of 
doing  something  to  encourage  the  improvement  of  this  most 
important  branch  of  horticulture ;  we  shall  at  least  be  enabled  to 
renew  or  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  men  who  are  doing  so 
much  for  pomology  all  over  our  country. 

The  library  still  increases  in  size  and  usefulness  under  the 
devoted  and  intelligent  care  of  the  librarian  and  its  standing  com- 
mittee. Unfortunately  the  inconveniences  of  the  library  room 
become  in  an  equal  degree  more  noticeable. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me,  in  the  name  of  the  Society,  to  thank 
our  Standing  Committees,  the  Secretary  and  Librarian,  the  Treas- 
urer and  the  assistants  employed  in  the  building,  for  their  con- 
tinued faithful  and  valuable  services. 

William  C.  Strong,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  charged  with 
preparing  a  fit  expression  of  the  Society's  regard  for  the  late  Hon. 
Marshall  P.  Wilder,  reported  the  following : 

Memorial  of  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder. 

For  fifty-six  years,  lacking  but  a  single  year  of  the  entire  life- 
time of  the  Society,  Marshall  Pinckney  Wilder  has  been  a  constant 
and  an  active  member.  Indeed,  we  have  been  so  accustomed  to  ex- 
pect his  benign  presence  at  all  our  meetings  that  his  loss  seems  for 
the  present  to  change  the  very  character  of  our  Society. 

Quorum  pars  magna  fui!  With  special  appropriateness  might 
he  have  adopted  these  words  of  the  Roman  poet,  as  applied  to 
his  connection  with  this  Society.  It  is,  therefore,  with  no  ordinary 
emotion  that  we  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following  as  an 
expression  of  the  sentiment  of  the  Society : 

In  the  gift  of  the  long  and  preeminently  useful  life  of  Marshall 
Pinckney  Wilder,  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  recog- 
nizes the  benevolent  hand  of  the  Giver  of  all  Good.  A  specially 
kind  Providence  seems  to  have  smiled  upon  his  enthusiastic  love 
of  Nature  and  his  efforts  to  develop  the  works  of  the  Creator. 
With  gratitude  do  we  acknowledge  the  wide  and  lasting  influence 
which  Mr.  Wilder  has  exerted  in  his  favorite  pursuit  of  horticnl- 
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tare;  an  influence  of  which  this  vicinity  has  had  the  near  and 
special  benefit,  but  which  has  also  extended  be3'ond  the  limits  of 
our  State  and  country,  and  is  recognized  wherever  our  art  is 
known.  We  shall  cherish  the  memory  of  his  unflagging  zeal  in 
every  branch  of  horticulture,  his  example  in  skilful  caltlvation, 
his  constant  attendance,  and  his  wise  and  kindly  words  of  en- 
couragement. While  painfully  conscious  that  these  halls  can  never 
more  welcome  his  presence,  we  turn  from  this  sad  thought  to  dwell 
upon  the  fact  that  his  was  a  completed  life,  that  he  had  filled  up 
the  measure  of  usefulness  to  the  full,  and  that  he  was  gathered 
like  a  shock  of  com  fully  ripe  in  its  season. 

Who  can  doubt  that  in  humble  trust  he  has  entered  the  para- 
dise of  God,  and  that  in  company  with  those  he  loved  he  is  now 
engaged  in  higher  pursuits,  yet  it  may  be  still  kindred  with  those 
that  were  the  joy  of  his  earthly  life.  Let  it  be  our  aim  to  be 
animated  by  his  noble  example. 

To  the  family  of  the  deceased  the  Society  extends  its  profound 
sympathy  in  their  sorrow. 

William  C.  Strong, 

Charles  M.  Hovet, 

James  F.  C.  Htde,        }  Committee. 

Robert  Manning, 

Edward  L.  Beard, 

In  presenting  this  memorial  Mr.  Strong  added  that — 

To  the  active  members  of  this  Society  Mr.  Wilder  was  so  well 
known  that  it  seems  superfluous  to  speak  of  the  traits  of  character 
which  so  distinguished  and  endeared  him  to  us.  Yet  it  is  well  for 
us  to  dwell  upon  his  example,  that  we  may  get  such  clear  and  fixed 
impressions  as  shall  be  helpful  to  each  of  us  in  worthy  living. 

Mr.  Wilder  was  born  to  be  a  leader.  At  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
one  he  was  chosen  captain  of  a  military  company,  and  at  twent}'- 
six  years  of  age  he  was  colonel  of  a  regiment. 

When  first  elected  to  the  Senate  of  this  Commonwealth,  it  was 
not  deemed  necessary  that  he  should  become  familiar  with  the 
routine  of  business,  but  contrary  to  all  custom  he  was  at  once  se- 
lected as  presiding  officer.  And  thus  it  has  been  with  the  numer- 
ous societies  which  he  has  either  formed  or  with  which  he  has  been 
connected.  In  all  these  he  has  advanced  to  the  front  rank.  In 
every  enterprise  which  engaged  his  attention  his  enthusiasm  was  at 
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once  enlisted  and   his  persistent  ability  and  inspiring  presence 
speedily  placed  him  at  the  head. 

Others  will  dwell  upon  the  traits  which  gave  him  success  in  the 
various  fields  of  his  usefulness.     We  turn   rather  to  notice  his 
characteristics  in  his  favorite  pursuit  of  horticulture.    In  this  he 
is  best  known.     Here  he  did  his  best  service  for  his  fellow  men. 
It  was,  indeed,  a  favorite  pursuit — a  genuine  love.    While  en- 
gaged in  large  commercial  business  he  yet  found  time  for  the  ex- 
tensive importation  and  cultivation  of  a  great  variety  of  hardy 
and  exotic  fruits,  plants,  and  agricultural  products,  being  one  ef 
the  earliest  introducers,  and  always  on  the  alert  to  obtain  and  test 
new  kinds.     This  enthusiasm  was  lifelong,  and  was  as  hearty  in 
the  cultivation  of  pseonies  as  pears ;  or  in  the  case  of  camellias  or 
dahlias  or  azaleas  as  of  raspberries  and  strawberries.     Undeniably 
he  was  stimulated  by  a  desire  to  exhibit  the  best ;  but  before  and 
deeper  than  this  was  a  hearty  interest  in  every  form  of  cultivation 
of  mother  Earth.     From  my  earliest  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Wilder, 
more  than  thirty  years  since,  I  recall  a  reverent  appreciation  of 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Creator  in  all  his  material  works. 
And  I  think  as  the  years  went  by  a  steady  and  a  marked  increase 
of  this  feeling  was  to  be  noticed — a  leading  from  Nature  up  to  Na- 
ture's God,  so  that  he  gave  frequent  expression  of  his  gratitude  to 
the  Infinite  Ruler  of  the  Universe. 

After  his  severe  prostration,  more  than  a  score  of  years  ago, 
which  compelled  his  retirement  from  active  commercial  enterprise, 
it  was  remarkable  with  what  new  zest  he  entered  upon  horticultural 
pursuits.  He  did  not  consider  himself  too  old  to  sow  seeds  of 
trees,  to  cross-fertilize  flowers  that  he  might  obtain  seeds  for  new 
varieties,  to  form  and  lead  off  new  societies  which  might  exert  a 
perpetual  influence.  His  interest  in  this  Society  was  never  more 
active  than  in  the  last  days  of  his  life.  And  while  often  alluding 
to  the  vast  changes  which  had  been  accomplished  in  the  modes  of 
culture  and  the  improvements  in  varieties,  how  hopefully  did  he 
look  forward  to  the  progress  yet  to  be  made !  With  what  youth- 
ful vigor  did  he  anticipate  the  results  to  be  obtained  by  hybridiza- 
tion ! 

We  shall  love  to  recall  the  picture  of  this  patriarch  as  he  walked 
among  his  plants,  watching  to  obtain  some  new  results  and  improve- 
ments by  crossing  and  varied  culture.  It  seemed  as  though  this 
occupation  was  to  him  the  very  elixir  of  life,  imparting  to  him  a 
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perennial  youth.  How  different  in  its  result  from  a  life  spent  in 
the  absorbing  and  selfish  pursuit  of  gain  or  worldly  ambition! 
And  yet  in  other  respects  Mr.  Wilder  was  an  old  man,  his  life 
was  completed  —  his  was  a  sublime  pld  age,  full  of  good  works. 
The  world  is  better,  how  much  better  I  for  his  living  in  it.  Long 
shall  we  cherish  his  memory ;  long  may  we  be  stimulated  by  his 
example. 

Rev.  A.  B.  Muzzey  read  the  following  memorial,  prepared  by 
him: 

,  A  connection  in  this  Society  of  forty-two  years  with  Marshall  P. 
Wilder,  all  filled  with  the  highest  respect,  and  many  of  them  with 
a  friendship  based  on  personal  intimacy  (treading,  as  we  did,  alike 
through  more  than  one  path  darkened  1^  some  of  the  deepest 
shadows  of  home)  demands,  I  feel,  from  myself,  in  these  memo- 
rial  services,  some  notice  of  the  traits  of  his  remarkable  character. 
His  prolonged  life  was  too  active,  too  earnest  and  influential,  to 
receive  only  an  ordinary  brief  and  superficial  record.  The  son  of 
a  farmer,  he  inherited  a  taste  for  cultivating  the  soil,  and  was 
diverted  Irom  that  pursuit  only  by  a  casual  incident  that  led  him 
into  a  mercantile  life.  But  this  never  stifled  or  decreased  that 
early  love  of  nature  which  made  him  eventually  so  distinguished  in 
horticulture.  His  passion  for  flowers  and  fruits  Impelled  him  to 
devote  himself  more  and  more,  by  importing  new  and  rare  plants, 
and  especially  through  hybridization,  to  the  production  of  the 
choicest  specimens  in  these  departments. 

A  constant  contributor  to  our  exhibitions,  he  secured  numerous 
premiums,  both  for  flowers  and  fruits,  on  to  the  very  last  month  of 
his  long  life.  Nor  were  these  testimonials  confined  to  this  Society. 
He  received  fVom  the  United  States  Agricultural  Society  a  present 
in  silver  which  he  tenderly  bequeathed  to  his  daughters,  down  to 
the  last  survivor  of  them,  ^'  to  have  and  to  hold,  to  her,  her 
heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  absolutely." 

A  thoroughly  practical  gardener,  he  united  with  this  art  a  steady 
and  deep  thoughtfulness  which  made  him  a  man  of  science.  He 
had  a  progressive  mind,  never  satisfied  with  present  achievements. 
A  steady  observer  of  nature,  he  kept  up  with  the  times,  ready  for 
new  ideas,  ready  for  everything  that  promised  better  results  in  the 
garden.  And  so  in  agriculture ;  a  member  of  our  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  he  was  essentially  the  founder  of  the  Massachusetts 
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Agricultural  College,  and  prominent  in  its  support,  being  at  his 
death  one  of  its  Trustees  and  senior  member  of  its  corporation. 
His  broad  mind  led  him  also  to  take  an  interest  in  the  mechanic 
arts ;  and  to  the  last  he  was  a  Trustee  of  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology.  A  bom  commander,  he  naturally  and  almost 
by  common  consent  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  associations  he 
joined  or  into  which  he  was  chosen.  When  elected  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Senate  he  was  at  once  designated  as  its  president. 

Mr.  Wilder  was  no  less  remarkable  as  an  organizer  than  in  his 
work  as  an  individual.  To  him  the  country  owes  the  inception 
and  establishment  of  the  American  Pomological  Society.  From  , 
the  beginning  on  he  has  been  its  President ;  and  his  annual  ad- 
dresses are  full  of  records  of  the  past  and  suggestions  for  the  fu- 
ture, which  have  diffused  an  interest  in  the  production  of  the  best 
fruits  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land. 

And,  if  as  an  organizer,  no  less  as  a  presiding  officer  he  had 
rare  endowments.  With  a  large  intelligence,  comprehending  each 
subject  that  came  up  for  consideration,  he  united  a  ready  utterance, 
a  happy  command  of  language,  a  quick  recognition  of  each  speaker, 
and  that  perfect  self-possession  essential  to  the  chair.  Impartial 
and  courteous  to  everyone,  and  by  his  prompt  memory  recalling 
names,  dates,  and  events  with  marvellous  facility,  he  commanded 
the  attention  of  all  present  and  caused  a  helpful  and  gratifying 
dispatch  of  business.  The  silver  testimonial  presented  to  him  by 
our  Society,  at  the  close  of  his  eight  years'  service  as  President, 
was  a  token  of  esteem  as  truly  deserved  as  it  was  prized  by  the 
recipient. 

And  alike  on  the  fioor  as  in  the  chair,  and  as  a  debater,  his  suc- 
cess was  noteworthy.  Gifted  with  a  good  voice,  his  distinct  enun- 
ciation, fluent  expression,  and  accuracy  of  statement,  embodying 
his  clear  and  logical  thought  and  not  deficient  imagination  — all 
set  forth  in  a  pleasing  spirit  —  made  his  words  often  eloquent  and 
always  welcome. 

Nor  did  Mr.  Wilder  come  short  of  equal  success  as  a  writer. 
Whenever  he  took  up  his  pen,  he  had  something  worthy  of  its  use. 
And  his  ideas  were  usually  fresh,  to  the  point  before  him,  and  often 
original.  And  for  style,  this  well-nigh  self-taught  man,  by  his 
nervous,  simple,  direct,  clear  mode  of  expression,  was  a  model  to 
many  who  boast  of  what  is  termed  a  liberal  education.  The 
twenty  annual  addresses  written  by  him  as  President  of  the  New 
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England  Historic  Genealogical  Society,  for  their  variety  of  topic, 
their  comprehensive  pictures  of  the  passing  years  and  events,  and 
their  just  historic  and  biographical  delineations,  deserve  high  com- 
mendation. 

Besides  his  distinctions  in  our  own  country  we  should  recall  the 
honors  be  received  and  his  appreciation  abroad.  He  was  made 
honorary  member  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society,  and  correspond- 
ing member  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  in  London ;  and  a 
fellow  of  the  Reale  Academia  Araldica  Italiana,  of  Pisa. 

If,  as  we  are  proud  to  say,  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  So- 
ciety is  known  and  honored  in  Europe,  to  Mr.  Wilder,  not  forget- 
ting the  claims  of  many  others  in  our  association,  this  gratifying 
circumstance  must  be  largely  ascribed.  The  tidings  of  his  death 
will  be  a  grief  to  the  foreign  friends  of  this  institution. 

I  cannot  close  without  adverting  to  the  high  position  of  Mr. 
Wilder  in  private  and  social  life.  It  was  a  privilege  to  meet  him 
in  the  varied  clubs  and  other  associations  which  he  favored  with 
his  presence.  There  we  saw  not  only  the  breadth  pf  his  character, 
his  sober  and  solid  worth,  but  his  genial  temper.  No  one  knew 
him  thoroughly  as  a  man  who  bad  not  sat  down  with  him  at  the 
table  in  the  day  of  his  health  and  strength ;  when  he  would  unbend, 
lay  aside  each  *^  carking  care,*'  and  give  way  to  that  wit  and  humor 
which  lay  imbedded  in  his  rich,  affectionate,  and  fertile  spirit.  To 
be  a  friend  of  Mr.  Wilder  was  indeed  an  enviable  lot.  Said  one 
to  me  a  few  days  since :  '^  We  all  rejoiced  to  see  him  at  the  dinners 
of  our  Board  of  Trade." 

Who,  that  ever  received  from  him  in  these  latter  days  one  of 
his  tender  notes  signed  ^'  your  old  friend,"  can  restrain  a  tear  as  he 
thinks  of  those  tremulous  lines  and  reflects  that  we  shall  see  his 
face  and  enjoy  the  warm  pressure  of  his  hand  no  more  ?  This  man- 
liest of  men,  so  robust  in  his  prime,  had  the  heart  of  a  child.  Let  us 
lay  our  blossom  on  that  large  and  sincere  gathering  of  the  flowers  he 
so  loved,  and  let  our  sorrow  be  turned  into  joy  when  we  can  do 
our  part,  however  small,  to  swell  the  tribute  so  widely  and  so 
gladly  paid  to  our  departed  friend  and  brother. 

Charles  M.  Hovey  said  that  as  one  of  the  Committee  to 
prepare  a  memorial  of  Mr.  Wilder,  he  took  great  comfort  in  sec- 
onding that  prepared  by  the  Chairman.  The  Society  had  lost  a 
friend,  but  he  had  lost  one  of  his  oldest  fHends.  He  recalled  the 
day  when  he  became  acquainted  with  hin^  aad  associated  with 
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other  members  of  the  Society.  As  a  yonng  man  he  felt  something 
of  awe  towards  them,  but  he  singled  out  Mr.  Wilder  and  formed 
an  intimate  friendship  with  him.  It  soon  became  a  custom  with 
him  in  winter  frequently  to  ride  out  to  Dorchester  with  Mr.  Wilder 
when  he  went  home  at  night,  and  in  the  evening  they  would  go  out 
to  the  greenhouse,  each  with  a  candle  in  his  hand,  and  examine 
the  camellias,  with  their  glistening  foliage,  and  on  returning  to  the 
house  they  would  look  over  the  books  on  horticulture  which  Mr. 
Wilder  then  possessed.  At  the  close  of  the  evening  Mr.  Wilder 
would  send  him  down  to  the  Norfolk  House  in  his  carriage,  to  take 
the  omnibus  for  Boston  on  his  way  home  to  Cambridge.  When, 
in  1833,  the  speaker  projected  the  '^  Magazine  of  Horticulture,"  his 
first  thought  was  of  Mr.  Wilder,  and  he  asked  him  to  write  a  paper 
on  the  camellia.  This  he  did,  extending  it  through  several  num- 
bers of  the  magazine,  and  it  was  the  first  thing  he  ever  wrote 
on  horticulture.  The  camellia  was  then  hardly  known  here  except 
to  Mr.  Wilder  and  the  speaker.  '^Tou  can  judge  from  this,"  said 
Mr.  Hovey,  '^  how  much  of  a  friend  I  have  lost." 

Their  association  on  the  Flower,  Library,  and  other  Committees, 
was  early  and  long  continued,  but  circumstances  changed,  and  with 
growing  families  to  bring  up  their  visits  to  each  other  necessarily 
became  less  frequent. 

Mr.  Wilder  was  one  of  those  men  whose  magnetism  was  such 
that  you  could  not  but  do  what  he  wanted  you  to  do.  Thus  the 
speaker  accompanied  him  to  the  fair  of  the  United  States  Agricul- 
tural Society  at  Philadelphia,  and  made  an  exhibition  of  fruit 
there.  This  enthusiasm  was  the  key-note  of  his  success.  Mr. 
Hovey  closed  by  expressing  his  trust  that  the  fund  which  Mr. 
Wilder  had  left  to  the  Society  would  be  the  means  of  perpetuating 
his  memory  long  after  those  who  knew  him  personally  should  have 
passed  away. 

Benjamin  6.  Smith  said  that  Mr.  Wilder  was  his  beau  ideal  of  a 
a  man.  No  name  of  this  century  is  written  more  imperishably 
in  the  affection  and  esteem  of  Boston  and  Massachusetts  than  that 
of  Marshall  P.  Wilder. 

John  C.  Hovey  spoke  of  the  long  letter  which  he  received  from 
Mr.  Wilder,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  full  of  the  kindest  ex- 
pressions of  sympathy.  Though  in  one  sense  he  was  an  old  man, 
in  others  he  was  still  young.  He  kept  up  his  interest  in  the  culti- 
vation of  flowers  to  the  last,  as  was  evinced  by  the  inquiries  he 
made  of  the  speaker  in  regard  to  its  details. 
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John  G.  Barker  said  that  whoever  enjoyed  Mr.  Wilder's  friend- 
ship had  a  whole  friend.  For  the  last  few  months,  since  he  had 
been  Superintendent  of  Forest  Hills  Cemetery,  their  relations  had 
been  of  the  tenderest  nature.  He  frequently  visited  the  cemetery, 
and  gave  him  most  interesting  reminiscences  of  those  buried  there, 
and  said  it  would  not  "be  long  before  the  speaker  would  have  to 
care  for  him  all  the  time ;  and  a  short  time  ago,  as  the  evening 
shades  were  falling,  he  was  laid  away,  leaving  only  pleasant  re- 
membrances. 

O.  B.  Hadwen  esteemed  it  a  privilege  to  add  a  word  to  what  had 
been  said.  In  one  sense  Mr.  Wilder  was  the  father  of  this  Society ; 
his  handwriting  is  inscribed  on  these  walls.  But  he  was  the  leader 
in  establishing  other  societies,  and  as  a  member  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  a  trustee  of  the  Agricultural  College,  and  in  other 
organizations,  his  record  is  unequalled  in  this  generation,  and  will 
go  down  to  generations  to  come. 

Robert  Manning  said  that  it  would  be  expected  of  one  so  long 
and  intimately  associated  with  Mr.  Wilder  as  he  had  been,  to  say 
a  few  words.  He  recalled  the  time  when  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Mr.  Wilder.  When  a  mere  boy  he  was  sent  with  his 
brother,  during  the  last  illness  of  his  father,  with  fruit  for  one  of 
the  exhibitions  of  this  Society,  of  which  Mr.  Wilder  was  then 
President,  and  they  were  introduced  to  him.  But  Mr.  Wilder  had 
been  a  friend  of  his  father's  and  his  name  had  been  a  household 
word  since  his  earliest  recollection.  With  the  late  Hon.  Benjamin 
v.  French  and  Hon.  Samuel  Walker  he  seemed  to  form  a  trinity 
of  horticulturists  who,  more  than  any  other  men,  represented  the 
Society  in  his  mind  before  he  became  actively  associated  with 
them ;  and  he  was  glad  that  one  of  them  had  been  spai'ed  to  us  so 
long.  He  had  hoped  that  Mr.  Wilder  might  live  to  the  meeting  of 
his  favorite  society,  the  American  Pomological  Society,  in  this  city 
in  September  next,  but  it  had  been  differently  and,  we  could  not 
doubt,  more  wisely  ordered.  Mr.  Wilder  himself  felt  deeply  the 
uncertainty  of  his  stay  until  that  time,  for  in  the  address  which  he 
prepared  for  the  meeting  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  in  September, 
1885,  after  expressing  his  regret  that  he  was  unable  to  be  there 
personally,  he  said  in  words  that  now  seem  prophetic,  '^  I  console 
myself  with  the  hope  that  you  will  accept  the  invitation  of  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  'Society  and  come  to  Boston  in  1887, 
when  I  may  be  permitted  to  lay  off  the  robes  of  office  with  which 
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yoa  have  so  long  hoL^ored  me,  unless  ere  that  time  I  shall  have 
been  clothed  with  the  robes  of  immortality,  and  gone  up  to  gather 
celestial  fruits,  which  ripen  not  in  earthly  climes/' 

One  of  Mr.  Wilder's  most  prominent  characteristics  was  the  •per- 
petual youth  which,  in  spite  of  the  infirmities  of  age,  he  carried 
with  him,  and  which  led  Governor  Long,  in  his  speech  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Fomological  Society  in  this  city  in  1881,  to 
speak  of  him  as  at  once  the  oldest  and  the  youngest  man  in  the 
State.  This  had  been  attributed  to  his  love  for  rural  pursuits ; 
but  the  speaker  thought  it  due  rather  to  his  kind  and  loving  heart, 
continually  overflowing  with  regard  to  everyone,  so  that  they  who 
had  known  him  but  a  short  time  felt  thai  in  his  death  they  had  lost 
a  dear  friend.  This  thought,  the  speaker  said,  had  been  better 
expressed  in  Whittier's  lines,  with  which  he  closed : 

**  To  homely  joys  and  loves  and  friendships 

Thy  genial  nature  fondly  clung ; 
And  so  the  shadow  on  the  dial 

Ran  back  and  left  thee  always  young. 

4>  *  4>  4>  4>  * 

Thy  greeting  smile  was  pledge  and  prelude 

Of  generous  deeds  and  kindly  words ; 
In  thy  large  heart  were  fair  guest-chambers 

Open  to  snnrise  and  the  birds. 

4>  4>  4>  4>  4>  4> 

O  friend !  if  thought  and  sense  avail  not 

To  know  thee  henceforth  as  thou  art, 
That  all  is  well  with  thee  forever 

I  trust  the  instincts  of  my  heart. 

Thine  be  the  quiet  habitations, 

Thine  the  green  pastures,  blossom-sown. 

And  smiles  of  saintly  recognition 
As  sweet  and  tender  as  thy  own. 

Thou  com'st  not  from  the  hush  and  shadow 

To  meet  us ;  but  to  thee  we  come. 
With  thee  we  never  can  be  strangers, 

And  where  thou  art  must  still  be  home ! " 

The  President,  in  putting  the  question  on  the  adoption  of  the 
memorial,  requested  that  it  be  done  by  a  rising  vote,  in  loving  and 
respectful  assent,  which  was  unanimously  complied  with. 
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O.  B.  Hadwen,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  PablicatioD  and 
Discussion,  read  the  annual  report  of  that  Committee,  which  was 
accepted.  Mr.  Hadwen  further  gave  notice  that  the  programme 
of  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  horticultural  subjects  was  read}'. 

The  following  appropriations,  previously  re<x)mmended  by  the 
Executive  Committee,  came  up  for  final  action  and  were  unani- 
mously voted,' viz. : — 

For  Prizes  and  Gratuities,  ....  $6,000 
Additional  for  Fruits,  on  account  of  the  meeting 

of  the  American  Pomological  Society,    .         .  500 

Additional  for  the  Flower  Committee,        .         .  300 

Additional  for  the  Flower  Committee,        .         .  154 


6,954 


For  the  Library  Committee,  for  the  purchase  of 
magazines  and  newspapers,  binding  of  books, 
and  incidental  expenses  of  the  Committee,     .  300 

For  the  same  Committee,  to  continue  the  Card 
Catalogue  of  Plates, 100 

For  the  Committee  on  Publication  and  Discus- 
sion,       250 

For  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  — this  sum 
to  cover  all  extraordinary  expenses  of  said 
Committee, 300 

For  the  same  Committee,  to  cover  the  deficiency 
in  the  appropriations  for  the  years  1884  and 
1885, 94.80 

The  President,  as  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee  had  appointed  George  W.  Fowle 
Treasurer  of  the  Society  and  Superintendent  of  the  Building,  and 
Robert  Manning  Secretary  and  Librarian  for  the  year  1887. 

On  motion  of  E.  H.  Hitchings  it  was  voted  to  amend  the  vote 
passed  on  the  11th  of  December,  1886,  concerning  the  award  of 
the  Society's  Silver  Medal  to  George  £.  Davenport,  so  as  to  pro- 
vide for  the  award  of  the  Appleton  Gold  Medal. 

It  was  voted  that  in  compliance  with  the  laws  of  the  Common- 
wealth  relating  to  agricultural  societies  a  prize  of  $10  be  offered 
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for  the  best  PlantatioD  of  Trees  for  Ship  Timber  for  the  year 
1887. 

On  motion  of  William  H.  Spooner,  it  was  voted  that  the  Exec- 
utive Committee  consider  the  subject  of  employing  experts  to 
award  the  prizes  at  some  of  the  larger  shows  of  the  Society. 

On  motion  of  Edward  L.  Beard,  it  was  voted  that  the  Executive 
Committee  report  the  most  feasible  method  of  limiting  the  number 
of  annual  members  of  the  Society. 

Francis  H.  Appleton  moved  that  a  committee  of  five  be  ap- 
pointed to  nominate  a  candidate  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  caused  by  the  death  of  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder. 
The  motion  was  carried  and  the  Chair  appointed  as  that  Committee 
Mr.  Appleton,  Warren  Heustis,  Benjamin  G.  Smith,  William  H. 
Hunt,  and  E.  H.  Hitchings. 

Mrs.  p.  D.  Richards,  of  West  Medford, 
having  been  recommended  by  the  Executive  Committee  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society,  was  on  ballot  duly  elected. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  January  8. 


Biographical  Sketch  op  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder. 

The  Committee  on  Publication  have  thought  it  best  to  insert  here  a 
short  biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  Wilder,  which  has  accordingly  been 
prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Society.  Several  such  sketches 
were  published  during  Mr.  Wilder's  life,  some  of  which,  especially 
that  in  the  '*  Biographical  Encyclopedia  of  Massachusetts  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,"  have  been  used  in  the  preparation  of  the 
following  memoir.  The  address  of  his  pastor  at  the  funeral  has 
also  afforded  assistance.  The  portrait  of  Mr.  Wilder  prefixed  to 
this  volume  was  contributed  by  his  family.  It  was  engraved  in 
1872. 

Marshall  Pinckney  Wilder  was  born  in  Rindge,  New  Hamp- 
shire, on  the  22d  of  September,  1798.  His  Christian  names  were 
given  in  remembrance  of  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  and  General 
Charles  Coteswortb  Pinckney,  both  prominent  Federalists  at  the 
time  of  his  birth.  His  father,  Samuel  Locke  Wilder,  was  a  nephew 
of  Samuel  Locke,  D.D.,  Pi-esident  of  Harvard  College;  he  held 
several  important  offices  in  the  town  of  Rindge,  and  was  also  a 
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Representative  in  the  Legislature  of -New  Hampshire  for  thirteen 
years.  His  mother  (Anna  Sherwin)  was  the  daughter  of  Jonathan 
Sherwin  of  Rindge,  grandfather  of  Thomas  Sherwin,  Principal  of 
the  Boston  High  School  for  more  than  thirty  years.  The  father 
was  of  Puritan  origin  and  Puritan  principles,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Rindge.  The  mother  was  en- 
deared to  her  family  and  friends  by  deep  piety  and  great  moral 
worth.  She  was  a  warm  admirer  of  the  beauties  of  nature  and 
doubtless  transmitted  religious  and  aesthetic  instincts  to  her  eldest 
son. 

Young  Wilder  was  sent  to  school  at  the  age  of  four  years,  and 
at  twelve  he  entered  New  Ipswich  Academy.  His  father  desired 
to  give  him  a  thorough  collegiate  education,  and  thus  to  prepare 
him  for  professional  life.  But  at  sixteen,  after  he  had  studied 
awhile  with  the  village  pastor,  having  the  choice  between  agricul* 
tural,  mercantile,  and  professional  life,  he  chose  to  be  a  farmer. 
His  father  carried  on  a  farm  in  connection  with  a  country  store, 
and  the  business  of  the  latter  increasing  Marshall  was  taken  into 
the  store,  beginning  at  the  lowest  round  to  ascend  the  mercantile 
ladder ;  but  he  soon  acquired  such  habits  of  industry  and  such 
mastery  of  detail  that  he  was  admitted  to  partnership  as  soon  as  he 
bad  attained  his  majority. 

The  country  town  did  not  afford  sufficient  scope  for  his  energies, 
and  in  1825  he  sought  and  found  a  larger  field  in  Boston.  He  con- 
ducted a  wholesale  business  in  West  India  goods  in  Union  Street, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Wilder  &  Payson ;  next  in  the  firm  of  Wilder 
&  Smith  in  North  Market  Street,  and  afterward  in  his  own  name  at 
No,  3  Central  Wharf. 

Id  1837  he  became  a  partner  in  the  dry  goods  commission  house 
of  Parker,  Blanchard,  &  Wilder,  in  Water  Street ;  the  style  being 
afterwards  changed  to  Parker,  Wilder,  &  Parker,  and  the  location 
to  Pearl  Street.  Still  later  it  was  changed  to  Parker,  Wilder,  & 
Co.,  in  Winthrop  Square,  where  the  firm  was  burned  out  in  the 
great  fire  of  November  9,  1872.  They  soon  however  resumed 
business,  and  through  all  the  checkered  fortunes  of  mercantile  life, 
and  in  all  the  commercial  crises  of  the  last  half  century,  Mr. 
Wilder  never  failed  to  meet  his  pecuniary  obligations.  At  the 
time  when  he  left  the  grocery  business  that  of  selling  domestic  dry 
goods  on  commission  was  a  new  one,  the  senior  partner  in  the 
new  firm,  Mr.  Isaac  Parker,  having  sold  the  first  bale  of  these 
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goods  ever  sold  on  commission  in  Boston ;  and  Mr.  Wilder  lived  to 
be  the  oldest  merchant  in  the  city  in  that  line  of  business.  His 
business  success  made  possible  all  his  wider  labors  for  the  good  of 
the  community. 

At  the  time  of  his  removal  to  Boston  Mr.  Wilder  was  a  husband 
and  a  father,  having  in  1820  married  Tryphosa,  daughter  of  Dr. 
Stephen  Jewett,  of  Rindge,  a  lady  of  great  personal  atlractions. 
She  died,  July  81,  1831,  while  on  a  visit  to  her  native  town,  leav- 
ing four  children.  On  the  29th  of  August,  1838,  he  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Abigail,  daughter  of  Captain  David  Baker,  of 
Franklin,  Mass.,  a  lady  of  education,  accomplishments,  and  piety. 
She  died  of  consumption  at  Aiken,  S.  C,  April  4,  1854,  leaving 
five  children.  His  third  marriage,  on  the  18th  of  September,  1855, 
was  to  Julia,  the  sister  of  his  second  wife,  a  lady  admirably  qual- 
ified to  console  him  and  diffuse  cheerfulness  through  his  dwelling, 
by  whom  he  had  two  sons.  Of  his  whole  family  of  fourteen 
children  only  five  survive  him.  No  man  ever  possessed  stronger 
affections,  and  notwithstanding  his  many  bereavements  no  man 
has  been  more  blessed  in  domestic  life  or  has  enjoyed  a  brighter 
and  happier  home. 

Mr.  Wilder's  horticultural  tastes  were  no  doubt  largely  inherited 
from  his  mother.  In  reply  to  an  inquiry  made  of  him  during  the 
last  year  of  his  life,  he  said  that  his  earliest  recollections  of  any 
interest  in  fruit  culture  were  when  he  assisted  his  mother  in  the 
care  of  the  garden  in  New  Hampshire.  There  were  then  apple 
orchards  in  the  town,  but  he  had  seen  only  one  pear  tree,  no  other 
than  a  wild  grape  vine,  only  the  common  red  currant,  the  wild 
strawberry  and  red  raspberry,  a  purple  plum,  some  small  red 
cherries,  and  peaches  raised  from  stones  brought  from  Massachu- 
setts. The  first  fruit  garden  he  ever  saw  was  about  seventy-five 
years  ago  —  that  of  Gardiner  Greene  in  what  is  now  Pemberton 
Square,  where  the  new  Court  House  is  now  erecting.  Here  he 
imbibed  inspirations  which  followed  him  through  life. 

Mr.  Wilder  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society  on  the  26th  of  June,  1830.  At  that  time  Gen.  H. 
A.  S.  Dearborn  was  President  of  the  Society,  and  Mr.  Wilder 
soon  became  intimately  associated  with  him,  the  Hon.  John 
Lowell,  and  other  leaaing  membera,  and  as  long  as  he  lived 
was  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  judicious  supporters  of 
the  Society.     The  sudden  death  of  his  first  wife  led  him  to  seek 
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the  retirement  of  the  country,  where  he  could  gratify  his  taste  for 
rural  life.  In  June,  1832,  he  purchased  the  residence  of  Governor 
Increase  Sumner,  known  as  '*  Hawthorn  Grove,"  on  the  corner 
of  Washington  and  Columbia  streets,  in  Dorchester,  and  there, 
after  having  given  a  suitable  time  to  business  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  he  devoted  all  his  leisure  hours  to  the  various  branches  of 
horticulture. 

His  zeal  and  energy  were  soon  manifested  at  the  exhibitions  of 
this  Society.  His  first  contribution  was  a  dish  of  Madeleine  pears, 
on  the  3d  of  August,  1833.  Probably  these,  as  well  as  Windsor, 
Double  Eyed,  and  Catherine  pears,  and  Green  Gage  and  Prince's 
Imperial  plums,  a  few  weeks  later,  were  from  trees  planted  by 
Governor  Sumner ;  but  his  contributions  also  included  new  flowers, 
which  were  doubtless  of  his  own  planting.  On  the  10th  of  August 
he  contributed  two  new  French  Roses ;  and  on  the  12th  of  October 
Dahlias,  Asters,  Chr3'santhemums,  Papavers,  and  Marigolds  —  all 
in  variety,  besides  a  long  list  of  other  flowers.  March  1,  1834,  he 
made  bis  first  exhibition  of  Camellias,  comprising  six  varieties ; 
and  a  week  later  had  eight  varieties,  besides  other  flowers.  July  24 
he  showed  new  dahlias,  carnations,  and  EscJischoltzia  Califomica 
flore  pleno;  the  last  "  a  new  and  very  beautiful  production,  which 
very  justly  excited  the  admiration  of  all  visitors  present  on  account 
of  its  being  produced  double  by  Col.  Wilder."  August  9  he  had  a 
variety  of  flowers  including  Lobelia  cardinalis^  L.  splendens^  and 
L.  falgens.  August  30  he  had  eleven  new  Dahlias  besides  other 
flowers,  and  on  the  13th  of  September  more  new  dahlias.  At  the 
Annual  Exhibition  in  Faneuil  Hall  (the  previous  annual  shows 
had  been  confined  to  the  dining  hall  where  the  anniversary  was 
celebrated)  he  was  one  of  the  largest  contributors,  especially  of 
dahlias  and  greenhouse  plants.  Such  were  the  beginnings  of 
his  contributions  to  the  object  lessons  in  horticulture  which 
this  Society  has  so  long  set  before  the  people,  and  these  contribu- 
tions went  on  increasing  in  quantity  and  value,  extending  over  a 
period  of  fifty-four  years,  and  ceasing  only  with  his  life,  the  last 
having  been  at  the  Chrysanthemum  Show  in  1886 — little  more 
than  a  month  before  his  departure  from  among  us. 

On  the  24th  of  October,  1835,  some  special  awards  were  made 
by  the  Horticultural  Society  to  several  gentlemen  who  had  been 
preeminent  in  forwarding  the  objects  of  the  Society.  These  tes- 
timonials consisted  of  pieces  of  plate  of  the  value  of  fifty  dollars 
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each,  suitably  inscribed,  one  of  which  was  given  to  Mr.  Wilder 
for  '^beautiful  exhibitions  of  Camellias,  Roses,  and  Dahlias,  em- 
bracing many  new  varieties  imported  by  him  from  Europe;** 
showing  that  he  was  already  recognized  as  a  leader  in  horticul- 
ture. 

July  2,  1836,  Mr.  Wilder  exhibited  fine  specimens  of  Oladiolus 
floribundua^  and  June  24,  1837,  a  plant  of  Oncidium  Jlexuosum 
which  had  at  one  time  ninety-seven  fully  expanded  flowers.  This 
was  the  first  orchid  reported  at  any  exhibition.  At  a  Geranium 
Show  on  the  28th  of  April,  1838,  the  best  display  was  made  by 
him.  At  the  Annual  Exhibition  that  year  he  had  a  magnificent 
Stanhopea  quadricomU.  At  this  time  the  taste  for  the  Camellia 
was  universal  and  the  collections  were  numerous,  comprising  every 
choice  variety  of  native  or  foreign  origin.  That  of  Mr.  Wilder 
stood  first,  there  having  been  added  to  it  within  a  year  twenty-one 
of  the  newest  varieties  from  China,  England,  Germany,  Belgium, 
and  Italy.  Bhododendron  arboreum  in  his  collection  exhibited 
nearly  one  hundred  flower  buds.  Among  the  rare  and  curious 
tropical  orchids  which  had  been  introduced,  a  dozen  or  more  species 
might  be  found  at  Mr.  Wilder's.  Of  these  Stanhopea  insignia^  a 
rare  and  curious  species,  produced  a  superb  inflorescence  exciting 
universal  admiration. 

The  Dahlia  was  at  this  time  the  favorite  autumnal  flower,  and 
very  extensive  exhibitions  were  held,  to  which  Mr.  Wilder  was  one 
of  the  largest  contributors.  His  displays  in  the  autumn  of  1839 
at  the  Annual  Exhibition  of  this  Society,  and  at  a  Special  Dahlia 
Exhibition  in  the  Conservatory  in  the  Public  Garden,  were  so  bril- 
liant that  some  of  the  admirers  of  this  gorgeous  flower  presented 
him  with  a  silver  vase,  bearing  an  appropriate  inscription  and  the 
motto  '*  ConsequUur  qtu>dcunque  petit  "  to  testify  the  pleasure  they 
had  received,  in  common  with  thousands  of  their  fellow-citizens  for 
several  years,  from  these  displays.  A  Special  Grand  Dahlia  Show 
was  held  on  the  23d  of  September,  1840,  continuing  four  days. 
Nearly  three  thousand  superb  blooms  were  displayed  on  this  occa- 
sion ;  besides  asters  and  other  annuals.  A  Premier  Prize  for  the 
best  six  dissimilar  blooms  and  a  prize  for  the  best  specimen  bloom 
were  both  taken  by  Mr.  Wilder.  The  other  prizes  were  in  two 
divisions ;  the  first  open  to  cultivators  of  more,  and  the  second  to 
cultivators  of  less,  than  two  hundred  plants.  Of  course  Mr. 
Wilder  was  in  the  first  division ;  the  highest  prizes  were  two  for 
the  best  twenty-four  dissimilar  blooms,  of  which  he  took  the  first. 
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On  the  19th  of  June,  1841,  Mr.  Wilder  exhibited  Clematis 
azurea  grandiflora^  a  fine  new  kind.  On  the  7th  of  August,  the 
High  Bush  Blackberry  (now  known  as  the  Dorchester)  was  exhib- 
ited b}'  Eliphalet  Thayer  of  the  town  from  which  it  took  its 
name.  This  was  the  first  of  the  improved  varieties  of  blackberry. 
That  afternoon  Mr.  Wilder  went  with  his  friend,  Cheever  Newhall 
of  Dorchester,  to  see  the  blackberries  growing  in  Mr.  Thayer's  gar- 
den, aud  he  was  afterwards  instrumental  in  disseminating  it.  The 
next  week  he  exhibited  the  first  of  the  Japan  Lilies,  now  so  ex- 
tensively cultivated.  It  was  the  LUium  lancifolium  album;  the 
plant  having  two  flower  spikes  on  which  were  eight  expanded 
flowers  and  ten  buds,  and  being  in  the  estimation  of  the  Commit- 
tee ^^  a  superb  plant."  It  was  not  discovered  until  about  ten 
years  later  that  these  lilies  are  hardy  in  this  climate. 

At  that  time  in  all  parts  of  Europe  and  America  new  varieties  of 
fruits,  plants,  and  trees  were  continually  brought  into  existence  by 
the  hand  of  the  skilful  gardener.  The  vanity  or  the  ignorance  of 
the  originators  of  many  of  these  new  varieties  led  them  to  over- 
rate their  value.  Differences  of  soil  and  climate  also  render  such 
productions,  which  may  be  of  the  greatest  value  in  one  country,  of 
less  in  another.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  these  accumu- 
lations should  be  tested  in  regard  to  their  intrinsic  value  and  their 
adaptation  to  our  soil.  This  work  Mr.  Wilder  set  himself 
to  perform,  so  far  as  he  might,  for  his  own  gratification  and  for 
the  benefit  of  the  community.  Especially  had  the  pomologists  of 
Belgium  and  other  European  countries  been  busy  in  producing 
from  seed  new  varieties  of  the  pear,  and  the  desire  on  the  part  of 
several  cultivators  near  Boston  to  test  these  new  varieties  was  so 
great  that  it  was  described  by  A.  J.  Downing  as  a  ^'  pear  mania." 
Here  again  Mr.  Wilder's  zeal  and  energy  were  exerted  until  the  pear, 
in  his  orchard  of  twenty-five  hundred  trees  and  eight  hundred  va- 
rieties, became  as  noted  as  the  camellia  in  his  conservatory.  At 
the  exhibition  of  the  American  Pomological  Society  in  this  city  in 
1873,  he  placed  on  the  tables  404  varieties  of  pears.  Of  this 
fruit  alone  he  tested  over  1200  varieties,  while  grapes,  cherries, 
plums  and  small  fruits  were  tested  on  such  smaller  scale  as  was 
appropriate.  Among  the  magnificent  prizes  which  were  the  re- 
sults of  these  untiring  labors  was  the  Anjou  pear,  so  widely 
renowned  at  the  present  time,  which  was  first  shown  by  Mr. 
Wilder,  at  the  Annual  Exhibition  in  1844.     He  continued  to  intro- 
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duce  new  pears  after  others  had  ceased,  exhibiting  the  Souvenir 
du  Congr^s  and  the  Assomption  in  1873.  The  Weigela  rosea  was 
exhibited  bj  his  gardener  in  full  bloom  on  the  19th  of  April,  1851, 
and  was  described  as  an  "exquisite  hardy  shrub."  At  the  An- 
nual Exhibition  in  1854,  Mr.  Wilder  showed  a  finely  grown  speci- 
men of  Claims  discolor^  interesting  not  only  for  its  rare  beauty  but 
as  the  harbinger  of  the  infinite  variety  of  ornamental  leaved 
plants  now  so  generally  cultivated  and  admired.  In  1874  he  ex- 
hibited the  hardy  and  valuable  Azalea  mollis.  The  last  year  of 
his  life  he  took  prizes  at  the  Annual  Exhibition  of  this  Society  for 
Pears  and  native  Grapes,  and  for  Chrysanthemums  at  the  Chrys- 
anthemum Show;  and  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Bay  State  Agricul- 
tural Society  he  placed  on  the  tables  a  hundred  varieties  of  Pears 
and  twenty  of  native  Grapes. 

We  might  go  on  with  multiplied  instances  of  fruits  and  flowers 
introduced  to  our  gardens  by  Mr.  Wilder's  zeal,  but  those  men- 
tioned must  serve  as  specimens.  He  did  not,  however,  content 
himself  with  introducing  the  productions  of  others,  but  diligently 
endeavored  to  produce  improved  fruits  and  flowers  in  his  own 
houses  and  grounds.  His  first  attempt  was  with  his  favorite 
flower,  the  Camellia,  and  resulted  in  producing,  among  others, 
those  two  fine  varieties.  Camellia  Wilderi  and  C.  Mrs.  Abby 
Wilder.  These  were  first  exhibited  before  the  Society  on  the  15th 
of  February',  1846.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  that  the 
original  plant  of  C.  Wilderi  and  all  the  stock,  except  a  single 
graft,  were  destroyed  by  a  fire  in  Mr.  Wilder's  greenhouse  on  the 
16th  of  April,  1841.  The  graft  was  remote  from  the  hottest  part 
of  the  house  and  further  protected  by  a  sort  of  bell-glass,  so  that 
the  variety  was  fortunately  saved.  Over  five  hundred  seedling 
camellias  in  varioue  stages  of  growth  were  destroyed  by  this  fire. 
Camellia  Mrs.  Abby  Wilder  has  produced  curious  sports,  which 
have  been  made  into  permanent  varieties  by  ^^  fixing  the  graft." 
One  of  these.  Camellia  Grace  Sherwin  Wilder,  is  known  in  England 
as  the  Queen  of  Beauty. 

As  soon  as  he  had  introduced  the  Japan  Lilies  he  commenced 
hybridizing  them,  and  in  1846  exhibited  seedlings  from  them. 
May  12, 1848,  he  exhibited  a  fine  seedling  rhododendron,  a  hybrid 
between  R.  campanulatum  and  R.  Catawbiense,  The  seedling 
strawberry  which  bears  his  name  —  a  cross  between  the  Hove}' 
and  La  Constante  —  is  well  known  as  of  the  finest  quality.     Of 
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the  many  seedling  pears  raised  by  bim  perhaps  the  best  is  that 
named  for  his  son,  Eddie  Wilder.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Society 
on  the  10th  of  March,  1883,  he  exhibited  two  Chinese  Azaleas  in 
flower  at  two  years  from  seed.  Many  who  knew  him  in  recent  years 
will  remember  the  camcFs  hair  pencil  which  he  always  carried  in 
his  pocket  to  transfer  the  pollen  in  cross-fertilizing.  As  in  other 
departments  of  horticulture,  his  labors  in  this  branch  ceased  only 
with  his  life ;  at  the  Strawberry  Show  in  1886  he  presented  two 
seedling  varieties,  the  Dorchester  and  Omega,  which  gave  promise 
of  much  value  as  late  varieties.  And  now  that  he  has  gone  we 
remember  his  earnest  exhortations,  particularly  in  his  addresses 
before  the  American  Pomological  Society,  to  produce  improved 
varieties  of  fruit  from  seed,  and  especially  to  cross  well  chosen 
varieties  with  that  purpose.  Among  his  many  horticultural  ex- 
periments those  made  to  determine  the  best  method  of  ripening 
and  preserving  fruit  should  not  be  omitted.  For  this  purpose  he 
built  several  fruit  houses,  on  different  principles.  Besides  his 
original  researches,  he  availed  himself  of  the  wisdom  of  others  and 
collected  a  valuable  library  of  horticultural  and  agricultural  books, 
and  also  books  on  history  and  other  subjects  in  which  he  was  in- 
terested. 

Mr.  Wilder's  services  to  the  Horticultural  Society  extended  be- 
yond the  support  of  its  exhibitions  b}'  contributing  to  them  the 
newest  and  choicest  products  of  his  garden  and  greenhouses. 
His  executive  ability  and  business  tact  were  freely  given  to  aid  in 
the  administration  of  its  affairs.  A  most  important  service  was 
rendered  to  it  by  him  when,  on  the  6th  of  December,  1834,  he 
made  a  motion  ^^  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  consider  the 
expediency  of  disposing  of  the  interest  of  the  Society  in  the  Gar- 
den and  Cemetery  of  Mount  Auburn  to  the  proprietors  of  lots  in 
the  Cemetery,  and  report  the  conditions  on  which  a  conveyance 
shall  be  made  if  the  committee  deem  the  measure  advisable ; " 
and  as  a  member  of  the  committee  appointed  in  pursuance  of  this 
vote  succeeded,  by  his  conciliatory  efforts,  after  several  exciting 
meetings  had  been  held,  in  effecting  nn  arrangement  which  has 
proved  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  Society  ;  giving  it  a  financial 
standing  above  that  of  any  other  horticultural  society  in  the  world. 
He  felt  that  the  position  occupied  by  him  was  fraught  with  great 
difficulties,  for  though  then  a  comparatively  young  man  he  was 
placed  in  opposition  to  Judge  Story,  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
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mittee ;  whose  sympathies  were  wholly  with  the  proprietors  of  lots. 
When  the  report  of  the  Committee  was  adopted  by  the  Society 
Mr.  Wilder  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  carry  it 
into  effect ;  and  when  in  1858  Dr.  Bigelow,  then  President  of  the 
Proprietors  of  Mount  Auburn,  desired  a  conference  with  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society  while  some  of  those  who  had  been  acquainted 
with  the  subject  from  the  beginning  were  still  living,  to  adjust 
amicably  certain  differences  that  had  gradually  arisen,  Mr. 
Wilder  was  one  of  the  Committee  on  the  part  of  the  Society. 
The  marble  bust  of  Mr.  Wilder  by  Henry  Dexter,  presented  to 
the  Society  by  Charles  O.  Whitmore,  March  31,  1863,  was  in- 
tended by  the  donor  to  commemorate  Mr.  Wilder's  services  to  the 
Society,  and  particularl}'  those  in  connection  with  Mount  Auburn. 

Mr.  Wilder  was  Vice-President  of  the  Society  in  1839  and  1840 ; 
and  President  from  1841  to  18(8,  holding  that  office  longer  than 
any  other  who  has  filled  it.  Great  energy,  unwearied  persever- 
ance, and  much  skill  and  tact  are  necessary  in  the  executive  officers 
of  such  a  society  to  maintain  its  influence,  meet  its  large  ex- 
penses, and  justify  the  public  expectation  in  regard  to  it.  All 
these  qualities  were  singularly  united  in  him.  Soon  after  becom- 
ing President  he  commenced  the  measures  which  resulted  in  the 
erection  of  Horticultural  Hall  on  School  street,  believed  to  be  the 
first  building  ever  erected  by  a  horticultural  society  for  its  own 
use.  The  corner  stone  was  laid  by  Mr.  Wilder,  who  delivered  an 
appropriate  address,  on  the  14th  ef  September,  1844  ;  and  the 
building  was  dedicated  on  the  15th  of  May,  1845.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Building  Committee  of  the  present  Horticultural 
Hall. 

It  was  during  Mr.  Wilder's  presidency,  in  1842, 1845,  and  1848 
that  the  Triennial  Festivals  of  the  Society  were  held.  No  more 
brilliant  ^^e«  than  these  had  ever  been  held  in  Boston,  and  those 
who  knew  Mr.  Wilder  in  his  later  years  will  remember  how  he 
loved  to  recall  that  in  1845  the  festival  (in  Faneuil  Hall)  was  at- 
tended by  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  who  had  that  morning  arrived  in 
Boston  after  a  five  years'  residence  as  minister  of  the  United 
States  at  the  court  of  St.  James ;  Hon.  Caleb  Cushing,  who  had 
just  returned  from  his  embassy  to  China ;  and  many  other  distin- 
guished guests,  including  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  who  asked  per- 
mission of  the  President  to  introduce  to  the  assembly  the 
venerable  widow  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  the  daughter  of  Gen. 
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Philip  Schuyler,  who  sat  on  the  right  hand  of  the  President.  An 
engraved  representation  of  the  festival  in  1848  (also  at  Faneuil 
Hall)  was  published  in  the  "  Horticulturist "  for  November  of 
that  3'ear,  and  copied  into  the  "  Flore  des  Serres." 

It  was  also  during  Mr.  Wilder's  presidency  that  the  imperial 
octavo  Transaotioms  of  the  Society,  with  colored  plates  of  fruits 
and  flowers  by  the  best  artists,  were  publi-^hed,  much  in  the  style 
of  the  '^Transactions  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,"  from 
which  the  idea  was  doubtless  taken.  Three  numbers  were  pub- 
lished, making  one  volume. 

On  the  28th  of  July,  1848,  aft^er  a  correspondence  with  other 
societies  in  regard  to  the  expediency  of  holding  a  national  con- 
vention of  fruit  growers,  Mr.  Wilder,  as  Chairman  of  a  Commit- 
tee of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  in  connection 
with  similar  committees  of  the  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and 
New  Haven  Horticultural  Societies  and  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
of  the  American  Institute  of  the  City  of  New  York,  beaded  a  call 
for  such  a  convention,  which  accordingly  met  on  the  10th  of  Octo- 
ber, in  New  York.  This  measure  proved  to  be  of  an  importance 
not  anticipated  at  that  time ;  for  this  American  Congress  of  Fruit 
Growers,  as  it  was  styled,  consolidated  in  1849  with  the  North 
American  Pomological  Convention  which  held  its  first  meeting  at 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  September  1, 1848,  (the  united  societies  being  known 
as  the  American  Pomological  Congress)  has  effected  more  for  the 
advancement  of  pomology  than  any  other  association  in  the  world  ; 
and  its  publications  have  become  a  standard  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject. On  the  organization  of  the  American  Congress  of  Fruit 
Growers  Mr.  Wilder  was  chosen  President,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  year,  when  owing  to  a  death  in  his  family  he  was 
unable  to  be  present  at  the  meeting,  held  the  office  of  President  of 
the  American  Pomological  Society  (the  name  adopted  in  1852) 
until  his  death.  This  was  perhaps  the  best  loved  by  him  of  all 
the  many  associations  with  which  he  was  connected.  The  ad- 
dresses which  the  By-Laws  of  the  Society  require  the  President  to 
deliver  at  the  biennial  sessions  were  punctually  prepared  by  him 
and  form  a  series  of  great  interest. 

On  Mr.  Wilder's  retirement  from  the  Presidency  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  at  the  close  of  the  3'ear  1848  be  was  presented  with 
a  silver  pitcher  and  salver  of  the  value  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars, as  a  testimonial  of  the  appreciation  by  the  Society  of  his  services 
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as  President.  Bat  his  interest  in  the  management  of  the  Society 
did  not  cease  with  that  event.  By  virtue  of  the  office  of  President 
he  had  been  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  from  1841  to 
1848,  and  he  continued  to  be  a  member,  either  as  an  Ex-President 
or  by  election,  until  his  death,  and  no  one  was  more  constant  and 
punctual  in  attending  its  meetings  than  he.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Flowers  in  1837  and  1838 ;  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Library  in  1838,  1839,  and  1840,  and  Chairman 
in  1842  ;  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Synonymes  of  Fruits 
from  1844  to  186c  ;  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  from 
1849  to  1858,  and  with  the  exception  of  one  year  a  member  from 
that  time  until  1866.  He  was  also  frequently  appointed  on  im- 
portant special  committees.  By  his  will  he  bequeathed  to  the  So- 
ciety, as  a  fund  to  perpetuate  his  memory,  the  sum  of  one 
thousand  dollars ;  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  awarded  in  prizes 
for  the  improvement  of  the  Pear  and  the  Grape. 

Mr.  Wilder's  interest  in  agriculture  and  labors  to  promote  its 
improvement  were  hardl}'  less  than  those  in  horticulture.  The 
first  organized  effort  in  which  he  joined  in  this  behalf  was  on  the 
first  Saturday  in  April,  1840,  when  several  gentlemen  who  felt 
that  nothing  is  so  conducive  to  right  thinking  as  good  eating 
and  drinking  met  at  the  Exchange  Coffee  House  to  form  a  club 
to  dine  together  monthly  for  conversation  and  the  interchange  of 
opinions  relating  mainly  to  agriculture.  This  association  was 
named  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Club,  and  its  meetings  have 
been  held  regularly  until  the  present  time.  The  first  President 
was  Cheever  Newhall,  who  continued  in  that  position  until  his 
death  in  1878,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Wilder,  whose  in- 
cumbency alsoVas  terminated  only  with  his  life.  It  was  around 
this  social  board  that  many  of  the  projects  for  the  advancement  of 
agriculture  in  which  Mr.  Wilder  took  a  leading  part  were  dis- 
cussed and  brought  into  shape.  The  first  of  these  was  the  Nor- 
folk Agricultural  Society,  formed  in  February,  1849,  when  he  was 
chosen  President.  In  his  first  address  before  this  Society  he 
urged  the  importance  of  agricultural  education  —  the  first  general 
effort  for  the  promotion  of  this  interest  in  our  country'.  Governor 
Briggs,  Lieutenant  Governor  Reed,  Daniel  Webster,  Edward 
Everett,  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Ex-Go vemor  Lincoln  of  Massachu- 
setts, Ex-Governor  Hill  of  New  Hampshire,  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  Josiah  Quincy,  Sr.,  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  Gen.  H.  A.  S. 
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Dearborn,  Horace  Mann,  and  many  others  of  national  reputation 
were  among  his  hearers.  This  effort  ultimately  bore  fruit  in  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College.  He  was  President  of  this  So- 
ciety for  twenty  years  and  on  his  retirement  was  constituted  Honor- 
ary President  in  acknowledgment  of  his  services.  In  February, 
1886,  Henry  O.  Hildreth,  for  many  years  Secretary  of  the  Norfolk 
Agricultural  Society,  presented  a  complete  set  of  the  ''Transac- 
tions "  of  that  Society  to  the  library  of  the  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society,  in  memory  of  Mr.  Wilder's  twenty  years*  presi- 
dency. 

The  next  of  Mr.  Wilder's  plans  for  the  promotion  of  agricul- 
riculture  was  the  establishment  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Agriculture.  A  large  meeting  of  delegates  was  held  in  response 
to  an  invitation  from  him  as  President  of  the  Norfolk  Agricultural 
Society  and  from  other  agricultural  societies  in  the  State ;  the  Massa- 
chusetts Central  Board  of  Agriculture  was  organized ;  he  was 
elected  President,  and  retained  that  office  until  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  became  a  department  of  the  State  government.  Up 
to  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  the  senior  member  of  the  Board. 

In  1852,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Agriculture,  he  prepared  a  circular  calling  a  national  convention 
of  agriculturists  at  Washington.  A  meeting  was  held  in  that  city 
on  the  24th  of  June,  1852,  in  which  twenty-three  States  were  rep- 
resented by  one  hundred  and  fifty  delegates.  The  United  States 
Agricultural  Society  was  organized,  and  Mr.  Wilder  was  chosen 
President.  He  held  this  office  for  six  years,  and  on  his  resigna- 
tion a  silver  tea  service  of  the  value  of  two  hundred  and  fift}' 
dollars  was  presented  to  him.  At  the  next  annual  meeting  the 
large  gold  medal  of  honor,  valued  at  one  hundred'  and  fifty  dol- 
lars, and  bearing  the  inscription,  ''  Awarded  to  the  Hon.  Marshall 
P.  Wilder,  Founder,  First  President,  and  Constant  Patron,"  was 
unanimously  conferred  upon  him.  This  medal  he  bequeathed  to 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society.  Much  was  done  by  the 
United  States  Agricultural  Society  through  its  meetings,  publica- 
tions, and  exhibitions  of  horses  and  other  live  stock,  implements, 
and  farm  products  to  improve  the  agriculture  of  our  country,  until 
the  approach  of  the  civil  war  put  an  end  to  its  operations. 

In  1858,  as  a  result  of  Mr.  Wilder's  efforts  in  behalf  of  agri- 
cultural education,  the  Massachusetts  School  of  Agriculture  was 
incorporated,  and  he  was  elected  President.     It  was  intended  to 
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locate  the  school  at  Springfield ;  but  as  Congress  soon  afterwards 
granted  land  to  each  State  for  an  agricultural  college  the  necessity 
for  the  school  was  obviated.  In  1863  the  Massachusetts  Agricultu- 
ral College  was  incorporated,  and  lie  was  named  as  its  first  trustee. 
In  1871  he  delivered  the  address  on  the  graduation  of  the  first 
class  from  that  institution,  and  at  the  Commencement  in  1878  he 
had  the  honor  of  conferring  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  on 
twenty  young  gentlemen  who  were  also  its  graduates. 

Mr.  Wilder's  labors  for  the  good  of  the  community  were  not  con- 
fined to  his  favorite  pursuits  of  agriculture  and  horticulture.  In 
1»59  he  presided  at  the  first  public  meeting  in  relation  to  the  col- 
location of  several  scientific  institutions  on  the  Back  Bay  lands, 
where  the  splendid  edifices  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  His- 
tory and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  now  stand. 
Of  the  latter  institution  he  was  one  of  the  founders,  a  Vice-Presi- 
dent, and  Chairman  of  its  Society  of  Arts. 

In  January,  1868,  he  was  unanimously  elected  to  the  office  of 
President  of  the  New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society, 
made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Ex-Governor  John  A.  Andrew; 
which  he  held  until  the  time  of  his  own  death.  At  each  annual 
meeting  he  delivered  an  appropriate  address.  In  his  first  ad- 
dress he  urged  the  importance  of  procuring  a  suitable  building  for 
the  Society,  and  in  1870  a  Committee,  of  which  he  was  Chairman, 
was  appointed  to  carry  out  this  object.  Mr.  Wilder  devoted  more 
than  three  months  to  the  work  of  soliciting  funds  for  this  par- 
pose,  and  raised  more  than  fortj^-four  thousand  dollars,  with  which 
the  building  No.  18  Somereet  street  was  purchased  and  adapted  to 
the  purposes  of  the  Society.  A  little  later  he  raised  a  fund  the 
income  of  which  is  devoted  to  paying  the  librarian,  and  a  year  or 
two  before  his  death  a  further  sum  for  enlarging  the  building, 
making  a  total  of  nearly  eighty-four  thousand  dollars,  secured  by 
him  for  promoting  the  objects  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Wilder  was  one  of  the  twelve  representative  men  selected 
to  receive  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  the  banquet  given  in  his  honor 
on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Boston  in  1860.  He  was  also  one 
of  the  United  States  Commissioners  to  the  Universal  Exposition 
at  Paris  in  1867,  where  he  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Horticulture  and  the  Cultivation  and  Products  of  the 
Vine.  While  in  Europe  he  visited  many  of  the  prominent  horti- 
culturists in  England,  France,  and  Belgium  whom  he  had  previ- 
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ously  known  by  correspondence  ;  also  examining  the  most  noted 
gardens,  and  inquiring  into  the  state  of  horticalture.  From 
Europe  he  hastened  home  to  preside  at  the  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Pomological  Society  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  Early  in  1869, 
with  a  few  horticultural  friends  he  made  a  tour  in  the  South  in  the 
hope  of  meeting  the  members  of  the  Pomological  Society  in 
some  of  the  Southern  States  whom  he  had  not  seen  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  civil  war,  but  also  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
the  resources  of  that  part  of  our  country  and  the  state  of  horti- 
culture there.  An  account  of  this  tour  was  published  by  him  in 
"Tilton's  Journal  of  Horticulture."  In  1870  with  a  larger 
party  he  made  a  journey  to  California,  chiefly  to  examine  the  or- 
chards, vineyards,  and  gardens,  as  well  as  the  more  important 
native  trees  and  plants  of  that  State.  The  results  of  the  observa- 
tions of  these  tourists  were  published  in  the  "  Rural  New  Yorker  " 
and  in  ^'Tilton's  Journal  of  Horticulture."  They  were  also  em- 
bodied in  a  lecture  by  Mr.  Wilder  which  he  delivered  before  sev- 
eral audiences. 

In  politics  Mr.  Wilder  took  comparatively  little  interest.  Mul- 
titudes of  other  men  stood  ready  to  serve  the  State  politically, 
but  few  could  serve  it  as  he  has  done  in  his  chosen  walks  of  use- 
fulness. In  1889  he  was  induced  to  serve  as  a  representative  in 
the  Legislature  for  the  town  of  Dorchester  during  a  single  term. 
Ten  years  afterward  he  was  elected  a  member  of  Grovernor  Briggs's 
Council,  and  in  the  year  following  a  member  and  also  President  of 
the  State  Senate,  where  he  was  active  in  promoting  the  cause  of 
agricultural  education.  Once  he  stood  on  the  brink  of  a  public 
career,  that  would  have  robbed  us  of  many  a  gracious  service  and 
would  surely  have  invaded  the  order  and  peacefnlness  of  his  life. 
Whatever  ambition  he  may  have  had  for  political  advancement,  in 
later  yeara  he  felt  that  it  was  better  that  it  had  not  been  gratified, 
for  he  had  served  his  fellow  men  more  effectually  and  enjoyed  life 
more  than  if  it  had  been. 

The  military  title  of  Mr.  Wilder  was  due  to  his  natural  procliv- 
ity to  military  pursuits  —  probably  a  hereditary  tendency.  The 
earliest  ancestor  to  whom  the  family  has  been  traced  was  Nicholas 
Wilder,  a  chieftain  in  the  army  of  the  Earl  of  Richmond  who 
fought  and  won  the  battle  of  Bos  worth  in  1485.  Mr.  Wilder's 
ancestors  rendered  meritorious  services  to  their  country  in  the  In- 
dian wara,  in  the  Revolution,  and  in  Shays's  insurrection.  The  warm 
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blood  and  courageous  daring  of  the  old  Paritan  warriors^  exhibited 
in  many  sanguinary  encounters  with  dusky  and  lighter  colored 
foes  of  the  forest  and  sea-coast,  had  been  traosmitted  to  him. 
Opportunities  for  the  display  of  hereditary  qualities  in  actual  war- 
fare were  wanting,  but  the  pomp  of  preparation  supplied  the  lack. 
At  an  early  age  he  took  a  keen  interest  in  military  affairs,  at  six- 
teen was  enrolled  in  the  militia  of  New  Hampshire,  and  at 
twenty-one  was  commissioned  as  Adjutant.  He  organized  and 
equipped  the  Rindge  Light  Infantry,  and  was  chosen  its  Captain. 
At  twent3'-five  he  was  elected  Lieutenant  Colonel  and  at  twenty- 
six  was  commissioned  as  Colonel  of  the  Twelfbh  regiment.  Soon 
after  his  removal  to  Boston  he  joined  the  Ancient  and  Honorable 
Artillery  Company  ;  and,  after  having  been  nominateil  four  times 
and  as  frequently  declining  the  honor,  in  1857  he  accepted  the 
command. 

This  artillery  corps  is  the  only  offspring  of  the  Royal  Artillery 
Company  of  London,  founded  in  1537  and  commanded  by  the  va- 
rious sovereigns  of  England.  Colonel  Wilder  entered  into  an 
interesting  correspondence  with  Prince  Albert,  then  in  command, 
sending  to  him  a  copy  of  the  history  of  the  Boston  Company,  and 
receiving  in  return  an  elegant  copy  of  Highmore's  History  of  the 
Royal  Artillery  Company.  At  the  two  hundred  and  nineteenth 
anniversary,  in  1857,  Prince  Albert  was,  on  motion  of  Colonel 
Wilder,  elected  a  special  honorary  member,  and  at  the  anniversary 
in  1878  the  present  Commander  of  the  corps,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
was,  at  the  instance  of  Colonel  Wilder,  made  a  special  honorary 
member  as  his  father  had  been,  twenty-one  years  before. 

On  the  7th  of  November,  1849,  a  festival  of  the  Sons  of  New 
Hampshire  was  celebrated  at  Boston.  The  Hon.  Daniel  Webster 
presided  and  Mr.  Wilder  was  Vice-President.  The  association 
again  met  on  the  29th  of  October,  1852,  to  attend  the  funeral 
of  Mr.  Webster.  On  this  occasion  the  Legislature  and  other  cit- 
izens of  New  Hampshire  were  received  at  the  Lowell  depot  and  ad" 
dressed  by  Mr.  Wilder  in  behalf  of  the  sons  of  that  State  resident 
in  Boston.  The  "  Sons  "  celebrated  their  second  festival  Novem- 
ber 2,  1853.  Mr.  Wilder  occupied  the  chair  as  President  and  de- 
livered one  of  his  most  able  and  eloquent  addi^esses.  They 
assembled  again  June  20,  1861,  to  receive  and  welcome  the  New 
Hampshire  regiment  of  volunteers ;  and  escorted  them  to  Music 
Hall,  where  Mr.  Wilder  addressed  them  in  a  patriotiQ  speech  ap- 
propriate to  their  departure  for  the  field  of  battle. 
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The  two  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  settlement 
of  Dorchester  was  celebrated  on  the  14th  of  July,  1855.  The 
orator  of  the  day  was  Edward  Everett.  The  central  tablet  of  the 
great  pavilion  bore  the  inscription  "  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Day.  Blessed  is  he  that  tarneth  the  waste  places 
into  a  garden  and  maketh  the  wilderness  to  blossom  as  a  rose." 

Mr.  Wilder  was  a  member  of  man}^  horticultural  and  agricul- 
tural societies  in  this  and  foreign  lands.  He  was  elected  a  cor- 
responding member  of  the  Ro3'al  Horticultural  Society  of  London  ; 
a  corresponding  member  of  the  Soci^t^  Nationale  d'  Horticulture  de 
France,  at  Paris ;  an  honorary  member  of  the  Soci^t^  Centrale  d' 
Horticulture  du  D6partement  de  la  Seine-Inf^rieure,  at  Rouen  ;  a 
corresponding  memberof  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Useful 
Arts  and  Auxiliary  Sciences,  at  Frankfort  on  the  Main ;  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Royal  Histoiical  Society  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Heraldry  and  Gen- 
ealogy, at  Pisa,  Italy.  In  1877  he  received  the  degree  of  Ph.  D. 
from  Dartmouth  College  and  in  1884  that  of  LL.  D.  from  Roan- 
oke College.  Mr.  Wilder's  eightieth  birthday  was  celebrated  by  a 
dinner  given  him  at  the  Parker  House,  and  on  his  eighty-fifth 
birthday  a  larger  company  met  at  the  same  place  to  testify  their 
respect  and  love  for  him.  An  account  of  this  celebration  was 
published  in  book  form.  On  his  eighty-eighth  (and  last)  birthday 
a  similar  gathering  was  held  at  ^^  Taft's,"  at  Point  Shirley,  at  the 
invitation  •of  Benjamin  C.  Clark,  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  Club,  an  occasion  which  will  long  be  remembered  by 
all  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  present. 

Mr.  Wilder  received  all  the  Masonic  degrees,  including  the 
thirt3'-third,  the  highest  and  last  honor  of  the  Fraternity. 

As  a  writer  and  public  speaker  Mr.  Wilder  was  fluent,  forcible, 
and  popular.  His  published  writings  consist  largely  of  agricul- 
tural, pomological,  and  historical  addresses.  On  the  2d  of 
March,  1878,  he  presented  to  the  library  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society  a  handsomelj*  bound  volume  of  addresses 
and  speeches  relating  to  agriculture  and  horticulture,  which  form 
a  most  interesting  memorial  of  him.  Other  similar  memorials  in 
the  library  have  been  already  mentioned  in  this  sketch.  One  of 
his  most  important  literary  productions  was  a  sketch  of  "  The 
Horticulture  of  Boston  and  Vicinity,"  prepared  for  the  fourth  vol- 
ume of  the  '•*'  Boston  Memorial  Series,"   the  materials  of  which 
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he  collected  and  arranged  when  eightj-three  years  old.  It  waa 
also  published  in  pamphlet  form,  and  a  cop3*  was  presented  b}*  him 
to  the  library  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 

But  we  must  bring  this  brief  memoir  to  a  close,  for  if  we  were 
to  pursue  the  subject  and  chronicle  all  Mr.  Wilder's  labors  for  the 
advancement  of  agriculture  and  horticulture,  all  the  manifesta- 
tions  of  confidence  reposed  in  him  in  public  and  private  relations, 
and  all  the  honors  bestowed  upon  him  we  should  not  have  a  page 
for  other  matter. 

As  might  have  been  foreseen,  Mr.  Wilder  died  in  the  harness. 
Until  within  a  shoii;  time  no  man  enjoyed  life  more  than  he  or 
clung  to  it  more  strongly,  but  after  the  death  of  his  wife  in  No- 
vember, 1885,  he  desired  to  depart  and  be  with  her.  On  Saturday 
the  4th  of  December,  1886,  he  attended  the  meetin^i:  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society  and  afterwards  presided  at  the  dinner  of  the 
Agricultural  Club.  He  was  somewhat  fatigued  and  during  the 
next  week  a  cold  causing  rheumatism  confined  him  to  his  bed  for 
a  day  or  two.  After  this  he  improved,  and  on  the  morning  of 
Wednesday,  the  15th,  the  librarian  of  the  New  England  Historic 
Genealogical  Society  called  and  talked  with  him  about  the  annual 
address  which  Mr.  Wilder  was  to  deliver  before  that  society  the 
next  month,  and  which  he  had  already  finished.  The  next  morn- 
ing he  felt  still  better,  rising  at  his  usual  hour  and  taking  break- 
fast with  the  family.  He  transacted  a  little  business  with  his  son 
Edward,  signed  a  letter,  and  talked  cheerfully  with  the  physician 
when  he  came.  The  doctor  inquired  in  regard  to  his  rheumatism 
and  Mr.  Wilder  replied  that  it  was  all  gone,  then  pressed  his  hand 
to  his  heart  and  in  an  instant  was  dead. 

**  Thus  with  no  fiery,  throbbing  pain, 

No  cold  gradations  of  decay, 
Death  broke  at  once  the  vital  chain, 

And  freed  his  soul  the  nearest  way." 

The  funeral  was  at  the  Second  Congregational  Church  in  Dor- 
chester, on  Sunday,  the  19th  of  December,  at  2  o'clock.  Until 
within  the  last  two  or  three  years  Mr.  Wilder  had  been  a  regular 
attendant  at  this  church,  and  in  1883  he  presided  at  the  seventy- 
fifth  anniversary  of  its  organization  and  delivered  an  address. 
For  twenty-five  years  he  was  Chairman  of  its  Board  of  Assessors, 
and  for  nearly  half  a  century  presided  over  meetings   of  various 
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kinds  in  connection  with  the  parish.  The  central  part  of  the 
house  was  reserved  for  the  funeral  party  and  for  the  representa- 
tives of  the  numerous  organizations  with  wbich  Mr.  Wilder  had 
been  connected.  Besides  tbe  Committee  appointed  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural  Society  to  attend  the  funeral  other  members 
were  present,  and  the  New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society ^ 
the  New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  the  Hamilton 
National  Bank,  the  Home  Savings  Bank,  the  Ancient  and  Honor- 
able Artillery  Company,  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, and  the  Masonic  fraternity  were  represented.  Almost  every 
individual  in  the  large  assembly  had  known  and  loved  him  as  a 
friend. 

A  private  service  was  held  at  his  residence,  and  at  the  close  the 
casket  was  borne  to  the  hearse  by  four  men  who  had  been  in  his 
employment  for  many  years.  At  the  church  the  exercises  consisted 
of  singing  of  some  of  bis  favorite  hymns,  reading  of  the  Scriptures, 
prayer,  and  an  appropriate  and  appreciative  address  by  Rev. 
Edward  N.  Packard,  pastor  of  the  church.  Besides  the  points 
which  we  have  mentioned  in  this  sketch,  he  spoke  of  Mr.  Wilder's 
strong  religious  bent,  inherited  from  a  godly  ancestry,  and  of  his 
constant  and  generous  support  of  the  Gospel  and  of  all  good 
works  to  which  the  church  lent  her  hand.  In  his  horticultural 
pursuits  he  sought  Nature  and  listened  and  watched  for  the  foot- 
steps of  the  benevolent  Deity,  walking  still  in  the  garden  in  the 
cool  of  the  day. 

The  interment  was  in  Mr.  Wilder's  lot  at  Forest  Hills  Ceme- 
tery, where  his  last  two  wives  and  several  of  his  children  had 
been  buried. 

The  life  of  Mr.  Wilder  is  a  striking  instance  of  what  an  indi- 
vidual may  accomplish  by  industry,  indomitable  perseverance,  and 
the  concentration  of  his  intellectual  powern  upon  one  great  object. 
With  him,  it  was  that  of  raising  the  standard  of  terraculture  to  a 
higher  rank  among  the  great  pursuits  of  a  nation.  No  ordinary  tal- 
lent,  no  turn  of  mere  good  fortune,  could  ever  have  placed  him  in  the 
high  position  he  attained  as  a  public  benefactor.  But  back  of  all  his 
mental  endowments  he  had  a  strong  constitution  and  sound  phy- 
sical health,  the  foundation  of  which  was  doubtless  laid  while  work- 
ing on  the  New  Hampshire  farm.  Without  these  he  never  could 
have  performed  such  labors  as  he  did. 
Among  his  qualifications  for  usefulness  his  executive  tact  was 
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remarkable.     As  a  presiding  officer  over  deliberative  bodies  be 
was  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.     At  all   times  and   places 
but  especially  in  such  public  positions,  his  dignified  and  command- 
ing presence  aided  essentially  in  enabling  him  to  effect  the  objects 
which  he  desired  to  attain.     His  personal  influence  has  been  suflS- 
cient  to  magnetize  manj^  a  half-dying  form  into  active  life.     And 
this  strong  personal  characteristic  was  especially  remarked  among 
his  friends.     No  one   approached  him  in  doubt,  in  despondencjs 
or  in    embarrassment,  and   left  him   without  a  higher  hope,    a 
stronger  courage,  and  a  manlier  faith  in  himself.     It  is  impossible 
that  any  man  should  perform,  single  handed,  the  various  labors 
we  have  recounted,  but  Mr.  Wilder's  magnetic  personal  influence 
was  such  that  he  drew  to  his  aid   men  who  were  surprised  and 
pleased  at  the  quantity  and  excellence  of  the  work  they  came  to  per- 
form under  his  leadership,  and  which  without  him  would  have 
remained  undone.     And   such   coadjutors  were  always  rewarded 
with  his  hearty  appreciation  of  their  services.     That  he  himself 
loved  the  praise  of  men  his   friends   all  know,  for  he  admitted  it 
with  a  freedom  which  disarmed   all   criticism,  but  while  desiring 
the  approbation  of  his  fellow  men  he  sought  it  only  by  seeking  to 
deserve  it.     There  are  benefactors  of  their  race  whose  usefulness 
is  not  discovered  until  they  are   gathered  to  their  fathers.     More 
fortunate  than   these,  Mr.  Wilder  lived  to  be  appreciated.     He 
was  surrounded   with   prosperity;   his   path  was  one  of  peace; 
sweet  odors  were  on  every  side.     It  was  a  pleasant  sight  to  behold 
this  patriarch  at  the  rooms  of  the  Horticultural  Society  on  Satur- 
days, receiving  the  tributes  of  affection  and  respect  of  his  friends 
and  returning  all  their  love,  and  it  is  pleasant  now  to  recall  it. 

His  instincts  were  conservative.  At  his  eightieth  biii;hday  fes- 
tival his  pastor.  Rev.  James  H.  Means,  D.D.,  testified  that  he 
was  always  a  peacemaker,  and  we  trust  that  he  has  received  the 
blessing  promised  to  such.  A  striking  trait  of  his  character  was 
prominently  exhibited  in  always  discovering  something  to  admire, 
to  cherish,  and  to  encourage  in  everybody  and  everything.  He  did 
with  his  might  what  his  hand  found  to  do,  and  inherited  to  the  full 
the  family  trait  of  not  leaving  unfinished  what  he  had  begun.  While 
cultivating  his  grounds  and  introducing  new  seeds,  trees,  and 
plants,  he  was  doing  all  he  could  to  instil  into  the  public  mind  a 
taste  and  love  for  rural  labors,  and  to  elevate  the  rank  and  posi- 
tion of  those  engaged  in.  the  honorable  employments  of  the  farm 
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and  garden.  He  spared  no  expense,  he  rested  from  no  labors,  in 
bis  desire  to  effect  this  object.  He  not  only  by  his  zeal,  industry, 
and  ability  conferred  lasting  benefits  on  his  native  country,  but  by 
his  careful  researches  in  hybridization  and  fruit  culture  he  laid  the 
horticulturists  of  all  nations  under  obligations  to  him.  Through 
the  institutions  which  he  founded  his  service  to  men  becomes  self- 
perpetuating,  but  the  world  which  he  made  a  different  one  to  us  is 
different  to  us  since  his  departure. 


BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  January  8,  1887. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'clock, 
Vice-President  Benjamin  G.  SadciTH  in  the  chair. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Gardens  was  read 
by  John  G.  Barker,  Chairman,  accepted,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Publication. 

Francis  H.  Appleton,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  appointed  at 
the  last  meeting  to  nominate  a  candidate  for  the  vacancy  in  the 
Executive  Committee  caused  by  the  death  of  Hon.  Marshall  P. 
Wilder,  reported  the  name  of  Edward  L.  Beard.  The  report  was 
accepted  and  Mr.  Beard  was  unanimously  elected. 

Edward  L.  Beard  moved  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of 
members  of  the  American  Pomological  Society,  to  cooperate 
with  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  of  this  Society  in  regard  to 
the  meeting  of  the  former  Society  in  this  city  in  September  next. 
The  subject  was  postponed  until  the  next  meeting. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  January  15. 

MEETING  FOR  DISCUSSION. 

The  Pbopaqation,  Planting,  and  Grouping 

OF  Native  Trees. 

By  LBTi  W.  RU88SLL,  President  of  the  FrankUn  Society,  ProYidence,  B.  L 

It  will  be  my  endeavor  in  this  paper  to  present  some  of  the 
more  important  observations,  facts,  and  impressions  which  my 
recreations  among  the  native  forest  trees  of  New  England  have 
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afforded  me.  It  will  soon  be  seen  that  I  do  this  not  as  a  special- 
ist in  any  department  of  arboreal  study.  Neither  can  I  speak 
from  an  extensive  practice  as  a  tree  grower,  for  I  have  been  little 
more  than  a  looker-on  in  that  work.  But  it  will  be  my  purpose  to 
emphasize,  and  to  stir  into  activity,  some  of  the  better  thoughts 
and  intentions  which  must  have  occurred  to  you,  concerning  our 
notably  rich  and  beautiful  sylvan  growth.  And  could  I  succeed 
in  making  more  practical  the  desire  which  the  members  of  this 
So  ciety  undoubtedly  feel  to  preserve  and  propagate  our  friendly 
trees,  with  a  view  to  the  protection  of  our  lands,  and  the  adorn- 
ment of  our  homes  and  highways,  the  main  object  of  this  hour 
would  be  accomplished. 

Incidental  remarks,  onlj,  will  be  made  about  trees  in  forest 
masses  ;  for  notwithstanding  the  vast  importance  of  this  subiect, 
involving  as  it  does  the  welfare — the  very  existence  indeed— of  our 
country  as  a  habitable  region  of  the  globe,  its  present  considera- 
tion would  encroach  too  much  upon  the  main  purpose  of  this  occa- 
sion. But  leaving  this  phase  of  arboreal  study,  we  would  like  to 
inquire  about  trees  as  they  relate  to  our  homes ;  as  they  shield  us 
f^om  the  storms,  and  from  the  desiccating  glare  of  our  summer's 
sun ;  as  thej'  lend  their  grateful  shade  to  suburban  and  country 
highways  ;  or  as  they  lure  us  to  the  leafy  by-paths  of  the  woods, 
and  as  they  give  their  delightful  charm  to  our  landscapes  wher- 
ever we  walk  or  ride  among  the  picturesque  hills  of  New  England. 
We  would  like  to  know  how  to  make  more  and  better  use  of  this 
goodly  source  of  beauty,  of  comfort,  and  emphatically  of  health, 
so  lavishly  provided  for  us  in  the  native  tree  growth.  Speaking 
generally,  we  have  hardly  begun  to  appreciate  the  value  to  us  of 
the  arboreal  gi'owth  of  our  land.  Said  an  educated  and  observant 
Scotchman  to  me  (he  was  a  successful  horticulturist  also) — "  I 
am  amazed  at  the  indifference  of  your  people  to  the  variety  and 
wonderful  beauty  of  j'our  native  trees  and  shrubs.  Your  nursery- 
men and  landscape  gardeners  are  trying  to  grow  those  of  foreign 
nativity,  at  a  cost  of  many  failures  and  disappointments,  when 
there  are  better  kinds  all  about  them  at  home." 

That,  and  more,  is  true.  We  have  many  of  the  finest  repre- 
sentatives of  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  different  genera  of  trees  and 
shrubs  indigenous  to  climates  like  our  own  that  can  be  found  any- 
where in  the  world.  There  are  in  the  little  State  of  Massachusetts 
about  as  many  native  species  of  trees  fit  for   timber,   shade, 
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and  adornment  as  are  found  in  all  the  different  countries  of 
Europe  taken  together.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  regard 
ancestral  England  as  richer  in  native  tree  growth  than  New  Eng- 
land. This  impression  we  gather  largely  from  British  and  Scottish 
authors,  especially  the  poets.  Much  has  been  written  by  them 
about  the  forest  parks  of  Britain,  and  numbers  of  her  grand  old 
oaks  and  sycamores  have  a  written  history  running  back  over  the 
centuries,  even  to  Ihe  days  of  which  only  tradition  speaks.  From 
the  time  of  the  Druids,  whose  worship  recalls  to  us  the  words 
of  Bryant,  '*  The  groves  were  God's  first  temples,"  and  down  to 
the  present  da}',  the  British  people  have  loved  the  woods.  With 
the  inheritance  of  their  literature,  and  to  a  large  extent  their  traits 
of  character,  we  have  naturally  something  of  their  veneration  for 
the  forests — something  of  their  regard  for  individual  trees.  The 
destructive  improvidence  which  naturally  accompanied  the  neces- 
sary felling  of  the  woods,  by  the  early  settlers  of  New  England,  to 
meet  the  demand  for  tillage  and  grazing  lands,  is  now  being  fol- 
lowed, tardily  indeed,  but  we  hope  effectually,  by  intelligent  efforts 
to  repair  the  losses  thus  caused.  The  indifference  to  the  beaut3^ 
the  usefulness,  the  educating  influence  of  single  trees,  groups,  or 
hedge-rows,  which  was  engendered  in  our  New  England  ancestors 
by  their  view  that  all  trees  were  but  a  hindrance  to  the  purposes 
of  agriculture,  is  gradually  giving  place  to  a  recognition  of  their 
sesthetic  as  well  as  economic  value.  So  we  are  now  ready  to  in- 
quire what  our  native  arboreal  growth  affords ;  and  what  species 
are  best  adapted  for  special  purposes  and  different  localities. 

According  to  George  B.  Emerson,  in  his  Report  on  the  Trees 
and  Shrubs  of  Massachusetts,  there  are  at  least  forty-five  species 
of  deciduous  trees,  indigenous  to  the  state,  which  generally  reach 
a  height  of  from  thirty  to  a  hundred  feet.  There  are  also  ten 
conifers,  growing  to  an  equal  size.  All  of  the  latter  are  ever- 
greens, except  the  larch. 

Of  the  deciduous  trees,  four  species  are  maple,  three  ash,  four 
birch,  four  hickory,  two  cherry,  two  elm,  four  poplar,  nine  oak, 
and  there  is  one  of  each  of  the  following :  —  birch,  chestnut, 
butternut,  black  walnut,  linden  or  basswood,  tulip,  hornbeam, 
hop-hornbeam  or  lever- wood,  button  wood,  sassafras,  nettle-tree, 
and  hackberr}'.  Besides  these  trees  there  are  of  shrubs,^  or  small 
trees,  one  maple,  one  birch,  two  cherry,  and  two  oak. 

The  conifers  are  composed  as  follows :  one  hemlock,  two  other 
spruces,  two  balsam  fir,  three  pine,  one  juniper,  and  one  larch. 
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This  great  variety  may  be  accounted  for  by  reference  to  the 
marked  differences  in  the  soils,  features  of  surface  (including  ele- 
vation), and  exposures  of  different  localities. 

From  such  an  abundance,  then,  the  tree  planter  may  take  his 
choice.  He  can  find  some  tree  in  the  list  to  produce  almost  any 
effect  of  sylvan  growth  that  he  may  desire.  He  can  find  trees 
adapted  to  any  locality,  from  a  rocky  hill-top  to  a  bog;  to  any 
texture  of  soil,  from  shifting  sands  to  the  stiffest  clay.  A  few  of 
these  trees  are  already  approved  favorites,  among  them  the  Maples. 

The  Rock  or  Sugar  maple,  Acer  saccharinum^  is  the  best  of 
this  genus.  It  is  a  handsome  tree  from  the  start,  stately  and  well 
balanced  in  maturity.  Its  foliage  affords  deep  and  cooling  shade 
in  summer,  and  is  gorgeous  as  the  sunset  clouds  in  autumn.  It 
will  bear  more  mutilation  and  ill  usage  and  still  thrive  than  almost 
any  other  tree.  As  a  wayside  tree,  in  exposed  localities,  it  has 
few  if  any  superiors,  it  being  always  erect,  even  where  the 
wind  has  the  fullest  sweep.  As  a  pasture  shade  for  cattle,  it  is 
peculiarly  well  adapted.  No  better  work  can  be  done  for  the 
many  bare,  open  grazing  lots  all  over  >iew  England  than  to 
plant,  here  and  there,  for  shelter  and  shade,  groups  or  single  trees 
of  this  kind.  They  would  not  only  give  great  comfort  to  the 
grazing  stock,  but  please  the  eye  by  their  scenic  beauty.  For 
windbreaks,  these  trees,  in  single  or  double  rows,  are  well  adapted, 
although  the  white  pine  will  insure  this  purpose  more  effectually 
and  in  less  time. 

As  a  rule,  it  is  a  mistake  to  transplant  these,  or  in  fact  any 
other  trees,  from  the  woods ;  where  they  grow  tall  and  slender. 
Even  if  they  are  severely  topped,  it  takes  them  years  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  their  changed  conditions,  if  indeed  they  live  at  all.  If 
naturally  grown  trees  are  used  for  transplanting,  they  should  be 
taken  from  hedge-rows  or  borders,  where  they  have  had  free  de- 
velopment in  sunlight  and  air.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  much 
better  to  take  nursery  grown  trees  for  transplanting  than  to  de- 
pend upon  seedlings  growing  naturally.  Nursery  trees  have  bet- 
ter roots,  more  shapely  tops,  and  if  not  too  thickly  massed  are 
more  hardened  to  the  weather  than  those  from  the  woods.  And 
every  farmer  should  have  his  nursery  of  forest  trees — and  his  boys 
should  have  the  larger  share  in  it.  There  is  nothing  about  the  old 
home,  not  even  the  well-sweep  and  the  bucket,  which  more 
endears  it  to  the  boys  when  grown  to  manhood  than  the  trees 
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which  they  helped  to  plant.  We  deplore  the  exodus  of  our  young 
men  from  the  New  England  homesteads  to  the  West  and  other 
parts  of  the  country.  If  we  would  keep  them,  we  must  make 
them  love  the  land  of  their  birth ;  and  I  believe  one  factor  in  doing 
this  is  to  attach  them  to  the  soil  through  the  practice  of  tree  plant- 
ing. 

The  Bed  maple,  Acer  rubrum^  also  known  as  the  Swamp  (and 
improperly  as  the  White)  maple,  is  in  my  judgment  too  little  es- 
teemed, as  a  tree  for  ornament  and  shade.  When  this  is  alter- 
nated with  the  rock  maple  the  two  kinds  form,  together,  a  far  more 
attractive  row  for  the  roadside  than  either  alone.  This  arrange- 
ment breaks  up  the  monotony  and  stiffness  of  a  row  of  one  kind 
only ;  and  gives,  especially  in  October,  that  mingling  of  gorgeous 
colors,  of  mellow  tints  and  shades,  so  characteristic  of  the  autumn 
foliage  of  these  trees.  A  fine  grouping  of  these  two  species  is 
sometimes  seen  in  nature  where  a  few  tall  rock  maples  form  the 
centre  of  the  group,  while  the  red  maples,  lower  in  stature,  are  clus- 
tered around.  The  red  maple  is  richly  worth  growing  near  our 
homes  for  the  brilliant  scarlet  blossoms,  which  precede  the  dainty 
leaves  that,  in  crimson  tints,  soon  follow.  This  tree,  although  oc- 
cupying with  us  many  tracts  of  low  and  swampy  ground  almost  to 
the  exclusion  of  other  trees,  thrives  well  on  high  lands  if  started 
from  the  seed  on  similar  ground.  But  an  almost  certain  failure 
will  be  the  result  of  setting  in  dry  ground  a  maple  or  any  other 
tree  taken  from  a  swamp. 

The' White,  Cut-Leaved,  or  Silver  maple,  Acer  dasycarpum,  is 
rare,  as  a  native,  in  Massachusetts.  It  grows  naturally  near 
streams,  which  it  is  frequently  found  overhanging ;  but  flourishes 
well  upon  the  streets  of  our  towns.  It  is  a  tree  of  rapid  growth 
and  graceful  ramification  of  limbs,  and  has  a  foliage  attractive  in 
form  and  cheering  in  the  silvery  sheen  which  it  shows  in  the 
breezes.  It  is  too  tender  a  tree  and  too  liable  to  be  broken  by  ice 
for  the  colder  hill  regions  of  this  State.  Numerous  variations  and 
"  sports  "  from  this  tree  are  propagated  by  nurserymen,  and  some 
of  them  are  notably  fine  for  the  lawn  and  for  special  ornamental 
purposes. 

The  Norway  maple,  Acer  platanoides,  a  large  spreading  tree  with 
deep  green  shining  leaves,  and  the  English  Sycamore  maple, 
A.  PaeudO'Platanus,  having  nauch  the  aspect  of  our  rock  maple,  are 
valuable  additions  to  our  natives ;  but  lack  the  beautiful  coloring 
displayed  by  the  latter  in  autumn. 
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The  Birches  deserve  more  attention  than  they  have  received  from 
tree  planters.  The  Black  birch,  Betida  lenta,  in  open  ground 
forms  a  statel}'  round-headed  tree,  and  its  numerous  slender,  finely 
divided  branches,  sometimes  drooping,  lend  gracefulness  to  its 
aspect.  Upon  the  borders  of  a  pond,  or  by  a  brook,  it  is  a  charm- 
ing tree,  its  sprays  often  touching  the  water. 

The  Yellow  birch,  Betula  excelsa^  rarely  has  the  opportunity  of 
developing  in  the  open  ground  ;  but  left  to  itself  it  is  a  tree  which 
limbs  low,  sending  out  a  large  number  of  long  lithe  branches 
forming  a  semi-orbicular  head  of  imposing  dimensions.  I  knew  of 
such  a  tree  that  came  up  from  a  crevice  in  a  ledge  of  rock,  and  in 
time  threw  out  huge  surface  roots,  which  grappled  the  rock  with  a 
Titan's  hold ;  until,  having  fed  from  soil  which  they  finallj*  reached, 
it  grew  to  a  spread  of  fifty  feet,  forming  in  summer  a  huge  mound 
of  foliage,  and  in  the  ice-storms  of  winter  a  crown  of  sparkling, 
dazzling  beauty,  which  even  in  my  boyhood  I  looked  upon  with 
admiring  wonder.     The  tree  was  cut  down  for  a  cord  of  wood  ! 

The  Paper  White  or  Canoe  birch,  Betula  papyracea^  reaches 
its  fullest  development  farther  north  than  Massachusetts.  Yet 
in  the  cooler  hill  regions  of  the  State  it  is  a  fine  tree ;  and  if 
planted  will  grow  well  even  much  farther  south.  In  the  open 
ground  it  develops  a  stately  head,  broadly  oval  In  outline,  with 
rich,  dark  green  foliage.  But  its  characteristic  beauty  is  seen  in 
the  forest  or  mingled  with  a  thicket  of  other  trees.  There  it  shoots 
up  with  a  straight,  slender,  milky  white  stem,  without  a  limb,  until 
it  overtops  its  companions  of  other  kinds  with  its  thick-ieaved 
head— one  of  the  neatest,  most  graceful  trees  of  the  New  England 
woods.  It  has  been  fitly  termed  '*  The  Lady  of  the  Forest."  For 
tree  grouping  it  is  one  of  the  best. 

The  Red  birch,  Betula  nigra,  is  rare  in  Massachusetts,  yet  num- 
bers of  them  are  found  upon  the  river  banks  for  several  miles 
above  and  below  Lowell.  This  tree  when  fully  developed  is  con- 
spicuous for  its  large,  dense  head  ;  formed  by  long,  slender,  some- 
what drooping  branches ;  a  fringe-like  spray  often  crowding  the 
larger  limbs  near  the  trunk.  It  is  also  noticeable  for  its  copper- 
colored  bark ;  the  outer  layers  upon  the  limbs,  and  upon  trunks  not 
too  old,  hanging  loosely  in  long,  ragged  strips.  Alone  or  among 
others  it  is  a  striking  tree,  and  one  of  the  best  for  growth  by 
quick-flowing  streams,  serving  at  once  to  hold  their  banks  and  to 
add  beauty  to  the  scene.     The  wood  is  also  valuable. 
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The  Little  Gray  birch,  Betula  popvlifoUa^  commonly  called 
White  birch,  is  associated  with  barrenness,  povert}',  and  neglect. 
Yet  its  fastigiate  style  of  branching,  its  Jaunty  catkins  in  early 
spring,  twirling  like  things  alive,  and  the  notable  beauty  of  its 
foliage  in  summer  should  recommend  it  to  our  favorable  regard. 
If  we  had  to  purchase  it  as  a  foreign  tree  we  shonld,  I  doubt  not, 
esteem  it  a  fine  acquisition  for  the  tree  border  or  the  lawn.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  one  of  nature's  restorers  of  worn  out  lands,  and  a  val- 
uable protective  '*  nurse  "  for  other  seedlings. 

The  birches  I  believe  are  deserving  the  attention  of  tree 
growers,  whether  planting  in  masses  for  fuel  and  timber,  or  for 
scenic  effect.  A  well  arranged  group  of  our  native  birches  would 
be  a  delight  to  any  lover  of  trees ;  and  planted  singly,  in  open 
grounds,  they  are  all  attractive. 

I  will  now  speak  of  the  American  or  White  Elm,  Ulmus  Amer- 
icana,  the  home  tree  of  New  England.  This  tree  combines  more 
of  the  qualities  which  we  admire  in  different  trees  than  any  other 
of  native  or  imported  origin :  qualities  which  seem  incompatible 
when  associated,  but  which  in  the  elm  harmonize  without  a  fault. 
Massiveness,  strength,  amplitude,  loftiness,  defiance  of  the  blasts ; 
yet  the  most  graceful  curves,  limbs  elastic  as  the  Indian  bow, 
pendent  spray,  light  and  lithe  as  the  willow  —  all  combine  in  one 
tree  —  a  magnificent  dome  of  sylvan  shade, 

'*  Fit  shrine  for  humble  worshipper  to  hold 
CommuDion  with  his  Maker/' 

The  English  elm,  Ulmus  carnpestris,  of  which  there  are  some 
noble  specimens  upon  Boston  Common,  has  some  but  not  all  of 
these  qualities.  The  poet  Gray,  in  his  Elegy,  speaks  of  "  those 
rugged  elms,"  a  term  fitly  applied,  for  in  the  distance  the  tree  has 
much  the  aspect  of  an  oak,  with  but  little  of  the  gentle  grace  of  its 
American  cousin. 

While  the  '*dome"  shape  seems  to  be  the  normal  type  of  the 
American  elm,  it  varies  greatly  from  this  in  certain  specimens. 
Some  are  far  more  drooping  in  habit  than  others;  and  their 
spread  as  compared  with  height  is  so  various  as  to  give  them,  in 
the  distance  at  least,  the  effect  of  different  kinds  of  trees.  Their 
varied  outline  suggested  to  Mr.  Emerson  the  following  distinctive 
terms  —  to  which  additions  might  be  truthfully  made:  the 
"  Dome,"  the  "  Vase,"  the  ''  Parasol,"  and  the  "  Plume."    I  am 
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sometimes  asked  whether  the  tendency  of  a  young  tree,  in  regard 
to  form,  can  be  discovered  early  enough  to  ensure  the  kind  desired 
for  planting;  also  whether  seeds  from  a  particular  variety 
will  produce  the  same  shape  in  its  progeny.  In  regard  to  the  first 
point,  the  tendency  for  the  decidedly  drooping,  or  weeping,  habit 
can  be  recognized  in  a  tree  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  high,  if  the  tree 
has  had  proper  space  for  development.  Concerning  the  second 
point,  we  have  the  testimony  of  experienced  nurserymen  that 
seeds  from  differently  shaped  trees  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  pro- 
duce the  same  forms.  The  ^^  Parasol "  form  is  plainly  the  result 
of  an  early  growth  among  other  trees  finally  removed,  leaving  the 
elm  alone,  by  which  great  height  is  made  before  the  sudden  expan- 
sion of  the  limbs  at  the  top.  The  ^^ Plumose"  variety  is  not 
common,  but  of  striking  effect  when  seen.  Some  regard  this  form 
as  the  result  of  injury  or  accident  occurring  when  the  tree  was 
3  oung,  while  others  think  it  the  effect  of  location.  Certain  it  is  that 
numbers  of  this  form  may  be  seen  in  nature  in  certain  low-ground 
localities ;  while,  again,  one  might  ride  for  miles  among  the  elms 
and  not  meet  with  one  of  this  habit.  The  plumose  tendency  can 
be  di-covered  before  the  tree  is  too  large  for  successful  removal. 

The  ^'  Fringed  "  elm,  which  usually  takes  the  ^^  Parasol "  shape,  is 
a  sample  of  what  nature  can  do  when  in  a  mood  for  sylvan  adorn- 
ment. I  do  not  care  to  reason  about  it  but  gratefully  accept  it  as 
one  of  the  most  charming  objects  of  our  New  England  landscapes. 

In  planting  elms,  two  things  should  b€  recognized :  that  they 
require  a  great  deal  of  space  for  full  growth,  and  that  they  are 
voracious  feeders,  the  roots  extending  at  least  twice  as  far  as  the 
limbs.  A  century  grown  elm,  overspreading  the  ample  dooryard 
of  one  of  our  old  New  England  homesteads,  is  a  magnificeut 
object ;  so  too  avenues  of  elms,  with  plentj'  of  room,  are  a  joy 
to  all  who  view  them  or  walk  beneath  them.  But  setting  them 
closely  together,  or  where  in  a  few  years  heading-in  or  other 
mutilation  or  entire  removal  will  become  necessary,  from  their 
interference  with  buildings  or  with  each  other,  is  a  mistake  often 
committed.  Plant  elms,  but  not  too  many  of  them,  nor  too  closely 
together. 

Of  the  other  trees  which  I  shall  notice,  time  will  permit  but  a 
brief  mention. 

The  Hickoiies  are  quite  abundant  in  central  and  southern  New 
England.     There  are  four  species  in  Massachusetts,  all  of  which 
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grow  within  a  few  miles  of  Boston.  They  can  best  be  grown  bj' 
presenting  those  which  are  self  planted.  They  spring  up  where 
nuts  are  dropped  by  squirrels,  among  rocks  and  in  out-of-the-way 
places,  where  nothing  else  of  value  would  grow.  There  they 
should  grow.  The  Bitternut  hickory,  Carya  amara^  however,  is  a 
fine  shade  tree.  It  is  a  wide  spreading,  symmetrical,  densel}' 
foliaged  tree.  The  Pig-nut  hickory,  C.  porcina,  has  a  well- 
balanced  cylindrical  top,  with  rich  foliage.  The  Mocker-nut,  C. 
tomentosa^  is  a  large  irregular  tree  of  not  much  beaut3\  The 
Shag-bark,  C  aXha^  is  a  tree  which  the  painters  like  for  the  pic- 
turesque effects  of  its  irregular  branching.  These  and  most  nut- 
bearing  trees  are  best  raised  by  planting  the  nuts  where  the  trees 
are  to  grow.  I  need  not  tell  the  skilful  nurseryman,  however,  that 
in  the  case  of  the  hickories,  oaks,  etc.  when  properly  treated  in 
the  nursery  by  transplanting  twice  at  least,  and  pruning  tap-roots, 
a  growth  of  fibrous  roots  will  be  secured  which  will  eusure  success 
in  a  final  transplanting. 

The  Oaks  are  among  the  most  important  trees  in  New  England. 
As  I  have  remarked,  there  are  at  least  nine  species  in  Massachu- 
setts which  grow  to  the  size  of  trees  ;  and  two  are  shrubs.  The 
smallest,  th**.  Chinquapin  oak,  Quercua  chinquapin,  grows  only  to 
a  size  sufficient  for  a  whipstick  or  a  cane ;  while  the  largest,  the 
White  oak,  Q.  alba^  in  size,  strength,  and  all  the  sturdy  qualities 
which  we  find  in  trees  is  truly  the  "  Monarch  of  the  Wood." 
But  the  destruction  of  our  oaks  (especially  of  the  white  oak) 
which  is  caused  in  supplying  the  demand  for  their  timber  is  greatly 
to  be  deplored.  It  takes  centuries  for  a  white  oak  to  attain 
mature  growth  ;  and  it  will  live,  a  grand  triumph  of  sylvan  strength 
and  beauty,  for  centuries  after  that.  Six  or  seven  miles  from 
Boston,  in  the  town  of  Belmont,  near  the  Waverly  station  on  the 
Fitchburg  Railroad,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  groups  of 
white  oaks  in  New  England,  and,  for  aught  I  know,  in  the  country. 
The}'  number  twenty  or  more,  and  are  scattered  over  five  or  six 
acres  of  ground.  Some  of  the  largest  grow  from  gravel  ridges 
which  Professor  Agassiz  reported  as  probably  the  terminal  moraine 
of  a  local  glacier.  Their  roots,  however,  feed  from  the  rich  allu- 
vial deposits  near  the  ridges ;  and  some  of  them  drink  from  the 
waters  of  Beaver  Brook.  Professor  Agassiz  was  interested  in 
these  trees,  and  I  am  told  estimated  the  age  of  the  largest,  then 
lying  partly  decayed  upon  the  ground,  to  be  eight  hundred  years. 
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Others,  still  standing,  are  probably  nearl}'  as  old.  By  the  lowest 
reasonable  estimate  they  must  have  been  growing  when  Columbas 
crossed  the  Atlantic ;  and  quite  well  grown  when  the  Pilgrims 
landed.  Most  of  these  trees  are  still  vigorous,  although  some  of 
the  largest  show  signs  of  decay.  A  few  such  venerable  oaks  are 
found  here  and  there  in  central  and  southern  New  England  ;  but 
year  by  year  they  are  becoming  rarer. 

At  this  point  let  me  ask  if  it  is  not  a  legitimate  and  praise- 
worthy object  for  this  Society  to  labor  for  that  education  concern- 
ing trees,  among  the  people,  which  shall  lead  to  a  recognition  of 
their  worth  beyond  their  mere  money  value  as  so  much  wood  or 
timber  ? 

Of  the  other  native  oaks  of  this  State,  the  Yellow-barked  or 
Black,  Quercus  tinctoria^  the  Red,  Q.  rtibra^  and  the  Scarlet,  Q. 
coccinea,  are  best  adapted  for  shade  and  ornament.  The  Black 
oak  is  one  ot  the  best  for  shade.  Standing  alone,  it  develops  a 
thick,  semi-orbicular  head,  with  deeply  cut  foliage  of  dark  shining 
green,  taking  shades  of  orange  in  autumn.  It  grows  rapidly  and 
will  flourish  in  poor  soil.  The  Scarlet  oak  is  a  fine  ornamental 
tree,  quick  growing,  with  an  airy,  open  head,  and  deeply  cut 
glossy  foliage.  Its  scarlet  tints  in  the  coloring  season  are  among 
the  most  brilliant  of  our  woods.  The  Red  oak  as  a  hardy  wa}'- 
side  tree,  adapted  for  the  cooler  parts  of  New  England,  should 
rank  with  the  rock  maple. 

The  Swamp  White  oak,  Quercus  bicolor^  from  its  frequent  appear- 
ance in  the  low  grounds  of  the  eastern  counties  of  Massachusetts, 
constitutes  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  region.  It  is 
here  a  tree  of  second  size,  of  narrow  breadth,  but  made  picturesque  . 
by  the  ragged  branchlets  thickly  crowded  upon  the  trunk  below 
the  main  limbs.  The  tree  seems  to  be  battling  with  the  elements, 
and  perfectly  at  home  in  doing  so. 

I  pass  to  another  nut-bearing  tree,  the  Beech,  of  which  we  have 
but  one  species,  FagiLS  sylvatica  var.  Americana,  of  native  growth. 
We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  the  beech  chiefly  as  a  forest  tree, 
and  no  forest  in  New  England  presents  more  points  for  admiration 
than  one  of  beech.  We  rarely  see  this  tree  fully  developed  in  open 
spaces,  as  when  young  it  seldom  escapes  the  browsing  of  the 
cattle;  but  when  fully  grown,  in  an  open  space,  it  is  a  wide- 
spreading,  symmetrical  tree.  Upon  near  approach  its  smooth 
bark,  long,  finely  divided  branches,  and  clean  appearance  through- 
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out  add  to  its  attractiveness.  It  roots  near  the  surface,  which 
renders  its  transplanting  when  young  easy ;  and,  if  done  with 
care,  successful.  I  have  seen  but  few  of  these  trees  set  purposely 
for  shade  and  ornament ;  but  these  were  fine  trees,  much  prized 
by  their  owners. 

The  Chestnut,  Castanea  vesca  var.  Americana  ^  is  the  lofliest 
of  our  deciduous  forest  trees.  Although  in  open  ground  it  is  a 
massive,,  imposing  tree,  yet  on  account  of  its  stiff  manner  of 
branching  and  formal  outline  it  hardly  commends  itself  for  home 
or  wayside  planting.  Its  place  is  in  pasture  grounds  or  in  waste 
corners  of  farm  lots.  There,  i|i  old  age,  when  broken  and  muti- 
lated by  winds  and  ice,  the  trunk  decayed  to  a  mere  shell  —  still, 
years  after,  bearing  as  in  youth  leaves,  blossoms,  and  fruit  —  it  is 
a  grand  and  picturesque  object,  which  excites  at  once  our  sympa- 
thy and  admiration. 

The  Tupelo,  Nyssa  mvltiflora,  is  one  of  the  rarer  trees  of  New 
England.  Its  habitat  is  in  swamps,  near  ponds  and  stagnant  pools, 
which  it  frequently  overhangs,  and  along  meadow  streams,  from 
which  localities  it  spreads  sparingly  to  higher  grounds.  In  its 
manner  of  growth  it  is  the  most  eccentric  of  our  native  trees. 
The  normal  type  of  its  outline  approaches  the  *' umbrella"  shape ; 
but  without  apparent  cause  different  specimens  run  into  a  variety 
of  grotesque  styles  of  ramification.  The  branches  usually  incline 
downwards,  but  without  curving ;  some  straight,  some  twisted ; 
some  long,  others  short.  The  main  branches  are  usuallj'  armed 
with  numerous  stiff  but  finely  divided  twigs,  from  trunk  to  tip. 
Occasionally,  in  open  ground,  may  be  seen  a  tupelo  perfectly  reg- 
ular in  outline  ;  the  closely  crowded  limbs  resting  upon  each  other, 
the  thick,  shining  foliage  covering  all  —  a  mound  of  deep  green, 
glossy  verdure.  Such  a  tree  is  a  gem  in  any  landscape.  The 
foliagd  in  autumn  is  the  most  brilliant  in  its  red  and  scarlet  dyes 
of  any  we  have  ;  and  it  is  the  earliest  in  coloring.  In  this  it  pre- 
cedes the  red  maple  by  from  one  to  two  weeks.  So  it  flashes  out 
from  among  soberer  trees,  often  in  gloomy  surroundings,  as  though 
consuming  in  its  own  flame.  Wilson  Flagg  says  that  this  tree  is 
one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  our  forest  in  autumn.  I  do  not 
think  that  it  responds  kindly  to  cultivation,  and  it  might  not  har- 
monize well  with  the  surroundings  of  artificially  ornamented 
grounds ;  but  in  the  wild  and  often  desolate  places  which  are  its 
native  haunts  it  should  delight  every  lover  of  sylvan  growth. 
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The  American  Hornbeam,  Carpinua  Americana^  is  a  small  tree 
with  foliage  resembling  that  of  the  black  birch ;  having,  in  the 
style  of  its  branching  and  the  smoothness  of  its  bark,  the  aspect 
of  the  beech.  Its  singularity  is  in  its  ridged  or  Anted  trunk,  and 
in  the  odd  appearance  of  its  fruit-sacs,  which  are  composed  of 
several  transformed  leaves  united  at  their  bases.  In  open  groand 
this  tree  makes  a  broad,  low,  leafy  head,  of  much  beauty.  It 
colors  finely  in  autumn,  presenting  a  mingling  of  rich  purples  with 
scarlet  and  crimson.  It  is  nowhere  common,  but,  in  small  num- 
bers, grows  by  streams  and  the  borders  of  damp  woods.  It  seems 
to  have  largely  escaped  the  notice  of  tree  culturists,  but  is 
decidedly  worthy  of  attention.  It  is  a  pretty  tree,  having  too 
the  merit  of  rarity. 

The  Hop -Hornbeam,  Ostrya  Virginica^  also  known  among  wood- 
men as  "Lever-wood"  and  "Iron- wood,"  belongs  to  another 
genus;  represented  in  this  country  by  one  species  only,  and  in 
Europe  by  one.  It  is  a  small  tree,  with  a  round  S3*mmetrical  head, 
having  in  its  fine  spray,  its  leaves,  and  the  color  of  its  bark  a  notice- 
able resemblance  to  an  elm.  It  is  striking  in  late  summer  from  its 
numerous  capsular  heads,  resembling  hops,  containing  the  seeds. 
This  tree  would  be  attractive  in  a  collection. 

The  Tulip  tree,  Liriodendron  tulipifera^  exhibits  the  nearest 
approach  among  our  natives  to  the  great  magnolias  of  the  South. 
It  is  a  tall,  stately,  quick  growing  tree,  with  a  strong  but  informal 
style  of  branching.  Its  leaves  are  beautiful  at  all  times,  and  its 
blossoms  are  its  special  charm  in  June.  The  tree  is  an  ornament 
to  any  grounds,  and  it  is  sufficiently  hardy  for  sheltered  localities 
in  Massachusetts.     It  is  quite  "  local"  in  its  native  growth. 

The  American  Nettle-tree,  Celtis  occtdentalis^  is  so  rare  in  this 
region  that  many  who  are  quite  familiar  with  forest  trees  have 
never  seen  it;  or  have  confounded  it  with  the  elm,  to  which  it 
bears  strong  points  of  resemblance.  It  is,  however,  a  much 
smaller  tree,  and  has  only  slightly  its  drooping  habit.  It  is  a 
hardy  tree,  persistent  in  its  growth,  whether  upon  the  sandy  sea- 
side or  in  the  crevice  of  a  dry  ledge.  Well  treated,  it  is  a  comely 
tree.  It  is  readily  distinguished  late  in  the  season  by  its  stone 
fruit,  with  a  thin  sweetish  pulp,  blue-black  in  the  autumn,  remain- 
ing upon  the  tree  through  the  winter. 

The  Hackberry,  Celtis  craasifolia,  is  with  us  a  still  rarer  tree 
than     C.   occidentalis    but    strongly   resembles   it.      A    careless 
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observer  would  probably  mistake  it  for  aa  elm,  unless  he  noticed 
the  stone-like  fruit  upon  it  in  autumn  and  winter.  It  is,  however, 
a  round-headed  tree,  completely  filled  with  small,  fastigiate 
branches.  Body  and  limbs  are  thickly  studded  with  corky  knots. 
It  is  a  singular  tree,  worthy  of  special  notice.  Massachusetts  is 
probably  its  northern  limit.  There  is  a  fine  tree  of  this  species 
near  the  canal  in  Lowell,  which,  with  a  few  smaller  ones  near  by, 
is  the  only  one  that  I  have  seen. 

I  must  pause  here  in  my  notice  of  our  native  deciduous  trees  ; 
having  reserved  time  for  but  brief  reference  to  our  native  ever- 
greens. In  the  central  parts  of  New  England  we  have  three 
species  of  native  Pines,  all  worthy  of  cultivation  for  use  and  orna- 
ment. The  White  pine,  Piniis  strohus^  is  a  handsome  and  useful 
tree  in  all  stages  of  its  growth.  Wherever  the  seeds  are  planted, 
by  nature  or  the  hand  of  man,  the  young  saplings  will  quickly 
cover  with  a  protective  garment  of  cheerful  green  even  bleak  hill- 
tops, sand  wastes,  or  neglected  gravel-pits.  For  a  complete, 
quick  growing  windbreak,  no  tree  equals  it.  Developed  singly,  or 
judiciously  grouped  with  other  species,  this  tree  produces  fine 
landscape  effects. 

The  Pitch  pine,  Pinus  rigida^  has  a  stiffness  and  often  scraggi- 
ness  in  its  aspect  in  open  ground,  which  makes  it  undesirable  as 
an  ornamental  tree.  But  its  usefulness  in  redeeming  sand  wastes 
and  its  fair  proportions  in  good  ground  should  secure  it  from  neg- 
lect \>y  the  tree  culturist. 

The  Red  pine,  Pintis  resinosa^  is  a  tree  of  pleasing  effects.  It 
reminds  one  of  a  pitch  pine,  but  is  in  every  prominent  aspect  a 
far  handsomer  tree.  It  grows  erect,  tall,  rather  slender,  with  its 
branches  in  distinct  whorls,  curving  slightly  upwards  towards  the 
ends.  A  marked  beauty  of  the  tree  is  seen  in  its  long  leaves, 
which  grow  in  twos,  and  are  grouped  in  distinct  "  brushes."  It  is 
of  quite  rapid  growth,  and  considering  its  fine  qualities  should  be 
highl}*  esteemed  as  an  ornamental  evergreen.  I  have  met  with 
fine  natural  clumps  of  this  species  in  the  northern  part  of  Middle- 
sex county,  Mass.  , 

The  three  species  of  Spruce  native  in  Massachusetts  are  found 
in  most  districts  of  New  England.  The  Black  spruce,  Abies 
nigra,  is  a  hardy  tree,  common  in  the  cooler  hill  I'egions.  It  has 
a  close  thick -leaved  head  of  symmetrical  conical  shape.  The  dark 
green  hue  of  its  foliage  gives  it  a  sombre  effect  when  viewed  by 
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itself ;  but  it  heigbtens  the  cheerfulness  of  other  trees  in  judicious 
grouping. 

The  White  spruce,  A,  aWa,  is  a  tree  often  mingled  in  the  same 
forest  with  the  black  spruce.  It  is  of  moderate  size,  slender  and 
more  tapering  than  the  black  spruce,  more  graceful  in  its  habits  of 
growth,  and  a  far  better  tree  for  ornamental  purposes.  It  is  highly 
recommended  by  nurserymen. 

The  most  beautiful  of  the  spruces  is  the  Abies  Canadensis^ 
usually  termed  the  Hemlock.  A  well  developed  tree  of  this 
species  combines  symmetry,  gracefulness,  and  a  certain  refined 
freedom  in  its  appearance  which  readily  charms  the  lover  of  sylvan 
beauty.  It  will  repay  critical  study.  It  is  hardly  reliable  for 
hedges,  but  fine  for  standard  growth.  In  nature  it  is  one  of  the 
greatest  charms  of  our  northern  woods. 

Our  native  Cedars  and  Junipers  and  our  American  Larch  are 
worthy  of  attention ;  but  at  this  time  I  am  compelled  to  omit 
further  mention  of  them. 

So  much,  then,  for 'what  remains  of  our  native  forest  growth 
for  the  protection  of  our  wind-swept  hills,  for  the  renewal  of  our 
desiccated  plains,  for  refreshing  shade  along  our  highways  and 
around  our  homes,  and  for  pleasing  landscape  effects  everywhere. 
We  do  not  meet  in  our  woods  that  luxuriant  growth  and  those  gor- 
geous blooms  which  distinguish  the  tropical  forests ;  but  the  variety 
in  habit  and  form  of  growth  among  our  native  trees,  and  the  deli- 
cacy and  beauty  of  their  foliage  afford  never-ending  delight  to 
those  who  have  been  led  to  note  their  attractions.  Said  a  friend 
to  me,  '*God  be  praised  for  the  beauty  of  an  oak  leaf!"  He 
spoke  well ;  and  he  might  have  multiplied  his  praises  a  thousand- 
fold, as  applied  to  all  the  varied  beauty  of  our  woods.  But  to  get 
the  best  of  a  thing  we  must  know  it  thoroughly ;  so  to  derive  the 
fullest  enjoyment  and  largest  benefit  from  our  trees  we  must  be 
led  to  know  them ;  to  see  wherein  they  are  useful,  picturesque, 
or  beautiful.  Emerson  says,  ^^A  tree  which  furnishes  a  cooling 
shade  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  house,  is  at  the  same  time  and  on 
that  account  its  best  ornament/'  So  people  should  be  educated 
to  recognize  the  fitness  of  various  trees  to  serve  different  purposes ; 
and  thus  their  value  and  beauty  will  grow  upon  them.  Hence  I 
say  that  back  of  all  the  planting  should  be  a  knowledge  of  the 
tree  itself;  of  what  it  is  going  to  be  and  to  do,  if  it  grow. 
Springing  up  before  us  at  almost  every  point,  as  we  walk  or  ride. 
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is  this  varied  and  choice  display  of  sylvan  beauty ;  yet  except  by 
a  few  it  is  unappreciated — because,  in  the  best  sense,  unseen  and 
unknown. 

Here  then  the  question  presents  itself:  How  shall  an  efficient 
interest  in  trees  be  excited  ?  and  how  shall  a  proper  recognition 
of  their  benefits  be  disseminated  among  the  people  ?  This  Society 
has  already  begun  an  effective  solution  of  this  problem  by  its 
official  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  as  seen  in 
previous  papers  and  discussions  relating  to  it.  But  allow  me  to 
suggest  that,  to  arouse  and  make  permanent  an  effective  interest 
in  this  subject,  we  should  begin  with  the  young.  It  is  our  desire  to 
save  the  land  from  the  desolation  of  deforestation,  to  preserve  the 
proper  balance  between  woodland  and  open  ground ;  and  this 
upon  every  man's  farm  as  well  as  upon  the  areas  of  states  and 
broader  sections.  We  should  wish  at  the  same  time  to  develop 
something  creditable  to  us,  as  an  educated  people,  in  the  scenic 
effects  and  rural  embellishments  of  which  our  sylvan  growth  is 
capable.  This  work  should  extend  along  the  line  of  many  years. 
Like  the  tree,,  it  should  be  perennial.  Let  the  hoy  begin  it,  and 
in  old  age  he  will  still  be  seen  with  a  spade  in  one  hand  and  a 
young  sapling  in  the  other,  planting  for  future  generations. 

I  have  now  come  to  the  point  of  asking  permission  to  indicate 
what  I  believe  to  be  an  effective  way  of  introducing  this  subject 
to  our  youth  ;  and  with  this  permission  I  will  read  a  few  paragraphs 
from  a  paper  upon  the  '*  Relation  of  our  Schools  to  Arbor  Day" 
which  it  was  my  privilege  to  present  before  the  teachers  of  Rhode 
Island  at  their  annual  meeting  in  October  last.  In  the  course  of 
the  paper  was  the  following: — ^' I  have  said  that  planting  trees 
upon 'Arbor  Day' is  well;  but  it  is  not  enough.  To  make  the 
best  of  Arbor  Day,  there  should  be  preparation  for  it ;  and  in  the 
schools  this  implies  something  to  be  done  all  along  the  school  year, 
of  which  this  is  the  crowning  day.  The  time  to  begin  this  is  in 
youth  ;  gradually  forming  a  habit  of  looking  upon  them  [the  trees] 
with  an  appreciative  eye ;  gaining  a  knowledge  of  them,  as  may 
be  done,  with  little  trouble ;  enjoying  them  in  their  growth,  in 
their  protection  and  their  shade,  and  as  lovely  and  picturesque 
objects  in  the  landscape.  But  what  can  the  pupils  of  our  public 
schools,  already  overburdened  with  studies,  learn  about  trees? 
Should  time  and  strength  be  taken  to  teach  this  subject? 

We  all  advocate,  I  doubt  not,  the  introduction  of  *  object  lessons ' 
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in  some  form  into  our  schools  ;  and  I  will  venture  to  assert  that  no 
more  interesting  material  for  such  lessons  can  be  found  than  may  be 
drawn  from  our  native  trees —  their  shape,  their  ramification,  the 
appearance  of  the  bark,  the  limbs,  the  buds,  the  leaves,  the  blos- 
soms, the  fruit,  and  other  things  which  relate  to  their  usefulness 
and  fitness  for  adornment.  It  is  profitable,  doubtless,  for  a  skilfal 
teacher  to  give  object  lessons  upon  crumbs  of  bread,  bits  of  glass, 
scraps  of  leather,  fragments  of  ore,  and  the  like.  But  a  lesson 
upon  some  common  forest  tree  might,  if  properly  managed,  give 
the  pupil  an  interest  in  that  tree  which  would  last  for  a  lifetime. 

There  is  a  strange  and  almost  unaccountable  ignorance  about 
trees.  Question  even  adult  people  upon  the  subject :  What  kinds  of 
trees  grow  about  us?  What  shapes  do  they  assume?  What  soils 
and  localities  are  they  adapted  to  ?  When  do  they  blossom  ?  What 
shapes  do  their  leaves  take  ?  How  can  different  species  be  distin- 
guished from  each  other?  What  trees  should  or  should  not  be 
planted  upon  the  streets,  and  why  ?  Where  should  a  rock  maple 
be  set?  a  red  maple?  a  white  maple?  Why  do  hundreds  of  trees 
set  in  public  parks  die  at  once  or  live  a  lingering  death  ?  How 
many  kinds  of  oaks  have  you  in  your  State  —  hickories,  birches, 
etc.  ?  Of  these  commonest  of  natural  objects,  that  furnish  you 
timber,  fuel,  shade,  fruit  —  that  shelter  you  f roip  the  blasts,  that 
give  that  incomparable  beauty  to  our  New  England  landscapes  — 
that  are  your  constant  friends  and  companions  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave  —  what  can  you  tell  about  them  ?  Try  a  few  of  these 
questions  and  see  what  answers  you  get ! 

I  grant  that  we  should  not  attempt  much  in  the  way  of  forestry 
study  in  our  schools  ;  little  or  nothing  which  would  add  to  the  task 
work  of  the  pupils.  But  I  will  indicate  a  few  things  which  I  think 
may  and  should  receive  attention,  in  this  ^  object  lesson'  work,  and 
in  preparation  for  an  intelligent  and  effective  use  of  Arbor  Day : 

First.  Call  attention  to  fine  trees,  easily  observed  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  school-room,  or  in  the  village,  or  upon  the  streets  near 
by.  Ask  the  pupils  to  name  and  tell  about  others.  Bring  out  the 
facts  about  their  forms,  size,  beauty,  landscape  effects,  etc.  Keep 
these  general  facts  before  them  in  all  their  subsequent  obnervations. 

Second.  Call  attention  to  easily  recognized  differences  among 
some  of  the  more  prominent  shade  and  ornamental  trees,  carrying 
this  to  the  point  of  identifying  different  species  of  the  same  genus. 

Third.     Direct  observation,  at  the  proper  season,  to  the  various 
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parts  of  the  trees,  coming,  gradually,  to  particulars ;  as,  when  the 
leaves  are  eff,  to  the  style  of  branching,  seen  even  in  a  twig,  and 
the  consequent  form  of  the  tree.  What  better  object  lesson  in 
spring  time  than  a  handful  of  sprays  of  the  birches  and  alders, 
alive  with  their  pretty  catkins,  each  telling  of  its  points  to  be 
observed  and  of  the  tree  or  bush  from  which  it  came  ? 

Then  it  may  be  shown  how  the  buds  fhrnish,  before  the  leaves 
appear,  one  of  the  surest  means  for  the  identification  of  the  different 
trees.  One  oak  has  a  large,  thick  bud ;  another,  a  small,  pointed 
bud.  The  birch  has  a  small,  close  bud ;  the  beech  a  long,  spindle- 
shaped  bud,  once  recognized  never  mistaken.  Make  transverse 
sections  of  the  buds,  note  their  differences  and  their  beauties. 

The  recognition  of  trees  by  their  leaves  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and,  in  school,  most  easily  managed  means  which  we  have. 
Children  will  pick  up  and  handle  and  admire  leaves,  especially  in 
the  gala  season  of  foliage ;  and  why  should  we  not  utilize  that 
natural  curiosity  and  I6ve  for  their  beautiful  forms  and  colors? 

Fourth,  Teach  what  trees  are  adapted  for  special  purposes, 
and  for  different  localities  and  soils.  It  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  there  is  this  adaptation,  and  some  knowledge  of  it  might  pre- 
vent lamentable  failures  in  the  work  of  Arbor  Days,  both  public 
and  private. 

Fifth.  The  scenic  effects  of  the  different  species,  in  all  their 
variations  of  shape,  ramifications,  and  foliage  ;  in  copse,  in  formal 
rows,  in  groups,  in  the  forest,  wherever  nature  or  the  hand  of  man 
has  put  them,  should  be  impressed  upon  the  pupils  as  opportunity 
occurs.     Thus,  like  the  tree  itself,  will  appreciation  of  it  grow. 

So,  again  —  in  connection  with  the  study  of  geography  —  the 
productiveness  or  sterility  of  certain  regions,  the  recurrence  of 
cyclones  and  floods  or  exemption  from  them,  in  given  districts, 
would  be  explained  by  directing  attention  to  the  saving  help  of  an 
abundant  tree  growth.  It  should  be  taught  to  the  children,  and 
thoroughly  inwrought  with  their  education,  that  the  only  thing 
which  will  prevent  in  our  own  country  the  desolation  which  has 
followed  the  deforestation  of  many  sections  of  the  old  world  is 
the  maintainance  of  a  proper  proportion  of  wooded  land." 

The  above  and  several  other  points  were  treated  somewhat  at 
length  in  the  paper  named ;  and  the  reasons  for  the  introduction 
of  this  work  into  our  schools  were  summarized  as  follows : 

''  a.     Whatever  kind  of  knowledge  is  of  practical  and  general 
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use  to  the  people  shoald  enter  as  a  factor  into  the  education  of 
the  young:  and  this  information  concerning  trees  will  become  in 
its  application  a  perennial  good  to  all. 

b.  There  is  no  element  of  natural  beauty  that  can  be  so  easily 
or  so  inexpensively  employed  as  that  of  the  arboreal  growth  of  a 
region  like  this;  but  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  it  are  neces- 
sary to  ensure  the  best  results. 

c.  Children  naturally  take  to  trees ;  they  are  therefore  easily 
interested  in  everything  about  them. 

d.  Trees  furnish  a  wide  range  of  matter  for  the  development 
of  the  powers  of  observation,  comparison,  and  classification  ;  and 
the  material  for  these  lessons  is  readily  obtained,  is  inexpensive 
and  always  interesting. 

e.  A  friendship  is  thus  formed  for  trees ;  and  its  objects  are 
n  ever  treacherous  or  disappointing.  We  naturally  associate  sin- 
gle trees  with  some  person  or  family,  some  event,  some  treasured 
incident  in  our  own  lives.  They  stand  as  guardians  of  precious 
memories:  thus  —  the  old  'Homestead'  trees,  the  'Class  Day' 
trees,  the  '  Liberty '  trees  and  the  '  Arbor  Day '  trees.  Not  less  to 
us,  and  in  a  more  intelligent  way,  do  the  trees  of  today  speak, 
than  did  the  forests  of  Dodona  to  the  ancient  Greeks  who  read 
oracles  in  their  whispers." 

But  while  preparing  for  future  generations  of  workers  through 
the  schools  and  other  less  direct  influences  upon  the  young,  there 
is  still  the  work  of  today  to  be  carried  on.  This  may  receive  a 
very  helpful  impetus  from  organized  bodies  like  this  Society. 
They  may  properly  encourage,  or  indeed  originate  the  needed 
legislative  enactments.  Their  members,  recognizing  the  benefits 
of  tree  planting,  could  promote  the  work  by  forming  in  their  sev- 
eral localities  ''  village  improvement  societies,"  or  more  special  as- 
sociations for  propagating  trees.  Better  still,  they  can  beautify 
the  land  through  the  silent  influence  of  example.  You  can  no 
doubt  recall  notable  instances  of  what  this  modest  method  of 
work  has  done. 

I  have  not  promised  much  in  the  way  of  practical  matter  upon 
the  topics  which  headed  this  paper.  To  what  has  been  inciden- 
ally  given  I  have  but  little  to  add.  I  would  remark,  however,  that, 
as  a  rule,  it  is  not  safe  to  rely  upon  even  a  professional  landscape 
gardener,  if  practically  unacquainted  with  your  grounds,  to  tell  you 
what  trees  and  shrubs  to  set,  and  where,  for  sylvan  embellishment. 
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The  picture  which  he  may  make  will  very  likely  look  admirable 
on  paper,  but  may  be  a  disastrous  failure  in  the  attempt  to  make 
it  real.  A  good  knowledge  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  all  their  habits 
and  a  long  and  careful  observation  of  the  local  exposures,  cli- 
matic influences,  and  all  other  environments,  are  what  is  needed. 

In  grouping  trees,  if  they  are  to  be  densely  planted  it  is  well 
to  mingle  those  of  deep-rooting  habits,  like  the  oaks,  with  those 
of  an  opposite  tendency,  such  as  the  beech ;  also  to  place  some 
of  the  evergreens  with  the  deciduous  trees. 

If  a  characteristic  development  of  single  trees  of  several  dif- 
ferent species  is  the  design,  give  ample  room  to  each ;  or  stunted, 
ill-shaped  specimens  will  be  the  result. 

In  planting  single  trees,  or  groups,  or  rows,  think  how  they  are 
going  to  appear  from  different  points  of  view,  and  what  effect  they 
are  likely  to  produce  upon  the  general  picture. 

Remember  that  a  straight  line  of  trees  is  stiff  and  formal, 
although  sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  place  them  so.  For  an 
avenue  or  vista  effect  uniformity  may  be  desirable  ;  but  as  a  rule 
variety  is  more  pleasing. 

Planting  trees  thickly  for  present  effect  with  a  view  of  remov- 
ing a  part  when  they  crowd  each  other,  is  not  usually  satisfactory, 
for  those  left  never  make  so  handsome  trees  as  they  would  have 
done  had  they  been  allowed  ample  room  from  the  start. 

Trees  should  not  be  planted  so  near  a  dwelling  house  as  to  in- 
tercept the  sunlight  necessary  for  the  health  of  the  inmates,  and 
this  applies  especially  to  the  evergreens. 

But  while  we  should  exercise  care  and  foresight  as  to  what  and 
where  we  should  plant,  yet  plant  trees;  encourage  the  work  among 
the  people ;  make  a  knowledge  of  and  love  for  trees  an  object  in 
the  education  of  the  young ;  and  New  England  shall  be  what 
nature  has  done  so  much  to  make  it— one  of  the  most  picturesque 
and  attractive  regions  of  this  vast  country. 

Discussion. 

O.  B.  Hadwen,  Chairman  of  the  Conamittee  on  Publication  and 
Discussion,  said  that  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour  there 
would  be  little  time  for  discussion.  He  had  learned  much  from 
Mr.  Russell's  paper.  He  spoke  of  the  old  elm  tree  in  Congdon 
street,  Providence,  which  he  played  under  while  a  boy  at  school  in 
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that  city,  and  other  old  trees  of  various  kinds  at  the  grotto  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Butler  Asylum — a  ravine  with  almost  perpendicular 
sides  and  a  road  lighted  with  gas  winding  through  it — which  he 
visited  last  summer.  He  thought  the  Fern  Leaved  beech  in  front 
of  the  Redwood  Library  at  Newport  the  finest  tree  of  any  kind  he 
had  ever  seen ;  but  it  is  not  a  native  tree.  Mr.  Had  wen  moved  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Bnssell  for  his  paper,  which  was  anaai- 
mously  passed. 

William  C.  Strong  thought  the  paper  very  complete,  but  dis- 
sented from  the  commendation  given  to  the  Black  Spruce.  It 
does  not  hold  its  foliage  as  well  as  the  Norway  Spruce ;  and  the 
White  Spruce  is  also  better. 

Mr.  Hadwen  announced  for  the  next  Saturday  a  paper  on 
"  Chrysanthemums ;  their  Varieties  and  Cultivation,"  by  Arthur 
H.  Fewkes. 


BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  January  15,  1886. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'clock, 
Vice-President  William  H.  Spooner  in  the  Chair. 

On  motion  of  Edward  L.  Beard,  William  C.  Strong,  Vice-Pres- 
ident for  Massachusetts  of  the  American  Pomological  Society, 
Benjamin  G.  Smith,  Treasurer  of  the  same  Society,  and  George 
W.  Fowle  were  appointed  a  Committee  to  act  in  connection  with 
the  Committee  of  Arrangements  of  this  Society  in  regard  to  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Pomological  Society  in  this  city  in  Sep- 
tember next. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  January  22. 

MEETING  FOR  DISCUSSION. 
The  Chrysanthemum;  its  Varieties  and  Cultivation. 

By  Abthub  H.  Fbwkbs,  Newton  Highlands. 

In  a  paper  like  this,  more  or  less  description  of  varieties  would 
seem  to  be  unavoidable ;  but  as  it  would  be  a  nearly  endless  task 
to  describe  them  all,  and  at  the  same  time  would  not  serve  the 
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purposes  for  which  this  paper  was  intended,  I  will  confine  myself 
to  giving  a  list  of  such  as  I  have  found  to  possess  superior  qualities, 
selecting  for  description  only  a  few  that  I  deem  worthy  of  special 
mention. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  my  list  contains  all  the  varieties  that 
are  worthy  of  cultivation  ;  but  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  all  those 
I  have  selected  are  distinct  and  desirable  sorts.  As  regards  their 
cultivation,  I  will  give  an  account  of  my  own  experience  in  the 
matter ;  following  it  with  a  few  remarks  upon  seed  raising. 

In  number,  the  varieties  already  reach  far  into  the  thousands ; 
and  each  year  there  are  added  to  this  long  list  from  fifty  to  a 
hundred  more,  by  the  various  raisers  of  France,  England,  and 
America,  and  by  direct  importation  from  Japan. 

While  scarcely  two  varieties  can  be  found  exactly  alike,  many 
of  them  are  so  nearly  alike  that  it  is  useless  to  consider  them  as 
distinct;  for  the  time  has  come  when  the  value  of  a  collection 
depends  more  upon  the  judgment  used  in  selecting  than  upon  the 
number  of  varieties  it  contains.  The  selection  of  varieties  is  no 
easy  matter ;  as  everyone  must  know  who  has  ever  attempted  to 
select  a  dozen  or  two  from  a  large  collection,  especially  if  he  has 
only  a'  descriptive  list  to  assist  his  examinations. 

The  diversities,  in  habit  of  plant,  form  of  flower,  and  color 
of  petal,  are  almost  past  comprehension  ;  while  the  most  accurate 
description  that  can  be  written  falls  far  short  of  the  reality,  and 
can  give  but  little  idea  of  the  true  character  of  a  variety. 

How  meaningless  description  seems  when  we  compare  our  best 
efforts  with  the  flowers  themselves ;  for  who  can  find  words  to 
describe  the  beautiful  and  endless  variation  in  form  of  flower  and 
petal  and  the  exquisite  blending  and  shading  of  colors  that  well 
nigh  defy  the  skill  of  the  best  artists  to  represent.  Their  finest 
productions  can  do  little  more  than  give  us  a  general  idea  of  the 
beauty  of  the  flowers. 

In  presenting  a  descriptive  list  of  varieties  I  cannot  hope  to 
please  every  one,  for  the  tastes  of  different  individuals  are  often 
quite  opposite,  and  what  to  one  seems  to  contain  all  the  elements 
of  beauty  to  another  is  quite  devoid  of  them.  Thus  to  some  the 
soft  and  delicate  shadings  of  white  and  pink  have  no  charms ; 
and  to  others  the  beautiful  blendings  of  crimson  and  gold  seem 
gaudy  ;  others  can  find  no  beauty  in  the  delicately  silvered  ama- 
ranths ;  and  so  on  through  all  the  rich  and  beautiful  colors  so 
charmingly  displayed  in  these  flowers. 
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The  classes  into  which  chrysanthemnms  have  been  divided  are 
ceasing  to  be  of  any  great  distinguishing  valae ;  for  the  Japanese 
run  into  the  Chinese,  and  the  Chinese  into  the  Pompons,  in  sach 
a  manner  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  tell  to  which  class  a  variety 
belongs.  As  an  instance  of  this  I  will  mention  the  variety 
Duchess  of  Connaught,  which  is  of  pure  Japanese  origin,  and  true  to 
its  class  when  it  first  opens ;  but  as  the  flower  develops  the  petals 
gradually  incurve,  and  at  last  form  as  perfect  an  incurved  Chinese 
flower  as  need  be.  Also  the  variety  CuUingfordil  is  as  mach 
Japanese  as  Chinese  ;  and  it  often  happens  that  from  a  lot  of  seed 
produced  by  a  single  plant  we  obtain  varieties  ranging  in  size  all 
the  way  from  large  Chinese  to  the  smallest  Pompons. 

But  generally  speaking  those  varieties  are  considered  Japanese 
that  have  long  feathery  or  ribbon-like  petals,  either  reflexed,  in- 
curved, or  falling  about  in  a  very  irregular  manner ;  while  the 
Chinese  have  a  very  smooth  and  compact  flower,  either  incurved 
or  reflexed,  with  a  regular  outline.  The  ideal  Pompon  is  very 
small  in  size,  regular  in  outline,  and  with  smooth  reflexed  petals  ; 
but  it  is  sometimes  quite  large  and  somewhat  incurved. 

Among  a  great  many  beautiful  varieties  I  will  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  following,  which  seem  to  me  to  possess  most  excellent 
qualities.  Twenty -five  of  them  are  Japanese,  twenty-five  Chinese, 
and  twelve  Pompons. 

The  Japanese  are  — 

Belle  Paule,  white,  shaded  and  edged  pink. 

Bouquet  Fait,  pink. 

Daimio,  amaranth  pink. 

Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  pure  white. 

Flambeau,  crimson. 

Fleur  des  Bois,  deep  brownish  crimson. 

Fulton,  deep  yellow. 

Gloria  Solis,  yellow  and  crimson. 

Gloriosum,  light  yellow. 

Golden  Dragon,  yellow. 

Grandiflorum,  deep  yellow. 

Katakana,  deep  orange. 

L'  Incomparable,  yellow  shaded  crimson. 

Margot,  buff  and  pink. 

Mastic,  nankeen. 
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M.  Boyer,  clear  pink. 

M.  D^laux,  brown  crimson. 

M.  John  Laing,  brownish  crimson. 

Moonlight,  pure  white. 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Wheeler,  orange  and  crimson. 

President  Parkman,  bright  amaranth. 

Rosa  Bonheur,  deep  amaranth. 

Snowstorm,  pure  white. 

Source  d*  Or,  fine  orange  yellow. 

William  Bobinson,  yellow  brown. 

The  following  are  Chinese  — 

Barbara,  3'ellowish  brown. 

CuUingfordii,  deep  rich  crimson. 

Eve,  creamy  white. 

Felicity,  creamy  white. 

Gen.  Slade,  brown  and  yellow. 

Gloria  Mundi,  deep  jellow. 

Guernsey  Nugget,  light  yellow. 

Hero  of  Stoke  Newington,  light  pink. 

Jardin  des  Plantes,  deep  yellow. 

Jeanne  d'Arc,  white  tinged  pink. 

John  Salter,  brown  tinged  yellow. 

Lady  Slade,  clear  pink. 

Lord  Wolsele}',  bronze  crimson. 

Mabel  Ward,  light  yellow. 

Miss  Mary  Morgan,  deep  pink. 

Mr.  Bunn,  light  yellow. 

M.  Roux,  amber. 

Mrs.  Forsyth,  white. 

Mrs.  W.  Haliburton,  white. 

Nil  Desperandum,  crimson  tinged  with  orange. 

Prince  Alfred,  rose  crimson. 

Princess  of  Teck,  white  tinged  pink. 

Princess  of  Wales,  white  and  pink. 

Talfourd  Salter,  crimson  and  orange. 

Venus,  light  pink. 

All  but  six  of  the  above  are  true  incurves ;  many  of  them  make 
fine  plants,  while  others  are  more  valuable  for  show  blooms. 
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For  Pompon  varieties  I  will  mention  — 
Antonius,  light  yellow,  Anemone. 
Brilliant,  brown  crimson. 
Freemy,  crimson  brown. 
Golden  Mile.  Marthe,  pure  yellow. 
Mme.  Montels,  light  pink  with  yellow  centre,  Anemone. 
Mile.  Marthe,  pare  white. 
Mr.  Astie,  deep  yellow,  Anemone. 
Mrs.  Gane,  pure  white,  Anemone. 
Montgolfier,  crimson  and  yellow. 
Perfection,  brown  red,  pointed  yellow. 
Salamon,  reddish  purple. 
Soeur  M^lanie,  pure  white. 

Amongst  the  above  are  a  few  that  ought  not  to  be  passed  over 
with  a  simple  mention  of  their  color. 

The  Japanese  variety  Source  d'  Or  is  worthy  of  the  highest 
praise.  The  flowers  are  not  remarkably  large  but  are  of  good 
size,  reflexed,  and  very  freely  produced  on  stiff,  erect  stems. 
The  plants  are  strong  and  bushy,  and  may  be  grown  into  large 
healthy  specimens.  The  color  is  a  rich  yellowish  orange,  very  dis- 
tinct and  bright ;  in  fact,  there  is  no  other  color  exactly  like  this. 
With  hardly  an  exception,  whenever  our  plants  are  on  exhibition 
at  our  greenhouses,  this  variety  is  the  first  or  nearly  the  first  to 
be  selected  by  visitors,  as  it  stands  out  distinct  and  bold  from 
among  all  the  others. 

Equally  distinct  in  color,  but  perhaps  less  valuable  as  a  plant,  is 
Katakana.  When  it  is  well  grown  there  is  nothing  to  equal  this 
in  its  way,  for  color,  which  is  a  deep  rich^  reddish  orange.  The 
flowers  are  of  medium  size,  quite  freely  produced  on  erect 
branches,  and  the  plant  has  a  dwarf  and  healthy  habit.  In  this 
variety  the  advantages  of  a  moderate  temperature,  abundant  sun- 
light, and  fresh  air  are  particularly  noticeable ;  if  these  are  want- 
ing, the  rich  orange  vanishes  and  the  color  is  quite  unsatisfactory. 

U  Incomparable  is  another  Japanese  variety  of  peculiar  beauty. 
It  presents  a  pleasing  combination  of  crimson  and  yellow.  The 
ground  color  is  yellow,  heavily  shaded  with  crimson  in  the  outer 
petals,  while  the  centre  is  quite  pure.  The  shading  appears  as 
tliough  a  crimson  powder  had  been  dusted  upon  the  yellow  petalst 
falling  very  lightly  upon  some  but  gathering  in  heavy  masses  upon 
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others.    The  plant  is  dwarf  and  healthy,  with  an  abundance  of 
large  flowers. 

An  entirely  different  style  of  coloring  is  seen  in  the  variety 
Belle  Paule.  In  this  the  flower  is  very  large  and  double, 
with  long  reflexed  petals  of  the  finest  white,  overlaid  with  a 
delicate  shading  of  pink  which  deepens  into  a  distinct  line  at 
the  edge.  The  plant  is  rather  tall  in  habit  but  free  flowering  and 
nsnally  healthy. 

One  of  the  most  peculiar  varieties,  of  recent  introduction  and  of 
Japanese  origin,  is  Mrs.  C.  W.  Wheeler.  The  description  as 
usually  given  is  very  misleading ;  for  one  would  never  know  the 
variety  from  a  description  like  this:  ^^  Immense  perfect  shaped 
flowers  having  outside  petals  orange  and  deep  red  centre."  In 
fact  each  petal  is  remarkably  broad  and  long  and  curves  in- 
ward at  the  ends  over  the  somewhat  open  centre.  The  outside 
or  back  of  each  petal  is  orange  yellow,  while  the  inside  or  face  is 
of  a  rich  brownish  crimson.  The  flowers  are  very  large  and  of 
great  substance.  Unfortunately  this  variety  is  very  slow  of  propa- 
gation and  in  all  probability  will  always  be  somewhat  rare. 

Of  dark  varieties,  all  things  considered,  Cullingfordii  stands  at 
the  head.  It  is  classed  as  a  reflexed  Chinese,  but  I  have  seen 
flowers  of  it  that  were  as  much  Japanese  as  are  those  of  Bouquet 
Fait  and  many  other  reflexed  Japanese.  The  color  is  of  the 
deepest  crimson,  very  rich  and  lasting;  while  the  habit  is  strong 
and  healthy.  The  flowers  are  of  medium  size,  but  are  produced 
abundantly. 

There  are  many  others  that  are  equally  worthy  of  extended  de- 
scription, but  as  it  would  be  somewhat  wearisome  I  will  only  call 
your  attention  to  some  of  the  most  promising  of  the  new  varieties. 
Among  them  —  though  not  of  the  newest,  yet  of  the  most  un- 
impeachable quality  —  I  have  already  mentioned 

Belle  Paule.  Moonlight. 

Cullingfordii.  Mrs.  C.  W.  Wheeler. 

Fleur  des  Bois.  M.  Roux. 

Frizou.  Snowstorm. 

Gloriosum.  Talfourd  Salter. 

Though  not  previously  mentioned  I  think  equally  well  of 
Beauts  des  Jardins.  MM.  Thibaut  et  Eeteleer. 

Gorgeous.  President  Arthur. 

Hon.  John  Welsh. 
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The  most  notable  new  Anemone  flowered  varieties  are  the  two 
American  seedlings  Thorpe  Junior  and  Mrs.  Gane.  Theformer  is 
a  large,  perfectly  formed  flower  of  a  beautiful  pure  yellow,  raised 
by  Mr.  John  Thorpe ;  and  the  latter  a  small,  high  centred,  pure 
white  flower  of  great  excellence,  raised  by  Mr.  Henry  A.  Gane  of 
West  Newton.  Timbale  d'  Argent  though  not  of  the  newest  is  a 
beautiful  addition  to  this  class. 

Among  the  newest  I  think  favorably  of  the  following,  all  of 
which  belong  to  the  Japanese  class  : 

Domination.  Le  Surprenant. 

Enchanteresse.  Mile.  M^lanie  Fabre. 

£ug^ne  M^zard.  M.  Freeman. 

Lakra6.  M.  N.  Davis. 

L'  Adorable.  Ne  Plus  Ultra. 

Of  the  new  Chinese  varieties  I  think  Cullingfordii,  already  de- 
scribed, and  M.  Roux  are  the  most  valuable.  The  latter  is  a  true 
and  perfect  incurve,  similar  to  Rival  Little  Harry,  but  of  better 
habit. 

Among  Pompons  I  have  seen  nothing  that  seems  to  be  a  decided 
improvement  upon  older  varieties,  but  the  following  might  be 
mentioned  as  good  —  Black  Douglas,  Exposition  de  Chalon,  and 
£lise  Layellon. 

The  number  of  valuable  early  varieties  seems  to  me  to  be  quite 
small,  and  it  is  a  question  in  my  mind  whether  the  very  early  ones 
—  such  as  we  have  —  are  really  desirable  ;  for  they  come  when  the 
asters  are  at  the  height  of  their  bloom,  and  are  in  no  way  superior 
to  them,  while  requiring  much  more  trouble  in  cultivation.  If  we 
could  have  varieties  equal  in  beauty  to  our  November  flowering 
ones  there  would  be  no  doubt  of  their  desirableness ;  but  such 
varieties  have  not  as  yet  been  attained.  Those  that  have  proved 
most  valuable  in  my  experience  are  the  following : 

Alexander  Dufour,  amaranth. 

Lady  Selborne,  white. 

Mme.  C.  Desgrange,  white. 

Mandarin,  white  shaded  yellow  and  pink. 

Mile  Lacroix,  white. 

Roi  des  Pr6coces,  crimson. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  a  few  varieties  that  extend  the 
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Chbysantbemum  season  far  into  the  wiater ;  in  fact  it  is  now  not 
unusaal  to>  see  them  at  Christmas.  We  find  the  following 
valuable  in  this  way : — 

Bicolor,  orange  and  yellow. 

Ceres,  pink  and  white. 

Ethel,  white. 

Gloire  de  Toulouse,  amaranth  crimson  • 

Grandiflorum,  bright  yellow. 

Mrs.  Charles  Carey,  white. 

Snowstorm,  white. 

Thunberg,  yellow. 

And  the  new  Tariety  Le  Surprenant,*  crimson  and  yellow. 

CuLTiTATiON. —  With  US  the  cultivation  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
reall}'  begins  as  soon  as  the  plant  is  through  flowering ;  for  it  is  in 
a  great  measure  upon  the  good  health  of  the  cutting,  taken  from 
this  old  plant,  that  future  success  in  cultivation  depends. 

Many  growers,  as  soon  as  the  plant  is  through  flowering,  cut  it 
down  to  the  pot,  but  this  we  consider  a  very  hazardous  thing  to 
do ;  as  man}'  varieties  seem  naturally  to  have  weak  constitutions 
and  these  will  sometimes  refuse  to  start  into  growth  if  the  old  tops 
are  cut  off  too  soon.  We  usually  cut  the  branches  back  quite 
severely  at  first,  but  the  plant  is  never  cut  down  to  the  pot  until 
tlie  shoots  have  begun  to  start  quite  freely  from  the  roots. 

The  plants  should  receive  as  good  cultivation  after  they  have 
bloomed  as  they  do  before ;  for  it  is  useless  to  expect  a  good 
healthy  plant  from  an  unhealthy  cutting.  From  carelessness  in 
this  matter  or  from  want  of  room,  the  old  plants  are  very  often 
packed  away  under  the  benches,  or  in  some  equally  unwholesome 
place ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  shoots  which  start  from  the 
roots  (from  which  the  cuttings  are  usually  made)  will  be  very  soft 
and  weak,  and  one  might  say  totally  unfit  for  the  purpose.  Such 
cuttings  should  never  be  used  when  by  any  possible  means  better 
ones  can  be  obtained.  To  mismanagement  in  this  alone  I  attrib- 
ute fully  half  the  failures  so  common  in  chrysanthemum  growing. 

The  chrysanthemum  is  essentially  a  sun-loving  plant,  and  any 
encroachment  upon  its  rights  receives  a  sure  penalty  in  sickly 
looking  plants  and  blooms  devoid  of  that  exquisite  coloring  which 
makes  this  flower  so  charming. 

<>Speeimeiit  of  tbU  variety  were  ehowii  by  the  eteaylgt. 
5 
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The  plants  as  soon  as  they  are  through  flowering  should  ^be 
placed  in  the  sunniest  position  possible,  with  plenty  of  fresh  air, 
judicious  watering,  and  a  temperature  of  from  60**  to  55®.  The 
matter  of  watering  is  a  very  important  one  at  this  time  as  well  as 
through  the  summer  weather.  The  plants  are  more  likely  to  get 
too  much  water  at  this  season  than  too  little,  but  still  they  should 
never  be  brought  to  a  wilting  condition,  especially  after  they  have 
begun  to  make  fresh  growth. 

As  soon  as  the  young  shoots  are  three  or  four  inches  long,  we 
take  them  off  for  cuttings ;  and  place  these  in  the  cutting  bench, 
in  good  clean  rather  fine  sand. 

Man}'  cultivators  advise  no  bottom  heat  for  chrysanthemum  cut- 
tings ;  but  we  have  tried  both  ways  and  find  that  by  keeping  them 
in  a  temperature  of  about  45°  or  50**  with  a  gentle  bottom  heat  of 
about  ten  degrees  higher,  our  cuttings  will  strike  root  much  sooner 
and  will  lose  nothing  in  health.  Too  high  a  temperature  is  a  very 
prolific  cause  of  failure  in  striking  cuttings. 

In  making  the  cuttings  such  shoots  should  be  chosen  as  have  a 
fresh  growing  appearance,  for  those  that  are  at  all  rusty  or  un- 
healthy, are  quite  sure  to  cause  disappointment  and  trouble  in  the 
future. 

In  trimming  the  cuttings  our  practice  is  to  cut  off  all  but  about 
three  leaves  at  the  top ;  for  if  more  are  left  they  are  very  apt  to 
wilt,  and  after  the  cuttings  have  once  become  thoroughly  wilted 
it  is  diflScult  to  revive  them,  and  often  they  will  be  a  total  failure. 

The  lower  end  is  cut  with  a  sharp  knife,  taking  no  notice  what- 
ever of  the  position  of  the  leaves  or  joints  ;  for  the  roots  start  as 
freely  between  the  joints  as  they  do  below  them. 

Ample  room  should  be  allowed  the  cuttings  while  in  the  sand, 
for  if  they  are  too  much  crowded  they  are  very  apt  to  gather  an 
excess  of  moisture,  which  will  cause  them  to  damp  off;  especially 
if  they  have  previously  suffered  from  dryness. 

If  everything  goes  well  the  cuttings  will  be  rooted  in  about  two 
weeks ;  and  when  the  roots  are  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in 
length  they  are  carefully  removed  from  the  sand  and  immediately 
potted  into  two  and  three-quarters  inch  pots. 

It  is  quite  important  that  the  cuttings  should  be  taken  from  the 
sand  as  soon  as  they  are  well  rooted,  for  immediately  after  the 
roots  are  formed  the  cuttings  begin  to  grow  and  there  being  no 
nourishment,  to  speak  of,  in  the  sand  they  necessarily  become 
weak  and  stunted. 
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The  soil  into  which  the  young  plants  are  potted  is  composed  of 
good  sandy  loam  and  well  decayed  stable  manure  in  the  propor- 
tion of  .about  three  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter.  Avoid  a 
heavj'  clay  soil,  as  the  chrysanthemum  seems  to  delight  in  one  of 
a  rich  and  rather  sandy  nature. 

As  soon  as  potted  the  plants  are  placed  in  a  quite  cool,  light, 
and  airy  structure,  and  shaded  for  a  few  days  from  the  bright 
sunshine  by  throwing  a  covering  of  paper  over  them.  They  are 
watered  sparingly  at  first,  but  as  the  plants  get  accustomed  to 
their  new  condition  and  begin  to  grow  freely  the  quantity  of 
water  is  increased  as  the  condition  of  the  plants  may  require ;  and 
from  this  time  on  to  the  end  they  are  never  allowed  to  suffer  from 
want  of  water. 

For  the  greater  part  of  our  plants  that  are  to  flower  the  coming 
autumn,  the  cuttings  are  put  in  to  root  from  the  first  to  the  third 
week  in  March  and  potted  as  soon  as  they  are  well  rooted ;  and 
when  they  have  become  established  the  healthiest  are  selected  to 
be  potted  up  preparatory  to  being  planted  out  in  the  ground. 

After  the  pots  become  well  filled  with  roots,  but  before  the 
plants  become  actually  pot-bound,  they  are  shifted  from  the  two 
and  three-quarters  inch  size  to  four  inch  pots  and  from  that  to 
five  inch,  as  the  necessity  may  be ;  for  the  plants  should  never  be 
allowed  to  become  pot-bound  early  in  the  season. 

I  should  very  much  prefer  an  April  cutting  that  had  never  been 
checked  than  one  struck  in  February  or  earlier  and  allowed  to 
become  pot-bound  ;  for  one  great  secret  of  success  in  chrysanthe- 
mum culture  consists  in  keeping  the  plants  in  a  healthy  growing 
condition  from  the  time  the  cuttings  are  made  to  the  time  they 
come  into  flower. 

With  us  pinching  begins  as  soon  as  the  plant  is  about  six  inches 
high.  Our  practice  is  to  simply  pinch  out  with  the  thumb  and 
forefinger  the  smallest  amount  possible  from  the  growing  end, 
never  cutting  back  to  hard  wood  except  in  case  of  ungainly 
growth. 

This  pinching  process  is  best  done  a  few  days  or  a  week  before 
the  plant  is  shifted  to  a  larger  sized  pot,  for  in  this  time  the  new 
shoots  will  have  begun  to  start  and  will  be  in  condition  to  use  the 
nourishment  supplied  by  the  fresh  soil. 

Even  when  the  grower  has  the  advantage  of  a  house  capable  of 
being  ventilated  to  an  unusual  degree  it  is  best  to  place  the  plants 
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in  a  cold  frame  as  early  as  can  be  done  with  safety  from  frost. 
Here  the  plants  can  be  hardened  off  and  will  •  be  in  better  condi- 
tion to  start  into  growth  immediately  after  planting  oat,  which  is 
usually  best  done  about  the  middle  of  May. 

For  planting  out,  such  a  location  should  be  chosen  as  will  at  all 
times  have  a  full  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air.  One  so  situated  aa 
to  be  protected  from  strong  winds  is  desirable,  but  this  should  la 
no  way  interfere  with  the  prime  requisites  of  successful  cultiva- 
tion, sun  and  air.  The  plants  can  be  so  staked  and  tied  that  they 
will  withstand  all  ordinary  winds,  but  nothing  will  supply  the  de- 
ficiency of  direct  sunlight  and  fresh  air. 

With  the  proper  soil  and  a  high,  open  exposure,  there  need  be 
little  fear  of  mildew,  the  one  almost  unconquerable  enemy  of  the 
chrysanthemum  grower.  For  soil,  we  find  a  light  rich  loam  the 
best,  and  prefer  it  quite  sandy  if  possible ;  one  that  will  not  ad- 
here to  the  roots  in  hard  lumps  but  will  fall  away  without  taking 
the  roots  with  it. 

We  place  our  plants  about  two  and  a  half  or  three  feet  apart  in 
rows.  For  each  plant  a  hole  about  the  size  of  a  potato  hill  is 
dug  and  filled  with  manure,  which  is  to  be  well  forked  into  the  soil. 
The  hole  is  then  filled  up  with  loam  ;  and  we  are  careful  that  the 
surface  is  made  lower  than  the  surrounding  ground,  thus  forming 
a  kind  of  dish  which  will  retain  any  water  that  may  be  given  the 
pl&nts  rather  than  allow  it  to  run  away. 

After  planting  out  our  plants  are  kept  well  watered  until  the 
roots  have  taken  hold  of  the  soil ;  from  that  time  t^ey  receive  no 
water  unless  the  season  be  dry  and  the  plants  show  signs  of  suf- 
fering, when  we  give  it  to  them  as  often  as  needed ;  occasionally 
substituting  liquid  manure  for  the  water.  But  whichever  is  used 
it  should  be  applied  at  evening,  so  that  it  may  not  be  evi4)orated 
before  it  can  have  time  to  soak  into  the  ground. 

As  soon  as  the  roots  begin  to  take  hold  of  the  soil  the  plants 
will  begin  to  push  out  branches  verj'  freely,  and  these  branches 
as  soon  as  they  are  three  or  four  inches  long  are  pinched  in. 
This  operation  is  repeated  as  often  as  the  branches  become  long 
enough,  until  about  the  middle  of  July ;  after  which  the  plants 
are  allowed  to  grow  at  will,  merely  cutting  back  any  unshapely 
branches  that  may  grow. 

There  is  a  variety  of  opinion  on  this  subject  of  pinching ;  some 
do  not  pinch  at  all,  others  only  once  or  twice.     But  we  find  we 
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get  more  branches  and  conseqaently  more  flowers,  by  pinching 
qaite  freqaentlj,  provided  it  is  not  continued  beyond  the  middle 
of  July.  The  most  severe  pinching  is  done  while  the  plants  are 
quite  small  so  as  to  secure  as  many  branches  near  the  bottom  as 
possible.  Of  course  the  foregoing  remarks  do  not  apply  to  vari- 
eties that  make  shapely  plants  without  pinching,  for  such  are 
better  left  to  their  own  resources. 

Soon  after  planting  out,  each  plant  is  furnished  with  a  strong 
stake,  and  as  the  plant  increases  in  size  others  are  added  in  order 
to  prevent  the  branches  from  being  broken  by  the  wind. 

As  the  season  advances  many  branches  become  so  heavy  that 
they  are  unable  to  sustain  their  own  weight ;  and  it  frequently 
happens  that  what  has  promised  to  be  a  fine  shapely  plant  will  be 
irreparably  disfigured  by  one  or  more  branches  breaking  off.  To 
prevent  this  we  do  not  depend  entirely  upon  staking,  but  from 
time  to  time,  as  the  plants  enlarge,  we  pass  strings  around  them 
in  such  a  way  that  one  branch  sustains  another.  By  so  doing 
we  seldom  lose  any  branches  through  the  summer ;  and  much  time 
is  saved  when  the  plants  are  potted. 

In  the  way  of  insects  the  worst  pest  to  be  encountered  is  the 
black  aphis,  which  will  cause  much  trouble  if  allowed  to  increase 
to  any  great  extent.  We  have  found  ^*  Dalmatian  powder"  ap- 
plied with  the  bellows  to  be  the  most  effectual  remedy. 

About  the  second  or  third  week  in  August  we  begin  lifting  our 
plants  from  the  ground.  If  the  ground  is  very  dry  so  much  the 
better,  for  the  plants  will  lift  better  and  recover  sooner  than  when 
it  is  moist.  They  are  taken  up  thus  early  because  it  is  better 
they  should  form  their  buds  after  they  are  lifted ;  for  if  the  pot- 
ting is  left  until  late  in  the  season  the  buds  that  are  already 
formed  will  receive  a  severe  check,  which  is  apt  to  result  in  de- 
formed or  one-sided  flowers. 

The  plants  are  lifted  with  all  the  roots  that  can  be  secured^  but 
in  order  to  get  them  into  pots  of  a  reasonable  size  a  considerable 
quantity  of  the  soil  is  carefully  shaken  from  them,  provided  it  is 
of  such  a  nature  that  it  will  fall  away  easily  without  breaking  off 
in  lumps. 

For  this  potting  we  use  soil  containing  more  manure  than  for 
the  small  plants  in  the  spring,  having  about  two  parts  of  good 
loam  to  one  of  well  rotted  stable  manure.  The  pots  are  selected 
according  to  the  size  of  the  roots,  care  being  taken  not  to  have 
them  too  large. 
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In  potting  large  plants  the  soil  should  never  reach  higher  than 
to  an  inch  below  the  rim  of  the  pot ;  for  there  should  be  ample 
room  for  giving  an  abundance  of  water  and  liquid  manure. 

After  the  plants  are  potted  they  are  placed  under  trees,  or,  what 
is  much  better,  a  tent  made  of  cotton  cloth,  where  the}'  can  have 
plenty  of  air  and  at  the  same  time  be  shaded  from  the  hot  sun. 

They  remain  here  about  a  week,  or  until  they  seem  to  have  re- 
covered, when  they  are  taken  to  the  same  ground  they  grew  in  and 
plunged  to  the  rim  of  the  pot  in  the  soil.  As  the  plants  begin  to 
grow  afresh  they  are  given  plenty  of  water  that  they  may  never  be- 
come dry.  The  young  roots  soon  reach  the  sides  of  the  pot,  after 
which  liquid  manure  may  be  fVeely  given  so  long  as  the  buds  are 
growing. 

As  cold  nights  approach,  th^  plants  are  placed  under  glass, 
even  before  actual  frost  appears.  I  think  it  a  mistake  to  try  and 
keep  the  plants  out  until  the  actual  appearance  of  hard  frosts ; 
for  we  have  many  nights  not  cold  enough  to  freeze  but  cold 
enough  to  check  their  growth,  and  this  checking  of  the  sap  is  an 
acknowledged  cause  of  mildew  wherever  it  appears.  All  through 
the  early  fall  we  have  days  that  are  hot  enough  for  midsummer 
and  nights  nearly  cold  enough  for  frost.  This  kind  of  weather 
cannot  be  conducive  to  health  in  the  chrysanthemum ;  for  it  is  a 
plant  that  must  be  kept  growing  from  the  time  the  cutting  is  struck 
until  it  has  flowered. 

For  a  long  time  after  placing  them  under  glass  they  require  no 
artificial  heat  and  should  be  very  freely  ventilated  through  the 
day.  In  cold,  cloudy  weather  it  is  best  to  introduce  a  little  heat 
into  the  house  if  only  to  dry  out  the  dampness. 

Soon  after  they  have  been  brought  in,  the  black  aphis  will 
make  its  appearance  and  should  be  persistently  fought  with 
tobacco  fumes  as  long  as  the  plants  remain  inside. 

For  those  who  have  no  greenhouse  but  wish  to  cultivate  the 
chrysanthemum,  we  advise  procuring  young  healthy  plants  in  May 
and  treating  them  in  a  way  similar  to  that  already  described  until 
the  time  for  housing ;  after  which  they  may  be  taken  in  on  cold 
nights  and  placed  out  of  doors  through  the  day. 

As  house  plants  they  should  be  kept  well  watered,  syringed  as 
often  as  possible  (care  being  taken  not  to  wet  the  flowers),  and 
kept  in  the  coolest  and  airiest  place  to  be  found. 
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The  black  aphis  or  black  fly  is  usually  found  quite  troublesome  ; 
but  this  can  be  conquered  by  persistent  application  of  Dalmatian 
powder  with  the  bellows. 

If  it  is  desirable  to  keep  the  old  roots  over  the  winter  they 
should  be  placed  where  they  may  Ife  kept  quite  cool,  and  if  po  s- 
sible  near  a  sunny  window.  Early  in  the  spring  tbey  may  be 
divided  and  planted  out  in  the  open  ground  and  receive  the  same 
treatment  as  young  plants. 

The  would-be  cultivator  must  not  expect  that  his  plants  will 
always  be  as  large  or  his  flowers  as  fine  as  those  to  be  seen  at  our 
fall  exhibitions,  for  the  chrysanthemum  requires  unremitting  care 
and  attention  from  the  beginning  of  the  young  plant  to  the  end  of 
the  flowering  season ;  and  experience  is  as  valuable  here  as  else- 
where. But  one  should  not  be  discouraged,  for  a  fair  amount  of 
success  is  attainable  with  ordinary  cultivation,  and  one  will  probably 
feel  repaid  for  whatever  time  and  expense  he  may  bestow  upon 
his  plants. 

The  very  large  show  blooms  seen  at  exhibitions  are  the  results 
of  special  cultivation,  and  should  not  be  considered  as  fair  exam- 
ples of  all  that  is  good  in  chrysanthemums,  but  rather  as  excep- 
tions showing  to  what  a  state  of  perfection  they  may  be  brought  by 
skilful  cultivation. 

To  produce  these  blooms  we  usually  take  late  cuttings,  pot 
them  up  as  often  as  required,  and  keep  them  plunged  in  the  ground 
through  the  summer.  The  plants  are  allowed  to  make  but  one 
stem,  and  this  will  usually  branch  into  about  three ;  and  on  the  end 
of  each  will  be  formed  several  buds,  all  of  which  should  be  re- 
moved except  the  one  at  the  extreme  end,  which  is  almost  always 
the  largest  and  strongest.  By  this  means  the  whole  strength  of 
the  plant  is  thrown  into  two  or  three  flowers  and  sometimes  only 
one.  The  plants  must  never  be  allowed  to  become  dry  and  must 
be  given  liquid  manure  frequently. 

As  the  buds  begin  to  show  prominently  in  the  fall  we  go  over 
onr  entire  collection  and  disbud  such  as  may  need  it ;  for  some 
varieties  form  more  buds  than  can  be  brought  to  perfection,  and 
more  or  less  of  these  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done 
with  safety.  Those  that  have  large  bold  flowers  receive  the  most 
benefit  from  this  operation,  and  it  should  be  practised  even  where 
they  are  grown  as  specimen  plants.  Of  course,  for  this  purpose 
fewer  buds  should  be  taken  off  than  when  specimen  blooms  are 
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required.  The  strongest  bud  should  be  left  at  the  end,  such  only 
being  removed  as  will  interfere  with  its  deTelopment. 

As  to  plants  intended  to  be  grown  for  exhibition,  such  varieties 
should  be  chosen  as  produce  an  abundance  of  blooms  of  good  color 
and  are  of  a  good  healthy  habit. 

A  plant  having  a  scarcity  of  blooms  or  a  poor  straggling  habit 
can  be  improved — ^^but  can  hardly  be  made  presentable — by  fasten- 
ing each  bloom  to  its  own  separate  stake.  It  is  true  that  a  cer- 
^  tain  amount  of  staking  is  always  unavoidable,  but  it  should  never 
be  practised  except  where  absolutely  necessary. 

The  ideal  form  for  a  show  plant  should  be  one  with  the  height 
not  exceeding  the  width  ;  and  much  less  when  practicable.  I  say 
*'  when  practicable,"  because  there  are  many  beautiful  varieties 
that  utterly  reAise  to  be  kept  doif  n  to  a  low  spreading  form ;  as 
they  throw  bnrt  very  few  shoots  (sometimes  only  one)  when 
pinched  back.  Such  varieties  should  be  pinched  back  as  much  as 
possible  while  very  young,  so  as  to  secure  as  many  branches  near 
the  ground  as  may  be. 

A  plant  that  can  be  looked  down  upon,  or  that  has  the  wliole  mass 
of  bloom  considerably  below  the  level  of  the  eye,  is  much  more 
satisfactory  to  the  average  observer  than  one  with  the  blooms 
much  higher,  no  matter  how  large  the  plant  ma}-  be.  A  very 
beautiful  form  of  plant  when  well  grown  is  the  trained  standard  ; 
but  it  is  seldom  that  we  see  it  in  perfection. 

In  selecting  varieties  for  standards  those  that  have  naturally 
flexible  branches  should  be  chosen  if  an  umbrella-shaped  head  is 
desired,  and  such  as  have  very  strong  and  stiff  branches  when  a 
compact  head  is  wanted.  Avoid  those  varieties  that  cannot  hold 
their  branches  on  without  the  aid  of  stakes,  for  they  are  sure  to 
be  the  most  prominent  objects  about  the  plant.  If  a  standard  can- 
not be  grown  without  tie  aid  of  more  than  one  stake  to  protect 
the  stem,  the  time  and  patience  needful  for  its  pix)duction  had 
much  better  be  applied  to  something  that  will  give  greater  satisfac- 
tion for  the  outlay. 

There  are  three  things  that  should  never  be  denied  a  growing 
chrysanthemum  plant,  viz. :  water,  sunlight,  and  fresh  air ;  if 
either  of  these  is  wanting  failure  is  quite  sure  to  be  the  result. 

Plants  for  exhibition  should  always  be  plainly  and  correctly 
named,  for  our  shows  are  frequented  by  people  who  come  to  see 
what  varieties  are  good  and  desirable,  and  to  make  notes  of  then* 
names.     If  a  plant  is  incorrectly  named  they  may  not  at  the  time 
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know  tbe  difference,  but  when  they  attempt  to  puTcbase  the  same 
thing,  under  the  name  they  have  taken,  they  find  it  not  attainable. 

Seed  Raising. —  This  subjeeit  is  one  that  should  command  the 
attention  of  every  grower  of  chrysanthemums ;  for  tbe  operation 
of  saving  seed  is  a  very  simple  one,  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
tensely interesting. 

Until  within  about  ten  years  all  the  new  varieties  were  raised  in 
Europe  or  imported  from  the  East,  bot  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  raise  as  many  good  varieties  here  as  elsewhere.  Let 
us  not,  however,  be  too  eager  to  thrust  our  productions  upon  the 
public ;  but  let  us  be  sure  that  what  we  do  send  out  are  of  superior 
quality,  and  not  be  guilty  of  sending  forth  a  host  of  inferior  vari- 
eties. 

All  that  is  needful  is  to  take  the  plants,  after  the  flowers  are 
fully  open,  and  place  them  in  a  warm  and  dry  place ;  any  warm, 
sunny  room  will.  do.  The  whole  object  seems  to  be  to  prevent  the 
collection  of  moisture  among  the  florets,  which  causes  them  to 
decay  before  the  seed  arrives  at  maturity. 

An  abundance  of  seed  may  be  raised  without  the  aid  of  the 
brush,  and  many  hold  that  there  is  nothing  gained  by  artificial  fer- 
tilization. But  I  have  proved  to  my  own  satisfaction  that  it  is 
attended  with  as  good  results  in  the  chrysanthemum  as  with  other 
plants. 

Mr.  A.  Fors3*th,  in  an  article  on  raising  chrysanthemums  from 
seed,  writes  as  follows  in  the  "  Gardener's  Magazine  "  for  April  20, 
1872 :  "  But  how  about  hybridizing  ?  you  will  ask.  Permit  me,  in 
all  sincerity  and  politeness,  to  say  that  hybridizing  the  chrysanthe- 
mum is  fudge !  Take  3'our  seed  as  you  can  get  it,  and  with  it 
take  your  chances  of  the  crossing  nature  has  accomplished  for 
your  benefit ;  but  do  not  suppose  that  any  one  less  gifted  than  a 
magician  can  manipulate  the  flowers  of  the  chrysanthemum  with 
the  certainty  that  we  operate  on  the  flowers  of  geraniums  and 
fuchsias.*' 

Now  I  do  not  consider  myself  a  magician,  but  in  no  less  than 
five  different  cases  I  have  accomplished  the  object  I  had  in  view 
by  hybridization,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  artificial  cross-fer- 
tilization. That  is,  I  wished  to  obtain  the  counterpart,  in  every- 
thing but  color,  of  a  certain  variety.  To  be  sure,  not  all  of  the 
seedlings  were  good  ;  but  in  each  case  I  began  by  selecting  vari- 
eties that  were  as  nearly  as  possible  what  I  was  striving  for. 
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Mr.  Salter,  in  his  day  one  of  the  prominent  raisers  of  chrysan- 
themums, has  stated  that  he  seldom  saved  as  worthy  of  cultiTation 
more  than  one  out  of  two  thousand  seedlings.  In  the  spring  of 
1885  I  planted  about  forty  hand  fertilized  seeds,  and  from  their 
product  I  have  saved,  as  being  worthy  of  cultivation,  six  and  pos- 
sibly eight  varieties. 

This  last  spring  I  planted  a  seed,  the  only  one  formed  in  the 
flower  from  which  it  was  picked,  and  from  this  seed  I  obtained 
one  of  the  most  distinct  and  beautiful  varieties  we  possess. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  flower  had  none  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  pistillate  parent ;  but  all  of  those  of  the  staminate,  except 
color. 

As  there  has  been  considerable  misunderstanding  about  the 
operation  of  hand  feililization,  I  will  give  a  short  explanation. 
Botanically,  the  chrysanthemum  belongs  to  the  Compositse,  an 
order  of  plants  whose  flowers  are  crowded  together  in  a  close 
head ;  this  head  is  what  is  commonly  called  the  flower,  bnt  if  we 
examine  it  closely  we  shall  find  it  composed  of  a  multitude  of 
very  small,  mostly  perfect,  flowers,  often  of  two  forms ;  those  on 
the  border  having  long  flat  petals,  and  those  in  the  centre  being 
tubular. 

In  its  normal  form  the  chrysanthemum  resembles  our  common 
white-weed  ;  but  from  long  cultivation  it  has  become  double ;  or  in 
other  words  the  tubular  florets  have  been  converted  into  florets 
having  the  same  long  flat  petals  as  those  in  the  border.  Usually 
by  looking  in  among  the  petals  a  few  of  the  tubular  florets  will  be 
found  still  remaining,  and  these  are  the  ones  which  bear  the  seed. 
In  all  the  seed  I  ever  saved  I  have  never  found  one  adhering  to  a 
floret  with  a  ligulate  corolla  but  always  to  a  tubular  one. 

Ordinarily  each  one  of  these  will  be  found  to  have  a  perfect 
pistil  and  stamens ;  and  when  the  floret  flrst  opens  the  pollen  will 
be  found  adhering  to  the  outside  of  the  closed  stigmas.  By  tak- 
ing this  pollen  on  a  small  soil  brush  and  carrying  it  to  a  floret  on 
a  plant  of  another  variety,  on  which  the  stigma  has  had  time  to 
open,  and  brushing  the  pollen  upon  this  open  stigma,  cross  or 
hand  fertilization  is  effected. 

By  simply  placing  one  plant  by  the  side  of  another,  cross-fertil- 
ization is  sometimes  accomplished  through  the  agency  of  the  wind 
or  insects.  But  in  a  very  double  flower  the  fertile  florets  are  few 
in  number  and  nearly  inaccessible  to  insects  unless  the  petals  are 
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cut  away ;  and  even  when  this  is  done  the  insect  is  more  likely  to 
bring  pollen  from  some  single  bloom  than  from  a  double  one. 
Considering  these  things  I  think  we  have  a  better  prospect  of  ob- 
taining good  results  from  carefully  baud  fertilized  seed  than  from 
that  which  has  been  naturally  fertilized. 

As  to  the  future  of  the  chrysanthemum,  I  think  it  has  come  to 
stay ;  for  blooming  as  it  does  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  there 
is  nothing  to  compete  with  it  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
hold  a  permanent  place  in  the  estimation  of  every  lover  of  flowers. 

•     Discussion. 

E.  W.  Wood  was  called  on  and  said  that  the  paper  was  pre- 
pared by  a  cultivator  who  had  given  more  direct  personal  attention 
to  the  chrysanthemum  than  almost  any  other ;  and  it  left  little  to 
be  said.  The  chrysanthemum  is  of  easy  cultivation  and  comes  to 
perfection  in  a  short  time.  Nothing  surprises  visitors  to  our 
chrysanthemum  shows  more  than  to  be  told  how  short  a  time  has 
elapsed  since  the  plants  were  started  from  cuttings.  The  speaker 
emphasized  the  importance  of  beginning  with  healthy  cuttings ; 
he  had  lost  some  of  his  best  varieties  by  inattention  to  this  point. 
If  a  plant  is  not  vigorous,  or  of  only  doubtful  vigor,  it  is  of  no 
use  to  try  to  grow  it ;  he  had  never  succeeded  in  restoring  an  un- 
healthy plant.  They  cannot  be  grown  under  the  shade  of  bushes 
but  must  have  an  airy,  open  place.  Mr.  Wood  said  in  regard  to 
temperature  that  one  grower  kept  his  plants  in  a  cold  grapery 
where  it  was  almost  freezing,  so  that  they  were  dormant.  One 
grower  put  in  his  cuttings  the  fifteenth  of  March,  which  is  early 
enough  for  house  decoration,  but  for  exhibition  a  large  proportion 
are  started  in  January.  If  drawn  in  a  warm  greenhouse  they  are 
invariably  spoiled.  With  a  temperature  of  from  50°  to  65°  by 
night  they  will  spindle  and  the  tops  will  die  and  all  the  care  that 
has  been  given  them  will  be  lost.  Shifting  before  they  become 
pot-bound  gives  a  basis  for  large  healthy  plants  for  exhibition. 

Mr.  Wood  hoped  that  some  one  would  be  able  to  tell  the  cause 
of  the  failure  in  almost  every  instance  of  satisfactory  bloom  from 
the  chrysanthemum  last  season.  There  was  much  wood  showing 
blind.  He  pinched  his  plants  back  as  late  as  the  25th  of  July 
when  the  ground  was  unusually  dry,  and  they  did  not  make  the 
growth  after  pinching  which  is  desirable.  He  had  thought  this  might 
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have  been  the  cause  of  his  ill  sncoess,  bat  this  theory  was  upset  by 
the  failure  of  those  who  watered.  At  all  other  times  his  plants 
have  done  well. 

The  chrysanthemum  seems  to  come  into  bloom  at  a  time  when 
there  is  nothing  else ;  other  plants  are  then  making  their  growth. 
Its  increased  popularity  is  shown  by  the  displays  in  the  florists' 
windows.  There  is  no  flower  from  which  people  can  get  more 
satisfaction  when  used  for  house  decoration.  But  they  are  fre- 
quently put  into  too  warm  places,  and  then,  having  been  previously 
kept  in  cool  greenhouses,  they  will  not  last  more  than  a  week.  If 
kept  in  cool  rooms  in  sunny  positions  they  will  last  six  weeks. 
We  have  hardly  commenced  the  cultivation  of  the  chrysanthemum 
here,  as  compared  with  Europe.  But  the  premiums  for  this  flower 
at  OUT  next  exhibition  have  been  nearly  doubled,  and  the  speaker 
predicted  that  its  cultivation  and  exhibition  would  largely  increase. 

EdwaM  L.  Beard  enforced  the  practical  sng^stion  of  the 
essayist  that  healthy  cuttings  cannot  be  had  from  plants  cut  down 
at  once.  Many  persons  are  in  the  habit  of  cutting  down  their 
plants  as  soon  as  they  have  bloomed.  Bottom  heat  is  used  only 
by  Dr.  Walcott ;  who  takes  oflT  cuttings  and  plunges  them,  after 
some  weeks'  growth,  into  a  hot-bed  where  root  action  is  stimoiated 
by  artificial  heat,  and  allows  his  plants  to  get  two  feet  high  before 
planting  them  in  the  ground.  The  speaker  thought  the  hardier 
treatment  the  more  natural  and  reasonable  one.  He  doubted 
whether  the  chrysanthemum  could  be  made  a  good  house  plant ; 
our  rooms  are  kept  too  warm  and  the  plants  become  bare  or  in- 
fested with  insects.  He  built  a  temporary  gi*eenhonse  five  feet 
high  at  the  back  and  two  feet  in  front,  so  constructed  that  it  could 
be  taken  apart,  which  holds  about  fifty  plants.  They  lose  their 
leaves  owing  to  the  dampness,  and  though  they  would  doubtless 
do  better  with  a  little  heat  he  had  flowers  until  the  fifteenth  of 
December,  when  the  thermometer  fell  to  10** — Antonius  was  per- 
fectly hardy  even  then.  He  could  cut  a  bushel  of  flowers,  and  he 
recommended  the  plan  to  amateurs.  Artificial  fertilization  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  development  of  chrysanthemum  flowers  in  the 
fall.  People  complain  that  the  chrysanthemum  ceases  to  be  val- 
uable after  the  twentieth  of  December.  He  suggested  cutting  off 
the  plants  in  late  sprrag  and  growing  them  on,  when  they  would 
bloom  until  February. 

The  speaker  had  noticed  in  Dr.  Walcott*s  collection  a  seedling 
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which  he  considered  an  inprovement  on  Mrs.  C.  tl.  Wheeler. 
The  color  of  that  variety  is  somewhat  dead,  but  this  seedling  was 
of  an  intense  crimson,  equally  large  and  much  more  brilliant. 

Charles  M.  Hovey  said  that  he  was  very  successful  in  raising, 
chrysanthemums  when  no  one  else  knew  anything  about  them.  In 
1832  the  prize  for  the  best  display  was  awarded  to  him  by  this  So- 
ciety. The  chrysanthemum  and  camellia  were  then  his  pets. 
The  London  Horticultural  Society  took  an  unusual  interest  in  the 
chrysanthemum,  and  in  1821  sent  Mr.  John  Damper  Parks  to 
China  to  search  for  these  and  other  plants,  and  spent  a  large  sum 
of  money  in  delineating  and  introducing  them.  Fifty  years  ago 
the  speaker  possessed  sixty  varieties  which  he  had  imported ;  they 
were  good  kinds  and  beautiful  plants,  such  as  the  public  want 
today,  but  it  did  not  then  take  as  a  popular  plant.  Exhibition 
flowers  are  not  adapted  to  general  purposes.  He  cultivated  them 
very  much  as  Mr.  Fewkes  had  directed,  and  had  nothing  else  in 
the  house.  He  had  '*  tasselled  "  varieties  which  were  very  much 
admired ;  and  he  has  continued  to  import  the  best  varieties. 

Their  cultivation  is  easy  in  little  plants  two  feet  high.  Plants 
cannot  be  expected  to  flower  perpetually.  He  propagated  by 
layers,  turning  out  the  plants  and  making  tae  layers  in  June  in 
five  or  six  inch  pots.  They  did  not  form  exhibition  plants,  but 
very  pretty  ones  for  home  decoration.  He  recommended  this 
method  to  those  who  only  wished  to  grow  a  few  plants  for  that 
purpose.  Neither  the  rose  nor  any  other  flower  requires  such  un- 
remitting attention  as  the  chrysanthemum,  to  secure  exhibition 
plants.  He  thought  that  he  pinched  too  late.  If  the  early  kinds 
were  planted  in  the  open  air  they  would  aflbrd  much  gratification. 
He  had  seen  them  in  Newton  blooming  every  year;  if  slightly 
covered  with  straw  they  will  live  through  the  winter  in  the  open 
ground  and  bloom  the  second  year.  One  year  he  kept  his  whole 
stock  over.  The  chrysanthemum  is  really  a  cool  house  plant: 
too  much  heat  brings  the  aphis.  Division  of  the  roots  in  May 
will  give  as  good  plants  for  parlor  decoration  as  any  way.  He 
has  divided  plants  of  new  kinds  and  saved  them.  He  hoped  the 
increased  premiums  would  bring  better  exhibitions.  The  chrys- 
anthemum was  raised  in  quantities  by  Robert  Buist  of  Philadelphia, 
and  by  others  forty  years  ago. 

W.  C.  Strong  asked  whether  the  late  fiowcring  of  Le  Surprenant, 
exhibited  by  the  essayist,  was  due  to  the  variety  or  to  the  cultiva- 
tion. 
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Mr.  Fewkes  replied  that  the  variety  seemed  to  be  a  naturally 
late  one ;  the  buds  were  small  when  others  were  in  flower.  He 
had  never  practised  taking  off  cuttings  in  summer  to  any  extent ; 
but  so  far  as  he  had  they  flowered  later. 

Mr.  Hovey  said  in  regard  to  retarding  blooms  that  he  once 
placed  some  old  plants  under  the  stage  to  take  cuttings  from,  but 
they  bloomed  in  February  and  March.  He  thought  this  early 
flowering  on  new  growth  the  only  way  to  get  them  out  of  season. 

W.  A.  Manda  advised  to  strike  chrj^santhemum  cuttings  about 
New  Year's  day,  and  keep  potting  them  on  until  a  six-inch  pot  is 
used.  He  would  pinch  them  until  the  middle  of  August.  Plants 
thus  treated  furnished  as  good  blooms  as  those  not  pinched. 

They  like  sandy  soil ;  the  soil  at  the  Botanic  Garden  in  Cam- 
bridge where  he  is  gardener  is  rather  heavy,  and  they  never  did 
well  until  he  mixed  sand  with  it.  When  planted  out  he  mulches 
them  with  straw  or  hay.  When  taken  to  the  greenhouse  they  do 
best  in  the  full  sun  and  the  house  should  be  airy  ;  then  they  do 
not  lose  any  leaves. 

Joseph  H.  Woodford  spoke  of  the  progress  of  chrysanthemum 
culture.  When  in  Europe  in  1866  he  made  note  of  the  best 
growers.  Adam  Forsyth  then  took  most  prizes.  He  saw  photo- 
graphs of  plants  five  feet  high ;  and  brought  home  rooted  cuttings, 
which  he  gave  to  Mr.  Edwin  Fewkes,  but  there  was  then  so  little 
demand  for  the  flowers  that  Mr.  Fewkes  only  saved  a  dozen  out 
of  a  hundred  plants  which  he  raised.  People  were  not  then  edu- 
cated up  to  the  chrysanthemum,  but  now  all  commercial  growers 
are  doing  their  utmost  to  promote  the  growth  of  this  flower. 
Plants  must  not  be  pinched  down  to  the  hard  wood ;  if  this  is 
done  they  will  not  break. 

Mr.  Fewkes  said  that  they  saved  only  the  White  Trevenna  and 
Gloria  Mundi.  The  former  was  the  only  one  that  would  sell. 
Last  year  they  got  only  a  hundred  good  plants  out  of  seven  hun- 
dred planted  out.  These  were  all  treated  alike,  except  that  the 
good  plants  were  grown  in  new  soil  and  tbe  others  in  soil  that  bad 
had  chrysanthemums  grown  in  it  for  several  years.  He  thought 
cold  nights  injured  them  ;  they  were  nearly  all  potted  at  the  same 
time,  but  the  hundred  good  plants  were  taken  in  earlier. 

Mr.  Hovey  spoke  of  the  magnificent  display  of  chrysanthe- 
mums at  the  Crystal  Palace,  London,  in  1879. 

Mr.  Fewkes  remarked  that  he  thought  President  Parkman,  one 
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of  Dr.  Walcott's  seedlings,  equal  to  Progne.  The  color  is  not 
quite  so  deep  but  it  is  equally  beautiful. 

Benjamin  G.  Smith  said  that  he  bad  endeavored  to  cultivate 
fifty  or  sixty  chrysanthemum  plants,  but  had  failed,  and  Mr. 
Fewkes's  essay  had  taught  him  one  thing  that  he  did  not  know  the 
importance  of  before  —  to  plunge  the  plants  after  potting. 

Mr.  Fewkes  said  that  plunging  saves  full  half  the  watering. 
English  growers  say  that  manuring  is  a  great  cause  of  chrysanthe- 
mums going  blind ;  he  has  never  given  a  great  deal  of  manure, 
but  always  some. 

A  paper  by  O.  B.  Hadwen  on  the  *'*'  Degeneration  of  Fruits  and 
Vegetables,"  was  announced  for  the  next  Saturday. 


BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  January  22,  1887. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'clock, 
Vice-President  Benjamin  G.  Smith  in  the  Chair. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  fVom  the  family  of  the  late  Hon. 
Marshall  P.  Wilder,  gratefully  acknowledging  the  memorial  of 
their  father  adopted  by  the  Society,  and  the  expressions  of  esteem 
for  him  and  sympathy  for  his  children. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  January  29. 

MEETING  FOR  DISCUSSION. 

Degeneration  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

By  O.  B.  Hadwbn,  Worcester. 

The  term  degeneration,  in  its  larger  definition,  when  nsed  with 
reference  to  fruits  and  vegetables,  is  generally  understood  to  apply 
to  those  kinds,  which,  having  been  cultivated  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period  of  time,  and  having  had  their  day  and  generation, 
seem  to  have  run  out  and  no  longer  to  retain  their  original  character- 
istics. Nature  seems  to  have  endowed  every  plant  known  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom  with   an  allotted  term  or  definite  period  of 
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life ;  especially  when  growing  in  its  native  climate  and  soil,  and 
surrounded  by  conditions  not  unfavorable  to  its  life,  growth,  mar 
turity,  and  method  of  reproduction. 

In  attempting  the  inquiry  into  the  period  of  longevity  of  fmift* 
bearing  trees,  and  ftruita  growing  thereon,  together  with  the 
fruit-bearing  bushes,  shrubs,  canes  and  vines,  I  find  but  few  data 
relating  to  the  subject,  and  must  rely  largely  upon  my  personal 
observation  and  experience,  and  my  own  recollections  of  the  past 
fifty  years. 

All  the  fruit-bearing  plants  are  naturally  grown  frona  seed, 
planted  by  the  intricate  processes  of  nature.  The  seed  contains 
all  inherent  natural  forces  requisite  for  reproducing  its  kind :  and 
the  seedling  plant  seems  endowed  with  the  vitality  and  functions 
requisite  for  and  pertaining  to  its  growth,  maturity,  and  reproduc- 
tion during  its  destined  period  of  life. 

The  time  allotted  for  the  continuance  of  plant  life  seems  as 
variable  as  the  external  features  of  the  plant  itself.  While  the  limit 
of  human  life  may  be  three  score  years  and  ten,  in  tree  or  plant 
life  we  know  it  may  be  many  times  three  score  years.  The  average 
lifetime  of  the  lower  animals  is  well  known ;  bat  comparatively 
little  is  known  of  the  life  of  fruit-hearing  trees,  and  even  leas  re- 
garding the  time  our  popular  varieties  of  fruits  will  continue  to  be 
produced  in  perfection  under  the  prolonged  cultivation  of  the 
sagacious  horticulturist. 

The  causes,  natural  and  artificial,  of  fruits  degenerating  and 
becoming  unworthy  of  cultivation  are  but  imperfect!}'  understood ; 
as  the  many  sorts  seem  to  be  subjected  to  many  varying  condi- 
tions. In  the  case  of  each  we  have  to  consider  its  natural  hardi- 
ness and  longevity,  the  influences  of  soil  and  climate,  the 
stimulating  effects  of  liberal  cultivation,  the  mysterious  influences 
of  engrafting,  both  as  to  stock  and  scion.  All  these  and  similar 
questions  underlying  the  subject  are  so  clouded  and  obscure  that 
we  can  neither  tuUy  explain  nor  comprehend  them.  Nevertheless 
there  are  some  facts  that  seem  to  throw  a  little  light  npon  the  sab- 
ject.  While  perhaps  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  fully  verify  the 
causes  that  seem  to  augment  the  degenerating  tendencies  in  firuits, 
the  facts  we  rely  upon  seem  apparent,  and  although  the  evidence 
by  which  we  trace  the  causes  seems  partially  drcumatantial  yet  it 
is  unequivocal,  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  cannot  well  be  set  aside,  in 
communities  where  cultivation  has  been  pnraaed  for  fifty  years  or 
more  by  **  the  art  which  doth  mend  nature." 
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The  pear  trees  grown  from  seeds  which  were  planted  by  the 
earlier  settlers  of  this  country  were  of  a  robust  habit  of  growth, 
attaining  large  size  and  great  age,  and  have  outlived  many  gener- 
ations of  men ;  and  of  those  known  to  have  borne  ftuit  as  early 
as  1668  some  are  still  alive.    The  pear  tree  is  indigenous  in  sec- 
tions of  the  northern  temperate  zone,  flourishing  as  far  north  as 
the  fifty-seventh  degree  of  latitude,  and  is  grown  in  this  country 
f^om  the  British  Provinces  to  Mexico.     In  acclimating  and  grow- 
ing the  pear  in  a  warmer  climate,  its  primitive  habit  of  long  life 
seems  to  be  partly  lost.     Growers  long  since  abandoned  planting 
the  seeds  from  the  original  fruit,  using  instead  the  seeds  of  the 
engrafted  sorts,  which  are  of  a  more  tender  habit;  by  this  prac- 
tice breeding  into  the  pear  tree  an  inherent  tendency  to  shortness 
of  life.     The  continued  process  of  engrafting  and  forcing  by  high 
cultivation  and*  also  growing  in  an  impoverished  soil  —  each  and 
all  may  exert  some  influence  in  the  direction  of  degeneracy ;  and 
it  is  certainly  evident  that  the  trees  are  everywhere  tending  to 
earlier  fruitage  and  shorter  life. 

The  almost  universal  practice  of  propagating  desirable  sorts  by 
engrafting  or  budding  has  undoubtedly  the  effect  of  gradually, 
but  surely,  working  a  serious  injury  to  some  fruit-bearing  trees. 
The  tendency  of  continuously  planting  the  seeds  of  improved 
sorts  is  very  mhch  the  same  as  what  is  called  in  cattlemen's  par- 
lance ^^  in-and-in  breeding,"  which  if  long  continued  in  a  given  line 
is  a  sure  and  constant  cause  of  degeneration. 

Now,  if  the  tree  from  any  cause  is  losing  its  natural  stamina 
and  force,  or  becomes  defective  or  diseased,  the  weakening  of  its 
natural  functions  very  soon  becomes  manifest  in  the  fruit.  The 
St.  Michael,  in  its  day  the  glory  of  the  pears,  has  now  become 
wholly  unworthy  of  cultivation.  Sometimes  it  seems  to  recuperate 
in  new  countries  and  thrives  for  a  time  in  a  virgin  soil,  but  soon 
relapses  into  its  now  normal  condition.  The  Flemish  Beauty 
affords  another  illustration  of  degenerating  tendency.  It  was  first 
brought  into  notice  in  1834,  and  promised  well  for  many  years, 
but  has  now  become  unworthy  of  continued  cultivation. 

In  the  catalogue  of  trees  grown  in  the  nursery  of  the  late  Wil- 
liam Kenrick  in  the  year  1888  (he  being  then  one  of  the  promi- 
nent nurserymen  in  Massachusetts)  I  find,  in  the  class  termed 
^^  Old  Pears,"  twelve  sorts  of  which  not  one  has  been  shown  on 
this  Society*s  tables  for  years.  In  class  second,  termed  *'  New 
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Pears,"  I  find  eighty-seven ;  of  which  seventeen  varieties  onlv  are 
seen  at  our  exhibitions,  and  but  four  of  these  are  generally  approved, 
viz. :  the  Bartlett,  Bosc,  Seckel,  and  Angouleme,  and  the  icst  are 
only  occasionally  shown.  In  the  list  of  new  pears  received  in 
this  country  from  Europe  in  the  years  1834  to  1886,  consisting  of 
of  a  hundred  and  forty  varieties,  which  have  been  tried  by  our 
cultivators  and  (most  of  them)  shown  on  our  tables  within  the 
past  forty  years,  I  find  but  two  that  are  now  considered  worthy 
of  cultivation  ;  and  Mr.  Eenrick  mentions  a  hundred  other  sorts 
received  but  not  tried. 

In  the  catalogue  of  the  late  William  B.  Prince  of  Flushing, 
N.  Y.,  for  the  year  1839,  designating  by  name  three  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  varieties,  I  find  but  thirteen  varieties  that  are  seen  on 
our  tables.  Then  we  are  made  aware  of  the  very  numerous  sorts 
of  pears  which  were  being  brought  into  notice  forty  or  fifl;\'  years 
ago — more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  varieties,  out  of  which  less 
than  twenty  are  on  our  premium  list  for  the  present  year,  and 
the  other  three  hundred  and  thirty  have  practicallj'  gone  out  of 
cultivation.  In  the  meantime  very  many  more  sorts  have  been 
introduced,  in  large  part  seedlings  of  American  origin ;  and  out 
of  this  vast  number  twenty-five  varieties  would  be  quite  as  many 
as  are  worthy  of  the  Society's  approval  and  encouragement. 

Now,  it  would  be  unfair  to  state  that  this  very  large  number 
found  unworthy  of  cultivation  have  degenerated ;  doubtless  many 
causes  contributed  to  infiuence  their  rejection.  Some  were  found 
poor  growers  ;  the  fruit  in  many  cases  lacked  the  qualities  essential 
in  good  pears ;  some  seemed  naturally  predisposed  to  blight  and 
other  disease ;  and  many  seemed  unsuited  to  the  soil  and  climate. 

But  it  appears  although  diflScult  to  prove,  in  the  case  of  some 
sorts  once  highly  esteemed  for  general  cultivation  but  now  become 
degenerate,  that  the  tree  has  alreadj^  lived  the  time  allotted  b\* 
nature,  and  its  production  of  fruit  in  its  enfeebled  condition  is 
prolonged  only  by  nursing  or  by  engrafting  on  other  and  vigorous 
stocks.  This  suggestion  opens  quite  another  phase  of  the  ques- 
tion, viz.,  How  much  can  fruitage  be  prolonged  by  the  process  of 
engrafting  or  budding  ? 

There  was  formerly  an  adage,  '*  He  who  plants  pears  plants 
for  his  heirs,"  while  now  he  who  plants  pears  gathers  a  crop  in  a 
few  years ;  and  the  trees  mature,  bear  fruit,  and  die,  even  before 
the  heirs  aie  born.     But  it  can  easily  be  demonstrated  that  the 
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natural  lives  of  the  original  sorts  of  pear  trees  have  been  longer 
than  the  joint  or  aggregate  lives  of  several  generations  of  men; 
and  also  that  the  product  of  fruit  from  an  original  stock  can  be 
artificially  prolonged  by  engrafting  to  an  undetermined  extent. 

The  apple  trees  that  were  grown  from  seed  planted  by  the  early 
settlers,  and  cultivated  as  early  as  1663,  in  many  instances  proved 
long  lived,  some  reaching  the  age  of  two  hundred  or  more  years ; 
these  trees  attained  great  size,  and  bore  immense  crops  of  natural 
fruit.  I  know  of  apple  trees  still  bearing  good  crops  that  have 
every  appearance  of  being  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  old ;  and  I 
know  of  engrafted  apple  trees  more  than  sixty  years  old  that  are 
still  productive  and  unimpaired.  On  the  other  hand  I  can  point 
to  an  orchard  which  was  set  forty-five  years  ago,  and  has  received 
high  cultivation,  that  has  already  become  old  and  worthless,  hav- 
ing no  force  to  make  healthy  wood  or  bear  fruit.  And  I  read  that 
apple  orchards  in  some  of  the  Northwestern  States  do  not  average 
more  than  twenty  years  in  bearing. 

The  process  of  degeneration  or  decay  of  the  apple  seems  to  be 
less  rapid  than  that  of  the  pear ;  out  of  sixty  varieties,  mostly  of 
American  origin,  grown  fifty  years  ago,  more  than  forty  are  now 
grown  and  esteemed.  In  fact  I  can  recall  but  few  sorts  once  ex- 
tensively grown  that  are  proving  worthless ;  and  in  reviewing  the 
history  of  the  apple  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  not  only  the 
most  valuable  fi*uit  in  this  section  of  the  country,  but  also  long 
lived,  and  is  manifesting  at  present  but  few  signs  of  decay. 

The  Early  Harvest  and  the  Newtown  Pippin  seem  to  be  on  the 
wane,  and  a  few  more  are  tending  in  that  direction.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Rhode  Island  Greening,  known  in  cultivation  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  is  seemingly  as  good  as  ever,  both  in  tree 
and  fruit ;  and  promises  to  last  for  a  long  time.  The  Costard, 
one  of  the  oldest  apples  grown  in  England,  was  recorded  in  the 
thirteenth  century. 

Among  the  fruits  that  were  formerly  plentiful  the  peach  is  the 
best  demonstration  of  degenerating  tendencies ;  it  is  the  one  that 
seems  least  able  to  withstand  the  departure  from  its  normal 
condition  occasioned  by  engrafting  and  modern  usage,  and  the 
effects  of  climate. 

In  former  years  the  peach  was  grown  fh>m  the  stone  exclusively 
and  engrafting  was  not  practiced.  Then  the  trees  not  only  es- 
caped disease  but  withstood  the  vicissitudes  of  the  climate  nnim- 
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paired,  and  produced  abundant  crops;  the  ground  under  them, 
within  the  memory  of  many  now  present,  used  to  be  literally  cov- 
ered with  luscious  fruit  at  the  season  of  ripening ;  while  the  life 
of  a  peach  tree  often  extended  to  fifty  years,  and,  by  cutting  back 
to  the  ground  and  allowing  it  to  sprout  from  the  root,  to  even  a 
much  longer  (Period. 

But  when  the  nurseryman  commenced  to  prolong  the  existenoo 
of  improved  varieties  of  fruit  by  budding  not  many  years  elapsed 
before  the  loss  of  original  stamina  and  hardiness  became  apparent. 
Before  long  (in  1818)  that  destructive  disease  known  as  the  **  yel- 
lows *'  crept  in.  This  was  first  noticed  or  described  in  print  by  a 
nurseryman  in  1828  ;  it  was  very  soon  ascertained  to  be  contagious, 
and  that  the  disease  had  come  to  stay.  In  the  northern  sections  of 
the  country  peach  growing,  always  precarious,  now  seems  utteriy 
ruined. 

The  question  of  actual  degeneration  seems  fairly  settled,  in  the 
peach  tree ;  and  the  fruit  follows  the  tree  and  varieties  have  be- 
come loist.  Now  the  question  naturally  arises,  Can  the  peach  be 
restored?  Evidently  not  until  the  budded  trees  are  thoroughly 
extirpated,  root  and  branch.  We  must  resort  to  the  custom  of 
our  ancestors,  of  growing  trees  from  seeds,  and  these  seeds  should 
be  procured  f^om  sources  where  disease  is  unknown  in  any  form. 
Then  we  may  hope  with  reasonable  certainty  for  another  period  of 
healthy  peach  trees  and  luscious  fruit. 

Many  sorts  of  peaches  reproduce  their  like  from  the  pit ;  these 
fixed  strains  should  be  encouraged,  and  painstaking  cultivators 
might  impregnate  the  blossoms  of  such  with  pollen  of  good  sorts. 
By  saving  the  stones  of  fruit  thus  produced  they  would  materially 
increase  their  chances  of  success  in  producing  new  and  desirable 
varieties. 

The  cherry  and  plum  do  not  manifest  a  tendency  to  degenerate ; 
they  seem  to  suffer  through  injury  from  insect  enemies  rather  than 
from  any  inherent  morbid  condition.  The  varieties  grown  by  the 
earlier  cultivators  are  still  known  and  esteemed ;  manifesting, 
even  under  the  influence  of  repeated  engrafting  and  of  artificial 
modes  of  cultivation,  a  decided  tendency  to  long  life.  Cultural 
practices  which  seem  to  have  impaired  the  longevitj'  of  the  pear 
and  peach  apparently  have  little  if  any  effect  upon  the  cherry  and 
plum ;  thus  leaving  the  question  of  degeneration  in  these  involved 
iff  considerable  doubt. 
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Among  the  fruits  termed  ^'  small  fruits"  the  strawberry  furnishes 
the  clearest  evidence  as  to  its  duration  of  life.  Of  this  fruit,  as 
nearly  as  I  can  recall,  the  kinds  that  have  been  cultivated  thrive 
about  thirty  years ;  although  there  have  been  a  few  instances  of 
longer  duration,  and  some  whose  term  has  been  shorter. 

Of  twenty  sorts  grown  by  nurserymen  and  advertised  fifty 
years  ago,  not  one  is  known  in  cultivation,  if  we  except  the 
Alpine,  which  seems  to  be  p3rpetual ;  as  does  also  the  wild  or  na- 
tive strawberry.  Within  the  past  forty  years  hundreds  of  vari- 
eties have  been  produced  from  seed,  brought  into  notice,  and  are 
now  gone  to  give  place  to  new  seedlings  ;  and  but  few  now  exten- 
sively grown  have  been  known  to  cultivation  twenty  years.  Of 
fifty-one  varieties  grown  in  the  nurseries  of  the  late  William  B. 
Prince  in  1839,  not  one  remains.  The  strawberry  reproduced 
from  runners  gradually  becomes  enfeebled  and  unproductive ;  aad 
passes  away,  giving  place  to  new  and  vigorous  kinds  raised  firom 
seed,  which  seems  to  be  nature's  mode  of  reproduction. 

The  raspberry,  blackberry,  and  currant  are  long  lived,  and 
sorts  that  were  grown  as  far  back  as  the  memory  of  man  runneth 
are  as  good  now  as  ever,  conditions  being  equal.  New  seedlings 
'  are  brought  out  from  time  to  time,  which,  as  novelties,  have  a 
tendency  to  supplant  the  older  sorts,  but  the  Antwerp,  Franconia, 
Fastolff,  Enevett's,  and  Northumberland  raspberries,  and  a  dozen 
others  are  just  as  good  as  ever.  Neither  do  the  blackberries  or 
currants,  when  well  grown,  give  much  if  any  evidence  of  degen- 
eration ;  when  they  fail  it  may  fairly  be  attributed  to  the  influence 
of  poor  soil  and  cultivation. 

Vegetables,  especially  those  annually  grown  from  seed,  cannot 
degenerate ;  seeds  may  become  mixed  and  new  sorts  may  be  pro- 
duced, but  the  annuals  cannot  be  classed  among  plants  that 
degenerate.  Some  seasons  are  found  unfavorable  to  the  develop- 
ment and  growth  of  certain  kinds ;  and  new  sorts  are  continually 
being  introduced  and  tried. 

The  potato,  indigenous  to  the  mountainous  sections  of  Mexico 
and  South  America  only,  is  consequently,  when  cultivated  here, 
far  removed  from  its  native  home  ;  and  it  affords  us  the  best  illus- 
tration of  the  importance  of  renewal  by  seed.  As  usually  prop- 
agated from  the  tuber,  it  grows  and  thrives  well  for  about 
twenty-five  years,  after  which  it  manifests  a  very  decided  tendency 
to  degenerate ;  and  new  seedlings  are  resorted  to,  which  in  their 
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turn  will  last  a  given  time  and  produce  good  crops.  Within  my 
own  experience,  I  have  grown  the  Black  Rusty  Coat,  Long  Red, 
Chenango,  Rohan,  Peach  Blow,  Carter,  Jackson  White,  Dover, 
Davis's  Seedling,  Kidney,  State  of  Maine,  Early  Rose,  and  He- 
bron ;  and  several  other  sorts  —  but  only  two  of  all  these  are  now 
cultivated. 

To  attempt  the  inquiry  into  the  growth,  longevity,  and  decay  of 
the  fruits  and  vegetables  we  cultivate  —  to  seek  to  learn  the 
natural  principles  involved  in  the  growth  of  each  species,  and  the 
laws  and  principles  of  decay  belonging  to  each,  is  particularly 
difScult  where  each  seems  to  be  governed  by  different  and  intricate 
forces,  pertaining  to  its  peculiar  organism.  Nature,  with  man's 
assistance,  has  produced  fruits  and  vegetables  in  wonderful  vari- 
ety and  profusion  and  of  the  highest  excellence,  and  is  still  press- 
ing onward  ;  every  season  brings  some  new  success  in  the  line  of 
fhiit  or  vegetable  raising,  and  notwithstanding  there  is  so  much 
mystery  clouding  the  whole  subject — so  much  that  we  should 
know  but  do  not — so  much  guesswork,  instead  of  positive  infor- 
mation, and  so  much  that  seems  impossible  for  the  mind  to  under- 
stand peculiar  to  each  plant  —  nevertheless  it  appears  worth  oar 
while  to  discuss  these  questions,  with  the  hope  of  new  and  in- 
creasing light  pertaining  to  the  philosophy  and  science  of  horti- 
cultural and  pomological  pursuits.  There  can  be  no  end  to 
horticultural  investigations ;  and  few  if  any  conclusions  in  ^is 
hidden  science  can  be  considered  final ;  and  the  subject  we  have 
been  discussing  still  affords  a  wide  field  for  inquiry. 

The  conclusions  which  I  have  been  led  to  regard  as  provision- 
ally established  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

FH.r8L  Each  fruit-bearing  tree  and  plant  seems  inherently  en- 
dowed with  a  certain  given  period  of  life  ;  this,  however,  is  subject 
to  be  influenced  by  favorable  and  unfavorable  conditions. 

Second.  Each  species  and  variety  of  fruit-beanng  tree  and 
plant  seems  governed  by  conditions  pertaining  exclusively  to  its 
growth,  maturity,  and  decay. 

Third.  Some  fruits  appear  to  degenerate,  while  others  furnish 
but  little  evidence  of  deterioration ;  and  the  latter  statement  applies 
equally  to  vegetables,  as  a  class,  during  this  century. 

Fourth.  While  there  undoubtedly  is  a  limit  to  the  life  of  every 
plant  and  ft*uit,  neither  science  nor  philosophy  has  yet  determined 
the  data  by  which  we  can  deduce  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the 
duration  of  life  of  any  of  the  larger  fruits  or  vegetables. 
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The  subject,  as  regards  each  fruit,  seems  to  be  governed  by 
separate  laws  and  conditions ;  and  where  such  infinite  variety 
exists,  it  renders  equally  limitless  the  extent  of  possible  inquiry, 
and  opens  a  wide  field  for  experiments  and  experience ;  and  also 
may  be  prolific  in  topics  for  discussion  by  the  members  of  this 
Society. 

Discussion. 

Charles  M.  Hovey  was  called  on  by  the  Chair,  and  said  that^  the 
subject  had  been  treated  by  the  essayist  in  a  very  able  manner, 
and  that  it  deserved  the  thought  and  attention  of  the  members  of 
the  Society.  That  fruits  degenerate  we  very  well  know,  but 
whether  from  unfavorable  climates  or  from  other  causes  is  not 
settled.  The  old  varieties  of  peaches  are  still  in  perfection  in 
England ;  within  a  week  he  had  seen  the  Grosse  Mignonne  and 
George  the  Fourth  recommended  for  cultivation  as  among  the  best 
varieties  there.  Of  strawberries  the  Keens's  Seedling,  introduced 
in  1821,  and  the  British  Queen,  originated  about  forty  years  ago, 
are  still  favorite  varieties ;  though  the  latter  is  not  suited  to  our 
climate.  The  Hovey's  Seedling  and  the  Boston  Pine  were  raised 
by  the  speaker  in  1833,  and  in  his  ground  still  give  as  good  crops 
of  fruit  as  ever.  The  Wilson,  which  has  been  more  widely  culti- 
vated than  any  other  variety,  is  still  very  good.  We  cannot  raise 
the  Flemish  Beauty  and  Easter  Beurre  pears ;  they  have  de- 
generated here,  but  in  California  they  are  as  fine  as  ever,  and 
whether  their  degeneracy  here  is  inherent  in  the  variety  is  the 
question.  Mr.  Knight's  opinion  that  every  tree  propiigated  from 
a  seedling,  being  a  part  of  that  tree,  perishes  when  the  lifetime  of 
the  original  tree  expires,  has  been  proved  fallacious.  The  trouble 
is  that  the  lifetime  of  one  man,  or  even  two,  is  too  short  to  make 
reliable  observations  on  this  subject.  Men  must  take  it  up  in  suc- 
cession, if  possible,  but  hitherto  they  have  not  done  so,  and  the 
result  is  that  we  are  continually  beginning,  and  never  come  to  any 
certain  conclusions  on  the  subject. 

Grafting  is  undoubtedly  sometimes  injurious;  the  stock  and 
scion  do  not  seem  to  be  congenial.  Many  varieties  will  not  suc- 
ceed on  the  quince  stock ;  with  the  speaker  the  Glout  Morceau  and 
Angouleme  flourish  ;  and  some  of  his  trees  have  sent  out  roots  from 
the  pear,  while  others  have  not.  He  could  see  no  degeneracy  in 
pears  except  in  a  few  varieties,  such  as  the  White  Doyenne,  Flemish 
Beauty,  and  Easter  Beurre. 
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We  can  remember  when  we  picked  up  the  delicious  peaches  nnder 
the  trees,  but  we  do  not  remember  how  many  seasons  there  were 
when  the  crop  failed.  He  had  been  out  among  his  peach  trees  and 
shaken  them  when  the  fruit  almost  seemed  to  fall  into  his  month ; 
for  six  or  eight  years  he  got  a  crop  one  year  out  of  two.  He  had 
read  much  on  this  subject  and  had  been  a  pretty  careful  observer, 
and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  to  explain  degeneracy  we 
must  not  look  for  causes  inherent  in  the  variet}^  though  perhaps 
this  may  exist  to  a  certain  extent  in  some,  but  to  other  causes, 
climatic  or  residing  in  the  soil. 

To  the  question  whether  grafted  trees  ever  go  back  to  inferior 
varieties  he  answered,  no.  He  felt  doubtful  as  to  the  influence  of 
the  stock  on  the  graft  but  he  admitted  the  existence  of  sports. 
The  Lewis,  one  of  our  native  fruits  described  in  the  "New  Eng- 
land Farmer "  many  3'ears  ago  by  Samuel  Downer,  Senior,  is  a 
very  nice  pear  but  too  small  and  green,  and  he  grafted  a  tree  of 
that  variety  with  Bosc.  Afterward  he  noticed  on  another  Bosc 
tree  some  small  green  pears  growing  on  a  graft ;  which  some  per- 
sons might  have  accounted  for  by  the  influence  of  the  stock,  but 
inquiry  showed  that  the  grafts  used  on  this  tree  had  been  taken 
from  the  first  mentioned  Bosc  tree,  and  some  had  been  carelessly 
cut  from  Lewis  suckers  below  the  graft. 

William  H.  Hills  of  Plaistow,  N.  H.,  said  that  the  topic  uoder 
discussion  was  exceedingly  interesting.  He  had  made  many  obser- 
vations in  regard  to  it.  Some  think  that  the  Rose  potato  has  de- 
generated, but  we  get  them  from  Aroostook  county,  Maine,  as 
fine  as  ever.  When  it  was  introduced  he  bought  two  pounds  and 
from  that  quantity  he  raised  two  hundred  and  forty  pounds.  He 
cultivated  them  like  others,  with  a  light  dressing  of  manure  over 
the  surface,  except  that  for  the  Rose  he  added  a  handfbl  of  super- 
phosphate in  each  hill,  and  he  thought  he  could  get  as  good  results 
today.  Sports  are  difficult  to  account  for ;  on  the  Mayduke  cherry 
trees  there  are  every  year  branches  where  the  fruit  is  from  ten  to 
fourteen  days  later  than  on  the  rest  of  the  tree.  There  are  certain 
conditions  that  we  cannot  understand.  Last  year  he  felt  some 
alarm  lest  the  Baldwin  apple  was  degenerating ;  his  were  small, 
but  he  found  they  were  as  large  as  anyone's.  His  early  apples 
were  as  large  as  ever,  and  his  Russets  never  were  finer.  Some- 
thing that  we  could  not  perceive  had  affected  the  Baldwins.  It 
frequently  happens  that  something  which  we  cannot  account  for 
injures  a  crop. 
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Disease  is  distinct  from  degeneration.  The  Flemish  Beauty 
pear  cracks ;  is  this  degeneration  or  disease  ?  He  notices  the  crack- 
ing of  apples  more  every  year ;  the  wound  seems  to  heal  inside  and 
they  seem  to  recover,  but  the  fruit  is  still  worthless ;  he  thought 
this  was  disease  but  could  not  tell  what  produced  it. 

The  fruit  of  the  Baldwin  apple  trees  that  were  on  his  land  when 
he  bought  it  is  different  from  that  produced  by  the  trees  he  has 
planted.  There  is  no  fixed  type  of  this  apple,  but  in  propagating 
he  has  always  taken  his  grafts  from  trees  bearing  yellow  fleshed 
fruit.  A  grape  vine  climbed  into  one  of  his  best  Baldwin  apple 
trees  and  ruined  the  fruit  by  causing  it  to  mildew,  but  he  has  cut 
away  the  vine  and  expects  the  fruit  to  recuperate.  The  modes 
of  cultivation  and  peculiarities  of  the  seasons  are  continually  affect- 
ing fruit.  Of  sixty  or  sevent}'  varieties  of  small  fruits  described 
a  few  years  ago  only  four  are  in  cultivation  now. 

E.  W.  Wood  said  that  the  question  of  degeneration  had  been 
much  discussed,  but  no  one  could  deny  the  fact,  whether  he  attrib- 
uted it  to  disease  or  other  causes,  He  thought  the  essayist's  com- 
parison of  vegetable  with  animal  life  might  have  been  carried  fur- 
ther. Man  adapts  himself  to  changes  of  climate  by  changes  of 
clothing,  and  if  we  could  do  the  same  by  trees  we  miglit  be  sure 
of  good  crops  everywhere  and  in  every  season.  Cultivation  under 
glass  effects  this  result,  and  hence  peaches  in  houses  retain  their 
health  and  produce  regular  crops.  He  did  not  agree  with  Mr. 
Hovey  in  regard  to  the  peach,  but  thought  we  cannot  cultivate  it 
as  formerl3\  His  recollection  is  that  for  a  series  of  twenty  years 
the  crops  were  as  regular  as  those  of  pears  are  now,  or  those  of 
apples  every  two  years,  but  if  we  attempt  to  cultivate  the  same 
varieties  today  we  find  a  marked  difference.  He  felt  sure  that 
plants  do  suffer  from  continued  propagation  by  grafts  or  cuttings ; 
he  has  gix>wn  remarkably  strong  verbena  plants  from  seed,  but 
they  soon  ran  out  when  propagated  by  cuttings. 

The  Hovey  strawberry  was  perhaps  more  generally  grown  in 
New  England  than  any  other  variety  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  and 
there  is  no  better  kind  now  if  we  could  grow  it,  but  we  cannot. 
Mr.  Hovey's  own  specimens  are  not  up  to  the  standard  of  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  In  later  years  the  Wilson  has  been  more  generally 
grown  than  any  other  kind,  but  it  is  now  being  discarded. 

Mr.  Hovey  said  that  he  had  seen  Crawford  peaches  sold  for  a 
dollar  and  a  half  per  dozen,  and  he  had  seen  a  basket  full  sold  for 
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the  same  money.  Id  1807  Jndge  Peters  said  he  had  an  orchard  of 
two  hundred  peach  trees,  and  he  complained  that  they  were  sub- 
ject to  disease  and  decay ;  and  that  for  forty  years  they  had  been 
short  lived.  This  was  near  Philadelphia.  Further  south  and  in  the 
western  country  and  in  some  parts  of  New  Jersey,  they  were  durable 
and  productive,  as  they  had  formerly  been  with  him.  The  subject 
before  the  meeting  is  not  degeneration  in  Massachusetts,  but  every* 
where,  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  this  is  not  the  native  cli- 
mate of  the  peach.    The  varieties  are  as  perfect  as  ever. 

Dr.  Van  Mons's  theory  of  producing  improved  varieties  of  fruit 
was  by  beginning  with  the  wild  species  and  sowing  the  seed 
through  successive  generations ;  but  any  one  would  be  called  crazy 
now  who  should  begin  with  the  wild  FVagaria  Virginiana  to  im- 
prove the  strawberry.  He  asserted  that  after  several  generations 
as  good  apples  could  be  got  from  seed  as  by  grafting.  But  the 
Seckel,  Sheldon,  Fulton,  and  all  other  fine  native  pears  have  ooiae 
from  cultivated  varieties.  There  may  be  degeneration  of  culture ; 
and  we  should  be  very  cautious  in  attributing  its  effects  to  the  de- 
generation of  varieties. 

Mr.  Hadwen  said  that  the  fact  of  degeneration  is  not  changed 
because  we  can  point  to  some  of  its  causes ;  but  what  has  become 
of  the  old  varieties?  We  cannot  tell  how  long  varieties  can  be 
made  to  exist ;  we  may  graH;  on  vigorous  stocks  but  even  then  the 
period  of  existence  of  varieties  is  unknown. 

William  C.  Strong  objected  to  the  term  '*  degeneration ;"  he 
would  sa}'  ^^  liability  to  disease  ;"  the  instances  quoted  seem  to  mili- 
tate against  the  use  of  the  former  word.  The  Flemish  Beauty  pear 
has  not  degenerated.  In  some  sections  as  fine  specimens  of  this 
variety  are  still  produced  as  were  ever  seen.  So  also  in  some  sec- 
tions of  the  country  the  peach  is  as  vigorous  as  ever ;  so  is  theKeens's 
Seedling  strawberry  in  ICngland.  Trees  are  sometimes  invigorated 
by  grafting  on  stronger  stocks ;  the  magnolia  is  an  instance.  The 
question  is  whether  the  tree  has  become  more  exposed  to  disease 
than  it  once  was.  The  cracking  of  the  White  Doyenne  pear  may 
be  caused  by  the  soil  having  become  exhausted  of  some  element 
or  elements  necessary  for  its  perfection. 

Mrs.  H.  L.  T.  Wolcott  asked.  Could  not  the  same  Power  which 
has  limited  the  life  of  man  to  threescore  years  and  ten  have  limited 
the  life  of  trees  also?  Fruits  and  fiowers  certainly  have  gone  out 
of  date.     There  may  be  a  consciousness  of  old  age  on  their  part. 
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Mr.  Hovey  said  that  the  Creator  has  endowed  plants  with  the 
power  of  perpetuation  by  grafting,  which  he  has  not  given  to  ani- 
mals. The  camellia  was  introduced  two  hundred  years  ago,  and 
the  Old  White  camellia  is  the  same  as  ever.  Varieties  do  continue ; 
the  Windsor  pear  is  still  good  in  England,  though  nearly  two 
hundred  years  old,  and  there  is  a  tree  of  the  old  Summer  Bon 
Chretien  at  Mount  Auburn  as  good  as  ever. 

George  Hill  said  that  he  had  cultivated  hundreds  of  varieties  of 
strawberries  and  they  have  always  degenerated  and  gone  by,  until 
now  he  cultivates  only  one  variety,  the  Sharpless.  Tomatoes  also 
have  run  out ;  the  plants  would  blast.  As  good  plants  as  he  could 
raise  of  the  Boston  Market  tomato  have  blasted ;  the  newer 
varieties  are  less  subject  to  this  disease.  Hybrid  vegetables  will 
degenerate  unless  they  are  carefully  cultivated,  and  the  seed  is 
carefully  selected ;  and  this  tendenc}'  seems  to  be  much  stronger 
than  the  tendency  to  improve.  Old  seed  is  better  than  new  which 
has  been  allowed  to  run  back. 

Mr.  Strong  thought  the  deterioration  of  vegetables  propagated 
by  seed  might  be  due  to  close  fertilization.  What  Mr.  Hill  had 
said  about  the  Boston  Market  tomato  suggested  this  point.  Dar- 
win's view  was  that  cross-fertilization  always  gave  the  strongest 
plants.  The  effects  of  this  method  of  propagation  should  not  be 
confounded  with  those  of  grafting  and  budding. 

Mr.  Hills  said  that  many  of  our  improved  varieties  are  more  ten- 
der than  the  old  ones,  but  the  old  varieties,  once  so  highly  prized, 
would  not  taste  so  good  now  as  they  did  when  we  had  no  better. 
The  further  we  get  from  a  state  of  nature  the  tenderer  they  seem 
to  become.  We  have  a  cultivated  class  of  children  as  compared 
with  those  in  the  alleys  of  our  large  cities;  are  the  former  de- 
generated? It  is  the  same  with  cows;  the  improved  breeds  are 
more  tender,  but  they  are  not  running  out.  Grafting  on  seedling 
stocks  is  surely  changing  varieties,  though  not  perceptibly  in  one 
year. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Discussions  announced  that 
on  the  next  Saturday  Miss  Sara  J.  Smith,  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
would  read  a  paper  on  ^^  Horticultural  Education  for  Women." 
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BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Satubdat,  January  29,  1887. 

An  adjoamed  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'dodr, 
the  President,  Henry  P.  Walcott,  in  the  chair. 

The  President,  as  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
reported  a  recommendation  that  the  Committee  of  Arrangements 
be  authorized  to  employ  experts  to  assist  the  various  Standing 
Committees  in  the  award  of  prizes  at  such  exhibitions  as  to  the 
Committee  of  Arrangements  may  seem  expedient  —  this  subject 
having  been  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  at  the  meeting 
on  the  1st  of  January.  The  report  was  accepted  and  the  recom- 
mendation was  adopted. 

President  Walcott  also  reported  from  the  same  Committee  a  rec- 
ommendation that  the  President  be  authorized  to  employ  counsel 
to  further  the  carrying  out  of  the  vote  of  the  Society,  passed  De- 
cember 4,  1886,  concerning  the  securing  of  a  site  for  a  building 
for  the  Society  in  the  Public  Garden.  This  report  also  was 
accepted  and  the  recommendation  was  adopted. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  February  5. 

MEETING  FOR  DISCUSSION. 

Horticultural  Education  fob  Women. 

By  Miss  Sasa  J.  Smith,  Hartford,  Ct. 

To  this  Society,  meeting  to  learn  from  each  other  and  to  discuss 
the  best  methods  of  improving  our  homes,  our  lands,  our  fruits, 
and  our  flowers,  culling  year  after  year  from  the  wisdom  of 
scientists  and  thinkers,  and  from  the  experience  of  practical 
workers,  then  publishing  and  spreading  world-wide  the  knowledge 
thus  gained  —  to  such  a  Society  as  this  it  can  be  no  marvel  that 
the  seed  thus  sown  broadcast  has  taken  root  in  the  public  mind, 
and  from  it  has  arisen  a  hope  that,  in  the  great  educational  revo- 
lutions now  progressing  around  us,  this  question  of  a  good  horti- 
cultural education  for  our  young  women  may  find  its  solution,  and 
bring  forth  fruit  for  generations  to  come. 
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From  all  over  the  land  we  hear  rising  a  cry  for  some  different, 
some  more  healthful  training,  physical  and  moral,  than  many  of 
oar  girls  are  receiving  —  than  that  given  in  oar  higher  pablic 
schools.  Still  no  one  as  yet  seems  to  know  what  this  new  educa- 
cation  must  foe. 

More  and  more  is  being  crowded  into  the  curricalnm  of  stady  ; 
nothing  is  taken  out.  Children  are  gathered  earlier  and  earlier 
into  the  school  fold  —  a  fact  telling  plainly  that  there  are  mothers 
who  feel  themselves  unequal  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  times. 
Toung  girls  graduating  with  the  classes  of  boys  prepared  for  Har- 
vard and  Yale  are  hurried  into  Vassar  orWellesley,  or  some  other 
college  for  girls,  for  the  so-called  higher  learning,  and  then  too 
many  of  them  are  launched,  with  overtaxed  minds  and  bodies,  into 
society. 

Is  not  this  one  cause  of  the  ^^  nervous  prostration,"  so  baflQing 
to  physicians,  so  ruinous  to  all  home  comfort,  so  disastrous  to  the 
future  of  husband  and  chi]di*en ;  and  of  which  we  hear  so  frequently 
as  an  excuse  for  the  inefficiency  of  the  mothers  —  the  fashionable 
mothers  —  of  our  times  ? 

Here,  in  Boston,  where  there  is  no  lack  of  interest  in  all  that 
pertains  to  knowledge  and  culture,  and  where  the  public  schools 
lead  the  schools  o^  our  country,  it  hardly  seems  woith  while  for 
one  coming  from  outside  of  the  State  to  speak  of  education ;  but 
perhaps  this  is  the  reflecting  of  the  light  yon  have  thrown  upon  us, 
and  we  would  still  learn  of  you,  that  we  may  throw  this  light  yet 
further  on. 

We  all  know  of  the  kindergartens,  and  of  the  sewing,  the  cooking, 
and  the  night  schools ;  also  of  the  demand  for  trades  schools.  These 
are  ostensibly  for  the  poor,  whom  we  shall  always  have  with  us, 
and  more  especially  for  a  class  of  poor  whose  hours  of  school 
instruction  are  few,  whose  brains  are  not  overtaxed  with  out-of- 
school  study,  whose  bodies  are  strengthened  by  coarse  food  and 
work,  and  whose  hands  are  put  to  use  for  support  at  an  age  when 
the  pressure  upon  the  brain  begins  with  those  whom  they  consider 
their  more  fortunate  brothers  and  sisters. 

The  kindergarten  is  a  part  of  the  whole  public  school  system 
now,  and  works  well  for  the  poor  and  rich  alike.  We  have  become 
almost  Spartan  in  giving  our  children  to  the  public  for  training. 
But  schools  of  housekeeping  or  schools  of  horticulture  cannot  be 
grafted  upon  our  public  system  to  any  advantage.  They  would 
prove  but  expensive  and  superficial  appendages  if  they  were. 
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We  have  all "  been  to  school " —  did  we  not  find  that  our  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  drawing,  music,  grammar,  and 
history,  to  say  nothing  of  the  spelling,  were  as  much  as  we  were 
able  to  compass  before  entering  our  teens  ?  Did  we  have  any  too 
much  time  for  playing,  and  growing  —  and  idly  dreaming  between 
whiles,  as  growing  children  should  to  grow  heavenward  ?  Let  us 
leave  some  time  for  this  growing  and  playing  and  dreaming  to 
the  children  of  today.  Let  the  crowding  come  late  (if  it  mast 
come  at  all) ;  and  let  the  schools  for  manual  training  for  trades  be 
separate  schools.     This  seems  desirable  for  two  reasons : 

First  —  Because  children  expecting  to  work  at  trades  will  work 
with  ambition  and  love  for  their  work,  and  compete  more  zealously 
with  each  other,  in  those  schools,  if  not  brought  in  contact  with 
other  children  who  are  not  expecting  to  do  such  work,  and  who 
being  without  incentive  are  doing  nothing  well. 

Second  —  Because,  having  regard  to  the  shortness  of  life  and 
the  vastness  of  work,  the  children  wishing  to  be  put  at  trades 
schools  should  be  incited  to  enter  them  at  an  earlier  age  than 
would  be  best  for  those,  from  whom  more  book  study  is  to  be 
required. 

But  it  is  not  to  discuss  the  training  of  young  children  that  this 
paper  is  written ;  it  is  rather  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  have 
passed  through  the  halls  of  the  public  schools,  and  now  stand 
looking  out  into  the  world  with  eager,  longing  eyes,  and  question- 
ing, "  What  shall  be  next?" 

To  one  who  has  studied  the  subject  thoughtfully  for  years,  as  a 
practical  educator,  this  question  arises :  Are  there  not  still  untrod- 
den paths  in  the  gaixlens  and  fields,  enclosed  by  barriers  stronger 
than  stone  walls,  which  should  be,  and  could  be,  opened  to  the 
light  tread  of  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  land — fields  Ijnng 
fallow  from  the  ignorance  of  the  mothers  and  daughters,  and  barred 
in  by  the  prejudice  and  indiflTerence  of  the  fathers  ? 

Do  you  ever,  when  walking  in  your  beautiful  gardens,  think  of 
the  many  New  England  farms  and  homes  without  gardens?  And 
do  you  ever  reflect  that  there  are  daughters  to  inherit  those  places 
who  are  not  taught  each  day,  as  your  own  daughters  may  be,  by 
the  beauties  around  them,  and  are  not  aided  by  your  love  and 
knowledge  of  these  beauties  to  know  and  love  them  ? 

But,  though  we  know  these  daughters  have  been,  and  still  are. 
Ignorant  of   the  possibilities  of  what  lies   around  them  in  their 
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homes,  outside  of  their  hoases,  we  know  also  that  from  these 
farms  have  come  more  than  half  of  the  leading  minds  among  the 
men  of  our  country  ;  men  who  loved  their  work  and  did  not  shirk ; 
men  whose  bodies  grew  strong  and  wiry  with  out-of-door  labor 
from  their  early  boyhood,  and  whose  minds  were  developed,  not 
from  a  culture  freely  offered  them,  but  in  spite  of  the  poverty  of 
their  opportunity,  and  who  were  strengthened  by  the  very  effort 
they  had  to  make  to  allow  no  chance  for  learning  to  go  by,  no 
moment  of  leisure  to  be  an  idle  one. 

From  bookless  and  indigent  homes  of  the  past  we  see  emerging 
long  lines  of  scholars,  who  by  the  very  sweat  of  the  brow  earned 
their  bodily  support  while  gathering  the  knowledge  for  the  brain. 
We  glory  in  these  boys,  these  men ;  we  look  with  pride  at  their 
brilliant  course  in  the  world,  and  point  to  their  cultured — perhaps 
elegant  —  homes,  and  contrast  them  with  the  homes  they  left. 
What  a  contrast  in  these  cultured  homes  to  those  their  mothers 
toiled  and  toiled  in,  without  thought  or  comprehension  of  the 
beautiful  things  around  their  own  doors  that  might  and  should 
have  brought  them  recreation,  and  where  these  mothers  died  per- 
chance from  toil,  that  the}',  these  men  of  letters,  might  be  enabled 
to  win  the  world. 

When  the  career  of  such  a  one  is  remarked  on,  we  know  only 
the  brilliant  man  —  we  little  heed  that  mother;  and  yet  these  toil- 
ing mothers  are,  all  over  the  land,  dropping  into  silent  graves, 
overtaxed,  God  knows ;  and  another  house-mother  (how  beautiful 
iu  its  meaning  is  this  word  from  the  German  —  not  solely  the 
mother  of  the  babe,  or  the  child,  but  the  mother  of  all  under  the 
ropf-tree,  if  she  be  a  true  mother)  another  of  these  toiling  house- 
mothers takes  the  place  of  the  first ;  and  then  sometimes  another 
still.  It  is  a  tradition  that  many  of  the  beautiful  farms  among 
your  Berkshire  hills  have  been  made  beautiful  and  rich  at  the 
expense  of  the  first,  and  second,  and  oftentimes  the  third  wife's 
life.  And  why  ?  Man  toils  from  early  dawn  till  dewy  eve,  but  then 
may  take  a  nap,  or  smoke  his  pipe  and  read  his  papers.  Woman 
toils  from  earlier  dawn  —  she  makes  the  fire  on  manj'  a  farm  —  till 
dewy  eve,  then  takes  her  needle  and  mends  and  makes  the  house- 
hold clothes,  till  midnight,  oft.  Her  rest,  when  found,  is  in  the 
grave.  Nature  herself  attempts  no  more ;  for  after  the  budding 
of  spring,  the  flowering  of  summer,  the  fruitage  of  autumn,  win- 
ter's white  shroud  wraps  her  in  her  sleep  of  rest.     Why  toil  these 
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mothers  so  ?  Where  are  their  many  daughters  ?  Search  through 
the  land,  and  we  shall  find  them  fieeing  here  and  there,  preferring 
to  seek  life's  toils  and  pleasures  away  from  their  homes.  Why  do 
these  daughters  fiee  from  their  homes?  Have  they  been  rightly 
educated  —  educated  for  their  home  life? 

If  we  may  believe  the  stories  we  hear  of  the  olden  time,  the 
time  of  the  spinning  wheel  and  quilting  frame,  the  daughters  did 
not  then,  as  now,  leave  their  homes ;  else  how  had  there  been 
those  chests  of  linen,  those  piles  of  bed-quiits,  those  blankets  and 
sheets,  all  spun  and  woven  and  made,  and  laid  away  with  ^^  sweet 
marjoram  and  lavender,"  to  await  the  marriage  day  and  the  jour- 
ney to  the  new  home,  then  the  almost  only  going  away  of  the 
young  daughter.  The  remnants  of  such  collections  —  tokens  of 
the  thrift  and  happy  labor  of  those  days  —  are  precious  heirlooms 
in  many  a  family  now.  The  dear  old  great-grandmother*s  blank* 
ets  and  quilts,  the  chests  of  yellow  linen, — how  carefully  we  cher- 
ish them ;  for  the  days  are  long  gone  by  when  love  and  duty  created 
them.  Who  knows  whether  days  like  those  can  ever  come  again? 
Our  girls,  in  their  homes  of  today,  can  have  no  call  for  such  work, 
and  machinery,  man's  invention,  has  taken  all  this  work  from 
woman's  home  and  hands,  and  left  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  to 
fill  its  place. 

What,  now,  can  be  given  to  them  instead  ?  Is  all  being  done 
for  them  then  that  ought  to  be  done  —  all  that  can  be  ?  Should 
not  some  new  avenue  be  opened  for  the  minds  as  well  as  hands  of 
these  girls  —  these  daughters  ?  They  see  the  work  around  them  — 
who  teaches  them  that  they  could  make  it  lighter  and  convert  it 
into  a  pleasure?  They  feel  the  want  around  them  —  who  shows 
them  that  there  need  not  be  want  and  privation  in  their  homes? 
They  contrast  the  little  they  have  with  the  luxury  which  their 
father's  work  carries  to  the  homes  of  others,  and  they  wonder, 
these  bright-eyed,  irresponsible  girls,  and  flee  from  a  life  that  seem<« 
dark  and  hard ;  but  they  flee  to  a  world  that  is  dangerous,  and 
harder. 

Let  us  look  at  these  girls  at  a  later  period.  They  have  been 
hurrying  through  school,  only  to  be  free;  and  then  aimlessly 
striving  to  support  themselves  away  from  home ;  turning  to  teach- 
ing, if  soft-hearted  committees  will  let  them  experiment  in  district 
schools ;  if  not,  then  turning  to  the  next  best  thing  which  seems  to 
them  exciting ;  probablj'  the  shop  or  the  factory. 
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Is  it  not  apparent  that  ezciteiaent  is  the  demand  of  the  yoang 
people  of  this  age ;  excitement  in  life,  excitement  in  literature, 
excitement  in  religion  ?    Sad  eyidence  of  a  wrong  I 

True,  we  need  girls  in  these  shops  and  factories ;  and  there  are 
in  fact  tiionsands  of  good^  modest  girls  going  out  to  toil  in  these 
places  every  day ;  girls  with  homes  and  friends  and  others  without 
them ;  girls,  too,  who  support  themselves  wdl,  and  take  care  of 
whole  families  besides.  But  there  are  enough,  yes,  far  more  than 
enough,  who  are  compelled  to  crowd  to  these  shops  and  factories 
to  earn  their  daily  bread  —  good,  honest,  hard-working  girls  and 
women,  working  faithfully  in  the  places  God  has  given  them,  and 
these  would  be  better  paid  were  it  not  for  those  other  girls  who 
crowd  into  their  ranks,  doing  this  not  because  they  have  no  homes 
and  must  —  but — to  get' away  from  their  homes ! 

There  is  no  reason  why  these  employments  should  be  sought  by 
farmers'  daughters,  but  every  reason  why  they  should  not.  These 
unsettled,  unhappy  girls  are  crowding  in  where  they  ought  not — 
ought  not  because  God  has  placed  them  wliere  they  would  be 
better  women  to  remain. 

Can  it  be  that  there  is  in  the  education  of  the  day,  and  perhaps 
also  in  the  reading  of  the  day,  something  that  unsettles  this 
class  of  girls,  and  tempts  them  from  their  homes ;  that  causes 
them  to  long  for  excitement  and  crowds ;  that  makes  them  bold 
and  independent  at  an  age  when  they  should  be  retiring  and  3rield- 
lug?  Is  not  the  tendency  of  the  public  schools,  with  co-education 
of  the  sexes,  towards  this  public  life,  especially  when  brought  to 
bear  upon  girls  whose  previous  education  has  been  in  the  quiet 
country  district  school  ? 

Notice,  when  on  an  early  morning  railway  train  goii^  into  any 
of  Our  northern  cities,  the  number  of  girls  and  boys  carried  in  to 
attend  the  large  public  schools. '  Day  after  day  they  go,  perhaps 
for  four  years,  wasting  hours  of  that  time  in  depots,  or  lounging 
in  places  far  from  home  or  school,  when  the  trains  are  not  conven- 
iently arranged  to  suit  school  hours ;  making  friends  where  they 
ought  not ;  joking  with  railroad  officials  or  other  chance  acquain- 
tances ;  at  first,  simple,  truthfUl,  honest  girls,  who  see  no  harm  in 
it,  knowing  nothing,  fearing  nothing,  but  growing  freer,  bolder, 
day  by  day.  Here  and  there  are  girls  who  will  not  be  hurt  by  it ; 
faithful,  modest  girls,  who  may  be  trusted  to  the  world's  end.  It 
is  not  for  these  we  fear,  but  for  the  sake  of  others  we  should 
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ask  —  Towards  what  does  this  all  tend  ?  Is  it  right  and  wise  to 
pat  a  girl  into  the  midst  of  such  temptation,  and  then  expect  her 
to  be  other  than  she  too  often  becomes  ? 

School  days  over,  the  excitement  of  graduation,  the  crowded 
house,  the  applause,  all  are  ended,  never  to  return  —  no  more  city 
life,  no  more  railroad  rides,  no  more  excitement.  A  quiet  coming 
home,  and  to  a  home  which  perchance  may  not  be  that  home  of 
beauty,  of  luxury  and  comfort  and  pleasure,  to  which  it  would  be 
the  good  fortune  of  many  of  you  to  welcome  your  daughters,  but 
a  home  such  as  we  know  hundreds  of  our  brothers  have  on  these 
bleak  though  beautiful  hills,  and  damp  though  smiling  valleys  of 
our  own  New  £ngland.  And  most  of  them  being  totally  ignorant 
of  what  might  make  such  homes  a  pleasure,  it  seems  to  them  a 
coming  down  to  a  mere  round  of  cooking,  and  cleaning,  and  small 
economies  that  fret  day  by  day.  What  a  dull  routine !  How 
bard  a  one  to  be  borne  1  Seldom  company  to  enlighten ;  no 
money  except  for  the  barest  essentials  —  only  a  weary,  dreary 
home  1  The  mother  tired,  the  father  silent,  a  brother  absent,  per- 
haps, or  worse,  indifferent.  Work  that  is  always  pressing,  no 
luxuries,  no  garden  —  even  the  songs  of  the  birds  sen^e  but  to 
recall  the  songsters  of  the  city  park,  and  to  make  her  feel  gloomy. 
And  so  comes  the  sad  final  break  with  home. 

In  all  the  routine  of  culture  of  soil  and  fruit  and  flowers  and 
flocks,  is  there  no  pleasant  place  for  these  girls  to  step  into,  no 
welcome  duty  for  these  daughters'  hands?  Is  there  no  way  of 
showing  them  that  they  too  have  a  mission,  a  heaven-given  mis- 
sion, on  a  farm  ? 

It  was  settled  some  time  ago  that  agricultural  schools  and  col- 
leges are  quite  as  essential  to  train  boys  for  agricultural  life,  as 
are  other  schools  and  colleges  to  train  boys  for  other  paths  in  life. 
Is  it  not  time  to  conclude  that  there  must  be  schools  to  train  girls 
to  home-life  ?  And  training  them  to  home-life  does  not  mean 
making  them  household  drudges,  but  girls  with  healthy  minds  and 
bodies,  loving  nature  and  humanity,  and  with  hands  and  hearts 
calmly,  strengthfully,  sweetly,  prayerfully  bearing  the  daily  burden 
in  a  way  that  makes  it  no  burden,  but  a  God-given  duty  thoroughly 
understood  —  such  girls  will  never  be  household  drudges. 

Our  girls  can  be  and  ought  to  be  taught  to  be  better  providers 
for  comfort,  better  bread-makers,  better  home- keepers ;  but  also,  as 
home  is  not  all  within  the  house,  they  should  be  taught  to  under- 
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stand  the  garden,  both  as  to  fruits  and  flowers,  and  no  less  the 
poultry  yard,  the  apiary,  and  eren  the  sheep-fold ;  for  attendance 
on  these  would  be  a  kindly,  womanly  work  for  woman ;  and  all  the 
animate  dumb  creations  of  Heaven  should  welcome  her  steps. 

Excepting  that  leading  to  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  every 
avenue  in  life  now  seems  broadly  opening  to  woman.  The  liberal 
professions  are  becoming  more  and  more  accessible  to  her,  through 
the  enlightenment  of  public  opinion,  inclining  to  justice,  and 
partially  giving  her  a  chance  to  do  what  she  will  do,  if  she  may. 
Yet  it  is  with  much  difficulty  that  she  gains  a  foothold  in  them,  and 
the  Jostling  of  her  brothers  is  rougher  than  she  likes.  Crowded 
avenues  they  all  are;  though  in. the  higher  rounds  of  labor,  and 
in  the  ranks  of  the  brain-workers,  there  is  always  room  for  more ; 
and  where  there  is  great  talent,  if  there  be  given  a  certain  amount 
of  education,  the  talent  will  effectively  develop  itself. 

There  are  young  women  whose  souls  are  wrapt  in  study ;  who 
have  genius,  and  who  aim  to  be  teachers  of  high  degree,  and 
artists,  and  doctors;  yes,  and  lawyers.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
finding  the  educational  training  for  these ;  the  high  schools  and 
colleges,  the  art  schools  and  museums,  offer  it  freely.  And  there 
are  women  who  would  delight  to  wear  the  student's  cap  and  gown, 
and  are  begging  to  be  admitted  with  their  brothers  to  Harvard  and 
Yale.  But,  really,  those  fitted  for  such  careers  are  few  and  far 
between.  We  hear  only  of  the  successful  ones ;  many,  many  of  the 
woman  brain- workers  have  failed  in  these  higher  undertakings. 
When  it  became  necessary  that  they  should  win  a  support  by  their 
learning  perhaps  they  found  the  talent  had  been  wanting  —  and 
no  amount  of  education  can  make  a  genius  —  or  the  work  was 
too  masculine,  or  not  womanly  enough ;  and,  unless  driven  by  dire 
necessity,  a  cultured  woman  shrinks  from  the  great  push  for  places. 
And,  alas !  often  she  shrinks  also  from  great  responsibilities,  or 
from  paths  not  sanctioned  by  the  schools  and  by  the  opinion  of 
the  public. 

The  woman  who  owns  a  farm  and  carries  it  on  does  it  shyly, 
and  as  if  she  had  no  right  to  do  it ;  and  the  girl  who  is  quite  9t> 
home  in  her  father's  conservatories  and  hot-bouses,  understanding 
the  culture  and  knowing  the  botanical  names  of  all  the  plants,  is 
a  wonder  to  her  companions,  and  seems  not  quite  one  of  them. 
Yet,  how  many  a  weary,  heart-sick  girl  whose  whole  life  has  been 
spent  amidst  brick  walls  longs  for  a  work  in  the  green  fields. 
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How  many  a  woman  who  breathes  the  close  air  of  the  factory 
until  the  hectic  flush  tells  of  a  life  almost  spent  wishes  she  coald 
have  been  taught  a  work  that  should  bring  her  daily  nearer  to 
nature. 

This  work  is  one  that  she  dare  not,  cannot,  learn  by  herself,  the 
risks  are  so  great.  She  can  catch  up  the  broken  threads  in  the 
loom,  and  scarce  gives  them  a  thought ;  the  great  machine  seeiro 
to  her  to  work  of  itself.  But  the  tender  plants,  the  opening  buds, 
the  flowers,  the  bees,  the  soft  little  chickens  —  how  dare  she, 
untaught,  handle  these  mysterious  things  direct  from  heaven? 
Might  she  not  chance  to  put  out  some  of  this  life  given  to  cheer 
and  brighten  the  world  ?  And  she  looks  with  feelings  of  wonder 
and  shame  at  girls  who  inherit  the  right,  the  opportunity,  to  know 
something  of  all  this,  yet  flee  from  it  in  their  ignorant  contempt 
of  it. 

What  a  cry  of  dismay  is  heard  at  a  proposition  to  send  a  girl 
fW>m  home  to  learn  house-keeping  1  and  to  talk  of  sending  the 
daughters  of  farmers  away  from  their  homes  to  study  horticulture 
may  seem  at  the  present  time  rank  heresy ;  but  this  must  soon 
come,  like  all  other  things  for  the  good  of  man. 

Seldom  do  we  find  the  merchant,  the  doctor,  the  lawyer,  attempt- 
ing to  train  their  own  sons  to  enter  their  own  lines  of  life ;  they 
send  them  to  some  one  else  for  that  training ;  and  we  also  find  the 
agriculturist  sending  his  sons  to  schools  and  colleges  aflSording 
scientific  agricultural  training.  Then  why  may  not  his  daughter 
in  like  manner  be  sent  where  she  may  obtain  a  scientific  training 
in  horticulture?  And  would  it  not  be  well  sometimes  to  send  her 
away  for  training  in  house-keeping?  She  should  be  taught  that 
duty  at  home.  But  is  the  daughter  always  so  taught  at  home  ? 
How  hard  it  is  to  teach  an  unwilling  daughter  1  How  much  easier 
it  is  for  the  mother  to  do  it  all  herself!  There  are  duties  for  every 
daughter  that  she  does  not  usually  incline  to  learn ;  indeed  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  mortal  inclines  to  duty  as  freely  as  ducks  go  to 
water. 

^  How  carefully  considered  is  our  selection  of  the  seed  and  the 
scion ;  how  careful  is  our  training  of  the  colts  and  the  steers ;  but 
how  like  a  weed  in  the  fields,  too  often,  grows  the  daughter  of  tlie 
house  !  And  then  how  unfitted  she  will  be  to  take  a  place  in  the 
great  world  of  work.  And  if  it  is  as  an  orphan  she  must  enter 
there,  with  land  as  her  inheritance,  and  little  else  but  her  land  and 
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her  natural  love  of  the  beaatifal,  how  shall  she  shape  her  coarse, 
aud  what  is  she  to  do?  What  is  that  land  to  her,  incapable  and 
ignorant  of  its  probabilities  and  possibilities?  Where  shall  she 
turn  ?  Who  will  show  her  what  to  do  ?  Is  there  not  some  one 
who  will  strive  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  right  training  of 
such  young  women  in  home*life  and  horticulture?  Has  this  Hor- 
ticultural Society  of  Massachusetts  a  school  to  take  this  ignorant 
little  woman  in,  and  teach  her  to  be  happy  in  her  land — her  inher- 
ited possession  ?    No ! 

What  have  the  public  schools  given  her?  A  disciplined  mind,  a 
clear,  quick  acting  brain ;  some  knowledge  of  mathematics,  and 
probably  of  Latin  and  Greek ;  and  a  slight  acquaintance  with 
natural  science.  God  has  given  her  a  home  and  land,  but  all  her 
school  knowledge  avails  her  but  little  towards  caring  for  them ; 
excepting  the  possibility  that  she  knows  how  to  survey  her  land, 
and  cut  it  up  for  sale. 

We  are  placed  in  this  world  not  only  for  pur  own  selves,  but  to 
do  good  to  all  within  our  reach,  and  is  there  not  a  noble  work  yet 
remaining  to  be  done  by  this  Society?  From  all  its  knowledge  of 
plants  and  how  to  make  them  grow ;  of  flowers  and  all  their 
wonders ;  of  fruits  and  vegetables  and  their  uses ;  can  it  not  tell, 
and  show  the  world  of  woman,  how  she  can  make  the  garden  her 
kingdom ;  the  poultry  and  bees  her  subjects ;  and  be  healthy  and 
happy  in  their  culture  and  care  ? 

Does  not  this  world-wide  cry  for  a  ^^  new  education"  come  to 
rouse  the  lovers  of  horticulture,  and  to  tell  them  that  while  they 
are  surrounding  themselves  with  all  the  beauties  of  the  floral  and 
vegetable  kingdom^  gathered  from  the  far  corners  of  the  earth ; 
while  they  are  lavish  in  all  that  shall  perfect  these  wonders  of 
nature,  there  is  a  great  world  outside,  looking  longingly  and  lov- 
ingly on,  and  wishing  for  a  slight  foothold  within  the  charmed 
circle ;  and  still  another,  a  world  of  indiflerent  young  girls,  who 
need  just  the  knowledge  this  Society  can  give  them. 

And  yet,  how  is  this  knowledge  to  be  given  them?  The  world 
stands  wondering  what  the  new  education  is  to  be.  Yon  hold  in 
your  power  one  branch  of  it,  the  horticultural.  Give  us  a  school  that 
shall  educate  young  women  first  in  humanity ;  next  teach  them  of 
Nature,  to  love  and  understand  her ;  then  teach  them  of  the  human 
care  they  should  give  to  the  inhuman  they  find  around  them ;  and, 
especially,  teach  them  that  to  work  is  a  heaven-given  privilege. 
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Unlil  recentiy  labor  has  been  growing  less  and  less  respei-table 
since  our  great-grandfathers'  days.  A  great  artist*  has  lately  said, 
^'  It  is  the  curse  of  the  age  that  young  people  wish  to  jump  into 
maturity  at  a  bound,  and  that  the  desire  is  not  to  do,  but  to  ^get 
done ' ;  to  deal  in  the  article,  not  to  make.  Respectability  has 
cursed  this  age  in  this  country  —  a  craftsman  is  not  supposed  to 
be  a  gentleman." 

This  was  said  on  English  soil,  but  it  applies  as  well  here.  Much 
of  this  perverted  feeling,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  due  to  oar  public 
schools,  but  surely  it  is  much  more  a  result  of  the  vast  and 
sudden  fortunes  made  since  the  days  of  our  civil  war.  Those 
great  and  sudden  fortunes,  too  often  gained  by  trickery  and 
knavery  and  spent  in  selfish  luxur}',  have  done  much  to  demoralize 
our  nation. 

But  a  revulsion  is  taking  place.  Absconding  knaves  cannot  be 
the  nation's  heroes,  and  selfish  capitalists  are  looked  upon  with 
less  of  admiring  reverence.  Work  is  again  becoming  respectable. 
Work  is  ennobling.  Our  Lord  saith,  ^^  My  Father  worketh  hith- 
erto, and  I  work."  As  a  nation,  we  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
the  noble  faculties  given  us  are  meant  for  use ;  and  that  men  and 
women  who  labor  with  their  hands,  guided  by  their  brains  (for  it  is 
cultured  handcraft  that  this  nation  will  have) ,  stand  on  the  same 
plane  of  opportunity  with  the  men  of  learning  and  the  men  of 
money ;  for  such  men  and  women  can  be  what  they  will. 

It  is  Just  half  a  century  since  Mary  Lyon  struggled  faithfully 
and  successfully  to  found  a  school  in  this,  her  State,  in  the  midct 
of  an  agricultural  country  —  a  school  that  should  give  to  the 
daughters  of  farmers  and  others  advantages  in  learning  which 
they  had  not  before  enjoyed.  To  make  the  expenses  small  the 
girls  were  expected  to  do  the  house  work,  under  competent  super- 
vision, and  many  a  city  father  sent  his  daughter  there  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  house-keeping  which  she  could  not,  or  did  not,  receive 
at  home.  The  fame  of  this  '^  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary"  spread 
far  and  wide,  and  for  many  years  it  was  a  shining  light  in  the 
midst  of  darkness. 

Since  that  day  coUeges  and  schools  have  sprung  up  all  over  the 
land ;  and  the  Temple  of  Learning  which  was  pictured  on  the  first 
page  of  the  old  Webster's  Spelling  Book  and  which  to  the  childish 

*  Herkimer. 
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mind  seemed  a  temple  in  the  heavene,  now  crowns  many  and  many 
a  hill-top,  calling  our  youth  to  its  halls ;  and  the  way  thereto,  by 
comparison,  is  now  a  flowery  one,  but  it  is  also  one  that  consumes 
the  freshness  of  youth,  and  leads  from  home. 

That  simple  school,  for  which  Mary  Lyon  toiled  so  long  and  well 
—  that  school,  too,  has  kept  up  with  the  onward  march  of  learning. 
Girls  no  longer  go  there  to  learn  house-keeping.  They  go  to  learn 
to  be  teachers,  and  the  curriculum  of  study  is  arranged  for  the 
'^  higher  education,"  and  designed  to  make  learned  women. 

What  we  need  to  provide  now  is  not  this  higher  education ; 
it  is  a  new  and  different  one ;  an  education  in  horticulture  and 
home-culture,  that  shall  make  a  happier  girlhood  —  happier, 
because  hands  are  full  and  bodies  healthy;  happier,  because 
brains  are  less  strained  for  book  lore,  and  more  alive  to  nature's 
truths,  and  vivified  with  a  practical  knowledge  of  what  goes  to 
make  health,  happiness,  home,  and  wealth.  Among  all  the  schools 
of  our  land  —  and  their  name  is  legion  —  there  is  not  one  to  off(Br 
this  to  our  girls.  Is  not  now  the  time  to  make  one  that  shall  meet 
this  requirement?  Is  it  not  to  this  Society  —  the  Horticultural 
Society  par  eoscelleiice  of  the  country  —  that  we  may  look,  to  show 
us  how  this  horticultural  education  can  be  given  ?  You  who  know 
so  well  the  difficulties  that  beset  the  way,  and  have  shown  us  that 
they  are  not  insurmountable  for  woman,  show  us  still  further,  that 
we  may  not  make  our  horticultural  training  one-sided,  but  that  in 
teaching  how  to  care  for  and  beautify  the  land,  we  may  also  teach 
the  little  woman  to  care  for  and  render  cheerful,  healthful,  and 
happy  her  home  and  all  its  surroundings. 

And  if  this  education  must  —  as  it  now  seems  in  very  many 
cases  that  it  must  —  be  obtained  elsewhere  than  at  her  home,  may 
she  then  go  back  to  her  home,  however  humble  it  be,  as  a  ray  of 
sunshine ;  a  faithful,  loving,  capable  daughter,  there  to  remain 
till  some  one  shall  win  her  away  to  be  the  light  of  a  new  home. 

Discussion. 

Mrs.  Ednah  D.  Cheney  was  called  on  by  the  Chair,  and  said 
'  that  the  meeting  recalled  to  her  mind  the  one  held  under  the  aus- 
pices of  this  Society  and   in  this  very  room,  with  the  venerable 
Ex-Fresident  Wilder  present,  for  the  purpose  .of  promoting  the 
horticultural  education  of   women.     It  was  then  hoped  that  the 
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Society  might  take  such  a  school  directly  under  its  auspices.  The 
meeting  referred  to  resulted  in  the  establishment,  by  private  sub- 
scription, for  very  much  the  same  reasons  as  had  been  suggested 
by  the  essayist,  of  a  horticultural  school  for  women.  An  estate 
was  hired  in  Newton,  and  Mr.  Charles  Barnard  was  appointed 
principal  of  the  school.  The  greatest  lack  of  the  school  was 
pupils,  the  largest  number  at  any  time  being  twelve,  although 
the  school  had  a  fund  of  95,000  to  give  assistance  to  those  who 
needed.  The  same  difficulty  has  been  found  in  obtaining  pupils  for 
horticultural  schools  for  boys,  and  indeed  at  all  industrial  schools ; 
and  here  the  further  disadvantage  was  felt  of  its  being  a  new 
thing.  The  school  was  not  made  too  public  lest  it  should  attract 
those  who  had  no  earnest  purpose.  One  of  the  pupils  after- 
wards bod  a  greenhouse  in  Brookline.  Last  year  the  trust  was 
given  up,  and  the  funds  were  transferred  by  authority  of  the 
Legislature  to  the  Institute  of  Technology  to  found  the  Joy  Schol- 
arship for  women,  the  income  going  to  help  needy  girls  who  study 
there.  The  speaker  considered  that  the  time  had  not  arrived  for 
special  horticultural  schools,  but  that  they  mast  be  preceded  by  a 
general  training  in  science.  When  the  Bussey  Institution  was 
opened,  with  classes  in  horticulture  for  both  sexes,  this  school  was 
closed.  £very  effort  was  made  to  induce  young  women  to  attend, 
but  it  met  with  very  little  success.  Neither  do  young  men  come 
to  the  Bussey  Institution ;  there  are  now  only  three  pupils  there. 
A  few  ladies  who  wished  to  learn  about  the  culture  of  house  plants 
have  attended  the  lectures.  Under  these  circumstances  the  Di- 
rectors of  the  School  of  Horticulture  for  Women  did  not  think  it 
best  to  appeal  to  the  Legislature  or  the  public  for  further  funds, 
and  as  before  mentioned  the  school  was  closed.  The  committee 
having  diarge  of  the  fund  had  very  little  opportunity  to  expend 
the  income  in  aiding  pupils  at  the  Bussey  Institution,  as  no  one 
applied  for  entrance  there.  Professor  Watson  said  that  a  boy 
would  not  be  much  more  valuable  in  a  greenhouse  for  having  at- 
tended the  Bussey  School. 

Leverett  M.  Chase,  Master  of  the  Dudley  School,  District  of 
Boxbury,  considered  the  subject  one  of  the  most  important  dis- 
cussed by  the  Society.  In  his  long  and  wide  experience  he  had 
become  acquainted  with  a  multitude  of  mothers,  and  he  was  filled 
with  anxiety  as  he  saw  so  many  living  in  a  kind  of  social  bondage — 
a  life  almost  purely  artificial  and  useless.     With  very  many,  rubies 
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are  better  than  wisdom,  and  it  is  better  to  dwell  in  the  tents  of 
wickedness  than  to  be  a  ^^  doorkeeper  in  the  house  of  the  Lord." 

To  meet  the  demands  of  fashion,  children  are  sacrificed,  health 
destroyed,  homes  made  wretched,  useful  knowledge  neglected ;  in 
short,  all  that  tends  to  the  highest  physical,  moral,  and  mental 
development  is  almost  ignored.  The  dominant  tendency  of  city 
life  is  to  make  poor  wives  and  mothers,  and  it  is  axiomatic  that 
without  good  wives  and  mothers  there  cannot  be  happy  homes ; 
and  thus  the  public  virtue  is  sapped  and  ereniually  destroyed. 

Most  of  the  avenues  of  self-supporting  labor  are  closed  by  the 
edict  of  Mrs.  Grundy.  Many  women  drag  out  a  hand-to-mouth 
existence  in  some  employment  called  genteel,  and  are  sore  beset 
by  the  temptation  to  accept  the  friendship  and  help  of  those  enor- 
mous brutes  that  lie  in  wait,  devoting  their  time  and  energies  and 
finding  their  highest  enjoyment  in  destroying  those  unfortunates 
whose  environments  or  whose  lack  of  resisting  power  render  them 
victims  to  a  fate  far  worse  than  immediate  death. 

The  present  style  of  living  in  our  cities  and  suburban  towns  is  so 
costly  as  to  preclude  marriage,  in  many  cases ;  an  evil  prolific  in 
most  serious  results.  He  had  long  felt  that  woman  has  a  great 
work  and  opportunity  in  floriculture  and  horticulture ;  a  work  that 
will  *afford  excellent  remuneration  and  is  altogether  better  than 
many  occupations  now  over  thronged  with  working  women.  In  the 
West,  where  customs  and  prejudices  are  less  inveterate  than  in  the 
East,  women  have  achieved  great  successes  as  keepers  of  green- 
houses, cultivators  of  small  fruits,  poulterers,  vineyardists,  and  in 
many  other  fields  of  labor  peculiarly  adapted  to  their  capacity. 
When  in  California  a  few  years  ago,  the  speaker  visited  the  Fresno 
raisin  vineyards,  many  of  them  owned  and  cultivated  by  women 
who  had  entered  upon  this  work  in  poor  health  but  had  found 
health,  competence,  and  happiness  in  this  delightful  occupation. 
In  several  cases  he  found  women  whose  net  profits  were  more  than 
two  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 

He  would  be  glad  to  see  thousands  of  our  women,  now  barely 
able  to  earn  enough  to  keep  soul  and  body  together,  whose  only 
earthly  future  is  incessant  toil  unsweetened  by  hope,  unrelieved  by 
even  a  sight  of  the  ^^  divine  face  of  mother  Nature,"  delivered 
from  the  house  of  bondage  and  '^  go  forth  under  the  open  sky." 

Mrs.  H.  L.  T.  Wolcott  had  thought  this  Society  ought  to  do 
more  for  children  by  offering  prizes  for  flowers  grown  by  them. 
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When  she  worked  in  her  own  greenhouse  her  gardener  said  that 
all  women  were  not  like  her;  his  wife  could  not  do  what  the 
speaker  did.  Florists  do  not  even  educate  their  own  children  to 
follow  their  business.  Agricultural  colleges  come  in  contact  with 
the  fai'mers,  and  their  daughters  might  be  benefited  by  attending 
them.  In  the  freer  western  part  of  our  country  they  are  doing 
more  for  the  education  of  women  in  agriculture  than  here.  At 
the  Iowa  Agricultural  College  the  girls  are  trained  in  a  regular 
course  of  domestic  economy ;  each  girl  has  to  be  one  of  a  class 
who  for  three  months  at  a  time  do  all  the  house  work  of  the  insti- 
tution under  the  direction  of  the  matron.  They  are  also  taught 
the  regular  course  of  study  in  botany,  chemistry,  etc.  While  the 
speaker  felt  the  great  importance  of  such  an  education  she  did  not 
believe  we  can  do  much  toward  promoting  it  in  this  State,  unless 
we  can  appeal  to  the  Agricultural  College  to  undertake  it.  The 
tendency  here  is  to  place  girls  where  they  can  bring  in  cash  wages 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Rev.  A.  B.  Muzzey  had  hoped  we  should  hear  more  from  the 
ladies.  He  was  surprised  to  see  so  many  sharp  lines  between  the 
work  of  man  and  woman,  and  glad  to  see  the  waves  washing  them 
away.  In  Eden  Adam  and  Eve  worked  together,  but  somehow 
they  are  parted  now.  The  theory  of  the  essay  is  good,  and  he 
hoped  something  would  come  of  it  practically.  Almost  every  one 
in  this  room  believes  there  is  something  radically  wrong  in  the 
education  of  young  women.  Marriage  has  been  considered  a 
matter  of  couise,  and  the  question  has  been  what  could  be  done 
meanwhile.  Our  school  committees  are  besieged  by  the  daughters 
of  farmers  and  others  who  desire  positions  as  teachers.  What  is 
the  cause?  Formerly  farmers'  daughters  engaged  in  domestic 
labor,  and  the  change  and  loss  has  been  brought  about  by  a  false 
conception  of  the  dignity  of  labor.  It  was  thought  that  the  for- 
eign population  came  in  very  well  as  substitutes  for  the  daughters 
of  the  house  in  domestic  duties.  The  idea  that  labor  is  degrading 
is  anti-Christian  and  anti-republican.  There  is  a  dignity  in  labor ; 
and  until  the  community  is  educated  to  recognize  this  fact  it  will 
be  fruitless  to  open  the  doors  of  the  Bussey  Institution  and  similar 
sciiools  and  expect  students.  He  was  rejoiced  to  hear  the  essay, 
which  was  conceived  in  a  broad,  true,  and  liberal  spirit.  There  is 
nothing  degrading  in  labor ;  on  the  contrary  i>j  is  elevating.  But 
it  is  of  no  use  to  establish  schools  faster  than  you  can  find  pupils 
toiill  them. 
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William  C.  Strong  said  he  felt  jealous  for  the  reputation  of  this 
Society.  The  burden  of  providing  horticultural  education  for 
women  seemed  to  be  laid  upon  it  by  the  essayist,  and  one  of  the 
speakers  bad  gone  further  and  passed  a  criticism  on  the  Society 
for  neglecting  it.  Many  of  the  lady  members  of  this  Society  are 
engaged  in  floriculture,  and  are  on  an  equality  with  others,  and 
what  more  can  we  do  ?  The  agricultural  college  itself  is  but  an 
experiment,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  special  school  of  horti- 
culture would  be  wise,  particularly  if  confined  to  women.  All 
present  would  agree  with  those  who  had  expressed  such  noble 
sentiments  in  regard  to  labor. 

Miss  Smith  said  the  mistake  had  been  made  that  girls  in  study- 
ing horticulture  had  looked  forward  to  making  money  by  gardening. 
The  school  of  horticulture  should  be  combined  with  a  school  for 
home  culture.  She  had  found  many  large  farms  without  gardens 
or  poultry,  and  the  daughters  away.  They  could  certainly  bo 
taught  to  care  for  poultry. 

Mrs.  Cheney  thought  making  money  the  most  important  point 
of  all  to  make  women's  work  practical  and  not  amateurish  or 
superficial.  Painters  do  not  consider  themselves  entitled  to  be 
called  ai-tists  until  they  can  sell  a  picture.  Girls  must  either  earn 
money  themselves  or  spend  money  earned  b}*  some  one  else.  She 
knew  a  family  in  Vermont  where  the  father  is  breaking  down  and 
there  is  an  invalid  girl.  There  are  two  other  daughters  who 
thought  that  if  they  could  take  hold  on  the  farm  they  might  keep 
the  family  together,  but  they  are  con8i<lering  the  choice  between 
that  and  going  into  a  store.  If  they  had  begun  to  consider  that 
question  ten  years  ago  they  might  be  ready  to  meet  it  now. 

Edward  L.  Beard  said  that  behind  the  question  under  discussion 
is  a  lack  of  a  general  knowledge  and  love  of  horticulture.  We 
need  not  go  far  away  to  find  a  complete  ignorance  of  the  subject. 
We  must  build  on  the  broader  base  of  an  effort  to  supply  this 
deficiency.  This  Society  has  an  opportunity  to  do  much  for  the 
cultivation  of  a  taste  for  horticulture,  if  we  could  put  into  all 
our  towns  and  villages  local  horticultural  societies  to  cultivate  the 
taste  of  the  communities  it  would  be  a  great  help.  Without  this 
practical  horticultural  knowledge,  horticultural  schools  for  women 
will  be  of  little  benefit.  If  this  Society  should  formulate  some 
such  effort  in  ten  years  we  should  see  the  effect. 

Mrs.  Wolcott  spoke  of  the  effort  made  in  1878  to  encourage 
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window  gardening  among  children.  The  money  for  prizes  and 
other  expenses  was  contributed  by  a  generous  lady.  The  charcbes 
were  called  on  to  give  plants  on  Easter  Sunday  for  this  purpose, 
instead  of  flowers ;  and  plants  were  procured  from  other  sources. 
All  that  was  asked  of  the  Society  was  a  little  start  in  the  experi- 
ment. Exhibitions  were  held  in  the  hall  through  the  summer,  and 
those  who  had  initiated  and  watched  over  the  movement  felt  much 
encouraged  by  the  interest  manifested.  It  was  hoped  that  it  might 
be  continued  by  the  Society,  but  this  hope  was  not  realized. 
The  specimens  shown  by  the  children  were  not  as  good  as  those 
that  usually  grace  our  tables,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  members 
feared  that  the  plants  might  be  attributed  to  them. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  the  reason  why  the  Society  did  not  do 
what  was  hoped  for  in  this  direction  was  that  at  that  time  the 
financial  situation  would  not  admit  of  it. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill  thought  mothers  lacked  energy  in  training  their 
children  to  work,  and  were  to  blame  for  not  giving  them  more  sen- 
sible ideas  of  life  and  its  duties.  They  lack  the  love  and  the  will 
for  work.  She  has  two  daughters  who  are  now  teachers  but  when 
at  home  they  do  the  house  work.  She  became  a  member  of  the 
Society  in  1865,  and  has  been  absent  hardly  a  Saturday  since  that 
time,  and  has  had  her  share  of  the  prizes.  She  enjoys  her  horti- 
cultural work  and  the  money  it  brings.  She  can  go  to  ride  with 
her  own  hoise,  and  feed  him,  and  wash  the  carriage.  She  did  not 
think  many  men,  if  they  employed  women  in  their  greenhouses, 
would  insist  on  their  working  until  midnight. 

CM.  Hovey  said  the  object  advocated  in  the  essay  is  one  which 
the  Society  ought  to  do  all  it  can  to  promote,  though  perhaps  it 
will  be  difficult  for  it  to  do  anything  directly.  He  had  himself 
done  much  for  this  object  indirectly,  contributing  to  the  exhibitions 
of  the  Society  in  its  early  days  more  than  now  when  the  prizes  are 
large.  He  remarked  on  the  small  number  of  young  men  to  be 
seen  at  our  meetings,  and  hoped  to  see  more  of  them.  After  all 
that  has  been  said  we  come  back  to  the  simple  fact  that  girls  do 
not  like  to  work  in  the  garden  anymore  than  they  do  in  the  house. 
He  feared  that  false  ideas  of  respectability  would  long  interfere 
with  making  garden  work  popular  wilh  women.  In  Philadelphia 
women  are  employed  in  greenhouses  much  more  than  here.  While 
in  France  he  visited  a  florist  friend,  and  after  dinner  a  man  brought 
in  a  pan  of  plants  and  they  sat  conversing  for  two  hours,  the  lady 
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of  the  house  being  all  the  time  engaged  in  pricking  out  these  little 
plants.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  hard  work  in  out- door  garden- 
ing ;  and  our  climate  is  rather  severe  for  women  to  endure  labor 
out-doors;  it  is  very  hot  in  summer  and  very  cold  in  winter, 
and  one  must  be  rugged  to  thrive  working  out-doors  in  it. 
Many  of  the  hands  employed  in  a  garden,  whether  men  or 
women,  must  be  discharged  in  autumn.  He  had  found  it  hard  to 
get  girls  to  pick  strawberries;  but  he  knew  one  lady,  now  the 
wife  of  a  wealthy  gentleman,  who  received  the  first  money  she 
ever  earned  for  picking  strawberries.  We  mast  begin  at  the 
bottom  and  try  to  make  labor  respectable.  If  we  can  in  some 
way  raise  the  dignity  and  respectability  of  labor  it  will  be  a  great 
point  gained.  He  had  found  that  when  his  children  went  to  school 
they  had  as  much  as  they  could  do  without  engaging  in  horticulture. 

Miss  Smith  asked  whether  garden  work  is  harder  than  playing 
lawn  tennis. 

Mr.  Hovey  replied  that  spading  is  a  good  deal  harder.  It  is  not 
pleasant  for  either  men  or  women  to  go  out  to  the  greenhouses  at 
midnight  with  the  snow  three  feet  deep,  the  mercury  at  twenty 
degrees  below  zero,  and  the  wind  blowing  a  blizzard,  to  see  that 
the  furnace  fires  are  all  right.  There  is  some  light  work  in  gar- 
dening, but  much  hard  work. 

Mrs.  Wolcott  said  she  had  taken  care  of  a  greenhouse  and 
raised  grapes  and  sold  them,  and  the  work  was  not  to  be  compared 
for  difiSculty  to  the  burdensome  work  all  day  in  a  cellar  kitchen. 

John  B.  Moore  said  that  he  belonged  to  the  class  of  farmers, 
and  was  thankful  that  he  did.  The  wives  of  wealthy  men  make 
furnace  fires  more  than  farmers'  wives.  In  Concord,  where  he 
lives,  a  farm  without  a  flower  garden  is  an  exception,  and  the 
women  take  care  of  the  flowers.  The  statements  which  had  been 
made  concerning  the  hard  lot  of  farmers'  daughters  touched  him 
in  a  tender  place ;  their  lot  is  not  as  hard  as  it  has  been  painted. 

President  Walcott  said  it  must  be  remembered  that  Concord  had 
long  had  the  benefit  of  a  horticultural  institution  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  Moore. 

The  announcement  for  the  next  Saturday  was  a  paper  on  ''Or- 
namental Climbing  Plants,  and  How  to  Use  Them,"  by  John  G. 
Barker,  Superintendent  of  Forest  Hills  Ceinetery. 
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BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  February  5,  1887. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'clock, 
the  President,  Henrt  P.  Walcott,  in  the  Chair. 

Mrs.  H.  L.  T.  Woloott  referred  to  the  Prizes  for  Window  Gar- 
dening offered  in  1878,  and  expressed  a  desire  that  another 
attempt  might  be  made  for  its  encouragement.  On  motion  of 
John  B.  Moore,  seconded  by  William  C.  Strong,  the  Executive 
Committee  were  requested  to  consider  the  best  method  of  encour- 
aging Window  Gardening,  among  children  under  eighteen  years 
of  age. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  letter  from  M.  Charles  Joly, 
Vice-President  of  the  Soci^t^  Nationale  d'  Horticulture  de  France, 
and  a  Corresponding  Member  of  this  Society : 

Paris,  January  11,  1887. 
Robert  Manning,  Esq., 

Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  HorticuUurcU  Society : 

Dear  Sir,-:-I  have  received,  through  Mr.  E.  B.  Wilder,  the  oflScial 
account  of  the  burial  of  our  most  esteemed  friend,  Hon.  Marshall 
P.  Wilder.  The  news  of  his  death  you  had  already  given  to  me 
in  3'our  last  letter. 

I  beg  to  send  to  you  and  to  your  Society  the  expression  of  oar 
deep  regrets  for  the  loss  of  your  great  and  most  worthy  Ex-Presi- 
dent. Such  a  man  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  your  country  and 
your  Society.  Be  assured  that  we  take  the  greatest  interest  in  the 
loss  that  3*our  company  and  the  horticultural  world  has  sustained. 

Yours  most  respectfully, 

CHS.  JOLT, 
Of  the  Paris  National  Horticultural  Society. 

Frank  Wheeler,  of  Concord,  and 
George  B.  Gill,  of  Medford, 

having  been  recommended  by  the  Executive  Committee,  were  od 
ballot  duly  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  February  12. 
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MEETING  FOR  DISCUSSION. 

Ornamental  Climbing  Plants,  and  How  to  Use  Them. 

By  John  G.  Barker,  Jamaica  Plain. 

The  cultivation  of  climbing  plants  has  never  yet  been  taken  up 
and  made  a  special  subject  of  in  our  meetings  here,  but  I  have 
been  requested  by  the  Committee  to  do  so  at  this  time ;  and  if,  in 
my  presentation  of  the  subject,  for  the  sake  of  completeness  I 
here  repeat  some  things  you  may  have  heard  me  say  before,  I  hope 
their  repetition  may  not  be  considered  out  of  place. 

I  remark,  first  of  all,  that  many  of  us  have  failed  to  cultivate 
climbing  plants  to  the  extent  they  deserve ;  and  although  we  must 
admit  that  there  are  indications  of  a  growing  interest  in  them  still 
the  many  places  where  climbing  plants  can  be  used,  and  are  not, 
are  earnest  invitations  to  us  to  consider  where  and  how  we  can 
plant  them. 

A  short  time  ago  it  was  my  privilege  to  visit  a  very  nice  place 
where  there  is  a  very  handsome  conservatory ;  and  the  sight  of  a 
few  climbing  plants  there  cultivated  led  me  to  ask,  Why  not  have 
more  of  them  ?  Here  are  height  and  light,  leaving  no  occasion  to 
plant  so  thickly  that  the  climbers  will  be  detrimental  to  the  plants 
below  them.  On  the  other  hand  they  would  be  preeminently 
appropriate ;  and  not  only  in  the  place  above  referred  to,  but  in 
many  conservatories  and  greenhouses  well  known  to  us  all ;  and  if 
used  they  would  add  a  new  charm  to  many  such  places ;  being 
attractive  objects,  whether  trained  against  the  wall  or  up  the  raft- 
ers and  allowed  to  hang  in  festoons. 

Let  us  now  look  at  some  of  these  climbing  plants  adapted  to 
conservatory  and  greenhouse  purposes.  We  shall  find  them  to  be, 
nearly  all  of  them,  old  and  tried  friends ;  let  me  again  introduce 
them  to  your  attention.  Go  with  me,  if  you  please,  to  the  large 
conservatory  on  the  estate  of  Samuel  R.  Payson,  at  Belmont;  and 
as  3'ou  enter  your  eye  will  at  once  rest  upon  as  fine  a  specimen  of 
Ehynchospermum  jasminioides  as  any  of  us  perhaps  ever  knew.  It 
occupies  a  large  space — the  size  I  will  not  pretend  to  give.  The 
beautiful  foliage  is  in  itself  of  sufficient  value  to  entitle  it  to  a 
place  in  any  large  conservatory  or  greenhouse ;  and  when  you  add  to 
this  its  profuse  flowering  qualities,  the  blooms  being  pure  white, 
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very  fragrant,  and  produced  in  clusters,  we  find  it  valuable  not 
only  for  decoration,  but  also  for  the  bouquet  maker.  It  will  do 
well  in  the  conservatory  or  the  warmer  house  for  stove  plants.  If 
not  at  the  head  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  of  greenhouse 
climbers.  My  little  experience  with  it  says  good  turfy  loam,  with 
leaf-mould  and  a  good  sprinkling  of  silver  sand,  is  what  suits  it 
best  to  grow  in. 

I  have  seen  those  two  magnificent  climbers,  Lapageria  rosea  and 
the  variety  alba,  pictured  as  growing  together ;  in  fact,  if  my  mem- 
ory serves  me  right,  I  have  seen  them  planted  together  at  Mr. 
Hovey's.  I  do  not  blame  any  one  for  going  into  raptures  over 
them ;  I  cannot  describe  their  beauty.  I  have  had  no  practical  ex- 
perience with  them,  but  I  have  seen  and  I  love  them.  I  have  read  in 
one  place  of  the  white  variety',  beautifully  ornamenting  a  wall  and 
then  stretching  across  the  house  on  a  strong  cord,  about  four  feet 
from  the  roof  and  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  the  shoots  being  allowed 
to  hang  gracefully  down ;  while  on  the  opposite  side  was  a  plant  of 
the  old  crimson  kind,  which  met  and  mingled  with  the  shoots  of 
the  white  one.  The  effect  of  the  mixture  of  the  different  colored 
flowers  was,  as  may  be  readily  supposed,  very  charming.  Their 
beauty  is  not  fully  seen  when  the  plants  are  stiffly  trained  against 
the  back  wall ;  the  shoots^should  be  allowed  to  hang  down  freely. 

The  cultivation  that  ensures  success,  as  nearly  as  I  can  ascertain, 
comprises,  first  of  all,  good  drainage ;  this  is  very  essential.  The 
drainage  material  should  be  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  fresh 
moss.  The  compost  should  consist  of  the  best  fibrous  peat  with 
plenty  of  charcoal  and  sand,  and  in  the  growing  and  flowering 
season  the  plants  should  have  copious  supplies  of  water.  They" 
must  be  constantly  well  syringed  to  keep  off  insects.  Look  out 
'\^ell  for  the  sow  bugs,  which  are  very  fond  of  the  young  shoots. 
The  beauty  6f  these  lovely  plants  is  that  they  can  be  grown  to  the 
best  advantage  in  a  cool  conservatory  or  greenhouse — better  than 
in  any  other  plage. 

Clematis  indivisa  is  a  good  cool  greenhouse  climber,  and  can  be 
trained  to  the  rafters  ;  the  branches,  which  are  thickly  studded  with 
flowers  of  a  slar-like  shape  and  pure  white,  being  allowed  lo  droop 
down. 

Tacsonia  Van  Volxemii  is  also  a  very  handsome,  fast-growing 
plant,  and  is  seldom  out  of  bloom.  Train  the  principal  stems  to 
the  rafters,  and  allow  the  3'oung  shoots  to  depend  from  them,  and 
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their  lovely  flowers  will  show  to  the  best  advantage.  This  plant 
should  be  in  every  collection ;  its  flowers  are  crimson,  borne  on 
thread-like  stems,  varying  from  nine  to  fifteen  inches  in  length ; 
and  when  it  is  said  that  they  occur  at  nearly  all  the  Joints  some 
idea  can  be  had  of  its  great  attractiveness. 

Bignonia  venusta  is  a  splendid  old  plant,  well  known  to  many 
and  deserving  a  place  wherever  the  space  can  be  spared ;  if  trained 
to  the  rafters,  the  drooping  racemes  of  its  beantiful  large  tabular- 
shaped  amber  colored  flowers  will  form  a  display  of  floral  beauty 
more  attractive  than  it  is  easy  to  conceive  of.  I  remember  one  in 
the  greenhouse  of  an  old  friend  in  Philadelphia,  trained  to  a  post 
and  then  along  the  ridge-pole  of  his  greenhouse  sixty  feet  or  more. 
He  used  the  flowers  for  making  designs,  etc.,  and,  in  his  own 
words,  it  was  ''  one  of  his  stand-bys."  It  will  grow  in  any  good 
soil.  I  think  the  best  place  is  a  good  border  inside  the  house ; 
indeed  I  know  of  a  plant  in  a  greenhouse,  not  a  dozen  miles  f^om 
here,  and  I  am  sure  the  soil  has  not  been  renewed  in  as  many 
years ;  still  it  does  well. 

MandeviUea  suaveolena  is  a  grand  climber,  but  it  is  susceptible 
to  the  attacks  of  the  red  spider ;  and  the  syringe  must  be  used 
freely.  It  is  very  ornamental ;  if  it  grows  too  rapidly,  the  weak 
shoots  may  be  thinned  out.  The  blossoms  are  pure  white,  not 
unlike  those  of  the  Dipladenia  in  shape ;  and  are  so  fragrant  that 
it  is  sometimes  called  Chili  Jasmine.  If  this  were  only  hardy  and 
you  could  persuade  it  to  grow  with  Glematis  Jackmanni  and  flower 
at  the  same  time,  could  one  imagine  anything  more  grand  ? 

Let  me  ask  your  attention  to  the  Passifloras.  Their  habit  is 
robust  and  free  growing,  and  they  are  adapted  for  running  over 
the  roofs  of  their  respective  habitations.  Fassijlora  ccerulea^  the 
flowers  of  which  are  white  and  blue,  is  perhaps  the  best  known 
and  the  most  generally  cultivated  species ;  and  deservedly  so. 

The  ft*uit  of  some  species,  such  as  edtUia^  laurifolia^  and  guod- 
ra?tgulari8^  is  eaten ;  the  fragrant,  succulent  pulp  which  surrounds 
the  seed  is  found  to  be  cooling  and  pleasant,  agreeably  acid,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  allaying  thirst  in  hot  climates.  At  the 
greenhouses  of  the  late  Edward  S.  Rand,  Sr.,  in  Dedham,  the 
writer  well  remembers  seeing  P.  edtdis  and  P.  quadrangtUaris 
grown  in  large  pots ;  and  that  they  flowered  and  fruited  quite 
freely.  I  will  not  specify  any  more  of  the  varieties.  All  are  of 
easy  culture ;  liable,  I  know,  to  the  mealy  bug,  but  with  a  bottle  of 
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alcohol  and  a  small  camel's-hair  brush  you  can  soon  clean  them 
out.  A  little  occasional  labor  devoted  to  looking  after  these  pests 
pays  well. 

Some  perhaps  will  ask,  What  about  Stephanotis  floribundaf  I 
well  remember  in  the  greenhouses  of  the  late  Mrs.  Ward,  at  Can- 
ton, when  under  the  care  of  Joseph  Clark,  that  he  had  two  balloon 
trellises  on  the  upright  posts  that  support  the  roof  of  the  green- 
house, and  if  I  remember  rightly  there  were  plants  of  Stephanotis 
set  in  places  under  the  stage  prepared  for  their  reception ;  they 
were  carried  straight  until  they  reached  the  frames,  and  were 
then  trained  around  and  around  until  each  frame  was  covered. 
These  were  indeed  beautiful  specimens,  as  some  present  may 
remember,  and  by  careful  management  in  the  resting  and  growing 
seasons  were  so  developed  that  I  think  nothing  of  the  kind  could 
equal  them.  The  Stephanotis,  if  allowed,  will  cover  a  large  space 
and  produce  a  great  abundance  of  flowers.  But  I  hear  some  one 
saying,  '*!  don't  want  the  dirty  things."  Well,  I  know  thej^  will 
get  dirty  ;  so  will  you  if  you  don't  clean  up  pretty  often  ;  but  they 
are  not  so  hard  to  care  for  as  you  think.  When  the  plants  are  not 
in  flower,  if  dirty,  take  the  syringe  or  hose  and  bring  a  stream  to 
bear  upon  the  plant  with  force  enough  to  dislodge  the  insects,  this 
is  easy,  try  it ;  with  the  use  of  the  sponge  too  many  buds  are  dis- 
lodged and  you  lose  a  good  deal  of  bloom. 

What  shall  we  do  with  the  Bougainvillaeas  ?  If  I  had  a  greenhouse 
with  a  back  wall  to  it  like  Col.  Wilder's  I  should  certainly*  have 
one.  I  do  not  recollect  whether  his  was  glabra  or  apedabiliSj  but 
I  think  glabra.  Perhaps  a  brisk  temperature  may  be  best  to  grow 
it  in,  and  that  followed  by  a  season  of  rest;  and  if  I  rightly 
understand  about  the  npened  shoots  these  are  pruned  to  short 
spurs  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  and  from  these  spurs  the  beau- 
tiful bracts  are  produced.  I  have  seen  the  plant  referred  to  when 
jt  formed  a  mass  of  the  loveliest  coloring  —  easier  to  be  appre- 
ciated when  seen  than  to  describe ;  for  I  hardly  see  how  the  best 
description  possible  could  do  it  justice. 

We  will  take  a  glance  at  the  Allamandas.  A,  cathaHica  is  one 
of  the  oldest  species,  and  the  best  adapted  of  anj*  for  a  pillar  or 
for  training  up  the  rafters.  The  flowers  are  bright  yellow,  and  are 
produced  very  abundantly  for  months.  There  are  several  other 
species,  but  none  as  well  suited  for  climbing  as  this. 

I  need  only  to  call  your  attention  to  the  Roses ;   their  value  is 
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well  known,  and  man}'  here  can  speak  of  them  more  instructively 
than  I  can,  with  my  limited  experience.  While  in  Cambridge  I 
tried  to  grow  grapes  in  the  greenhouse,  but  the  success  was  not 
satisfactory  ;  finally  they  were  removed,  and  I  planted  a  rose  bush 
to  take  the  place  of  each  vine  in  the  old  vine  border. 

The  roses  were  all  grafted  on  the  Manetti  stock,  some  five  feet 
high,  so  as  to  admit  of  their  being  drawn  through  the  old  holes 
where  the  vines  had  been,  and  reach  the  wires  on  which  they  were 
to  run.  This  border  was  entirely  outside;  I  always  covered  it 
BufiScient.y  to  keep  out  the  frost,  and  allowed  the  plants  to  rest  as 
long  as  they  would,  which  was  generally  till  the  latter  part  of 
March,  when  the  sun  was  getting  higher  each  day.  This  plan 
proved  very  satisfactorj'.  The  varieties  were  Mar^chal  Niel,  Bon 
Sil^ne,  Safrano,  Lamarque,  and  Solfaterre. 

Other  climbing  plants  that  might  be  added  to  this  list  will 
undoubtedly  suggest  themselves  to  you ;  so  I  pass  on  to  spend  a 
short  time  with  the  climbing  annuals  and  see  what  we  can  find 
there.  Among  them  are  many  that  are  useful  and  beautiful.  A 
very  familiar  one  to  you  all  is  Cobcea  acandena  and  C7.  acandens 
variegata;  these  will  run  from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet  in  a  season,  if 
the  seed  is  sown  in  March  in  gentle  heat  and  transferred  to  four- 
inch  pots.  This  method  of  culture  will  save  several  weeks'  time  in 
spring. 

Maurandyas  usually  grow  about  ten  feet,  and  flower  in  great 
profusion.  I  have  seen  a  circle  of  cedar  poles  placed  in  the 
ground  and  drawn  together  at  the  top  with  Maurandyas  twining 
over  them,  which  made  a  handsome  centre  for  a  large  bed.  Eccre- 
mocarpua  longiflorua  and  E.  acabra  are  handsome  climbers  seldom 
growing  more  than  six  feet ;  the  flowers  are  orange  colored.  The 
plants  should  be  started  earl}*  in  March,  in  gentle  heat. 

The  Thunbergias  are  very  pretty  climbing  plants  of  rapid 
growth  and  free  blooming  qualities.  The  red  spider  likes  them ; 
but  in  a  shady  place,  where  they  get  only  the  morning  sun,  they 
will  thrive ;  and  a  free  use  of  the  syringe  will  be  a  great  help  to 
their  growth.  I  once  saw  the  side  of  a  north  piazza  covered  in 
this  way,  and  the  effect  was  very  handsome. 

Tropaeolums  are  well  known  to  you  all.  I  have  seen  them 
planted  on  the  top  of  a  steep  bank,  and  when  thus  placed  and  well 
cared  for  they  are  very  effective,  as  their  bright  flowers  form  a  nch 
contrast  with  the  grass.     For  trellis  work  and  verandas  they  are 
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very  useful  plants,  and  their  growth  being  rapid  and  their  flower- 
ing qualities  so  free  are  recommendations  which  should  give  them 
a  place  wherever  room  can  be  found. 

Fhyaianthua  cUbena  is  one  of  the  very  best  quick-growing  climb- 
ers. I  remember  seeing  this  plant  at  the  late  Mrs.  Ward's  in 
Canton  several  years  ago.  It  was  in  view  as  you  entered  the  gar- 
den, and  was  trained  to  a  fence,  covering  a  space  of  iVom  four  to 
six  yards  square.  Every  joint  was  furnished  with  a  raceme  of  pare 
white  flowers.  I  have  not  seen  this  plant  except  in  flower ;  but 
the  large  seed  vessels  are  described  as  quite  oiiiamental,  and  when 
ripe  bursting  and  exposing  a  handful  of  cottony  fibre  to  which  the 
seeds  are  attached. 

Lophospermum  atroaanguineum,  L.  acandens^  and  X.  erubescena 
are  all  very  beautiful,  and  will  grow  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  a  season. 

Ipomoaas  are  so  well  known  to  all  that  you  need  only  to  hear 
the  name  to  be  reminded  of  the  ease  with  which  you  can  grow 
them.  Have  you  a  veranda  that  you  can  train  them  against?  If 
so,  prepare  the  soil,  stretch  your  strings,  and  sow  them,  and  when 
grown  they  will  greet  you  each  morning  with  their  pretty  open 
flowers. 

Jpomoea  noctfflora  is  a  climber  of  very  rapid  growth ;  it  has 
grown  twenty  or  more  feet  in  a  single  season.  The  flowers  are 
pure  white,  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter,  and  as  they  expand  at 
night  have  a  striking  efi'ect.  It  is  also  called  Evening  Glory  or 
Moon  Flower.     I  know  of  no  climber  more  useful  than  this.. 

I  will  only  add  the  Cypress  Vine  {Qaamodit  vtdgaria)  and 
Canary-bird  flower  ( Tropceolum  peregrinum)  to  those  I  have  already 
mentioned.  But  before  leaving  the  climbing  annuals  let  me  remind 
you  that  they  are  not  appreciated  as  they  should  be.  They  are 
well  adapted  for  setting  around  arbors,  or  training  over  fences. 
Strings  may  be  fastened  to  the  top  of  the  fence  or  building  and 
stretched  to  pegs  driven  into  the  ground ;  on  these  strings  they 
will  twine  in  the  most  graceful  manner,  and  the  profusion  of  their 
flowers  will  amply  repay  the  attention  you  may  give  them. 

I  think  it  probable  th^t  the  large  majority  of  cultivators  will  be 
more  interested  in  the  hardy  climbing  plants  than  in  those  already 
mentioned,  as  of  course  more  can  have  them  ;  and  I  must  acknowl- 
edge that  of  late  my  own  taste  has  inclined  very  much  in  this 
direction.  The  force  of  circumstances  perhaps  conti'ibuted  as 
much  as  anything  else  towards  inducing  me  to  use  them  —  my  last 
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place  havmg  a  high  wall  that  had  to  be  oovered  in  some  way ;  of 
which  I  have  taken  occasion  to  speak  more  than  once.  As  the 
vines  have  grown  very  mnch  in  the  meantime,  I  will  again  call 
your  attention  to  this  covered  wall. 

I  used  first  of  all  what  is  well  known  to  yon  all  as  the  Virginia 
Creeper  {Ampelopsia  quinquefolia)  ;  properly  prepared  places  were 
made  for  the  plants  aboat  five  feet  apart,  good  strong  vines  were 
planted  at  each  place,  and  in  four  years  the  wall  was  well  covered 
to  a  height  varying  from  ten  to  eighteen  feet.  In  the  fall  of  the 
year  the  foliage,  so  richly  colored  in  beautiful  shades  of  scarlet 
and  crimson,  whether  grown  by  itself  or  intermingled  with  green 
foliage  of  the  trees  before  changing,  is  a  very  conspicuous  orna* 
ment.  But  judgment  should  be  used  in  determining  where  it  is  to 
be  planted.  It  should  not  be  planted  with  the  idea  of  covering  a 
brick  building,  for  it  does  not  cling  close  enough  —  the  brick  is  too 
smooth.  I  know  a  church  in  Essex  County  where  it  had  covered 
the  side  entirely,  and  twice  to  my  knowledge  it  was  blown  entirely 
down,  and  many  days'  labor  were  required  to  replace  it. 

Here  the  AmpelopsU  Veitchii  comes  in ;  once  started  it  gives 
little  trouble ;  indeed,  it  takes  care  of  itself.  We  have  continual 
opportunity  to  notice  how  handsome  it  looks  on  Trinity  Church 
and  the  many  fine  residences  on  the  Back  Bay.  No  description  is 
needed  to  those  who  have  seen  it ;  it  describes  itself.  Let  me, 
however,  invite  you  to  Forest  Hills  Cemetery,  where  you  can  see 
it  in  unsurpassed  beauty  on  both  sides  of  the  entrance ;  and  if  you 
can  come  but  once  let  it  be  in  the  latter  part  of  September.  I 
have  no  words  that  can  adequately  describe  the  richness  of  these 
mousses  of  foliage.  That  on  the  south  side  has  been  thought  to  be 
at  all  times  the  richer  of  the  two  in  the  color.  Surely  among  the 
many  good  things  Japan  has  given  us,  we  have  received  in  this 
plant  one  of  our  very  best  climbers.  In  a  conversation  which  I 
had  with  our  late  beloved  friend  and  associate.  Col.  Wilder,  he 
repeated  a  remark  made  by  Mr.  Ellwanger  —  that  it  was  worth 
coming  a  thousand  miles  to  see  the  entrance  to  Forest  Hills 
Cemetery. 

About  three  years  ago  Ampelopais  Veitchii  was  planted  at  the 
base  of  a  ledge  some  twenty  feet  in  height,  alternately  with  what  is 
known  as  the  English  Ivy.  The  contrast  between  the  rich  changing 
foliage  of  the  Ampelopsis  and  the  bright  green  of  the  Ivy  was 
very  effective.    I  can  recall  in  imagination  how  it  looked  as  clearly 
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as  when  I  stood  in  front  of  it.  1  cannot  well  describe  it ;  bat  if  voo 
have  a  ledge  try  this  combination,  and  I  am  t»ure  it  will  please  joa. 
A  few  pine  boughs  were  tied  over  all  the  ivies  in  winter,  affording 
all  the  protection  that  they  required.  This  was  done  about  Thanks- 
giving time,  and  the  boughs  were  removed  about  the  first  of  April. 
In  this  cemetery  many  fine  bowlders  are  used  as  memorial  stones, 
in  place  of  monuments,  having  bronze  tablets  set  in  for  the 
inscriptions ;  these  stones  are  covered  with  Ampelopsis.  It  may 
strike  you  as  odd,  but  the  effect  is  very  pleasing. 

We  have  rambled  somewhat  from  our  subject ;  let  us  go  back 
agaiu  to  the  wall  that  I  first  alluded  to.  You  will  remember  that 
it  was  covered  mainly  with  Virginia  Creepers ;  at  a  portion  of  it. 
Clematis  Jackmanni  and  C.  Viticella  was  planted  and  allowed 
to  ramble  with  the  creeper  just  as  they  pleased.  Now  let  me  ask 
you  to  look  at  these  bright  flowers  peeping  out  here  and  there, 
sometimes  singly  and  then  again  in  lai^er  clusters  among  the 
foliage  of  the  Ampelopsis  —  in  the  latter  part  of  July  and  Augost 
before  the  changing  of  the  foliage  of  the  Ampelopsis  —  and  yoa 
will  see  a  picture  of  color  not  equalled  by  any  artistic  bedding  com- 
bination that  you  can  find. 

But  the  lower  part  of  this  wall  was  bare  in  many  places,  for  the 
vitality  of  the  vines  was  at  the  top,  nearest  the  sun.  What  was 
to  be  done  with  it ;  how  should  the  bare  places  be  made  green ;  or 
how  was  it  possible  to  cover  them  ? 

Looking  to  Japan  again,  I  found  Lonicera  brachypada  varie- 
gala;  widely  known  and  sought  on  account  of  its  beautiful  varie- 
gated foliage.  Thus  very  soon  the  difiQculty  was  met,  and  the 
lower  part  was  filled  up ;  indeed  we  find  the  Lonicera  twining  on 
the  stems  of  the  Ampelopsis ;  and  in  about  three  years  it  was  eight 
and  ten  feet  high. 

Another  spot  occurred  not  filled  up,  and  here  I  ft>und  a  place 
for  Akehia  quinata^  another  very  useful  climber  introduced  from 
China ;  this  being  of  rapid  growth  soon  found  its  way  to  the  top 
of  the  wall.  The  foliage  is  delicate  and  pretty ;  the  flowers,  which 
are  produced  in  clusters,  are  of  a  bluish  violet  color  and  sweet 
scented,  thus  attracting  the  notice  of  the  passers-by ;  so  I  had 
found  another  pretty  vine  to  mingle  with  the  Ampelopsis. 

Once  more  I  looked  about,  needing  yet  another  vine.  This  I 
found  in  Aristolochia  Sipho^  perhaps  better  known  as  the  Dutch- 
man's pipe.     Some  may  say,  ^*  What  did  you  want  with  that;  it 
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will  not  cling  to  the  wall  ?  "  True,  but  it  will  twine  up  the  stems 
of  the  Ampelopsis,  and  when  it  has  attained  a  good  size  its  large 
heart-shaped  leaves  afford  a  charming  contrast  with  the  other 
vines ;  so  that  I  have  been  sorry  I  did  not  plant  many  more. 

Again  :  I  wanted  a  vine  that  wonld  cling  to  the  wall,  and  this 
time  I  had  a  place  for  Bignonia  radicans,  which  I  used  to 
advantage.  It  was  placed  in  a  spot  bare  until  then ;  but  being 
a  true  creeper  and  adhering  with  great  tenacity  wherever  it  can 
find  space,  and  also  a  vigorous  grower,  it  soon  occupied  all  the 
vacant  room  there  was  and  more.  The  foliage  of  this  plant  ap- 
pears late  in  spring,  and  there  is  no  brilliancy  to  it  in  the  fall, 
but  the  flowers  are  pleasing,  and  as  you  are  well  aware  are  borne 
in  large  clusters  in  August  and  September.  Indeed  the  vine 
itself  eventually  showed  but  little,  being  covered  by  the  other 
vines ;  but.  its  flowers  appearing  amongst  their  foliage  produced  a 
handsome  effect. 

I  also  planted  there  the  climbing  Hydrangea  (Schizophragma 
hydrangeoides) ,  two  years  ago.  It  has  endured  the  two  winters 
without  any  protection  and  promises  well. 

I  think  we  have  been  long  enough  at  the  wall,  but  I  must  say 
that  no  work  that  I  have  done  or  thought  that  I  have  given  to 
any  project  ever  paid  better  than  that. 

Now  that  I  have  tried  to  tell  you  how  I  covered  my  wall,  let  us 
see  if  there  are  not  some  other  vines  that  you  may  be  interested 
in,  and  would  like  to  know  about.  At  a  friend's  house,  trained 
to  a  trellis  by  the  side  of  the  front  door,  is  a  very  luxuriant  vine 
of  Celastrus  scandens,  or  Bitter-sweet.  Either  with  the  flowers, 
which  are  small  and  greenish,  produced  in  raceme-like  clusters, 
or  with  the  orange-colored  pods  opening  and  displaying  the 
scarlet  covering  of  the  seeds,  it  is  one  of  6ur  handsomest  native 
climbers.  Don't  you  think  this  was  a  good  place  for  it?  George 
B.  Emerson  says  it  should  be  cultivated  for  its  picturesque  effect. 

Vitis  heterophylla  is  represented  in  the  frontispiece  of  the 
'^Gardener's  Monthly"  for  1877,  and  the  following  excellent  de- 
scription of  this  handsome  vine  is  given:  ''Its  great  merit  in 
ornamental  gardening  is  not  near  as  well  known  as  it  ought  to  be. 
The  leaves  are  first  green,  but  when  the  plant  has  something  to 
run  on  and  grows  vigorously,  they  are  prettily  feathered  with 
white.  The  deep  sky-blue  berries,  towards  fall,  give  it  additional 
attractions.    It  grows  with  great  rapidity,  very  soon  covering  an 
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arbor  or  trellis.  It  is  a  native  of  the  north  of  China  and  Japan, 
and  perfectly'  hardy  here." 

I  come  next  to  ihe  Glycine,  or  Wistaria ;  of  which  W.  Sinensis 
is  the  species  generally  cultivated,  and  the  best  of  all ;  many  a 
piazza  woald  have  had  no  ornament  had  it  not  been  for  this  vine. 
In  Lynn  there  are  many  large  vines,  but  for  some  cause  the  past 
three  seasons  they  have  flowered  but  little.  I  think,  however, 
the  secret  of  success  is  to  keep  the  growing  shoots  well  pruned 
in ;  for  by  so  doing  we  promote  the  formation  of  flower  buds.  I 
know  of  some  vines  that  look  little  better  than  so  many  old 
stumps  when  the  foliage  is  off ;  but  they  seldom  fail  of  a  good 
show  of  flowers.  I  also  know  of  a  very  large  old  apple  tree,  at 
the  base  of  which  two  good  plants  were  placed  ;  in  ten  years  the 
vines  covered  the  tree,  and  such  a  picture  as  was  produced  by  the 
hundreds  of  beautiful  pendent  clusters  of  flowers  was  a  sight 
never  to  be  forgotten. 

Of  Hone3*suckles,  the  best  native  species  are  Lonicera  semper- 
virena  and  L.  flava.  These  bloom  in  great  profusion  during  the 
summer  and  autumn  months.  The  blossom  tubes  lie  in  clusters 
over  the  foliage ;  and  in  the  autumn  the  abundant  scarlet  berries 
are  very  ornamental.  These  features  entitle  them  to  a  place  in 
every  garden  of  any  size.  The  Lonicera  pubeacena  is  a  very  vig* 
orous  growing  species.  L.  flexuoea^  the  Chinese  twining  species, 
is  also  one  of  the  best. 

The  Roses  must  have  a  place.  The  Baltimore  Belle  and  Queen 
of  the  Prairies  are  old  varieties,  I  know,  but  they  are  good  as  ever, 
and  if  you  can  find  room  for  them  on  your  trellis  or  arbor  they 
are  worthy  of  your  best  care  and  attention.  It  will  be  but  a  short 
time  after  planting  before  a  profusion  of  flowers  will  reward  yoa 
for  your  care.    I  am  not  familiar  with  any  of  the  newer  kinds. 

I  will  just  mention  a  very  attractive  native  vine  with  fine  gloss}' 
leaves,  Rhua  toxicodendron  ;  you  will  know  it  from  the  Virginia 
creeper  by  its  having  three  leaflets  instead  of  five,  with  smooth 
edges.  It  is  attractive,  but  in  my  estimation  never  should  be  al- 
lowed to  grow,  as  it  is  fearfullj'  poisonous  to  some  people,  and  an 
unequivocal  nuisance.  If  you  have  any  children  I  advise  3'ou  to 
extirpate  it  at  once;  chop  off  every  piece  everywhere,  every 
chance  you  have. 

Actinidia  polygamay  from  Japan,  is  a  vine  highly  recommended ; 
the  foliage  luxuriant,  flowers  white;  my  experience  with  a  few 
small  plants  will  not  enable  me  to  say  any  more  about  it. 
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I  have  brought  to  your  notice  such  varietieB  of  climbiDg  plants 
as  I  am  somewhat  familiar  with.  Some  are  like  old  and  tried 
friends,  others  to  all  appearance  good  but  not  so  well  tried,  yet 
promising  well.  There  are  many,  I  am  aware,  that  I  have  not 
mentioned.  I  hope  in  the  discussion  which  is  to  follow  to  hear 
from  you  about  those. 

I  think  our  climbing  plants  are  too  much  neglected :  why,  I  do 
not  know.  Is  it  because  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  place  for  them  ? 
That  has  not  been  my  reason  for  many  years ;  surely  the  green- 
house or  garden  will  afford  a  place  for  a  climbing  plant  some- 
where, and  I  am  glad  to  observe  that  there  has  been  a  growing 
tendency  to  cultivate  them. 

Whether  they  are  viewed  as  trained  and  elegantly  festooned 
in  your  window  (and  this  is  a  part  of  the  subject  I  have  left  out 
entirely)  or  in  the  conservatory  or  on  the  trellis  in  front  or  by 
the  side  of  3'our  piazza;  whether  running  over  and  covering 
some  old  decayed  tree  or  unsightly  stone  wall  or  rock ;  whether 
adorning  the  grounds  of  the  rich  merchant  or  the  laborer's  humble 
cottage,  or  whether  their  aid  is  sought  in  screening  your  arbor 
from  the  rays  of  the  hot  summer  san — in  any  and  every  one  of 
these  cases  what  class  of  plants  is  there  which  can  be  regarded 
with  feelings  of  greater  gratification  and  satisfaction  ? 

In  conclusion,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  not  a  single  wall 
or  fence,  especially  if  viewed  from  the  hpuse,  and,  I  will  add,  no 
trunk  of  any  tree  if  not  in  vigorous  growth — in  fact  no  object 
whatever,  capable  or  that  can  be  made  capable  of  receiving  and 
supporting  a  plant,  should  be  left  uncovered.  The  free  use  of  climb- 
ing plants  always  imparts  an  air  of  friendship  and  freedom,  no 
matter  where  you  meet  them — on  some  lofty  tree  in  the  woods,  the 
cemetery  entrance,  or  the  portico  over  your  door,  or  in  anj'  place 
wherever  they  appear. 

Our  motto  is  Progress ;  let  the  beautiful  climbing  plants  receive 
a  larger  share  than  heretofore  of  our  skill  and  attention,  and  I  am 
sure  we  shall  be  well  repaid  for  the  time  spent  by  their  return  of 
beautiful  foliage  and  flower  and  grateful  shade. 

Discussion. 

William  C.  Strong  was  called  on  and  said  that  he  could  add  but 
little  to  what  the  essayist  had  said.  As  the  paper  was  read,  he 
had  reflected  how  wonderful  is  the  variety  of  vegetable  growth. 
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The  tendency  has  been  too  much  in  favor  of  maples  and  other  stiff 
upright  growing  trees,  and  too  few  climbing  plants  have  been 
used.  The  woodbine  or  Virginia  creeper  is  beyond  question  the 
most  beautifal  of  all  vines  ;  he  was  not  ashamed  of  it  in  contrast 
with  the  English  Ivy,  though  the  latter  is  evergreen.  When  in 
England  he  visited  the  ruins  of  Eenil worth  Castle,  part  of  which 
is  covered  with  English  ivy  and  part  with  woodbine,  and  he 
thought  the  latter  the  more  beautiful  and  graceful  of  the  two. 
The  Japan  Ivy  {Ampelopsis  Veitchii)  is  far  less  graceful,  but  it 
clings  to  walls  much  more  strongly  than  the  woodbine,  and  so  has 
its  place  for  covering  buildings  of  brick  or  stone.  Many  climbing 
shrubs  can  be  trained  like  weeping  trees,  with  straight  stems, 
drooping  from  the  top.  There  is  a  variety  of  VUia  riparia  which 
ought  to  have  more  prominence  than  it  has  yet  had,  for  the  beaoty 
of  its  foliage ;  which  excels  that  of  any  other  grape  vine,  being 
very  deeply  cut. 

William  J.  Stewart  said  that  while  walking  with  Jackson  Daw- 
son in  the  Middlesex  Pells  they  saw  a  wild  grape  vine  with  a  very 
deeply  cut  leaf  which  they  thought  highly  ornamental  and  well 
worthy  of  cultivation  ;  probably  this  was  the  same  as  the  one  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Strong. 

Mr.  Barker  said  that  a  gentleman,  had  suggested  this  grape  to 
him  as  a  covering  for  old  trees,  but  he  omitted  it  hoping  that  the 
gentleman  would  be  present  to  speak  of  it. 

Henry  Ross  was  next  called  on  and  said  that  the  best  of  all  the 
honeysuckles  is  the  Lonicera  Halleana^  which  flowers  freely,  is 
very  fragrant,  and  the  foliage  is  almost  evergreen.  Bfgtionia 
atropurpurea  is  superior  to  B.  radicans;  it  is  perfectly  hardy. 
He  admires  the  Ampelopsis  quinquefoUa  above  all  other  vines  for 
its  grace,  beauty,  and  hardiness,  but  it  will  not  cling  to  walls  like 
A,  Veitchii.  On  a  wooden  house  it  is  much  preferable  to  the  lat- 
ter or  to  other  clinging  vines  like  the  Bignonia  or  English  Ivy, 
but  it  must  be  provided  with  a  trellis.  For  stone  or  brick  walls 
A.  VeitcJiii  is  better,  but  it  must  have  protection  until  it  gets  es- 
tablished, and  even  then  large  patches  will  sometimes  die.  It 
likes  a  somewhat  shady  place.  There  is  a  house  in  Newton  covered 
with  the  Virginia  creeper  which  hangs  down  five  or  six  feet,  and 
waves  most  gracefully  in  the  wind.  A  new  species  of  Ampelopsis, 
A,  Engelmanni^  has  been  introduced,  which  resembles  the  Vir- 
ginia creeper  in  habit,  but  clings  to  walls  almost  as  closely  as 
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A.  Veitchii.  It  was  found  in  the  woods  in  Virginia.  Mr.  Ross 
spoke  of  a  wistaria,  planted  at  the  foot  of  a  hickory  tree,  wbich 
did  not  grow  for  four  years,  but  then  started  and  grew  to  the  top 
of  the  tree.  The  wistaria  is  now  about  six  inches  in  diameter,  and 
the  hickory  seven  or  eight.  The  former  has  coiled  around  the 
latter  and  cut  into  it  until  the  two  are  apparently  one,  but  the 
tree  continues  to  bear  nuts  and  the  vine  to  bear  flowers. 

Warren  U.  Manning  said  that  there  are  two  quite  distinct  varieties 
of  Ampelopais  quinquefolia ;  one  has  grayish  bark  and  the  other 
brownish ;  one  is  provided  with  suckers  and  the  other  with  ten- 
drils. Vitis  bipinncUa  has  bluish  berries,  but  is  not  quite  hardy 
here.  Aristolochia  tomentosa  is  sometimes  sent  out  by  nursery- 
men instead  of  A.  Sipho^  which  is  a  much  better  species.  The 
Menispermum  or  Moonseed  is  -  a  very  pretty  small  vine  with  a 
roundish  leaf.  The  Akebia  quinata  is  one  of  our  best  vines,  com- 
ing out  fresh  and  green  in  the  spring.  The  Virginia  creeper  does 
better  at  the  seashore  than  any  otber  vine ;  indeed  it  does  well 
almost  anywhere.  He  had  seen  an  elm  tree  in  Concord  having 
the  stem,  which  was  quite  tall,  covered  with  Celastrus,  and  pre- 
senting a  very  brilliant  appearance  in  winter. 

Mr.  Barker  added  to  the  climbing  plants  mentioned  in  the  es- 
say the  Bignonia  pr<Bcox  grandiflora.  Plants  four  feet  high  had  at 
the  end  of  every  shoot  a  mass  of  flowers.  He  had  seen  Ampelopais 
Engelmanni  growing  on  a  pole  taller  than  a  man,  and  it  clung  to 
the  bark  when  that  was  stripped  off.  He  spoke  of  the  very  beauti- 
ful effect  produced  by  training  the  Virginia  creeper  up  the  trunks 
of  a  row  of  elm  trees  at  Jamaica  Plain,  and  then  across  from  tree 
to  tree  on  ropes. 

Mr.  Strong  said  that  there  are  several  varieties  of  Ampelopais 
quinquefolia^  one  of  which  has  woolly  leaves;  one  has  larger 
leaves  than  others,  and  some  do  not  change  color  in  autumn. 

Mr.  Ross  said  that  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum  Mr.  Dawson  had 
Virginia  creepers  with  single  stems  trained  to  stakes  and  drooping 
like  a  tree,  and  at  Mr.  Strong's  he  saw  wistarias  trained  in  this 
way  in  flower.  Mr.  Wood  has  such  a  one  with  a  stem  nearly  six 
inches  in  diameter,  and  it  is  a  very  pretty  way  to  grow  them. 

Mr.  Strong  said  that  when  trained  in  this  way  wistarias  ripen 
more  seed  than  when  grown  on  trellises. 

Robert  Manning  warned  those  who  might  desire  to  cultivate  the 
Actinidia  or  Celastrus  against  getting  barren  plants.     The  former 
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produces,  od  plants  with  perfect  flowers,  a  f rait  of  pleasant  flavor. 
He  mentioned  the  Madeira  vine  {BotissingatUtia  baaelloides)  as 
desirable  for  its  fragrance  and  beauty,  but  it  flowers  so  late  in  ao- 
tumn  as  barely  to  escape  f^oat,  and  therefore  it  would  be  better  to 
forward  it  under  glass. 

Mr.  Boss  inquired  whether  vines  bred  mosquitoes. 

Mr.  Barker  said  that  he  could  not  answer  the  question,  but  he 
could  say  tha^^  he  lately  visited  a  friend  who  had  no  vines  but  a 
gi*eat  many  mosquitoes. 

Mx.  Strong  said  that  he  would  have  all  vines  on  trellises  and  not 
directly  on  the  house,  though  it  did  not  make  so  much  difference 
with  brick  or  stone  houses  as  with  those  of  wood.  Trees  also 
should  not  be  too  close  to  houses. 

The  Committee  on  Discussions  announced  that  on  the  next  Sat- 
urday M.  B.  Faxon  would  read  a  paper  on  '^  Annuals  and  their 
Cultivation." 


BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  Febraary  12, 1887. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'clock, 
Vice-President  William  H.  Spooner  in  the  chair. 

President  Walcott  stated  that  much  misapprehension  existed 
in  regard  to  the  effort  to  obtain  the  use  of  ground  in  the  Public 
Garden  on  which  to  erect  a  building  for  the  Society,  and  read  a 
draft  of  a  letter  which  he  had  prepared  to  be  published  for  the  pur- 
pose of  correcting  this  misapprehension.  It  was  unanimously 
voted  that  the  President  be  authorized  to  publish  the  letter. 

Adjourned  to  Satui*day,  February  19. 

MEETING  FOR  DISCUSSION. 

Annuals  and  their  Cultiyation. 

By  M.  B.  Faxon,  Boston. 

Mr,  President,  Ladies,  and  Oentlemen  of  the  MassachuaeUs  Hor-- 
ticultural  Society : — 

Your  Committee  on  Publication  and  Discussion  has  seen  fit  to 
call  upon  me  to  address  you  on  the  subject  of  Annuals  and  their 
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Cultivation.  I  know  very  well  that  I  shall  tell  you  little  beyond 
what  you  already  know ;  but  having  accepted  their  kind  invitation 
it  only  remains  for  me  to  bespeak  your  patience  while  I  tell  you 
what  little  I  have  learned  pertaining  to  this  subject. 

Success  in  the  cultivation  of  any  flower,  fruit,  or  vegetable  will 
be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  care  and  labor  bestowed  upon  the  soil 
for  the  reception  of  the  seed  or  plant.  Therefore  in  the  fall,  as  soon 
as  a  few  severe  frosts  have  stripi>ed  the  flower  beds  of  their  beauty, 
I  clear  the  surface  of  the  beds,  and  thoroughly  trench  the  soil  to 
the  depth  of  twelve  inches ;  eighteen  inches  would  be  better,  but 
my  soil  does  not  average  over  twelve  inches  of  loam  before  a 
gravell}*  subsoil  is  reached.  The  ground  having  been  thoroughly 
loosened,  well  decomposed  barn-yard  manure  is  applied  at  the 
rate  of  IVom  twenty  to  twenty-flve  cords  per  acre,  and  turned  under 
one  spade  deep.  Nothing  more  is  done  until  spring ;  when  the 
ground  is  again  trenched  as  before,  and  a  small  quantity  of  some 
good  chemical  fertilizer  is  spread  broadcast.  The  surface  of  the 
beds  is  then  raked  smooth  and  flne,  and  the  preparation  of  the  soil 
is  complete.  My  largest  flower  bed  is  two  hundred  feet  long  by  six- 
teen feet  wide,  and  faces  the  south.  At  the  back  of  the  bed  is  a 
high  board  fence,  which  shelters  the  flowers  from  the  north  winds ; 
around  the  sides  and  front  of  the  bed  there  is  an  open  lath  fence, 
with  gates  at  convenient  distances ;  and  at  every  twenty  feet  are 
division  fences  six  feet  in  height,  to  break  the  force  of  the  wind 
coming  either  from  the  east  or  from  the  west. 

I  have  spoken  thus  minutely  about  this  bed,  as  ou  account  of  its 
ample  protection  from  the  winds  I  consider  it^the  most  desirable 
bed  on  my  place,  and  I  look  to  it  for  my  best  flowers ;  and  wish  to 
emphasize  the  desirableness  of  protection  from  wind  for  flower 
beds.  I  have  never  grown  a  large  variety  of  annuals,  but  have 
selected  a  few  such  as  appeared  to  me  to  deserve  special  atten- 
tion, and  have  tried  to  grow  those  few  varieties  to  something  like 
perfection,  and  to  this  end  have  devoted  the  largest  part  of  my 
leisure  hours  for  the  past  five  3'ears  to  the  cultivation  of  Asters, 
Sweet  Peas,  Tropseolums,  and  Pansies ;  and  I  believe  there  is  a 
future  for  these  four  flowers  that  will  far  exceed  the  expectations 
of  the  most  enthusiastic  cultivator  of  annuals. 

Of  course,  botanically  speaking,  Pansies  are  not  strictly  An- 
nuals, but  since  they  are  largely  grown  as  such,  and  were  allowed 
by  this  Society,  last  season,  to  form  part  of  an  exhibit  competing  for 
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the  Special  Prizes  offered  for  Annaals,  I  will  speak  of  them  today 
as  such.  Let  as  now  consider  some  of  the  most  desirable  anoaals 
for  general  cultivation ;  and  especially  the  four  just  mentioDCKl. 

The  Aster. — I  usually  make  two  plantings  of  Asters^  the  first 
about  the  fifteenth  of  March,  and  the  second  near  the  beginning 
of  April,  in  the  greenhouse,  in  shallow  boxes.  As  soon  as  the 
plants  are  well  up,  I  prick  them  out  into  thumb  pots.  From  this 
time  until  the  plants  are  set  in  the  open  ground,  where  they  are  to 
remain,  the  greatest  care  is  necessary  to  keep  them  from  becom- 
ing spindling ;  '^  keep  them  as  cool  as  possible  and  stUi  keep  them 
growing "  is  what  I  am  continually  writing  my  gardener ;  and  if 
this  is  done  good  stocky  plants  will  be  the  result. 

About  the  fifteenth  of  May  the  plants  should  be  set  in  the  open 
ground ;  in  rows  or  in  beds  as  the  cultivator  m*ay  prefer,  but  in 
either  case  the  plants  should  be  net  at  least  eighteen  inches  apart. 
If  the  weather  is  dry  when  the  plants  are  set  out,  they  must  be 
watered  until  they  become  thoroughly  established  in  their  new 
position.  Keep  the  soil  loose  and  free  from  weeds,  until  the  buds 
begin  to  set ;  when  all  cultivation  should  cease,  and  nothing  more 
is  necessary  until  the  flowers  are  ready  to  gather. 

When  the  plants  are  about  two-thirds  grown  they  should  be  tied 
up  to  stakes;  if  this  be  neglected  and  a  heavy  storm  should 
happen  to  come  just  as  they  are  in  full  bloom,  the  plants  will  be 
levelled  to  the  ground,  and  the  flowers  covered  with  dirt  and  spoiled. 
A  bed  of  asters  is  in  its  prime  for  from  eight  to  ten  days,  during 
which  time  a  grander  sight  is  seldom  seen,  especially  before  any  of 
the  flowers  have  been  cut. 

Out  of  forty  or  fifty  varieties,  three  classes  practically  include 
all  the  asters  grown  ;  these  three  are  TruflTaut's  Pseony-Flowered 
Perfection,  the  Victoria,  and  the  Pompon.  Truffaut's  Paeony- 
Flowered  Perfection  and  Victoria  are  both  large  asters ;  the  petals 
of  the  former  incurving  to  the  centre  ;  the  petals  of  the  latter  re- 
curving to  the  edge.  Pompon  Asters  have  small  flowers  about  the 
size  of  a  half-dollar. 

The  following  list  gives  the  principal  colors  afforded  by  each 
of  the  three  classes : 

TniffavX'%  Pceony-Flowered  Perfection. — Snow  white,  rose,  rose 
and  white,  dark  rose  and  white,  light  carmine  and  white,  carmine, 
crimson,  dark  crimson  and  white,  violet,  and  purple  and  violet. 

Victoria, — White,  white  tinted  with  rose,  rose  and  white,  car- 
mine rose,  crimson,  and  violet. 
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Pompon. — White,  white  and  carmine,  rose,  crimson,  crimson 
and  white,  and  violet. 

The  above  I  think  include  the  desirable  colors  of  each  class,  but 
there  seem  to  be  certain  colors  which  are  especially  consonant  to 
each  class.  Thus  my  best  Perfection  Asters  have  been  either 
crimson  or  purple  violet ;  my  best  Pompons,  crimson  or  white  and 
carmine ;  and  my  best  Victorias  white  or  rose.  Why  this  is  so  I 
cannot  say,  but  so  they  have  grown  with  me. 

The  Sweet  Pea. — I  think  that  I  can  say  without  differing  in 
opinion  from  any  one  present  that  the  Sweet  Pea  is  the  most  desi- 
rable annual  in  cultivation.  Its  delicate  fragrance,  beautiful  form, 
and  variety  of  coloring  make  it  a  favorite  with  the  florist ;  while 
its  easy  culture  and  long  continuance  of  blooming  secure  its  cul- 
tivation in  every  flower  garden. 

Sweet  peas  must  be  planted  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the  ground 
can  be  worked ;  the  seed  should  be  Aown  in  drills,  and  covered  at 
least  six  inches  deep.  This  may  be  done  in  two  ways.  Having 
prepared  the  ground  and  made  the  drills  of  the  desired  depth,  we 
may  drop  the  seed  and  draw  into  the  drill  earth  enough  to  cover 
the  seed  two  inches  deep ;  as  soon  as  the  plants  appear  through 
this  covering,  draw  into  the  drill  two  inches  more  earth ;  and  so 
on  until  the  drill  has  been  filled  up  even  with  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  Or,  secondly,  the  seed  may  be  dropped  and  covered  in 
the  usual  manner,  at  a  single  operation. 

The  surface  of  the  ground  sometimes  becomes  hard  just  as  the 
young  plants  are  about  to  appear ;  especially  so  after  a  shower 
followed  by  a  hot  sun.  Unless  some  means  is*  taken  to  prevent 
this,  a  great  many  of  the  young  plants  will  fail  to  break  through 
the  soil,  and  no  more  will  be  seen  of  them  than  if  the  seed  had 
not  germinated  at  all ;  and  those  anno3ing  '*  gaps  "  will  appear 
in  the  rows.  A  slight  raking  just  as  the  plants  are  breaking 
ground  will  prevent  this,  and  also  kill  any  small  weeds  that  may 
have  started. 

The  most  laborious  task  in  the  cultivation  of  sweet  peas  is  bush- 
ing them ;  and  bushed  they  must  be  almost  as  soon  as  they  are 
well  up.  Having  an  unlimited  supply  of  white  birch  at  hand  I  use 
birch  brush  for  bushing  the  sweet  pea,  the  same  as  for  tall  grow- 
ing garden  varieties.  Wire  hen  netting  makes  a  very  desirable 
trellis  for  them  to  run  upon,  and  is  very  neat.  Whatever  they  are 
trained  upon  must  be  very  firmly  secured  in  position,   as  the  vines 
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when  fully  grown  will  surely  be  blown  down  anlese  very  strongly 
supported. 

Another  very  desirable  mode  of  cultivation  is  to  begin  by  plac- 
ing the  row  of  birch  brush,  or  whatever  the  vines  are  to  climb  upon^ 
in  position  before  the  peas  are  planted ;  then  plant  two  rows  of 
seed,  one  row  on  each  side,  about  four  inches  from  the  brush 
stems  or  trellis  wires.  As  the  vines  attain  their  growth  their  sup- 
ports will  be  entirely  hidden  from  view  and  a  beautiful  wail  of 
flowers  will  be  the  result. 

The  following  are  standard  varieties  and  should  be  in  every  col- 
lection : 

Painted  Lady,  a  beautiful  rose  and  white. 

Crown  Princess  of  Prussia,  a  delicate  light  rose. 

Scarlet  Invincible,  bright  scarlet  crimson. 

White,  pure  white. 

Purple,  dark  purple. 

Black  Invincible,  the  darkest  variety  grown. 

The  following  named  sorts  are  of  recent  introduction  and  have 
not  as  yet  been  sufficiently^  tested  to  warrant  placing  them  among 
the  standard  varieties  —  although  some  of  them  are  very  promis- 
ing. 

Princess  Beatrice, — Color  beautiful  carmine  rose  ;  an  early  and 
continuous  bloomer,  with  extra  large  petals.  It  holds  its  beautiful 
color  until  frost ;  and  if  it  proves  as  desirable  during  the  next  few 
seasons  as  it  now  appears  it  will  without  doubt  take  the  place  of 
Crown  Princess  of  Prussia ;  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  latter 
fails  to  hold  its  color. 

I  give  the  introducers'  descriptions  of  the  following : 

Cardinal, — A  splendid  robust  growing  variety,  producing  a 
great  profusion  of  bright  shining  crimson  scarlet  flowers,  very  dis- 
tinct and  handsome. 

Indigo  King. — The  standard  of  this  charming  variety  is  of  a 
dark  maroon  purple,  with  clear  indigo  blue  wings. 

Princess  of  Wales, — A  lovely  variety,  shaded  and  striped  with 
mauve  on  a  white  ground  in  a  most  pleasing  manner ;  the  flowers 
are  of  great  substance  and  perfect  shape.  It  has  been  awarded  a 
First  Class  Certificate  by  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  London. 
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Vesuvius. —  A  new  large  flowered  variety,  very  fragrant. 
Upper  petals  brilliant  rose,  shading  to  a  deeper  hue,  and  spotted 
carmine  ;  lower  petals  violet  shaded  lilac. 

Bronze  Prince. — ^A  magniflcent  variety,  with  well  formed  flowers ; 
the  standard  is  of  a  rich  shining  bronze  maroon ;  the  wings  are  of 
a  deep  bright  purple  color. 

Lottie  ^cft/brd.— This  charming  variety  is  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  preceding,  the  standard  being  white  sufi^used  with  purple,  and 
the  wings,  which  are  also  white,  having  a  pretty  edging  of  blue. 

Butterfly. —  Pure  white  ground,  delicately  laced  with  lavender 
blue. 

The  above  list  I  think  embraces  the  most  desirable  of  the  newer 
varieties,  although  only  a  few  of  them.  Five  still  newer  candi- 
dates for  favor  have  been  brought  forward  this  past  season,  and 
will  be  grown  next  summer  for  the  first  time ;  they  are 

Duchess  of  Edinburgh. — Standard  light  scarlet,  flushed  with 
crimson,  slightly  marbled  or  splashed  at  the  edge  with  creamy 
white ;  wings  deep  rose. 

Imperial  Blue. — Wings  bright  blue,  slightly  shaded  with  mauve ; 
the  standard  being  rich  purplish  crimson. 

Isa  Eckford. —  Flowers  of  a  beautiful  creamy  white,  heavily 
suffused  with  rosy  pink. 

Orange  Prince. —  Described  as  follows :  '*  The  most  distinct  va» 
riety  ever  sent  out,  and  one  that  has  been  awarded  a  First  Class 
Certificate  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  London.  The 
standard  is  bright  orange  pink,  flushed  with  scarlet ;  wings  bright 
rose  veined  with  pink ;  extremely  handsome." 

The  Queen. — A  very  beautiful  and  pleasing  variety ;  the  light, 
rosy  pink  standard  being  in  charming  contrast  to  the  wings,  which 
are  light  mauve. 

The  introducer  of  the  above  new  vaiieties  writes  of  them  as 
follows :  ^'  The  new  sorts  are  all  very  distinct,  and  of  unusual  ex- 
cellence, the  flowers  extremely  pretty,  and  of  the  most  charming 
and  varied  colors.  They  cannot  fail  to  please,  and  can  be  highly 
recommended." 

Before  leaving  this  branch  of  my  subject  allow  me  to  state 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  ^' key  note"  of  successful  sweet  pea 
culture ;  which,  in  nine  seasons  out  of  ten,  will  give  success. 
It  is  short  and  easily  remembered: — Plant  early  and  plant 
deep. 

9 
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The  Pansy. — Since  we  are  about  to  discuss  the  cultivation  of 
the  Pansy  as  an  annual,  the  first  question  that  presents  itself  to 
our  minds  is,  What  strain  of  seed  shall  we  plant?  and  this  ques- 
tion brings  up  another,  What  are  the  properties  of  a  perfect 
flower? 

Substance  of  petal  is  the  most  important  point.  However  per- 
fect may  be  the  form,  however  beautiful  the  color  or  large  the 
flower — if  it  is  weak  and  flimsy  its  beauty  is  destroyed.  The 
petals  must  be  thick  and  velvety,  a  condition  which  will  enable  the 
flowers  to  keep  well  after  being  gathered. 

The  second  point  is  Form.  The  petals  must  be  so  disposed  as 
to  form  almost  a  perfect  circle,  yet  I  ..think  the  two  upper  petals 
should  be  a  little  longer  than  the  others,  so  as  to  just  break  the 
circle.  The  margin  must  be  smooth  and  the  petals  perfectly  flat ; 
not  turning  up  at  the  edges,  which  defect  spoils  a  great  many 
flowers  otherwise  perfect. 

The  next  requirement  which  demands  our  attention  relates  to 
Color.  Whatever  the  color,  it  should  be  clear  and  pure ;  with  the 
eye  large  and  distinct. 

Lastly  comes  Size  ;  of  course  it  is  desirable  to  have  good  sized 
flowers,  but  size  is  the  least  important  point  of  a  good  pansy. 

I  believe  judges  usually  adopt  the  following  scale  of  points : — 
form,  four  points ;  substance,  three ;  color,  two ;  and  size,  one ; 
if  I  were  to  attempt  to  improve  upon  this  scale,  I  should  s&y^  Give 
to  substance  four  points,  or  perhaps  even  Ave ;  and  let  us  have 
some  good,  heavy,  velvety  pansies. 

Referring  to  my  diary  I  find  March  10  has  been  the  average  date 
for  planting  pansy  seed  ;  and  May  20  for  setting  the  plants  in  the 
open  ground.  The  young  plants  are  treated  in  the  same  way  as 
the  asters,  and  are  transplanted  into  beds  as  soon  as  the  ground 
becomes  dry  and  warm.  The  beds  are  prepared  for  the  reception 
of  these  plants  as  previously  described ;  except  that  thoroughly 
rotted  cow  dung  is  the  only  manure  used ;  horse  manure  should  be 
avoided.  Set  the  plants  two  feet  apart  each  way,  and  water  thor- 
oughly in  dry  weather.  Almost  as  soon  as  the  plants  have  be- 
come established  in  their  new  position,  they  will  begin  to  bloom ; 
and  unless  they  are  closely  watched,  and  all  the  buds  are  picked 
off  as  they  form,  the  plants  will  exhaust  themselves  in  producing  a 
few  ver}^  inferior  flowers,  and  grow  very  spindliugly. 

From  the  day  that  the  plants  are  transplanted  into  the  open 
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ground  the  beds  should  be  examined  every  morning ;  every  visible 
bud  should  be  pinched  off  and  every  long  shoot  shortened,  the  ob- 
ject in  view  being  to  obtain  large  stocky  plants,  full  of  vitality. 
If  this  matter  is  attended  to  regularly  it  will  only  take  a  few  min- 
utes each  day  ;  but  if  neglected  even  for  a  day,  and  the  day  be  a 
warm  one,  some  of  the  plants  will  be  sure  to  flower ;  which  will 
weaken  them  and  partly  undo  our  previous  work. 

If  the  plants  are  thus  kept  from  flowering  until  cool  weather,  and 
then  allowed  to  bloom,  the  flowers  will  be  of  good  substance  and 
large  size.  I  do  not  wish  this  to  be  taken  as  implying  that  I  ever 
consider  the  size  of  the  flowers  in  any  different  light  from  that  men- 
tioned in  my  scale  of  points ;  but  this  keeping-back  process  will 
make  large  and  at  the  same  time  heavy  and  velvety  flowers. 

After  the  first  of  September  the  flowers  of  almost  all  other  an- 
nuals begin  to  grow  poor  and  the  first  frost  practically  ends  their 
flowering.  But  the  pansy  seems  rather  to  improve  than  otherwise 
by  any  frost  that  we  usually  have  in  September ;  and  it  is  from  the 
first  of  that  month  until  the  middle  of  October  that  a  bed  of  pan- 
sies  grown  as  described  is  in  its  prime  ;  a  time  when  flowers  of  all 
kinds  are,  I  believe,  rather  scarce.  Last  fall,  after  every  other 
flower  in  my  garden  had  been  spoiled  by  frost,  my  pansy  bed  re- 
mained for  a  month  in  full  bloom,  covered  with  an  abundance 
of  the  most  beautiful  flowers. 

The  Tkop^olum. — Of  this  extensive  genus,  including  with  hardy 
annuals  also  greenhouse  and  herbaceous  perennials,  three  of  the 
annual  species  chiefly  attract  our  attention  ;  these  are 

Tropoeolum  mo  jus  (Tall  Nasturtium). —  A  well  known  running 
species,  much  used  for  covering  trellises  and  rustic  work. 

Tropoiolum  minus  (Dwarf  Nasturtium). —  A  dwarf  species, 
growing  from  one  foot  to  fifteen  inches  in  height,  and  one  of  the 
most  useful  flowers  we  have;  for  its  compact  growth  and  nch 
colored  blossoms  render  it  an  excellent  bedding  plant. 

Tropoeolum  Lobbianum. —  A  running  species:  which  may  be 
grown  on  a  trellis,  or  as  a  dwarf  if  the  ends  of  the  vines  are  closely 
pinched  off,  otherwise  it  will  cover  unnecessary  space.  The  flow- 
ers are  smaller  and  more  cup-shaped  than  those  of  the  two  preced- 
ing species ;  and  are  of  very  brilliant  colors. 

As  regards  the  culture  of  the  TropsBolum  I  have  hardly  anything 
to  say,  it  is  so  easily  grown.  All  that  seems  necessary  is  to  plant 
the  seed  in  good  rich  soil,  see  that  the  plants  have  plenty  of 
room  in  which  to  grow,  and  keep  the  soil  thoroughly  stirred. 
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I  see  by  the  clock  that  I  have  used  op  my  allotted  time,  and  yet 
have  only  opened  this  subject  of  Annuals  and  Their  Cultiva- 
tion, but  if  anything  that  I  have  said  shall  help  to  extend  the  culti- 
vation of  this  beautiful  class  of  flowers,  I  shall  be  more  than 
pleased. 

Discussion. 

Henry  Ross  was  called  on  by  the  Chairman,  and  said  that  he 
had  not  taken  half  the  interest  in  annuals  that  he  wished  he  had, 
and  he  meant  to  do  differently  in  future.  He  mentioned  the 
Dwarf  Antirrhinum,  or  Snapdragon,  as  a  most  beautiful  annual. 
The  Dwarf  Sweet  Alyssum  and  Petunia  are  also  desirable.  He 
means  in  future  to  grow  his  verbenas  from  seed  for  they  have  been 
brought  to  such  perfection  that  we  are  pretty  sure  to  get  good 
ones,  and  seedling  plants  are  not  diseased  like  those  raised  from 
cuttings.  Petunias  raised  from  good  strains  make  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  shows  in  the  flower  garden.  At  Forest  Hills  Cem- 
etery a  large  part  of  the  floral  decoration  is  composed  of  annuals. 

John  G.  Barker  thought  we  had  all  been  remiss  in  looking  after 
the  cultivation  of  annuals.  He  spoke  of  a  visit  of  the  Garden 
Committee  to  the  garden  of  a  lady  at  Hopedale,  which  took  the 
prize  for  the  best  flower  garden.  Anuuals  were  extensively  used 
here  with  beautiful  eflfect.  There  was  one  bed  composed  of 
PMox  Drummondi  and  asters  of  different  colors,  with  a  border  of 
Ageratum,  which  was  particularly  beautiful ;  he  had  never  seen  a 
bed  of  foliage  or  flowering  plants  more  ornamental.  Almost  all 
the  work  in  this  garden  was  done  by  the  lady  and  members. of  her 
household.  He  wished  more  ladies  would  devote  themselves  to 
gi*owing  annuals ;  they  could  easily  do  it.  He  had  been  through 
the  seedsmen's  catalogues  pretty  thoroughly  to  find  the  best  kinds 
of  annuals.  For  mixed  beds  at  Forest  Hills  Cemetery,  of  which 
he  is  Superintendent,  he  has  to  make  careful  preparation  in  order 
to  meet  the  wants  of  lot  owners,  there  being  over  three  hundred 
lots  which  are  under  perpetual  care  by  the  Cemetery.  He  will 
have  this  year  four  thousand  asters ;  if  planted  properly  nothing 
will  take  their  place.  Antirrhinums  are  invaluable.  The  Schizan- 
thus  is  exceedingly  valuable.  Sweet  peas  cannot  be  used  in  bed- 
ding, but  there  are  places  where  they  are  invaluable.  Phiox 
Drummondi  cannot  be  dispensed  with.     Wonderful  strides  have 
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been  made  in  the  improvement  of  the  Zinnia,  until  now  it  is  a 
magnificent  aatamn  flower ;  we  could  not  get  along  without  it. 

It  is  important  in  planning  mixed  beds  to  study  the  habits  of 
growth  and  the  colors  of  the  different  plants,  and  to  arrange  them 
so  as  to  produce  harmonious  and  pleasing  effects.  The  tall  grow- 
ing kinds  should  be  placed  in  the  rear  or  centre  of  the  beds,  with 
the  low^r  gromng  kinds  in  front.  He  had  seen  one  border 
planted  against  a  curbstone  sixteen  inches  high,  with  tall  Phloxes 
in  front  and  Cupheas  behind  —  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  should 
have  been. 

In  regard  to  pansies,  the  essayist  had  said  all  that  was  neces- 
sarj'.  The  speaker  sows  his  seed  in  September  and  keeps  the 
plants  over  the  winter  in  a  cold  frame  for  planting  in  April,  so  as 
to  have  as  good  a  bed  as  he  can  by  Decoration  Day.  His  expe- 
rience with  verbenas  is  the  same  as  Mr.  Ross's.  He  makes  two  or 
three  sowings ;  the  first  about  this  time,  and  afterwards  at  inter- 
vals of  two  or  three  weeks.  They  fiourish  best  in  new  soil,  and 
he  tries  to  give  them  a  new .  place  every  year.  I'hey  deserve  a 
prominent  position.  We. have  neglected  some  of  the  old  things 
too  much,  and  he  means  this  year  to  have  a  little  garden  of  an- 
nuals on  his  own  account,  including  mignonette. 

The  ladies  were  next  called  on.  Miss  S.  W.  Story  approved 
especially  of  the  Schizanthus.  Last  year  she  cultivated  in  the 
greenhouse  a  species  of  Cosmos,  a  comparatively  new  annual  re- 
sembling the  single  dahlia. 

Mrs.  £.  M.  Gill  said  that  last  year  she  grew  three  thousand  pan- 
sies. She  sows  the  seed  in  August  and  September  and  transplants 
as  she  gets  time,  covering  them  with  glass  from  October  to  the  last 
of  March.  She  uses  fresh  cow  manure  for  them  successfully.  Seed- 
ling verbenas  are  not  only  freer  from  disease  than  those  raised 
from  cuttings,  but  the  fiowers  have  more  substance.  Calendulas 
and  Marigolds  are  valuable  annuals. 

Robert  T.  Jackson  said  that  the  season  of  bloom  of  marigolds 
is  short,  and  it  is  well  to  have  a  succession,  sowing  until  the  mid- 
dle of  May.  Those  latest  sown  will  last  until  frost  comes.  When 
it  is  desired  to  have  double  fiowers,  single  ones  should  not  be  left 
in  the  garden  as  the  bees  will  carry  pollen  from  them  which  will 
cause  the  double  ones  to  deteriorate.  He  pulls  up  all  the  poor 
ones. 

Mr.  Faxon  added  to  the  annuals  previously  mentioned  by  him 
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the  Dwarf  Scabious,  Ten-weeks  Stocks,  and  Single  Dahlias  grown 
as  annuals.  He  does  not  think  sweet  peas  need  new  ground 
every  ^ear ;  he  had  grown  them  on  the  same  ground  seven  years. 
In  answer  to  an  inquiry  he  said  that  as  a  rule  the  named  Tarieties 
come  true  to  name.  He  imports  every  year  all  the  new  varieties 
offered.  One  cannot  grow  everything  and  it  is  better  to  grow  a 
few  things  well. 

Arthur  H.  Fewkes  mentioned  the  Salpiglossis,  the  Single  An- 
nual Chrysanthemum,  and  the  small  Single  Marigold  as  annuals 
which  should  be  in  every  collection.  He  sows  pansies  in  August 
and  transplants  and  before  winter  covers  them  with  brush,  and 
they  are  ready  to  flower  as  soon  as  the  weather  is  warm  enough  in 
spring.  By  Jul^'  the  flowers  are  small,  and  he  prunes  them  in 
and  pinches  out  the  flower  buds  and  they  flower  abundantly  in  the 
fall.  The  colors  of  the  Salpiglossis  are  very  rich.  They  are  best 
sown  in  March,  and  should  first  be  established  in  small  pots  and 
then  planted  out  in  soil  suitable  for  petunias.  They  do  well  in 
his  soil,  which  is  rather  light  and  sandy  but  quite  rich.  It  is  well 
to  water  them  in  dry  weather.     They  flower  freely  all  summer. 

William  H.  Badlam  asked  Mr.  Faxon  whether  he  had  ever  dug 
a  trench  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  deep  and  fllled  the  bottom  with 
manure,  for  sweet  peas. 

Mr.  Faxon  replied  that  he  had  not  done  so,  but  he  thought  this 
would  be  a  good  way.  The  sweet  pea  is  a  very  gross  feeder 
and  needs  a  liberal  manuring. 

Mr.  Badlam  said  that  some  of  his  friends  have  cast-iron  rules ; 
they  must  always  plant  sweet  peas  on  Fast  Day,  and  they  pursue 
the  plan  which  he  had  described,  and  always  succeed. 

Mr.  Faxon  said  that  they  could  not  do  otherwise  than  well. 

Joseph  H.  Woodford  said  that  for  sweet  peas  he  digs  a  trench 
two  spades  deep  and  fllls  in  with  manure  and  mixes  with  the  soil 
so  as  to  leave  it  two  or  three  inches  below  the  surface.  On  this 
he  sows  the  seed,  covering  it  an  inch,  and  when  the  plants  are  up 
draws  more  soil  on  so  that  the  ground  is  level  when  he  sticks 
them.  He  puts  in  heavy  sticks,  as  he  must  to  support  them. 
The  flowers  must  be  picked  every  day,  or  there  will  be  no  late 
ones.  The  object  of  all  annual  plants  is  to  grow,  flower,  and  per- 
fect their  seed,  and  when  they  are  allowed  to  do  the  last  they  die 
and  you  get  no  more  flowers.  The  first  flowers  of  the  aster  are 
from  the  centre  of  the  plant,  and  they  are  very  fine  ;  and  if  yon 
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pick  these  you  will  get  flowers  from  the  side  shoots.  Pansies 
are  fond  of  moisture  and  cool  soil,  and  will  bear  the  highest  ma- 
nuring if  the  manure  is  somewhat  decomposed.  He  manures  them 
highly  in  a  trench  with  the  coolest  manure  he  can  get.  If  the 
weather  is  very  dry  he  would  water  with  pretty  strong  liquid  ma- 
nure —  not  immediately  around  the  plants,  but  would  make  holes 
between  them  and  pour  the  manure  in.  He  picks  them  because 
he  wants  them,  but  never  lets  them  mature  seed. 

Mr.  Faxon  agreed  with  Mr.  Woodford  that  it  is  very  necessary 
to  pick  off  the  flowers  of  annuals  as  fast  as  they  bloom ;  it  is  one 
great  secret  of  success.  If  they  make  a  few  seed-pods  it  is  too 
late  to  stop  them.  He  recommended  the  Meteor  and  Prince  of 
Orange  calendulas. 

It  was  announced  that  on  the  next  Saturday  W.  A.  Manda,  gar- 
dener at  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Harvard  University,  would  read  a 
paper  on  ^'  Herbaceous  Plants." 


BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Satdbdat,  February  19,  1887. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'clock, 
the  President,  Henry  P.  Walcott,  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  G.  B.  Brackett,  Secretary  of 
the  Iowa  State  Horticultural  Society,  enclosing  the  following  me- 
morial of  the  late  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  adopted  by  that  Soci- 
ety at  its  meeting  at  Charles  City,  January  21,  1887 : 

WJiereas,  at  the  close  of  a  useful  life  of  more  than  fourscore 
years,  during  which  he  has  been  one  of  the  foremost  actors  in  all 
the  great  events  of  the  age,  spending  more  than  half  a  century  in 
the  promotion  of  all  that  pertains  to  the  art  and  science  of  Pomol- 
ogy and  Horticulture,  the  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  has  been  called 
to  his  final  rest  in  the  heavenly  paradise,  by  the  pure  river  of  the 
water  of  life,  and  beneath  the  tree  of  life  which  yields  its  twelve 
manner  of  fruits  every  month,  and  its  leaves  for  the  healing  of 
the  nations — 

Therefore^  Resolved j  That  we,  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
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Iowa  State  Horticnltural  Society,  while  we  mourn  our  loss,  will 
strive  to  emulate  the  example  he  has  set  us,  practice  the  virtues 
that  ennobled  his  character,  and  cherish  his  memory  as  one  of  the 
most  useful  and  venerable  of  those  engaged  in  our  noble  calling. 

Reaolvedy  That  to  him  more  than  to  any  other  is  due  the  credit 
of  placing  the  art  and  science  of  Pomology  and  Horticulture 
abreast  of  the  other  sciences  of  our  country. 

Eeaolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  requested  to  furnish  a  copy  of 
these  resolutions  to  the  American  lomological  Society,  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural  Society,  and  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

G.  B.  Brackett,  ") 

H.  W.  Latbrop,  y  Committee. 

J.   L.  BUDD,  3 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  February  26. 


MEETING  FOR  DISCUSSION. 

,  Our  Native  Plants. 

By  W.  A.  Mamda,  Gardener  at  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Harvard  Umyersity, 

Cambridge. 

If  we  consider  the  large  extent  of  this  country,  reaching  from 
arctic  Alaska  to  semi-tropical  Florida ;  the  high  snow-clad  moun- 
tains, the  sloping  hills  and  fertile  valleys,  the  sunny  plains  and 
arid  deserts,  the  rich  bogs  and  still  or  running  waters,  with  all 
the  range  and  combination  of  the  different  climates  included  with- 
in its  limits,  we  must  necessarily  expect  to  find  a  great  variety  of 
plants  growing  in  those  different  natural  stations  and  those  vari- 
ous climates.  And  surely  we  are  not  disappointed  in  this  expec- 
tation, for  within  the  borders  of  the  United  States  we  find  a  very 
great  number  of  species  and  varieties  of  plants,  and  these  pre- 
senting such  diveraities  of  form,  stature,  and  structure  that  they 
can  be  used  for  almost  any  ornamental  purpose ;  while  many  of 
them  are  of  great  economical  value. 

With  them  we  can  plant  our  avenues,  parks,  and  shrubberies,  as 
well  as  borders^  rockworks,  and  flower  beds ;  with  them  we  can  make 
our  gaixiens  gay,  and  keep  a  succession  of  bloom  from  the  time 
when  the  snow  leaves  the  ground  until  it  comes  again  in  the  late 
autumn  ;  and  if  3*ou  have  a  greenhouse  you  can  stock  it  either  with 
foliage  plants  or  flowering  ones  that  will  blossom  the  whole  win- 
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ter  through ;  or,  by  bringing  in  some  of  the  earlier  flowering  kinds 
which  force  readily,  you  can  enjoy  their  sweet  and  delicate  vernal 
blossoms  when  other  plants,  in  their  natural  condition,  are  still  in 
deep  slumber,  covered  with  snow. 

There  is  variet}'  enough  in  store  to  suit  all  tastes  and  require- 
ments, ranging  all  the  way  from  the  largest  tree  known  to  the 
smallest  alpine  plant,  that  does  not  grow  above  an  inch  from  the 
ground;  from  the  royal  palm  to  the  little  modest  violet ;  from 
plants  that  grow  in  water  to  those  that  flourish  for  several  months 
without  a  drop  of  rain. 

I  do  not  intend  to  speak  from  a  botanical  point  of  view,  for  a 
botanist  pays  very  little  attention  to  the  ornamental  quality  of  a 
plant ;  he  rejoices  over  the  most  insignificant  weed  so  long  as  it 
is  something  new,  that  helps  to  fill  the  gaps  in  the  natural  S3'stem, 
and  connect  the  plants  one  with  another,  as  they  are  naturally 
related.  But  I  am  speaking  horticulturally,  in  a  company  where 
plants  are  appreciated  for  their  showy  or  fragrant  flowers  and  the 
freedom  with  which  these  are  produced ;  for  their  beautiful  foli- 
age as  well  as  for  their  hardiness  and  robust  growth ;  and,  as  we 
must  take  it  for  granted  that,  out  of  the  some  ten  thousand  spe- 
cies and  varieties  of  our  native  plants,  more  than  half  are  of  some 
horticultural  interest,  and  thus  worthy  of  culture,  we  must  rejoice 
over  this  large  store  of  plants  that  Nature  has  provided  for  us ; 
and  try  by  cultivation  and  hybridization  to  improve  some  of  the 
species. 

It  is  self-evident  that  these  native  plants  must  be  far  better 
constituted  to  stand  our  variable  and  trying  climate  than  any 
exotic  plants  can  be.  In  Europe,  and  e8[>ecially  in  England,  these 
plants,  native  with  us,  are  cultivated  with  great  zeal  and  care,  and 
already  many  varieties  have  been  improved  by  careful  selection, 
and  several  remarkable  hybrids  have  been  produced  by  crossing 
the  di^crent  species.  And  so  we  can  but  wonder  why  they  arc 
not  more  cultivated  in  this  country,  as  they  plainly  deserve  to  be. 

In  attempting  to  describe  some  of  the  best  species  and  varie- 
ties, I  think  it  will  be  proper  to  mention  ihero  not  in  botanical 
orders,  but  in  classes,  as  they  are  adapted  to  cultivation  ;  and  the 
first  class  that  claims  our  attention  consists  of  the 

Hardy  Herbaceous  and  Perennial  Plakts. — Under  this  head 
we  expect  to  find  such  plants  as  are  not  shnibby  and  whose  stem 
generally  dies  down  to  the  root  annually,  and  whose  growth  is 
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continued  from  the  same  root  for  a  series  of  years.  In  their  wild 
state  thej  are  found  growing  on  hills,  in  valleys,  and  on  plains. 
They  are  by  far  the  easiest  plants  to  cultivate,  as  they  will  grow 
in  any  ordinary  soil  and  situation.  Onl3*  a  very  few  require  any 
shade  whatever;  even  those  that  naturally  grow  in  deep  and 
shaded  woods  can  stand  the  full  sun  in  cultivation  and  are  even 
more  vigorous  and  floriferous  than  in  their  native  haunts. 

They  can  be  propagated  by  different  methods ;  ihe  roost  natural 
one  is  that  from  seed,  which  should  be  sown  in  December  or  Janu- 
ary, in  pots  or  pans,  and  kept  in  a  cool  and  dark  place  until  it 
germinates.  The  young  plants  should  then  be  transplanted  into  a 
light  and  cool  greenhouse  or  frame,  and  subsequently,  when  lai^e 
enough  to  handle,  potted  singly ;  and  finally,  in  April,  planted 
out  in  their  proper  places. 

Plants  of  this  class  (except  those  that  have  long  tapering  roots) 
are  also  readily  propagated  by  division.  This  opei*alion  should  be 
performed  in  the  autumn ;  the  plants  should  be  carefully  cut  so 
that  each  portion  has  a  few  good  roots  attached  ;  then  they  should 
be  planted  in  some  light  sandy  soil  in  a  cool  frame,  where  they 
should  be  kept  until  spnng,  by  which  time  they  will  begin  to  form 
fresh  roots,  and  if  then  planted  out  will  grow  along  without  any 
interruption. 

Another  way  of  propagating  is  by  cuttings ;  these  must  be  taken 
from  the  plants  just  when  they  begin  to  grow  or  after  flowering  is 
over ;  using  portions  of  the  soft  lateral  branches.  These  cuttings 
should  be  inserted  in  pots  or  boxes  filled  with  a  mixture  of  sand 
and  leaf-mould,  and  kept  in  a  cool  shaded  frame  until  rooted,  when 
they  should  be  potted  singly  in  three-inch  pots,  and  finally  planted 
out  the  following  spring  in  the  places  where  they  are  desired. 

The  hardiness  of  these  plants  cannot  be  judged  by  the  number 
of  degrees  of  frost  they  may  endure  in  the  winter,  for  changeable 
weather  is  more  trying  to  them  than  the  hardest  frost,  especially 
when  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow.  I  have  observed  many 
plants  that  stood  the  winter  well,  and  had  bes^un  to  grow  in  the 
early  spring,  and  were  then  killed  by  even  a  slight  frost.  A  light 
covering  with  either  evergreen  branches  or  Russia  mats  will  be  of 
great  benefit  to  them ;  not  that  it  will  keep  out  the  frost,  but  it 
will  simply  prevent  the  sudden  thawing  and  freezing. 

Some  persons,  and  especially  botanists,  will  maintain  that  these 
plants  do  not  require  any  special  nourishment  beside  what  they 
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may  draw  from  the  soil  they  are  growing  in.  This  may  be  so  in 
their  natural  stations,  where  they  grow  for  years,  dropping  off  a 
mass  of  stems  and  foliage  annually  which  decays  and  forms  the 
best  and  most  natural  nutriment  for  them.  But  the  case  is  differ- 
ent in  culture  in  our  gardens,  where  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness 
any  decaying  leaves  or  stems  are  taken  from  them ;  ani  there  a 
dressing  of  good  well  rotted  manure  is  very  essential  to  the  well- 
being  of  this  class  of  plants. 

Among  our  hardy  herbaceous  and  perennial  plants  we  rate 
the  Phlox  as  one  of  the  best,  for  with  the  different  species  of  this 
showy  genus  alone  we  could  have  flowers  at  all  seasons.  P.  subu- 
lata  forms  a  dense  mass  of  rose  colored  flowers  with  pink  eyes,  in 
the  earliest  spring.  From  this  species  a  good  many  garden  varie- 
ties have  been  produced,  such  as  Nelson^  alroparpwrea^  The  Bride, 
nivalis,  and  othera,  varying  in  the  color  of  their  flowers  from  the 
darkest  purple  to  snow  white.  P.  amoena  is  another  beautiful  ver- 
nal bloomer ;  it  grows  about  three  inches  in  height,  and  produces 
in  May  a  profusion  of  purple  flowers.  Not  less  valuable  is  P. 
ovata,  which  sends  up  large  heads  of  beautiful  purple  flowers,  on 
stems  from  a  foot  to  two  feet  high,  in  June.  P.  macvlata  pro- 
duces pyramidal  spikes  of  purple  flowers ;  while  P.  divaricata  has 
pretty  bluish  or  lilac  flowers  on  stems  a  foot  high,  and  blossoms  in 
May.  A  very  neat  and  compact  growing  species  is  P,  glaberrima; 
it  grows  a  foot  high,  has  long  shiny  foliage,  and  dense  heads  of 
pinkish  flowers  in  June  and  July.  P.  reptana  is  a  dwarf  and  neat 
species,  never  growing  over  six  inches  high ;  it  produces  large 
flowers  in  May.  But  P.  paniculata  is  the  best  known  and  most 
widely  cultivated ;  it  grows  from  two  to  six  feet  in  height.  The 
type  has  usually  purple  (seldom  white)  flowers,  in  large  and  dense 
pyramidal  spikes.  Innumerable  garden  varieties  have  been  pro- 
duced from  this  species,  presenting  all  colors  from  red  to  white. 
This  species  and  its  varieties  flower  from  July  to  October. 

The  Rudbeckia,  or  Cone  Flower,  is  another  very  valuable  genus  ; 
the  best  species  is  E.  specizaa,  which  grows  from  one  to  two  feet 
high  and  produces  a  quantity  of  large  flowers,  the  disk  dai  k  pur-* 
pie  and  the  rays  orange-yellow ;  it  blooms  in  July  and  August. 
E.  maxima  is  very  striking  on  account  of  its  ample  glaucous  foli- 
age and  the  very  large  flowers,  with  very  high  black  disks,  a>id 
long  yellow  rays.  It  flowers  in  August.  E.  subtomentosa  grows 
from  three  to  four  feet  high  and  produces  a  large  quantity  of  showy 
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flowers ;  the  disk  is  brown  and  the  rays  are  go]den-3*ellow.  Other 
very  good  species  are  E.  grandiflora^  B.  Californica^  and  R. 
mollis^  all  worth  cultivating — and  more  might  be  named. 

Lepachys  pinnata  resembles  somewhat  the  last  named  genus ;  it 
grows  about  three  feet  high,  and  produces  a  profusion  of  flowers 
in  August  and  September ;  the  disk  is  light  brown  and  the  rav-s  are 
3'ellow. 

All  the  hundred  species  and  varieties  of  Pentstemon  are  showy, 
but  unfortunately  only  a  few  will  stand  our  winters,  the  genus 
being  made  up  chiefly  by  natives  of  western  and  south-western 
states.  Among  the  hardy  kinds  we  have  P.  diffusus^  which  I  con- 
sider the  beDt  one ;  it  grows  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  high, 
and  its  large  purple  flowers  are  very  freely  produced  from  May  to 
August.  P.  pubeacens  is  another  good  species,  with  long  spikes  of 
pale  violet  flowers  produced  in  May  and  June.  P.  ovatus  is  also 
worth  growing ;  it  flowers  in  June  and  July.  P.  glaber  is  a  very 
showy  and  compact  plant ;  the  stems  are  a  foot  high,  covered  for 
the  most  part  with  very  large  blue  or  purple  flowers.  P.  laviga- 
tu8  and  the  variety  Digitalis  are  showy  plants,  growing  to  the 
height  of  five  feet ;  the  flowers  are  white,  in  dense  spikes.  P.  oon- 
fertus  has  also  a  pi'of  usion  of  lilac  flowers,  although  not  very  large. 
P.  barbatus  is  one  of  the  best  for  general  culture ;  the  leaves  are 
shining,  while  the  flowers,  which  are  borne  on  long  spikes,  are  deep 
red.  There  are  several  varieties,  the  best  of  which  is  Ibrreyi, 
more  robust  than  the  type,  flowering  later,  and  having  darker 
flowers  and  larger  branching  spikes. 

Closely  allied  is  the  genus  Chelone  or  Turtle  Head ;  of  which 
three  species  are  hardy,  glabra^  with  white  flowers,  and  Lyoni 
and  obliqua^  with  rose  colored  flowers. 

The  Aquilegias,  or  Columbines,  are  very  showy  and  deserving 
plants.  I  name  first  A.  chrysantha^  which  grows  three  feet  in 
height,  and  has  long  spurred  golden  flowers.  A.  ccsrulea  has  nearly 
the  same  structure,  but  the  sepals  are  deep  blue  and  the  petals 
white,  making  it  very  ornamental.  A.  formosa  and  A.  tmncaia 
have  red  flowera,  while  A.  breviatyla  has  dark  blue  flowers.  Not 
less  noteworthy  is  A.  Canadetms  with  its  profusion  of  red  flow- 
ers in  the  earliest  spring,  and  although  quite  common  in  our  woods 
very  ornamental  in  cultivation.  There  are  two  other  species,  A. 
flavescevs  and  A,  Joneaii^  which  are  at  present  very  little  known. 
Numerous  hybrids  of  this  genus  have  been  produced  iu  cultivation, 
but  none  are  equal  to  an}'  of  the  species. 
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Out  of  the  several  species  of  AnemoDe,  or  Wind  Flower,  only 
one,  A,  decapetala,  can  come  into  the  class  now  under  considera- 
tion. It  grows  a  foot  high,  and  has  numerous  cream  colored 
flowers.  The  Hepatica,  or  Liver-leaf,  is  now  classed  among  the 
Anemones.  The  two  native  species  are  very  neat  and  compact 
plants,  flowering  in  the  early  spring,  and  sometimes  even  under 
the  snow.  J7.  triloba  has  flowers  varying  from  blue  to  white ;  and 
jET.  actUiloba  pinkish  or  nearly  white. 

The  Aconitum,or  Monkshood,  is  also  worth  growing,  especially 
A.  redinatum^  with  white  flowers  produced  on  arching  stems,  and 
A.  uncinatum  of  the  same  habit  but  with  blue  flowers ;  both  are 
autumn  flowers,  and  thus  more  valuable,  although  not  so  showy  as 
A.  NapelluSj  which  grows  erect,  and  has  very  large  blue  or  purple 
flowers. 

Not  less  valuable  is  the  Delphinium  or  Larkspur;  there  are 
several  species  with  mostly  blue  flowers.  D»  Menziesiiy  D.  exal- 
tcUum^  D.  azureum^  D.  simplex^  andii).  tricome  are  among  the  best 
for  ordinary  culture. 

Under  the  genus  Coreopsis  we  find  also  many  valuable  plants, 
such  as  C.  lariceolata^  of  very  compact  and  dwarf  habit,  and  pro- 
ducing a  multitude  of  deep  yellow  flowers.  C.  grandiflora^  C. 
pubescens^  and  C7.  auriculata  are  all  similar  to  each  other  in  habit, 
and  not  unlike  G.  lanceolata.  C  vertidllata  grows  eighteen 
inches  high,  has  finely  divided  leaves,  and  numerous  bright  yellow 
flowers.  C.  delphinifolia,  C  aenifolia,  and  C.  palmcUa  are  pretty 
much  alike ;  they  grow  from  one  to  three  feet  in  height,  have  rath- 
er broad  palmately  divided  or  clefl  foliage,  and  ample  heads  of 
bright  3'ellow  flowers.  C,  rosea  is  quite  distinct,  growing  only  six 
inches  high,  and  having  small  rose  colored  flowers,  while  again  (7. 
tripteris  may  be  easily  mistaken  for  a  sunflower. 

Nearly  all  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  species  and  many 
varieties  of  Aster  are  worth  growing,  because  they  flower  late  in 
summer  and  autumn,  when  flowers  are  scarce.  Especially  abowy 
is  A,  turbinellua,  with  slender  stems  from  two  to  four  feet  high, 
and  innumerable  pretty  violet  flowers  in  October  and  November. 
A.  patens^  A.  loevis^  and  A.  Skortii  are  of  similar  habit  and  merit. 
A,  ptarmicoides  has  large  trusses  of  white  flowers,  on  atems  eight- 
een inches  long,  produced  in  midsummer.  A.  NoviB-Anglias  is 
quite  showy  and  more  known  than  any  other  species.  A.  spectabi- 
l%8^  A.  paHudosus,  and  A,  8urculo9U8  are  all  of  dwarf  babit  and  have 
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large  head»  of  vielet  flowers.  Quite  remarkable  is  A.  sericeus^ 
with  silky  foliage  and  lilac  flowers.  A.  muWflorus  and  A.  ericoides 
are  also  valuable,  not  on  account  of  the  size  but  the  great 
quantity  of  their  white  flowers.  Other  very  good  species  are 
grandiflorus^  diffusus^  amethystinus^  versicolor^  -azureuSy  Curiisii^ 
and  Radula;  and  many  others  could  be  named. 

The  genus  Solidago,  or  Golden-rod,  includes  a  great  many  species 
which  have,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  all  yellow  flowers.  AmoDg 
the  best  ones  are  S.  Drummondi,  with  arching  and  much  branch- 
ing stems ;  S.  speciosa^  about  three  feet  high,  slightly  arching,  and 
bearing  large  panicles  of  flowers ;  S.  Virga-atirea,  which  varies  in 
stature  according  to  the  locality  where  it  grows ;  it  has  a  large 
dense  inflorescence,  of  bright  yellow  color ;  4S.  rigida^  which  grows 
three  or  four  feet  high,  the  stout  stems  terminated  with  dense  pani- 
cles of  large  flowers :  and  S.  semper virens^  which  although  com- 
mon is  quite  showy,  having  shining  foliage.  This  genus  has 
seventy-eight  species,  besides  many  varieties. 

Nearly  as  large  a  genus  is  the  Eiigeron  or  Fleabane.^  U.  beUi- 
difolium  is  quite  common  in  our  woods,  but  the  western  species 
and  especially  saJsuginosus^  speciosus^  and  macranthtis  are  much 
more  showy.  They  grow  from  one  to  three  feet  in  height  and 
produce  numerous  and  large  violet  or  whitish  flowers. 

Two  species  of  CEnothera,  or  Evening  Primrose,  are  notable ; 
(E.  fruticona^  a  foot  hign,  with  several  ample  yellow  flowers,  and 
CE.  Missouriensis^  of  trailing  habit  and  with  flowers  of  great  size 
and  beautiful  yellow  color. 

A  very  pretty  plant  is  Cunila  Mariana  or  Dittany ;  this  grows 
very  de  se,  and  produces  a  large  number  of  purplish  flowers  in 
the  autumn. 

Another  very  noteworthy  plant  is  Asclepias  tuberosa^  with  stems 
.one  to  two  feet  high  and   clusters  of  deep  orange-red  flowers. 
This  plant  does  not  like  to  be  disturbed  at  the  root. 

Folemonium  cceruleum  and  the  while  variety  are  quite  showy 
when  in  bloom  in  June  and  July.  P,  reptans^  a  vernal  species, 
grows  onl}'  six  inches  high,  making  a  mass  of  light  blue  flowers 
in  May. 

The  Hydropliyllums  also  would  be  worth  cultivating;  the  plants 
have  either  blue  or  white  flowers,  in  the  spring 

The  Thalictrum,  or  Meadow-Rue,  is  quite  ornamental ;  T.  Cor- 
nuti  and  T.  dioicum  have  white  and  7\  Fendleri  yellow  flowers. 
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The  Hibiscns^  or  Rose-Mallow,  is  a  showy  genus,  having 
flowers  from  four  to  six  inches  in  diameter.  H,  MoscJieutos  grows 
four  feet  high,  and  has  white  or  whitish  flowers.  H.  militaris 
has  somewhat  similar  flowers  but  is  more  floriferous.  H.  grand- 
ifloTUB  has  red  flowers. 

A  very  valuable  genus  is  the  Baptisia  or  False  Indigo,  growing 
from  two  to  four  feet  in  height  and  producing  large  spikes  of 
flowers  in  early  summer.  B,  auatralis  has  blue  flowers ;  B.  alba 
and  B.  bracteata,  white;  while  tinctoria^  perfolia.a^  lanceokUa^ 
simpUdfoliay  sphcerocarpa^  and  microphylla  are  yellow;  and  vil- 
losa  and  leucophcea  have  yellow  and  white  flowers. 

The  Thermopsis  is  similar  to  the  foregoing.  All  the  six  species 
have  yellow  flowers  and  all  are  worth  growing.  T,  Carolin- 
tana  is  the  best  of  the  genus ;  it  grows  about  four  feet  high  and 
flowers  in  June  and  July.  The  other  species  are  Californica, 
fraximfolia^  macrophylla^  montanay  and  mollis. 

The  genus  Astragalus,  with  about  one  hundred  and  seventy 
species  and  varieties,  is  also  horticulturally  interesting,  but  at 
present  they  are  only  known  by  herbarium  specimens,  with  the 
exception  of  A.  Canadensis^  which  has  yellowish  flowers. 

The  genus  Lupinus  is  also  very  numerous  and  most  of  the 
species  are  very  ornamental;  especially  perennisy  maritimusy 
NootkatensiSy  pnlyphyllus^  and  littoralis,  mostly  with  blue  or  pur- 
ple flowers,  but  some  are  white  or  yellow. 

Casaia  MarUandicay  the  Wild  Senna,  is  very  ornamental  on 
account  of  its  large  spikes  of  yellow  flowers. 

Out  of  the  several  species  of  Liatris,  or  Blazing  Star,  only 
spicata,  scariosa^  and  pycnostachya  are  adapted  to  general  culture. 
The}'  are  very  showy,  having  long  spikes  of  rose  or  purple  flowers. 

The  Eupatoriums  are  also  very  numerous  but  are  not  all  hardy. 
E.  purpureum^  with  deep  purple  flowers  in  large  clusters,  and  E. 
aliissimumy  E.  perfoliatum,  and  E.  ageratoides  are  very  good 
plants. 

The  Boltonia,  resembling  the  Aster  but  much  larger,  is  a  very 
valuable  genus,  of  three  species.  B.  asteroides  grows  from  four 
to  seven  feet  in  height  and  produces  an  innumerable  quantity  of 
white  flowers,  while  the  rare  B.  latisquama  is  more  compact  and 
dwarfer  but  produces  its  beautiful  lilac  flowers  with  as  much  free- 
dom as  the  former ;  the  third,  B.  diffusa^  is  not  much  known. 

The  Monarda,  or  Horse-Mint,  is  a  genus  of  showy  and  sweet- 
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scented  plants,  of   which  M,  fistulosci,  has  rose  colored  flovrers ; 
while  M.   didyma  has  deep  red  and  M.  Bradburiana  purplish. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  another  genus,  Pycnanthemum  or 
Basil,  which  has  flowers  varying  from  white  to  purple,  according 
to  the  different  species. 

Fhyaostegia  Virginiana  grows  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches 
high,  bearing  spikes  of  large  rose  colored  flowers. 

Some  of  the  Violets  may  be  also  mentioned,  especially  Viola 
pedaia^  with  large  lilac-purple  flowers ;  and  also  the  variety  bicoior^ 
which  is  much  darker  and  prettier ;  and  the  chaste  white  form, 
which  is  occasionally  found.  F.  cuculkUa  is  also  very  showy, 
having  ample  variegated  flowers,  but  sometimes  bearing  blooms  of 
unicolor  purple  or  pure  white. 

Campanula  rotundiflora,  the  Harebell,  is  a  very  beautiful  plant, 
growing  a  foot  in  height  and  bearing  numerous  large  flowers  vary- 
ing from  the  brightest  blue  to  nearly  white  in  color. 

GaiUardia  aristata  is  a  very  neat  and  showy  plant  with  yellow 
flowers,  but  we  have  now  in  cultivation  G,  graiidiflora  and  the  vari- 
ety maxima,  the  former  with  yellow  and  red,  the  latter  with  yellow 
flowers,  very  large  and  showy  and  produced  in  great  quauUty. 
Both  of  these  are  only  varieties  of  G,  aristata^  showing  plainly 
how  much  a  plant  can  be  improved  if  cultivated  for  a  time,  and 
propagated  from  seed  saved  always  from  the  best  flowers. 

The  Echinacea,  or  Purple  Cone-flower,  is  also  very  showy  on  ac- 
count of  the  large  heads  of  purple  flowers  produced  by  E.  pur- 
purea  and  E.  anguatifolia. 

For  very  tall  plants  we  have  the  Helianthus  or  Sunflower,  of 
which  there  are  several  species,  all  growing  from  four  to  twelve 
feet  in  height  and  having  large  yellow  flowers.  H.  rigidus  is  the 
dwarf  est,  never  exceeding  four  feet  in  height,  and  has  large 
showy  heads.  H,  mollis  grows  very  compact,  four  to  six  feet  in 
height,  and  produces  rather  large  flowers.  B.  l€Bvigatu8  grows 
from  five  to  eight  feet  high  and  has  numerous  pretty  flowers, 
altogether  smaller  than  those  of  others,  ff.  decapetalu9  has 
broad  leaves  and  ample  flowers.  From  this  species  it  is  surmised 
that  H.  mvXtifloruii  originated ;  if  that  be  so  we  have  another  good 
proof  of  how  a  plant  can  be  improved.  H,  muUiflorus  has  flowers 
more  than  twice  the  size  of  the  supposed  type.  In  cultivation  we 
see  mostly  the  double  variety,  which  is  not  so  showy  nor  so  pretty 
as  the  single  one.     H.  orgyalis  is  very  striking  on  account  of  its 
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long,  narrow  leaves  and  bright  yellow  flowers.  H.  doranicoides 
and  H.  strumosus  have  large  and  ver}-  showy  flowers,  while  for 
size  of  the  plant  we  have  H.  gigarUeus^  H,  tuberosus^  and  H,  Mao- 
imiliani;  all  of  the  last  three  growing  from  eight  to  twelve  feet 
high,  and  even  higher. 

Another  tall  growing  genas  is  the  Silphium  or  Bosin-Plant. 
There  are  several  species;  the  most  remarkable  is  8.  laciniatum^ 
the  Compass  Plant  of  the  prairies,  which  is  said  to  have  the 
peculiarity  of  turning  the  edges  of  its  lower  leaves  north  and 
south ;  but  this  is  not  observed  in  cultivation.  This  plant  grows 
from  six  to  twelve  feet  high  and  has  large  yellow  flowers. 
Another  showy  species  is  S.  perfoliaJtum  or  Cup-Plant;  it  has 
square  stems,  six  to  eight  feet  high,  and  numerous  large  flowers  of 
deep  yellow  color.  Other  very  valuable  species  are  irdegrifoUum^ 
terebinthinaceum^  trifoliatum^  Asteriscusy  and  ctaperrimumy  all  with 
yellow  flowers,  and  albiflorum  with  white  flowers. 

The  Vemonia^  or  Iron-weed,  grows  also  from  six  to  ten  feet  in 
height,  and  has  large  clusters  of  deep  purple  flowers.  Some  of 
the  best  species  are  Arkanaana^  NoveboracensiSj  aUissima^  and 
fascicukUa, 

An  early  flowering  plant  is  Sanguinaria  Canadensis  or  Blood- 
root,  with  its  snow-white  blossom. 

Waldsteinia  fragarioides  sends  up  at  the  same  time  a  great  pro- 
fusion of  yellow  flowers. 

Oeum  triflorum  also  flowers  in  the  early  season,  and  is  followed 
b}'  curious  seeds ;  while  G.  radiatum  produces  its  golden  flowers 
in  June. 

Linwnperenne  has  very  pretty  blue  flowers. 

Hypericum  pyramidaJtum  produces  large  spikes  of  ample  yellow 
flowers. 

Podophyllum  peltatum^  or  Mandrake,  has  large  leaves,  and  large 
nodding  white  flowers  in  May. 

Stylophorum  diphyUum^  the  Celandine  Poppy,  is  also  very  orna- 
mental, with  its  large  yellow  blossoms. 

Lobelia  syphilitica  grows  about  eighteen  inches  high  and  bears 
large  spikes  of  blue  flowers,  while  L.  splendens  has  the  same  habit, 
and  deep  red  flowers. 

Very  ornamental  are  also  the  herbaceous  species  of  Spiraea,  such 
as  8.  Aruncus  or  Goat's  Beard,  which  forms  plants  three  to  four 
feet  high,  and  has  large  spikes  of  white  flowers ;  and  8.  lobala, 
10 
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commonly  called  Queen  of  the  Prairie ;  this  grows  about  eighteen 
inches  high,  and  produces  very  showy  clusters  of  deep  pink  flow- 
ers. Many  other  valuable  plants  belonging  to  this  class  should 
be  mentioned,  but  as  this  is  only  a  brief  review  space  must  be  re- 
served to  do  justice  to  other  classes. 

I  must  now  pass  to  the 

Alpine  AND  Rock  Plants. —  This  title  will  cover  plants  that 
may  be  cultivated  out  of  doors,  but  which  require  special  situation, 
soil,  and  protection.  First,  we  have  the  Alpine  plants  proper,  or 
those  that  are  found  growing  at  high  altitudes,  generally  among  or 
upon  rocks,  exposed  to  breezes  of  pure  and  cool  air,  and  subjected 
to  a  perfect  rest  for  more  than  six  months  in  the  year.  They  are 
all  delicate  plants  of  neat  habit,  and  exceedingly  diflScult  to  culti- 
vate, even  in  our  Northern  States,  on  account  of  the  hot 
summer  seasons,  while  in  the  South  they  could  not  be  kept  alive, 
any  more  than  we  in  the  North  could  keep  tropical  plants  through 
our  severe  winters. 

The  ground  for  growing  these  plants  must  be  raised  above  that 
surrounding  it,  and  should  consist  of  good  light  loam  mingled  with 
leaf -mould  and  sand ;  and  in  this  should  be  set  larger  and  smaller 
pieces  of  sandstone  or  limestone,  so  as  to  imitate  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, on  a  small  scale,  the  conditions  of  some  mountain  regions. 
It  should  have  a  northern  exposure ;  while  the  south  side  should 
have  some  means  of  protection  against  the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun, 
but  should  not  by  any  means  be  under  trees,  as  these  plants  re- 
quire all  the  light  and  air  they  can  obtain,  although  sensitive  to 
the  heat.  The  propagation  of  these  plants  is  effected  in  the  same 
ways  as  recommended  for  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  but  it  is  a 
much  more  difficult  and  often  a  disappointing  work.  Being  small 
and  delicate  plants,  they  do  not  require  any  manure,  beyond  a  good 
mulching  of  well  decayed  leaves  in  the  autumn. 

Covering  either  with  evergreen  branches  or  other  light  material 
is  necessary  to  the  well  being  of  these  plants.  This  should  be 
done  after  the  ground  has  frozen  somewhat,  so  as  to  keep  these 
plants  in  a  perfect  and  uniform  rest ;  otherwise,  if  covered  too 
early,  the  plants  may  start  to  grow  several  times  during  the  win- 
ter, and  thus  exhaust  themselves ;  or  they  may  be  liable  to  damp 
off. 

In  the  second  division  of  this  class  we  have  plants  that  are  not 
Alpines  but  for  some  reason  must  be  grown  with  them,  to  ensure 
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success.  Some  may  grow  among  rocks  or  stones,  and  thus  re- 
quire to  be  grown  like  Alpines,  but  are  much  easier  to  grow  and 
propagate ;  then  again  we  have  some  plants  that  are  small  and 
delicate,  or  grow  only  in  certain  situations,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  grown  successfully  under  general  culture ;  while  othera  being 
natives  of  Southern  or  Western  States  are  not  hardy  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  but  if  planted  and  protected  in  the  same  way 
as  Alpine  plants  they  will  flourish  well,  and  thus  many  valuable 
and  showy  plants  will  be  added  to  the  list  of  those  for  out-door 
culture  in  our  climate. 

Precaution  must  be  taken  that  no  such  plants  be  admitted 
among  alpines  as  have  running  rootstocks,  which  spread  with 
rapidity  among  the  stones,  overrunning  the  more  delicate  plants ; 
and  as  it  is  much  more  diflScult  to  keep  a  place  clean  where  these 
rootstocks  have  worked  in  than  ordinary  ground,  it  is  sometimes 
necessary,  in  such  cases,  to  take  up  the  stones  and  dear  up  every 
particle  of  roots,  to  get  rid  of  such  an  intruder. 

Among  the  valuable  Alpine  and  Rock  Plants  we  have  the  Ane- 
mone alpina^  which  grows  about  a  foot  high,  with  very  large  white 
flowers ;  A.  narcissijlora^  eight  inches  high,  with  from  three  to 
five  white  flowers  on  a  stem  ;  A.  nemoroaa,  a  pretty  vernal  bloomer, 
with  white  flowers ;  A,  mvltifida^  having  small  purplish  flowers, 
and  A.  patens  var.  NuttaUiana^  which  has  large  purplish  and  yel- 
low flowers. 

Delphinium  nudicaule  has  a  tuberous  root,  grows  six  inches  high, 
and  has  red  flowers.  D.  cardincUe  has  flowers  of  the  same  color, 
but  they  are  much  larger  aod  are  produced  on  branching  stems 
four  feet  in  height. 

The  genus  Saxifraga  includes  many  valuable  plants,  such  as  S, 
oppositifolia^  of  trailing  habit,  and  covered  with  large  purple 
flowers  in  the  spring,  and  S.  aizoides^  of  a  sedum-like  habit,  and 
having  yellow  flowers.  S.  coeapitosa  forms  large  masses  of  bright 
green  foliage,  and  white  blossoms  in  early  spring ;  while  S.  Aizoon 
and  S.  flagellaris  form  neat  rosettes  with  their  thick  leaves.  The 
common  S»  Virginica  is  also  showy  in  the  early  spring,  when 
it  produces  great  quantities  of  white  flowers. 

The  little  Thalictrum  anemonoides  is  very  pretty. 

TroUiiLS  laauH  has  large  pale  yellow  flowers. 

Ehexia  Virginica  is  a  very  beautiful  plant ;  it  grows  six  inches 
in  height,  and  has  large  purple  flowers.  There  are  several  species 
of  this  genus,  all  worth  cultivating. 
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A  very  beautifbl  plant  is  the  Zauachneria  Califomica^  which 
grows  oyer  a  foot  high,  and  bears  namerous  red  flowers. 

The  genus  Arnica  is  quite  interesting,  and  among  the  seTeral 
species  we  find  alpina^foUosay  longifolia^  amplexicatUiSj  and  Ckamis- 
sonis;  all  with  large  bright  yellow  flowers. 

Campanula  divaricata  is  very  pretty  with  its  innumerable  blae 
flowers. 

The  Dodecatheon,  or  Shooting  Star,  is  a  beautiful  plant ;  the 
only  species  is  D.  Meadia^  with  several  varieties.  It  grows  a  foot 
high,  and  produces  umbels  of  showy  flowers  varying  from  pure 
white  to  the  darkest  purple. 

The  Marshallia  is  a  genus  of  four  species,  oa^itosa,  latifoliaj 
lanceolata^  and  angustifoUa,  all  of  dwarf  habit,  and  producing  white 
or  rose-colored  heads  of  flowers  not  unlike  those  of  a  Scabiosa. 

Quite  a  valuable  plant  is  the  Spfgelia  Marilandica^  growing  over 
a  foot  in  height,  and  bearing  large  red  and  yellow  flowers  in  the 
early  summer. 

Pokmonium  humile^  more  known  under  the  name  of  P.  Richard- 
aonii,  is  a  very  pretty  plant  with  numerous  blue  flowers,  in  large 
spikes. 

Hydrophyllum  capUatum  is  pretty  on  account  of  its  heads  of 
lilac  flowers. 

Phlox  Stellaria  is  a  showy  and  floriferous  plant  with  light  rosy 
flowers. 

The  delicate  genus  Primula,  or  Primrose,  is  represented  by  sever- 
al very  neat  species.  P.  Mialissinica  grows  only  four  mches  high, 
and  has  rose  colored  flowers.  P.  farinoaa  is  a  stronger  g^wer, 
and  has  flowers  of  the  same  color  but  larger.  P.  auffruteacens  has 
somewhat  woody  stems,  and  thick,  whitish  leaves.  The  flowers 
are  larger,  and  of  beautiful  purple  color.  The  best  species  is  P. 
Parryi;  it  has  large  thick  leaves,  and  the  stem  bears  several  large 
flowers  which  are  crimson  with  bright  yellow  eyes,  thus  making  it 
very  striking. 

Iris  verna  and  J.  cristata  are  two  beautiflil  plants. 

Not  less  valuable  is  the  closely  allied  Sisyrinchium  grandijlorum^ 
usually  with  dark  purple  flowers,  but  a  pure  white  variety  of  this 
is  sometimes  found. 

A  very  delicate  plant  is  Eritrichium  nanum^  with  a  profusion  of 
sky-blue  flowers. 

Cedronella  cana  has  scented  foliage,  and  spikes  of  purple  flowers. 
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Quite  showy  is  UvtUaria  grandiflora^  with  yellow  bell-shaped 
flowers,  produced  in  great  abundance  in  the  early  spring. 

Solanum  Torreyi  is  a  rare  and  beautiful  plant  two  feet  in  height 
with  lai^e  violet  flowers. 

Ipomcsa  leptophylla  has  a  very  lai^e  tapering  root,  stout  trailing 
stems,  and  large  pink  flowers. 

The  genus  Mertensia  or  Lungwort  is  represented  by  seven 
species,  all  very  beautiful  plants,  with  clusters  of  purple  or  blue 
flowers.  One  of  the  best  and  also  the  most  known  is  Jf.  Virgini- 
ca  with  purple  flowers ;  but  Jf .  pantcuZato,  M.  oblongifolia^  Jf .  SU 
berica^  M.  lanceolcUa^  M.  marUima^  and  Jf.  alpina  are  equally 
valuable  species. 

Another  showy  genus  is  the  Silene  or  Catchfly,  with  numerous 
species.  Among  the  best  we  have  S.  Pennsylvanicay  with  ample 
pink  flowers,  produced  in  great  profusion ;  and  8.  Hookeri  with 
rose  colored  flowers ;  while  S.  rotundifolia^  S.  Virginicaj  and  S. 
regia  have  large  scarlet  flowers.  Very  pretty  is  the  moss-like  8. 
acatUis  with  ample  rose  colored  flowers. 

Dianihu8  cUpinua  is  a  nice  little  plant  with  purplish  flowers. 

Quite  a  gem  is  Fapaver  nudicavie  with  its  large  and  showy  yel- 
low flowers 

Aster  cUpinus  has  very  large  heads  of  violet  flowers. 

8olidago  Virgoraurea  var.  cUpina  has  large  clusters  of  yellow 
blossoms. 

Dryas  octopetcda  has  whitish  foliage  and  snow  white  flowers. 

A  beautifnl  genus  is  the  Gentiana,  with  nearly  flfty  species  and 
varieties,  but  most  of  them  are  known  only  from  herbarium  speci- 
mens. O.  Andrewsii^has  large  clusters  of  blue  flowers,  that  never 
open.  Q.  8aponaria  has  also  blue  flowers  and  so  have  O.  calycosa 
and  the  showy  0»  anguatifolia ;  while  G»  alba  has  flowers  of  a 
white  or  greenish  color. 

8wertia  perennia  somewhat  resembles  the  last  genus,  and  has 
blue  flowers. 

Very  floriferous  and  showy  is  the  Chryaogonum  Virginianumj 
with  ample  yellow  flowers. 

A  plant  of  sterling  merit  is  8tokesia  cyanea^  with  numerous  and 
very  large  flowers  of  beautiful   lilac  color. 

MimuLuB  cardinalia  ^rows  about  eighteen  inches  high^  and  bears 
many  large  red  flowers 

Some  of  the  Pentstemons  can  also  oome  under  this  heading. 
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P.  Coboea  has  the  lai^est  flowers  of  the  genus ;  they  are  of  purple 
color  and  sometimes  even  three  inches  long.  P.  grandifloms  has 
glaucous  foliage  and  large  spikes  of  dark  purple  flowers ;  while  P. 
secundifloruSj  of  nearly  the  same  habit,  has  lilac  flowers,  and  P. 
centranthifoUuSj  with  shiny  leaves,  has  long  spikes  of  bright  red 
blossoms. 

Very  little  known  are  Hesperochiron  Gcdifomums  and  H.  pwrnt- 
lu8^  both  of  very  dwarf  habit  and  producing  great  quantities  of 
large  white  flowers. 

BudUa  ciliosa  is  a  good  plant,  with  large  flowers  of  pale  blue  color. 

A  remarkable  plant  is  the  Lewisia  rediviva^  which  has  a  long 
root,  fleshy  leaves,  and  large  beautiful  rosy  blossoms. 

The  Parnassia  has  thick  shining  leaves,  and  whitish  flowers. 

Several  species  of  Houstonia  are  very  ornamental  from  the  mul- 
titude of  their  blue  or  white  flowers. 

The  Callirrhoe  is  a  beautiful  genus  of  trailing  plants ;  the  best 
species  are  Hnariloba  and  involiicrata^  both  with  large  purple 
flowers. 

Linnoea  borecUiSj  or  Twin-flower,  has  trailing  branches,  which 
when  covered  with  their  purplish  flowers  present  such  a  pleasing 
sight  that  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  fondness  shown  by  the  cele- 
brated Linnseus  for  this  little  plant ;  which  was  afterwards  named 
in  his  honor. 

The  beautiful  genus  Trillium  consists  of  several  species  and 
varieties,  all  producing  large  and  showy  flowers  in  the  early  sea- 
son. T.  grandiflorum^  with  erect  large  white  flowers,  is  decidedly 
the  best ;  while  T,  cemuum  and  T.  erectum  have  the  same  colored, 
but  nodding  flowers.  T.  sessUe  has  dotted  foliage  and  reddish 
blossoms.  T.  erythrocarpum  has  white  and  purple  flowers.  T. 
puaiUum  and  T.  nivcUe  are  dwarf  little  plants,  the  former  with 
rose  colored  flowers ;  the  latter  with  white.  T.  ov(xtufn  is  said  to 
have  white,  T,  atyloaum  rose,  and  T.  petiokUum  purple  blossoms. 

Anemone  Penneylvanicay  QSnothera  speciosa^  and  Canodinium 
ccdestinum  are  all  showy  plants,  but  they  are  objectionable  on 
account  of  their  running  underground  stems,  to  which  I  have  al- 
ready alluded ;  yet  where  a  suitable  place  can  be  had  they  should 
be  grown,  because  they  do  not  require  such  care  to  bring  them  to 
perfection  as  alpine  plants  do. 

And  now  we  come  to  the 

Water  and  Bog  Plants. — This  class  owes  its  name  to  the 
wet  character  of  the  positions  in  which  the  plants  are  found  natu- 
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rally  growing,  conditions  from  which  we  cannot  much  depart  in 
our  culture.  Among  the  Bog  Plants  we  find  quite  a  variety  from 
different  families,  while  the  Water  Plants  proper  belong  chiefly  to 
the  Nymphseacese.  These  plants  are  very  valuable  to  the  cultivator, 
as  with  them  he  can  beautify  unsightly,  marshy  grounds,  as  well 
as  add  beauty  to  ponds  or  streams  of  water.  Where  there  is  no 
such  place  naturally,  an  artificial  one  can  be  made  by  excavating 
a  basin  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  garden,  in  which  water  will  col- 
lect, or  may  be  introduced  by  artificial  means. 

All  plants  belonging  to  this  class  delight  in  rich  soil,  and  the 
full  benefit  of  light  and  sun.  They  are  propagated  from  seed  and 
by  division  of  the  roots.  In  the  case  of  water  lilies,  when  it  is 
desired  to  sow  them  directly  in  a  pond  or  lake,  the  seeds  may  be 
put  into  a  small  ball  of  clay,  and  then  dropped  into  the  water. 

To  ensure  good  flowering  the  water  lilies  should  not  have  more 
than  one  and  a  half  feet  of  water  over  their  roots  in  summer ;  while 
from  two  to  four  inches  is  quite  sufficient  for  any  bog  plant.  But 
in  the  winter  deep  water  is  very  advantageous,  as  it  prevents  the 
ftost  from  penetrating  to  their  roots,  and  forms  the  best  protection 
that  can  be  given  them. 

The  queen  of  all  water  plants  is  certainly  the  Nymphsea,  or 
Water  Lily.  First  we  have  JV.  odorata^  with  its  beautiful,  large, 
fragrant  flowers  of  pure  white  color;  then  comes  the  variety 
minor^  similar  to  the  type,  but  with  smaller  flowers ;  and  then 
again  the  gem,  the  rare  rose  colored  variety,  which  is  a  beautiful 
acquisition.  N.  tuberom  has  very  large  leaves,  usually  standing 
straight  above  the  water,  while  the  flowers,  which  measure  as 
much  as  nine  inches  in  diameter,  are  snow  white.  There  are  two 
more  species  described,  namely,  ampla  and  eUganSy  both  natives 
of  Southern  States,  and  said  to  have  white  flowers.  I  have  not 
seen  or  grown  either  of  the  two,  and  doubt  whether  they  would  be 
hardy  here. 

The  Nuphar,  or  Yellow  Water  Lily,  is  a  similar  genus  of  valu- 
able plants.  N.  advena  has  large  leaves,  mostly  raised  above  the 
water,  and  cup-shaped  flowers  of  a  yellow  color,  sometimes  striped 
with  red.  N.  IvJteum  has  floating  leaves  and  ample  yellow  flowers, 
while  N.  pumUum  looks  as  if  only  a  smaller  form  of  the  forego- 
ing. N.  sagiUifolium  has  arrow-shaped  leaves  and  flowers  of 
bright  yellow  color.  The  Western  N.  polysepalum  has  the  largest 
flowers  of  this  genus. 
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Nelumbium  luteum^  or  Sacred  Bean,  is  a  remarkable  plant,  with 
large  roundish  leaves  usuallj'  standing  straight  above  the  water, 
and  with  flowers  of  a  yellow  color. 

CaUa  palustris  is  not  unlike  a  small  Calla  lily  of  oar  green- 
houses. 

AriacRma  triphyllum^  better  known  as  Jack-in-the-Pnlpit,  is  alao 
very  ornamental. 

The  different  species  of  Veratrum  are  very  showy  on  accoant 
of  their  large  bright  green  foliage,  presenting  a  tropical  appear- 
ance. 

Pontederia  cordcUa  has  large  spikes  of  blue  flowers. 

CcUtTia  palustri8y  or  Marsh  Marigold,  is  very  ornamental  with 
its  numerous  and  large  golden  flowers.  (7.  leplosepala  is  a  West- 
em  species  with  white  flowers^ 

Aadepids  incarnata  grows  two  or  three  feet  in  height,  and  pro- 
duces clusters  of  rose  colored  flowers. 

Symplocarpas  foRtiduB  may  be  objectionable  on  account  of  its 
peculiar  smell,  but  its  large  leaves  and  curious  flowers  are  quite 
striking. 

Lobelia  cardindlia  is  quite  familiarly  known  by  its  large  spikes 
of  deep  red  flowers. 

Several  species  of  Iris  belong  to  this  class,  namely,  /.  veniooiar^ 
with  large  blue  and  purple  flowers,  and  J.  cuprea^  which  produces 
very  freely  its  reddish-brown  blossoms. 

Saxifraga  peUata  sends  up  large  roundish  leaves,  and  heads  of 
showy  flowers  of  rose  color. 

Acoru8  Calamus,  or  Sweet  Flag,  is  also  very  ornamental,  more 
on  account  of  its  bright  green  foliage  than  its  flowers. 

The  genus  Sagittaria  includes  several  species  with  arrow-shaped 
leaves  and  spikes  of  white  flowers. 

Alisma  PlarUago  var.  Americana  is  also  a  good  plant,  having 
large  spikes  of  numerous  white  flowers. 

Typha  latifolia  and  7.  anguati folia  are  also  striking  plants,  with 
their  long  foliage  and  curious  spikes  of  blossoms. 

Helonias  htiUata  is  a  pretty  little  plant,  with  rose  colored  flow- 
ers. 

The  Utricularia,  or  Bladderwort,  is  a  genus  of  several  species 
of  mostly  floating  plants,  having  flowers  usually  yellow. 

Vollisneria  spiralis^  OrorUium  a^uaticvmy  Xanthoaoma  MagiUi- 
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folium^  Peltandra  Virginica^  and  others  belong  to  this  class,  which 
we  leave  now  to  examine  the 

Bulbous  Plants.  —  This  class  derives  its  name  from  the  thick 
and  succulent  body  called  the  bulb,  that  servos  as  a  store  from 
which  the  stem  partly  draws  its  support.  Most  of  the  plants  be- 
longing to  this  class  are  interesting,  while  many  are  of  great 
beauty  and  merit.  They  vary  greatly  in  size  of  flowers,  as  well 
as  in  general  appearance,  and  being  distributed  all  over  the  States 
they  cannot  be  successfully  grown  under  any  uniform  treatment  in 
our  gardens. 

The  ground  for  the  majority  of  bulbs  should  be  well  drained, 
and  should  consist  of  light  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  a  good  sprinkling 
of  sand  ;  a  thin  layer  of  sand  on  which  the  bulbs  are  placed  when 
planted  is  advisable,  as  it  will  secure  them  from  excessive  wet,  and 
thus  prevent  their  possible  decay. 

The  hardy  kinds  will  grow  without  much  trouble  in  open  places. 
The  half-hardy  bulbs  do  not  require  any  artificial  heat  whatever, 
but  a  good  rest  after  they  have  finished  their  growth  is  all  they 
need ;  that  is,  the  grower  must  withhold  water  from  October  until 
the  early  spring,  and  for  this  reason  they  have  to  be  grown  in  cold 
frames,  with  only  sufficient  protection  to  keep  out  the'  frost.  And 
I  do  not  doubt  that  a  great  many  plants  which  we  have  to  grow 
under  glass  would  prove  hardy  if  we  could  keep  the  ground  dry 
in  the  winter.  The  greenhouse  kinds  require  the  same  treatment 
as  any  ordinary  plants  under  glass ;  only  they  must  have  a  marked 
season  of  growth  and  rest. 

Like  other  plants  they  are  propagated  from  seed,  which  grows 
easily ;  they  are  also  propagated  from  bulblets  that  form  around 
the  main  bulb ;  these  should  be  taken  off  and  planted  in  a  place 
prepared  for  their  reception  until  they  reach  flowering  size ;  which 
is  accomplished  in  much  less  time  than  is  required  when  the  plants 
are  raised  from  seeds.  Another  way  of  propagating  is  by  division 
of  the  bulb,  but  this  is  only  practicable  with  kinds  that  have  scaly 
bulbs,  such  as  lilies.  A  time  should  be  taken  for  this  operation 
when  the  plant  is  at  perfect  rest ;  the  scales  may  then  be  taken  off 
and  inserted  in  pots  or  boxes  fllled  with  a  mixture  of  sand  and 
leaf-mould  or  peat.  In  this  way  the  scale  will  soon  callous,  and 
form  a  small  bulb  at  the  lower  end,  which  after  it  is  properly 
developed  may  be  planted  in  the  same  way  as  directed  for  bulblets. 

The  most  beautiful  genus  is  Lilium,  which  is  much  more  valua- 
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ble  becaase  all  its  members  may  be  cultivated  out  of  doore.  L, 
Philadelphicum^  which  is  found  on  hills,  grows  two  feet  in  height, 
bearing  large  and  erect  orange-red  flowers  in  July.  Of  similar 
habit  is  L.  Catesbcei^  but  the  flowers  are  larger  and  more 
open,  of  red  and  yellow  color.  L.  Ganadenae  grows  from  two  to 
four  feet  high,  and  bears  several  large  nodding  flowers,  either  red 
or  yellow,  with  numerous  spots. '  L.  Columbianum  grows  aboat 
three  feet  in  height,  and  has  smaller  nodding  flowers  of  bright  deep 
orange  color.  Z.  Humboldtii  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  species, 
attaining  four  or  five  feet  in  height,  and  bearing  numerous  very 
large  nodding  flowers.  The  inner  portion  is  red,  while  the  ends 
of  the  petals  are  deep  yellow.  L,  parvum  has  pretty,  erect  flowers 
of  deep  yellow  color  and  marked  with  numerous  small  spots ;  it 
grows  from  two  to  three  feet  in  height.  L.  Washingtonianum  has 
stems  fVom  four  to  eight  feet  high,  and  large  sub-erect  flowers, 
white  at  first,  but  turning  to  deep  rose  and  dotted.  This  beautiful 
plant  has  the  further  great  merit  of  being  very  flagrant.  Of  the 
same  habit  is  L,  rubescens^  which  is  sometimes  considered  only  a 
variety  of  the  former ;  it  has  nearly  erect  flowers  of  beautiful  lilac 
color,  changing  to  purple.  L.  Parryi  grows  about  three  feet  in 
height,  and  bears  several  large  horizontal  flowers  of  primrose  yel- 
low color,  slightly  spotted.  The  very  rare  L,  Chrayi  has  stems  two 
feet  in  height,  with  several  horizontal  flowers,  red  with  large  dark 
purple  spots.  The  rather  common  but  not  less  beautiful  L,  supers 
bum  grows  as  high  as  six  feet,  and  sometimes  produces  even  as  many 
as  thirty  of  its  large,  nodding,  red  and  yellow  flowers,  which  vary 
greatly  in  their  markings.  L.  pardalinum  is  a  showy  plant,  grow- 
ing from  four  to  eight  feet  in  height,  and  bearing  large  spikes  of 
its  ample  and  nodding  blossoms,  which  are  yellow  and  red.  L. 
maritimum  is  said  to  have  horizontal,  bright  red  flowers,  but  I 
have  never  seen  more  of  it  than  a  painting.  These  last-named  three 
species  are  an  exception,  as  regards  culture,  to  bulbous  plants  in 
general,  because  they  require  to  be  grown  in  wet  ground ;  which 
is  quite  contrary  to  the  rule  for  other  plants  of  this  class. 

The  Eryihronium,  or  Dog's-tooth  Violet,  is  a  genus  of  pretty  and 
neat  plants  with  variegated  foliage  and  ample  flowers.  E,  Amer- 
icanum  is  quite  common  in  our  woods;  it  has  bright  yellow 
flowers.  E.  albidum  has  white  flowers,  while  E.  propuUans  is 
bright  rose.  E.  grandifloi'um  bears  several  flowers  varying  in 
color  from  yellow  to  pure  white,  or  tinted  with  purple.    E.  pur- 
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purascens  is  also  a  showy  plant,  bearing  several  yellow  and  pur- 
ple flowers,  while  E.  Hartwegii  has  flowers  of  orange  color.  All 
of  this  species  are  hardy  plants. 

As  for  the  half  hardy  kinds,  we  have  the  Calochortus,  a  genus 
of  thirty-two  species  and  several  varieties,  including  Cyclobothra, 
formerly  considered  a  separate  genus.  All  the  species  are  worth 
growing  for  the  sake  of  their  large  and  beautiful  flowers  of  dif- 
ferent colors.  C.  ptdchdlua^  Benthami^  Weedii^  Kennedyi,  luteus^ 
davcUus^  aureus^  fuscua^  and  flaws  all  have  yellow  or  orange 
flowers,  more  or  less  tinted  with  purple  or  brown,  while  C  spatu- 
kUua,  Bonplandianus^  Ghinniaoni^  macrocarpiis^  Palmeri^  flexuosus^ 
splendens^  Oreenei^  uniflortLS^  Ulacinas^  and  coeruleua  have  flowers 
either  lilac  or  purple,  with  yellow  spots  or  bands ;  and  the  remain- 
ing O.  allms,  MaweanuSy  degana^  Tolmieiy  nudus^  apicuLalua^  niti- 
du3^  venusttis^  NuUcdlii^  and  OhiesbregfUii  have  white  flowers, 
tinted  with  lilac  and  spotted  with  purple  or  yellow. 

The  Fritillaria  is  a  genus  of  several  species,  but  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  they  are  not  much  known.  Fritillaria  pudica 
has  large  bright  yellow  flowers  on  short  stems,  and  F.  recurva  has 
several  ample  flowers  on  a  stem  a  foot  high,  of  a  beautiful  scarlet 
color.    Both  are  adapted  for  frame  culture. 

AmaryUis  Atamasco  and  A,  Treatei  are  two  beautiful  plants ; 
the  former  with  white,  the  latter  with  large  rosy  flowers. 

MiUa  biflora  is  another  beautiful  plant,  with  large  open  white 
flowers. 

Camassia  esculenta  and  C.  Fraaeri  have  spikes  of  pretty  blue 
flowers. 

The  genus  Brodisea  consists  of  several  showy  species;  B. 
coccinea^  now  called  Brevoortia,  is  the  best  of  all ;  it  has  large 
scarlet  flowers.  B.  volubUis  is  a  remarkable  plant  on  account  of 
its  twining  stem,  which  is  sometimes  as  much  as  twelve  feet 
long,  bearing  a  head  of  rose  colored  flowers.  B.  crocea^  gracilis^ 
and  ixioidea  have  yellow  flowers.  B,  lactea  is  nearly  white,  while 
j5.  grandiflora^  minor^  laxa^  Bridgeaii^  peduncularia,  Douglaaii, 
capitatay  terreatria^  congeata^  and  muUiflora  have  purple  or  blue 
flowers. 

Among  the  greenhouse  kinds  we  notice  the  Heaperocallia  undu- 
lata^  with  large  bulbs  and  a  stem  bearing  several  large  pure  white 
flowers  that  are  equal  to  the  well-known  Eucharis. 

The  genus  Pancratium,  or  Hymenocallis,  is  represented  by  sev- 
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era!  species,  all  good  and  showy  plants,  having  large  umbels  of 
ample,  pure  white,  very  fragrant  flowers.  P.  marUimum^  corona- 
rium^  rotatum^  occidentaley  and  ntUana  all  require  greenhoase 
culture. 

Leaving  this  class,  we  come  to  the 

Annuals,  or  such  plants  as  spring  up,  flower,  perfect  their 
fruit,  and  perish  within  a  year ;  but  as  in  every  rule  so  here  we 
find  exceptions.  Some  plants  present  in  cultivation  the  same 
charactenstics  as  annuals  proper,  but  in  their  native  places  and 
conditions  they  are  either  biennials  or  even  true  perennials. 

Many  very  ornamental  and  showy  plants  belong  to  this  class, 
and  being  mostly  of  easy  culture  they  are  oftener  seen  in  our 
gardens  than  other  plants ;  yet  there  are  many  valuable  kinds 
that  would  be  desirable  additions  to  the  list  of  those  already  cul- 
tivated. 

They  are  propagated  mostly  from  seeds,  although  some  may  be 
propagated  by  cuttings ;  the  former  method  is  the  best  and  the 
one  generally  practised.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  March, 
either  in  the  greenhouse  or  hot-bed  frame,  and  the  young  plants, 
when  large  enough,  should  be  potted  in  small  pots,  and  at  the  end 
of  May  planted  out.  Where  there  is  no  such  accommodation, 
the  seed  could  be  sown  out  of  doors  in  the  latter  part  of  April  or 
the  beginning  of  May ;  but  in  this  way  the  majority  of  plants 
would  flower  rather  late. 

A  very  good  way  is  to  sow  the  seeds  of  such  plants  as  Phlox 
Drummandiy  and  several  others,  in  July  or  August,  and  keep  the 
plants  over  winter  in  a  cool  frame,  such  as  is  ordinarily  used  to 
winter  the  Pansy.  If  treated  in  this  way  they  could  be  planted 
out  in  April  at  the  time  they  begin  to  flower,  and  would  cjntinue 
in  bloom  the  whole  summer.  All  plants  of  this  class  require 
good,  rich,  well-drained  soil,  and  the  full  benefit  of  light,  air,  and 
sun. 

Among  the  cream  of  Annual  Plants  we  have  PMox  Drum- 
mondi,  with  its  numerous  varieties  of  almost  every  color. 

We  next  mention  GaUlardia  picta  and  G.  amblycodon^  with 
their  large  reddish  flowers. 

All  the  species  of  Coreopsis  are  very  showy,  such  as  O.  Druff^ 
mondi^  C,  cardaminifolia^  and  (7.  tinctoria,  and  all  have  yellow  or 
yellow  and  red  flowers. 

The  genus  Nemophila  includes  many  beautiful  and  delicate  ver- 
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nal  species  mostly  with  white  or  rosy  flowers ;  maculcUa^  insignis^ 
and  atomaria  are  the  best  of  them. 

Vinca  rosea  and  the  yarieties  alba  and  alba-octilata  are  very 
showy  plants  with  bright  green  foliage  and  numerous  large  flowers. 

The  genus  Gilia  numbers  a  great  many  species  and  varieties, 
the  best  of  which  are  G.  capitata^  Q.  muUicaulis,  G,  congesta^ 
G.  achUloBfolia^  and  G.  coronopifoliaj  all  of  different  purplish 
hues. 

Helenium  tenuifolium  is  a  quite  showy  plant,  two  feet  in  height 
and  bearing  numerous  yellow  flowers. 

Verbena  Aubletia  and  F.  hastata  have  a  profusion  of  purple 
blossoms  all  through  the  summer. 

A  very  showy  and  pretty  plant  is  XarUhisma  Texanum,  which 
grows  from  two  to  three  feet  high  and  bears  numerous  large 
flowers  of  the  purest  yellow  color. 

Stevia  Plumerce  is  very  floriferous. 

The  genus  CoUinsia  consists  of  several  pretty  spring  flowering 
species,  such  as  bicolor,  bartsioefolia,  verna^  and  grandiflora^  all 
with  white  and  purple  flowers. 

The  Martynia  is  well  known  for  its  showy  flowers  and  curious 


In  Ipomea  purpurea  we  have  a  climbing  plant  of  great  beauty. 

Everybody  is  familiar  with  the  stately  HeliarUhus  annuus. 

The  genus  Phacelia  is  quite  extensive  and  embraces  many 
showy  plants,  of  which  P.  Whidavia^  with  purple  flowers,  is  the 
best  that  I  know. 

Amongst  the  several  species  of  CEnothera,  or  Evening  Primrose, 
especially  notable  are  Drummondi^  bistorta^  and  triloba ;  all  with 
large  showy,  yellow  flowers. 

The  genus  Godetia  deserves  to  be  more  extensively  grown  than 
it  is  at  present.  All  its  species  have  large  and  showy  flowers,  of 
colors  varying  from  pure  white  to  the  darkest  purple;  amcena, 
grandiflora^  Romanzovii^  viminea^  and  lepida  are  the  best. 

Budbeckia  hirta,  which  we  flnd  in  our  fields,  is  quite  ornamental 
in  cultivation. 

Gaura  Lindheimeri^  with  its  white  flowers,  is  perhaps  more  cul- 
tivated than  many  others. 

Very  neat  in  habit  are  Clarkia  pulcheUa  and  C.  elegant ;  with 
large  purple,  sometimes  white,  flowers. 

But  the  most  beautiful  and  a  rather  rare  plant  is  Lepaehys 
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columnaria,  with  stems  two  feet  in  height,  and  a  namber  of  lai^e 
heads ;  the  disk  is  high  and  purplish ;  while  the  rays  are  yellow. 
A  fine  variety  of  this  is  called  pulcherrima ;  it  has  the  same  habit, 
except  that  the  rays  are  partly  reddish-purple,  making  it  one  of 
the  most  showy  and  striking  plants.  In  these  last-named  two 
plants  we  have  the  exception  I  have  previously  alluded  to,  namely 
that  of  plants  which  are  real  perennials  in  their  western  home,  but 
here  must  be  treated  only  as  annuals. 

And  now  we  will  see  what  we  can  find  among  the 

Orchids. —  This  class  is  named  after  the  natural  order  that  the 
plants  belong  to.  They  are  all  of  nearly  the  same  habit  and  aa 
a  rule  have  showy  and  very  curious  flowers.  With  only  two  ex- 
ceptions (where  the  plants  are  real  epiphytes)  all  of  oar  orchids 
are  terrestrial,  growing  in  moist  and  shaded  woods  or  open  mead- 
ows. Some  species  are  found  only  within  very  narrow  limits ;  so 
that  it  takes  an  expert  collector  to  find  out  the  home  of  some  of 
the  rarer  kinds. 

Some  orchids  have  thick  succulent  tubers  which  are  renewed 
annually,  while  others  have  creeping  rootstocks.  As  a  general 
rule  they  are  rather  diflScult  to  cultivate.  They  require  to  be 
grown  in  peat  and  leaf-mould,  and  must  have  perfect  drainage. 
The  best  time  for  transplanting  those  that  have  rootstocks,  such 
as  the  Lady's  Slipper,  is  just  before  they  begin  to  grow.  Those 
with  tubers  should  be  taken  up  just  when  they  commence 
flowering,  because  at  that  time  they  begin  to  form  the  new  tubers ; 
and  if  taken  later,  when  fully  grown,  the  brittle  roots  would  be 
easily  damaged  and  the  plant  might  never  recover.  The  place  for 
these  plants  should  have  a  northern  exposure  and  be  partly  shaded 
and  never  allowed  to  get  really  dry ;  it  should  also  be  covered 
in  the  winter,  to  keep  out  the  hardest  frost.  The  best  way  of  ob- 
taining native  orchids  is  to  go  to  the  woods  and  dig  them ;  and 
plant  them  with  the  rest  in  the  garden.  They  could  be  propagated 
by  division,  but  as  they  generally  decrease  in  cultivation,  and  on 
the  other  hand  have  seeds  so  minute  that  they  are  very  diflScult 
to  make  grow  and  raise  good  plants,  I  do  not  see  any  other  method 
than  the  first  one  mentioned. 

First  we  have  the  two  epiphytes,  Epidendrum  conopseum  with 
purple  and  green  flowers,  and  E.  venosum  with  greenish  flowers. 
Both  require  to  be  grown  in  a  greenhouse,  in  the  same  way  as 
other  tropical  orchids. 
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Among  those  for  ordinary  caltnre,  we  have  Orchis  apectabilis^ 
foar  inches  in  height,  with  four  or  five  white  and  parple  flowers  on 
a  stem. 

Arethusa  brdbota  has  flowers  two  Inches  long,  of  beautiful  pur- 
ple color. 

Another  beautiful  little  plant  is  Calypso  borecUisj  with  large 
pink  and  yellow  flowers. 

The  genus  Habenaria  consists  of  several  species,  all  having 
large  spikes  of  flowers,  differing  in  color.  Thus  H.  dUaiataj 
JET.  blepharigloUiSy  and  H.  orbiculata  are  white ;  H.  psycodea  and 
H,  fiinibriaJta^  purple ;  H,  hyperborea  and  H.  Hookeri,  greenish ; 
H.  ciliaris  and  H.  integral  orange ;  and  H.  criatata,  yellow. 

Ccdopogon  pvlcheUus  has  very  neat  pink  flowers  with  yellow 
lines  on  the  lip. 

Several  of  the  Spiranthes,  or  Ladies'  Tresses,  are  pretty  plants, 
with  white  flowers  in  a  dense  spike ;  gracUiSy  cemua,  graminea^ 
and  simplex  are  some  of  the  species. 

Epipactis  gigantea  is  a  showy  plant  resembling  a  Cypripedium ; 
the  stems  are  one  foot  or  more  in  height,  with  several  large  white 
and  purple  flowers. 

The  Goodyera  is  a  genus  of  four  species  with  very  ornamental 
leaves,  besides  the  white  flowers ;  O.  repens  has  small  velvety  green 
and  white  leaves :  near  to  it  is  the  Southern  &.  quercicola,  very 
little  known  at  present.  O.  pubescens  is  perhaps  the  best  of  all, 
having  large  dark  leaves  with  numerous  white  veins ;  and  of  about 
the  same  size  we  have  Q.  Menziesiij  with  dark  green  leaves  and  a 
large  white  band  in  the  middle. 

Bletia  verecunda  and  B,  apkyUa  are  two  showy  plants,  with  large 
spikes  of  ample  purple  flowers. 

Now  we  come  to  the  best  of  the  Orchids,  namely,  the  Cypripe- 
diums  or  Lady's  Slippers.  They  are  not  only  the  showiest,  but 
also  the  easiest  to  cultivate.  The  most  common  is  (7.  acaule^  with 
large  flowers,  usually  purple,  but  occasionally  pure  white  varieties 
are  found.  O.  pubescens  and  (7.  parviflorum  are  pretty  much 
alike,  both  having  large,  showy  yellow  blossoms,  produced  singly 
or  in  pairs.  C  arietinum  has  neat  little  flowers  of  purplish  color. 
C  montanum  bears  from  one  to  three  white  and  brown  flowers. 
C  candidum  is  a  neat  species  with  white  lip.  C  Cdlifomicum 
has  stems  with  as  many  as  six  flowers  of  light  rose  and  yellow 
color.    The  best  species  is  C  spectabile^  with  stems  two  feet  high. 
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bearing  as  many  as  three  very  large  flowers  of  a  rosy  color ;  some 
are  pure  white,  while  purple  varieties  also  occur.  This  beaatifol 
plant  equals  if  it  does  not  exceed  any  of  the  greenhouse  kinda 
which  are  cultivated  with  considerable  expense.  A  new  species 
has  been  recently  discovered  in  Washington  Territory,  and  named 
C.  faacicukUum,  But  I  must  not  dwell  too  long  on  my  favorites, 
but  pass  to  a  still  more  curious  class,  that  of 

Insectivorous  Plants.  —  This  consists  of  only  a  few  plants, 
characterized  by  a  peculiar  structure  of  their  leaves  which  serves 
to  capture  the  insects.  The  leaves  are  either  hollow,  not  unlike 
a  narrow  pitcher,  as  in  Sarracenia  and  Darlingtonia,  or  are  fur- 
nished with  sensitive  bristles  serving  that  purpose,  as  in  Dionsea 
or  Drosera.  Many  naturalists  maintain  that  the  captured  insect 
is  digested  by  the  secreted  fluid,  and  serves  as  nourishment  for 
the  plant.  Yet  if  we  examine  the  pitchers  of  Sarracenia,  we  shall 
find  that  those  filled  with  insects  decay  much  sooner  than  those 
that  have  few  or  none ;  and  again  in  the  case  of  Dionsea,  a  leaf 
that  has  captured  a  rather  large  insect  seldom  opens  again,  but 
decays,  while  leaves  that  have  not  captured  any  or  only  small  in- 
sects will  remain  healthy  the  whole  season.  Again  if  a  leaf  be 
selected  and  touched  with  some  small  object,  it  will  close  just  the 
same  as  if  an  insect  had  come  in  contact  with  it,  and  if  that  oper- 
ation were  to  be  repeated  as  soon  as  the  leaf  opened,  and  so  kept 
up  for  some  time,  the  bristles  and  leaves  would  lose  their  sensi- 
tiveness, and  the  leaf  would  not  close  in  response  to  either  stimu- 
lus. All  this  shows  that  the  plant  cannot  benefit  by  the  insect ; 
on  the  contrary  the  insect  hurts  it,  by  irritating  the  sensitive  parts. 
We  cannot  say  that  these  plants  were  made  to  capture  insects,  but 
only  that  they  do  capture  them  so  because  they  have  that  peculiar 
construction.  However,  as  this  is  only  a  matter  of  opinion,  I  will 
return  to  a  brief  description  of  the  several  Insectivorous  Plants. 

Dionoea  muscipiUa,  or  Yenus's  Fly-Trap,  has  thick  bright  green 
leaves,  terminated  with  appendages  which  are  furnished  with  a 
few  bristles  on  the  inner  surface;  when  these  are  irritated  the 
leaves  close  suddenly  and  remain  closed  for  a  time.  Its  rather 
large  white  fiowers  are  borne  on  stems  from  six  to  eight  inches  in 
height.  It  grows  in  the  pine  barrens  of  North  Carolina,  and 
should  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  above  recommended  for 
orchids. 

The  Sarracenia,  or  Side-saddle  Flower,  is  a  showy  and  orna- 
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mental  genus  of  several  species.  S.  purpurea^  which  grows  far- 
ther north  than  any  other,  is  a  pretty  plant  with  dark  purple  flow- 
ers. This  plant  is  perfectly  hard}',  and  succeeds  with  the  same 
treatment  as  has  been  recommended  for  bog  plants.  S.  flava  has 
erect  trumpet-like  leaves,  sometimes  over  three  feet  high,  and  large 
yellow  flowers ;  it  is  hardy  if  treated  like  the  foregoing  and  cov- 
ered up  in  the  autumn.  S.  Drummondi  attains  the  same  height, 
but  its  pitchers  are  beautifully  mottled  and  striped  with  white  and 
purple,  while  the  flowers  are  red.  S.  undidcUa  is  only  a  variety  of 
S.  Drummondij  with  the  half-curved  lid.  S.  psittacina  has  reclin- 
ing pitchers  of  green  and  white,  and  dark  purple  flowers.  S.  ru- 
bra and  S.  Sweetii  are  much  alike ;  they  have  small  narrow  pitch- 
ers and  red  flowers.  8.  variolaria  has  sub-erect  inflated  pitchers, 
and  yellow  flowers. 

The  last  named  six  kinds  must  be  grown  in  a  cool  greenhouse, 
in  pots  filled  with  rotten  leaves  and  sphagnum  moss.  Of  this  genua 
more  than  a  dozen  hybrids  have  been  produced  in  English  gardens 
bj'  crossing  the  different  species,  and  later  the  hybrids  themselves. 
.  The  Drosera,  or  Sundew,  is  represented  by  several  small  plants 
with  white  flowers.  They  can  be  grown  with  good  success  in  the 
same  way  as  bog  plants,  i).  rotundifolia^  D.  JUiformis^  and  D. 
longifolia  are  among  the  hardiest  and  best  adapted  for  culture. 

Darlingtonia  Californica  is  a  very  beautiful  plant,  nearly  rela- 
ted to  the  Sarracenias.  It  has  pitchers  over  two  feet  in  height, 
terminating  in  a  kind  of  hood,  with  two  appendages.  The  flower 
is  large,  of  yellow  and  purple  color.  The  culture  is  the  same  as 
directed  for  greenhouse  Sarracenias. 

Next  we  have  the 

Succulent  Plants.  —  In  some  portions  of  the  southwestern 
part  of  this  country  lai*ge  tracts  of  land,  consisting  of  vei*y  poor 
sandy  soil,  and  at  times  without  any  rain  for  several  months, 
would  be  quite  destitute  of  any  vegetation  if  it  were  not  for  this 
class  of  plants.  On  such  a  soil  is  their  home,  and  there  the}'  flour-  • 
ish,  being  furnished  by  all-providing  Nature  with  thick  and  succu- 
lent stems  and  leaves,  which  serve  them  as  storehouses  from 
which  to  draw  their  subsistence  in  the  dry  season.  Their  form 
and  structure  are  quite  striking  and  ornamental,  and  besides  they 
have  very  large,  beautifully  colored  flowers,  which  I  regret  to  say 
are  of  short  duration. 

The}'  are  of  very  easy  culture,  the  main  point  being  to  avoid 
11 
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any  excessive  wet ;  this  applies  to  the  hardy  as  well  as  the  green- 
house kinds;  to  the  latter  belong  the  larger  part  of  this  class. 
Good  turfy  loam  is  the  best  material  in  which  to  grow  theniy  and 
good  drainage  is  indispensable.  They  are  propagated  from  seed, 
by  division,  and  f^*om  cuttings,  in  just  the  same  way  as  any  ordi- 
nary plants,  save  that  they  must  be  kept  rather  dry. 

We  have  quite  a  variety  of  Succulent  Plants.  Out  of  the  some 
forty  species  and  varieties  of  Cereus,  especially  noteworthy  is  C 
giganteus,  which  grows  from  forty  to  sixty  feet  in  height,  and  mast 
produce  a  peculiar  effect  when  seen  in  its  native  haunts.  Under 
cultivation  we  seldom  see  any  large  specimens.  C.  Thurberi  has 
a  somewhat  similar  habit,  but  does  not  reach  that  height.  C. 
phceniceua^  C.  cceapitosua^  C.  Berlandieriy  and  C.  procumbens  are 
of  spreading  habit,  and  have  large  showy  flowers. 

The  Echinocactus,  with  some  thirty  species  and  varieties,  is  very 
showy  and  interesting.  As  a  rule  all  plants  of  this  genus  have 
globular  forms  and  long  spines.  E.  bicolor^  korizanthcUoniuij 
Emoryiy  longehamatusj  Wializeni^  and  polycephaha  are  the  best 
species. 

The  genus  Mammillaria  is  represented  by  thirty-seven  species 
and  varieties;  all  nice  and  compact  plants,  usually  with  short 
spines.  The  most  attractive  are  pusilla^  pectinata^  radiosa,  rt- 
curvatay  and  Orahami. 

Of  the  Opuntia  we  have  about  seventy  species  and  varieties,  and 
out  of  that  number  three  kinds  are  hardy,  namely :  0.  vulgaris^ 
O.  Miaaouriensis^  and  O,  Rafinesquii ;  the  latter  two  with  numerous 
varieties.  0.  fragUia^  O.  Camanchica^  and  0.  Fea-Corvi  require 
some  protection.  All  the  rest  are  more  or  less  greenhouse 
plants,  like  all  the  representatives  of  Cereus,  Echinocactos,  and 
Mammillaria. 

Several  Agaves  are  natives.  A.  Virginiea  is  a  half  hardy  her- 
baceous plant,  while  A.  DeaaeHi,  A.  Shawiiy  A.  UtakenaiSj  and  A. 
Newberryi  require  to  be  grown  under  glass. 

Daaylirion  Texanum  and  D.  Wheeleri  are  good  plants  for  the 
greenhouse. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  Cotyledon  farinoaaj  C.  Peacockii^  and 
C.  pulverulenta. 

The  Yucca,  a  genus  represented  in  this  country  by  about  a 
dozen  species  and  varieties,  is  very  interesting  and  useful,  on 
account  of  its  ornamental  foliage  as  well  as  its  large  spikes  of 
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ample  white  flowers.  Only  T.  JUamentoaa  with  its  variety  jflocctda 
is  hardy,  it  is  therefore  more  valaabl&  than  the  species  Whipplei^ 
anguatifolia^  rupicola^  brevifolia^  SchoUii^  baccata^  cancUiculata^ 
cUoifoliay  glorioaa^  and  recurva;  all  of  which  require  to  be  taken 
under  glass  in  the  winter. 

Hesperaloe  yuccasfolium  is  a  beautiful  plant ;  it  has  long  leaves 
covered  with  filaments,  and  the  spike  is  from  two  to  three  feet 
long,  bearing  many  red,  drooping  flowers  not  unlike  those  of  an 
Aloe.     Leaving  this  class  we  pass  to  the 

Ferns. — Although  this  class  represents  only  flowerless  plants, 
yet  on  account  of  their  delicate  foliage  they  are  as  valuable  to  the 
cultivator  as  an}'  plants  with  showy  flowers.  They  grow  naturally 
in  shaded  and  moist  woods ;  a  few  grow  in  marshes,  while  a  few 
occur  in  dry  soil  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  As  a  rule  all  like  to 
grow  between  stones  and  several  kinds  grow  only  upon  rocks. 

The  transplanting  of  these  plants  should  be  done  in  the  spring, 
before  they  start  to  grow.  The  soil  should  consist  of  equal  parts 
of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  peat,  with  a  liberal  addition  of  sand. 
The  ground  should  be  well  drained  and  set  with  stones  as  recom- 
mended for  alpine  plants.  The  propagating  of  the  majority  of 
ferns  can  be  accomplished  by  dividing  the  plants  in  the  early  spring. 
They  are  also  propagated  from  spores,  which  should  be  sown  in 
pans  filled  with  soil,  or  upon  rough  stones  or  bricks,  and  kept  in  a 
moist  place  until  the}-  grow  to  small  plants.  But  this  is  only  done 
with  the  rare  kinds,  or  when  a  great  quantity  of  a  kind  is  required. 
In  describing  the  best  of  the  some  one  hundred  and  twenty  five 
species,  I  will  arrange  them  according  to  their  hardiness.  First 
we  have  those  that  are  perfectly  hardy,  and  thus  adapted  to  fill 
vacant  spaces  in  shady  parts  of  the  garden. 

Osmunda  regalia,  O.  Claytoniana,  and  O.  Cinnamomea  are 
amongst  the  best  of  the  large  kinds. 

Struthiopteria  Oermanica  is  a  beautiful  fern  with  large  and 
graceful  fronds  from  three  to  four  feet  long. 

Lygodium  palmatum  is  a  pretty  climbing  species  having  stalks 
over  two  feet  long  with  small  palmate  fronds. 

The  Aspidiums  are  quite  numerous ;  the  best  deciduous  species 
are  Ooldianum,  Filix-mda,  criatatum,  and  apintUoaum;  while 
acToatichoidea,  Lonchitia,  and  marginale  are  beautiful  evergreen 
species. 

Onoclea  aenaibilia  although  common  is  worth  cultivating. 
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The  most  beautiful  and  delicate  fern  is  certainly  Adiantum  pe- 
datum^  with  palmately  divided  fronds. 

Polypodium  vvlgare  is  useful  for  covering  rocks. 

Woodtvardia  Virginica  and  W,  angustifolia  are  also  ornamental. 

The  larger  species  of  Asplenium,  such  as  angttttifolium,  thd^p^ 
teroideSy  and  Filix-foBmina^  are  quite  showy  ;  of  the  last  named  there 
are  numerous  varieties  in  cultivation. 

Woodsia  Ilvensia  can  stand  more  sun  than  SLuy  other  fern  that  I 
know. 

Cyatopteris  hvXbifera  has  long  and  arching  fh>nds. 
Dkksonia  punctilobtUa  soon  forms  a  mass  of  delicate  light  green 
sweet-scented  fronds. 

The  half-hardy  kinds  require  to  be  grown  in  a  cold  frame  having 
a  northern  aspect ;  with  those  we  must  also  class  all  ferns  that  are 
in  fact  hardy,  but  owing  to  their  delicacy  or  small  size  should  be 
grown  with  the  half-hardy  ones.  Plants  of  this  class  are  Poly^ 
podium  incanum^  P.  fcdcatum^  and  P»  Oal\foimicumy  Oymnogramma 
triangularis^  and  some  species  of  NothocTUcBna^  Oheilanthes^  PeUaa^ 
and  Woodsia;  also  AUosurus  acrostichoides^  the  lovely  Adiantum 
CapiUus-VeneriSy  Scolopendrium  vulgare^  Asplefiium  Trichomanesy 
A.  ebenum^  A.  viride^  A,  Rvta-murariay  A.  septentrionale^  A.  men- 
tanumj  and  the  curious  Walking  Fern  Camptosorus  rhizophyUus; 
with  others. 

The  greenhouse  kinds  are  very  showy  and  ornamental,  but  more 
expensive  to  keep  than  the  two  sections  above  named.  Polypodium 
aureum  is  a  noble  plant  with  very  large  glaucous  fronds.  P.  jdumula 
has  neat  arching  ft-onds  of  dark  green  color.  P.  PhyUUidis  has 
straight  undivided  fronds. 

AcTostickum  aureum  is  a  stately  and  showy  fern  with  large  and 
thick  fronds. 

Pteris  longifolia  and  P.  Oretica  are  good  well-known  plants. 

AdiaTitum  emarginatum  and  A.  pilosum  are  good  additions  to  our 
greenhouses. 

WooduHirdia  radicans  has  a  thick  stem  and  very  large  fronds. 

Anemia  Mexicana  and  A,  adiantifolia  are  interesting  plants. 

Nepkrolepia  escaUata  is  very  showy  with  its  long  and  narrow 
fronds. 

If  desired,  some  of  the  species  of  Pellsa,  Chellanthes,  and 
Nothochl»na  may  also  be  grown  successfully  in  this  section. 

The  only  remaining  class  is  that  of 

GrftEENHOUS^  PLANTS. — Here   we   may  bring  together   various 
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plants  not  included  in  any  of  the  former  classes,  yet  valaable 
either  for  their  flowers  or  their  ornamental  foliage. 

Among  the  flowering  kinds  we  have  Salvia  oocei'fiea,  the  whole 
plant  from  one  to  two  feet  in  height,  and  bearing  continaally 
spikes  of  bright  scarlet  flowers.  8.  pentstemonoides  grows  from 
two  to  four  feet  high,  and  has  very  large  crimson  flowers.  8. 
Oreggii  grows  about  three  feet  high,  producing  spikes  of  red  flowers . 

Leptosyne  maritima  is  a  very  useful  plant ;  it  grows  about  three 
feet  high  and  produces  through  the  whole  winter  its  large  bright 
yellow  flowers  on  long  stems.  L.  gigantea  is  said  to  resemble  the 
foregoing  but  is  a  much  larger  plant. 

Bouvardia  triphyUa  grows  over  three  feet  in  height,  and  pro- 
duces clusters  of  scarlet  flowers. 

A  plant  worth  introducing  is  Dendnymecon  rigidum;  it  grows 
from  two  to  eight  feet  in  height  and  bears  numerous  yellow  poppy- 
like flowers.  Another  worthy  plant  is  Tagetea  Lemmoni^  which 
forms  a  bush  two  feet  in  height  covered  with  large  golden  flowers. 
This  is  a  newly  introduced  plant,  and  a  strict  winter  bloomer.  I 
think  that  this  plant  may  be  so  improved  under  culture,  as  to  make 
it  a  first  class  plant. 

Several  species  of  Ceanothus  are  very  showy  plants,  with  large 
spikes  of  blue  or  white  flowers.  C.  Veitchianta  and  C  floribundu$ 
are  the  best. 

Vinca  rosea  also  makes  a  good  greenhouse  plant. 

Mimvlua  moachaJtua  is  well  known  for  its  yellow  flowers  and  its 
perfume  as  well. 

Aadepiaa  Chirraaaavica  grows  two  feet  in  height  and  produces 
clusters  of  orange  red  flowers. 

Canna  flaccida  serves  both  as  a  foliage  and  a  flowering  plant, 
having  large  leaves  and  bright  yellow  flowers. 

As  for  real  foliage  plants,  we  have  among  others  the  8abdl 
PaimeUo,  8.  Adanaoni^  and  8.  aemUata^  all  with  large  fan-shaped 
leaves. 

CJiamasropa  hyatrix  is  a  dwarf  palm,  very  spiny,  with  plaited 
leaves. 

The  noble  Waahingtonia  JUifera  is  a  rapid  grower,  and  very 
striking  on  account  of  the  long  white  fibres  hanging  from  the 
large  and  plaited  leaves. 

Oreodoxa  regia  is  a  beautiful  and  ornamental  plant  having  long 
pinnate  leaves  attaining  large  size. 
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Thrinax  argentea  and  T.  parviflora  are  two  beautiful  plants 
with  fan-shaped  leaves. 

Lamia  irUegrifolia  is  also  an  ornamental  plant  with  pinnate 
leaves. 

To  this  class  of  greenhouse  plants  belong,  in  brief,  all  plants 
that  are  not  hardy,  and  therefore  require  to  be  grown  under  glass, 
such  as  the  majority  of  succulent  and  insectivorous  plants,  with 
several  bulbs,  ferns,  and  orchids  already  described.  Here  also  we 
may  include  a  supplementary  class  —  that  of 

Habdt  Plants  for  Forcino.  —  This  word  ''forcing**  means 
the  process  of  planting,  in  a  pot  or  pan,  any  of  the  earlier  flower- 
ing plants,  and  then  keeping  them  for  a  month  or  so  in  the  green- 
house, by  which  means  one  may  secure  blooms  in  advance  of  the 
natural  flowering  season.  For  this  purpose  only  good  and  strong 
plants  should  be  selected ;  these  should  be  potted  in  the  aatomn, 
and  kept  in  a  cold  frame  till  after  the  first  of  January,  when  they 
may  be  brought  into  the  greenhouse,  according  to  the  times  when 
they  are  desired  to  be  in  bloom.  They  generally  take  fh>m  two 
to  six  weeks  to  come  into  flower ;  any  of  the  early  flowering  kinds 
may  be  forced  without  much  trouble.  I  will  give  here  only  the 
names  of  those  best  adapted  for  this  purpose,  as  I  have  already 
given  descriptions  of  them  under  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants.  They 
are 

Aquilegia  Canadensis  Sanguinaria  Canadensis 

''        cserulea  Cypripedium  acaule 

Phlox  amoBua  ''  spectabile 

''      subnlata  ''  pubesoens 

Trillium  grandiflorum  ''  parviflorum 

''       sessile  Papaver  nudicaule 

''       erectum  Aquilegia  chrysantha 

Viola  cucullata  Stylophorum  diphyllum 

'«  ''        alba  Saxifraga  peltata 

''     pedata  ''        Virginiana 

Polemonium  reptans  ''        oppositifolia 

''  cseruleum  Arissema  triphyllnm 

Iris  cristata  Caltha  palustris 

''   cnprea  Erythronium  Americanum 

''   verna  ''  grandiflorum 

*'   versicolor  *'  albidum 

Arabis  alpina  Thalictrum  anemonoides 
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Dicentra  eximia  Spiraea  palmata 
'^        CaDadensis  ^^     AruncuB 

^*        cucuUata  Hydrophyllum  Canadense 
TroUius  laxus  ''  Virginianam 

Uvalaria  grandifiora  Anemone  Fennsylvanica 

Smilacina  stellata  Waldsteinia  fragarioides 
and  the  well  known  Lily  of  the  Valley,  which  is  found  amongst 
the  mountains  of  Virginia. 

This  comparatively  brief  summary  of  the  different  classes  of 
Native  Plants  shows  what  an  immense  wealth  we  have  in  this 
country ;  and  yet  I  have  left  out  all  the  trees  and  shrubs.  These 
alone,  if  considered  with  regard  to  their  ornamental  and  economi- 
cal value,  similarly  with  the  plants  already  described,  would  fill 
another  paper  as  long  as  this ;  indeed  that  space  would  suffice  to 
do  them  only  partial  justice. 

To  grow  these  plants  now  under  consideration  successfully  and 
effectively  several  cardinal  points  must  be  considered.  In  the  first 
place  the  cultivator  must  be  a  real  lover  of  plants,  for  many  hard- 
ships are  connected  with  culture ;  but  the  recompense  is  great. 
The  next  thing  required  is  good  judgment,  and  next  patience, 
which  will  lead  to  final  success. 

The  ground  selected  should  have  such  varying  exposure,  ele- 
vation, and  consistency  as  to  suit  any  plant  among  the  different 
classes.  If  such  ground  is  not  already  available,  much  can  be 
done  without  great  expense  by  digging  out  some  parts  and  raising 
others,  so  as  to  make  it  like  a  piece  of  natural  landscape.  This 
will  look  more  beautiful,  as  well  as  more  natural,  than  some  artifi- 
cial gardens  of  nowadays. 

In  such  grounds  a  few  trees  and  shrubs  could  be  planted,  so  as 
to  break  the  monoton}',  and  only  disclose  successive  parts  to  view. 
Where  such  an  effect  is  desired,  a  large  irregular  space  or  an 
entire  slope  might  be  planted  with  some  of  the  most  ornamental 
kinds,  and  this  planting  would  produce  a  more  pleasing  impression 
than  any  of  the  stiff  beds  in  the  shape  of  a  star  or  other  geomet- 
rical form.  For  we  must  remember  that  while  we  can  imitate 
nature,  we  cannot  improve  on  it  by  artificial  means. 

In  regard  to  the  questions,  what  plants  to  select,  how  and  where 
to  plant  them,  and  how  to  manage  them  during  the  different  sea- 
sons, there  are  many  books  treating  of  these  matters,  but  in  gen- 
eral they  are  of  little  or  no  real  value  to  the  cultivator.    A  plant 
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that  may  flourish  under  certain  conditions  in  one  State  may  fail 
altogether  in  another  part  of  the  country ;  and  without  oompariog 
remote  localities  we  may  take,  for  instance,  two  places  close  to- 
gether, one  on  a  hill  and  the  other  in  low  ground,  and  yoa  coald 
not  grow  the  same  plant  with  like  results,  under  similar  treatment, 
in  those  two  places.  Then  again,  the  soil  is  not  the  same  in  every 
garden ;  and  various  other  conditions  that  are  required  by  these 
plants  must  be  regarded.  This  plainly  demonstrates  that  no  oom- 
plete  rules  can  be  laid  down  in  definite  form. 

The  best  book  to  consult  is  the  book  of  Natui*e,  that  lies  oi)en 
before  everybody.  That  is,  one  must  study  the  plants  themselves, 
so  as  to  know  in  what  part  of  the  country  they  grow,  at  what  ele- 
vation, and  in  what  soil ;  to  l^now  the  exposure  and  average  tem- 
perature and  humidity ;  to  know  the  size  of  the  plant,  its  habit, 
its  flowers,  and  its  growing  and  resting  seasons. 

With  such  knowledge  you  will  be  able  to  imitate  nature  as  far 
as  practicable,  which  is  the  real  and  only  way  to  success.  By 
knowing  the  habit  and  flowers  of  any  plant  you  will  know  in  what 
place  it  is  adapted  to  produce  the  best  efiect.  By  knowing  the 
natural  station  you  will  know  how  and  in  what  soil  to  plant  it. 
By  knowing  the  temperature  and  atmospheric  conditions  it  re- 
quires you  will  know  how  to  bestow  jour  attention  and  care  upon 
it  to  the  best  advantage ;  and  at  last,  with  patient  waiting,  you 
will  be  sure  to  reap  a  harvest  of  flowers  that  will  repay  you  tenfold 
for  your  trouble  and  labor. 

I  cannot  close  this  paper  without  mentioning  the  very  interest- 
ing collections  exhibited  the  past  year  by  Mrs.  F.  D.  Richards, 
Mr.  £.  H.  Hitchings,  Miss  Mary  L.  Vinal,  Mr.  Severance  Bar- 
rage, and  Masters  Frank  C.  Hyde  and  Walter  E.  Ck>barn.  These 
displays  have  been  very  attractive  as  well  as  instructive  to  the 
general  public.  I  hope  that  it  will  not  be  considered  out  of  place 
if  I  add  that  this  Society,  which  has  done  so  much  for  the  cause  of 
Horticulture  in  general,  would  do  well  to  offer  special  inducements 
for  the  cultivation  of  Native  Plants,  and  likewise  for  the  improve- 
ment of  any  variety,  or  for  the  raising  of  any  hybrids  that  shoold 
prove  of  horticultural  interest. 
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Discussion. 


Warren  H.  ManniDg  said  that  not  odo  person  in  a  thousand  ap- 
preciates the  valne  of  oar  native  plants.  All  should  visit  the 
Botanic  Garden  where  they  can  see  them  systematically  arranged 
and  careruUy  cultivated  by  Mr.  Manda.  Moat  o&  them  are  horti- 
culturally  valuable. 

E.  H.  Hitchings,  referring  to  the  remarks  of  the  essayist  con- 
cerning the  early  flowering  of  the  Hepatica,  said  that  on  the  1st 
of  December  he  found  a  plant  in  bud.  He  marked  the  spot  and 
on  the  9th  of  December,  there  having  meanwhile  been  three  or 
four  days  with  the  thermometer  about  ten  degrees  above  zero  and 
a  three  days'  snow-storm,  he  found  the  plant  in  blossom  under  a 
foot  of  snow. 

Robert  T.  Jackson  said  it  is  important  to  give  high  cultivation 
to  the  class  of  plants  under  discussion.  People  think  they  do  not 
need  it,  but  they  do.  Most  our  hardj*  ferns  are  easily  cultivated, 
but  Woodwardia  angustifolia  is  an  exception.  They  may  be  trans- 
planted at  any  season,  and  will  be  fine  the  next  year.  The  As- 
pidiums  and  Aspleniums  do  not  require  special  soil. 

The  Irises,  especially  the  English  and  Spanish,  which  are  bul- 
bous rooted,  are  an  interesting  class  of  plants.  Like  Iris  versi- 
color these  two  species  have  narrow  petals  and  small  standards. 
They  are  best  planted  earl}-;  some  planted  in  November  did  not 
do  well  when  those  planted  in  September  succeeded.  Montbretia 
crocoamceflora^  a  bulbous  rooted  plant,  formerly  supposed  to  bo 
tender,  has  been  found  to  withstand  our  winters.  The  speaker 
saw  a  large  bed  of  it  at  Beverly  which  had  stood  out. 

Robert  Manning  said  that  he  had  been  entirely  successful  in 
cultivating  Dodecatheon  Meadia^  Mertensia  Virginica^  Trillium 
grandiflorum  and  Ariscema  triphyUum  in  ordinary  garden  soil,  and 
he  hoped  that  no  one  would  be  discouraged  ftom  planting  them  in 
a  similar  location  by  the  remarks  of  the  essayist  concerning  the 
soil  required  by  them. 

Mr.  Manda  said  that  he  had  recommended  for  the  plants  named 
in  bis  paper  such  soil  as  they  grow  in  naturally,  but  he  did  not 
wish  it  to  be  understood  that  none  of  them  will  grow  in  any  other 
soil. 

Mrs.  H.  L.  T.  Wolcott  said  that  she  had  Ariacema  triphyUum 
growing  abundantly  on  a  hillside ;   it  might  have  taken  French 
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leave,  but  it  was  there  the  last  time  she  looked.  She  was  onoe 
obliged  to  move  an  entire  garden  of  herbaceous  plants  in  July,  and 
by  taking  care  in  watering  made  them  live  and  do  well.  A  plant  of 
Aster  Novce-AnglicB  was  moved  on  the  hottest  day  in  summer 
without  being  shaded,  and  became  very  much  wilted,  but  she 
watered  it  and  ppt  a  newspaper  around  it,  and  in  four  weeks  it  was 
green  again,  and  by  the  first  of  October  it  was  a  solid  mass  of 
purple  bloom ;  its  persistency  was  remarkable.  She  had  never 
thought  the  Dodecatheon  difficult  to  raise. 

Warren  H.  Manning  said  that  most  herbaceous  plants  will  bear 
transplanting  in  summer,  especially  if  a  ball  of  earth  is  taken  up 
with  them. 

Mr.  Hitchings  said  that  he  set  a  few  plants  of  Arisfiema  in  his 
garden  some  years  ago,  and  instead  of  dying  out  they  had  increased 
every  year. 

The  paper  for  the  next  Saturday  was  announced  as  *' Fertilizers, 
— Agricultural,  Physical,  Intellectual,  and  Moral,"  by  Rev.  Fred- 
erick N.  Knapp. 


BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  February  26,  1887. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'clock, 
the  President,  Hekby  P.  Walcoti,  in  the  Chair. 

The  President  as  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  re- 
ported, in  regard  to  the  subject  of  encouraging  Window  Garden- 
ing, referred  to  that  Committee  on  the  5th  instant,  a  recommenda- 
tion that  $100  be  appropriated  for  prizes  for  Window  Gardening 
by  children  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  the  ptizes  to  be  arranged 
by  the  Committee  on  Establishing  Prizes.  The  report  was  ac- 
cepted and,  agreeably  to  the  rules,  laid  over  until  the  first  Satur- 
day in  April. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  March  5. 
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MEETING  FOR  DISCUSSION. 

It  was  expected  that  at  this  meetiDg  Rev.  Frederick  N.  Eoapp 
of  Plymoath  would  read  a  paper  od  **  Fertilizers, —  Agricultural, 
Physical,  Intellectual,  and  Moral,"  but  owing  to  the  death  of  an 
inmate  of  his  family  he  was  unable  to  be  present,  and  the  meeting 
was  adjourned  to  the  next  Saturday,  for  which  time  a  paper  on 
"  Investigations  Pertaining  to  Horticulture,*'  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Goess- 
mann,  Director  of  the  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at 
Amherst,  was  announced. 


BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  March  5,  1887. 

Ad  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'clock, 
the  President,  Hbnbt  P.  Walcott,  in  the  Chair. 

Mrs.  Dr.  J.  W.  Elliott,  of  Boston,  and 
James  L.  Little,  Jr.,  of  Brookline, 

having  been  recommended  by  the  Executive  Committee  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Society,  were,  on  ballot,  duly  elected. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  March  12. 

MEETING  FOR  DISCUSSION. 
On  Rational  Fbbtilization  of  Gabdbn  Cbo^s  and  Fruits. 

By  Dr.  C.  A.  GoEssMAinr, 
Director  of  the  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Amhent. 

Mr.  Chmrman^  Ladies^  and  Gentlemen :  It  is  with  considerable 
diffidence  that  I  venture  to  speak  at  a  meeting  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society.  Recognizing,  as  I  most  emphati- 
cally do,  the  superior  information  of  many  of  its  members  regard- 
ing the  advantages  and  the  disadvantages  of  the  best  current  modes 
of  practical  operations  in  the  various  branches  of  horticultural 
industry,  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  any  detailed  discussion  of 
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any  particular  branch,  but  merely  to  offer  for  yonr  consideration 
some  suggestions  of  a  more  general  character,  from  the  stand- 
point of  an  agricukural  chemist. 

Judging  from  late  publications  and  addresBes  by  distinguished 
horticulturists,  here  and  elsewhere,  it  appears  that  a  well  founded 
apprehension  is  quite  generally  entertained  concerning  the  conse- 
quences arising  from  a  serious  degeneration  and  a  frequent  excep- 
tionully  short  existence  of  many  varieties  of  small  and  large  fruits, 
as  well  as  of  prominent  garden  crops.  We  are  advised  from  all 
sides  to  take  particular  care  to  secure  our  seeds,  or  scions «  as  cir- 
cumstances may  recommend,  from  a  healthy  stock.  No  one  famil- 
iar with  the  facts  on  which  this  advice  is  based  can  seriously  ques- 
tion its  soundness,  nor  underrate  the  great  importance  of  the 
object  in  view. 

While  personally  in  full  harmony  with  the  course  thus  recom- 
mended, I  venture  to  ask.  Does  the  selection  of  seeds  and  scions 
from  a  vigorous  parent  plant  suffice  to  render  a  reasonable  ulti- 
mate success  attainable,  without  material  assistance  from  other 
sources?  Answering  this  question  for  myself,  I  feel  impelled  to 
say  —  No! 

Health  and  vigor  may  be  to  some  extent  inborn  qualities ;  yet 
their  continuation,  it  will  be  conceded,  depends  in  a  controlling 
degree  on  favorable  and  congenial  surroundings.  Accepting  this 
circumstance,  it  becomes  obvious  that  our  prospect  of  success  will 
stand  in  direct  relation  to  our  knowledge  of  what  constitutes  con- 
genial circumstances  in  the  ease  of  plants  under  cultivation. 

We  all  admit  that  a  high  character  of  seeds  and  scions  is  of  the 
first  importance,  and  that  nobody  can  reasonablj^  expect  to  suc- 
ceed who  neglects  to  pay  serious  attention  to  the  selection  of  either 
the  one  or  the  other,  as  circumstances  may  prescribe,  when  entering 
upon  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  any  particular  plant ;  but 
we  are  not  less  aware  that  a  suitable  climate,  a  peculiar  soil,  and 
in  particular  a  supply  of  desirable  plant  food  are  not  less  impor- 
tant factors  in  the  successful  propagation  of  plants.  The  best  of 
seeds  will  fail  to  secure  satisfactory  results  where  any  one  of  these 
conditions  of  success  does  not  assist  in  the  work. 

In  studying  the  history  of  progress  in  horticulture  we  notice 
that  its  special  interests  have  been  advanced  on  two  distinctiy  dif- 
ferent lines  of  investigation,  namely,  by  inquiring  into  the  circum- 
stances which  favor  the  production  of  new  varieties,  and  by  exam- 
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ining  the  coDditioos  which  tend  to  produce  the  best  results  with 
existing  varieties.  Botanists  have  successfully  assisted  in  ascer- 
taining more  reliable  modes  for  the  production  of  varieties ;  the 
phenomena  of  plant  life  are  today  far  better  understood  than  but  . 
a  few  generations  ago.  Agricultural  chemists  have  in  late  years 
bestowed  considerable  attention  on  the  investigation  of  the  means 
which  promote  a  healthy  and  vigorous  growth ;  in  the  interest  of  an 
economical  production. 

The  best  experimental  resources  of  scientists  in  both  these 
branches  are  evidently  needed  to  solve  in  its  various  relations  the 
problem  here  under  discussion.  The  observations  of  the  physiolo- 
gist by  means  of  the  microscope  can  gain  importance  only  when 
aided,  as  far  as  practicable,  by  the  balance  in  the  hands  of  the 
chemist. 

The  tendency  towards  degeneration  in  many  varieties  of  fruit 
and  of  garden  plants,  if  really  existing  to  the  extent  claimed  by 
many  writers  on  horticultural  topics,  must  be  a  deep  seated  one, 
and  is  most  likely  due  to  slowly  acting  adverse  circumstances,  of 
various  kinds.  In  some  instances  it  may  be  the  result  of  an  un- 
congenial climate ;  in  others  of  an  unfit  soil ;  in  others  due  to  the 
lack  of  a  proper  supply  of  desirable  plant  food ;  in  others  again 
to  several  of  these  adverse  circumstances  combined  ;  and  may  be  in 
all  of  them,  to  some  extent  at  least,  attributable  to  the  weakening 
influence  of  an  artificial  system  of  selection  and  propagation. 

Any  attempt  to  generalize  at  the  present  stage  of  our  observa- 
tion will  be  considered,  quite  properly,  injudicious.  There  seems 
to^  be  but  one  safe  rule  to  follow,  and  this  consists  in  studying 
each  case  under  well  defined  circumstances,  and  with  all  the  scien-  '^ 
tiflc  experimental  resources  at  our  disposal,  before  advocating  any 
special  course  of  treatment. 

After  these  introductory  remarks  to  define  my  position  regard- 
ing the  question  under  discussion,  1  take  the  liberty  to  invite  your 
attention  to  a  short  discourse  on  the  state  of  our  present  informa- 
tion bearing  upon  successful  cultivation  of  existing  varieties  of 
fruit  and  garden  crops. 

One  of  the  first  requirements  for  a'  healthful  condition  and  a 
subsequent  successful  propagation  of  any  plant  consists  in  adopt- 
ing a  well  devised  system  of  fertilization. 

We  emphasize  this  requirement  not  only  on  account  of  its  in- 
trinsic importance,  but  for  the  further  reason  that  its  management 
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is  in  a  controlliDg  degree  within  our  individaal  direction.  An 
indifferent  system  of  manuring  I  consider  is  at  the  root  of  a  great 
many  well  founded  complaints  of  failure  in  various  branches  of 
horticulture,  and  in  fruit  culture  in  particular. 

A  system  of  manuring  may  be  called  well  devised  or  rational 
when  it  is  based  upon  the  results  of  a  careful  examination  into 
the  composition  of  the  plant  under  cultivation,  and  on  a  due  con- 
sideration of  its  natural  qualifications  for  availing  itself  of  the 
needed  plant  food  both  f^om  the  atmosphere  and  the  soil*  Plants 
with  a  well  developed  and  extensive  root  system  may  prosper 
where  those  with  a  compact  one  will  fail ;  and  the  same  statement 
applies  with  equal  force  to  the  character  of  their  leaf  system.* 

To  determine  with  certainty  the  composition  of  a  plant,  espe- 
cially with  reference  to  its  soil  constituents,  requires  repeated  ex- 
amination in  different  stages  of  its  growth,  and  when  raised  upon 
different  kinds  of  soil.  The  relations  of  the  various  mineral  con- 
stituents of  the  plant  to  its  successful  development  must  be 
fairly  understood  to  know  what  elements  of  plant  food  ought  to  be 
present  in  the  soil,  in  an  available  form,  to  render  success  pos- 
sible. 

We  may  well  ask,  Can  we  claim  any  extensive  knowledge  re- 
garding these  points,  in  relation  to  many  of  our  prominent  species 
of  fruits  or  to  many  of  those  plants  which,  in  the  more  limited 
sense  of  the  word,  are  known  as  ^^  garden  crops"? 

Our  stock  of  information  in  these  direciions  is  in  an  exceptional 
degree  unsatisfactory.  Whatever  we  know  about  the  chemistry 
of  fruit  trees  and  of  special  garden  crops  by  anj'  systematic  inves- 
tigation is  of  a  late  date,  and  in  most  instances  thus  far  of  a 
fragmentary  character. 

The  slowness  of  the  exhaustive  action  of  fruit  trees  on  the  soil, 
on  account  of  their  extensive  root  system,  and  the  beneficial  re- 
sults of  a  frequent  rotation  of  crops,  assisted  by  a  liberal  supply  of 
vegetable  refuse  material  and  of  home-made  manures,  have  ap- 
parently delayed  the  need  of  a  scientific  inquiry  into  the  special 
wants  of  the  orchard  and  garden  on  the  part  of  agricultural 
chemists.  A  surplus  in  the  quantity  of  manurial  matter  has  no 
doubt  quite  frequently  provided  for  special  wants ;  and  in  this  view 

•See  plate,  in  which  a  represents  rye;  b,  tamlp;  c.  sugar  beet;  d,  carrot;  e,  lucerne 
(Dr.  Theodor  von  Oohren's  Die  Naturgesetdichea  Gran  Uagen  des  PAansentMtiies,  p- 
200);  and/,  potato  (Dr.  Guido  Kraflt*s  Die  Fflaozeubaulehre,  p.  147). 
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is  secured  an  intelligent  explanation  of  the  results.  There  is  no 
scarcity  of  valuable  testimony  to  the  fact  of  an  exceptionally 
good  success  in  raising  fruits  and  garden  crops  by  the  aid  of  com* 
pound  manurial  matters  such  as  barnyard  manure,  vegetable  com- 
post of  various  descriptions,  wood  ashes,  and  others  of  a  similar 
more  or  less  ill  defined  composition  ;  yet  it- is  equally  well  under- 
stood that  but  little  satisfactory  explanation  can  be  given  in  many 
instances  regarding  the  particular  relation  which  exists  between 
the  constituents  or  conditions  of  the  manurial  substances  applied 
and  the  quality  of  the  crops  raised  by  their  aid. 

The  world-wide  reputation  of  barnyard  manure  and  wood  ashes 
dates  back  not  merely  one  or  two  centuries ;  their  good  effects 
have  been  known  for  thousands  of  years.  Are  we  prepared  to 
acknowledge  that  nothing  more  has  been  learned  during  the  pres- 
ent century  in  regard  to  the  feeding  of  plants  than  to  use  a  little 
more  or  less  of  either  substance,  as  circumstances  may  broadly 
indicate,  to  secure  success  ?  Most  certainly  not ;  for  we  have  very 
good  reason  to  believe  that  their  ancient  and  general  reputation 
rests  on  their  complex,  character,  and  on  their  beneficial  influence 
over  various  physical  and  chemical  qualities  of  the  soil.  They 
contain  in  the  majority'  of  cases  more  or  less  of  all  the  essential 
soil  constituents  which  our  cultivated  farm  and  garden  plants 
need.  They  can  supply  on  that  account,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
not  only  known  but  also  unknown  deficiencies  of  plant  food;  and 
may  thus  secure,  other  circumstances  being  favorable,  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  period  of  time  a  reasonable  return  when  applied 
in  liberal  quantity. 

Experience  has  shown  that  refuse  manurial  matter  like  barnyard 
manure  is  most  eflScient  when  used  for  the  reproduction  of  those 
crops  which  have  contributed  materially  to  its  manufacture ;  and 
the  same  proposition  may  be  maintained  with  reference  to  the 
manurial  value  of  vegetable  compost  or  ashes. 

The  exceptional  occurrence  of  these  conditions  materially  limits, 
in  the  light  of  our  present  information,  their  claim  of  being  the 
best  of  manures  for  the  farm  or  garden,  and  needing  no  farther 
supplementing  to  meet  any  special  deficiencies  of  plant  food.  The 
whole  aspect  of  the  question  how  to  manure  efficiently  has  grad- 
ually but  decidedly  changed  within  the  last  fifty  years. 

We  prefer  today  to  speak  of  feeding  plants.  To  feed  plants 
intelligently  implies  possession  in  a  fair  degree  of  two  kinds  of 
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information,  namely,  a  knowledge  of  the  special  wants  of  the  plant 
under  cultivation  as  regards  the  absolute  amounts  and  relative 
proportions  of  the  various  essential  articles  of  plant  food,  and  a 
familiarity  with  the  composition  and  the  general  physical  proper- 
ties of  the  different  kinds  of  manurial  matter  at  our  disposal. 

A  brief  statement  of  the  principal  results  of  a  systematic  and 
careful  examination  into  the  circumstances  which  control  a  healthy 
and  vigorous  growth  of  plants  may  show  in  what  special  directions 
the  growth  of  many  of  our  garden  and  fruit  bearing  plants  needs 
more  experimental  investigation,  to  secure  a  more  reliable  basis 
for  a  proper  mode  of  cultivation  with  reference  to  an  efficient  sup- 
ply of  suitable  plant  food. 

First,  All  our  cultivated  plants  on  the  farm,  in  the  garden,  and 
in  the  orchard  contain  the  same  elementary  constituents,  yet  no 
two  of  them  in  the  same  absolute  amounts  and  relative  propor- 
tions. The  list  comprises  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen, 
sulphur,  phosphorus,  potassium,  sodium,  calcium,  magnesium, 
silicon,  chlorine  (manganese?). 

Second.  These  plant  constituents  are  furnished  in  part  by  the 
surrounding  atmosphere,  in  part  by  the  soil,  and  some  in  varying 
proportions  by  both. 

Third.  The  essential  plant  constituents  are  not  needed  in  dif- 
ferent plants  in  the  same  invariable  proportions  at  the  various 
successive  stages  of  growth,  but  are  wanted  at  different  stages  of 
growth  in  different  absolute  amounts  and  relative  proportions. 
£ach  plant  has  its  especial  wants  at  different  stages  of  its  devel- 
opment. Grain  crops  require  much  nitrogen  in  an  available  form 
during  their  later  period  of  growth,  when  blooming  and  forming 
seeds;  grapevines  need  a  large  amount  of  potash  daring  the 
growing  and  maturing  of  the  grapes. 

Fourth.  The  absolute  amount  of  essential  mineral  constituents 
may  vary  in  the  same  plant  without  affecting,  as  a  rule,  the 
f2;encral  character  of  that  plant ;  yet  not  one  of  the  essential  ele- 
mentary mineral  constituents  can  serve  in  place  of  another  one  to 
any  marked  extent  without  altering,  in  many  instances  in  a  seri- 
ous way,  the  relative  proportion  of  the  oi^anic  constituents  of 
plants.  Quite  a  number  of  our  cultivated  plants  are  more  or  less 
susceptible  of  change  in  that  direction,  in  consequence  of  a  liberal 
application  of  one  or  the  other  essential  aiticles  of  plant  food. 
These  changes  are  as  apt  to  be  in  our  favor  as  against  our  best 
interests. 
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Fifth.  The  particular  form  in  which  we  apply  various  articles 
of  plant  food,  as  well  as  the  special  associations  in  which  they 
may  be  applied,  exerts  quite  frequently  a  decided  influence,  not 
only  on  the  quantity  of  the  crop,  but  also  on  its  quality.  The 
observations  contained  in  this  and  the  preceding  statement  deserve 
the  most  serious  attention  of  horticulturists  and  nurserymen. 

Sixth.  The  natural  resources  of  the  soil  in  available  plant  food 
have  proved,  as  a  rule,  ultimately  insuflScient  for  a  remunerative 
management  of  the  farm,  the  garden,  and  the  orchard.  Older  sys- 
tems of  agriculture  have  failed  on  account  of  a  scanty  supply  of 
manure;  and  many  failures  in  our  present  horticulture  will  be 
most  likely  ascribed  at  some  future  day  to  an  indifferent  system  of 
manuring. 

From  the  foregoing  record  of  well  established  conclusions,  de- 
rived from  actual  observation  in  the  vegetation  house,  the  fleld,  and 
the  garden,  we  can  draw,  if  we  desire,  some  valuable  lessons  for 
our  guidance  in  the  practical  management  of  the  various  branches 
of  agricultural  and  horticultural  industry. 

A  careful  consideration  of  the  different  points  stated  cannot  fail 
to  impress  us  with  the  fact  that  to  manure  our  lands  efficiently 
means  today  something  more  than  to  incorporate  into  the  soil  an 
exceptionally  liberal  amount  of  some  incidental  refuse  matter  of 
ill-defined  composition,  as  barnyard  manure,  vegetable  compost, 
or  wood  ashes.  Both  good  economy  and  our  preference  for  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  condition  of  our  cultivated  plants  advise  a 
change  from  an  indifferent  system  of  manuring  to  a  more  rational 
one. 

The  steadily  increasing  consumption  of  agricultural  chemicals 
and  of  commercial  manurial  compounds,  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plementing our  home -resources  of  manurial  matter,  is  a  gratifying 
endorsement  of  the  good  service  which  systematic,  scientific,  ex- 
perimental investigations  into  the  causes  of  a  successful  produc- 
tion of  remunerative  crops  have  rendered  to  practical  agriculture 
and  horticulture. 

Much  has  been  thus  far  accomplished  considering  the  short 
period  of  time  since  our  views  regarding  these  points  have  thus 
materially  changed ;  yet  much  more  work  is  still  needed  to  secure 
a  reasonably  adequate  control  of  the  subject  under  discussion. 
Agricultural  chemists  have  need  to  make  themselves  more  familiar 
with  the  best  current  modes  of  raising  and  improving  fruits  and 
12 
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garden  crops,  thus  preparing  themselves  for  the  recognition  of  the 
particalar  circumstances  which  promote  success ;  and  horticaltar- 
iBts,  on  their  part,  ought  to  acquaint  themselves  more  fully  with 
the  results  of  the  systematic  scientific  experiments  made  in  their  in- 
terest ;  and  each  in  his  particular  line  of  industry  ought  to  give 
them  fair  and  intelligent  trial,  as  far  as  circumstances  admit. 

Every  attempt  at  a  rational  and  remunerative  8\'8tem  of  cultiva- 
tion ought  to  begin  with  an  inquiry  into  the  location  of  the  lands 
and  the  general  character  of  the  soil,  to  ascertain  the  special  fit- 
ness of  each  for  the  contemplated  industry ;  and,  in  case  the  lands 
have  already  been  under  cultivation  for  years,  their  past  history 
ought  to  be  consulted  before  an^^  particular  course  of  operation  is 
decided  upon.  Inquiries  in  these  directions  are  likely  to  give  us 
some  valuable  insight  into  the  character  and  extent  of  existing 
and  available  soil  constituents  for  plant  food. 

A  due  consideration  of  the  character  and  amount  of  the  existing 
available  plant  food  of  the  soil,  and  some  definite  information  in 
regard  to  the  composition  of  the  plant  we  propose  to  cultivate, 
ought  to  guide  us  in  the  selection  of  the  kind  and  the  quality  of 
thie  manurial  substancel  Care  should  be  taken  in  this  connection 
to  secure,  within  certain  limits,  a  liberal  supply  of  every  essential 
food  constituent  of  the  plant  under  cultivation,  so  as  to  meet 
promptly  Us  periodical  wants  when  called  for.  The  heavier  the 
crop  the  larger  should  be  the  return  of  the  constituents  carried  off 
from  tbe  soil.  Meanwhile  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  success  does 
not  depend  on  any  exceptionally  large* amount  of  one  or  the  other 
prominent  article  of  plant  food,  such  as  phosphoric  acid,  potash, 
or  nitrogen,  but  on  a  liberal  supply  of  eveiy  essential  plant  con- 
stituent ;  for  of  the  essential  articles  of  plant  food  that  one  which 
is  present  in  the  soil  in  the  most  limited  proportion  controls  the 
ultimate  result. 

I  stated  in  the  beginning  of  my  discourse  that  variations  in  tbe 
composition  of  many  of  our  fruits  and  garden  plants  have  not 
thus  far  been  as  thoroughly  studied  as  those  appearing  in  many  of 
our  field  crops ;  yet  since  much  assistance  may  be  derived  from 
careful  consideration  of  what  we  already  know  in  this  direction,  I 
add  here  a  compilation  of  analyses  of  garden-  crops  and  fruits 
which  show  the  amount,  the  character,  and  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  the  fertilizing  constituents  they  contain.  Most  of  these 
analyses  are  taken  from  the  record  of  E.  Wolff,  and  the  remainder 
from  personal  observations  at  Amherst,  Mass. 
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TA-BTiT'l    XX. 

These  analyses  were  carried  ont  for  the  purpose  of  showinic  the  relative  propor> 
tioDS  of  the  stated  elementary  constituents  of  the  ash.  Sodium,  chlorioey  sulphiirt  aad 
silicium  were,  for  rarious  reasons,  excluded  from  the  inyeetifcation. 
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A  close  examination  of  these  analytical  results  reveals  in  miny 
instances  remarkable  variations  in  regard  to  almost  every  essen- 
tial fertilizing  constituent  of  plants.  Some  contain  one  part  of 
phosphoric  acid  to  one  part  of  potash,  others  one  of  the  former 
to  two,  three,  four,  and  even  as  high  as  five  parts  of  the  latter. 
A  similar  variation  may  be  noticed  as  regards  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen ;  in  most  instances  we  find 
more  phosphoric  acid  than  sulphuric  acid  and  chlorine,  yet  in  some 
species  of  plants  more  sulphur  and  chlorine  than  phosphoric  acid 
may  be  noticed.  Similar  circumstances  exist  as  regards  the  pro- 
portions of  lime  and  magnesia. 

The  recognition  of  these  conditions  obliges  us  to  concede  that, 
none  of  our  ordinary  manures,  composed  of  refuse  matters,  can 
be  considered  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  most  suitable  fertilizer 
without  the  addition  of  some  one  or  more  articles  of  plant  food 
In  a  suitable  and  available  form.  Good  economy  and  a  regard  to 
healthful  conditions  of  the  soil  advise  that  course. 

There  still  remains  one  point  of  importance  to  which  I  desire  to 
call  3'our  attention  in  this  connection,  namely,  the  careful  selection 
of  manurial  substances  with  reference  to  the  most  advantageous 
form. 

A  productive  agricultural  or  horticultural  soil  implies,  for  vari- 
ous reasons,  the  presence  of  decaying  vegetable  matter;  this 
condition  we  secure  either  by  a  direct  addition  in  the  form  of 
barnyard  manure,  or  some  other  vegetable  refuse  material  inciden- 
tal to  our  industries,  or  by  green  manuring,  or  a  judicious  83'stem 
of  rotation  of  crops.  The  latter  course  is  in  many  instances  the 
safer  one,  as  far  as  the  preservation  of  a  healthful  condition  of 
the  soil  is  concerned. 

An  excessive  accumulation  in  the  soil  of  either  animal  or  vege- 
table matter,  or  of  both,  is  apt  to  turn  it  into  a  breeding  place  of 
injurious  parasitic  growths.  For  this  reason  it  is  not  advisable 
to  secure  a  liberal  supply  of  the  various  essential  articles  of  plant 
food  by  the  use  of  an  exceptionally  large  quantity  of  barnyard 
manure  or  of  any  organic  refuse  material  of  a  similar  character. 

A  moderate  use  of  these  substances,  supported  by  a  proper  ad- 
dition of  concentrated  commercial  articles  of  plant  food  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  them  complete  fertilizers,  deserves  in  the 
majority  of  cases  particular  commendation  on  account  of  the  di- 
rectness and  certainty  with  which  we  can  reach  the  object  in  view. 
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The  adoption  of  this  course  of  manuring  our  lands  has  not  only 
materially  improved  our  chances  of  securing  larger  crops,  but, 
what  is  of  not  less  importance,  it  has  enabled  us  to  notice  the 
particular  influences  which  the  different  essential  articles  of  plant 
food  not  unfrequently  exert  on  the  quality  of  the  crop.  Observa- 
tions in  this  direction  are  today  so  well  established  that  no  one 
familiar  with  the  facts  can  reasonably  question  their  important 
bearing  on  vital  interests  in  agricultural  and  horticultural  indus- 
tries. 

We  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  not  only  the  particular 
form,  but  also  the  particular  association  and  relative  proportion, 
.in  which  we  apply  the  various  articles  of  plant  food,  will,  under 
corresponding  conditions  of  season  and  soil,  control  in  many  in- 
stances the  special  commercial  value  of  our  crops. 

We  begin  to  discriminate  between  muriate  of  potash  and  sul- 
phate of  potash ;  we  learn  that  a  liberal  supply  of  nitrogen  and 
potash,  in  the  absence  of  a  corresponding  proportion  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  tends  to  retard  the  timely  maturing  of  some  crops ;  it 
is  not  less  recognized  that  sulphate  of  lime  and  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia (kieserite)  favor  in  an  exceptional  degree  the  growth  of 
leaves  and  stems ;  sulphate  of  magnesia  (kieserite)  used  in  con- 
nection with  potash  compounds  is  known  to  send  the  potash  to  the 
subsoil  and  has  thus  proved  a  most  eflScient  remedy  for  clover  and 
beet  sick  lands;  and  the  same  effect  may  be  expected  in  our 
orchards,  as  far  as  distribution  of  potash  is  concerned. 

More  observations  of  a  similar  character  might  be  mentioned 
in  this  connection,  yet  I  cannot  attempt,  on  an  occasion  like  the 
present,  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  matter  under  discossion. 
I  take  the  liberty  to  call  your  serious  attention  to  the  previous 
statements  merely  on  account  of  their  suggestive  importance. 

To  be  able  to  produce  in  some  plants,  or  in  a  particular  part  of 
any  plant,'  an  exceptionally  large  amount  of  sugar,  or  starch,  or 
acid,  or  nitrogenous  matter ;  in  others  to  cause  an  exceptional  de- 
velopment of  leaves  and  stems ;  and  again  in  others  to  exert  a 
decided  influence  on  the  length  of  time  required  to  reach  their  fall 
maturity  means  in  the  end  nothing  less  than  that  our  chances  for 
controlling  the  quality  of  our  crops  are  daily  improving.  The  re- 
sults thus  far  known  are  of  suflScient  importance  to  incite  us  to 
active  participation  in  a  systematic  course  of  experimental  obser- 
vation, bj'  which  we  may  hope  to  make  further  progress  in  a 
rational  system  of  special  fertilization. 
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A  careful  study  of  the  growth  of  many  species  of  plants  has 
revealed  the  fact  that,  as  a  rule,  every  one  of  them  has  some 
inherent  tendency  to  develop,  under  special  circumstances,  in 
some  particular  direction.  In  some  instances  the  flowers  are  most 
disposed  to  a  change ;  in  others,  the  seed  ;  in  others,  the  fruit ;  in 
others,  the  tubers  or  the  roots,  etc. 

Our  cultivated  varieties  of  field  and  garden  crops  are  evidently 
the  results  of  systematic  endeavors  through  ages  to  develop  these 
inherent  tendencies  of  plants  in  directions  promotive  of  the  ben- 
efit of  humanity. 

Each  age  has  contributed  its  fair  share,  considering  its  special 
resources,  toward  the  present  advanced  condition  of  horticulture. 
The  introduction  of  an  intelligent  system  of  special  fertilization 
in  the  interest  of  a  desired  development  of  the  natural  or 
inherent  tendencies  of  our  cultivated  plants  may  yet  prove  a  con- 
tribution to  horticultural  practices  worthy  of  .our  progressive 
times.  Horticulture  was  a  highly  developed  art  before  botany 
was  known  as  a  science ;  yet  no  one  in  any  degree  familiar  with 
the  present  relation  of  botanic  research  to  the  various  horticul- 
tural industries  would  for  a  moment  question  seriously  its  benefi- 
cial influence  on  their  recent  progress.  Give  to  chemistry  a 
similar  chance  to  demonstrate  its  influence  and  the  result  cannot 
be  doubtful. 

Discussion. 

William  C.  Strong  said  that  there  were  few  persons  in  any  as- 
sembly who  could  follow  such  a  paper  as  had  been  read.  It  is 
most  valuable  for  its  simple  statement  of  fundamental  truths. 
The  fact  that  so  much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  last  fifty 
years  in  all  professions  —  that  of  medicine  for  instance  —  that  the 
laws  governing  the  breeding  of  animals  are  so  much  better  under- 
stood—  leads  to  the  opinion  that  more  progress  ought  to  have  been 
made  in  the  department  of  vegetable  physiology  and  feeding,  but 
when  we  listen  to  such  an  essay  as  Dr.  Goessmann's  we  feel 
that  this  deficiency  will  soon  be  supplied.  We  see  the  necessity 
of  further  investigation ;  we  see  that  it  will  not  do  to  supply  too 
large  a  quantity  of  vegetable  food  to  plants ;  it  is  like  overloading 
the  stomachs  of  animals.  Farmers  cannot  make  the  investigations 
needed,  and  it  is  fortunate  that  we  have  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Goess- 
mann  to  do  it.    It  is  wise  economy  for  the  state  to  supply  the 
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means  whereby  he  can  do  it,  and  the  speaker  hoped  that  he  woald 
be  well  supported  in  hia  experiments. 

Edmund  Hersey  asked  whether  more  nitrogen  was  required  by 
grain  crops  the  last  of  the  season  than  earlier,  to  which  Professor 
Goessmann  replied,  Yes. 

Mr.  Hersey  went  on  to  say  that  he  had  been  much  perplexed  by 
the  question  what  is  really  in  the  soil.  Soils  vary  in  each  field, 
and  unless  we  know  what  crops  have  been  grown  and  what  fertil- 
izers have  been  applied  we  are  working  in  the  dark.  Suppose 
that,  on  a  piece  of  land  where  phosphate  has  been  applied  freely, 
he  raises  a  crop  which  does  not  need  much  phosphoric  acid,  ought 
he  not  to  remember  that?  Can  we  distinguish  by  the  growth  of 
the  plants  what  element  preponderates? 

Professor  Goessmann  replied  that  the  knowledge  of  what  has 
been  applied  to  the  soil  and  taken  from  it  in  past  years  is  most 
important  information,  for  by  it  we  can  Judge  of  its  probable  de- 
ficiencies. If  the  crops  have  carried  off  a  large  proportion  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  little  has  been  applied  we  need  to  apply  more. 
He  spoke  of  a  field  which  had  been  prepared  for  experiment  by 
cropping  with  corn  until  no  more  would  grow.  It  was  then  divided 
into  twelve  parts ;  the  first  for  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitrate -of 
soda ;  the  second  for  sulphate  of  ammonia ;  the  third  for  nitro- 
genous organic  matter,  there  being  an  equal  amount  of  nitrogen  in 
each  case.  The  fourth  had  a  fair  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  ;  the 
fifth  muriate  of  potash,  and  the  sixth  sulphate  of  potash.  The 
crops  on  all  the  plats  came  out  of  the  ground  alike,  but  only  those 
where  potash  was  used  carried  them  out  and  yielded  a  complete 
crop.  If  the  past  history  of  the  ground  had  been  taken  into  con- 
sideration this  might  have  been  expected ;  it  had  been  in  grass 
and  corn.  The  farmer  should  study  the  past  history  of  his  soil, 
considering  its  quality,  general  character,  and  what  has  been 
grown  on  it.  By  such  study,  combined  with  experiments  in  the 
special  application  of  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  and  nitrogen,  each 
by  itself,  he  can  tell  better  what  his  land  needs  than  the  chemist 
can  without  such  information. 

The  Professor,  said  he  was  much  pleased  with  the  progress  which 
has  been  recently  made  in  the  knowledge  of  the  subject  under 
consideration.  Ten  years  ago  no  commercial  fertilizers  were  used 
for  fruit  crops ;  now  he  receives  many  letters  asking  intelligent 
questions  on  this  point,  and  farmers  generally  are  today  far  more 
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enterprising  and  intelligent  in  their  use  of  fertilizers  than  a  few 
years  ago ;  we  need,  however,  to  make  83'stematic  experiments  at 
our  stations,  and  not  form  hasty  conclusions  from  a  single  trial. 
Contradictory  reports  of  experiments  can  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  not  all  the  circumstances  are  known. 

In  reply  to  a  question  the  Professor  said  that  magnesia  is  wanted 
in  some  soils  as  well  as  the  three  substances  before  named.  Pro- 
fessor Ville  found  that  wheat  would  no:  form  the  seed  without 
sufficient  magnesia.  Magnesia  compounds  ought  to  be  more 
generally  tested  for  efficiency.  Potash  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant articles  which  soils  are  not  generally  able  to  supply,  as  they 
can  lime  and  magnesia ;  but  soils  lying  on  granite  rocks  containing 
felspar  are  not  usually  deficient  in  potash. 

The  great  advantage  of  barnyard  manure  and  compost  is  that 
they  contain  all  the  constituents  of  plant  food.  But  we  can  do  bet- 
ter than  to  use  these  exclusively,  and  particularly  when  it  comes  to 
the  quality  of  the  products ;  which  we  can  improve  by  the  use  of 
special  fertilizers.  In  one  case  it  is  the  fruit  that  is  wanted; 
in  another  the  flowers.  The  proportions  of  sugar,  starch,  and 
other  constituents  can  be  changed  by  the  Judicious  use  of  special 
fertilizers,  and  in  this  direction  there  is  a  wide  field  open  for 
research  in  future.  If  we  follow  Nature  we  can  turn  special  fertil- 
izers to  account  as  well  as  special  selections ;  one  is  the  work  of 
chemistry,  the  other  of  botany.  Farmers  can  carry  on  experiments 
in  this  direction  :  if  one  man  in  a  community  takes  them  up  others 
will  follow.  Farming  is  an  art,  chemistry  is  a  science,  and  they 
should  go  hand  in  hand.  To  establish  a  fact  requires  a  fhll 
knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  object  of  all 
scientific  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  culture  of  the  soil  is  to  ascer- 
tain the  basis  of  success.  If  this  is  once  recognized  its  adoption 
is  easy. 

Horticulture  has  a  great  advantage  over  agriculture  in  the  means 
of  information  which  it  possesses,  owing  to  the  variety  of  crops 
with  which  it  deals,  while  in  agriculture  the  number  is  few.  The 
less  the  number  of  crops  raised  in  any  locality  the  sooner  they 
fail.     It  takes  time  for  soil  to  recuperate  when  exhausted. 

Leguminous  plants  are  preferred*  for  green  manure  because  they 
root  deep  and  bring  fertilizing  matter  from  below  to  above.  Buck- 
wheat is  very  nitrogenous  and  therefore  eligible.  Plants  with  large 
leaves  and  stems  are  desirable  for  this  purpose.    But  we  must 
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keep  in  mind  that  green  manuring  is  not  enriching  the  soil,  ex- 
cept in  nitrogen.  It  may  sometimes  do  well  once  when  it  woald 
not  succeed  a  second  time.  It  gives  nature  a  better  opportunity 
to  prepare  the  inherent  resources  of  the  soil.  The  use  of  clover  as 
a  green  manure  has  given  relief  at  first,  when  afterwards  its 
effect  has  disappeared.  The  deep  rooting  plants  like  clover  and 
lucerne  should  alternate  with  grain  crops  in  a  good  rotation. 

Such  legumes  as  horse  beans,  lucerne,  red  clover,  and  lupines, 
which  draw  fertility  fVom  the  subsoil  and  bring  it  to  the  surface, 
have  been  aptly  called  vegetable  subsoil  ploughs.  At  the  Agri- 
cultural College  Faim  the  speaker  planted  horse  beans  and  lupines 
on  land  which  bad  not  produced  above  half  a  ton  of  hay  to  the 
acre;  the  crops  grew  as  finely  as  any  ever  seen,  and  they  weie 
turned  under  and  grass  was  sown  and  there  was  not  a  finer  catch 
in  the  town.  The  horse  bean  needs  far  less  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  than  grass.  The  aim  of  the  farmer  should  be  to  supplement 
the  natural  resources  of  the  soil.  It  is  Impossible  to  decide  by 
chemical  analysis  of  a  soil  what  it  is  capable  of  producing.  Most 
experiments  are  mainly  of  educational  interest;  they  are  not 
intended  to  show  farmers  how  to  work,  but  to  illustrate  the 
principle  involved.  We  should  aim  to  grow  crops  of  good  quality 
and  should  select  for  seed  only  the  best  and  most  mature  speci- 
mens. 

Mr.  Hersey  said  he  had  drawn  the  conclusion  from  his  experi- 
ments that  com  needs  a  good  deal  of  phosphoric  acid  to  carry  it 
out. 

Dr.  Goessmann  said  that  the  seed  of  corn  has  about  four  times 
as  much  nitrogen  as  the  stalk.  When  the  seed  is  formed  the 
nitrogen  and  phosphate  are  not  just  taken  from  the  soil,  but  have 
been  for  some  time  moving  to  the  centre  of  growth.  He  had  not 
been  able  to  raise  a  potato  with  twenty-five  per  cent  of  solid 
matter;  one  which  contains  only  twenty  per  cent  is  imperfect. 
We  have  not  yet  settled  on  what  is  the  requirement  of  a  perfect 
seed  for  cultivation ;  this  can  be  best  ascertained  by  scientific  in- 
vestigation. The  heaviest  potato  is  the  one  to  be  selected  for 
propagation. 

William  D.  Philbrick  said  th*at  he  was  engaged  in  market  gar- 
dening and  had  never  been  troubled  by  over-dosing. 

Dr.  Goessmann  said  that  undecomposed  vegetable  matter  in  the 
soil  might  encourage   parasitic  growth.      We  put  in   as  much 
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manure  as  we  think  will  pay,  bat  we  have  not  yet  learned  fully 
the  effect  of  over-dosing ;  we  do  not  know  how  much  organic  mat- 
ter may  be  produced  by  manure.  In  some  of  his  experiments  he 
had  found  that  lime  accumulates  in  the  diseased  parts  of  trees  and 
potash  is  deficient.  He  thinks  that  many  of  the  diseases  of  plants 
may  be  due  to  excess  of  undecomposed  vegetable  matter  or  barn- 
yard manure  in  the  soil.  Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  we  might 
have  rolled  our  seed  in  fertilizer  without  injury,  but  now  we  can- 
not because  the  fertilizers  are  more  concentrated. 

Mr.  Hersey  said  in  regard  to  over  supply  of  manure  that  he 
had  found  that  some  plants  would  bear  it  and  others  would  not. 
In  order  to  get  enough  potash  for  potatoes  from  barnyard 
manure  you  must  apply  more  nitrogen  than  is  needed,  and  the 
over  supply  of  nitrogen  may  be  injurious.  Asparagus  does  not 
seem  to  be  injured  by  an  over  supply  of  manure ;  he  had  applied 
at  the  rate  of  seventy-five  cords  per  acre  for  successive  years. 

Professor  Goesmann  said  that  agriculturists  well  know  that 
crops  do  better  for  rotation.  The  natural  tendency  of  rain  is  to 
carry  down  the  plant  food  in  the  soil.  This  is  one  reason  why  an 
alternation  of  shallow  rooting  crops  like  grain  and  deep  rooting 
crops  like  clover  and  lucerne  is  recommended.  All  soluble  fertil- 
izers are  subject  to  some  loss  by  leaching ;  it  is  diflScult  to  say 
what  proportion  of  fertilizers  is  lost  in  this  way ;  more  is  lost  in 
sandy  soils  than  in  clay,  but  the  loss  is  not  so  much  as  is  generally 
supposed.  Drainage  water  shows  no  more  nitrogen  where  that 
element  was  applied  than  where  none  was.  In  an  experiment  in 
passing  water  through  the  soil,  no  phosphoric  acid  was  noticed 
until  nitrate  of  soda  was  applied.  One  farm  may  need  one  crop 
and  another  a  different  crop  to  take  the  plant  food  which  was  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  previous  crops. 

On  motion  of  Francis  H.  Appleton  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr. 
Goessmann  for  his  admirable  and  interesting  paper  was  unani- 
mously passed. 

The  Committee  on  Discussions  gave  notice  that  on  the  next 
Saturday  William  J.  Stewart  would  read  a  paper  on  the  ^*  Progress 
of  Commercial  Floriculture." 
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BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  March  12,  1887. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Societj'  was  holden  at  11  o'clock, 
the  President,  Henry  P.  Waloott,  in  the  Chair. 


■] 


The  President  read  the  following  letter : — 

Boston  Society  op  Natural  History,' 
Berkeley  Street,  Boston,  Mass., 
March  10,  1887. 
Dr.  Henry  P.  WakoU:— 

Dear  Sir, — The  following  vote  was  unanimously  passed  bj  the 
Council  of  this  Societj'  at  its  last  meeting  and  has  been  sent  to 
the  Mayor  and  Board  of  Aldermen : 

Voted,  The  Council  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History, 
regarding  with  favor  the  proposition  to  devote  a  portion  of  the 
Public  Garden  to  the  uses  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  So- 
ciety and  particularly  for  its  valuable  exhibitions,  begs  permission 
to  support  the  petition  of  the  Horticultural  Society  to  the  City 
Government,  on  the  ground  that  if  granted  it  would  foster  on  the 
part  of  the  public  a  larger  interest  in  the  very  objects  of  the  Gar- 
den. The  Council  looks  on  all  movements  tending  toward  the 
education  of  the  public  in  natural  objects  and  natural  laws  with 
the  deepest  concern,  and  believes  in  this  instance  that  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  public  would  be  served  by  as  close  a  relationship  as 
possible  between  the  Horticultural  Society  and  the  Garden. 

Your  truly, 

Edward  Burgess, 

Secretary. 
Adjourned  to  Saturday,  March  19. 

MEETING  FOR  DISCUSSION. 

The  Progress  of  Commercial  Floriculture. 

By  William  J.  Stewart,  Boston. 

Mr.  President^  Ladies^  and  Gentlemen :  Tour  Committee  has 
asked  me  to  read  a  paper  on  the  Progress  of  Commercial  Flori- 
culture. The  whole  history  of  commercial  floriculture  in  this 
country  is  progress  —  progress  so  rapid  and  so  remarkable  that  it 
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seems  almost  incredible.  Wliat  is  commercial  floricultare  ?  What 
is  a  florist?  So  great  has  been  the  development  in  all  lines  of 
basinesB  connected  with  the  introduction,  culture,  and  sale  of  floral 
productions  that  our  language  even  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
business ;  and  so  we  find  a  great  combination  of  industries  for 
which  we  have  no  distinctive  or  generally  accepted  names.  Thirty 
years  ago,  when  one  spoke  of  a  gardener,  or  a  florist,  every  one 
knew  what  was  meant.  What  is  a  gardener  now  ?  Who  are  the 
florists? 

I  am  sure  that  if  I  were  to  confine  this  essay  to  a  narra- 
tion merely  of  the  progress  in  the  culture  of  flowers  for  commer- 
cial purposes,  I  should  not  be  fulfilling  the  duty  expected  by  your 
Committee.  They  desire  also  to  hear  something  about  the  great 
modern  marts,  where  cut  flowers  are  distributed,  arranged,  and 
sold,  and  which  a  few  years  ago  did  not  exist.  But  what  have 
those  places  to  do  with  floriculture?  Many  of  those  employed  in 
them  never  potted  a  plant,  never  syringed  a  house ;  many  of  them 
know  as  little  of  the  details  required  to  perfect  the  flowers  they 
sell  as  they  do  of  the  manufacture  of  the  wire  and  tin-foil  they 
use,  or  the  baskets  they  till,  yet  they  occupy  an  important  place 
in  the  florist's  business  of  today.  The  little  industry  which  forty 
years  ago  was  only  in  the  embryo  state  has  during  the  past  twenty 
years  made  snch  strides,  and  its  present  rate  of  growth  is  so  great, 
that  it  looks  as  though  the  future  will  have  to  coin  new  words  if  it 
will  keep  up  with  the  florist's  trade. 

The  commercial  idea,  this  trading  in  cut  flowers  by  the  dozen  or 
hundred,  I  am  well  aware  is  an  unwelcome  subject  to  some  well- 
meaning  people.  I  recall  a  conversation  with  a  gentleman  whom 
you  all  know,  and  whose  fame  as  a  botanist  is  world  wide,  in 
which  he  made  some  inquiries  regarding  my  employment,  and  I 
shall  never  forget  the  look  of  disgust  which  overspread  his  face  as 
he  said,  ^^  Yes,  yes,  peddle  them  out  so  much  a  barrel,  just  as  you 
would  potatoes."  There  are  doubtless  many  people  who  agree  with 
him ;  they  grow  a  flower  for  itself,  they  say,  and  not  for  its  value 
in  dollars  and  cents.  But  where  do  our  most  beautiful  flowers, 
our  most  luscious  fruits  come  fh)m,  and  whom  shall  we  thank 
for  them  ?  They  are  in  many  cases,  no  doubt,  primarily  the  re- 
sult of  the  labors  and  studies  of  men  who  have  done  the  work  for 
the  love  of  it  alone ;  but  had  it  not  been  for  that  ever-present  and 
all-powerful  element  in  human  nature,  the  desire  for  gain,  and  the 
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energy  and  enterprise  begotten  of  basiness  methods,  these  prized 
results  of  love's  labor  would  have  staid  in  the  spot  where  thej  first 
saw  the  light,  in  the  possession  only  of  their  originator  or  his  im- 
mediate friends,  and  the  millions  who  have  enjoyed  them  woaid 
have  never  known  that  pleasure. 

In  these  latter  years,  however,  some  of  our  most  earnest  stu- 
dents of  plant  life,  and  of  methods  of  fertilization  and  propaga- 
tion, those  who  are  striving  hardest  to  discover  or  to  produce  Dew 
varieties,  are  not  amateurs,  nor  are  they  enthusiasts,  working  solely 
for  love  of  the  work,  but  they  are  men  who  know  the  value  in 
hard  cash  of  anything  meritorious.  The  spirit  which  has  spanned 
the  continent  with  railways,  and  covered  it  with  a  maze  of  tele- 
graph wires,  which  lines  our  streets  with  n\agnificent  buildings  and 
tasteful  stores,  and  which  has  thrown  the  treasures  of  the  whole 
world  at  our  feet  is  the  same  identical  spirit  as  that  which  ani- 
mates and  spurs  on  oui  great  hybridizers  and  rosarians,  and  which 
ransacks  every  corner  of  the  earth,  braving  the  dangers  of  the  wil- 
derness and  the  pestilence  of  the  tropics  in  the  great  quest  for 
something  new  or  rare. 

The  florist  of  a  generation  ago  was  in  most  cases  a  pretty  hum- 
ble and  obscure  individual.  He  was  generally  a  man  who  was 
employed,  by  one  or  several  parties,  to  keep  their  grounds  in 
order ;  and  occupying  as  he  did  a  station  socially  about  on  a  plane 
with  the  coachman  and  hostler  he  was  expected  to  be  as  expert 
at  milking  the  cow,  and  wheeling  out  the  ashes,  as  he  was  at  tying 
bouquets.  His  hothouses  were  of  the  crudest  pattern  ;  small,  in- 
convenient, poorly  heated,  and  set  with  but  little  regard  to  fitness 
of  location  or  aspect.  Our  modem  devices  for  heating,  ventilat- 
ing, and  propagating  were  unknown  to  him,  and  he  was  as  inno- 
cent as  a  child  regarding  the  much  discussed  questions  of  the  com- 
parative merits  of  hot  water  and  steam,  theories  of  circulation  and 
radiation,  and  many  other  problems  that  interest  his  more  fortu- 
nate brother  of  the  present  day.  His  stock  of  plants  was  more 
of  a  museum  than  anything  else,  and  occasionally  it  was  mainly  a 
hospital.  The  hospitals  in  some  instances  are  unfortunately  still 
to  be  found.  His  bouquets,  if  we  could  see  them  now,  would  be 
regarded  as  curiosities.  With  a  stick  in  the  middle  to  keep  tbem 
straight,  and  the  flowers  wound  on  as  tightly  as  they  could  be 
packed  together,  they  were  indeed  marvels  of  workmanship. 
About  the  only  designs  attempted,  besides  bouquets,  were  wreaths 
and  a  few  crosses.    These  were  fashioned  on  sticks  or  hoops. 
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His  customers  were  jast  as  simple  as  himself,  and  the  whole 
cat  flower  trade  of  Boston  probably  would  not  have  sufficed  tP 
keep  one  of  our  modern  flower  shops  going.  Most  of  us  can  re- 
member the  time  when  about  the  only  flowers  which  could  be 
bought  in  this  city  were  the  few  stiffly  made  bouquets  that  were 
brought  to  town  every  morning,  and  ofibred  for  sale  in  the  win- 
dows of  some  provision  dealer  or  druggist. 

What  a  contrast  with  the  condition  of  the  flower  business  of 
today !  There  are  plenty  of  men  engaged  in  it  who  in  general 
intelligence,  education  and  refinement,  are  the  equals  of  those  in 
any  other  line  of  trade.  It  is  rapidly  becoming  a  business  of  vast 
importance;  with  a  large  amount  of  money  invested,  with  its 
wholesale,  commission,  and  supply  dealers,  importers,  jobbers,  and 
retailers.  It  is  no  longer  in  the  experimental  stage,  and  cannot 
be  successfully  conducted  at  random  or  by  guesswork.  Competi- 
tion and  increased  investments  of  capital  have  brought  prices  down 
as  low  as  possible,  and  the  man  who  does  not  manage  his  business 
carefully  and  systematically  stands  but  a  poor  chance  to  succeed. 
Foresight,  energy,  and  brains  are  what  tell  in  the  flower  trade  of 
today ;  and  there  is  room  in  it  yet  for  more  men  who  are  blessed 
with  these  requisites.  The  man  who  raises  the  best  flowers  in 
the  market,  of  any  variety,  is  always  pretty  sure  of  good  sales  at 
good  prices.  With  such  perishable  articles,  which  cannot  be  pro- 
duced at  will,  there  will  always  occur  seasons  of  glut ;  and  at  such 
times  it  is  the  man  that  offers  the  inferior  stock  who  must  go  to 
the  wall  first. 

The  tendency  of  those  engaged  in  growing  fiowers  for  the  market 
nowadays  is  towards  specialties.  It  is  certainly  better  for  a  man 
to  grow  two  or  three  things  well  and  gain  a  reputation  for  those 
specialties,  than  to  produce  a  little  of  everything  indifferently. 
Most  rose  growers  now  limit  themselves  to  a  few  varieties,  which, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  they  regard  as  the  most  profitable ;  and 
the  best  success  is  attained  where  each  variety  has  a  separate 
house.  The  number  of  varieties  of  roses  which  may  be  consid- 
ered as  staple,  since  they  are  quoted  at  wholesale  in  most  of  the 
large  markets  in  this  country,  is  about  twenty-five,  as  follows : 
Bon  Silene,  Safrano,  Isabella  Sprunt,  Niphetos,  Ferle  des  Jardins, 
Sunset,  Papa  Gontier,  Souvenir  d'  une  Amie,  Mme.  Cousin,  Sou- 
venir de  Malmaison,  Mar^chal  Niel,  Cornelia  Cook,  William  Fran- 
cis Bennett,  Pierre  Guillot,  Bride,  Catharine  Mermet,  American 
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Beauty,  Gen.  Jacqueminot,  La  France,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Mme. 
Gabriel  Luizet,  Magna  Cbarta,  Anna  de  Diesbach,  and  Dake  of 
Connaught. 

Other  varieties  which  are  grown  for  the  market,  but  less  gener- 
ally, are  Douglas,  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  Yellow  Tea,  Royal  Teai 
Lamarque,  Reine  Marie  Henriette,  Climbing  Devoniensis,  Boale 
de  Neige,  and  an  assortment  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  which  are 
force<l  for  winter  consumption.  The  most  desirable  points  in  a 
market  rose  are  continuous  and  abundant  blooming,  long  stems 
bearing  single  buds,  and  robust  foliage,  with  fragrance,  dear 
color,  and  good  keeping  qualities  in  the  flower. 

Quite  a  large  proportion  of  the  roses  grown  about  Boston  are 
shipped  to  other  pointd  in  New  England,  Canada,  and  the  West. 
The  shipping  trade  has  grown  to  be  a  very  important  item,  and  is 
the  outlet  through  which  our  surplus  finds  its  way;  and  which 
keeps  prices  up  so  as  to  afford  a  fair  remuneration.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  year  there  are  more 
roses  grown  about  Boston  than  it  would  be  possible  to  consume 
here;  and  if  the  shipping  trade  were  to  cease  we  should  be 
swamped,  and  prices  would  at  once  fall  far  below  the  cost  of 
production,  bringing  ruin  to  many. 

The  popularity  of  the  rose  seems  not  to  diminish,  and  it  prob- 
ably will  not  as  long  as  the  demand  for  novelties  is  supplied 
by  new  varieties.  Every  year  brings  forth  fresh  candidates  for 
popular  favor,  most  of  them  from  the  other  side  of  the  water ;  but 
the  proportion  of  really  successful  ones  is  small  as  compared 
with  the  number  sent  out.  The  conditions  under  which  a  rose  is 
forced  for  market  in  this  country  are  so  different  from  those  under 
which  it  is  raised  and  grown  abroad  that  many  roses  of  European 
origin  whose  appearance  has  at  first  given  great  promise  have 
proved  utter  failures,  causing  much  financial  sorrow  to  those  who 
invested  in  them. 

The  Carnation  has  taken  a  fresh  hold  upon  popular  fancy  within 
two  or  three  years,  and  deservedly  so,  for  the  new  kinds  which 
have  been  introduced  recently  are  in  many  respects  great  improve- 
ments upon  the  old  varieties.  To  be  valuable  now,  a  carnation 
must  produce  its  flowers  on  single  stems,  so  that  they  can  be  cut 
long.  The  flowers  must  be  distinct  in  color,  large  and  full  in  form, 
and  not  inclined  to  burst  at  the  calyx. 

The  Violet  is  a  popular  flower  the  world  over.     The  only  variety 
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which  is  generally  salable  here  is  the  Mario  Loaise,  and  this  is 
subject  to  a  disease  which  has  baffled  the  most  experienced  violet 
growers  and  forced  many  to  give  ap  its  culture.  The  result  is  that 
those  whose  plants  have  escaped  the  scourge  have  reaped  a  profit* 
able  return  during  the  past  two  years.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  in 
Philadelphia  single  violets  are  the  most  popular,  while  here  they 
cannot  be  sold. 

After  roses,  carnations,  and  violets,  the  flowers  most  extensively 
grown  for  the  market  are  those  produced  from  bulbs  and  tubers, 
such  as  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Roman  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Daffodils, 
and  Lilies  of  several  kinds.  Dutch  Hyacinths,  which  were  so 
much  sought  after  formerly,  are  now  positively  unsalable. 

Who  would  have  believed  it  possible  a  few  years  ago  that  lilies 
of  tl^e  valley  could  be  produced  the  whole  3'ear  round  ?  Yet  it  is 
true  that  there  is  not  a  day  in  the  year  when  these  flowers  cannot 
be  supplied  in  quantity. 

Other  flowers  which  may  be  considered  as  staple,  being  regu- 
larly quoted  in  the  wholesale  market,  are  Narcissi  of  several  kinds, 
Freesias,  Bouvardias,  Mignonette,  Callas,  Camellias,  M3'osotis, 
Lilacs,  Pansies,  Smilax,  and  Ferns ;  also  some  kinds  whose  sale 
is  limited  to  certain  seasons,  such  as  Sweet  Peas,  Asters,  Chrysan* 
themums,  Gladioli,  etc. 

The  difference  between  the  varieties  called  for  here,  and  in  Eng- 
land, is  seen  by  consulling  the  prices  current  as  published  in  the 
English  periodicals.  There  we  see  quoted  Tea  Colored,  Red 
French,  and  Safrano  Roses,  with  Tropaeolums,  Primulas,  Poinset- 
tias,  Jasmine,  Gardenias,  Abutilons,  Corn-Flowers,  Pyrethrums, 
Pelargoniums,  etc.  80  much  for  fashion.  A  wholesale  dealer 
who  should  offer  that  list  as  his  stock  in  trade  would  starve  here. 

The  extent  of  the  cut  flower  and  kindred  industries  is  much 
greater  than  is  generally  imagined.  I  have  corresponded  with 
such  gentlemen  as  Peter  Henderson,  John  N.  May,  August 
Rolker  &  Sons,  W.  S.  Allen,  and  J.  C.  Vaughan,  with  a  view  of 
compiling  some  estimates  which  would  be  approximately  reliable ; 
but  the  figures  received  vary  so  much  that  it  is  difficult  to  arrive 
at  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  The  importation  of  liWy  of  the 
Valley  roots  amounts  to  several  millions  annually ;  the  growing  of 
these  roots  for  this  market  being  quite  an  industiy  abroad.  The 
consumption  of  cut  Tulips  alone  certainly  amounts  to  many  thou- 
saads  daily  during  the  winter  season,  and  the  number  of  Roman 
18 
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Hyacinths  grown  is  simply  enormous.  Cut  flowers  aoioanttng  at 
wholesale  prices  to  one  million  dollars  in  value  pass  through  the 
hands  of  commission  dealers  annually,  and  the  amount  sold  by 
growers  for  the  market  outside  of  the  commission  dealers  must  be 
as  large,  if  not  larger. 

From  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  dollars  is  invested  annually  in 
plants  of  new  varieties  of  roses.  Mr.  Thorpe  estimates  that  there 
are  six  hundred  and  thirty  acres  of  ground  covered  with  glass  in 
this  country,  about  one  half  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  growing  of 
plants  and  one  half  to  the  production  of  cut  flowers.  There  are 
probably  not  less  than  fifteen  thousand  individuals  engaged  in 
growing  plants  (for  sale  or  for  cut  flowers)  and  in  florists'  stores. 

Not  less  than  fifty  million  plants  are  sold  annually,  and  the  im- 
portation of  bulbs  and  plants  must  amount  to  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
half  a  million  dollars  in  value.  Tuberose  bulbs,  which  we  for- 
merly imported,  we  now  export  in  large  quantities ;  and  the  ex- 
portation of  Pampas  Grass  has  also  grown  to  he  quite  a  large 
business.  One  and  a  half  millions  of  plumes  is  probably  a  low 
estimate. 

But  these  figures  give  little  idea  of  the  amount  of  business  or 
number  of  people  directly  or  indirectly  dependent  upon  the  cut 
flower  trade.  Consider  the  material  used  in  constructing  green- 
houses, such  as  glass,  iron  pipe  and  flttings,  hot  water  boilers  and 
steam  apparatus ;  the  labor  employed  and  the  money  invested  in 
the  manufacture  of  plain  and  fancy  flower  pots,  rubber  hose,  fer- 
tilizers, insect  exterminators,  and  horticultural  tools  of  all  kinds ; 
also  the  capital  invested  and  thQ  number  of  people  employed  in 
the  making  of  ornamental  baskets ;  and  the  value  of  baskets  of 
foreign  manufacture,  of  wheat,  immortelles,  etc.,  which  are  im- 
ported annually.  One  estimate  places  the  value  of  coal  annually 
consumed  at  nearly  four  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Tons  of  iron 
are  made  into  wire  and  wire  designs  for  florists'  use ;  many  thou- 
sands of  pounds  of  tin-foil,  also  cords  of  wood  (in  the  form  of 
toothpicks  for  stemming  flowers,  and  of  plant  stakes) ,  are  items  of 
considerable  account;  while  the  rents  paid  for  stores  and  the 
money  paid  in  wages  to  help  of  both  sexes  must  amount  to  a  large 
sum.  Enormous  quantities  of  moss,  wild  ferns,  ground  pine, 
laurel  branches,  etc.,  are  gathered  in  the  woods  every  year,  this 
one  industry'  giving  continuous  employment  to  many  people  in  the 
country.     The  Boston  market  alone  consumes  annually  two  mil* 
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lion  wild  ferns,  two  thousand  barrels  of  moss,  four  to  five  tons 
of  ground  pine,  and  twenty  thousand  3'ards  of  laurel  festoons. 
These  figures  are  for  regular  florists'  demands,  and  do  not  take 
into  consideration  the  Christmas  trade  in  greens,  which  of  course 
is  very  large. 

We  must  not  forget  the  large  sums  spent  in  illustrated  cata- 
logues, many  of  which  are  really  works  of  art,  and  in  postage  paid 
on  the  same ;  nor  should  we  overlook  the  educating  influence  of 
the  illustrations  in  such  publications,  which  are  generall}'  true  to 
nature,  with  the  result  that  the  average  flower  painter  or  engraver 
of  today  knows  better  than  to  sketch  lilies  with  five  petals ;  and 
needs  not  be  told  that  lilies  of  the  valley  do  not  branch  or  that 
morning  glories  do  not  bear  tendrils.  The  general  knowledge  of 
varieties  in  flowers  and  of  their  habits  and  characteristics,  which  a 
florist  finds  nowadays  among  his  customers,  is  ver}'  gratifying  and 
is  significant,  showing  as  it  does  the  educating  influence  which  has 
been  at  work — a  result  which  is  due  largely  to  the  enterprise  and 
liberality  of  the  commercial  florists,  who  have  placed  the  choicest 
productions  of  nature's  handiwork  within  the  reach  of  everj'body, 
no  matter  how  poor. 

What  a  wealth  of  beauty  is  displayed  in  the  florists'  windows 
today !  The  old  stories  we  used  to  read  in  our  younger  days  of 
the  poor  city  children  who  had  never  seen  a  green  field,  a  rose,  or  a 
dandelion  are  no  longer  true.  The  situation  has  indeed  changed ; 
and  rose-buds,  violets,  sweet  peas,  and  daffodils  are  now  as  famil- 
iar to  the  eyes  of  the  children  of  the  street  as  they  ever  appeared 
to  the  most  fortunate  of  their  country  cousins. 

Is  it  surprising  that  horticultural  exhibitions,  pure  and  simple, 
appear  to  be  losing  ground  ?  The  time  when  people  would  crowd 
into  a  hall  and  gaze  with  open  mouthed  wonder  on  a  table  covered 
with  dishes  of  pears  and  radishes  and  apples,  or  rows  of  bottles 
filled  with  a  variety  of  flowers,  is  past  and  gone.  Commercial 
floriculture  gives  the  people  a  free  exhibition  every  day  throughout 
the  winter  in  the  florists'  windows  on  Tremont  street  such  as  in 
the  horticultural  exhibitions  of  a  few  years  ago  was  never  dreamed 
of.  The  same  is  true  of  fruit.  The  Italian  fruit-stands  on  our 
street  corners,  with  their  loads  of  strawberries  in  April  and  May, 
and  of  peaches  and  watermelons  in  July,  would  have  been  wor- 
thy of  an  admission  fee  twenty^-five  3'ears  ago.  Even  Orchids,  as 
rare  novelties,  have  seen  their  best  days.     The  commercial  flor- 
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ists  have  their  eyes  on  the  orchids  and  they  are  doomed.     Thej 
will  not  long  be  the  flower  of  the  few. 

Not  all  of  the  work  done  by  the  florists,  however,  has  been  in 
the  direction  of  art  or  good  taste.  We  have  seen  floral  desi^nSf 
so  called,  which  were  nothing  but  hideous  monstrosities ;  and  such 
things  have  given  the  critical  a  fair  foundation  for  wholesale  de- 
nunciation of  tbe  whole  business.  Flowers  have  been  made  to  do 
duty  in  the  manufacture  of  freight  cars,  chopping  blocks,  teapots, 
bedsteads,  shovels,  lambs  that  could  not  be  distinguished  from 
Berkshire  pigs,  doves  that  would  as  readily  pass  for  hens,  and  a 
host  of  other  abominations.  This  is  one  feature  of  the  progress 
of  commercial  floriculture  which  we  may  well  deplore.  Perhaps 
tfie  best  way  to  remedy  this  state  of  affairs  is  to  educate  the  pub- 
lic to  a  higher  appreciation  of  work  that  is  reall}'  artistic  ;  for  as 
long  as  people  will  demand  such  things  and  are  willing  to  pay  for 
them  of  course  the  florists  must  supply  them. 

But  floral  designs  need  not  be  monstrous  ;  and  many  even  that 
are  formal  can  be  made  beautiful  in  the  hands  of  a  tnie  artist. 
Here  is  the  opening  for  the  successful  floral  exhibition  of  tbe 
future.  At  the  recent  Orchid  Show  held  in  New  York,  the  most 
noticeable  feature  and  that  which  went  farthest  toward  making  it 
a  success  was  the  manner  in  which  the  grouping  was  done. 
Everything  was  arranged  with  an  eye  to  artistic  effect  so  that 
altogether  it  made  one  perfect  and  harmonious  whole.  Luxuriant 
banks  of  ferns  filled  the  shady  corners,  while  beautiful  pitcher 
plants  hung  above ;  orchids  which  grow  naturally  in  the  air  were 
attached  to  old  mossy  branches  overhead  ;  while  under  the  shade 
of  palms  and  tree  ferns  whole  colonies  of  Cypripediums  peeped 
forth  from  verdant  banks.  After  seeing  such  a  picture,  no  one 
would  think  of  going  back  to  the  old  style  of  exhibition  where 
each  contributor  sets  up  his  own  row,  and  the  result  is  a  lot  of 
loose  ends  and  detached  groups  without  harmony  or  system,  and 
what  might  otherwise  be  a  grand  and  beautiful  displaj'  is  com- 
pletely spoiled  for  lack  of  a  comprehensive  plan  and  a  master 
hand  to  carry  it  out. 

Within  the  past  three  years  a  remarkable  movement  has  been 
takipg  place  among  the  florists.  They  have  not  only  a  national 
society  which  is  already  a  magnificent  organization,  but  they  are 
uniting  in  different  cities  all  over  the  country  into  Florists'  Clubs, 
so-called.     What  is  the  cause  of  these   simultaneous  movements. 
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and  what  will  be  the  result?  I  th'mk  the  cause  is  principally  that 
the  commercial  florists  find  that  the  horticultural  and  agricultural 
societies  and  similar  organizations,  from  their  very  composition 
and  nature,  cannot  adequately  represent  or  serve  the  best  interests 
of  so  large  and  progressive  an  element.  The  gentleman  of  leisure 
with  his  few  dozen  of  pet  raspberry  bushes  will  carefully  pick  off 
a  couple  of  quarts  of  fruit  and  hie  him  to  the  city ;  occupying  his 
whole  Saturday  forenoon  with  arranging  them  in  a  dish  on  a  table 
and  watching  with  jealous  eyes  the  dish  of  his  neighbor  alongside. 
Another  will  buy  a  couple  of  baskets  of  verbenas  in  the  spring, 
take  them  home,  and  plant  them  in  his  little  front  garden,  and 
when  they  come  into  flower  he  too  will  start  for  the  city  with  his 
verbena  flowers,  which  he  will  stick  into  a  row  of  bottles,  and 
then  hang  around  to  see  whether  the  committee  will  not  recognize 
his  self-denial  by  placing  upon  his  exhibit  a  considerate  one  dollar 
gratuity.  But  commercial  florists  have  no  time  or  inclination  for 
such  trifling.  It  is  too  far  behind  the  times.  Regarding  essays 
and  discussions,  there  are  so  many  questions  that  are  all-important 
to  the  commercial  florist  of  the  year  1887  that  he  cannot  afford  to 
divide  the  time  with  the  market  gardener,  the  farmer,  and  the 
fruit  grower. 

When  this  Horticultural  Society  was  organized  floriculture  was 
but  a  babe  in  this  country.  There  was  nothing  to  be  made  from 
it  pecuniarily.  Its  members  had  but  little  in  the  way  of  precedent 
or  example  to  encourage  them  and  it  mattered  not  whether  they 
were  carpenters,  farmers,  or  dry  goods  dealers ;  they  were  wel- 
come so  long  as  they  thought  enough  of  horticulture  to  use 
their  money  and  their  efforts  for  the  good  cause.  All  honor  to 
them.  They  builded  better  than  they  knew  ;  and  what  more  can 
be  wished  for  the  new  organizations  than  that  at  the  close  of  an 
equal  period  of  time  they  may  be  able  to  point  to  a  record  of  use- 
fulness equal  to  that  which  is  the  pride  of  the  Massachusetts  Hor- 
ticultural Society.  If  it  had  not  been  for  this  and  kindred 
societies  commercial  floriculture  would  not  have  been  what  it  is 
today.  But,  as  the  child  when  grown  to  robust  stature  leaves  his 
father's  home  and  strikes  out  to  make  his  mark  in  the  world — as 
the  thriving  offshoot  from  the  potted  plant,  finding  its  quarters 
cramped,  must  be  taken  away  and  put  in  a  place  where  its  ambi- 
tious vigor  can  find  room  to  work,  so  the  commercial  florists,  as 
they  feel  their  strength  and  as  they  begin  to  know  their  needs, 
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Strike  out  for  themselves  in  order  that  they  may  devote  all  their 
time  and  their  best  energies  to  those  qoestions  which  most  concern 
their  own  welfare.  They  do  not  by  this  action  sever  the  ties  tliat 
bind  them  to  this  paternal  home.  They  will  be  seen  and  heard 
here,  and  you  will  find  them  all  the  better  sons  for  Laving  got 
away  from  their  leading  strings  and  proved  their  own  strength. 

They  are  now  taking  a  lesson  in  self-reliance  and  independeooe 
—  not  as  individuals,  but  as  a  body.  The  influence  which  can 
be  exerted  by  such  a  union  of  interests,  and  the  pressure  which 
can  be  brought  to  bear  wherever  and  whenever  it  is  necessaiy,  were 
shown  in  Congress  last  winter,  when  an  oppressive  bill  to  doable 
the  postage  on  seeds  was  withdrawn,  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of 
the  Society  of  American  Florists.  There  is  plenty  of  work  for 
them  that  has  not  yet  been  touched.  The  disgraceful  practice  of 
sending  out  goods  under  false  names,  which  has  flourished  in  so 
many  quaiiiers,  must  be  attacked  with  vigor  and  fought  relent- 
lessly until  this  stigma  is  removed  from  the  reputation  of  Ameri? 
can  dealers ;  and  the  travelling  impostors  who  have  been  going 
over  the  country  unmolested  for  years,  with  their  gaudy  pictures  of 
flowers  the  like  of  which  never  grew,  will  soon  flnd  the  place  too 
hot  for  them. 

The  florists  are  at  last  beginning  to  think  and  act  for  them- 
selves, and  substantial  benefits  cannot  fail  to  follow  for  tliem  and 
for  the  public.  It  has  been  a  long  struggle  for  them.  Hard  work 
all  day  and  often  all  night,  without  a  holidaj*  and  with  scarcely  a 
Sabbath  that  they  can  call  their  own  —  this  has  always  been,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  always  must  be  their  lot.  These  men  who  have 
reversed  the  seasons  and  have  turned  dreary  winter  into  a  long 
summer  day,  whose  vocation  is  to  make  the  home  brighter,  to  add 
to  the  beauty  and  Joy  of  the  bridal  festival,  to  cheer  up  the  sick 
room,  and  to  lessen  the  loneliness  and  desolation  of  the  funeral, 
have  come  up  from  very  humble  beginnings.  What  they  now 
have  has  been  well  earned ;  and  the  business  of  which  they  are 
today  proud  has  come  not  by  chance  or  good  fortune  but  is  the 
result  of  application,  perseverance,  and  patient  toil. 

Discussion. 

£dward  L.  Beard  said  that  he  was  very  glad  that  Mr.  Stewart 
had  so  well  set  off  the  fiorists'  view  of  floriculture,  and  he  deemed 
many  of  the  suggestions  made  worthy  of  consideration.     He  felt 
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that  our  own  Society  is  boand  sooner  or  later  to  recognize  in- 
telligently the  commercial  florist.  It  shoald  do  all  that  it  can  to 
encourage  his  interests;  it  should  do  more  than  it  haR  ever  yet 
done,  and  should  keep  pace  with  the  movement  which  has  pro- 
ceeded so  rapidly  of  late  years.  While  the  florists  are  essentially 
commercial  men  they  are  not  the  less  introducers  of  new  things, 
and  thereby  advancers  of  horticulture.  Our  Society  is  one  which 
can  afford  to  take  a  higher  view  of  this  subject  than  it  has  yet 
taken.  The  interests  which  control  it  and  the  florists'  associations 
have  much  in  common,  though  they  may  work  in  different  ways. 
The  recent  Orchid  Exhibition  in  New  York  was  an  enterprise  in- 
volving great  risks,  and  it  was  a  great  credit  to  the  florists  who 
managed  it  that  they  made  it  as  successful  as  they  did,  twenty-five 
thousand  people  having  attended  it,  paying  an  admission  fee  of 
fifty  cents  each.  No  comparison  can  justly  be  made  between  it 
and  our  own  exhibition,  but  it  shows  great  activity  and  energy. 
As  long  as  the  florists'  efforts  are  in  such  a  direction  as  that  horti- 
cultural societies  ought  to  encourage  them. 

Notice  was  given  that  on  the  next  Saturday  a  paper  would  be 
read  by  Francis  H.  Appleton,  on  the  '^  Embellishment  of  Grounds 
with  Trees  and  Shrubs." 


BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  March  19,  1887. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'clock, 
Vice-President  Benjamin  G.  Smith  in  the  chair. 

No  business  being  brought  before  the  meeting,  it  adjourned  to 
Saturday,  March  26. 

MEETING  FOR  DISCUSSION. 

The  Embellishment  of  Grounds  with  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

By  Fbakcis  H.  Appleton,  Feabody. 

Most  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  listen  to  my  brief  words 
today  have  probably  long  since  made  up  their  minds  as  to  how 
their  own  grounds  should  be  laid  out,   and  have  them  already 
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well  embellished  with  trees  and  shrobs  as  well  as  flowers  and 
climbing  plants.  There  are,  however,  many  other  people  whom 
our  Traksaciions  will  reach, —  there  are  still  more  whom  we  should 
like  to  have  them  reach  and  benefit, —  who  would  be  glad  to  learn 
the  best  methods  of  planning  and  planting  their  grounds,  and  how 
to  secure  or  raise  their  own  trees,  shrubs,  and  vines.  And  while 
we  steadily  strive  to  help  the  loyal  members  who  attend  cor 
meetings  and  otherwise  aid  in  doing  the  active  work  of  planning 
and  executing  for  the  Society,  it  is  the  non-attendants  and  non- 
members  who  most  need  to  be  interested  and  instructed  in  the  line 
of  horticultural  taste. 

With  this  view  I  desire  to  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  our 
Transactions  for  1887  can  be  made  practically  useful  towards 
promoting  an  increase  in  the  number  of  embellished  homes  in 
Massachusetts ;  and,  even  if  such  increase  cannot  always  be  in  the 
form  that  might  be  recommended  as  best  by  those  most  capable  of 
judging,  nevertheless  any  advance  in  this  direction  will  be  a  step- 
ping stone  to  a  more  general  introduction  of  the  best  methods, 
eventually. 

Would  that  more  of  those  living  in  suburban  homes,  in  villages 
and  on  farms,  could  be  persuaded  that  there  is  actual  value,  as 
well  as  pleasure,  to  be  gained  through  the  embellishment  and  pro- 
tection of  their  home  grounds  by  a  common  sense  planting  with 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  I  will  add  vines. 

Some  people  have  not  the  taste  and  inclination,  while  others 
have  perhaps  not  had  their  attention  sufficiently  awakened,  to 
Idealize  fully  the  benefits  of  the  course  proposed,  and  to  know  how 
easily  such  results  as  our  subject  suggests  can  be  accomplished. 
Consequently  the  advantages  must  be  shown,  and  persuasion 
brought  to  bear,  and  advice  given  as  to  how  the  trees  and  shrubs 
and  vines  can  be  secured,  and  what  varieties  it  is  best  to  select 

Where  the  advice  of  those  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  a 
.  study  of  this  subject,  as  have  many  of  those  who  are  here  today* 
can  be  secured  it  should  always  be  sought ;  and  consultation  of 
books,  such  as  we  have  in  this  excellent  library,   would  prove  in- 
structive in  this  as  well  as  in  all  other  horticultural  matters. 

Propagation  of  trees  and  shrubs  from  seeds  and  cuttings  is  the 
cheapest  way,  and  is  also  an  interesting  and  instructive  one ;  but 
it  is  at  the  same  time  a  slow  method  of  securing  a  supply  and 
would  seldom  prove  satisfactory  to  most  of  those  who  desire  to 
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embellish  their  groands.  They  would  probably  prefer  to  reap  the 
benefits  from  their  work  sooner  by  commencing  with  something 
that  could  be  more  quickly  recognized  as  a  tree  or  shrub,  than 
could  young  seedlings.  But  where  land  is  to  be  covered  with  trees 
for  forest  growth  seedlings  can  always  be  used  to  advantage. 

Toil,  either  mental  or  bodily,  requires  daily  rest ;  and  how  can 
the  toiler  be  better  refreshed  than  by  the  rest  to  be  acquired  amid 
tasteful  surroundings,  in  a  home  made  attractive  with  trees,  shrubs, 
vines,  and  the  landscape  views  and  effects  which  are  formed 
thereby. 

I  have  in  my  mind  many  farm  and  village  homesteads,  scattered 
throughout  this  and  neighboring  states,  which  could  be  made 
pleasanter,  more  interesting  to  their  owners,  and  consequently  of 
more  value,  by  the  mere  addition  of  a  few  trees  and  groups  of 
shrubbery. 

The  occupation  of  planning,  planting,  and  caring  for  such  simple 
embellishments  is  healthful  and  agreeable  on  estates  of  all  sizes ; 
and  where  the  treatment  of  large  estates  is  undertaken  upon  ex- 
tensive plans,  and  under  professional  management,  there  is  hardly 
a  limit  to  the  skill  that  may  be  shown  and  the  beauty  that  may  be 
developed. 

Perhaps  decoration  of  the  latter  class  scarcely  needs  stimulating, 
for  it  seems  to  be  almost  an  instinct  in  men  of  wealth  to  turn  their 
attention  to  subjects  connected  with  farming  or  horticulture  ;  but 
to  form,  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  now  indifferent  to  the  sub- 
ject, a  desire  for  and  appreciation  of  such  embellishment  seems  to 
be  the  best  means  to  promote  a  general  diffusion  of  this  benefit. 
By  all  means  let  everyone  cheerfully  do  his  part  in  this  interesting 
and  important  service. 

As  regards  expense,  the  work  proposed  can  all  be  accomplished 
cheaply  and  surely  —  provided  it  be  slowly  —  indeed  at  almost  the 
cost  of  one's  own  care  and  labor  ;  while  at  a  larger  but  still  mod- 
erate cost  and  with  the  advantage  of  experienced  advice  it  can  be 
secured  in  a  shorter  time. 

Before  attempting  to  state  a  few  general  principles  for  laying 
out  grounds,  let  us  briefly  consider  of  what  size  it  will  be  best  to 
secure  our  trees.  My  experience  has  resulted  in  a  belief  that  it  is 
best,  as  a  rule,  to  set  out  comparatively  small  trees, —  in  the  case 
of  evergreens  say  not  over  four  or  five  feet  high ;  and  to  use  a 
considerably  greater  number  than  will  eventually  be  needed,  in 
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order  that  they  may  give  mutual  protection  until  they  become  well 
established.  The  deciduous  trees — whose  branches  can  be 
trimmed  in,  so  as  always  to  bear  a  proper  proportion  to  the 
roots  —  might  be  set  out  from  six  to  eight  feet  high.  Shrubs 
are  best  with  ample  roots  and  small  tops  in  proportion  ;  this  rale 
will  also  apply  to  vines. 

I  think  it  is  generally  safest  to  apply  these  rules,  and  where  there 
is  any  question  as  to  the  size  of  a  tree  to  choose  the  smaller  size ; 
as  this  will  have  the  greater  chance  of  succeeding.  No  cast  iron 
rule  can  be  laid  down  which  will  apply  to  all  cases.  If  the  site 
for  planting  is  an  exposed  one  the  trees  should  be  small ;  but  if 
they  are  to  be  set  out  where  it  is  already  protected  by  existing 
woodland,  which  will  afford  shelter  to  the  new  trees,  there  will  be 
fewer  required  and  those  that  are  planted  can  safely  be  larger 
than  if  in  an  exposed  location.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  sizes  I  have  « 
named  represent  a  fair  average. 

In  setting  all  ornamental  trees  the  ground  should  be  thoroughly 
prepared  beforehand,  unless  seedlings  are  to  be  set,  when  a  slight 
spading  may  suffice.  To  prepare  thoroughly  for  trees  of  the  sizes 
I  have  suggested,  remembering  that  we  are  striving  for  good  success, 
it  is  best  to  dig  the  holes  about  four  feet  in  diameter  and  two  or 
more  feet  deep  ;  fill  them  with  good  loam,  and  for  deciduous  trees, 
shrubs,  and  vines  spade  in  some  good  manure. 

Every  man  who  plants  ought  to  do  so  intelligently,  and  should 
find  a  pleasure  in  personally  studying  his  own  requirements.  I 
would  advise  everyone  who  is  fond  of  trees  to  study  the  habits  of 
growth  of  a  few  deciduous  species  by  planting  the  seeds  in  three 
or  four  boxes,  after  the  method  suggested  by  Mr.  Dawson  in  his 
paper  in  our  Transactions  for  1885,*  which  is  quite  simple. 

Ornamental  planting  must  be  adapted  to  the  conformation  of  the 
land  and  the  uses  to  which  it  shall  be  put ;  therefore  everyone  who 
owns  a  homestead,  or  farm,  ought  to  have  a  good  plan  of  its  oat- 
lines,  on  which  may  be  shown  the  positions  of  woodlands,  pasture, 
tillage,  and  unproductive  land  ;  also  of  the  buildings,  roads,  and  or- 
namented grounds,  and  the  kitchen  garden.  The  watercourses  and 
the  differences  in  level  should  also  be  shown.  Such  a  plan  eontina- 
ously  kept,  with  revisions  from  time  to  time,  is  essential  to  the 
best  results. 

•Part  I.  page  168. 
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The  roads  and  buildings  should  be  located  with  reference  to 
conyenience,  but  where  the  conformation  of  the  ground  or  a  grove 
or  cluster  of  trees  makes  it  best  to  have  the  roads  and  paths  de- 
viate from  a  straight  line,  picturesqueness  is  gained  and  no  con- 
venience sacrificed.  It  is  often  possible,  by  planting  trees  or  other- 
wise creating  an  artificial  obstacle  as  a  reason  for  so  doing,  to  de- 
fect a  road  or  path  and  thus  gain  a  pleasing  effect,  without  an}' 
unreasonable  inconvenience  resulting;  thereby  increasing  the 
natural  beaut}^  of  the  grounds,  and  opening  vistas  which  add  to 
the  general  landscape  effect ;  and  forming  scenes  of  varied  grace 
which  no  artist's  brush  can  reproduce. 

I  shall  make  no  attempt  to  give  any  detailed  plans  for  planting 
individual  places  and  developing  what  nature  has  provided  in 
ever  varying  character  on  the  many  estates,  of  all  sizes,  which 
afford  opportunities  in  this  direction  ;  but  will  barely  mention  here 
a  few  leading  and  obvious  principles. 

Trees  should  be  so  planted  as  to  afford  protection  to  both  biped 
and  quadruped ;  and  especially  the  north  and  north-west  sides  of 
buildings  should  be  screened  from  cold  winds  by  belts  of  evergreens. 
These,  however,  should  be  not  nearer  than  thirty  or  forty  feet ; 
leaving  the  interval  as  a  precaution  against  woodland  fires.  A 
gravel  walk  or  road  around  any  building  is  an  additional  protection. 

The  beneficial  influences  afforded  by  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun 
should  be  allowed  to  reach  the  dwelling  apartments  of  all  living 
creatures,  in  house  or  in  barn,  in  summer  as  well  as  in  winter ;  and 
trees  should  not  be  so  placed  as  to  prevent  this  when  they  become 
large. 

Considering  trees  as  a  shelter,  the  evergreens  .would  seem  to  be 
the  best  protection  against  cold  and  wind,  while  deciduous  trees 
will  screen  us  from  heat ;  but,  used  in  combination,  both  join  in 
producing  the  best  ornamental  effects. 

I  would  that  we  might  further  encourage  individuals  to  find  in 
the  study  of  such  decoration  a  pleasant  pastime;  and  thus  to 
enjoy  advantages  that  lie  at  their  very  door  but  which  may 
otherwise  never  be  realized. 

The  study  and  practice  of  decorative  planting  has  a  value 
beyond  its  immediate  results,  since  by  cultivating  thoughts  about 
trees  it  stimulates  people  to  read  of  and  studj*  their  habits,  and 
thus  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  their  effects  upon  climate  and  vege- 
tation, on  water  sources,  and  in  mitigating  the  action  of  dangerous 
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winds  and  storms.  And  if,  as  there  is  reason  for  believing,  oar 
forests  are  being  sacrificed  so  that  the  welfare  of  parts  of  this 
country  is  endangered— either  as  regards  the  main  watercourses  on 
account  of  the  scarcity  of  water  for  a  large  part  of  the  year,  and 
freshets  or  floods  for  a  short  time  in  spring,  or  as  to  the  increasing 
lack  of  timber,  or  the  consequent  unfavorable  effect  on  the  climate — 
what  action  can  be  taken  to  prevent  it? 

In  France,  and  other  foreign  countries,  the  great  injury  caased 
by  the  too  extensive  cutting  of  forest  trees  has  been  pabliely 
recognized  ;  so  that,  as  I  understand,  it  has  been  deemed  necessary 
for  the  good  of  the  country  that  government  permission  shall  be 
obtained  before  any  woodland  can  be  reclaimed  for  tillage ;  and 
that  such  permission  shall  be  granted  only  upon  condition  that  an 
equal  acreage  sh'bll  be  planted  with  trees  as  an  equivalent. 

The  subject  of  forestry  is  of  course  entirely  distinct  from  that 
of  ornamental  planting  of  trees,  although  one  who  undertakes 
the  latter  is  most  likely  also  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the 
former.  There  is  evident  need  for  promoting  knowledge  of  this 
subject  among  our  citizens  ;  for  we  cannot  avoid  the  consequences  of 
our  mistakes.  As  a  means  of  instruction  our  own  Common  is  a 
treasure  to  our  citizens,  which  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated ; 
and  has  been  made  such  more  especially  b}'  those  who  caused 
many  of  the  trees  to  be  labelled  with  both  their  botanical  and 
popular  names;  which  has  undoubtedly  greatly  increased  the 
interest  in  the  subject  of  which  it  is  so  fine  an  illustration.  The 
number  of  species  and  varieties  of  trees  which  it  contains  is  oon- 
siderable. 

It  will  not  be  desirable  to  take  up  your  time  with  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  tlie  many  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  which  are  suitable 
for  use  in  embellishing  grounds.  What  is  chiefly  needed  where 
home  grounds  remain  unembellished,  or  partially  so,  is  to  endeavor 
to  make  the  owners  or  occupants  of  such  grounds  realize  the  ad- 
vantages of  forming  a  systematic  plan  —  serving  to  show  clearly 
how  they  might  embellish,  or  might  be  advised  and  persuaded 
to  embellish  their  grounds  and  roadsides  —  and  then  to  inspire 
them  to  accomplish  it  as  early  as  possible.  There  are  unfortu- 
nately many  people  who  have  the  opportunity  but  lack  the  neces- 
sary' incentive  to  ornament  their  grounds ;  in  whom  a  genuine  love 
of  the  natural  beauties  of  the  world  does  not  exists  or  is  not  devel- 
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oped  sufficiently  to  encourage  them  to  become  participants  in  this 
good  work. 

Too  many  omit  to  plant  trees,  who  could  perfectly  well  do  so, 
because  of  the  old  excuse  that  they  grow  so  slowly  and  will  not 
benefit  the  planter.  Such  a  man  should  recall  the  grateful  shade 
of  many  a  fine  tree,  planted  in  his  own  or  a  former  generation, 
which  he  has  been  privileged  to  enjoy.  Let  that,  combined  with 
many  a  charming  landscape  picture,  seen  through  a  frame  of  foli- 
age planted  b}'  another  —  perchance  an  ancestor — stimulate  him 
to  go  and  do  likewise.  Will  he  not  recognize  that,  as  he  reaps 
benefits  from  those  who  have  planted  before  him,  so  he  ought  in  his 
turn  to  plant  for  those  who  come  after? 

Several  old  works  upon  this  subject,  ss  well  as  later  ones,  have 
interested  me;  and  one  writer  in  1796,  who  was  well  acquainted, 
we  are  told,  with  still  earlier  writers  back  to  1664,  cautions  his 
readers  in  the  strongest  terms  against  a  '^  want  of  spirit"  in 
planting.  He  says  that  all  who  undertake  planting  must  have 
"  industry,  spirit,  and  perseverance  to  go  through  with  what  they 
undertake ;  and  we  recommend  to  such  as  are  possessed  of  these 
valuable  qualifications  to  begin  upon  a  small  scale,  and  to  let  their 
seminaries,  their  nurseries,  and  their  plantations  increase  with 
their  experience." 

He  further  says,  '•  While,  however,  we  caution  our  readers 
against  entering  immaturely  upon  the  business  of  planting,  we 
cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  the  pleasures  which  result  from 
it.  How  rational,  and  to  a  contemplative  mind  how  delightful,  to 
observe  the  operations  of  Nature;  —  to  trace  her  in  every  stage, 
from  the  seed  to  the  perfected  plant ;  and,  from  beneath  the  leaf 
stalk  of  this,  through  the  flower  bud,  the  flower,  and  the  seed-ves- 
sel, to  the  seed  again  !  Man  must  be  employed  ;  and  how  more 
agreeably  than  in  conversing  with  Nature,  and  in  seeing  the  works 
of  his  own  hands,  assisted  b}-  her,  rising  into  perfection — "  so  as 
to  grow  as  he  grows,  to  bear  him  company  and  afford  him  grateful 
shade  when  he  shall  most  need  it  in  advancing  years,  and  when 
life  is  ended  to  be  left  behind  as  a  most  beautiful  memorial. 

The  reputation  of  this  Society  is  familiar  to  horticulturists  gen- 
erally throughout  the  United  States,  and  its  name  is  also  known 
abroad.  The  esteem  in  which  it  is  held  as  an  educator  is  now 
great,  but  must  largely  increase  as  each  new  year  comes  around 
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in  turn,  and  the  opportunities  it  affords  become  yet  more  exten- 
sively known.  By  opening  our  balls  as  we  do  at  the  seasons  when 
plants  and  flowers,  vegetables,  and  fruits  are  in  their  best  condi- 
tion, we  afford  occasions  and  facilities  for  the  display  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  cultivators*  skill,  and  for  intelligent  study  and  appre- 
ciation of  them  by  the  public.  Our  Library  is  one  of  the  finest 
collections  of  horticultural  works  in  the  world  —  is  very  nearly  the 
best ;  and  it  is  the  privilege  of  any  student  in  horticulture  to  freely 
consult  its  shelves.  The  Society's  prizes  are  open  to  all  comers, 
and  its  readiness  to  benefit  is  only  limited  by  its  opportunities  or 
means  to  act  as  occasion  arises. 

Is  there  not  some  way  by  which  its  power  for  good  can  be  felt 
more  completely  throughout  this  State?  Some  way  of  encour- 
aging everywhere  a  local  horticultural  interest,  and  making  more 
widely  known  what  can  be  found  here  at  all  times ;  and  the  fact 
that  our  rooms  are  open  for  an  exchange  of  views  on  Saturdays? 
Such  an  increase  in  the  field  of  investigation  and  practice  in  hor- 
ticultural work  as  might  thus  be  established  in  our  comparatively 
small  and  compact  State  could  not  fail  of  good  results ;  while  it 
would  3'et  more  firmly  secure  to  Massachusetts  her  present  proud 
position  as  respects  educational  advantages. 

We  have  in  our  State  a  varied  surface,  with  a  generous  propor- 
tion of  rich  arable  soil,  and  other  that  is  better  suited  to  use  as 
pasturage  or  for  the  growth  of  trees.  In  our  climate,  where  the 
heat  of  summer  tends  so  powerfully  to  drj'  up  the  short  sweet 
grass  of  our  pasture  lands,  do  not  trees  shading  the  surface  of 
such  pastures  contribute  to  ward  off  the  effects  of  drought,  to 
sweeten  the  green  food  and  lengthen  its  supply  by  preserving 
moisture  longer  in  the  soil,  and  to  otherwise  enhance  the  comfort 
of  the  animals  grazing  under  the  shelter  of  their  branches? 

It  is  said  that  animals  must  be  kept  out  of  pastures  until  the 
trees  are  fully  established,  and  this  is  objected  to  as  impracticable 
on  the  score  of  economy ;  but  have  we  not  lands  which  appear  to 
be  deteriorating  gradually,  where  some  such  radical  means  are 
necessary  to  preserve  their  quality,  and  where,  later,  such  a  course 
may  greatly  enhance  their  value?  Again,  have  we  not  good 
trees  that  could  be  planted  in  pastures,  and  which  animals  would 
avoid,  but  which  would,  with  a  little  care  as  to  trimming  their 
limbs,  form  shelters  to  animals  as  well  as  to  the  ground,  thus  be- 
coming of  use  in  two  ways  at  once  ? 
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W  e  know  that  only  amongst  tree-covered  hills  and  fields  we  find 
the  soarces  of  perennial  springs,  and  that  these  are  fast  decreas- 
ing in  many  sections  of  our  State ;  and  we  all  recognize  their  use- 
fulness, and  admire  their  beauty  as  the  water  fiows  from  them  in 
gentle  streams,  winding  perchance  beneath  tall  trees,  or  between 
belts  of  shrubbery,  until  finally  united  with  the  larger  water- 
courses. Is  not  this  a  picture  of  Ornamental  Planting  such  as  is 
by  no  means  an  impossibilit}' ? 

As  to  the  profit  to  be  derived  from  planting  with  forest  trees  for 
commercial  purposes,  we  should  not  base  our  calculation  upon  the 
prices  of  today,  but  upon  the  probable  prices  in  the  future  when 
the  crop  will  become  marketable ;  at  which  time,  to  all  appearance, 
there  will  be  a  much  greater  scarcity  of  forest  products  than  now. 
It  has  been  said  that  land  which  can  be  bought  for  a  few  dollars  an 
acre  is  the  onl}'  laud  where  it  is  warrantable,  in  a  commercial  view, 
to  plant  forest  trees ;  and  that  seems  to  be  an  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion which  the  advocates  of  forest  planting  in  Massachusetts  must 
meet.  But  by  embellishing  portions  of  our  land,  secured  when 
prices  are  low,  with  woods  intelligently  cared  for  during  a  period 
of  years,  can  we  not  have,  in  a  reasonably  short  time,  orna- 
mental forests  in  the  neighborhood  of  large  cities,  and  near  our 
towns,  where  the  citizens  can  find  agreeable  resting  places  in  their 
spare  hours;  with  drives  and  walks  well  sheltered  with  foliage 
during  the  season  when  the  days  are  longest,  and  the  hours  for 
pastime,  and  without  business  occupation,  are  most  numerous? 
Often  lands  that  are  partially  planted  by  nature  can  be  secured, 
on  which  the  existing  growths  ma}'  be  guided,  while  new  orna- 
mental trees  are  added  —  these  being  so  planted  as  to  secure  that 
improved  effect  and  enhanced  beauty  which  a  wise  mixing  of  dif- 
ferent varieties  must  create. 

No  better  bequest  can  the  present  generation  leave  to  the  next 
than  well  planted  city  and  town  grounds.  It  must  be  the  best 
appearing  towns,  as  well  as  the  towns  that  can  show  the  best 
financial  management,  that  will  take  the  lead  in  the  future ;  and 
a  combination  of  these  two  good  points  will  decide  for  the  citizen 
where  he  shall  make  his  home. 

By  showing  the  comparative  ease  with  which  tree  planting  can 
be  done  we  may  hope  to  promote  such  results ;  but  in  this,  as  in 
all  such  work,  we  shall  find  that  our  efficiencj'  as  a  Societ}*  de- 
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pends  largely  upon  our  accommodations  for  satisfactorily  display- 
ing exhibits  which  may  be  made  here,  and  the  convenience  with 
which  our  library  can  be  consulted,  and  moreover  ease  in  plac- 
ing our  exhibits  and  also  good  light  in  which  to  examine  them  are 
important  requisites  ;  consequently  we  require  such  hails  and  rooms 
as  will  best  and  most  conveniently  serve  these  various  purposes. 
Thus,  a  hall  on  the  ground  floor  and  with  ample  windows,  a  library 
with  good  light  and  sufficient  shelving,  and  in  whioh  quiet  can  be 
secured,  and  committee-rooms  such  as  to  allow  the  quiet  consid- 
eration of  questions  of  awards  and  management,  are  essentials. 
With  such  facilities  the  good  work  which  h  is  always  been  done 
here  can  be  largely  increased.  It  seems  to  be  only  a  question  of 
short  time  what  shall  be  done  to  improve  the  present  accommo- 
dations. 

How  can  we  further  aid  in  bringing  about  the  general  home 
embellishment  of  which  we  have  spoken  ?  It  must  be  chiefly  by 
increasing  and  promoting  a  love  for  the  beautiful,  and  by  foster- 
ing a  desire  to  understand  the  process  of  formation  and  growth 
of  our  fine  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  and  plants,  that  we  may  hope  to 
materially  increase  the  number  of  embellished  homes  in  Massachu- 
setts. 

Again,  by  encouraging  the  judicious  decorating  and  planting 
of  all  school-yard  borders  (allowing  ample  play  ground),  and  of 
grounds  about  all  postoffices,  railway  stations,  city  and  town  halls, 
and  all  public  buildings,  where  any  decoration  in  this  line  is  pos- 
sible, we  should  be  taking  a  foundation  step  towards  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  desirable  end.  Consider  the  number  of  ejes 
that  would  then  see  iind  minds  that  would  be  led  to  think  of  the 
advantages  of  embellishing  grounds  ;  and  consider  the  large  pro- 
poition  of  persons  who  would  sooner  or  later  attempt  to  adapt  to 
their  own  homes  the  suggested  ideas. 

The  Transactions  of  our  Societ}^  for  this  season  will  contain 
valuable  papers  already  presented ;  one  relating  to  ^^  Trees  and 
Shrubs,"  by  Mr.  Levi  W.  Russell,  and  another  on  "  Ornamental 
Climbing  Plants,"  by  Mr.  John  G.  Barker.  In  addition,  I  would 
again  call  attention  to  Mr.  Jackson  Dawson's  essay  on  the  ^^  Prop- 
agation of  Trees  and  Shrubs  from  Seed,"  in  our  Transactions  for 
1885.*     We  hope  also  that  gentlemen  present  will  add  the  names 

*  Part  I,  pages  146-164. 
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and  descriptioDs  of  desirable  shrubs  in  the  coarse  of  today's 
discussion.  Id  view  of  all  this  information,  there  would  seem  no 
excuse  for  not  knowing  with  what  to  embellish  one's  home  grounds ; 
at  least  wherever  our  publications  shall  reach. 

I  close  with  the  following  list  and  brief  descriptions  of  what 
Beem  to  me  the  most  desirable  trees  for  planting  in  MassachusettSi 
either  for  embellishment  or  for  their  utility  as  timber. 

Acer  aaccharinum :  Sugar  Maple.  —  Good  as  a  forest  or  as  an 
ornamental  tree  ;  will  do  well  on  rocky  hill-sides,  when  once  estab- 
lished. 

Acer  dasycarpum:  White  Maple.  —  Naturally  growing  along 
river  banks,  but  seeming  to  grow  rapidly  in  almost  any  situation ; 
does  well  as  a  street  tree,  but  is  easily  broken  by  ice. 

Acer  plcUanoidea:  Norway  Maple.  —  A  round-headed  tree  of 
medium  size,  suitable  for  shade  or  ornament ;  might  be  used  in 
plantations. 

Acer  rubrum :  Bed  Maple.  — Will  grow  on  any  soil,  but  seldom 
makes  a  large  tree  unless  in  moist  ground. 

Ailanthua  glanduloaua:  Tree  of  Heaven. — Where  perfectly 
hardy  will  grow  on  almost  any  soil ;  wood  excellent  in  grain  for 
cabinet  making. 

Betula  lenta :  Black  or  Cherry  Birch.  —  Will  grow  on  the  poorest 
rocky  soils ;  good  for  ornamental  planting  and  also  for  fiiel. 

Betula  papyracea:  Paper  Birch. — One  of  the  most  orna- 
mental of  the  birches;  a  fine  tree  for  large  lawns  or  other 
plantations. 

Betula  alba:  English  White  Birch.  —  A  very  beautiful  orna- 
mental tree.  The  variety  popuUfolia,  or  American  White  Birch, 
will  grow  in  the  poorest  of  soils,  and  makes  good  iliel  if  cut  and 
kept  under  cover,  but  rots  if  wet. 

Betula  nigra:  Red  or  River  Birch.  —  Grows  naturally  in  low 
grounds,  but  is  a  fine  ornamental  tree  in  any  good  loam ;  fine  for 
parks  or  plantations  i&long  streams. 

Betula  excelaa, — This  species  is  found  far  north,  and  in  the 
mountains  of  Western  Massachusetts ;  it  grows  on  seemingly  thin 
but  moist  soils ;  a  fine  tree  for  ornament  or  plantations. 

Carpinua  Caroliniana :  Hornbeam.  — A  small  tree ;  does  fairly 
well  on  sterile  soil. 
Caryaalha:  Shell-bark  Hickoi7. — Though  growing  in  almost 
41 
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all  situations,  does  best  in  deep  rich  loams ;  good  for  timber  or  for 
ornament,  and  fine  in  groups  in  a  park. 

Carya  sulcata :  Western  Shell-bark  Hickory.  —  Like  the  com- 
mon hickory  as  regards  choice  of  soil. 

Carya  porcina :  Pig-nut.  —  One  of  the  best  of  timber  tiees, 
useful  and  ornamental ;  slow-growing  on  poor  soils. 

Carya  amara:  Bitter-nut.  —  Very  rapid  growing  on  moist 
soils,  even  where  the  soil  is  thin ;  very  ornamental,  eiliier  in 
groups  or  single. 

Castanea  vulgaris  var.  Americana:  American  Chestnut. — 
Does  well  on  any  soil  that  is  well  drained,  either  for  timber  plan- 
tations, parks,  or  roadside  use. 

Castanea  pumila:  Chinquapin,  or  Sweet  Nut.  —  A  medium- 
sized  shrub  here ;  fine  as  an  undergrowth  or  on  the  edges  of  plan- 
tations, furnishing  good  food  for  game  and  also  good  for  man. 

Catalpa  speciosa,  —  Highly  prized  in  the  West  on  accoant  of 
its  rapid  growth,  and  its  durability ;  fine  also  as  an  omameDtal 
tree. 

Fagus  ferruginea :  American  Beech.  —  A  fine  tree  for  grouping 
in  parks  or  pleasure  grounds,  and  does  well  in  a  thin  soil  when 
once  established ;  good  for  fuel. 

Fagus  sylvatica :  English  Beech. —  Not  so  spreading  as  its  Amer- 
ican cousin,  but  nevertheless  a  good  tree  for  ornament. 

Oleditschia  triacanthos:  Three-therned  Acacia.  —  Rapid  grow- 
ing on  any  ordinary  land ;  of  fine  foliage ;  good  for  ornamental 
planting  or  hedges. 

Juglans  dnerea:  Butternut.  —  A  rapid  growing  tree  in  good 
soil,  valuable  as  timber  and  for  ornamental  planting ;  nuts  edible. 

Juglans  nigra:  Black  Walnut.  —  A  first  class  tree  for  orna- 
mental and  useful  work  ;  requires  to  be  planted  in  good  loam  while 
small. 

Magnolia  acumiTUita :  Cucumber  Tree.  —  A  fine  tree  for  lawns 
or  parks ;  neat  in  its  appearance ;  it  needs  a  deep  sandy  loam  to  do 
well. 

Platanus  occidentdlis :  Button  Ball  Tree.  —  A  fine  ornamental 
tree ;  thrives  fairly  on  medium  land,  bnt  requires  good  treaUnent 
to  make  it  grow  to  a  large  tree. 

Popvlus  alba:  Abele,  or  Silver-Leaved  Poplar. — A  rapid 
growing  tree ;  used  in  Great  Britain  for  fioors ;  is  easily  scoured 
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to  pure  whiteness,  does  not  take  fire  as  readily  as  other  woods, 
and  burns  very  slowly ;  is  also  good  for  paper  pulp. 

Populus  caneacens^  Gray  Poplar,  and  P.  nigra^  Black  Poplar. — 
The  wood  of  Popvlus  nigra  is  much  used  abroad  for  packing  cases, 
especially  for  bottled  wines ;  the  knotty  trunks,  which  are  curi- 
ously mottled,  are  made  into  ladies*  work-boxes,  which  are  highly 
yalued  in  Germany  and  France. 

Cladrdstis  tinctoria:  Virgilia,  or  Yellow- wood.  —  A  beautiful 
tree  for  ornamental  plantations,  of  fine  spreading  habit,  and  beau- 
tiful in  bloom. 

Crataegus:  Thorn. — All  the  large  growing  species  form  fine 
fringes  along  the  borders  of  woodlands  or  parks ;  they  are  attract- 
ive both  in  fruit  and  flower. 

FrcLxinus  Americana:  White  Ash. — A  tree  of  the  first  order 
for  timber ;  makes  a  fine  road  tree,  but  late  coming  into  foliage ; 
to  grow  it  well  requires  a  good,  somewhat  moist,  soil. 

Fraodnvs  pvhescens :  Downy  Ash.  —  A  tree  that  will  do  on  higher 
grounds ;  but  it  does  not  make  so  large  a  tree  as  F.  Americana. 

Idriodendron  tvXipifera:  Tulip  Tree.  —  A  grand  ornamental 
tree ;  and  further  south  it  makes  a  fine  timber  tree  a  hundred  feet 
or  more  in  height. 

Prunu8  serotina :  Wild  Black  Cherry.  —  Makes  a  fine  timber  or 
ornamental  tree ;  the  wood  is  also  valuable  for  turning  and  for 
cabinet  making. 

Qaercua  rubra  (Red  Oak) ;  Q.  tinctoria  (Quercitron,  or  Black 
Oak)  ;  and  Q.  cocdnea  (Scarlet  Oak) . — All  these  do  well  on  light 
soils.  Though  not  as  valuable  as  the  White  Oak,  they  are  of  much 
more  rapid  growth.  Nothing  is  more  beautiful  than  Q.  cocdnea 
for  ornamental  planting,  and  its  autumn  coloring  far  exceeds  that 
of  most  of  the  other  oaks. 

Quercus  palustris :  Swamp  Spanish  or  Pin  Oak. — Though  nat- 
urally fond  of  moist  ground,  this  will  adapt  itself  to  almost  any 
situation.  It  is  a  tree  of  most  rapid  growth  and  beautitUl  form. 
Trees  planted  from  the  seed  box  on  a  hill-side  without  any  prepar- 
ation ten  years  ago  are  today  fine  specimens  ten  or  twelve  feet 
high,  of  beautiful  form.  This  would  make  a  most  excellent  street 
tree.  An  avenue  of  these  planted  at  Flushing,  Long  Island,  by 
Mr.  Samuel  B.  Parsons,  some  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago,  is 
the  finest  avenue  of  oaks  on  Long  Island. 

Robinia  Pseudojcacia :    Common   Locust,  or  False  Acacia. — 
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Flourishes  on  comparatively  thin  soils  ;  although  in  some  sections 
it  is  troubled  with  the  borer,  in  some  situations  it  does  well.  It  is 
of  very  rapid  growth  while  young,  and  would  make  a  good  narse 
tree  until  others  could  be  grown.     The  wood  is  very  durable. 

Tilia  Americana:  American  Linden,  or  Basswood.  —  A  mudi 
finer  tree  than  the  European  Linden,  and  although  it  loves  a  moist 
situation  it  makes  a  fine  tree  in  any  ordinarily  good  soil.  From 
the  bark  can  be  made  a  bast  equal  to  the  finest  Cuban,  which  is 
so  much  used  as  a  tying  material. 

Salixalba:  White  Willow. — Also  a  fine  tree;  will. do  well  in 
any  good  soil ;  is  readily  propagated  by  cuttings  of  any  size,  from 
six  inches  to  as  many  feet  in  length.  The  bark  is  rich  in  tannin, 
and  the  wood  makes  a  fine  charcoal,  excellent  for  gunpowder  and 
fine  crayons. 

Of  the  Pine  family,  nothing  is  so  well  adapted  to  the  worn-out 
soils  of  New  England  as  Piwus  Strobus^  the  White  Pine ;  and 
nothing  will  so  well  repay  in  a  few  years  the  labor  required  in 
planting  and  care.  Usually  it  will  make  a  good  sized  tree,  avail- 
able for  fuel  or  for  box  boards,  in  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
years.  It  is  easily  transplanted,  but  a  little  difficult  to  grow  from 
seed  by  amateurs.  There  are  many  farms  in  New  England  where 
there  are  groves  of  pines,  and  where  thousands  of  young  seedlings 
from  six  inches  to  a  foot  in  height  can  be  found.  If  a  few  thou- 
sands of  these  were  collected  each  year  and  planted  thickly  in 
nursery  rows  for  one  year,  all  that  were  going  to  die  would  do 
so  the  first  season.  The  following  season  they  could  be  trans- 
planted in  pasture  or  prepared  ground,  four  or  five  feet  apart 
each  way,  after  which  they  would  require  but  very  little  care  and 
would  soon  repay  the  planter  in  fine  groves  of  pines. 

After  one  or  two  years  a  few  quarts  of  acorns  might  be  dibbled 
in  amongst  the  pines  and  the  resulting  growth  would  serve  as  the 
nucleus  of  a  second  crop,  to  succeed  the  pines. 

Pinus  resinosa:  Red  Pine.  — Also  a  fine  tree  for  light  lands ;  of 
rapid  growth,  fine  as  an  ornamental  tree,  but  not  so  valuable  as 
the  White  Pine  for  timber. 

Pinus  rigida:  the  common  Pitch  Pine.  —  Valuable  in  places 
where  other  trees  will  not  grow,  such  as  along  the  coast  and  in 
other  exposed  situations.  In  such  places  it  will  act  as  a  shelter 
to  the  better  trees  that  may  be  planted  afterwards.  It  will  grow 
readily  from  seed  sown  broadcast  or  in  hills. 
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Larix  Europcea:  Scotch  or  European  Larch. — An  excel- 
lent tree  for  poor  lands,  and  can  be  obtained  from  Douglas,  of 
Waukegan,  Illinois,  at  a  few  dollars  per  thousand.  Plants  two 
years  old,  transplanted,  are  the  best  for  forest  culture. 

Abies  Canadensia:  Hemlock. — Valuable  on  hill-sides  haying 
an  eastern  or  northern  exposure,  and  near  water. 

Abies  balsamea :  Balsam  Fir.  —  Though  of  rapid  growth  on  or- 
dinary soils  and  a  fine  ornamental  plant,  it  is  not  long-lived ;  it  lives 
but  from  thirty  to  forty  years,  and  is  not  much  used  as  a  timber  tree. 

Pinus  sylvestris:  Scotch  Pine. — The  same  may  be  said  of 
this  as  of  the  preceding.  Although  of  rapid  growth,  twenty-five 
to  thirty  years  is  about  all  it  will  last  on  our  thin  soils  and  in  our 
dry  climate,  though  it  is  excellent  as  a  nurse  or  shelter  tree. 

Ficea  alba:  the  common  White  Spruce. — Nothing  is  better  than 
this  for  wind-breaks,  shelter,  or  ornament.  It  is  much  hardier 
than  the  Norway  Spruce,  and  should  be  planted  in  preference  to 
that  tree,  though  the  Norway  makes  a  fine  tree  in  a  sheltered, 
moist  situation. 

Of  Elms,  the  American,  or  English,  or  Dutch  will  grow  in  any 
situation  and  make  good-sized  trees.  To  have  them  in  perfection 
they  need  a  good  generous  soil  with  considerable  moisture. 

All  the  Willows  and  Poplars  can  be  propagated  with  the  great- 
est ease  by  cuttings  six  inches  or  more  in  length ;  any  boy  can 
grow  them.  Planted  six  or  eight  inches  apart  in  nursery  rows  in 
early  spring,  they  will  at  the  end  of  the  first  season  be  fit  for  plant- 
ing in  the  field. 

All  the  Oaks,  Hickories,  Chestnuts,  and  Walnuts  can  be  started 
from  seed  in  shallow  boxes,  and  transplanted  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year  in  nursery  rows  or  where  they  are  to  remain. 

The  Birches  should  be  sown  on  well  prepared  beds,  patted  down 
with  the  back  of  the  spade  or  pressed  with  a  light  roller,  and  cov- 
ered with  a  light  mulching  of  hay  until  the  plants  appear,  when 
the  covering  should  be  gradually  removed.  These  seeds  can 
scarcely  be  covered  with  loam  if  success  is  desired.  Such  seeds 
as  those  of  the  Leguminosse  should  be  well  soaked  for  twenty-four 
hours  or  more  before  sowing. 

Full  directions  for  seed-sowing  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Dawson's 
paper,  which  has  been  before  referred  to. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Appleton's  essay,  the  following  paper 
was  read  by  the  author. 
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« 

Ornamental  Shrubs. 
By  William  C.  Stboko,  Newton  Highlands. 

I  have  been  requested  to  add  a  few  suggestions  in  regard  to  the 
use  of  Shrubs ;  which  include  a  class  of  plants  occupying  an  inter- 
mediate position,  in  point  of  size,  between  the  trees  and  the  herbs 
of  the  field. 

When  we  consider  the  vast  range  of  material  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  extending  from  the  minutest  forms  of  microscopic  fun- 
gus-growth and  running  by  easy  gradations  up  to  the  towering 
heights  of  the  Sequoias,  which  lift  their  giant  heads  in  air  more 
than  a  hundred  feet  higher  than  the  topmost  stone  of  Bunker 
Hill  monument,  we  become  lost  in  wonder  and  admiration  of 
the  wisdom  and  the  goodness  of  Him  who  has  so  freely  displayed 
his  limitless  resources  in  the  works  of  his  hand.  What  infinite 
skill  in  the  vast  variety  in  form  and  size  and  diverse  fitness  for 
every  conceivable  requirement!  With  reverent  thankfulness 
should  we  seek  to  make  the  best  use  of  these  gifts  of  a  bountiful 
Creator. 

At  the  outset,  then,  we  shall  naturally  consider  the  special  ad- 
vantages of  Shrubs  in  respect  to  size. 

There  is  a  place  for  everj'thing  and  each  will  fit  in  its  own  place 
better  than  anything  else.  We  would  not  be  guilty  of  such  incon- 
gruity as  to  dwarf  a  humble  cottage  into  insignificance  at  the  foot 
of  some  mighty  monarch  of  the  woods.  However  much  we  may 
admire  the  noble  grandeur  of  the  forests,  their  heavy  shades  are 
not  fitting  places  for  the  abode  of  man.  Our  dwelling  places 
must  be  under  the  open  sky  where  we  can  get  the  benefit  of  clear 
air  and  warm  sunlight.  We  may  use  trees  for  protecting  our 
houses  from  the  too  fierce  glare  of  the  sun ;  we  may  line  our  streets 
with  trees  for  shade ;  we  may  plant  groups  for  landscape  efiect 
and  for  wind-breaks ;  but  there  is  a  limit  to  the  use  of  trees  in 
proximity  to  our  dwellings  which  becomes  the  more  apparent  as 
the  population  becomes  more  dense. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  we  find  the  greatest  usefulness  of  plants 
of  smaller  growth,  which  will  yield  wooded  effects  without  pro- 
ducing an  overshadowing  mass  of  foliage. 

We  can  readily  see  how  appropriate  for  the  homes  in  our  popu- 
lous towns  are  the  shrubs  and  trees  of  smaller  growth,  of  which 
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we  have  an  ample  variety.  Manj'  of  these  are  perfect  in  form 
and  striking  in  foliage,  giving  good  examples  of  trees  in  minia- 
ture. Others  are  better  in  groups,  or  extended  banks  which  may 
suggest  bird's-eye  forest  views.  But  a  principal  use  will  be  for 
belts  of  irregular  outline,  either  along  the  borders  of  our  lot  or  in 
other  positions  concealing  the  limits  of  the  place  and  creating  vis- 
tas which  may  transform  the  appearance  to  a  surprising  degree. 
An  impression  of  vigor  and  luxuriance  of  growth  may  be  pro- 
duced by  looking  down  upon  foliage,  which  is  wholly  lost  when 
trees  of  larger  growth  are  used. 

Again  we  are  to  consider  that  shrubs  will  give  us  immediate  re- 
sults. It  requires  but  a  year  or  two  to  bring  most  kinds  to  a  good 
degree  of  effectiveness.  We  do  not  have  to  wait  for  growth,  as 
in  the  care  of  trees,  for  they  will  at  once  add  to  the  beauty  of  the 
place.  They  are  easily  manageable  in  size,  are  inexpensive,  either 
to  propagate  or  to  purchase,  and  are  easily  transplanted.  And  if 
*  the  arrangements  and  combinations  shall  be  found  at  any  time  to 
be  unsatisfactory  it  will  be  perfectly  practicable  to  re-arrange. 

The  inflorescence  of  shrubs  is,  as  a  rule,  conspicuous  to  a 
marked  degree.  There  are  a  few  of  our  hardy  trees  that  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  showy  flowers,  notable  among  which  are  the 
Magnolias,  Virgilia,  Gatalpa,  and  Laburnum.  But  nearl^*^  all  of 
our  shrubs  are  gay  and  attractive  in  their  flowers ;  and  these  are 
extended  in  some  varieties  throughout  the  entire  season.  Many 
are  prized  mainly  for  their  inflorescence,  like  Roses ;  or  like  the 
August  flowering  Hydrangeas,  or  the  Althaeas  in  September. 

And  we  have  marked  contrasts  in  foliage,  both  in  the  color  and 
the  form,  which  are  readily  available  to  produce  most  pleasing 
effects.  The  colors,  the  sizes,  and  the  habits  of  growth  are  so 
well  known  that  we  can  with  certainty  grade  the  combination  of 
groups  so  as  to  crown  the  outline  entirely  to  suit  our  purpose. 

Thus  we  recognize  in  shrubs  many  good  qualities  rendering 
them  peculiarly  suited  to  the  adornment  of  our  suburban  homes. 
With  such  material  it  is  surprising  how  easily  and  quickly  we  may 
change  the  boundaries  of  a  rectangular  lot  of  perfect  plainness 
and  stiffness  into  flowing  lines  of  grace  and  verdure. 

And  how  trifling  will  be  the  cost  in  comparison  with  that  of 
architectural  additions  which  may  seek  a  similar  purpose.  A 
very  few  dollars  judiciously  spent  in  planting  shrubs  will  give  a 
living  beauty  which  in  some  cases  may  transform  the  whole  char- 
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acter  of  a  place.  The  charm  of  country  life  should  consist,- to  a 
considerable  degree,  in  studying  the  capabilities  of  our  homes  for 
such  adornments. 

It  cannot  have  been  the  intent  of  your  Committee  that  I  she  aid, 
in  this  supplemental  paper,  give  a  full  list  of  the  many  varieties 
of  shrubs.  I  will  briefly  name  some  of  the  more  conspicuous  and 
desirable.  And  of  course  Roses  will  be  the  first  in  order,  by  rea- 
son of  the  distinguishing  excellence  of  their  flowers.  In  this 
respect  they  are  unapproached,  and  if  maintained  in  vigor  and 
perfect  health  their  foliage  is  also  attractive.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  the  varieties  of  the  Japanese  species  rugosa.  Unless  in- 
tending to  enter  the  lists  in  sharp  contests  for  prizes,  it  will  be 
wise  to  select  the  more  hardy  and  vigorous  varieties  and  omit 
many  prize  kinds  that  have  too  much  Tea  or  Bourbon  blood. 
The  lists  and  the  modes  of  culture  have  been  frequently  published 
in  our  Transactions. 

We  hesitate  to  name  a  worthy  follower  of  this  queen  of  flowers.  ' 
Perhaps  the  Rhododendron  may  take  that  rank  with  least  dissent. 
Its  fine  persistent  foliage  and  its  large  trusses  of  brilliant  flowers, 
in  great  variety  of  color,  are  exceptionally  gorgeous.  We  may 
be  inclined  to  say,  after  being  intoxicated  with  the  display  of 
some  large  and  varied  collection,  that  it  is  unequalled  for  land- 
scape effect.  Yet  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  these  results  are  not 
realized  in  general  culture ;  that  the  conditions  to  success  are  ab- 
solute and  that  there  are  many  localities  and  various  purposes  to 
which  the  character  of  the  foliage  and  the  habit  of  the  plant  are 
not  adapted.  There  is  also  a  liability  to  injury  from  the  winter 
exposure  which  detracts  from  their  usefulness  in  many  positions. 

Our  native  Kalmia  latifolia  can  boast  of  clearer,  brighter  ever- 
green foliage,  and  exquisitely  beautiful  flowers  which,  however, 
are  limited  in  range  of  color.  It  is  a  charming  shrub  when  in  its 
proper  place. 

The  varieties  of  Azalea  mollis,  of  recent  introduction,  will  prove 
to  be  a  great  addition  to  our  list  of  flowering  shrubs  if  they  are 
found  to  be  sufficiently  hardy.  At  the  Arnold  Arboretum  they 
have  withstood  the  winter  without  protection,  and  my  own  collec- 
tion has  passed  the  last  two  winters  without  injury.  In  some  other 
places  they  have  suffered.  Their  flowers  approach  the  brilliant 
Indian  type  in  substance  and  perfection  of  form,  though  as  yet 
they  are  more  limited  in  the  variety  of  colors. 
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I'woald  give  Viburnum  plicatum  a  promiDent  rank.  The  abun- 
dant globular  clusters  of  pure  white  flowers  are  more  delicate  than 
those  of  the  well-known  Snowball  and  the  plicated  foliage  is  much 
richer  and  handsomer.  The  habit  of  the  tree  is  also  better  and 
less  liable  to  disease. 

We  need  not  fear  to  introduce  our  common  little  Clethra  cUnifoUa 
into  the  very  best  society.  Its  sweet  modesty  will  always  have 
a  charm.  Its  foliage  is  attractive  and  the  delicious  fragrance  of 
its  numerous  spikes  of  flowers  in  late  summer  will  be  the  more 
prized  at  this  season  when  there  are  so  few  shrubs  in  bloom. 

What  a  contrast  there  is  in  the  immense  Hydrangea  grandiflora ; 
grand  indeed  for  simple  show  but  as  to  modest  merit  la3ing  no 
claim  to  our  regard.     Yet  it  has  great  value  for  August  effect. 

The  foliage  of  nearly  all  the  Spiraeas  is  well  adapted  for  group- 
ing and  for  borders.  Spircea  Thunbergiiy  being  low,  with  delicate 
leaves  and  flowering  very  early,  is  well  suited  for  the  outer 
rank.  The  prunifoUa^  the  ariasfolia^  and  the  lance-lcaved  varieties 
would  well  follow  and  be  crowned  with  the  stronger  sorbifoliay  or 
perhaps  better  still  with  the  upright  Josikea  lilac. 

The  Exochorda  is  worthy  of  a  place  by  itself  and  is  rather  too 
open  for  grouping. 

We  have  considerable  range  in  color  among  deciduous  shrubs 
and  are  able  to  make  many  pleasing  combinations  and  contrasts. 
The  Purple  Hazel  has  very  large  dark  rich  purple  leaves  and  is 
the  best  for  strong  effects  in  this  color. 

The  Purple  Berberry  has  a  softer  and  more  delicate  hue  which 
is  very  beautiful. 

The  Golden  variety  of  the  Black  Elder  gives  the  brightest  yel- 
low for  enlivening.  Its  effect  in  a  group  is  like  that  of  a  beam  of 
sunshine. 

The  Golden  Spircea,  if  kept  vigorous  and  well  cut  back,  is  also 
good  for  the  same  purpose. 

Buist's  Variegated  Althaea  is  the  most  distinct  and  constant  in 
its  marking  of  any  light  variegation. 

Two  new  varieties  of  the  red-twigged  Cornel,  Comtia  Siberica 
variegata  and  Comus  elegantissima^  are  exceedingly  beautiful  and 
effective  in  their  bright  and  varied  colors.  They  are  equally 
hardy  to  endure  the  heat  of  summer  and  the  cold  of  winter. 

Most  of  the  forms  of  the  Japan  Maple  (Acer  polymorphum)  are 
delicate  in  growth  and  suffer  more  or  less  under  the  full  glare  of 
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our  sun.  The  variety  atro-pui-pureum  has  been  the  most  vigoroos 
and  hardy  with  me ;  and  its  great  beauty  justifies  any  amount  of 
care  in  its  cultivation. 

Prunus  Pissardi  has  been  received  from  Persia  within  a  few 
3'ears  and  has  leaped  at  once  into  favor.  Unlike  the  purple  beech, 
the  dark  rich  color  of  the  leaves  and  the  young  shoots  in- 
creases in  brightness  until  after  heavy  frosts.  It  attains  the  size 
of  a  small  tree,  but  may  easily  be  kept  as  a  shrub  with  the  finest 
effect,  if  freely  cut  back  in  early  spring. 

The  Holly-leaved  Mahonia  (3f.  aquifolia)^  which  belongs  to 
the  Berberry  family,  is  one  of  our  finest  low  evergreen  shrabs. 
Its  broad,  very  diverse,  high-colored,  watered  foliage  is  pecoliarly 
attractive  even  throughout  the  winter,  if  somewhat  shaded  from 
the  sun.  And  its  clusters  of  bright  yellow  flowers  in  the  spring 
are  no  slight  addition  to  its  merit. 

The  umbrageous,  fern-like  effect  of  the  Cut-leaved  Sumac  (^Ehua 
laciniata)  is  admirable  either  in  a  grouping  or  a  single  tree.  Its 
colors  are  delicate  and  often  brilliant  in  autumn. 

I  have  already  exceeded  the  time  which  was  allotted  to  this  part 
of  your  subject.  With  my  limited  space  perhaps  it  would  have 
been  better  if  I  had  confined  myself  to  the  principles  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  planting  and  use  of  shrubs.  It  is  at  once  evident 
that  we  have  not  time  to  describe  or  even  to  name  the  many  vari- 
eties of  shrubs  which  have  their  individual  excellencies  and  peca- 
liarities  suited  to  our  varied  wants. 

No  fixed  list  or  rules  should  ever  be  given ;  a  broad  field  should  be 
open  for  constant  experiment.  To  a  considerable  degree  we  may 
change  the  combinations  of  our  shrubs  from  time  to  time  and  so  se- 
cure relief  from  the  fixed  character  of  our  buildings  and  also  the 
permanent  effect  of  our  trees.  Herein  will  consist  one  of  the 
charms  of  a  country  life,  that  we  shall  go  on  from  year  to  year 
adding,  varying,  and  improving  with  ever  increasing  zest  and  a 
sure  approach  to  the  highest  art.  And  we  may  rest  assured  that 
not  only  shall  we  succeed  in  beautifying  our  homes,  but  also,  and 
this  is  of  still  greater  importance,  we  shall  meanwhile  be  receiving 
an  influence  from  Nature's  silent  teachings  which  will  prove  to  be 
both  stimulating  and  ennobling. 
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Discussion. 

Rev.  A.  B.  Mazzey  said  that  he  had  from  childhood  felt  an  in- 
terest in  trees ;  his  grandfather's  home  was  nearly  surrounded  by 
them,  which  was  a  rare  thing  at  that  time.  He  was  surprised  to 
perceive  indifference  and  ignorance  on  the  part  of  many  other- 
wise intelligent  people  in  regard  to  tree  planting.  Superintendents 
of  city  streets  seem  uneasy  as  long  as  there  is  a  tree  that  can  be 
cut  down.  The  chestnut  tree  celebrated  bj-  Longfellow  stood  at 
a  point  in  a  street  where  it  obstructed  an  alderman's  view,  and 
so  it  had  to  come  away ;  and  after  that  the  poet  walked  on  an- 
other street.  Lovers  of  trees  have  had  t<>  entreat  city  authorities  to 
spare  fine  trees.  Boston  Common  is  now  well  planted  with  trees, 
which  have  been  skillf uly  set  in  good  soil ;  but  much  too  large 
a  proportion  of  them  are  of  one  kind,  the  Linden,  which  is  very 
beautiful  in  itself  but  not  to  be  planted  to  the  exclusion  of  others 
equally  beautiful.  Even  in  country  places,  where  we  should  ex- 
pect to  find  a  love  of  nature  and  an  appreciation  of  the  beautiful, 
people  are  very  careless  about  tree  planting,  and  when  they  at- 
tempt to  do  something  by  way  of  improvement  it  is  often  done  in 
so  unintelligent  a  way  as  to  be  useless. 

The  subject  is  important  under  another  aspect ;  forest  destruc- 
tion is  going  on  rapidly,  and  the  supply  of  lumber  is  diminishing. 
From  necessity  we  must  destroy  many  trees,  but  too  many  are 
wantonly  destroyed.  The  speaker  hoped  that  all  present  would 
use  their  influence  to  create  a  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  plant- 
ing and  preserving  trees.  All  have  influence  in  regard  to  planting 
trees  arpund  their  houses.  In  New  Hampshire  he  had  seen  trees 
neglected  by  farmers,  or  planted  so  as  to  cut  off  the  owner's 
prospect.  The  Sugar  Maple  might  be  planted  more  largely  to 
advantage. 

O.  B.  Hadwen  said  that  it  had  been  exceedingly  gratifying  to 
listen  to  the  two  papers  read  today,  treating  of  subjects  so  near 
the  heart  of  every  intelligent  farmer  and  horticulturist.  Mf. 
Strong's  list  of  shrubs  includes  the  best  kinds.  The  speaker's  resi- 
dence is  at  Worcester,  at  an  elevation  of  five  or  six  hundred  feet 
above  tide-water,  and  he  had  taken  much  pains  in  planting  trees, 
having  in  tlie  beginning  all  those  indigenous  to  that  part  of  the  State. 
He  had  since  added  others,  such  as  the  Magnolias,  Purple  Beech, 
and  Black  Walnut;   the  latter  when  swaying  in  the  wind  is  the 
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most  graceful  of  all  trees.  He  has  a  Cut-leaved  Birch  now 
twenty  feet  high.  The  Ginkgo  is  of  slow  growth  but  has  veiy 
curious  leaves.  He  has  planted  English  and  American  oaks  in 
variety ;  these  are  trees  which  we  never  tire  of,  and  some  of  the 
species  have  leaves  as  glossy  as  if  varnished.  He  has  some  of 
Nature's  planting  nearly  four  feet  in  diameter.  Last  winter  there 
were  two  most  severe  ice-storms  in  the  centre  of  the  State,  and  his 
trees  were  badly  broken  ;  some  a  foot  in  diameter  were  broken  off. 
Tiie  oaks  retain  their  leaves  in  the  winter,  and  these  were  covered 
with  ice,  adding  greatly  to  the  weight.  There  is  a  greater  leverage 
on  the  limbs  of  the  elms  than  in  most  trees ;  and  consequently 
these  suffered  most ;  the  White,  Silver,  and  Sugar  maples  suffered 
somewhat,  but  not  a  limb  of  a  Norway*  maple  was  broken.  This 
species  seems  to  adapt  itself  to  all  soils  and  situations ;  on  the 
margins  of  streets  where  the  soil  has  been  taken  off  and  the  Sugar 
maple  fails  the  Norway  will  find  support.  The  trees  form  round 
symmetrical  lieads. 

Mr.  Appleton  said  he  had  the  pleasure  a  short  time  before  to 
pass  a  week  in  Hingham,  where  there  are  many  fine  trees,  and 
called  on  Mr.  Edmund  Hersey  of  that  town  to  tell  about  them. 

Mr.  Hersey  said  that  the  Holly,  which  is  indigenous  in  Cohasseti 
near  Hingham,  is  very  beautiful,  but  difiScult  to  transplant.  It 
can  be  done,  however,  but  the  plants  must  be  small.  The  Hem- 
lock is  most  beautiful  and  stands  the  severest  winters,  retain- 
ing its  green ;  he  had  been  successful  in  transplanting  it.  The 
Red  Cedar  grows  so  close  to  the  ocean  as  to  be  covered  with  spray ; 
there  are  two  varieties ;  that  with  a  bluish  cast  should  be  dioaen 
for  planting.  For  evergreen  trees,  two  feet  high  or  less  is  large 
enough  to  transplant,  and  they  will  be  sure  to  live.  The  people 
of  Hingham  have  done  a  good  deal  in  ornamental  tree  planting, 
with  the  result  that  they  have  some  very  beautiful  trees  there; 
this  was  owing  to  earlj^  and  organized  effort.  He  has  perceived 
the  benefit  of  the  discussion  of  tree  planting  here,  but  when  riding 
out  he  often  sees  much  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  trees. 
He  once  saw  a  beautiful  pine  tree,  seventy-five  feet  high,  in  front 
of  a  cottage,  only  sixty  feet  from  it,  and  standing  by  it  was  a  man 
with  an  axe  in  his  hand  ;  he  had  cut  the  tree  three-quarters  down, 
and  it  was  the  only  tree  he  had  !  This  man  needed  to  be  educated. 
If  he  had  been  a  member  of  this  Society  and  attended  these  meet- 
ings he  would  not  have  cut  the  tree  down. 
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Joseph  H.  Woodford  said  that  the  subject  before  the  meeting 
T^as  a  most  important  one,  and  could  not  be  emphasized  too  much. 
He  had  noticed  the  pleasing  effect  of  tree  planting,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe.  When,  in  riding  over  the  country,  we  come 
to  a  place  devoid  of  trees  we  think  it  must  be  a  cheerless  place 
to  live  in,  but  when  we  come  to  another  where  trees  have  been 
skilfully  and  tastefully  planted  we  say  to  ourselves  that  this  is  the 
place  we  should  like  to  live  in.  It  is  now  in  our  power  more  than 
ever  before,  since  a  day  has  been  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  to  en- 
courage tree  planting.  He  hoped  that  the  approaching  Arbor 
Day  would  be  observed  far  and  wide ;  and  that  town  and  city  au- 
thorities would  spend  a  good  deal  of  mone}*^  to  give  a  stimulus  to 
the  observance  of  the  day,  interesting  the  children  in  the  work  of 
planting,  and  making  a  national  holiday  of  it.  It  would  be  the 
best  thing  they  could  do  for  our  country.  There  should  be  a 
village  improvement  society  in  every  village.  Every  child  who 
plants  a  tree  in  infancy  will  look  back  on  it  as  his  offspring. 
When  a  boy  he  brought  home  a  load  of  trees  from  the  forest  and 
planted  them  by  the  roadside,  and  some  of  them  are  now  two  feet 
in  diameter.  He  thought  the  Virgilia  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
trees ;  there  are  three  on  Mr.  John  C.  Chaffin's  lawn  in  Newton, 
fifty  feet  high,  which  in  their  season  are  literally  loaded  with 
flowers,  and  with  these  and  the  ten  thousand  roses  in  bloom  on 
the  same  grounds  the  air  is  filled  with  fragrance. 

Mr.  Strong  said  that  there  is  no  better  tree  than  the  Virgilia ; 
the  wood  is  very  brittle  but  it  does  not  suffer  so  much  from  break- 
ing as  other  trees.  In  his  observation  the  oak  has  suffered  most. 
The  Virgilia  is  more  upright  and  does  not  hold  ice  so  much ;  the 
inflorescence  is  exceedingly  beautiful.  He  wished  to  give  a 
caution  in  regard  to  the  hemlock ;  in  the  wind  it  is  one  of  the 
most  tender  trees  we  have.  It  is  not  a  tree  for  an  exposed  place, 
suffering  from  the  wind  far  more  than  the  Norway  Spruce.  The 
Blue  Spruce  is  more  hardy  than  the  Norway  and  more  beautiful 
when  young,  but  it  is  still  a  question  whether  it  will  be  more 
beautiful  in  age. 

Henry  Ross  confirmed  the  caution  given  by  Mr.  Strong  in  re- 
gard to  the  liability  of  the  hemlock  to  break  in  the  wind.  He 
was  surpri8ed.and  greatly  disappointed  when  he  found  it  so  tender, 
and  he  had  also  found  it  difficult  to  transplant.  He  would  not  recom- 
mend the  American  Chestnut ;  it  is  the  dirtiest  of  all  trees,  drop- 
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ping  first  its  flowers,  then  its  leaves,  and  then  its  burs.  Worst  of 
all  it  attracts  mischievoos  boys  —  not  maliciously  mischievoas  but 
knowing  no  more  than  he  did  when  a  boy.  The  White  Oak  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  lawn  trees,  but  objectionable  from  its  habit 
of  holding  its  old  leaves  until  the  last  of  May.  When  asked  how 
large  a  tree  to  plant  he  has  advised  to  put  one  dollar  into  the  tree 
and  two  dollars  into  the  preparation  of  the  ground  for  it ;  then  in 
five  years  you  will  have  a  tree  worth  looking  at.  Don't  reverse 
the  process  and  put  two  dollars  into  the  tree  and  only  one  into  the 
ground. 

Mr.  Ross  thought  the  selection  of  trees  by  Mr.  Appleton  and  that 
of  shrubs  by  Mr.  Strong  both  admirable.  The  Norway  Maple  is  a 
favorite  with  the  red  squirrels,  who  gnaw  o(f  the  bark  to  get  at 
the  sweet  sap,  as  they  do  with  the  rock  maples  also ;  and  this 
causes  the  branches  to  die.  Shrubs  are  of  great  value  in  small 
grounds ;  in  a  plat  of  only  a  quarter  or  half  an  acre  in  extent  yoa 
cannot  have  a  great  noble  tree,  but  you  can  have  shrubs. 

Mr.  Hersey  said  that  the  hemlock  is  very  difficult  to  transplant 
when  large,  but  seedlings  not  above  six  inches  high  are  trans- 
planted easily.     He  dug  up  trees  five  or  six  feet  high  and  set  them 
out  with  the  greatest  care  ten  years  ago,  and  they  have  not  got 
.  over  the  effect  of  the  transplanting  yet. 

William  D.  Fhilbrick  had  found  the  hemlock  very  unsatisfactory 
as  a  hedge  tree.  He  planted  two  hundred  very  beautif\il  ones, 
which  after  five  or  six  years  began  to  die  off,  one  or  two  at  a  time. 
He  considered  the  red  squirrel  a  nuisance  from  its  habit  of  de- 
stroying pears  by  the  bushel  to  eat  the  seeds,  and  of  robbing 
birds'  nests  in  June  of  the  eggs  and  young  birds.  One  squirrel 
will  take  off  a  peck  of  pears  in  fifteen  minutes. 

Mr.  Strong  said  that  the  hemlock  is  not  very  difficult  to  trans- 
plant when  two  or  three  feet  high.  The  roots  must  not  be  allowed 
to  get  dry.  Mr.  Philbrick's  trees  were  probably  too  crowded.  It 
is  a  magnificent  tree  in  a  sheltered  place,  but  it  will  not  endure 
high  winds. 

Mr.  Hadwen  said  that  more  than  thirty  years  ago  he  planted 
large  hemlock  trees  which  he  took  from  the  woods  with  balU  of 
earth,  and  they  are  now  fine  specimens,  forty  feet  high.  They  do 
not  like  dry  and  gravelly  soils,  and  are  killed  by  severe  autumn 
droughts.  He  thought  it  would  be  an  excellent  plan  for  park  com- 
missioners in  cities  and  the  selectmen  of  towns  to  give  trees  for 
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planting  on  Arbor  Day;  in  Worcester  the  park  commissioners 
gave  over  a  thousand  trees.  People  who  have  a  tree  given  them 
will  set  it  out  when  they  will  not  bay  one. 

The  Chairman  thought  the  hemlock  one  of  the  most  beautifnl 
of  all  the  conifers ;  he  has  two  or  three  which  he  would  not  part 
with  on  any  account.  He  has  not  succeeded  with  the  holly.  He 
thought  very  highly  of  Andromeda  floribunda  and  A.  speciosa  as 
early  flowering  shrubs.  He  was  very  much  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject under  discussion,  and  glad  to  do  something  to  promote  it, 
though  in  a  humble  way.  When  he  began  thirty  years  ago  his 
elms  were  fifteen  feet  high,  and  now  they  are  sixty,  and  his  ever- 
greens have  grown  proportionately.  He  has  in  his  trees  gray,  red, 
and  striped  squirrels ;  and  a  colony  of  crow  blackbirds,  besides 
other  birds,  all  of  which  he  encourages. 

Mr.  Appleton  said  that  there  is  in  his  neighborhood  a  bank 
about  six  hundred  feet  long  with  a  northerly  exposure,  on  which 
hemlocks  are  growing  thriftily  though  tlie  soil  is  quite  gravelly,  and 
this  fact  would  seem  to  be  an  argument  that  hemlocks  would  do 
well  in  such  locations  when  once  established. 

Mr.  Hersey  spoke  of  a  gentleman  who  found  one  side  of  his 
cornfield  eaten  very  badly ;  he  went  up  with  his  gun  and  killed 
one  red  squirrel,  and  on  opening  its  stomach  he  found  in  it  one 
kernel  of  corn  and  thirty  gray  cut-worms. 

The  announcement  for  the  next  Saturday  was  '^  Horticultural 
Reminiscences,"  by  Hon.  Daniel  Needham. 


BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  March  26,  1887. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'clock, 
the  President,  Hknrt  P.  Walcoti,  in  the  chair. 
No  business  being  brought  before  the  meeting,  it  was  dissolved. 
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MEETING  FOR  DISCUSSION. 
Horticultural  Reminiscences. 
By  Hon.  Danibl  Nbedhah,  Groton. 

Mr.  President^  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen  :  It  is  with  no  ordiDarj 
feeling  of  interest  that  I  stand  here  for  a  brief  time  to  address 
you  upon  a  subject  assigned  to  another  —  to  one  whose  very  name 
is  synonymous  with  the  growth,  progress,  and  development  of  hor- 
ticulture in  America.  The  lips  of  that  great  good  man  have  been 
sealed  by  death  ;  but  the  utterances  of  his  life  will  forever  remain 
to  bless  mankind.  It  is  a  compensating  reflection  that  althoagh 
the  physical  life  may  depart,  the  results  of  that  life,  like  the  flow 
of  the  river  which  has  its  head  waters  in  the  springs  of  the  dis- 
tant mountains,  may  yet  go  on  forever.  The  name  of  Marshall 
P.  Wilder  will  long  continue  a  recognized  name  in  every  depart- 
ment of  human  industry  based  upon  agricultural  development 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  and  his  patient  industry  and  care- 
ful studies  in  connection  with  plant  life  and  growth  will  continu- 
ally serve  to  encourage  the  young  and  aid  the  mature  worker,  in 
labors  promotive  of  the  interests  of  the  husbandman. 

It  was  in  my  early  student  life,  at  a  boardiog  school  in  the  city 
of  Providence,  that  I  took  my  first  lessons  in  horticulture.  At 
this  school  it  was  the  prescribed  duty  of  everj'  male  student  to 
cultivate  a  small  tract  of  land  ;  and  for  this  purpose  a  lot  of  about 
a  rod  square  was  assigned  him  ;  each  lot  bearing  a  distinguishing 
number.  The  student  was  furnished  with  sulfflcient  barn-yard 
manure  for  fertilizing  purposes,  and  was  expected  to  exercise  bis 
own  Judgment  in  its  use  and  application.  Student  labor  spaded 
the  ground  thus  assigned,  pulverized  the  soil,  worked  in  the  ma- 
nure, and  planted  the  seeds.  Every  student  exercised  his  own 
taste  and  judgment  in  the  selection  of  the  crop.  It  might  be 
flowers  —  it  might  be  vegetables  for  the  table  —  it  might  be 
bushes  for  the  production  of  small  fruits,  like  the  currant  or  other 
berries. 

It  was  expected  that  this  patch  should  be  thoroughly  tilled,  kept 
free  from  weeds,  and  turned  to  the  best  account  in  accordance  with 
the  knowledge,  skill,  and  industry  of  the  student.  Twice  a  month 
during  the  summer  season  there  was  inspection  by  the  gardener, 
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and  a  report  was  made  on  each  patch,  the  gardener  having  no 
knowledge  of  who  was  the  keeper,  and  reporting  solely  by  the 
number  of  the  lot.  In  the  season  of  harvest  the  steward  would 
buy  the  products  of  the  lot,  and  pay  for  them  at  the  regular  mar- 
ket price  —  so  much  a  dozen  for  radishes,  so  much  a  quart  for  ber- 
ries—  the  market  price  for  everything  produced ;  the  product  enter- 
ing into  the  table  supply  for  the  institution.  No  charge  was  made 
for  the  use  of  the  ground  or  the  manure.  Marks  of  merit,  or  de- 
merit, were  entered  against  the  name  of  the  student  whose  number 
was  reported  by  the  gardener  with  words  of  commendation  or 
complaint. 

The  inducement  to  till  this  bit  of  land  well  was  very  great.  The 
large  plot  of  ground  thus  laid  out  for  voluntary  student  work  was 
a  most  interesting  feature  of  the  school.  I  do  not  remember  the 
size  of  the  combined  lots,  but  I  do  remember  that  freedom  from 
weeds  and  general  good  culture  were  everywhere  apparent. 

There  were  two  stimulating  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  this 
student  work ;  first,  the  hope  of  securing  a  good  report  from  the 
gardener ;  second,  the  desire  to  realize  as  much  as  possible  IVom 
the  .sale  of  the  products.  No  particular  hours  were  set  apart  for 
this  labor.  Any  time  out  of  school  hours  might  be  taken,  at 
morning,  noon,  or  night ;  the  matter  being  left  entirely  optional 
with  the  student. 

The  great  gains  to  a  young  man  from  being  trained  in  such  work 
are  not  easily  computed.  He  is  started,  at  the  earliest  physical 
development,  in  the  study  of  great  practical  ideas.  He  is  made 
to  consider  the  character  of  soil ;  its  preparation ;  its  adaptation 
to  the.  different  sorts  of  vegetables  or  shrubs;  and  the  planting 
and  covering  of  the  seed.  He  gains  instruction  by  his  early  study 
of  the  product  of  the  planted  seed  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  weeds,  which  start  at  the  same  time  and  often  with  a  greater 
vigor;  by  his  daily  watching,  not  only  for  growth  and  against 
interference  by  the  weeds,  but  against  enemies  from  the  animal 
kingdom  that  creep  and  crawl  and  fly ;  by  his  preparation,  at 
maturity,  of  the  crop  for  market  so  as  to  present  it  to  the  stew- 
ard in  an  attractive  form ;  and  by  the  knowledge  acquired  of  the 
value  of  market  products  and  the  time  and  labor  necessary  for  their 
production;  and  he  is  benefited  most  of  all  by  the  health  and 
vigor  of  body  and  mind  imparted  by  the  work,  and  by  the  cul- 
tivation of  habits  of  industry,  and  the  turning  to  good  account 
15 
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many  hours  in  a  month  which  might  have  songht  in  vain  for  an 
equal  amount  of  valuable  manly  recreation  elsewhere. 

Consider  how  much  more  happily  adapted  to  the  development 
of  a  man,  and  to  qualify  him  for  a  contest  with  the  difficoltiea 
which  every  young  man  is  to  meet,  was  this  simple  training  than 
the  pastimes  now  popular  with  young  men  in  our  more  modem 
schools  and  seminaries  of  learning.  Here  was  the  work  of  the 
gymnasium,  the  boat  race,  the  base  ball  game,  all  combined  in  a  har- 
monious, useful,  natural,  and  attractive  form,  and  exempt  from 
the  peril  of  broken  limbs  which  attends  the  rivalries  of  the  gym- 
nasium ;  of  useless  straining  of  muscles  which  belongs  to  tnUnii^ 
for  boat  races ;  and  of  broken  noses,  fingers,  and  thumbs  which 
uniformly  attaches  to  contests  of  base  ball. 

From  the  gymnasium,  the  boat  race,  and  the  ball  game  there 
may  indeed  be  acquired  some  physical  training,  affording  partiai 
compensation  for  the  abnormal  risks  entered  into ;  but  in  the  cni- 
ture  of  that  little  patch  of  soil  there  was  always  gained  not  only 
the  delightful  vigor  which  comes  from  out-door  recreation,  hot  a 
mental  training  enabling  the  student  mind  in  after  years  to  grasp 
the  problem  of  life  —  already  more  than  half  solved  in  his  early 
work  upon  the  school  garden. 

It  goes  without  saying,  and  need  not  be  demonstrated  by  logic 
or  illustrated  by  figures  of  speech,  that  there  is  physical  energy 
enough  wasted  every  season  by  the-  students  of  Harvard  College 
to  carry  on  a  truck  garden  which  would  supply  very  largely  the 
vegetable  markets  of  the  city  of  Boston.  And  would  not  such 
productive  labor  be  better  for  the  students  in  preparing  them  phy- 
sically, mentally,  and  morally  for  the  great  work  which  all  schools 
and  universities  are  founded  to  carry  on? 

What  better  is  it  for  the  young  man  that  he  is  a  skilled  poller 
at  the  oar,  or  a  quick  catcher  of  a  ball  ?  The  answer  is  not  appar- 
ent. But  when  it  is  asked  what  better  is  it  for  the  young  man 
that  he  has  spaded  and  pulverized  the  soil,  mixed  the  fertilizer, 
planted  the  seed,  watched  the  early  shoot,  iought  with  great  hero- 
ism and  success  weeds  and  worms  and  insects,  produced  and  mar- 
keted a  crop  —  you  need  not  wait  to  frame  a  reply,  for  the  answer 
is  ready  at  your  tongue's  end  and  everybody  at  once  acknowl- 
edges its  truth. 

Not  that  I  would  confine  recreation  for  the  young  men  solely  to 
that  obtained  in  work.     With  us  at  the  school  there  were  hours 
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enongh  for  innocent  amusements  outside  of  tlie  time  required  for 
garden  service ;  and  marbles  and  foot-ball  games  and  old  fash- 
ioned bat  and  ball  were  enjoyed  with  all  the  more  relish  for  the 
practical  labor  expended  on  the  soil. 

The  most  lasting  and  permanent  of  all  recollections  are  those 
associated  with  the  land.  They  strengthen  with  increase  of  years, 
and  bring  back  to  old  age  bright  visions  of  the  native  hearth- 
stone. Manhood  struggles  through  mechanical  and  commercial 
pursuits,  that  it  may  spend  its  declining  years  upon  the  hill-sides 
and  meadows  where  cluster  the  memories  of  youth.  The  boy  who 
goes  out  from  the  farm  to  mechanical  and  commercial  industries 
looks  back  perhaps  indifferently  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood  to 
the  long  days  of  his  early  toil  on  the  land ;  but  his  love  of  the 
excitements  of  trade  abates,  as  age  advances  and  the  years  bring 
gray  hairs  and  baldness ;  and  as,  in  the  near  future,  he  sees  him- 
self again  owning  the  homestead  farm  and  surrounded  on  his 
broad  acres  by  his  sons  and  grandsons. 

Say  what  we  will,  the  ideals  of  life  are  infinitely  more  to  us  than 
the  realities.  The  ideals  have  made  civilization.  The  enthusiasts 
who  have  been  looked  upon  with  pity  have  laid  the  foundations 
upon  which  all  that  is  most  useful  in  natural  product  and 
artificial  life  has  been  created.  By  the  ideal  we  make  possible  the 
seemingly  impossible ;  or  rather  it  is  the  ideal  which  gives  birth 
and  existence  to  the  real.  The  ideal  develops  manhood  a  thou- 
sand fold  faster  than  the  cold  practical — and  this  same  practical, 
however  familiar  and  unimpressive  now,  was  once  itself  an  ideal. 

The  dreamers  have  made  the  fiowers,  whose  odors  and  beauties 
prove  the  poverty  of  language  when  we  attempt  to  put  in  words 
the  ecstacy  they  bring ;  they  have  made  the  fruits,  whose  delicious 
juices  invigorate  humanity,  and  lead,  through  the  means  of  the 
physical,  the  soul  and  mind  high  up  in  the  spiritual  and  intellec- 
tual spheres ;  they  have  made  the  vegetables,  which  have  multi- 
plied in  numbers  and  excellence  of  variety  until  the  garden  has 
become  the  best  source  of  health  and  vigor. 

No  man  sets  his  aim  so  high  as  the  one  who  takes  for  his  study 
the  soil  and  its  creations.  To  deal  with  natural  law  understand- 
ingly  requires  far  closer  study  tban  to  comprehend  the  mere  police 
regulations  which  society  and  communities  of  men  have  woven 
into  statute  law. 

Natural  law  is  infinite.     A  few  of  its  results  in  hybridization 
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have  been  observed  by  careAil  students,  bat  it  has  no  limits  ;  it  is 
on  and  on  and  on  —  and  the  most  patient  and  painstaking  ob- 
server, after  the  study  of  a  long  life,  finds  himself  just  entering 
upon  the  threshold  of  his  work.  Artificial  diversificotion  of  finut 
and  flower  may  possibly  be  of  modem  origin,  but  natural  hybridiza- 
tion has  been  at  work  since  the  earliest  development  of  plant  life. 

It  is  by  suggestions  such  as  occur  to  the  young  when  cultivating 
an  intimate  relation  with  the  v^etable  economy  that  great  poavi- 
bilities  are  generated —  not  only  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  bat 
throughout  the  world  of  matter.  The  primary  sqhool  and  the  co- 
operating higher  institutions  of  learning  can  never  lay  the  foand** 
tions  of  deep  research  in  any  other  way.  And  this  practical  stody 
of  the  soil  and  its  productions  should  not  be  limited  to  joung 
men — young  women  should  share  not  only  in  the  vigor  which 
such  practical  work  gives  to  the  body,  but  in  that  which  it  aflbrda 
to  the  mind.  Encouragement  to  strive  for  and  seek  the  onattain- 
ed  but  possible  is  no  less  valuable  in  developing  a  full  womanhood 
than  in  working  out  a  complete  manhood. 

Many  of  our  leading  educational  institutions  for  women  are  in 
advance  of  those  for  men,  inasmuch  as  they  insist  on  the  perform- 
ance of  certain  amounts  of  student  labor  in  practical  honaekeep- 
ing  —  making  bread,  cooking  meats,  washing  dishes,  and  other 
detail  work  —  such  as  is  required  in  the  domestic  economy.  This 
has  proved  a  most  attractive  feature  in  the  education  at  Vassar 
and  Wellesley,  and  at  other  great  leading  female  seminaries  in 
America.  This  might  with  great  propriety  and  success  be  supple- 
mented by  practical  horticulture,  educating  young  ladies  to  pro- 
duce their  own  flowers  as  well  as  to  arrange  bouquets. 

So  good  success  has  attended  the  practical  work  of  housekeep- 
ing as  an  educational  measure,  since  its  introduction  into  isome  of 
our  institutions,  that  young  and  middle  aged  women  who  have 
heretofore  failed  to  secure  the  benefit  either  of  home  or  school 
training  in  this  direction  have  patronized  and  are  now  patroniz- 
ing cooking  schools ;  which  moreover  are  largely  supported  by  well 
recognized  leaders  in  society  in  our  large  American  cities. 

In  a  time  when  the  value  and  necessity  of  this  practical  domes- 
tic education  is  almost  universally  acknowledged,  I  am  quite  aston- 
ished at  finding  a  communication,  published  this  present  month, 
\n  a  leading  religious  paper  in  the  city  of  Boston,  discouraging 
»ny  attempt  or  ambition  of  young  ladies  to  qualify  themselves  for 
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the  duties  of  housekeepers.  The  views  of  the  writer  are  ex- 
pressed in  a  three  column  article,  and  I  cannot  do  better  than  to 
quote  some  of  her  words,  from  which  it  will  be.seen  that  there  is 
quite  a  strong  opposing  sentiment  already  in  force,  tending  to 
destroy  this  good  work  which  our  leading  female  educational  insti- 
tutions have  inaugurated  with  so  much  success  and  to  such  popu- 
lar satisfaction. 

The  writer  addresses  herself  to  a  young  lady  who  is  about  to  be 
married  to  a  man  in  comfortable  circumstances,  and  she  says  : — 

'^  Have  nothing  but  what  your  servants  can  prepare,  and  expect 
them  to  prepare  it.  Put  up  no  Jellies  or  preserves  that  you  would 
have  to  make  yourself.  What  your  servants  can't  make,  and  you 
can't  afford  to  buy,  do  without.  So  I  will  give  you  a  few  facts  about 
three  young  ladies  of  mj^  acquaintance,  who  married  without 
knowing  a  single  thing  about  practical  housekeeping.  One  of 
them  was  musical,  and  one  was  artistic,  and  one  was  literarj' ;  and 
their  mothers  had  —  wisely  mind  you  —  spared  them  all  drudgery. 
Great,  however,  was  the  chorus  of  dismay  when  they  married. 

All  of  them  married  well,  just  as  you  are  going  to  marry  — 
into  circumstances  where  they  would  not  have  a  butler  or  a  lady's 
maid,  but  where  they  would  have  two  good  servants.  At  the  end 
of  three  years,  I  happened  to  meet  all  three  of  tbem  at  luncheon. 

*  Well,  my  dears,  and  how  have  3'ou  succeeded  in  housekeeping?' 

*  Beautifully  ! '  they  all  exclaimed.  '  But  how  did  you  learn  ? '  '  We 
haven't  learned,'  thc}^  exclaimed  together.  ^  We  don't  know  any- 
thing more  today,  than  we  did  the  day  we  were  married.  But  we 
haven't  had  a  bit  of  trouble.' 

'  Mother  told  me,'  explained  the  3*oung  musician,  ^  that  even  if 
I  did  have  good  servants  I  could  never  manage  them  in  the  world 
unless  they  saw  that  I  knew  how  to  do  things  and  could  correct 
them.  But,  dear  me  !  it  didn't  make  a  bit  of  difference.  If  Bridget 
brought  in  griddle-cakes  that  were  too  thick,  I  could  see  perfectly 
well  that  they  were  too  thick,  and  I  told  her  to  take  them  out  and 
thin  them  ;  and  it  did  not  in  the  least  matter  that  I  didn't  know 
whether  she  thinned  them  with  milk  or  water.' 

'  Enow  !'  exclaimed  the  young  artist.  '  Why,  I  not  only  didn't 
know,  but  I  made  a  point  of  not  knowing.  If  Bridget  came  to  me 
and  said,  "  If  yez  plaze  ma'am,  can  you  tell  me  how  to  cook  the 
cauliflower?  "  I  just  drew  myself  up  very  loftily,  and  said,  with  an 
air,  "  If  cook  a  cauliflower?    Certainly  not.    I  don't  know  how  to 
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cook.  I  am  an  artist.  Tou  are  the  cook."  And  it  worked  just 
like  every  other  law  of  supply  and  demand.  I  expected  her  to 
cook,  and  she  cooked.' 

Of  the  experience  of  the  literary  young  lady,  I  know  still 
more.  She  has  now  been  married  more  than  ten  years.  She  has 
given  every  order  for  every  meal,  kept  all  her  expenses,  kept  them 
rigidly,  too,  within  the  limit  fixed  by  her  husband  as  permissible, 
done  all  her  marketing,  and  knows  no  more  today  how  bread  is 
made  or  how  meat  should  look  to  be  tender  or  how  to  judge  a 
chicken  or  make  a  custard  pie  than  if  she  had  never  kept  a  house."' 

This  with  a  large  amount  of  other  matter  of  the  same  tenor,  in- 
tended expressly  to  influence  young  ladies  in  their  early  domestic 
education,  appeared  in  a  leading  religious  paper  of  this  city  with- 
out one  word  of  editorial  comment,  thus  reaching  the  public  with  the 
full  force  of  the  editorial  influence  of  the  paper. 

The  writer  of  the  article  has  announced  that  girls  are  all  to 
poarry  husbands  who  can  keep  two  servants.  She  gives  no  thought 
to  the  .consideration  that  fortunes  which  have  been  inherited  and 
have  furnished  the  basis  of  early  housekeeping  are  often  swept 
away  by  some  vicissitude  of  business  relations,  or  by  depreciation 
in  value  of  real  or  personal  property ;  that  a  young  man  who  starts 
out  well  to  do  in  this  world's  goods,  even  though  the  property 
has  been  accumulated  by  his  own  industry,  may,  by  the  fluctua- 
tions of  trade,  or  through  misplaced  confidence,  or  by  the  laws  of 
the  elements  over  which  he  has  no  control,  meet  with  reverses ; 
and  that  he  may  not  only  become  unable  to  keep  two  servants,  but 
he  may  be  driven  to  the  necessity  of  depending  solely  upon  his 
wife  for  all  the  domestic  household  labor. 

Nor  does  the  writer  of  the  article  quoted  take  into  consideration 
the  thousand  and  one  young  ladies  destined  to  marry  men  who 
will  be  unable  to  keep  any  servants  to  aid  in  the  domestic  woik. 
Yet  any  one  of  these  young  ladies  is  liable  to  read  that  article  and 
be  influenced  by  it,  and  to  have  her  ideas  of  her  later  life  more 
or  less  fashioned  under  its  influence.  Such  an  article  published 
by  an  eminently  respectable  religious  paper,  entering  thousands  of 
homes,  might  have  an  influence  as  extensively  pernicious  as  any 
of  the  hundreds  of  dime  novels  which  would  not  be  allowed  place 
in  the  family  library. 

To  teach  the  young  women  that  the  necessary  practical  labor  of 
the  household  is  so  uninviting  that  it  should  be  shunned  and  that 
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all  attempts  to  master  a  knowledge  of  it  should  be  avoided  is  to 
stlmolate  an  abnormal  desire  for  wealth,  which  in  a  large  propor- 
tion of  instances  woald  result  in  hopes  not  realized,  and  happiness 
not  secured. 

The  work  of  teaching  practical  housekeeping  has  been  well 
begun  in  our  female  seminaries ;  where  the  great  fact  is  wisely  in- 
culcated that  every  woman  as  well  as  man  has  work  to  perform ; 
and  that,  in  spite  of  diverse  home  conditions  or  other  human  re- 
lations, a  knowledge  of  that  work  may  become  essential  to  the 
happiness  not  only  of  one  woman  but  of  a  whole  family.  If  prac- 
tical horticulture  could  now  be  added  to  the  curriculum,  the  out- 
door recreation  which  would  result  would  add  vigor  to  the  body, 
fireshness  to  the  mind,  and  stability  to  the  health  of  the  graduates 
of  our  institutions  for  the  education  of  young  women. 

As  regards  the  institutions  established  for  the  education  of  our 
boys  and  young  men,  it  may  be  said  that  it  would  be  un- 
popular and  therefore  inexpedient  to  introduce  practical  horticul- 
ture into  them.  But  the  practice  of  horticulture  in  all  its  details 
by  boys  and  men  need  not  be  any  less  attractive,  surely,  than  the 
process  of  dish  washing  and  bread  making  and  sweeping  and 
dusting  to  young  ladies. 

Again  it  may  be  argued  that  the  larger  portion  of  our  young 
men  in  academies  and  colleges  are  from  the  country,  and  so  have 
had  a  practical  schooling  in  the  outlines  of  what  we  propose  they 
should  be  taught.  This  argument  cannot  be  sound,  for  it  equally 
applies  to  the  young  ladies  who  gather  at  Wellesley  and  Vassar. 
They  have  made  bread  and  washed  dishes  and  swept  the  floors 
and  dusted  the  furniture  in  their  own  rooms ;  nevertheless  it  is  an 
almost  universally  accepted  fact  that  this  radical  innovation  upon 
the  routine  of  the  school  has  been  attended  with  grand  results. 

This  work  of  the  domestic  household  and  of  horticulture  in  the 
schools  we  hope  and  believe  will  be  widely  extended  and  con- 
ducted in  a  systematic  way,  and  the  great  variety'  of  useful  results 
to  those  so  disciplined  will  never  be  exhausted  until  death. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  growing  dislike  to  all  physical 
labor  among  our  native  born  population.  Domestic  labor  has  no  sup- 
port from  the  novelist  among  his  female  heroines,  and  the  ploughboy 
long  since  ceased  to  be  taken  as  his  hero.  The  lady  with  waiting- 
maid  and  lackies  in  livery  and  the  adventurer  who  is  a  banker  or  . 
a  raiU*^ad  king  have  taken  the  places  of  the  heroines  and  heroes 
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of  a  hundred  years  ago.  NeTcrtbeless  if  we  expect  to  retain 
our  preeminence  as  Americans  we  must  create  and  cultivate  a 
taste  for  physical  labor  among  the  generations  which  succeed  us ; 
othei^wise  our  adopted  citizens  will  soon  rule  and  lead  the  land. 

All  men  have  an  instinctive  ambition  to  own  land ;  and  we  know 
moreover  that  from  some  mysterious  and  not  easily  defined  caoae 
ownership  of  the  soil  has  a  wonderful  influence  in  developing  good 
citizenship,  and  establishing  individual  influence  and  personality. 
Of  course  the  acquisition  of  land  must  be  through  the  accumula- 
tions of  industry,  unless  by  the  accident  of  inheritance ;  and  the 
chance  of  long  entailment  by  inheritance,  where  there  is  no  law  of 
primogeniture,  is  very  small. 

Our  citizens  of  Irish  birth  have  left  the  leasehold  lands  of  Ire- 
land, not  because  they  could  not  pay  the  mere  moiety  of  rental, 
but  because  they  want  the  pleasurable  satisfaction  of  absolute 
ownership.  So  they  have  come  to  America,  and  the  Bridgets 
have  gone  into  the  kitchens,  and  the  Patricks  have  gone  into  the 
field,  and  the  savings  banks  of  the  country  have  been  built  up  by 
their  deposits.  From  time  to  time  they  establish  marriage  unions, 
and  draw  on  the  savings  banks  and  buy  and  build  homes ;  and  in 
my  own  town,  where  in  1842  we  had  hardly  an  acre  of  land  owned 
by  a  son  of  Erin,  today  we  have  hundreds  of  acres  of  well  tilled 
land  and  scores  of  homes  owned  by  these  men  who  are  not 
ashamed  to  work  and  who  are  fast  becoming  the  owners  of  our 
soil. 

Unless  something  is  done  to  inspire  and  educate  the  rising  and 
future  generations  of  our  young  men  to  a  love  of  the  soil  and  its 
culture,  we  shall  see  the  sceptre  of  power  more  and  more  rapidly 
passing  from  the  hands  of  the  native  bom  and  native  bred  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  key  to  power  is  wealth,  the  key  to  wealth  is  agricultui-e, 
the  key  to  agriculture  is  knowledge  and  industry ;  and  if  the 
adopted  citizen  maintains  his  persistent  industry',  and  the  native 
born  finds  contentment  in  idleness,  the  future  of  the  Republic  can 
be  easil}'  read. 

Discussion. 

Rev.  A.  B.  Muzzey  was  called  on  by  the  President,  and  said  thai 
he  was  fully  in  accord  with  the  tone  of  the  paper  which  had  been 
read.     We  must  sooner  or  later  wake  up  to  the  importance  of  edu 
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eating  youth  in  habits  of  industry  and  a  knowledge  of  practical 
life.  He  had  been  surprised  to  see  the  feeling  of  young  men  in 
regard  to  manual  labor.  We  should  not  think  of  teaching  German 
to  a  person  going  to  reside  in  France,  nor  should  we  fill  the  heads 
of  children  with  things  that  they  can  never  make  use  of,  leaving 
them  ignorant  how  to  supply  the  common  wants  of  life.  He  hoped 
to  see  more  attention  given  to  industrial  education  and  hoped 
to  see  horticultural  labor  embodied  in  it.  There  is  no  greater  in- 
congruity than  in  training  young  men  or  women  to  imaginary  posi- 
tions which  few  of  them  will  ever  occupy.  The  training  of  our 
schools  is  excellent  so  far  as  the  intellect  is  concerned.  The 
speaker  mentioned  a  case  within  his  own  knowledge,  where  a 
young  woman  after  her  schooling  was  over  spent  her  time  in  read- 
ing novels  from  a  circulating  library,  until  she  married  a  rich  man, 
and  then  her  ignorance  compelled  her  to  ask  a  skilful  house-keeper 
how  to  take  care  of  her  home.  Her  marriage  was  a  sad  misfor- 
tune ;  her  life  was  spent  in  dissatisfaction  and  was  most  unhappy, 
for  her  resources  were  exhausted.  So  with  regard  to  young  men  ; 
he  had  seen  many  a  gay  young  man  whose  father  had  accumulated 
a  fortune,  but  who  had  never  been  trained  to  self-reliance,  un- 
happy for  want  of  occupation  for  mind  and  body,  It  is  wisely 
ordered  that  the  human  mind  cannot  be  happy  without  employ- 
ment. Young  men  join  clubs  because  they  feel  the  want  of  some- 
thing to  fill  their  empty  minds.  There  is  no  better  place  to  begin 
the  greatly  needed  change  in  education  than  in  our  schools.  The 
speaker  said  he  was  heartily  interested  in  our  industrial  schools. 
The  absence  of  editorial  comment  on  the  article  quoted  by  the 
essayist  from  a  religious  newspaper  was  in  effect  a  most  pernicious 
comment. 

Benjamin  P.  Ware  said  that  a  very  broad  subject  had  been 
opened.  The  essayist's  description  of  female  seminaries  reminded 
him  of  what  has  been  done  for  young  men  in  our  State  Agricul- 
tural College.  The  students  are  taught  agriculture  practically, 
and  inducements  are  offered  to  them  to  earn  money.  Poor  boys 
who  come  there  with  little  or  no  assistance  from  their  parents  can 
get  a  practical  education.  In  other  states  there  are  similar  colleges 
under  similar  management.  It  is  the  duty  not  only  of  our  people 
but  of  our  legislators,  to  provide  practical  education  for  our  young 
people.  The  scholars  in  our  schools  have  found  when  graduated 
that  they  knew  nothing  practical.    There  must  be  something  wrong 
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in  sach  an  education  as  that.  Oar  high  schools  gradaate  the  smu 
and  daughters  of  laboring  men,  and  then  the  question  with  then 
is,  What  next?  They  have  been  so  educated  as  to  look  for  some- 
thing very  different  from  manual  labor.  They  look  aboatfor  posi- 
lions ;  and  after  waiting  for  months  may  find  a  vacancy  to  teach. 
Boys  starting  in  life  are  educated  away  from  the  idea  of  labor. 
They  look  for  places  in  counting-rooms,  but  there  are  plenty  of 
rich  men's  sons  who  will  take  these  positions  for  fifty  dollars  a 
year,  and  others  are  forced  to  go  into  retail  stores  where  thej  get 
only  enough  to  pay  for  their  board  and  clothes.  The  educatioDiil 
conditions  here  are  revolutionized.  The  sj'stem  of  manufacturiii^ 
also  is  entirely  changed ;  years  ago  apprentices  were  wanted,  bat 
now  they  are  not.  Formely  one  man  made  a  shoe  complete,  now 
it  takes  thirty-five  men  to  make  one,  and  each  man  is  narrowed 
down  to  one  thirty-fifbb  of  a  shoemaker.  This  increased  facility 
of  manufacture  is  a  benefit  to  the  community,  but  you  cannot  get 
a  boy  into  a  manufactory  to  learn  a  trade.  He  knew  of  a  boy 
who  wanted  to  learn  the  machinist's  trade,  and  went  to  the  foreman 
of  a  machine  shop,  who  informed  him  that  they  did  not  take  appren« 
tices ;  and  it  became  a  question  how  he  should  get  the  training  he 
desired.  If  it  cannot  be  obtained  in  shops  we  must  have  schoola  to 
supply  it. 

William  C.  Strong  said  that  he  had  been  much  interested  in  Col. 
Needham's  paper,  though  it  was  quite  different  from  what  he  had 
anticipated.  The  system  of  garden  work  in  the  school  at  Plrovi* 
dence  as  pictured  by  the  essayist  was  admirable ;  he  did  not  fed 
quite  sure  that  we  had  made  advances  on  it  even  in  the  agricnltural 
colleges.  The  system  of  stimulating  the  industry  of  the  boys  was 
excellent. 

O.  B.  Hadwen  spoke  of  the  great  value  of  the  school  at  Provi- 
dence described  by  the  essayist,  where  he  also  was  educated. 
Though  only  eight  years  old  he  recollected  the  ploughing  of  Uie 
ground  before  the  spading,  which  was  all  done  by  the  boys. 
These  plots  presented  as  good  a  garden  as  could  be  found  any- 
where. He  planted  radishes  on  the  margin  of  his  plot,  and 
melons  inside ;  and  took  great  pride  in  them ;  flowers  were  also 
grown.  This  was  his  first  experience  in  horticulture,  and  ho 
worked  early  in  the  morning  and  at  the  recess  of  fifteen  minutes, 
watching  carefully  the  sprouting  of  the  seeds  and  the  progress  of 
the  plants.     Such  has  been  the  advance  of  horticulture  since  then 
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that  the  whole  wealth  of  the  coantry  fifty  years  ago  conld  not  have 
produced  such  an  exhibition  as  we  bad  in  oar  own  halls  this  week, 
and  it  was  mostly  the  contribution  of  those  who  cultivated  flowers 
for  the  love  of  them. 

Robert  Manning  related  a  reminiscence  of  a  gentleman  who 
came  into  one  of  the  dahlia  shows  of  this  Society  about  fifty  years 
ago,  when  the  culture  of  that  gorgeous  flower  was  carried  to  a 
greater  extent  than  now,  and  was  so  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the 
show  that,  though  his  time  was  almost  incessant!}*  occupied  with 
commercial  affairs,  and  though  he  possessed  only  a  few  square  feet 
of  garden  in  the  rear  of  his  city  dwelling,  he  determined  to  buy  a 
few  plants.  In  the  spring  he  carried  out  this  purpose  and  in 
autumn  he  was  repaid  by  a  brilliant  show  of  flowers.  Another 
year  the  number  was  increased  and  he  was  equally  successful. 
Delighted  to  flnd  himself  so  well  repaid  (unaware  that  his  success 
was  entirely  owing  to  the  love  which  spared  no  pains  for  the  wel- 
fare of  his  plants)  he  procured  the  newest  and  finest  sorts,  and 
another  season  not  only  became  a  competitor  for  the  prizes  but 
actually  carried  off  some  of  them. 

But  with  a  few  feet  of  land  already  over-filled  there  was  no 
room  for  further  additions  to  his  stock,  and  he  must  either  have 
more  land  or  fewer  plants ;  the  latter  he  could  not  do,  and  another 
hundred  feet,  worth  almost  as  many  acres  a  few  miles  from  the 
city,  was  added.  But  now  other  objects  attracted  his  attention. 
The  grand  displays  of  fruit  were  so  rich  and  inviting  that  he 
could  not  consent  to  be  merely  an  admirer  of  them.  So  the  cor- 
ners of  his  garden  were  filled  with  young  pear  trees,  which  flourished 
as  well  as  the  dahlias,  but  made  sad  inroads  on  their  territory.  As 
time  rolled  on  golden  fruit  hung  from  their  branches,  and  a  rich 
harvest  crowned  the  labors  of  the  cultivator  of  the  city  garden. 

This  zealous  cultivator  was  Josiah  Sticknet,  whose  name  is 
familiar  to  all  the  members  of  this  Society.  His  garden  then  was 
at  No.  116  Tremont  Street,  not  far  from  where  the  Society's  build- 
ing in  which  this  meeting  was  assembled  was  afterwards  erected. 
In  1844  Mr.  Stickney  purchased  the  estate  of  Madam  Hunt, 
occupying  an  elevation  on  the  left  bank  of  Charles  River,  in 
TVatertown,  where  the  mansion  forms  a  conspicuous  object  to  the 
view  of  travellers  by  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  Here  he  formed  terraces  on  the  river  bank, 
which  he  planted  with  pear  trees.    Other  plantations  of  pear  trees 
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were  also  made,  and  all  his  cultivation  was  done  in  the  most 
thorough  mauner,  a  pond  fortunatel}'  situated  supplying  facilities 
for  irrigation,  the  importance  of  which  was  not  then  as  well  an- 
derstood  as  now.* 

Mr.  Stickney  was  afterwards  elected  President  of  this  Society, 
and  by  establishing  a  fund  for  the  increase  of  the  library  became 
the  means  of  its  possessing  the  best  horticultural  library  in  this 
country  if  not  in  the  world.  Standing  in  the  midst  of  this  in- 
valuable collection  of  books,  we  might  say  of  him .  in  the  often 
quoted  words  inscribed  on  the  monument  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  —  ^*  If  you  seek  for  his  monument,  look 
about  you." 

The  speaker  added  that  frequently  as  he  looked  on  such  exhibi- 
tions of  the  Society  as  that  which  closed  the  previous  evening,  he 
had  wondered  whether  there  might  not  be  present  some  embryo 
cultivator,  imbibing  such  a  love  of  horticulture  as  that  which  pro- 
duced so  admirable  results  in  Mr.  Stickney's  case.  And  the  lesson 
he  would  draw  from  this  reminiscence  was  that  we  should  all 
strive  to  make  our  exhibitions  as  good  as  we  possibly  can,  in  order 
to  attract  those  who  may  be  thereby  led  to  become  skilfhl  culti- 
vators and  benefactors  to  the  Society  and  the  commuhity. 

President  Walcott,  alluding  to  the  unsuccessftil  effort  which  had 
been  made  to  obtain  a  site  on  the  Public  Garden  for  a  more  com- 
modious building  for  the  use  of  the  Society,  added  to  the  motive 
mentioned  by  the  preceding  speaker  for  making  our  exhibitions  as 
good  as  possible,  the  desire  to  inci'ease  public  interest  in  them,  and 
secure  the  favor  of  the  community  for  whatever  plan  might  be 
adopted  to  provide  more  spacious  halls  for  the  exhibitions  of  the 
Society. 

Mr.  Manning  thanked  the  President  for  supplementing  his  re- 
marks, and  desired  to  add  still  another  reason  why  every  one  of 
those  present  and  every  member  of  the  Society  should  do  all  in 
his  power  to  procure  enlarged  rooms  for  the  Society,  viz. :  that 
the  accommodations  for  the  library  for  which  we  are  so  largely  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Stickney's  liberality  are  now  so  extremely  inadequate, 
and  are  every  day  becoming  more  insufficient. 

Mr.  Had  wen,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Publication  and 
Discussion,  announced  that  this  would  be  the  last  of  the  series  of 
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meetings  for  the  present  season.  The  Committee  had  endeavored, 
and  he  hoped  not  without  success,  to  procure  such  papers  that  the 
tendency  of  the  meetings  would  be  to  elevate  horticulture ;  and  he 
believed  that,  when  published  complete  in  the  Transactions  (as 
they  had  already  been,  partially,  in  weekly  reports),  they  would  be 
found  a  valuable  addition  to  our  stock  of  horticultural  information. 
The  meeting  then  adjourned  without  day. 
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BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  April  2,  1887. 

A  duly  notified  stated  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11 
o'clock,  the  President,  Henrt  P.  Waloott,  in  the  chair. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Treasurer  and  that  of  the  Finance 
Committee  were  read  by  the  Secretary,  accepted,  and  ordered  to 
be  placed  on  file. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Publication  and  Discussion, 
awarding  premiums  for  the  best  reports  by  awarding  committees, 
was  read  and  accepted. 

The  appropriation  of  $100,  recommended  by  the  Executive 
Committee  on  the  26th  of  February,  for  prizes  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  Window  Gardening,  came  up  for  final  action,  and  was 
confirmed  bj'  the  Society.  The  schedule  of  prizes  for  this  object, 
presented  by  the  Committee  for  Establishing  Prizes,  was  adopted. 
Mrs.  H.  L.  T.  Walcott,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  Mrs.  L.  P.  Weston, 
Miss  S.  W.  Story,  and  Mr.  M.  B.  Faxon,  having  been  nominated 
by  a  Committee  ap^yointed  for  that  purpose,  were  elected  a  Com- 
mittee to  take  charge  of  the  exhibitions  of  Window  Gardening,  and 
award  the  prizes  therefor. 

On  motion  of  William  H.  Spooner,  it  was  voted  that  the 
Committee  on  Plants  and  Flowers  be  requested  to  consider  the 
propriety  of  adopting  the  standard  established  by  the  National 
Rose  Society  of  England,  for  roses  exhibited. 
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Joseph  H.  Woodford  read  a  communication  in  regard  to  the 
funds  presented  to  the  Society  by  Samuel  Appleton,  John  A. 
Lowell,  Theodore  Lyman,  Josiah  Bradlee,  Benjamin  V.  French, 
H.  H.  Hunnewell,  Dr.  William  J.  Walker,  Josiah  Stickney,  and 
Levi  Whitcomb,  and  offered  the  following  votes : 

Voted,  That  the  Treasurer  of  this  Society  shall  open  an  account 
with  each  and  every  permanent  fund  (describing  the  fund)  on  the 
books  kept  by  him,  crediting  each  fund  with  a  fair  rate  of  interest, 
to  be  determined  by  the  Finance  Committee  annually,  and  charging 
said  incomes  with  any  awards  made  in  prizes  by  the  Committees 
established  for  awarding  prizes. 

Voted,  That  the  Committee  for  Establishing  Prizes  be  instructed 
to  apportion  these  prizes  according  to  the  terms  of  the  bequests, 
and  that  the  prizes  be  offered  under  their  proper  headings  in  the 
next  and  succeeding  Schedules  of  Prizes  of  this  Society. 

Both  these  votes  were  unanimously  passed. 

Mr.  Woodford  also  moved  that  the  following  inscription  be 
placed  upon  the  face  of  the  clock  in  the  Lower  Hall :  ^'  Presented 
to  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  by  John  J.  Low,  April 
5,  1845,"  and  this  vote  was  unanimously  passed. 

The  following  named  persons,  having  been  recommended  by  the 
Executive  Committee,  were,  on  ballot,  duly  elected  members  of  the 
Society : 

George  E.  Crosby,  of  West  Medford. 
/  Col.  Solomon  Lincoln,  of  Boston. 

James  R.  Pitcueb,  of  Short  Hills,  N.  J. 
Stacy  Hall,  of  Boston. 
Francis  H.  Kidder,  of  Medford. 
Charles  P.  Bowditch,  of  Jamaica  Plain. 

The  following  named  persons  were,  upon  recommendation  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  elected  Corresponding  Members  of  the 
Society : 

Henry  John  Elwes,  F.  L.  S.,  F.  Z.  S.,  Preston  House,  Ciren- 
cester, England. 

George  Maw,  F.  L.  S.,  etc.,  Benthall,  Kenley,  Surrey. 

W.  T.  Thiselton  Dyer,  F.  R.  S.,  Director  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Garden,  Kew,  England. 

D.  Morris,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden, 
Eew,  England. 
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Maxime  Cornu,  Director  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Paris. 

Henri  LevSque  de  Vilmorin,  Secretary  of  the  Soci6t6  Na- 
tionale  d'Agricultare  de  France,  Paris. 

Edouard  ANDRi:,  Editor-in-chief  of  the  Revue  Horticole,  Paris. 

Ch.  Naudin,  Antibes,  France. 

Dr.  Ch.  Bolle,  Berlin,  Prussia. 

C.  J.  DE  Maximowicz,  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 

Charles  Gibb,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Abbotsford 
(Quebec)  Fruit  Growers'  Association. 

Professor  D.  P.  Penhallow,  Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden, 
Montreal. 

Robert  Douglas,  Waukegan,  Illinois. 

T.  T.  Lyon,  President  of  the  Michigan  Horticultural  Society, 
Grand  Haven. 

Professor  J.  L.  Bddd,  Secretary  of  the  Iowa  Horticultural 
Society,  Ames. 

Dr.  Charles  Mohr,  Mobile,  Alabama. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  May  7. 


BUSINESS  MEETING. 


Saturday,  May  7,  1887. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'clock, 
Vice-President  William  H.  Spooner  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  reported  from  the  Executive  Committee  the 
following  vote,  the  passage  of  which  was  recommended  by  the 
Committee : 

Voted^  That  no  Medal  or  Certificate  of  Merit  shall  be  awarded 
without  the  written  assent,  at  the  time  of  award,  of  at  least  five 
members  of  the  Awarding  Committee,  and  a  written  statement  of 
the  reasons  for  the  award. 

The  vote  was  unanimously  carried  in  the  aflSrmative. 

Robert  Manning  announced  the  decease  of  Henry  A.  Breed  of 
Lynn,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Society,  and  moved  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Committee  to  prepare  a  suitable  memorial  of  Mr.  Breed. 
The  motion  was  carried,  and  the  Chair  appointed  as  that  Committee 
John  G.  Barker,  O.  B.  Hadwen,  and  Robert  Manning. 
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George  Hill  announced  the  decease  of  Josiah  Crosby,  and  moved 
the  appointment  of  a  Committee  to  prepare  a  memorial  of  him. 
The  motion  was  carried,  and  the  Chair  appointed  as  that  Committee 
Col.  Henry  W.  Wilson,  Charles  N.  Brackett,  and  George  Hill. 

The  Secretary  laid  before  the  Society  letters  from  W.  Thiselton 
Dyer,  D.  Morris,  Maxime  Cornu,  D.  P.  Penhallow,  and  T.  T. 
Lyon,  acknowledging  with  thanks  the  receipt  of  the  notices  of 
their  election  as  Corresponding  Members  of  this  Society. 

The  following  named  persons,  having  been  recommended  by  the 
Executive  Committee  as  members  of  the  Societ}^  were,  on  ballot, 
duly  elected  : 

Miss  Helen  Collamorb,  of  Boston. 
John  Henderson,  of  Flushing,  N.  Y. 
Charles  Anderson,  of  Flushing,  N.  Y. 
Charles  F.  Evans,  of  Philadelphia. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  June  4. 


BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  June  4,  1887. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'clock, 
the  President,  Henrt  P.  Walcott,  in  the  chair. 

John  G.  Barker,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  appointed  at  the 
last  meeting  to  prepare  a  memorial  of  Henry  A.  Breed,  reported 
the  following : 

The  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  views  with  deep  emo- 
tion the  departure,  one  by  one,  of  those  who  laid  its  foundations 
and  watched  over  its  early  years. 

They  have  now  to  mourn  the  loss  of  Henry  Allen  Breed,  the 
last  but  one  of  the  sixteen  gentlemen  who,  on  the  24th  of  February, 
1829,  met  in  this  city  to  establish  a  horticultural  society ;  one  who, 
in  the  fifty-eight  years  which  have  since  elapsed,  has  seen  the 
institution,  then  begun  in  weakness,  grow  to  strength  and  influ- 
ence ;  whom  in  recent  years,  after  a  long  and  eventful  business 
career,  we  have  welcomed  at  our  meetings,  where  his  presence  has 
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testified  to  an  unabated  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Society ;  and 
who  has  rejoiced  with  us  in  its  progress. 

Yet  while  we  lament  the  loss  of  the  presence  of  this  venerable 
founder  of  the  Society  at  our  meetings,  we  are  consoled  by  the 
thought  that  his  decease  was  not  untimely,  but  that  he  ^'  came  to 
his  grave  in  full  age,  like  as  a  shock  of  corn  cometh  in  his 
season,"  and  after  he  had  lived  to  see  the  Society  attain  a  growth 
far  beyond  what  he  and  his  associates  could  have  anticipated  when 
he  assisted  in  laying  its  foundations. 

John  G.  Barker,  "^ 

O.  B.  Hadwen,       y  Committee, 

Robert  Manning.  ) 

Mr.  Barker  added  that  for  the  last  fifteen  years  he  had  been 
intimately  acquainted  with  Mr.  Breed,  and  testified  to  his  unabated 
interest  in  this  Society,  which  he  loved  next  to  his  church.  He 
always  mentioned  the  name  of  Col.  Wilder  with  the  highest  respect 
and  regard.  He  built  the  first  greenhouse  and  laid  out  the  first 
flower  garden  in  Lyno.  He  was  a  man  of  great  enterprise,  as  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  he  laid  out  thirty-five  streets  in  Lynn.  He 
met  many  changes,  and  some  very  serious  ones,  but  always  rallied 
from  them,  and  was  alyirays  ready  to  promote  every  good  work. 

Robert  Manning  spoke  of  the  gratification  which  Mr.  Breed 
always  felt  in  visiting  the  rooms  of  the  Society  and  witnessing  its 
prosperity,  and  of  the  pleasure  with  which  he  received  his  calls. 
Only  a  few  weeks  before  Mr.  Breed's  death  he  stopped  in  Lynn  on 
his  way  home,  one  Saturday  afternoon,  and  gave  him  some  flowers 
from  the  exhibition  of  that  day,  with  which  he  was  much  pleased, 
and  it  was  his  intention  to  make  a  similar  call  on  his  eighty-ninth 
birthday,  which  would  have  been  on  the  21st  of  April,  but  he  died 
a  few  days  before  that  time. 

The  memorial  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  it  was  voted  that 
it  be  entered  on  the  records,  and  that  a  copy  be  transmitted  to  the 
relatives  of  the  deceased. 

Col.  Henry  W.  Wilson,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  to  prepare 
a  memorial  of  Josiah  Crosby,  read  the  following : 

Josiah  Crosby  was  born  among  the  hills  of  Ashburnham,  in 
Worcester  Countj^  on  the  6th  of  April,  1805,  and  died  in  Arling- 
ton, of  pneumonia,  after  a  brief  illness,  on  the  4th  of  April,  1887, 
lacking  but  two  days  of  having  completed  his  eighty-second  year. 
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He  was  the  son  of  Frederick  and  Martha  Maynard  Crosby,  and, 
after  receiving  the  primitive  education  of  the  coantry  district 
school  of  eighty  years  ago,  was  reared  as  a  farmer.  Arriying  at 
manhood  in  1826,  he  turned  his  steps  toward  the  old  town  of 
Dorchester,  whence  the  early  settlers  of  his  native  town  had  gone 
forth,  and  where  he  continued  to  reside  until  1834,  when  he  mar- 
ried Lydia  Everbeck,  May  24,  and  removed  to  Roxbury,  where  he 
lived  with  Aaron  Davis  Williams.  His  wife  Lydia  died  June  8, 
1841,  and  on  the  27th  of  December,  1842,  he  married  Alice  Boss, 
who  survives  him. 

He  continued  to  reside  in  Roxbury  until  1847,  when  he  removed 
to  Arlington,  where,  after  three  years'  residence,  he  made  his 
home  on  Lake  Street,  at  what  is  now  known  as  Lake  Station, 
where  he  began  an  experience  of  nearly  forty  years  as  a  market 
gardener,  in  which  he  had  no  superior  and  few  equals. 

He  joined  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  in  October, 
1850,  and  was  for  fourteen  years,  from  1872  to  1885  inclusive,  a 
valuable  member  of  the  Vegetable  Committee.  He  joined  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  Society  August  17,  1867. 

He  was  very  fond  of  the  pursuit  of  agriculture,  in  which  be 
enjoyed  an  enviable  reputation,  and  took  a  sincere  and  honest 
pride ;  he  earnestly  strove  to  attain  excellence,  and  in  the  effort 
to  improve  the  quality  of  market  vegetables  he  originated  the 
excellent  variety  of  sweet  corn  which  was  named  for  him. 

He  was  not  a  man  to  be  interested  in  theology  in  the  abstract, 
but  he  was  for  years  a  member  of  the  Orthodox  Congregational 
Parish  of  Arlington,  a  constant  attendant  at  public  worship,  and  a 
believer  in  the  Christian  faith,  although  not  a  communicant. 

Upright  and  downright,  with  a  heart  free  from  guile,  he  implic- 
itly followed  the  teachings  of  the  Golden  Rule,  as  a  part  of  his 
nature,  rendering  to  every  man  exact  justice,  and  doing  to  all 
others  as  he  would  desire  to  be  done  by. 

He  had  little  taste  for  literature  or  art,  and  the  only  field  sport 
that  he  enjoyed  was  that  of  rifle-shooting. 

Fond  of  children  and  pets,  his  life  flowed  on  serenely  to  its  dose, 
and  the  sincerity  of  his  character  was  best  evidenced  by  the 
attachments  which  were  formed  for  him  by  the  men-  of  a  younger 
generation. 

Lamenting  as  he  did  in  later  years  the  defects  of  his  early  eda- 
cation,  he  was  constant  in  his  efforts  to  aid  in  the  improvement  of 
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others ;  and  the  only  public  office  which  he  ever  held  was  upon 
the  School  Committee  of  Arlington,  to  which  he  was  elected  for 
twenty-one  consecutive  years,  and  in  his  honor  the  Crosby  School 
was  named. 

Nine  children  and  four  grandchildren  survive  him. 

His  funefal,  at  his  late  residence,  April  6,  1887,  was  attended 
by  a  delegation  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  and 
his  remains  were  interred  in  the  Mount  Pleasant  Cemetery  of 
Arlington. 

In  view  of  his  many  excellencies  as  a  man,  together  with  his 
long  continued  and  usefbl  services  to  this  Society  and  to  the 
science  of  horticulture,  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society 
desires  to  express  its  appreciation  of  his  worth ;  and  although  his 
life  was  spared  beyond  the  allotted  span  and  he  died  full  of  years, 
yet  it  sincerely  deplores  and  mourns  his  loss. 

In  the  death  of  Josiah  Crosby  the  Society  loses  a  member 
whose  labors  as  a  horticulturist  had  been  very  successful,  and 
whose  disinterested  efforts  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  Society 
had  been  manifested  during  many  years  and  in  many  ways. 

In  testimony  whereof  yonr  Committee  recommend  that  the 
Secretary  be  directed  to  enter  this  expression  of  regard  upon  the 
records  of  the  Society,  and  transmit  a  copy  to  the  family  of  our 
deceased  friend ;  also  to  preserve  this  memorial  of  his  life  in  the 
files  of  the  Society. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Henrt  W.  Wilson,  1 

George  Hill,  >  Committee. 

C.  N.  Brackett.      ) 

The  memorial  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  vote  passed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society,  concerning 
the  award  of  medals,  appearing  to  conflict  with  the, Constitution 
and  By-Laws,  was,  on  motion  of  William  C.  Strong,  reconsidered. 

Mr.  Strong  then  moved  that  a  Committee  of  five  be  appointed 
to  consider  what  amendments  to  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  in 
regard  to  the  award  of  medals,  the  various  funds  given  to  the 
Society,  or  other  points,  might  be  necessary.  After  discussion  by 
Mr.  Strong,  Joseph  H.  Woodford,  John  C.  Hovey,  William  H. 
Spooner,  and  O.  B.  Hadwen,  the  motion  was  carried,  and  the  Chair 
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appointed   as  the  Committee,   William  C.  Strong,  William   H. 
Spooner,  E.  W.  Wood,  Solomon  Lincoln,  and  John  B.  Moore. 

The  Secretary  laid  before  the  Society  letters  from  Henry  J. 
Elwes,  Ch.  Naudin,  and  C.  J.  Maximowicz,  accepting  with  thanks 
the  Corresponding  Memberships  to  which  they  had  been  elected. 

George  G.  Tarbell,  M.  D.,  of  Boston, 

having  been  recommended  by  the  Executive  Committee,  was,  on 
ballot,  duly  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

The  meeting  was  then  dissolved. 


BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  July  2,  1887. 

A  duly  notified  stated  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11 
o'clock,  the  President,  Henry  P.  Walcott,  in  the  Chair. 

William  C.  Strong,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  appointed  at 
the  last  meeting  to  consider  what  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
and  By-Laws,  in  regard  to  the  award  of  medals,  the  various  funds 
given  to  the  Societ}',  or  other  points,  might  be  necessary,  made 
the  following  report : 

The  Committee  appointed  to  consider  the  subject  of  the  dona- 
tions and  legacies  left  to  the  Society,  and  the  award  of  medals 
from  such  funds,  together  with  any  proposed  alterations  of  the 
B3'-Laws,  report  as  follows : 

The  aggregate  amount  of  donations  and  legacies,  up  to  the 
present  date,  is  about  $50,000. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Josiah  Stickney  fund  of  $12,000,  the 
use  of  which  until  the  year  1899  is  conditioned  to  the  purchase  of 
books  for  the  library,  all  the  other  gifts  are  absolute.  In  most 
cases  they  are  conditioned  to  be  invested  as  permanent  funds,  the 
income  of  which  is  to  be  devoted  by  the  Society  to  prizes  for  the 
cultivation  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables,  in  general.  Special 
objects  are  designated  in  a  few  instances,  as,  for  example,  the 
French  fund  for  Apples,  the  Hunnewell  funds  for  Evergreen  trees. 
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for  Estates,  and  for  Bhododendrons,  and  the  Walker  fund  for 
Vegetables. 

But  the  manner  of  awarding  the  income  is  in  no  case  limited , 
and  is  entirely  within  the  discretion  of  the  Society.  In  most  cases, 
however,  the  desire  has  been  expressed  by  the  donor  that  the  gift 
should  be  invested  as  a  permanent  fund,  the  income  of  which 
should  be  expended  in  prizes.  In  one  instance  the  request  is 
made  that  the  gift  ^'  shall  be  kept  entirely  distinct  from  all  other 
funds  of  the  Society  for  the  specific  purpose  designated."  When 
the  present  real  estate  and  building  of  the  Society  was  obtained, 
it  was  thought  advisable  that  the  funds  of  the  Society  should  be 
applied  towards  its  payments.  No  one  can  doubt  the  permanence 
or  the  safety  of  this  investment.  But  by  such  disposal  these  dona- 
tions become  apparently  merged  with  the  general  funds  of  the 
Society,  and  the  annual  income  therefrom  can  only  be  approxi- 
mately determined.  As  a  result  of  this  commingling,  the  custom 
has  grown  from  year  to  year  of  awarding  prizes  from  the  general 
fund  alone,  without  specifying  in  our  Schedule  of  Prizes  the  vari- 
ous funds  from  which  the  prizes  are  drawn.  In  cases  where  the 
gifts  have  been  small,  and  have  not  been  limited,  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  separate  prizes  can  be  mentioned,  yet  simple  justice 
to  the  memory  of  the  donors  requires  that  we  should  modify  our 
present  method  of  awards. 

It  is  not  doubted  that  the  donations  maybe  legally  invested  with 
our  other  funds  in  the  real  estate  of  the  Society.  Yet  it  is 
evident  that  the  intent  of  the  donors  would  be  more  .perfectly 
answered  if  the  amount  of  their  gifts  were  separately  invested, 
and  the  annual  income,  which  could  then  be  more  definitely  deter- 
mined, should  be  distinctly  appropriated  in  prizes  and  medals. 

Your  Committee,  therefore,  advise  the  Society  to  recommend  to 
the  Finance  Committee  the  separate  investment  of  such  moneys  as 
have  been  given  to  the  Society  as  permanent  funds ;  such  separate 
investment  to  be  made  whenever  the  Finance  Committee  shall 
deem  that  it  can  be  done  advantageously. 

Your  Committee  also  recommend  that  the  following  words  be 
added  to  the  vote  passed  April  2d,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Woodford : 
^^  and  the  names  of  the  donors  of  the  funds  from  which  the  prizes 
are  derived  be  connected  with  such  prizes  "—  so  that  the  vote  as  a 
whole  shall  read  as  follows  : 

Voted^  That  the  Committee  for  Establishing  Prizes  be  instructed 
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to  apportion  these  prizes  according  to  the  terms  of  the  bequests, 
and  that  the  prizes  be  offered  under  their  proper  heading  in  the 
next  and  succeeding  Schedules  of  Prizes  of  this  Society,  and  that 
the  names  of  the  donors  of  the  funds  &om  which  these  prizes  are 
derived  be  connected  with  such  prizes. 

In  regard  to  medals  and  plates,  your  Committee  find  that  there 
are  no  conditions  or  restrictions  in  any  of  the  gifts  to  the  Society, 
and  therefore  that  their  award  is  entirely  at  the  option  of  the 
Society.  The  cost  of  such  medals  must  of  course  be  taken  from 
the  annual  appropriations.  To  determine  the  amount  to  be  de- 
ducted f^om  the  appropriations  for  such  awards,  your  Committee 
recommend  the  establishment  of  the  following  values,  respectively : 

For  the  Bronze  Medals,  a  value  of  $3.00 

For  the  Society's  Silver  Medal,  **            5.00 

For  the  Appleton  Gold  Medal,  "          50.00 

For  the  Society's  Gold  Medal,  "          75.00 

It  has  been  found  that  many  candidates  who  have  been  pro- 
posed for  membership  have  neglected  to  qualify  themselves  for  a 
considerable  time  after  their  election.  To  remedy  this  evil  yotu 
Committee  recommend  the  addition  of  the  following  worda  to 
Section  XXIV  of  the  By-Laws : 

^'  The  candidate  for  membership  shall  qualify  himself  for  mem- 
bership within  six  months  from  the  date  when  notice  is  given  of 
his  election." 

W.  C.  Strong, 

W.  H.  Spooner, 

E.  W.  Wood,         \  CommUUe. 

Solomon  Lincoln, 

John  B.  Moore. 


ra,       \ 

BfER,      I 


The  report  was  accepted,  and  Mr.  Strong  moved  that  the  ques- 
tion be  taken  separately  on  the  votes  recommended  therein.  This 
motion  was  carried,  and  the  question  was  put  as  follows: 

First,  on  the  recommendation  to  the  Finance  Committee  con- 
cerning the  investment  of  funds. 

Second,  on  the  amendment  to  the  vote  passed  at  the  meeting 
on  the  2d  of  April,  concerning  the  offering  of  prizes  from  the 
funds  donated  to  the  Society. 

Third,  on  the  recommendation  to  establish  the  values  of  medals. 

These  recommendations  were  all  unanimously  adopted. 
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The  amendment  to  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  recommended 
by  the  Committee  was,  after  two  readings,  approved  by  a  majority 
vote,  and  laid  over  for  consideration  at  the  quarterly  meeting  in 
October. 

The  President,  as  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
reported  in  regard  to  limiting  the  number  of  annual  members  of 
the  Society,  that  subject  having  been  referred  to  the  Committee 
at  the  meeting  on  the  1st  of  January,  that  no  action  was  desir- 
able. 

The  Secretary  laid  before  the  Society  a  letter  from  Charles  Gibb, 
acknowledging  and  accepting  with  thanks  the  Corresponding 
Membership  to  which  he  was  elected. 

J.  Woodward  Manning,  of  Reading, 

having  been  recommended  by  the  Executive  Committee,  was,  on 
ballot,  duly  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  August  6. 


BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  August  6,  1887. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'clock, 
the  President,  Henry  P.  Walcott,  in  the  chair. 

Agreeably  to  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  the  President 
appointed  the  following  Committee  to  nominate  suitable  candi- 
dates for  the  various  offices  of  the  Society  for  the  year  1888  : 

William  C.  Strong,  Chairman ;  William  H.  Spooner,  John  C. 
Hovey,  Francis  H.  Appleton,  Patrick  Norton,  George  Hill,  Samuel 
Hartwell. 

Charles  E.  Maxvhbll,  of  Boston, 

having  been  recommended  by  the  Executive  Committee  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society,  was,  on  ballot,  duly  elected. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  September  3. 
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BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  September  3,  1887. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'clock, 
the  President,  Hbnby  P.  Walcott,  in  the  chair. 

President  Walcott  said  that  before  proceeding  to  other  basioess, 
he  wished  to  make  the  official  announcement  of  what  was  doabt- 
less  known  to  all  those  present — the  decease,  since  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Society,  of  two  of  its  Ex-Presidents,  John  B. 
Moore  and  Charles  M.  Hovey. 

Ex-President  Moore  died  at  his  residence  in  Concord,  on  Sunday, 
the  21st  of  August.  The  speaker  desired  to  say  that  he  looked 
back  to  a  pleasant  intercourse  with  him.  What  most  impressed 
him  was  the  manliness  of  the  man ;  his  sturdy  flrame  was  an  index 
to  what  was  in  him.  He  was  not  unduly  elated  with  success ;  and 
the  reverses  which  come  to  all  were  met  by  him  with  manly  cour- 
age. In  all  his  horticultural  operations  he  illustrated  the  benefit 
of  thorough  cultivation.  He  was  prominent  not  only  in  this 
Society,  but  as  a  member  for  many  j-ears  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture.  He  was  for  a  long  time  a  Deputy  Sheriff  of  Middle- 
sex County,  and  also  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Prison  Commis- 
sioners ;  and  the  speaker  had  abundant  opportunity,  from  his  own 
official  position,  to  know  that  the  duties  of  the  last-mentioned 
office  were  discharged  by  him  with  signal  ability  and  success.  He 
felt  that  honors  conferred  upon  him  involved  obligations. 

Mr.  Hovey  died  at  his  residence  in  Cambridge  on  Thursday, 
September  1.  Of  him  it  is  difficult  to  speak  otherwise  than  in 
connection  with  this  Society,  especially  in  this  building,  erected 
during  his  presidency,  and  largely  due  to  his  energy  and  persever- 
ance. He  was  a  man  of  very  distinct  convictions  and  very  ener- 
getic ways  of  stating  them.  Perhaps  at  the  time  of  his  death 
there  was  no  other  name  of  so  much  consequence  connected  with 
American  horticulture.  The  Magazine  of  Horticulture,  which  he 
commenced  when  a  young  man  and  published  for  thirty-four 
years,  is  a  record  and  a  monument  such  as  no  other  horticulturist 
on  this  continent  has  left  behind  him. 

O.  B.  Had  wen  moved  that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by 
the  chair  to  prepare  resolutions  in  memory  of  Ex-President  Moore. 
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The  motion  was  unanimously  adopted  by  a  rising  vote,  and  the 
President  appointed  as  that  Committee,  Ex-President  James  F.  C. 
Hyde,  O.  B.  Hadwen,  C.  H.  B.  Breck,  JohnC.  Hovey,  andE.  W. 
Wood. 

William  C.  Strong  said  that  there  seemed  to  be  a  strange  fatal- 
ity among  the  officers  of  this  Society ;  within  three  years  a  Presi- 
dent and  four  Ex-Presidents  had  died.  Only  a  fortnight  ago  he 
called  on  Ex-President  Hovey,  and  was  glad  to  find  him  better 
than  he  had  expected  to.  Mr.  Hovey  then  spoke  most  kindly  of 
the  Society  and  of  the  members.  Mr.  Strong  closed  by  moving 
that  a  Committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  Chair  to  prepare  a 
memorial  of  Ex-President  Hovey. 

This  motion  also  was  unanimously  adopted  by  a  rising  vote,  and 
Ex- President  William  C.  Strong,  William  H.  Spooner,  Charles  L. 
Flint,  Col.  Henry  Wilson,  and  Robert  Manning,  were  appointed 
as  the  Committee. 

Col.  Henry  W.  Wilson  moved  that  the  officers  of  the  Society, 
with  ten  other  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Chair,  be  a  Com- 
mittee to  represent  the  Society  at  the  funeral  of  Ex-President 
Hovey  the  next  day.  This  motion  was  unanimously  carried,  and 
the  chair  appointed  the  Ex-Presidents, 

James  F.  C.  Hyde,  William  C.  Strong,    • 

Francis  Parkman, 
and  the  following  members : 

H.  H.  Hunnewell,  Henry  Wilson, 

Charles  L.  Flint,  O.  B.  Hadwen, 

E.  W.  Wood,  Patrick  Norton, 

Charles  N.  Brackett. 

Mr.  Strong,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  to  nominate  candi- 
dates for  officers  and  standing  committees  for  the  next  year, 
reported  a  list,  which  w&s  accepted.  It  was  voted  that  the  Com- 
mittee be  continued  and  requested  to  nominate  candidates  in  place 
of  any  who  might  decline  before  the  election. 

Col.  Wilson,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  pro- 
cure portraits  of  Hon.  Francis  B.  Hayes  and  John  B.  Moore,  to 
continue  the  series  of  portraits  of  the  Presidents  of  the  Society, 
made  a  concluding  statement  that  they  had  attended  to  that  duty. 
There  was  some  delay  in  obtaining  the  portrait  of  President  Hayes, 
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owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Committee  thought  that  a  bust  might 
be  obtained,  but  in  this  they  were  disappointed,  and  also  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  first  pdHrait  painted  was  not  satisfactory.  A 
second  one  had  been  procured,  without  expense  to  the  Society, 
which  was  suspended  on  the  wall  in  view  of  those  present. 
The  report  was  accepted  and  the  Committee  was  discharged. 

The  Treasurer  reported  that  he  had  received  from  the  executors 
of  the  will  of  Ex-President  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  the  sum  of  $1000, 
and  also  the  Large  Gold  Medal  awarded  to  him  by  the  United  States 
Agricultural  Society,  January  14,  1860,  and  by  him  bequeathed  to 
this  Society.  The  medal  was  presented  at  the  meeting,  and  it 
was  voted  that  the  acceptance  of  these  bequests  and  the  conditions 
thereof  be  entered  on  the  records  of  the  Society. 

The  clause  of  Mr.  Wilder's  will  relating  to  these  bequests  is  as 
follows : 

''  Tenth.  I  give  to  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  the 
sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  to  constitute  a  fund,  the  income  of 
which  shall  be  annually  offered  in  special  prizes,  as  follows :  one- 
half  of  the  income  shall  be  offered  annually  in  prizes  for  grapes 
of  American  origin  ;  the  other  half  of  the  income  in  prizes  for  the 
pear.  These  prizes  shall  be  known  as  the  *  Marshall  P.  Wilder 
prizes.'  I  also  give  to  said  Society  the  large  Gold  Medal  of  Honor 
presented  to  me  by  the  United  States  Agricultural  Society." 

[The  Gold  Medal  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Wilder  was  deposited  in 
the  safe  of  H.  H.  Hunnewell,  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
as  per  his  receipt  on  file  with  the  Treasurer,  dated  October  1, 
1887, — the  Society's  safe  in  the  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust 
Company's  vaults  being  too  small  to  receive  the  case.] 

Thomas  Dolibeb,  of  Roxbury,  and 
Wakren  S.  Frost,  of  Belmont, 

having  been  recommended  by  the  Executive  Committee,  were,  on 
ballot,  duly  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

The  meeting  was  then  dissolved. 
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BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  October  1,  1887. 

A  stated  meeting  of  the  Society,  being  the  Annaal  Meeting  for 
the  choice  of  officers  and  standing  committees,  was  holden  at  11 
o'clock,  Vice-President  C.  H.  B.  Breck  in  the  chair. 

The  Recording  Secretary  being  absent,  owing  to  illness,  the 
Chair  appointed  Edward  Frost  Recording  Secretary  pro  tempore^ 
who  stated  that  the  reqairements  of  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws 
in  regard  to  notice  of  the  meeting  had  been  complied  with. 

In  behalf  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  prepare  a  memorial  of 
the  late  Charles  M.  Hovey,  William  C.  Strong,  Chairman, 
reported  as  follows: 

The  Committee  appointed  to  prepare  an  expression  from  the 
Society  in  memory  of  the  late  Charles  M.  Hovey,  submit  the 
following : 

The  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  desires  to  place  on 
record  its  appreciation  of  the  eminent  ability  and  life-long  service 
of  the  late  Charles  M.  Hovey  in  the  cause  of  horticulture  and  the 
interests  of  this  Society.  From  very  boyhood  Mr.  Hovey  is  said 
to  have  displayed  a  love  of  this  art.  At  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
two,  in  the  year  1832,  he  established  his  nurseries  in  Cambridge 
in  connection  with  his  brother,  retaining  this  as  his  principal  pur- 
suit with  unflagging  interest  until  the  day  of  his  death. 

During  this  long  period  of  fifty-five  years,  what  a  vast  amount 
of  service  did  he  render!  What  revolutions  in  the  art  did  he 
witness !  To  him  the  high  honor  must  be  accorded  of  having 
contributed  as  much  as  any  other  man  towards  advancing  the 
interests  of  horticulture  to  the  present  stage  of  progress.  A  man 
of  ceaseless  activity,  untiring  energy,  keen  observation,  retentive 
memory,  boundless  enthusiasm,  he  brought  to  his  work  qualities 
which  ensured  progress.  The  many  products  of  his  skill  were 
as  sure  to  appear  as  the  ripe  fruit  is  sure  U>  "ollow  the  careflil 
culture  of  the  seed.  In  every  branch  of  cultivation,  native  or 
exotic,  fruits  or  flowers,  trees  or  plants,  he  was  equally  interested ; 
and  the  results  of  his  labors  are  seen  in  seedlings  or  valuable 
introductions  in  all  departments  of  plants. 

Such  activity  would  exhaust  the  strength  of  most  men.  But 
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not  content  with  this,  in  the  year  1835,  when  only  twen^-foar 
years  old,  Mr.  Hovey  began  the  publication  of  the  *^  Magazine  of 
Horticulture,"  the  first  successful  periodical  of  its  kind  in  thia 
country.  For  thirty-four  years  he  continued  its  editor,  giving  a 
vast  amount  of  original  matter,  together  with  full  reports  of  the 
exhibitions  and  transactions  of  this  Society.  This  work  will 
remain  as  a  lasting  monument  to  his  industry  and  abilitjt  which 
alone  would  reflect  high  honor.  In  1848  he  began  the  publication 
of  the  "  Fruits  of  America,''  illustrating  in  several  volunoes  the 
f^'uits  and  the  trees  of  this  country  as  sketched  by  himself  from 
nature. 

Notwithstanding  the  incessant  tax  upon  his  time  from  these 
various  departments  of  labor,  he  yet  found  ways  to  make  himself 
familiar  with  the  current  literature  of  the  old  world  relating  to  his 
various  pursuits.  His  well  read  library  was  probably  as  complete 
as  any  other  private  library  in  the  land  upon  these  subjects.  God- 
sidering  his  long  life  devoted  exclusively  to  this  pursuit,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  any  other  man  in  this  country  has  done  so  much 
to  stimulate  a  love  of  horticulture  in  all  its  branches. 

Mr.  Hovey  Joined  this  Society  in  September,  1888,  foar  years 
after  its  oi^anization. 

He  served  as  Librarian  three  years,  from  1884  to  1886. 

He  served  on  the  Library  Committee  from  1884  to  1859,  being 
Chairman  from  1848  to  1859. 

He  was  on  the  Committee  on  Flowers  and  Shrubs  fh>m  1835  to 
1842,  and  for  the  last  two  of  these  years  was  Chairman. 

He  was  elected  on  the  Executive  Committee  for  1842, 1843,  and 
1862,  and  also  was  es^officio  on  this  Committee  from  1863  to  1885. 

He  was  elected  on  the  Committee  to  Establish  Prizes  for  the 
years  1847,  1848,  and  1849. 

On  the  Committee  on  Synonyms  of  Fruit  from  1847  to  1849, 
and  also  from  1857  to  1866. 

On  the  Fruit  Committee  Arom  1850  to  1859. 

On  the  Committee  on  Publication  from  1853  to  1859. 

He  was  elected  Vice-President  for  1858  and  1859. 

He  was  elected  President  for  the  year  1863,  and  re-elected, 
holding  that  oflSce  for  four  successive  years. 

It  was  during  his  term  of  oflSce  and  owing  largely  to  his  persist- 
ent advocacy  that  the  site  for  our  present  Hall  was  secared  and 
the  building  erected. 
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Such  were  the  offices  which  he  held  and  the  employmentB  which 
indicate  a  life  of  ceaseless  and  nntiring  activity.  For  long  years 
and  in  many  ways  did  he  stimulate  others  while  he  lived  to  a  like 
enthusiasm  in  the  cultivation  of  Nature.  May  the  memory  of  his 
zeal  and  ability  be  an  inspiration  to  those  who  shall  follow  him. 

The  Secretary  is  hereby  directed  to  forward  a  copy  of  this 
record  to  the  family  of  the  deceased,  with  the  expression  of  the 
sincere  sympathy  of  the  Society  in  their  sorrow. 

William  C.  Strong,  \ 

William  H.  Spooner,  / 

Charles  L.  Flint,  V  CommiUee. 

Henrt  W.  Wilson,  \ 

Robert  Manning.  / 

After  further  appropriate  remarks  offered  by  Mr.  Strong,  in 
moving  the  adoption  of  the  memorial,  it  was  unanimously  adopted 
and  ordered  to  be  entered  on  the  records  of  the  Society. 

The  Committee  to  prepare  a  memorial  of  the  late  John  B. 
Moore,  asked  and  were  granted  further  time  in  which  to  report. 

The  Chair  announced  that  the  regular  business  of  the  meeting, 
being  the  election  of  officers  and  standing  committees  for  the 
ensuing  year,  would  now  be  proceeded  with,  and,  agreeably  to 
the  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  appointed  William  H.  Spooner, 
Marshall  B.  Faxon,  and  Edward  Frost,  a  Committee  to  receive, 
assort,  and  count  the  votes  given  and  report  the  number. 

The  polls  were  opened  at  thirty  minutes  past  eleven  o'clock,  and 
the  Chair  announced  that  they  would  remain  open  one  hour,  also 
that  a  check  list  would  be  used  containing  the  names  of  those 
entitled  to  vote. 

The  Recording  Secretary  pro-tern  laid  before  the  Society  a  letter 
from  the  Royal  Union  for  the  Cultivation  of  Flower  Roots,  Haarlem, 
Netherlands,  in  regard  to  medals  to  be  offered  as  prizes  for 
flowering  bulbs  at  the  Spring  Exhibition  of  this  Society  in  1888. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Strong  it  was  voted  to  accept  the  proposals 
contained  in  the  letter,  and  that  notice  of  acceptance  should  be 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Union.  It  was  also  voted  that  the 
Committee  on  Establishing  Prizes,  electy  be  requested  to  prepare  a 
list  of  prizes  for  bulbs  at  the  exhibitions  in  1888,  and  report  the 
same  at  the  next  meeting. 

The  amendment  to  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  proposed  at 
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the  Stated  Meetiog  on  the  2d  of  July,  and  then  ordered  to  be 
entered  on  the  records,  came  up  for  final  action,  and  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Strong  was  unanimously  adopted,  as  follows : 

To  be  added  to  Section  XXIV : 

"The  candidate  for  membership  shall  qualify  himself  for 
membership  within  six  months  from  the  date  when  notice  is  given 
of  his  election." 

Mrs.  H.  L.  T.  Wolcott,  followed  by  M.  B.  Faxon,  read  remarks 
and  other  matter  in  the  nature  of  a  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Window  Gardening  appointed  April  2,  1887,  and  a  plea  for  the 
continuance  of  its  work.  Mr.  Faxon  concluded  by  offering  the 
following  amendments  to  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws : 

That  Section  XXI  of  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  be  amended 
so  as  to  include  a  Committee  on  Window  Gardening,  and  so  that 
the  first  clause  of  said  section,  as  amended,  shall  read  as  follows : 

^^  These  Committees  shall  be  the  Committee  on  Fruits,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Plants  and  Flowers,  the  Committee  on  Vegetables,  the 
Committee  on  Gardens,  and  the  Committee  on  Window  Gardening." 

And  that  Section  XX  of  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  be 
amended  by  adding  to  the  Committee  for  Establishing  Frizes  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Window  Gardening,  and  reducing 
the  number  of  additional  members,  not  Chairmen  of  Committees, 
from  three  to  two,  so  that  the  first  portion  of  said  section,  as 
amended,  shall  read  as  follows : 

'^  This  Committee  shall  consist  of  the  Chairmen  of  the  Com- 
mittees on  Fruits,  Plants  and  Flowers,  Vegetables,  Gardens,  and 
Window  Gardening,  and  two  other  members,  who  shall  be  chosen 
as  provided  in  Section  III." 

The  foregoing  amendments  having  been  read  a  second  time 
by  the  presiding  officer,  and  being  seconded  by  Benjamin  G. 
Smith,  were  unanimously  passed  to  be  entered  on  the  records  for 
consideration  at  the  Stated  Meeting  in  January  next. 

Thaddeus  William  Harris,  A.  M.,  of  Cambridge,  and 
William  H.  Hills,  of  Plaistow,  N.  H., 

having  been  recommended  by  the  Executive  Committee  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Society,  were,  on  ballot,  duly  elected. 

The  polls  were  closed  at  thirty  minutes  past  twelve  o'clock,  and 
the  Committee  to  receive,  assort,  and  count  the  votes,  after 
attending  to  that  duty,  reported 
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The  whole  namber  of  ballots  to  be  41. 
Necessary  for  a  choice  21. 
The  report  of  the  Committee  was  accepted,  and  the  persons 
reported  as  having  the  namber  of  ballots  necessary  for  a  choice 
were,  agreeably  to  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  declared  by 
the  presiding  officer  to  have  a  majority  of  votes,  and  to  be  elected 
Officers  and  Standing  Committees  of  the  Society  for  the  year  1888. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  November  5. 


BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Satubdat,  November  6,  1887. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'clock, 
Vice-President  Spooner  in  the  chair. 

Ex-President  James  F.  C.  Hyde,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
to  prepare  a  memorial  of  Ex-President  John  B.  Moore,  reported 
the  following : 

Whereas,  in  the  providence  of  God,  our  late  Ex-President,  John 
B.  Moore,  has  been  called  firom  his  labors  here  on  earth,  therefore 

Resolved^  That  in  the  removal  of  our  late  associate  who  has 
faithfully  filled  many  positions  in  this  Society,  including  its 
highest  office,  we  have  suffered  a  great  loss. 

Besolvedy  That  not  alone  is  the  loss  felt  by  the  members  of 
this  Society,  but  by  the  whole  community,  among  whom  he  was 
well  known  and  highly  respected  for  his  active  and  useful  life. 

Eesolved^  That  he  will  be  long  and  deservedly  remembered  for 
the  great  benefit  he  has  conferred  upon  the  public  by  his  successful 
efforts  in  the  promotion  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture,  as  well 
as  by  his  useful  labors  in  many  other  important  matters. 

Besolvedy  That  his  example  as  an  intelligent,  enthusiastic,  and 
indefatigable  worker  in  the  great  field  of  nature  is  worthy  of 
imitation  by  all  who  are  striving  for  success. 

Resolved^  That  we  tender  to  the  bereaved  family  of  our  late 
associate,  our  warmest  sympathy  in  this  time  of  grief,  at  the  loss 
of  one  so  dear  to  them,  and  assure  them  that  we  shall  long  remem- 
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ber  his  many  excellent  qualities  and  the  pleasant  relations  that 
have  existed  between  as. 

Besolved^  That  these  resolutions  be  entered  upon  the  records 
of  the  Society,  and  a  copy  be  sent  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

James  F.  G.  Hyde, 

O.  B.  Hadwen, 

C.  H.  B.  Breck,      )    CommUtee. 

JOHK  C.  HOVET, 

E.  W.  Wood. 

Mr.  Hyde  added  that  he  had  long  known  Mr.  Moore  and  had 
been  associated  with  him  six  years  on  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture. As  a  horticulturist  he  was  eminently  successfVil.  He 
was  a  very  useful  man  in  the  community,  and  in  his  death  the 
public,  as  well  as  the  Society,  suffers  a  great  loss,  but  he  had 
reached  an  age  when  he  could  not  be  expected  to  continue  long. 
His  death,  with  that  of  Mr.  Hovey,  which  followed  soon  after, 
leaves  only  three  surviving  Ex-Presidents  of  the  Society. 

O.  B.  Hadwen  seconded  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions,  and 
said  that  he  had  known  Mr.  Moore  for  many  years,  and  had  been 
for  twelve  years  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  with 
him,  and  had  known  of  his  valuable  work.  Whatever  he  made  a 
speciality  of,  he  stood  at  the  head  of  all  cultivators  of  that  flower 
or  fhiit,  and  in  our  exhibitions  no  one  could  beat  him.  His  shows 
were  of  great  benefit  to  that  department  of  the  Society's  work ; 
all  have  profited  by  them  as  well  as  by  visits  to  his  grounds,  and 
in  his  death  we  have  lost  one  of  our  most  valuable  men. 

William  C.  Strong  said  that  Mr.  Moore  hardly  needed  the 
tributes  which  had  been  paid  him,  for  he  was  known  by  his  fruits, 
yet  he  could  not  but  express  his  sympathy  with  what  had  been 
said.  One  of  his  most  marked  characteristics  was  tiiat  he  did  ail 
things  thoroughly.  He  was  a  genial  man,  and  the  speaker  recaUed 
many  pleasant  interviews  and  social  chats  with  him.  We  shall 
long  cherish  his  memory,  and  especially  the  example  of  his  culti- 
vation. 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  passed. 

The  Chairman  of  the  meeting  reported  from  the  Executive 
Committee  a  recommendation  that  the  Society  appropriate  $6,000 
for  prizes  and  and  gratuities  for  the  year  1888,  and  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  various  committees  be  called  to  the  careful  consideration 
of  the  possibility  of  making  some  reduction '  in  the  Schedule  of 
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Prizes.    Agreeably  to  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  this  recom- 
mendation was  laid  over  until  the  stated  meeting  in  January. 

On  motion  of  Bobert  Manning  it  was  voted  that  agreeably  to  the 
rules  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  three  prizes  of  $10,  $8, 
and  $6,  be  offered  for  the  best  reports  of  awarding  committees. 

Leandeb  Beal,  of  Boston, 

having  been  recommended  by  the  Executive  Committee  as  a 
member  of  the  Society,  was,  upon  ballot,  duly  elected. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  December  8. 


BUSINESS   MEETING. 

Saturday,  December  8,  1887. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'clock, 
the  President,  Hekrt  P.  Walcott,  in  the  chair. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Plants  and  Flowers 
was  read  by  Joseph  H.  Woodford,  Chairman,  accepted,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Publication. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Fruits  was  read  by 
E.  W.  Wood,  Chairman,  accepted,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Publication. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Vegetables  was  read 
by  Charles  N.  Brackett,  Chairman,  accepted,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Publication. 

The  Report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Window  Gardening 
was  read  by  M.  B.  Faxon,  Secretary,  accepted  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Publication. 

The  President,  in  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee,  submitted 
the  Schedule  of  Prizes  for  the  year  1888,  as  prepared  by  the  Com- 
mittee for  Establishing  Prizes;  which  was  referred  back  for  a 
conference  between  the  two  Committees  in  regard  to  certain  points. 

On  motion  of  William  H.  Spooner,  it  was  voted  that  in  com- 
pliance with  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  a  prize  of  $10  be 
offered  for  the  best  plantation  of  trees  for  ship  timber,  and  that 
this  offer  be  printed  in  the  Schedule  of  Prizes  for  1888. 
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The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  John  H.  Moore,  acknowledging 
the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Society  in  memory  of  his  father,  the 
late  John  B.  Moore,  and  in  behalf  of  himself  and  the  family 
thanking  the  Society  therefor. 

The  Secretary  also  read  a  letter  fh)m  the  Secretary  of  the  State 

Board  of  Agriculture,  stating  that  the  term  of  office  of  the  dele- 

'  gate  from  the  Society  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  would  expire  at 

the  close  of  the  present  year.    On  motion  of  John  G.  Barker  the 

present  delegate,  E.  W.  Wood,  was  re-elected.' 

Danibl  G.  Walton,  of  Wakefield, 

having  been  recommended  by  the  Executive  Committee,  was,  on 
ballot,  duly  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  December  10. 


BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Satukdat,  December  10,  1887. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'clock, 
Ijhe  President,  Henbt  P.  Walcott,  in  the  chair. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Library  Committee  was  read  by 
William  E.  Endicott,  Chairman,  accepted,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Publication. 

Robert  Manning  read  his  Annual  Report  as  Secretary  and 
Librarian,  which  was  accepted  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Publication. 

The  President,  as  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  pre- 
sented the  Schedule  of  Prizes  for  the  year  1888,  with  the  approval 
of  that  Committee,  certain  changes  having  been  made  in  it  in 
conference  with  the  Committee  for  Establishing  Prizes.  The 
Schedule  was  adopted  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  meeting  was  then  dissolved. 


REPORT 

OF  THB 

COMMIHEE  ON    PLANTS    AND   FLOWERS, 


FOB  THB  YBAB  1887. 


By  JOSEPH  H.  WOODFORD,  Chairman. 


In  Bubmitting  the  Report  of  our  doings  for  the  past  year,  it  may 
not  be  too  much  to  say  that  our  Society  is  conceded  to  be  the  most 
active  of  all  the  similar  institutions  in  the  country  in  promoting  a 
love  for  the  beautiful  among  the  masses  of  the  people.  For  over 
fifty  years  it  has  been  continually  doing  this  great  work  of  benefi- 
cence ;  and  as  the  years  roll  away  we  become  more  and  more 
assured  of  the  wide-spread  benefits  conferred  on  this  community 
by  our  liberality.  The  horticultural  education,  which  is  yearly 
disseminated  by  this  Society  and  absorbed  by  the  public,  is  a 
power  for  good,  appreciated  only  by  those  who  come  in  actual 
contact  as  participants,  with  the  great  work  we  are  doing.  The 
love  of  fiower  culture  is  probably  the  most  refining  influence  which 
can  be  developed  in  any  community,  and  as  our  institution  pre- 
eminently fosters  the  love  of  flowers  and  gardening,  we  may  be 
considered  as  amongst  the  great  moral  educators  of  the  people. 

We  see  an  increased  love  of  flowers  manifested  by  the  atten« 
dance  at  our  weekly  exhibitions,  and  by  the  quantity  of  flowers 
exposed  for  sale  on  the  street  or  in  the  flower  stores ;  both  greater 
than  ever  before.  Reaching  as  we  do  by  our  influence  all  classes 
of  the  people,  we  are  doing  all  in  our  power  to  extend  and 
develop  among  them  a  love  of  the  useful  and  beautiful  in  nature, 
so  that  these  may  be  availed  of  to  the  fullest  extent  of  their 
beneficence. 

The  exhibitions  during  the  year  have  been  well  attended  and 
generally  successful.     To  make  a  proper  report  of  them  it  will  be 
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well  to  review  them  in  order,  for  this  will  afford  an  aocoant  more 
in  accordance  with  the  actual  experiences  of  your  Committee  than 
if  we  condense  our  report  Into  a  general  reyiew  of  the  whole  year. 

SPRING   EXHIBITION. 
March  23,  24,  and  25. 

This  great  exhibition  was  of  unusual  excellence.  Special  pains 
had  been  taken  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Hall8,to  make  the  show 
both  natural  and  attractive.  The  Lower  Hall  was  made  to  repre- 
sent a  garden  in  the  spring  time  of  the  year,  which  was  charmingly 
arranged  by  W.  A.  Manda  with  plants  from  the  Botanic  Garden 
of  Harvard  College.  This  was  a  new  feature  in  our  exhibitions, 
and  was  a  grand  innovation ;  it  showed  an  immense  variety  of 
hardy  perennial  and  spring  flowering  plants  as  growing  qoite 
naturally  among  the  rocks,  moss,  and  ferns  of  a  wild  garden. 
The  effect  produced  was  very  pleasing  and  elicited  favorable 
comments  from  the  numerous  visitors  in  attendance. 

The  Upper  Hall  was  completely  filled  with  plants  and  flowers 
gathered  ft'om  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe ;  but  when  we  attempt 
to  point  out  the  best  of  the  exhibits,  we  are  confh)nted  with  the 
fact  that  all  were  good.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  floral  effect 
produced  was  the  grand  exhibition  of  flowering  bulbs  brought  oat 
by  the  liberal  premiums  of  gold,  gilt,  and  silver  medals  offered  by 
the  Boyal  Union  of  Holland  for  the  promotion  of  the  culture  of  Hol- 
land bulbs,  and  also  by  the  liberal  prizes  offered  by  our  own  Society. 
The  arrangement  was  good  and  the  display  was  most  effective. 
The  Dutch  Gold  Medal  was  awarded  to  Nathaniel  T.  Kidder 
for  fifty  Hyacinths,  and  the  Silver  Gilt  and  Silver  Medals 
were  awarded  to  Charles  H.  Hovey  for  two  collections,  each 
of  fifty  Hyacinths.  Charles  H.  Hovey  was  awarded  the  Silver 
Gilt  Medal  for  twenty  pots  of  Polyanthus  Narcissus,  and 
Charles  M.  Hovey  was  awarded  the  Silver  Medal  for  twenty 
pots  of  Polyanthus  Narcissus.    The  third  prize  was  not  awarded. 

Tulips  were  not  quite  up  to  the  standard  of  last  ye4ir,  therefore 
the  first  prize  was  not  awarded.  Charles  H.  Hovey  took  the 
Silver  Medal  for  twenty-five  pots,  and  Charles  M.  Hovey  the 
Bronze  Medal  for  twenty-five  pots. 

The  show  of  Orchids,  in  quantity,  quality,  and  extensive  variety, 
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was  undoubtedly  the  finest  ever  seen  in  this  city.  The  arrange- 
ment made  of  them  was  rery  natural,  as  they  were  mostly  sus- 
pended ft'om  the  branches  of  trees  hung  with  Spanish  moss,  which 
in  many  cases  gave  them  the  appearance  of  growing  in  their  native 
forests. 

The  Boses,  Azaleas,  and  other  plants  were  very  beantifhl,  and 
the  wonderfbl  amount  of  fragrance  emitted  from  so  many  lovely 
flowers,  and  sweet  smelling  plants,  was  at  times  almost  over- 
powering. To  show  better  than  we  can  otherwise  express  it  the 
appreciation  which  one  lady  had  of  this  exhibition,  we  will  here 
state  that,  during  the  afternoon  of  the  last  day  the  show  was  open, 
she  bought  tickets  for  a  school  of  seventy  young  ladies.  These 
contributed  by  their  graceful  presence  an  additional  enchantment 
to  the  scene.  Their  delight  was  unbounded  and  their  expressions 
of  it  were  very  enthusiastic. 

The  new  roses.  Papa  Gontier  and  Puritan,  were  brought  into 
prominent  notice  for  the  first  time  at  this  show,  and  to  each  was 
awarded  the  Society's  Silver  Medal  for  excellence. 

RHODODENDRON  SHOW. 
June  4. 

The  exhibition  of  Rhododendrons,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the 
season,  was  not  up  to  the  high  standard  attained  last  year ;  yet  it 
was  a  highly  commendable  show,  and  the  exhibitors  were  rewarded 
by  a  large  attendance.  The  most  extensive  contributors  were 
H.  H.  Hunnewell  and  Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes. 

On  the  11th  of  June,  the  display  of  rhododendrons  was  even 
better  than  on  prize  day,  and  the  show  of  other  flowers  in  their 
season  was  quite  extensive.  The  Arnold  Arboretum,  by  the  hand 
of  Jackson  Dawson,  contributed  a  large  collection  of  new  shrubs, 
as  follows : 

Rosa  spinosissima  penciUata. 
*'  "         rubra. 

Bosa  pumila,  an  Alpine  species  growing  not  more  than  a  foot 

high. 

Bosa  Arkansana. 

Whipplea  modesta^  fVom  Texas. 

Vaccinium  staurinumj  from  Western  Massachusetts ;  very  pretty. 
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Azalea  calendulacca^  from  seed  from  the  mountains  of  North 
Carolina,  and  as  beautiful  as  the  garden  varieties. 

Hudsonia  tomentoaa^  from  Plymouth. 

Viburnum  casHnoides^  fi:om  Vermont. 

Rhododendron  ferrugineum^  Alpine. 

•  Ceanothus  ovatus^  from  Vermont. 

Jamesia  Americana^  from  the  Rocky  mountains. 

Lonicera  perfoliata,  received  under  this  name  but  probably  a 
variety  of  L.  Peridymenum. 

Comus  circinata^  from  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  this 
state ;  beautiful  in  flower  and  fruit,  the  latter  being  white. 

A  species  of  Amelanchier,  having  wreaths  of  white  flowers  when 
exhibited,  and  scarlet  fruit  in  autumn. 


ROSE   EXEUBITION. 

June  21   and  22. 

The  great  Rose  Show  was  thought  by  some  to  surpass  that  of 
last  year,  and  was  conceded  by  all  to  be  a  grand  display  of  this 
most  beautiful  flower.  The  prizes  were  more  widely  distributed 
than  formerly,  which  demonstrates  the  fact  that  more  attention  to 
cultivation  Is  now  generally  given  and  more  skilful  methods  are 
adopted  by  gardeners,  enabling  a  larger  number  to  grow  the  '^  Queen 
of  the  Garden  "  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  All  classes  of 
growers  were  represented.  The  botanist  was  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  about  forty  different  species  collected  by  the 
Arnold  Arboretum  from  all  over  the  world, — the  amateur  an 
occasion  to  remark  upon  his  brother  amateur's  success  in  taking 
prizes,  —  and  the  gardener  a  chance  to  show  his  supremacy  in  the 
art  of  growing  this  imperious  Queen.  Both  the  halls  were  well 
filled  with  beautiful  roses  and  other  plants  and  flowers,  and  the 
exhibition  as  a  whole  was  a  most  pleasing  and  successful  one. 

WEEKLY  EXHIBITIONS. 

The  Weekly  Flower  Shows  beginning  July  2  and  ending  Sep- 
tember 8  were  very  good  ;  and  as  exhibiting  the  different  flowers, 
each  in  its  natural  season,  they  were  very  instructive  to  a  large 
number  of  visitors  of  different  ages  and  classes. 
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Worthy  of  special  meDtion  were 

Delphiniums,      grown  by  Edwin  Fewkes  &  Son ; 
Sweet  Peas,  "     "   J.  F.  C.  Hyde ; 

Gladioli,  "     "   H.  B.  Watt; 

"  "     "   J.  W.  Clark; 

Herbaceous  Plants,  "     "   William  J.  Martin ; 
'«  "       '«     *'   J.  W.  Manning; 

and  Pompon  Dahlias,     "     ''   George  S.  Tuttle. 
The  weekly  displays  of  native  plants  collected  by  Mrs.  P.  D. 
Richards,  formed  a  striking  educational  feature  of  our  shows,  not 
to  be  passed  over  without  notice. 

ANNUAL  EXHIBITION. 
September  13,  14,  15  and  16. 

The  Annual  Exhibition  was  held  this  year  in  the  Great  Hall  of 
the  Mechanics'  Charitable  Association  building,  on  Huntington 
Avenue,  and  in  connection  with  the  biennial  session  of  the 
American  Pomological  Society.  Ampl6  space  was  allotted  to  the 
Flower  Committee  for  the  display  of  plants  and  flowers,  and  the 
artistic  grouping  of  the  specimens  presented  has  never  been  sur- 
passed in  any  of  our  shows.  The  plants  were  of  the  most  rare 
and  beautiful  species,  and  profuse  in  quantity ;  and  each  was  a 
well  grown  specimen  of  its  kind.  Each  exhibitor  was  apportioned 
a  suitable  space  of  floor  room  on  which  to  group  his  plants,  and 
when  all  was  completed  the  great  hall  presented  the  appearance  of 
a  grand  tropical  garden  covering  a  space  of  about  twenty  thousand 
square  feet  in  extent. 

The  large  tanks  of  Water  Lilies  from  John  Simpkins,  were  a 
splendid  feature  of  the  exhibition,  as  they  comprised  specimens 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  of  all  sizes,  ranging  from  our 
smallest  Nympfioea  odoraJta^  to  the  magnificent  lily  of  the  River 
Amazon,  the  world-renowned  Victoria  regia. 

The  principal  contributors  of  plants  were  H.  H.  Hunnewell,  N. 
T.  Kidder,  George  A.  Nickerson,  John  L.  Gardner,  Mrs.  Francis 
B.  Hayes,  W.  A.  Manda,  Thomas  Clark,  and  Charles  H.  Hovey. 
Taking  it  all  together  it  was  pre-eminently  the  best  displaj'  of 
plants  and  flowers  ever  made  in  Boston. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  exhibition  was  the  large  collection  of 
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cut  specimens  of  ornamental  fruit  bearing  shrubs  from  the  Arnold 
Arboretum,  by  Jackson  Dawson,  gardener.  For  the  infonnataon 
of  those  who  may  desire  to  decorate  their  gardens  with  these  rich 
ornaments,  rendering  it  gay  when  the  flowers  are  mainly  passed 
awa}',  we  include  the  listtumished  by  Mr.  Dawson. 


List  of  Shrubs  in  Fruit  Exhibited  by  Jackson  Dawson  of  the 
Arnold  Arboretum. 


Ardlia  hispida. 

Prunus  serotina. 

Alntta  marUima. 

C( 

Virginiana. 

"     viridis. 

Ptaea  trifoliata. 

Berberis  Sinensis. 

Pyrus  Americana. 

"            "        variegata. 

n 

baccata. 

"        Thunbergii. 

ii 

'*     var.  aurantiaoa. 

"       vtUgaris. 

4i 

*'       "  cerasiformis. 

"           *'      var.  hypoleuca: 

ci 

**       **  chlarocarpum. 

Celastrus  scandeM. 

Ii 

''       ''  Siebddii. 

CephoUanthua  ocddenUxlis. 

(( 

Japonica  Mauleii. 

Colutea  arborescens. 

4( 

''    nivalis. 

Comua  paniciUata^ 

ii 

' '    umbUicaia  rosea. 

"      sericea. 

ii 

Malusflore  pleno. 

Cotcmeaster  dcuminata. 

ii 

"    Toringo. 

CratcBgus  coccinea. 

ii 

prunifolia. 

^^    oxyacantha. 

ii 

^^      var.  aurantiaea. 

' '    tomentoaa  var.  pyrifolia. 

ii 

"        '*   macrooarpa. 

Euonymus  cUattiS. 

ii 

**        "    mtcrocorpo. 

' '    Americana  var.  obovata. 

Ii 

Bingo. 

"    EuropoiiLS    fructo 

ii 

spectabilis  aurantiaea. 

purpurea. 

Bhamnus  franguia. 

Ilex  loevigata. 

Rhu8  glabra. 

"    verticillata  (red  fruit). 

ii 

"      ladniaia. 

"       (white  fruit). 

Bom  Arkansana. 

Lonicerajlava. 

ii 

Ocdifomica. 

"       hirauta. 

ii 

glauca. 

"       Tartarica. 

Ii 

rugosa. 

Lycium  Chinense. 

Sambwus  Canadensis. 

Magnolia  Umbrella. 

( 

'              "       var.  aurea. 

Panax  sessUijlora. 

Symphoricarpus  racemosus. 

Phellodendron  Amurensis. 

Taxus  &acoatovar.  Canadensis. 

Prunua  Americana. 

Viburnum  opulus. 

"      maritima. 

'*        pubescens. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM   SHOW. 
November  9,  10  and  11. 

The  culmination  of  oar  exhibitions  for  the  year  occurred  on  the 
9th,  10th,  and  11th  of  November,  when  the  Chrysanthemum  Show 
was  held,  in  our  own  Halls.  The  list  of  prizes  was  so  munificent 
that  it  had  stimulated  all  who  knew  how  to  grow  these  plants  to 
their  utmost  endeavors  to  excel  any  former  attempt ;  and  when  the 
exhibition  was  opened  all  the  space  in  both  halls  was  filled  with  a 
better  grown  class  of  plants  than  had  ever  before  been  shown  by 
our  Society.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  record  the  enthusiasm  shown  by 
growers  of  chrysanthemums,  and  it  is  also  a  pleasure  to  know 
that  our  Society,  by  its  liberal  offers  in  prizes,  is  bringing  forward 
a  larger  number  of  competitors  than  ever  before,  and  is  thereby 
aiding  to  bring  into  prominence  a  class  of  plants  the  most 
floriferous  of  all,  and  blooming  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  no 
others  do  in  any  like  profusion. 

The  practice  of  growing  new  kinds  from  seed  is  extending ;  and 
we  are  glad  to  record  the  fact  that  our  President,  Dr.  Henry  P, 
Walcott,  Arthur  H.  Fewkes,  George  Seaverns,  and  others,  showed 
some  grand  specimens  of  blooms  from  plants  grown  by  them  from 
seed  planted  this  year. 

It  is  also  pleasant  to  record  the  fact  that  an  entirely  new  group 
of  flowers  has  reached  us  from  Japan,  having  been  sent  to  Mrs. 
Alpheus  Hardy,  by  Neesima,  a  native  of  Japan,  out  of  gratitude 
to  Mrs.  Hardy  for  favors  shown  him  while  in  this  country*.  These 
plants  were  exhibited  by  Edwin  Fewkes  &  Son,  and  are  well 
worthy  to  be  grown  by  all  loving  these  beautiAil  flowers. 

One  of  this  last  mentioned  collection  has  been  named  Mrs. 
Alpheus  Hardy.  It  is  a  most  beautiful,  large,  incurved  Japanese 
variety,  having  feathery  petals  of  wonderful  delicacy  and  white- 
ness, and  is  the  most  sumptuous  of  the  whole  family  thus  far 
known.  It  was  awarded  the  Society's  Silver  Medal  for  superior 
excellence. 

The  exhibition  was  well  attended  and  was  very  much  of  a  success. 

The  prizes  for  Herbaceous  Plants  have  been  closely  competed 
for  during  the  season  by  Nathaniel  T.  Kidder  and  J.  W.  Manning, 
Mr.  Kidder  gaining  the  Society's  Silver  Medal  by  only  one  point. 
Mr.  Manning  took  the  Bronze  Medal  as  second  prize. 
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Twelye  cut  blooms,  of  not  less  than  siz  distinct  yaiieties,  exclud- 
ing Gen.  Jacqueminot,  Norton  Brothers,         .        .        •         •  $6  00 

Second,  Edwin  Sheppard, €  00 

Third,  Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes, 4  00 

Six  cut  blooms,  distinct  named  yarieties,  Edwin  Sheppard,  •         .  4  00 
Tbhdbb  Rosbs  IB  Yasbs. — ^Twelye  blooms  of  Bon  Sil^ne,  Norton 

Brothers, 800 

Second,  Samuel  Neil,                  . 2  00 

Twelye  blooms  of  Catherine  Mermet,  Norton  Brothers,        .  5  00 

Twelye  blooms  of  Cornelia  Cook,             **           **       .        .        •  5  00 

Twelye  blooms  of  Niphetos,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,                         .        .  6  00 

Second,  Norton  Brothers, 4  00 

Twelye  blooms  of  Safrano,  Samuel  Neil, 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes, 2  00 

Twelye  blooms  of  The  Bride,  Norton  Brothers,    .        .                .  6  00 

Obohids. — Six  plants  in  bloom,  Dayid  Allan, 15  00 

Second,  Frederick  L.  Ames, 12  00 

Third,  E.  W.  Gilmore 10  00 

Fourth,  Dayid  Allan, 8  00 

Three  plants  in  bloom,  Samuel  R.  Payson, 8  00 

Second,  Frederick  L.  Ames, 6  00 

Third,  Vmiiam  J.  Martin 5  (T) 

Fourth,  E.  W.  Gilmore, 4  00 

Single  plant  in  bloom,  Samuel  R.  Payson,  Cymbidium  ehumeuim^  5  00 

Second,  Dayid  Allan, 4  00 

Third,  Alfred  W.  Spencer 3  00 

SToyB  OB  Gbbbkhousb  Plant. — Specimen  in  bloom,  other  than 

Azalea  or  Orchid,  named,  Samuel  R.  Payson,         .        .        .  6  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes, 5  00 

Habdt  Flowbbiitq  Shbubs  akd  Hbbbaceous  Plants,  Fobcbd. — 

Six  in  pots,  six  distinct  yarieties,  John  L.  Gardner,                .  8  00 

CTGLAMBNS.—Ten  plants  in  bloom,  Edwin  Sheppard,                •        •  6  00 

Three  plants  in  bloom,  Thomas  Clark, 8  00 

Second,  Edwin  Sheppard, 2  00 

Habdt  Pbimbosbs,  OB  PoLTANTHUSBS,  the  secoud  prize  to  William 

J.  Martin 4 8  00 

CiNBBARiAS. — Six  yaricties,  in  bloom,  in  not  oyer  nine-inch  pots,  E. 

W.  Gilmore, 8  00 

Second,  William  J.  Martin, 6  00 

Third,  Edwin  Sheppard, 4  00 

Single  plant  in  bloom,  William  J.  Martin, 8  00 

Second,  Charles  M.  Hoyey, 2  00 

Violets. — Six  pots,  in  bloom,  William  J.  Martin,  Marie  Louise,     .  4  00 

Second,  William  J.  Martin,  Swanley  White,      .        .        .        .  3  00 

Third,  William  J.  Martin,  NeapoUtan, 2  00 

Pansibs. — Six  distinct  yarieties,  in  pots,  in  bloom,  W.  C.  Ward,     .  4  00 
Fifty  cut  blooms  in  the  Society's  flat  fruit  dishes,  William  J. 

Martin, 8  00 
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Second,  W.  C.  Ward, 02  00 

Third,  Denys  Zimgiebel, 1  00 

Camszxii.8. — Display  of  named  yarieties,  cut  flowers  with  foliage, 
not  less  than  twelre  blooms,  of  not  less  than  six  yarieties, 

Charles  M.  Hoyey, 5  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes, 4  00 

Six  cut  blooms,  of  not  less  than  four  yarieties,  with  foliage,  Mrs. 

Francis  B.  Hayes, 8  00 

Second,  Charles  M.  Hoyey, 2  00 

CxHTRB  P»OB  for  Dinner  Table.— Best  designed  and  best  kept  dar- 
ing the  exhibition,  Mrs.  E.  M.  GiU, 10  00 

Second,  Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood, 9  00 

Third,  Miss  Sarah  W.  Story, 8  00 

Special  Prizes  for  Bulbs,  offered  by  the  General  Union  of  Holland  for  the 
Promotion  of  the  OuUiveUion  of  BtUbs. 

Htjlcinths.— Fifty  named  bulbs  in  fifty  pots,  in  bloom,  not  more  than  two 
of  one  sort : 
WUliam  J.  Martin,  the  First  Prize,  a  Gold  Medal. 
Charles  H.  Hoyey,  the  Second  Prize,  a  Silyer  Gilt  Medal. 
Charles  H.  Hoyey,  the  Third  Prize,  a  Silyer  Medal. 
Tuups. — ^Twenty-flye  pots,  single  early  yarieties,  in  twenty-flye  distinct  sorts, 
three  bulbs  of  the  same  sort  in  a  pot : 
Charles  H.  Hoyey,  the  Second  PrizQ,  a  Silyer  Medal. 
Charles  M.  Hoyey,  the  Third  Prize,  a  Bronze  Medal. 
Polyanthus  Nabcissus.— Twenty  pots,  three  bulbs  of  the  same  sort  in  each 
pot,  not  more  than  two  pots  of  one  sort : 
Charles  H.  Hoyey,  the  First  Prize,  a  Silyer  Gilt  Medal. 
Charles  H.  Hoyey,  the  Second  Prize,  a  Silyer  Medal. 

Society's  Prizes, 

Htaoihths. — ^Twelye  distinct  named  yarieties,  in  pots,  one  in  each 

pot,  in  bloom,  Charles  H.  Hoyey, 910  00 

Second,  Charles  M.  Hoyey, 8  00 

Third,  WiUUm  J.  Martin, 6  00 

Six  distinct  named  yarieties,  in  pots,  one  in  each  pot,  in  bloom, 

Charles  H.  Hoyey, ' 6  00 

Second,  Charles  M.  Hoyey, 5  00 

Third,  WiUiam  J.  Martin 4  00 

Three  distinct  named  yarieties,  in  pots,  one  in  each  pot,  in  bloom» 

Charles  H.  Hoyey, 4  00 

Second,  Charles  M.  Hoyey, 8  00 

Third,  WUliam  J.  Martin, 2  00 

Single  named  bulb  in  pot,  in  bloom,  Charles  M.  Hoyey,  Carlisle,  2  00 

Second,  Charles  H.  Hoyey,  La  Neige, 1  00 
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Three  pans,  ten  bulbg  of  one  variety  in  each  pan,  William  J. 

Martin, f  10  GO 

Second,  Charles  M.  HoTey, 8  00 

Third,  Charles  M.  HoTey 6  00 

Tulips. — Six  six-inch  pots,  fire  bolbs  in  each,  in  bloom,  William  J. 

Martin, 5  00 

Second,  Charles  M.  Hoyey, 4  00 

Three  six-inch  pots,  flye  bulbs  in  each,  in  bloom,  Wm.  J.  Martin,  4  00 

Second,  Charles  M.  Hoyey, 8  00 

Three  pans,  ten  balbs  of  one  variety  in  each  pan,  Wm.  J.  Martin,  5  00 
PoLTAMTHus  Nabcissus. — Four  seven-inch  pots,  three  bulbs  in  each, 

in  bloom,  Charles  H.  Hovey 6  00 

Second,  Charles  H.  Hovey, 4  00 

Third,  Charles  H.  Hovey, 3  00 

Hardt  Nabcusus   and   Daffodils. — ^Best   display,   Charles   M. 

Hovey, 8  00 

Second,  Charles  H.  Hovey, 6  00 

Gbvbbal  Disflat  of  Spbino  Bulbs. — ^Cbarles  M.  Hovey,             .  20  00 

Second,  Charles  H.  Hovey 15  OO 

Lilt  of  thb  Yallbt. — Six  six-inch  pots,  in  bloom,  Thomas  Clark,  5  00 

Anbmovbs.— Three  pans,  Thomas  Clark, 4  00 

GfrcUuities: — 

W.  A.  Manda,             Display  of  Herbaceous  Plants,        .                 .  25  00 

David  Allan,                      *<      <<  Orchids  and  Cut  Flowers,       .        .  15  00 

Frederick  L.  Ames,          "      «*        "           **             *«             .        .  10  00 

W.  A.  Manda,                   **      **  Orchids,  etc 10  00 

£.  W.  Gilmore,  Display  of  Orchids, 3  00 

Benjamin  Orey,  Orchids  and  Cut  Flowers, 8  00 

Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  Display  of  Plants  and  Flowers,   .        .  8  00 

A.  W.  Blake,                       *<       "   Azaleas 5  00 

Charles  M.  Hovey,  Azalea  Susette, 4  00 

Mrs.  F.  B.  Hayes,  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses  in  pots,  .        .                .  8  00 

Norton  Brothers,  Cut  Roses, 8  00 

A.  W.  Spencer,  Calceolarias, 8  00 

Thomas  Clark,  Calceolarias, 2  00 

Charles  M.  Hovey,  AmarylUs  and  Lilies, 8  00 

Mrs.  £.  M.  Gill,  Amaryllis, 2  00 

Edwin  Fewkes  &  Son,  Hybrid  Primroses, 2  00 

F.  Palmer,  Seedling  Carnation  Primrose,  cut  blooms,       .        .        .  1  00 

J.  Walsh,         **               **                             "**...  1  00 

Mrs.  P.  D.  JEUchards,  Wild  Plants, 1  00 

Apbil  9. 
OraiuHy: — 

Joseph  H.  Woodford,  Forty  Hyacinths, 3  00 
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April  16. 
ChrcUuiiiei: — 

Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  Azaleas,  etc., 03  00 

W.  A.  Manda,  Orchids,  Iris.  Afjrosotis,  etc., 8  00 

April  80. 
Oraiuiiy: — 

Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hajes,  six  yarieties  of  Himalajan  Rhododendrons, 

and  one  hundred  yarieties  of  Azalea  Indica,  .        .        .  5  00 


MAY  EXHIBITION. 

May  7. 

Indian  Azaleas. — Three  plants  in  pots,  named,  William  J.  Martin,  06  00 

The  third  prize  to  Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,          .                .        .  4  00 

Single  specimen,  William  J.  Martin, 4  00 

Second,  Charles  M.  Hovey, 8  00 

Calobolarias. — Six  yarieties  in  pots,  Thomas  Clark,               .  6  00 

Second,  Thomas  Clark, 5  00 

Single  plant,  Thomas  Clark, 2  00 

Second,  Thomas  Clark, 1  00 

Gloxinias. — ^Display  of  ent  blooms,  Thomas  Clark,         .                .  8  00 

Second,  William  J.  Martin, 2  00 

Auriculas.— Ten,  in  pots,  the  third  prize  to  Thomas  Clark,    .  8  00 
Tulips. — Twen^-four  blooms,  distinct  named  yarieties,  Charles  M. 

Hoyey, 4  00 

Hardt  Bulbs. — ^Best  collection  of  blooms,  Charles  M.  Hoyey,       .  8  00 

Basket  of  Flowsrs.— Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill, 6  00 

Second,  Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood,         .        .        .        .        .                .  5  00 

Third,  Miss  Sarah  W.  Story, 4  00 

Pavsiss.— Fifty  cut  blooms  'in  the  Society's  flat  fruit  dishes,  W.  C. 

Ward, 4  00 

Second,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,    .        •        .    - 8  00 

Hbrbacbous  Plants. — Largest  and  best  arranged  collection,  named, 

William  J.  Martin, 2  00 

Second,  Miss  Sarah  W.  Story, 1  00 

QraiuUies: — 

Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  Cat  Flowers, 4  00 

E.  Fewkes  &  Son,  Narcissus, 1  00 

J.  H.  Woodford,  Hardy  Bulbs 1  00 

Mrs.  P.  D.  Richards,  Natiye  Plants, 2  00 

Esther  E.  Barry,             "          **               ......  2  00 

Mat  14. 

OratuHy: — 

M.  B.  Faxon,  Tulips  and  Narcissi, 2  00 
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Mat  21. 

Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hajet,  two  plants  of  Hydrangea  Thomas  Hogg,  and 

Cat  Flowers, $6  00 

J.  W.  Clark,  TuUps, 1  OO 

Mrs.  P.  D.  Richards,  Wild  Flowers, 2  00 

E.  H.  Hitchings,             ••         •«                 1  00 

Mat  28. 

Gratuities: — 

E.  H.  Hitchings,  Wild  Flowers, 1  00 

Frank  C.  Hyde,       '*         **         forty-flye  yarieties,  .        .        1  00 

RHODODENDRON  SHOW. 

Jura  4. 

Sunnewell  Premiunu. 
Bhododsndbons.— Eighteen  hardy  yarieties,  named,  Mrs.  Frands 

B.  Hayes $10  00 

Habdt  Azaleas. — Any  and  all  classes;  fifteen  named  yarieties,  one 

truss  each,  the  second  prize  to  T.  C.  Thorlow,        .        .        .        6  00 
Six  named  yarieties,  one  trass  each,  Charles  M.  Hoyey,  .        4  00 

Three  **  <*  "  *'     Benjamin  G.  Smith,      .        .        S  00 

Cluster  of  trusses,  of  one  yariety,  Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  .  2  00 

Society's  Prizes. 

Obbmah  Ikis.—Six  distinct  yarieties,  one  spike  of  each,  Edwin 

Fewkes  &  Son, 8  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  2  00 

Clbkatis. — Named  yarieties,  display  of  cut  blooms,  with  foliage, 

Joseph  H.  Woodford, 4  00 

NAxnrs  Plants. — Display  of  named  species  and  yarieties,  Birs.  P. 

D.  Richards, 4  00 

Second,  Walter  E.  Cobum, 3  00 

Cut  Flowbbs. — Display  filling  one  hondred  bottles,  Mrs.  A.  D. 

Wood, 4  00 

Second,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill, 8  00 

Hbbbacbous  Plants. — ^Largest  and  best  arranged  collection,  named, 

William  J.  Martin, 2  00 

Second,  J.  W.  Manning, 1  00 

Gratuities:'— 
H.  H.  Hannewell,  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas,  .      10  00 

W.  A.  Manda,  Herbaceous  Plants,  and  Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs,    .        5  00 
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Mrs.  FranciB  B.  Hayes,  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas,  etc 

"  ••  "      ClematU,      . 

John  B.  Moore  &  Son,  Tree  Psdonies  and  Roses, 
Charles  M.  HoTej,  Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons, 
W.  A.  BCanda,  Olad%olu$  (JoMlUi  eUba^  . 
Edwin  Fewkes  &  Son,  English  Iris,  . 
Miss  £.  M.  Harris,  Cat  Flowers, 


•5  00 
2  00 
8  00 
8  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 


Jura  11. 
Chraiwitiu: — 

H.  H.  Hunnewell,  Rhododendrons, 6  00 

Jackson  Dawson,  Rare  Flowering  Shrubs, 5  00 

Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  Rhododendrons, 6  00 


8  00 

"  "  "      German  Iris, 1  00 

Edwin  Fewkes  &  Son,  «        <« 1  00 

J.  W.  Mannhig,  u        u 1  00 

«  *<  Herbaceous  Plants,       .        .  .  1  00 

Anthony  McLaren,  "  *'  1  00 

Edwin  Sheppard,  Cut  Flowers, 1  00 

Frank  C.  Hyde,  Wild  Flowers, 1  00 

JUHB  18. 
Oratuiiies:'- 

Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  Cut  Blooms  of  Roses,  Rhododendrons,  and 

other  Flowering  Shrubs, 6  00 

Edwin  Fewkes  &  Son,  Cut  Roses, 2  00 

William  H.  Spooner,      «       <• 1  00 

J.  W.  Manning,  English  Iris,  eighteen  yarieties 1  00 

**  '<         Herbaceous  Plants, 1  00 

*«  "         PsBonie 1  00 

O.  B.  Hadwen,         *• 1  00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  Cut  Flowers, 1  00 


ROSE  EXHIBITION, 

Jura  21  AXD  22. 

Special  Ptizu, 

Hybrid  Pbbpbtual  Rosbs. — Twenty-four  roses,  of  diiferent  yarie- 
ties, named,  John  B.  Moore  &  Son, 026  00 

Second,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son, 15  00 

Twelye  roses,  of  different  yarieties,  named,  William  H.  Spooner,  15  00 

Eighteen  roses,  of  different  yarieties,  named,  William  H.  Spooner,  20  00 

Six  roses,  of  any  two  yarieties,  three  of  each,  John  L.  Gardner, .  10  00 
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Twelve  roses,  of  any  four  yarieties,  three  of  each,  Mrs.  FraDcis 

B.  Hayes, 915  00 

Eighteen  roses,  ef  any  six  yarieties,  three  of  each,  J.  B.  Moore 

&  Son, .       90  00 

Best  and  hest  kept  Design,  Table  Decoration,  or  combination  of 

Roses,  in  a  basket  or  other  receptacle,  except  a  Taae,  Mrs.  F. 

B.  Hayes, 10  00 

Second,  Mrs.  £.  M.  Gill, 8  00 


AnuUeur*s  Prize. 
Twenty-foar  named  roses  of  different  varieties,  exhibited  by  an 

Amateur,  Warren  Henstis, 

Second,  John  L.  Gardner, 


Six  blooms  of  Alfred  Colomb,  John  B.  Moore  &  Son,   . 
««  **       Baroness  Rothschild,  John  L.  Gardner,  . 

'*  "       John  Hopper,  John  B.  Moore  &  Son, 

Second,  Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  . 
**            **        Marquise  de  Castellan e,  Warren  Heustis  &  Von, 
**            •*       Merreille  de  Lyon,  William  H.  Spooner, 
**            "       Mme.  Gabriel  Luizet,  Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes, 
Second,  John  L.  Gardner,    .... 
•*            **       Mme.  Victor  Verdier,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son, 
Second,  John  B.  Moore  &  Son,    . 
TwelTe  blooms  of  any  other  yariety,  J.  B.  Moore  &  Son, 
Second,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son, 


25  00 
15  OO 

4  00 
4  00 
4  00 

3  00 

4  00 
4  00 
4  00 

3  00 

4  00 

3  00 
6  00 

4  00 


Regular  Prizes, 
Hardt  Pbrpbtual  Roses. — ^Twenty-four  distinct  named  yarieties, 

three  of  each  variety,  John  B.  Moore  &  Son,          .        .        .  20  00 

Second,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son, 15  00 

Twelve  distinct  named  varieties,  three  of  each,  W.  H.  Spooner,  10  00 
Six  distinct  named  varieties,  one  of  each,  the  second  prize  to  John 

B.  Moore  &  Son, 4  00 

Third,  Benjamin  G.  Smith, 3  00 

Three  distinct  named  varieties,   one  of  each,  Mrs.  Francis  B. 

Hayes, 4  00 

Second,  John  L.  Gardner, 3  00 

Third,  William  F.  Flanagan, 2  00 

Moss  RosBS. — Six  distinct  named  varieties,  three  clusters  of  each, 

John  B.  Moore  &  Son, 6  00 

Second,  Edwin  Fewkes  &  Son, 4  00 

Third,  Charles  M.  Hovey, 3  00 

Three  distinct  named  varieties,  three  clusters  of  each,  John  B. 

Moore  &  Son,          .        .                 4  00 

Second,  Edwin  Sheppard, 8  00 
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Hybrid  Tea  Rosbs. — Display  in  boxes,  John  B.  Moore  &  Son,  ^6  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes, 4  00 

Obnbbal  Display  of  one  hundred  bottles  of  Hardy  Roses,  John  B. 

Moore  &  Son, 10  03 

Second,  Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes, 9  00 

Third,  William  H.  Spooner, 8  00 

Fourth,  Edwin  Fewkes  &  Son, 7  00 

Fifth,  Charles  M.  Hoyey, 6  00 

Stote  and  Gbbbnhousb  Flowbbino  Plants  — Fixe  distinct  named 

Tarieties  in  bloom,  no  Orchid  admissible,  Darid  Allan,  .        .  15  00 

Specimen  Plant  in  bloom,  named,  other  than  Orchid,  David  Allan,  5  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes, 4  00 

Heaths. — Six  plants,  of  distinct  named  varieties,  John  L.  Gardner,  6  00 

Three  plants,  of  distinct  named  rarieties,  David  Allan,  4  00 

Second,  David  AlUui, 8  00 

Obcuids. — Twelve  plants,  named  varieties,  in  bloom,  David  Allan,  20  00 

Second,  E.  W.  Gilmore, 16  00 

Six  plants,  named,  Benjamin  Grey,       .        .        ...                .  10  00 

Second,  David  Allan, 8  00 

Third,  Benjamin  Grey, 6  00 

Single  specimen,  Mrs.  Oliver  Ames,  Sr., 6  00 

Second,  Charles  M.  Hovey, 5  00 

Hebbacbous  Paokibs. — ^Ten  named  varieties,  O.  B.  Hadwen,        .  6  00 

Second,  Charles  M.  Hovey, 5  00 

Sweet  Williams. — ^Thirty  trusses,  not  less  than  six  distinct  varie- 
ties, L.  W.  Goodell,    '    .        .        • 3  00 

Second,  Edwin  Sheppard, 2  00 

Third,  Charles  M.  Hovey, 1  00 

Hebbacbous  Plants. — Largest  and  best  arranged  CollecUon,  named, 

William  J.  Martin, 2  00 

Second,  J.  W.  Manning, 1  00 

Oraiuiiies: — 

Thomas  H.  Meade,  Collection  of  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses,  6  00 

'<        <<        *<      Collection  of  Tea  Roses 2  00 

Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  La  France  Roses, 2  00 

Benjamin  G.  Smith,     Cut  Roses, 2  00 

M.  B.  Faxon,                 a        u 2  00 

John  B.  Moore  &  Son,  «        <* 2  00 

"          "        "        Vases  of  Roses, 2  00 

David  Allan,  Ferns,  Dracaenas,  etc., 10  00 

*•        **      Orchid  PUnts  and  Cut  Blooms,  etc.,    .        .                .  10  00 

W.  A.  Manda,  Orchids,  etc 10  00 

E.  W.  Giimore,  Orchids,  Crotons,  etc., 8  00 

Jackson  Dawson,  Wild  Roses  from  all  countries,  thirty-six  species,  8  00 

W.  A.  Manda,  Cut  Flowers, 6  00 
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Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  Cut  Flowers, $5  00 

Edwin  Sheppard,               an 5  00 

Charles  M.  Hovey,  Cat  Fancy  Pelargoniiiins,  etc.,    .        .        .  5  00 

H.  H.  Hunnqwell,  Foliage  and  Flowers, 5  00 

W.  A.  Manda,  Banana  Plant, 8  00 

Mrs.  P.  D.  Richards,  Natiye  Plants, 8  00 

Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  Hydrangea  Thomas  Hogg,  .  2  00 

William  J.  Martin,  Two  Orchids, 2  00 

Miellez  Horticultural  Co.,  Pansies,            .        .        .        .        .        •  2  00 

Miss  Ellen  M.  Harris,  PsBonies, 1  00 

B.  D.  HUl,                         ** 1  00 

0.  B.  Hadwen,  Boses  and  Peonies, 1  00 


f 


JuKS  28. 
Oraiuitiet:'- 

Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  Boses, 2  00 

Marshall  B.  Faxon,  *<  2  00 

William  H.  Spooner,  ** .  2  00 

Benjamin  O.  Smith,  '*  2  00 

Warren  Heustls  &  Son,       **  2  00 

Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  Orchid  and  Clematis, 2  00 

B.  D.  Hill,  PsBonies, 1  00 


JULT  2. 

Dblphikiuxs. — Six  named  yarieties,  Edwin  Sheppard,    .  .  4  00 

Second,  Edwin  Fewkes  &  Son, 8  00 

Third,  Anthony  McLaren, 2  00 

LiLrou  Caitdidux. — ^Twelve  spikes,  Benjamin  G.  Smith,         .        .  8  00 

Second,  William  J.  Martin, 2  00 

Cut  Flowbbs. — Display  filling  one  hundred  bottles,  Mrs.  A.  D. 

Wood, 4  00 

Second,  Mrs.  E.  M.  OiU, 8  00 

Hebbjlcbous  Pulkts. — Largest  and  best  arranged  collection,  named, 

William  J.  Martin, 2  00 

Second,  J.  W.  Manning 1  00 


! 


Oratuities: — 

Edwin  Sheppard,  Delphiniums, 1  00 

Edwin  Fewkes  &  Son,  Salpiglossis  and  Delphiniums,        .                .  1  00 

Benjamin  G.  Smith,  Cut  Flowers, 1  00 

Miss  Sarah  W.  Story,  ««        " 1  00 

Mrs.  P.  D.  Richards,  Native  Plants, 1  00 

Seyerance  Burrage,         '*         **       ninety  yarieties,        .        •        .  1  00 
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July  9. 

Japan  Ibis  (varieties  of  /rii  Kampfer%).—BeBt   collection,  John 

L.  Gardner, ^8  00 

Second,  Edwin  Fewkes  &  Son, 6  00 

Third,  J.  F.  C.  Hyde, 6  00 

Six  named  yarieties,  Edwin  Fewkes  &  Son, 4  00 

Second,  J.  F.  C.  Hyde, 8  00 

Vasb  of  Flowers.— Best  arranged,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,      .                .  8  00 

Second,  Miss  Sarah  W.  Story,   . 2  00 

HsBBAOBous  Plants. — ^Largest  and  best  arranged  collection,  named, 

J.  W.  Manning, 2  00 

Second,  William  J.  Martin 1  00 

Gr€Uu%tie$: — 

Edwin  Sheppard,  Japan  Iris, 8  00 

John  L.  Gardner,  Fiye  pots  of  Orchids, 5  00 

Siebrecht  &  Wadley,  New  York,  Cattleyas,  fiye  yarieties,                 .  2  00 

M.  B.  Faxon,  Hollyhocks, 1  00 

Miss  Sarah  W.  Story,  Cut  Flowers,  .        .        .        r      .                .  100 

Severance  Burrage,  Native  Plants, 1  00 

F.  C.  Hyde,                   "          " I  00 

July  16. 

HoLLTHOGKS. — Single,  six  spikes,  distinct  colors,  the  second  prize 

to  Charles  M.  Hovey, 2  00 

Double,  twelve  blooms,  of  twelve  distinct  colors,  Edwin  Sheppard,  4  00 

Second,  Edwin  Fewkes  &  Son, 8  00 

Six  blooms,  of  six  distinct  colors,  J.  F.  C.  Hyde,          .                .  2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill, 1  00 

Cut  Flowbbs. — Display  filling  one  hundred  bottles,  Mrs.  E.  M. 

Gill,         .^ •  4  00 

Second,  Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood, 8  00 

HiBBAOBous  Plants.— Largest  and  best  arranged  collection,  named, 

J.  W.  Manning,               2  00 


Oratuities:— 
Jackson  Dawson,  Forty-four  species  and  varieties  of   Flowering 

Shrubs,   . 
Edwin  Sheppard,  Hollyhocks, 
J.  F.  C.  Hyde,  " 

Edwin  Fewkes  &  Son,    ** 
Paul  D.  WaUis,  *« 

D.  L.  Taylor,  «  and  Sweet  Williams, 

W.  J.  Underwood,  Collection  of  Hardy  Carnations, 
Edwin  Fewkes  &  Son,  Salpiglossis  and  Japan  Iris, 


5  00 
8  00 
8  00 
2  00 

1  00 
8  00 

2  00 
2  00 
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Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  Cut  Flowers, $3  00 

Miss  Sarah  W.  Story,       **        ** 100 

Severance  Burrage,  Wild  Flowers, 2  00 

Mrs.  P.  D.  Richards,   "        «« 2  00 

E.  H.  Hitchings,           *«        «« 1  OO 

Walter  E.  Cobum,       "        *« 1  00 

July  23. 
Pbrbnitial  Phloxes. — ^Ten  distinct  named  yarieties,  one  spike  each, 

Edwin  Sheppard, S  00 

SwBBT  Pba8. — Display  filling  twenty-flye  yases,  J.  F.  C.  Hyde,  4  00 

Second,  Charles  H.  Hovey, 8  00 

Third,  C.  W.  Hoitt,  Nashua,  N.  H., 2  00 

Hbsbaosous  Plants. — ^Largest  and  best  arranged  collection,  named, 

William  J.  Martin, 2  00 

Second,  J.  W.  Manning, 1  00 

Qraiuities : — 

John  L.  Gardner,  Six  Orchids, 8  00 

Benjamin  Grey,  Gut  Orchid  Flowers, 2  00 

Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  Clerodendron  and  Cut  Flowers,  .        .        .  2  00 

J.  F.  C.  Hyde,    Hollyhocks, 1  00 

Edwin  Sheppard,           **             1  00 

Edwin  Fewkes  &  Son,  "             1  00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,         Cut  Flowers, 1  00 

Miss  Sarah  W.  Story,  •«        *» 1  00 

Mrs.  P.  D.  Richards,  Wild  Flowers, 1  00 

Severance  Burrage,        **        ** 1  00 

Walter  E.  Cobum,          ««        «• 1  00 

July  80. 

Special  Prizes  offered  by  M.  B.  Faxon. 

SwEBT  Peas. — Best  display,  filling  fifty  vases,  judged  by  published 

scale  of  points,  J.  F.  C.  Hyde, 10  00 

Regular  Prizes. 

Cut  Flowbbs. — Display  filling  one  hundred  bottles,  Mrs.  E.  M. 

Gill, 4  00 

Second,  Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood, 8  00 

Nativb  Fbbws. — Best  display,  Mrs.  P.  D.  Richards,                         .  4  00 

Second,  Severance  Burrage, 8  00 

Third,  Mrs.  C.  N.  S.  Homer, 2  00 

Hbrbagbous  Plants. — ^Largest  and  best  arranged  collection,  named, 

J.  W.  Manning, 2  00 

Second,  William  J.  Martin, 1  00 
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OrcUuities: — 

Marshall  B.  Faxon,  Sweet  Peas, 
William  J.  Martin,  Japan  Pinks, 
Edwin  Fewkes  &  Son,  Dahlias, 
C.  T.  E.  Clapp,  Poppies,  etc.,    . 
J.  W.  Manning,  Perennial  Phlox, 
Edwin  Sheppard,  AUamanda,  etc., 
Mrs.  P.  D.  Richards,  Native  Flowers, 
Walter  E.  Cobum,  "  " 

**  "  Native  Ferns, 

Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  Cut  Flowers, 
A.  A.  Hixon,  **        ** 

Miss  Sarah  W.  Story,        ««        *»       . 
E.  S.  Hill,  **        **      . 


$2  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 


August  6. 


PsKBKNiAL  Phloxes. — Ten  distinct  named  varieties,  one  spike  each, 

Edwin  Sheppard, 8  00 

Second,  Edwin  Fewkes  &  Son,   .        .        .        .        .        .        .  2  00 

Pbtukias. — Collection  filling  thirty  bottles,  one  spray  in  each,  A.  A. 

Hixon, 8  00 

Second,  Edwin  Fewkes  &  Son, 2  00 

Third,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill, 1  00 

Cut  Flowehs.— Display  filling  one  hundred  bottles,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  4  00 

Second,  Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood, 8  00 

Hbbbjlcbous  Plajtts. — ^Largest  and  best  arranged  collection,  named, 

William  J.  Martin, 2  00 

Second,  J.  W.  Manning, 1  00 

Native  Flowebs. — Collection,  Severance  Burrage,                         .  8  00 

Second,  Mrs.  P.  D.  Richards, 2  00 

OrcUuUiti: — 

William  J.  Martin,  Achimenes, 4  00 

James  Cartwright,  Gladioli, 3  00 

John  L.  Gardner,  Fuchsias, 2  00 

**  '         *•        Brassavola  Dighyana^ 1  00 

Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  display  of  Cut  Flowers,       .        .        .  8  00 

J.  W.  Manning,  Lilium  superbum, -  1  00 

0.  M.  Holmes,  Nelumbium  iuteum^ 1  00 

W.  A.  Manda,  Cut  Flowers, 1  00 

A.  A.  Hixon,       "        «« 1  00 

John  Parker,       «*        «• 1  00 

E.  S.  Hill,            u        a I  QQ 

Walter  E.  Coburn,  Native  Flowers, 1  00 
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August  18. 

Gladioli.— Twenty  named  Tarieties,  in  spikes,  H.  B.  Watts,  .        .  ^  00 

Second,  James  Cartwriglit, 6  00 

Ten  named  yarieties,  in  spikes,  Edwin  Slieppard,                           .  4  00 

Second,  H.  B.  Watts, 8  00 

Single  spike,  named,  H.  B.  Watts, 1  00 

Display  of  named  and  unnamed  yarieties,  filling  one  hundred  bot- 
tles, James  Cartwright,    .    ' 6  00 

Second,  H.  B.  Watts, 4  00 

Phlox  Drum mokdi. — ^Fifty  bottles,  not  less  than  six  yarieties,  the 

second  prize  to  Charles  M.  Hoyey, 2  00 

Hbsbacboub  Plants.— Largest  and  best  arranged  collection,  named, 

J.  W.  Manning, 2  00 

Second,  WilUam  J.  Martin, 1  00 


Oratuitiet: — 

J.  Warren  Clark,  Seedling  Gladioli,  .        .        .        .        •  6  00 

Edwin  Fewkes  &  Son,  Dahlias  and  Zinnias, 2  00 

Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  Zinnias,  etc. , 1  00 

"  **  **      Cut  Flowers, 8  00 

John  Parker,  an 1  00 

Mrs.  £.  M.  Gill,  «        « 1  Oo 

E.  8.  Hill,  *. 1  00 

Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood,  Basket  of  Flowers, 1  00 

Walter  B.  Cobum,  Wild  Flowers, 1  00 


August  20. 

AsTBKS. — Truffaut's  Peony  Flowered,  thirty  blooms,  not  less  than 

twelye  yarieties,  Marshall  B.  Faxon, 6  00 

Second,  James  O'Brien, 4  00 

Third,  Edwin  Sheppard, 8  00 

Victoria  Flowered,  thirty  blooms,  not  less  than  twelye  yarieties, 

William  J.  Martin, 6  00 

Second,  Edwin  Sheppard, 4  00 

Third,  M.  B.  Faxon 8  00 

Pompon,  thirty  cut  plants,  not  less  than  six  yarieties,  the  second 

prize  to  M.  B.  Faxon, 8  00 

Baskbt  of  Flowers. — Best  arranged,  Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood,       .        .  4  00 

Second,  Mrs.  E.  F.  Hoyey,         . 8  00 

Third,  James  O'Brien 2  00 

Hbrbaceous  Plants. — Largest  and  best  arranged  collection,  named, 

J.  W.  Manning,       .        .    ' 2  00 

Second,  William  J.  Martin, 1  00 
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Oratuiiies: — 

Edwin  Sheppard,  Collection  of  Asters, 91  ^0 

Marshall  B.  Faxon,  Asters, 1  00 

James  O'Brien,              " 1  00 

Herbert  Gleason,  lAUwn  ianeifoliumj 2  00 

Edwin  Fewkes  &  Son,  Cannas, 1  00 

«•            "        •«        Dahlias, 1  00 

George  S.  Tnttle,  Pompon  Dahlias, 1  00 

H.  B.  Watte,  Gladioli, I  00 

Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  Cut  Flowers, 2  00 

John  Parker,                     •«        «.               1  Oo 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,                ««        «•               1  00 

B.  8.  HUl,                         ..        **               1  00 

August  27. 

LiLiuM  Lakcifolxum. — ^TweWe  spikes,  William  J.  Martin,      .        .  4  00 

Second,  Thomas  C.  Thurlow, 8  00 

Third,  Mrs.  £.  M.  GUI, 2  00 

TBOP250LUM8.— Display  filling  twenty-flye  yases,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  .  8  OO 

Second,  Marshall  B.  Faxon, 2  OOi 

Mahxoolds. — Display  filling  twenty-fiye  yases,  L.  W.  Goodell,        .  8  00 

Second,  Marshall  B.  Faxon, 2  00 

Hbkbaobous  Plants.— -Largest  and  best  arranged  collection,  named, 

William  J.  Martin, 2  00 

Second,  J.  W.  Bianning, 1  00 

Onxtuiiiei: — 

Marshall  B.  Faxon,  Asters, 2  00 

J.  Warren  Clark,  Gladioli, 2  00 

Edwin  Fewkes  &  Son,  Dahlias, 2  00 

George  S.  Tuttle,  Pompon  Dahlias, 1  00 

John  Parker,      Cut  Flowers, I  00 

E.  S.  HiU,             ««        " 1  00 

Edwin  Sheppard,  "        " 1  00 

Walter  E.  Cobnm,  Natiye  Planto  and  Flowers,          .                .  1  00 

Mrs.  P.  D.  Richards,  Wild  Flowers, 1  00 

Sbptbmbbb  8. 

DouBLB  Zinnias. — Twenty-flye  flowers,  not  less  than  six  yarieties, 

Edwin  Fewkes  &  Son, 8  00 

Second,  L.  W.  Goodell, 2  00 

Third,  A.  B.  Howard, 1  00 

DiANTHUS. — Annoal  and  Biennial  yarieties.  Collection  filling  fifty 

bottles,  single  trusses,  L.  W.  Goodell, 4  00 

Second,  Edwin  Sheppard, 8  00 
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Cut  Flowbbs.— DiBplay  fllling  one  hundred  bottles,  Mrs.  £.  M. 

Gill 94  00 

Second,  Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood, S  00 

Hbbbacboub  Plants. — Largest  and  best  arranged  collection,  named, 

William  J.  Martin,  .        .                2  00 

Second,  J.  W.  Manning, 1  00 

Gratuities:— 

J.  W.  Clark,  GladioU, 3  00 

J.  F.  C.  Hyde,  Hibiscus  yar., 1  00 

A.  B.  Howard,  Verbenas, I  00 

J.  F.  Marble,  Pompon  Dahlias, 1  00 

George  S.  Tuttle,      "           ** 1  00 

Edwin  Fewkes  &  Son,  Dahlias  and  Zinnias, 1  00 

Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  Cut  Flowers, 2  00 

John  Parker,                     ii        «•               1  00 

Edwin  Sheppard,               ««        ««               1  OO 

L.  W.  Goodell,                  «•        «c               1  00 

B.  S.  EQU,                          a        u               1  00 

•Miss  S.  £.  Barry,  Natiye  Plants, 1  00 

W.  E.  Cobum,  Wild  Flowers, 1  00 

E.  H.  Hitchings,    «        ««          .........  1  00 

ANNUAL  EXHIBITION. 
Sbptsmbbr  13,  14,  15  and  16. 
ffunnewell  Ptemdums, 
ErBBOBBBN  Trbbs  AND  Shbubs. — DispUys  in  pots,  of  other  than 
native  eyergreens    of   New  England,    named,   William    C. 

Strong, $8  00 

Second,  F.  L.  Temple, 6  00 

8oc%ety*$  Prizes. 
Grbbkhousb  Plakts. — Twelve  Greenhouse  and  Stove  plants,    of 
different  named  varieties,   two  Crotons  admissible,  H.  H. 

Hunnewell, 60  00 

Second,  William  J.  Martin, 55  00 

Third,  George  A.  Nickerson, 60  00 

Fourth,  W.  A.  Manda, 40  00 

Fifth,  WUliam  J.  Martin 80  00 

Spbcimbn  Flowbrdto  Plant. — John  L.  Gardner,    .        .        .  8  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes, 7  00 

Third,       "             "            «*               6  00 

Fourth,  John  L.  Gardner 5  00 

Fifth,  William  J.  Martin, 4  00 

Sixth,            "             " 8  00 
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Varieoated-Lbavbd  Flants. — Six  named  yarietieB,  William  J. 

Martin, $12  00 

Second,  Thomas  Clark, 10  00 

Third,  John  L.  Gardner, 8  00 

Fourth,  W.  A.  Manda, 6  00 

Single  specimen,  named,  etc.,  Charles  H.  Hoyey,          .                .  6  00 

Second,  William  J.  Martin, 5  00 

Cai^adiums.— Four  named  yarieties,  William  J.  Martin,  .        .        .  5  00 
FsBMS. — Ten  named  yarieties,  no  Adiantums  admissible,  W.  A. 

Manda, 15  00 

Second,  W.  A.  Manda, 12  00 

Adiantums. — Six  named  yarieties,  W.  A.  Manda,     .        .        .        .  8  00 

Second,  William  J.  Martin, 6  00 

Third,  W.  A.  Manda, 4  00 

Tbbe  Fbrn.— Thomas  W.  Dee, 10  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes, 8  00 

Third,  W.  A.  Manda, 6  00 

Ltoofods.— Four  named  yarieties,  William  J.  Martin,     .        .  5  00 

Second,  W.  A.  Manda,        .        .        .        .        .                 .        .  8  00 

DBAOiBNAS. — Six  named  yarieties,  H.  H.  Hunnewell,        .        .  8  00 

Second,  William  J.  Martin, 6  00 

Third,  Thomas  Clark, 4  00 

Cbotons. — Six  named  yarieties,  Thomas  Clark,                         .        .  8  00 

Second,  George  A.  Nickerson, 6  00 

Third,  WUliam  J.  Martin, 5  00 

Paxxb  or  Cycads. — Single  plant,  named,  H.  H.  Hunnewell,  .        .  10  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes, 8  00 

Nepbnthbs.— Three  plants,  named,  W.  A.  Manda,  .       ' .        .  6  00 
Succulents. — Collection  of   all  classes  and  yarieties,    including 

Agayes  and  Cacti,  W.  A.  Manda, 15  00 

Second,  Charles  H.  Hoyey, 10  00 

OscHiDB. — Six  plants,  named  yarieties,  in  bloom,  Siebrecht  &  Wad- 
ley,  New  York, 12  00 

Second,  W.  A.  Manda, 10  00 

Three  plants,  named  yarieties,  in  bloom,  Benjamin  Grey,     .        .  8  00 

Second,  John  L.  Gardner, 6  00 

Third,  Siebrecht  &  Wadley, 5  00 

Single  plant  in  bloom,  Benjamin  Grey, 5  00 

Second,  Siebrecht  &  Wadley, 4  00 

Third,  W.  A.  Manda, 8  00 

Fourth,     *•          "                2  00 

Dahlias. — ^Twenty-four  named  yarieties,  M.  B.  Faxon,  .                .  8  00 

Twelye  named  yarieties,  Edwin  Fewkes  &  Son,     .        .        .        .  4  00 

Second,  Edwin  Sheppard  &  Son, 8  00 

Third,  C.  W.  Hoitt,  Nashua,  N.  H., 2  00 

Six  named  yarieties,  Edwin  Sheppard, 8  00 

Second,  M.  B.  Faxon, 2  00 

4 
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Third,  John  Parker, •lOO 

LiLiPUTiAN    Dahlias. — General  display,   with  buds   and    foliage, 

filling  twenty-five  bottles,  George  S.  Tattle,   .        .        .        .  5  00 

Second,  F.  Bacheller 4  00 

Third,  John  Parker, 3  00 

Single  Dahlias. — General  display,  with  buds  and  foliage,  filling 

fifty  bottles,  W.  A.  Manda, 8  00 

Second,  Edwin  Sheppard  &  Son, 6  00 

Third,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill 4  00 

Cut  Elowbbs. — Best  display  and  best  kept  during  the  exhibition, 

filling  one  hundred  and  fifty  bottles,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,     .        .  16  00 

Second,  Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood, 14  00 

Third,  Charles  H.  Hovey, 12  00 

Special  Prize,  offered  by  M,  JB,  Faxon, 

Fansibs. — Fifty  cut  blooms  in  the  Society's  fiat  fruit  dishes,  judged 

by  published  scale  of  points,  L.  W.  Qoodell, .        .        .        .  10  00 

Oratuiiies: — 

W.  A.  Manda,                 Decoratire  Plants 925  00 

Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,            **            " 16  00 

H.  H.  Hunnewell,                      "            " 15  00 

Charles  H.  Hovey,                     "            " 10  00 

John  L.  Gardner,                       "            " 10  00 

Jackson  Dawson,  Sixty-six  yarietles  and  species  of  Fruiting  Shrubs,  10  00 

William  C.  Strong,  Ornamental  Foliage, 8  00 

Jacob  W.  Manning,  Eyergxeen  trees, 6  00 

George  A.  Nickerson,  Decoratire  Plants, 6  00 

H.  B.  Watts,  Display  of  Gladioli 5  00 

L.  W.  Goodell,  Asters, 5  00 

Norton  Brothers,  Roses,  etc., 3  00 

Thomas  W.  Dee,      "        «« 2  00 

"         "      ««      Ficiis  elasUea, 2  00 

Edwin  Fewkes  &  Son,  Cannas, 2  00 

"         "       ••    «*    Dahlias, 2  00 

R.  T.  Jackson,  Marigolds, 2  00 

**           *'         Seedling  Dahlias 2  00 

William  C.  Strong,  Altheas, 2  00 

M.  B.  Faxon,  Dahlias  and  Nasturtiums, 2  00 

F.  L.  Temple,  Shrubs  and  Herbaceous  Plants,                  .        .  2  00 

Mrs.  F.  B.  Hayes,           Cut  Flowers, 5  00 

E.  S.  HUl,                          **          **              5  CO 

Edwin  Sheppard  &  Son,     "         " 3  00 

Mrs.  E.  F.  Hovey,             **         "              2  00 

Charles  H.  Hovey,             "          "             1  00 

J.  F.  C.  Hyde,  Hibiscus  and  Gentian, 1  00 
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John  Parker,  Dahlias, f  1  00 

Jacob  W.  Manning,  Herbaceous  Plants,   ....!.  2  00 

Mrs.  P.  D.  Richards,  Native  Flowers, 8  00 

Hiss  Mary  L.  Vinal,        •*          ««              1  00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  Vase  of  Native  Flowers, 1  00 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW. 

NOTBICBBB  9|    10,    AHD   11. 

Special  Prize, 

Chbtsakthbmumb.— Display  of  twenty  named  plants  for  decorative 

purposes,  in  not  over  eight-inch  pots,  Edwin  Fewkes  &  Son,  $100  00 

Second,  W.  H.  Elliott,' 75  00 

Third,  E.  A.  Wood, 50  00 

Begular  Priaei. 

Six  Incurved  or  Chinese,  distinct  named  varieties,  E.  W.  Wood,  20  00 

Second,  P.  Mellj, 15  00 

Six  Japanese,  distinct  named  varieties,  P.  Mellj,                           .  20  00 

Second,  E.  Fewkes  &  Son, 15  00 

Third,  E.  W.  Wood, 10  00 

Four  Pompons,  distinct  named  varieties,  E.  W.  Wood,         .        .  10  00 

Second,  William  J.  Martin, 8  00 

Specimen  Plant,  Incurved  or  Chinese,  named,  P.  Melly,  8  00 

Second,  E.  W.  Wood 6  00 

Third,  Edwin  Fewkes  &  Son, 5  00 

Specimen  Plant,  Japanese,  named,  B.  W.  Wood,  8  00 

Second,  William  J.  Martin, 6  00 

Third,  Patrick  Melia, 5  00 

Specimen  Plant,  Pompon,  named,  E.  W.  Wood,   .        .        .  6  00 

Second,  Edwin  Fewkes  &  Son, 5  00 

Third,  P.  Melly, 4  00 

Specimen  Plant,  Anemone,  named,  E.  W.  Wood,                          .  6  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes, 5  00 

Specimen  trained  Standard,  any  class,  named,  William  J.  Martin, 

Jardin  des  Plantes, 8  00 

Second,  William  J.  Martin,  Grandiflora, 6  00 

Third,  William  J.  Martin,  Fair  Maid  of. Guernsey,     .        .        .  5  00 

Display    of  fifteen  named  plants  in  pots,  all    classes,  distinct 

varieties,  E.  W.  Wood, 50  00 

Second,  P.  Melly, 40  00 

Third,  William  J.  Martin, 80  00 

Fourth,  Edwin  Fewkes  &  Son, 25  00 

Twelve  Cut  Blooms,  Large  Flowered  or  Chinese,  named,  in  vases, 

Edwin  Fewkes  &  Son, 8  00 
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Second,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Woodice "     .  #6  00 

Twelre  Cut'^Blooms,  Japanese,  named,  in  rases,  Edwin  Fewkes 

&  Son, 8  00 

Second,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Woodice, 6  00 

Third,  Charles  H.  Horej, 5  00 

Six  Cut  Blooms,  reflexed,  named,  in  vases,  Edwin  Fewkes  &  Son,  4  00 

Second,  E.  A.  Wood, 3  00 

Six  Cut  Blooms,  Large  Flowered  or  Chinese,  named,  in  vases,  P. 

Melly, 4  00 

Second,  E.  A.  Wood, .        .  3  00 

Six  Cut  Blooms,  Japanese,  named,  in  vases,  Edwin  Fewkes  &  Son,  4  00 

Second,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Woodice, 8  00 

Third,  E.  A.  Wood, 2  00 

Display  of  all  classes,  filling  fifty  vases,  Edwin  Fewkes  &  Son.     .  12  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes, 10  00 

Third,  P.  Melly, 8  00 

Fourth,  Charles  H.  Hovey, 6  00 

Display  of  all  classes,  filling  twenty-five  vases,  Edwin  Fewkes  & 

Son, 6  00 

Second,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill, 5  00 

Bouquets.— Pair  of  Hand,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill, 5  00 

Obchibs.— Three  Plants,  oamed  varieties,  in  hloom,  B.  W.  Gilmore,  10  00 

Second,  E.  W.  Gilmore, 8  00 

Third,  E.  W.  GUmore, 6  00 

Single  plant  in  hloom  E.  W.  Gilmore,  Vanda  earuiea, .        .        .  5  00 

Second,  £.  W.  Gilmore,  Oncidium, 4  00 

Ch-aiutUes: — 

Edwin  Fewkes  &  Son,  Display  of  PlanU, 15  00 

H.  P.  Walcott,                  "          "      "               16  00 

Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  "         ««      «               15  Oq 

William  J.  Martin,          "         an              ^  qq 

W.  F.  Melly,                     «*         '*      "               6  00 

S.  Neil,  Display  of  Chrysanthemums, 10  00 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Plumstead,  Seedling  Chrysanthemums,   .                .        .  i  00 

Norton  Brothers,  Roses, 5  00 

E.  W.  Gilmore,  PlanU  and  Flowers, 8  00 

Edwin  Sheppard  &  Son,  Display  of  Cut  Flowers,      .        .                 .  6  00 

Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,         a       u    a        u            ....  2  00 

Mrs.  P.  D.  Richards,  Native  Plants, 8  Ou 


SILVER  MEDALS. 

February  6.    Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  Calogyne  eristaia, 
March  5.    David  Allan,  Cyclamen  giganUa  alba. 

Spring  Exhibition,  March  28-25.    John  Henderson,  Flushing,  N.  Y.,  Rose 

Papa  Gontier. 
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Spring  Exhibition,  March  28-25.    Charles  F.  Evans,    Philadelphia,    Rose 

The  Puritan. 
**  "  "         "       W.  A.  Manda,    Superior    Grouping    of 

Plants. 
May  14.    Dayid  Allan,  Dendrobium  ihyrsiflorum, 
Kose  Exhibition,  June  21-22.    George  Mc Williams,  gardener  to  J.  Lassell, 

HelicorUa  striaia. 
August  6.    William  J.  Martin,  Superior  culture  of  Euekaris  Amazoniea, 
September  3.    W.  A.  Manda,  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants,  and  Hardy  Bulbs, 
with  foliage ;  exhibited  during  the  season. 
«         <<      Mrs.  P.  D.  Richards,  Educational  displays  of  native  plants 
in  1887. 
Annual  Exhibition,  September  13-16.     Siebrecht  &  Wadley,    Vanda    San- 

deriana. 
**  **  "  **        John  Simpkins,  Victoria  regia. 

October  29.    H.  H.  Hunnewell,  Cypripeditim  Spicerittnum, 
Chrysanthemum  Show.    November  9-11.    Thomas  Greaves,   Vanda  San- 

deriana, 
"  "  "  «*       Edwin   Fewkes    &    Son,     New 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  Alpheus 
Hardy. 
September  8.    Nathaniel  T.  Kidder,  Herbaceous  Plants  exhibited  during  the 
season. 
**         **      W.  A.  Manda,  Annual  Flowers  exhibited  during  the  season. 

BRONZE  MEDALS. 

September  8.  Mrs.  £.  M.  Gill,  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants  and  ECardy  Bulbs 
with  foliage ;  exhibited  during  the  season. 

'*  "  Jacob  W.  Manning,  Herbaceous  Plants  exhibited  during  the 
season. 

**         '*    Charles  H.  Hovey,  Annual  Flowers  exhibited  during  the  season. 

FIRST  CLASS  CERTIFICATES  OF  MERIT. 

January  22.    Robert  Blair,  gardener  to  A.  W.  Spencer,  Leelia  albida. 
Spring  Exhibition,  March  23-25.    Charles  M.  Hovey,  Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium 

Furst  Josef  von  Hohenzollem. 
«•  *«  "        **         Edwin  Fewkes  &  Son,  Cultivation  of  IrxM 

Susiana, 
"  "  "        "         F.  Palmer,  Superior  culture  of  Rose  Wil- 

liam Francis  Bennett. 
April  2.    John  Henderson,  Flushing,  N.  Y.,    Hybrid  Perpetual  Rose  Her 
Majesty. 
"    **     Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  Seedling  Amaryllis  Martha. 
"    9.    C.  H.  Eldering  &  Sons,  Seedling  Hyacinth  Anna. 
'*  16.    W.  A.  Manda,  Cypripedium  aeaule  album. 
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Maj  28.     W.  C.  Strong,  Seedling  Azalea  mollis. 

Rhododendron  Show,  June  4.    Kenneth  Finlajson,  Superior  culture  of  Glox- 
inias. 
**  **         **     **     W.  A.  Manda,  Erigeron  auratUiacus  (new). 

June  11.   Mrt.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  Seedling  Clematis,  lavender. 
i(     i(        ci        ((         {«        ({  (c  ((        lilac. 

**     "        "        •*        "        •*  "         Rhododendron. 

Rose  Exhibition,  June  81.    W.  A.  Manda,  Cattleya  Eldorado  AUanuina. 
June  28.  James  Comley,  Seedling  Magnolia,  cross  of  Grandiftora  and  AUx- 

andrine. 
July  9.     Siebrecht  &  Wadlej,  New  York,  Cattleya  gtigas  RocheUiana  aiba. 
August  18.     Qeorge  S.  Tuttle,  Superior  Pompon  Dahlias. 

*'      20.    J.  Warren  Clark,  Seedling  Gladioli  Pride  of  Millis,  and  Nog^et 
of  Gk>ld. 
September  3.    William  E.  Endicott,  Gladioli  W.  £.  Endicott,  and  Canton. 
Annual  Exhibition,  September  13-16.    H.  H.  Hunnewell,  Phrynivm  variega- 

tum, 
**  **  "  **        John  L.  Gardner,  A'^pAo^epis  nipesceitj. 

*•  "  "  "        F.  L.    Temple.    Syringa    ItgustrinOy 

PekinensU   penduia     (Weeping 
Lilac). 
Exhibition  of  Autumn  Fruits,  October  1.    James  Comley,  Seedling  Tro- 

psdolum, 
Chrysanthemum  Show,  Not.  9-11.    Mrs.  J.  M.  Woodice,  House  Culture  of 

Chrysanthemums. 
**  '<         *•      *<        William  J.  Martin,  standard  Chrysanthe- 

mum Plants. 
«         <*      «        H.  P.  Walcott,    Display   of    Seedling 
Chrysanthemum  blooms. 
"  "         "      "        Arthur  H.  Fewkes,  Seedling  Chrysan- 

themums. 
**  *<         **      "        George    Seavems,    Seedling    Chiysan- 

themums. 
November  19.      George  E.  Buxton,   Seedling  Carnation  White  Gem. 


REPORT 


OF  THE 


COMMITTEE  ON  FRUITS, 


FOBTHB  YBABieST. 


By  E.  W.  WOOD,  Chairman. 


The  past  year  has  been  more  than  usually  favorable  for  the 
growth  of  oar  various  fruits ;  the  frequent  rains  through  the  season 
having  kept  vegetation  in  a  constantl}'  growing  condition.  Fruit 
did  not  attain  its  full  growth  and  maturit}'  as  early  as  in  some 
previous  years,  and  the  earlier  exhibitions  did  not  compare 
favorably  with  those  held  in  October  and  November. 

We  have  again  to  report  a  continued  increase  in  the  Apple  crop 
on  the  odd  year.  While  formerly  we  were  almost  entirely  depen- 
dent upon  other  states  in  alternate  years  for  this  fruit,  the  prizes 
have  almost  all  been  awarded  the  past  season,  and  the  supply  has 
been  fully  equal  to  the  demand  for  home  consumption.  This 
change  has  been  effected  in  some  instances  by  the  destruction  of 
the  crop  by  canker  worms  for  one  or  more  years,  and  the  trees 
coming  again  into  bearing  on  the  odd  instead  of  the  even  year ; 
in  other  cases  the  crop  was  destroyed  for  a  single  year  by  late 
frosts,  causing  a  change  in  the  bearing  year.  The  crops  of  suc- 
cessive years  have  thus  become  more  evenly  balanced,  to  the 
'  advantage  of  both  producer  and  consumer. 

We  have  again  had  fair  exhibits  of  Peaches.  After  four  years 
of  barrenness,  covering  almost  the  ordinary  lifetime  of  the  peach 
tiee,  many  growers  had  failed  to  keep  up  their  stock  of  trees  and 
neglected  those  they  had ;  yet  the  exhibits  of  this  fruit  were  fair 
in  quantity  and  quality.     Those  who  grow  the  peach  under  present 
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coDditions  must  not  only  exercise  eternal  vigilance,  bat  eqoal  per- 
sistence. However,  the  trees  are  easily  and  quickly  grown,  and 
an  occasional  crop  will  pay  the  expense  of  their  cultivation. 

The  strawberry  growers  thought  it  was  impossible  to  make  a 
creditable  exhibition  on  the  day  fixed  for  the  Rose  Show,  and  it 
was  postponed  to  a  later  date.  As  this  exhibition  is  one  for  which 
an  admission  fee  is  charged,  it  seems  desirable  to  make  it  as 
attractive  as  possible  to  those  interested  in  both  fruit  and  flowers ; 
and  the  experience  of  the  past  season  as  well  as  of  some  former 
years,  goes  to  show  the  desirability  of  uniting  the  Rose  and  Straw- 
berry shows  in  one  exhibition.  So  much  depends  upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  weather  at  the  time  of  this  exhibition  that  it  is 
extremely  difficult  for  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  to  fix  the 
most  desirable  date,  and  still  have  time  to  give  sufficient  notice. 

The  amount  of  fruit  shown  at  the  last  Strawberry  Show  was 
above  the  average  of  past  years.  The  Belmont,  Jewell,  and 
Sharpless  were  the  largest  prize  winners.  The  latter,  having  the 
advantage  of  time,  has  been  the  most  widely  disseminated ;  but 
the  Belmont  and  Jewell  have  been  very  generally  introduced  the 
past  season,  and  another  year  will  deterinine  their  value  for 
general  cultivation.  Within  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a 
tendency  among  growers  of  this  fruit  to  sacrifice  quality  to  size. 
The  three  varieties  alluded  to,  are  all  large  and  attractive,  and 
command  the  highest  prices  in  the  market,  but  those  who  grow  the 
tcmt  for  their  own  table  can  hardly  afford  to  accept  them  in  ex- 
change for  La  Constante,  Wilder,  Jucunda,  and  Hervey  Davis. 

The  displays  of  other  small  fruits  at  the  weekly  exhibitions 
through  the  summer  have  been  good ;  those  of  Cherries  and  Cur- 
rants especially  so.  Blackberries  and  Raspberries  are  not  so 
generally  grown,  as  we  have  not  a  variety  of  either,  of  good  size 
and  quality,  that  has  proved  entirel}'  hardy,  and  the  wild  fruits  of 
these  species  form  no  exception. 

The  Annual  Exhibition  was  held  in  connection  with  that  of  tlie 
American  Pomological  Society,  and,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes 
of  its  members,  at  an  earlier  date  than  was  desirable  for  making  the 
most  creditable  show  of  our  own  fruits.  The  quantity  shown  by 
members  of  our  Society  was  above  the  average,  but  the  specimens 
were  not  so  large  as  in  some  former  years.  The  quantity  of  fhiit 
shown  by  members  of  the  Pomological  Society  was  unexpectedly 
small.     The  reason  assigned  was  that  the  fruit  crop  in  several  of 
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the  Western  States  the  past  season,  was  so  nearly  a  failure  that 
they  could  not  make  a  creditable  exhibition. 

A  very  fine  display  of  Apples  was  made  from  Arkansas ;  not  as 
fine  in  grain  and  firm  in  flesh  as  our  northern  apples,  but  larger 
and  fairer.  The  collection  of  seedlings  fh>m  that  state  was 
especially  noticeable;  some  of  them  were  very  fine  specimens. 
The  other  exhibits  of  apples  were  by  the  Lincoln  and  Worcester 
Granges,  and  G.  C.  Shaw,  of  Milford,  N.  H. 

Pears  were  shown  by  EUwanger  &  Barry,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
and  by  Charles  H.  Hovey,  Warren  Fenno,  and  Edward  B.  Wilder, 
members  of  this  Society. 

The  prizes  for  Peaches  were  awarded  to  G.  S.  Smith,  of  Lincoln, 
Smith  &  Eerman,  of  St.  Gatherines,  Ontario,  and  David  L.  Fisk, 
of  Grafton. 

An  excellent  display  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  varieties  of 
Native  Grapes  was  made  by  the  T.  S.  Hubbard  Gompany,  of  Fre- 
donia,  N.  Y. ;  the  first  prize  was  awarded  for  this  collection,  and 
the  second  to  E.  Williams,  of  Montclair,  N.  J.,  these  being  the 
only  collections  ofi*ered. 

There  were  no  competitors  for  the  prizes  offered  for  Rus9ian 
Apples,  Plums,  or  Sub-tropical  Fruits. 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  prizes  offered  by  this 
Society,  at  the  Annual  Exhibition,  for  Pears  and  Apples,  one 
hundred  and  eighty-two  were  awarded;  of  the  eighteen  prizes 
for  Peaches  in  open  culture,  fifteen  were  taken ;  of  the  thirty-three 
prizes  for  Native  Grapes,  twenty-seven  were  taken,  and  of  these 
eleven  were  taken  by  one  exhibitor  for  fruit  grown  in  New  Jersey. 
The  advantage  to  this  exhibitor  over  the  growers  in  this  state  in 
respect  to  the  time  of  the  exhibition,  was  shown  by  the  fact  that 
he  took  a  prize  for  every  variety  except  Moore's  Early ;  that  being 
the  only  one  that  had  fully  reached  maturity  here.  It  may  be 
said  that  this  exhibition  was  an  exceptional  one,  and  the  same 
conditions  are  not  likely  to  occur  again ;  but  it  is  not  the  first 
instance  of  fruit  exhibited  from  other  states  having  from  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  a  decided  advantage  in  point  of  time,  and 
suggests  the  inquiry  whether  our  rules  should  not  be  so  amended 
as  to  give  members  of  the  Society  who  are  regular  contributors  at 
least  equal  advantages. 

The  attention  of  the  Goramittee  has  not  been  called  to  as  many 
new  fruits  as  usual,  the  past  season.     The  prize  offered  for  a  new 
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variety  of  Strawberry  was  awarded  to  a  seedling  shown  by  Warren 
Heustis  &  Son,  and  named  the  Bay  State.  It  is  above  medium 
size,  of  good  form,  very  dark  color,  and  fair  quality.  The  most 
noticeable  single  exhibit  of  fruit  at  the  Annual  Exhibition  was  an 
old  variety  shown  by  F.  B.  Shattuck,  who  placed  upon  the  table 
some  thirt}^  specimens  of  Bartlett  pears  picked  from  the  original 
imported  Bartlett  Tree,  in  Boxbury.  Though  not  as  large  as 
some  others  that  were  shown  of  the  same  variety,  yet  in  smooth- 
ness of  surface  and  in  form  and  color,  they  were  superior  to  any 
others  on  exhibition. 

At  the  November  Exhibition  Ex-President  Hyde  called  the 
Committee's  attention  to  a  dish  of  apples  which  he  had  received 
from  Worcester  County,  grown  by  a  Mr.  Barnes,  who  had  given 
the  fruit  his  own  name,  and  sent  a  full  account  of  the  conditions 
under  which  it  was  grown,  such  as  would  seem  to  leave  no  doubt 
that  it  was  a  seedling  variety.  Soon  after  it  was  placed  upon  the 
table  it  was  recognized  by  a  member  of  the  Society  who  had  grown 
it  for  many,  and  known  it  for  more  than  fifty,  years  as  the  Murphy. 
He  sent  some  of  his  own  fruit  to  be  compared  with  that  on  exhibi- 
tion, and  there  was  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  their  being  identical. 
It  is  a  medium  sized  red  apple  with  peculiar  black  striped  mark- 
ings, which  once  seen  would  be  readily  recognized ;  and  a  small 
calyx  in  a  very  shallow  corrugated  basin.  This  is  an  instance  of 
one  of  the  ways  by  which  synonyms  become  so  largely  multiplied. 

The  Hayes  Grape,  and  the  Belmont  and  Jewell  Strawberries  are 
the  only  fruits  shown  the  past  year  as  competing  for  Prospective 
Prizes. 

Of  the  five  hundred  dollars  appropriated  for  Special  Prizes  for 
fruit  at  the  Pomological  Society's  Exhibition,  there  were  awarded 
two  hundred  and  fifteen  dollars,  leaving  a  balance  of  two  hundred 
and  eighty-five  dollars.  Of  the  seventeen  hundred  dollars  appro- 
priated for  prizes  and  gi'atuities  for  the  Society's  Elxhibitions, 
fifteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight  dollars  were  awarded,  leaving  a 
balance  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  dollars;  unexpended 
balance  of  both  appropriations,  four  hundred  and  seventeen  dollars. 

The  results  of  the  year  show  that  there  is  a  constantly  increasing 
demand  for  fruit.  The  improvement  in  the  different  varieties 
makes  it  more  desirable  as  a  dessert  for  the  table,  the  constantly 
increasing  knowledge  of  its  health-giving  qualities  as  an  article  of 
food  increases  the  demand  for  it  for  domestic  uses,  and  the  advan- 
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tages  which  this  State  has  for  disposing  of  any  surplus,  in  addition 
to  the  considerations  already  named,  tend  to  the  conclusion  that  no 
branch  of  agriculture  in  Massachusetts  offers  a  more  iuTiting  field 
than  the  cultivation  of  fruit. 

E.  W.  Wood, 

Samuel  Hartwell, 

Charles  F.  Curtis,         f       Fruit 

O.  B.  Hadwen, 

Jacob  W.  Manning,        {   Committee, 

Ben  J.  G.  Smith, 

Wabben  Fenno. 


PRIZES  AND  GRATUITIES  AWARDED  FOR  FRUITS. 


Fbbbuart  19. 
GratuUy: — 
Nahum  Stetson,  Oranges,  Silver  Medal. 


SPRING  EXHIBITION. 


March  23,  24,  akd  25. 

Winter  Applbs, — Oeorge  C.  Rice,  Tompkins  King, 

Second,  Warren  Fenno,  Northern  Spj, 
Wdttbr  Pears.— Hittinger  Brothers,  Ai^jou,   . 

Second,  Warren  Fenno,  Josephine  of  Malines, 
Strawbbrribs. — One  pint,  Hittinger  Brothers,  Sharpless, 


$3  00 
2  00 
8  00 

2  00 

3  00 


OratuitieM: — 
George  C.  Rice,    Apples, 
Samuel  Hartwell,       ** 
H.  Gleason,  *• 

Warren  Fenno,  ** 

W.  H.  Badlam,  *        "       .        . 
O.  B.  Hadwen,  Apples  and  Pears, 
Mrs.  H.  y.  Draper,  Pears, 
J.  F.  Smith,  " 

B.  K.  Bliss,  Oranges, 
Sewall  Fisher,  Melon  Pear, 


$2  OO 

1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 


Qraiuiiy: — 
W.  C.  Winter,  Peaches, 


April 


1  00 


Qraiuity:— 
James  Comley,  Strawberries, 


Mat  7. 


3  00 


Juke  11. 


Gratuitiei: — 
L.  W.  Weston,      Strawberries, 
Charles  S.  Smith,  '* 


2  00 

200 
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June  18. 
OraiuitieM: — 

William  Doran  &  Son,  Strawberries, $1  00 

S.  8.  Smith,  ** 1  00 

ROSE  EXHIBITION. 

June  21. 

Chirribs.— I.  P.  Langworthy,  Knight's  Early  Black,       .  .      f  3  00 

FoBBioN  Gbapbs. — Dayid  Allan,  Black  Hamburg,  6  00 

Second,  £.  S.  Conrerse,  Black  Hamburg,  .        4  00 

OraiuititM: — 

James  H.  Kimball,         Strawberries, S  00 

George  Hill,  **  8  00 

Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  *'  2  00 

George  V.  Fletcher,  «*  2  00 

J.  B.  Moore  &  Son,  «  1  00 

William  J.  Martin,  Collection  of  Strawberries,  .        .  1  00 

I.  E.  Cobum,  »»         «i  41 1  00 

George  F.  Wheeler,        «         ««  « 1  00 

L.  W.  Weston,  ««         ««  •« 1  00 

W.  A;  Manda,  Banana  in  fruit, 8  00 

STRAWBERRY  EXHIBITION. 

JUNB  28. 
Special  Prizet. 

Stbawbbbribb.— Four  quarts  of  any  varied,  Warren  Heustis  & 

Son,  Belmont $20  00 

Second,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Jewell, 15  00 

Third,  Joseph  D.  Fitts,  ProTidence,  B.  I.,  Jersey  Queen,         .      10  00 
For  the  best  two  quarts  of  any  variety  judged  by  points,  James  H. 

Kimball,  Providence,  R.  I.,  Belmont, 12  00 

Second,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Belmont,  .        .        .  9  00 

Third,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Jewell, 6  00 

Fourth,  E.  W.  Wood,  Hervey  Davis,         ......        3  00 

For  the  best  exhibition  of  a  Seedling  Strawberry  introduced  within 
five  years,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Bay  State,  Silver  Medal. 

Regular  PrizeM. 

For  the  largest  and  best  collection  not  less  than  ten  baskets,  two 

quarts  each,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son, 20  00 

Two  quarts  Belmont,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son,         .        .        .        .        4  00 
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Bidwell,  Isaac  £.  Coburn, #4  00 

The  Third  Prize  to  William  G.  Preecott, 2  00 

Charles  Downing,  C.  N.  Brackett, 4  00 

Second,  Warren  Fenno, 8  00 

Third,  J.  D.  Fitts,       . 2  00 

Cumberland,  E.  W.  Wood, 4  00 

Hervey  Davis,  Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes, 4  00 

Second,  John  B.  Moore  &  Son, 8  00 

Jewell,  Isaac  £.  Cobum, 4  00 

Miner's  Prolific,  O.  R.  Bobbins, 4  00 

Second,  E.  W.  Wood, 8  00 

Third,  L.  W.  Weston 2  00 

Sharpleas,  Charles  D.  Tuttle 4  00 

Second,  C.  M.  Hovey, 8  CO 

Third,  William  G.  Prescott, 2  00 

One  quart  Belmont,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son 8  00 

Second,  Isaac  £.  Cobum, 2  00 

Bidwell,  Isaac  E.  Cobum, 8  00 

Brighton,  Warren  Fenno, 8  00 

Charles  Downing,  Isaac  E.  Cobum, 3  00 

Second,  Warren  Fenno, 2  00 

Crescent,  Isaac  £.  Coburn, 3  00 

Second,  L.  W.  Weston 2  00 

Cumberland,  E.  W.  Wood, 3  00 

Hervey  Davis,  Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes, 3  00 

Second,  E.  W.  Wood, 2  00 

Jersey  Queen,  J.  D.  Fitts, 3  00 

Jewell,  Isaac  E.  Coburn, 3  00 

Second,  O.  R.  Robbins, 2  00 

Jucunda,  Charles  F.  Curtis,  3  00 

Manchester,  the  Second  Prize  to  J.  D.  Fitts,  .        .  2  00 

Miner's  Prolific,  Isaac  E.  Cobum, 3  00 

Second,  L.  W.  Weston, 2  00 

Pioneer,  E.  W.  Wood,  . 3  00 

Sharpless,  Edward  B.  Wilder 3  00 

Second,  L.  W.  Weston 2  00 

Any  other  variety,  Edward  B.  Wilder, 8  00 

Second,  Isaac  £.  Coburn, 2  OO 

Third.  E.  W.  Wood. 1  00 

Collection  not  less  than  six  varieties,  one  quart  each,  George 

T.  Wheeler, 8  00 

Second,  J.  D.  Fitts, .  6  00 

Chbbribs. — Two  quarts  of  any  variety,  Edwin  Hastings,   Black 

Tartarian, 2  00 

Second,  S.  Lockwood,  Coe's  Transparent,  .        .  I  00 

GhrcUuity: — 

Samuel  Hart  well.  Cherries, 1  00 
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July  2. 
Stbawbbbries. — One  quart  of  any  variety,    Warren    Heustis    & 

Son,  Belmont, -$8  00 

Second,  O.  R.  Robbins,  Miner's  Prolific, 2  00 

Third,  L.  W.  Weston,  Sharpless, 1  00 

Chbbbibs. — Two  quarts  of  Black  Tartarian,  S.  Lockwood,  2  00 

Coe's  Transparent,  S.  Lockv/ood, 2  00 

Downer*s  Late,  8.  Lockwood, 2  00 

Second,  Warren  Fenno, 1  00 

Any  other  variety,  A.  S.  Mcintosh,  Reine  Hortense,     .        .  2  00 

Second,  Charles  N.  Brackett,  Merriam, 1  00 

fl 

July  9. 

Chbbbibs.— Two  quarts  of  any  variety,  Warren  Fenno,  Norfolk,     .  2  00 

Second,  Charles  8.  Smith,  Seedling, 1  00 

Baspbbbbies. — Two  quarts  of   any  variety,    William    Doran    & 

Son,  Red  Antwerp, 3  00 

CuBBANTS. — Two  quarts  of  any  Red  variety,  William  Doran  &  Son, 

Versaillaise .  4  00 

Second,  B.  6.  Smith,  Versaillaise, S  00 

Third,  C.  D.  Tuttle.              "             2  00 

Two  quarts  of  any  White  variety,  B.  G.  Smith,  Transparent,  8  00 

Second,  B.  G.  Smith,  White  Gondouin, 2  00 

Oratuities: — 

Charles  N.  Brackett,  Cherries, 1  00 

M.  W.  Chadbourne,  Currants, 1  00 

July  16. 
Raspbebbibs. — Not  less  than  four  varieties,  two  quarts  of  each, 

William  Doran  &  Son, 4  00 

Two  quarts  of  any  variety,  William  Doran  &  Son,  Franconia,  8  00 

Second,  B.  G.  Smith,  Franconia, 2  00 

CuBBAKTs.— One  quart  of  Versaillaise,  William  Doran  &  Son,         .  2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill, 1  00 

Any  other  Red  variety,  Sidney.  Lawrence,  Fay's,                   .  2  00 

Second,  B.  G.  Smith,  Fay's 1  00 

Any  White  variety,  B.  G.  Smith,  Transparent,      .  2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  £.  M.  Gill,  Dana's  Transparent,  1  00 

Qraiuiiy: — 

Warren  Fenno,  Cherries, 1  00 

July  28. 

Raspbebbibs. — Two  quarts  of  any  variety,  Charles  Garfield,  Seedling,  8  00 

Second,  Charles  F.  Curtis,  Cuthbert, 2  00 
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Third,  Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hajes,  Cuthbert, #1  00 

Currants.— One  quart  of  any  Bed  yarie^,  William  Doran  &  Son,  S  00 

Second,  B.  G.  Smith, S  OO 

Third,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill, 1  00 

One  quart  of  any  White  variety,  B.  G.  Smith,  Dana's  Transparent,  2  OO 

Second,  B.  G.  Smith,  Transparent, 1  00 

GoosBBERRiss. — Two  quaTts  of  any  Native  variely,  B.  G.  Smith, 

Smith's  Improved, 3  00 

Second,  Warren  Fenno,  Downing, 2  00 

Third,  B.  G.  Smith,  Downing 1  OO 

OratuitieM: — 

Charles  Garfield,  Gooseberries, 1  OO 

Edwin  A.  Hall,  *<  1  00 

Warren  Fenno,  "  1  OO 

Winter  Brothers,  Foreign  Grapes, 5  00 

JULT  80. 

Blaokbbrribs.— Two  quarts  of  any  variety,  A.  S.  Mcintosh,  Dor- 
chester,     8  00 

Second,  W.  C.  Eustis,  Dorchester, 2  OO 

Third,  B.  G.  Smith,  " 1  00 

GoosEBBRRiEs. — ^Two  quarts  of  any  Foreign  variety,  B.  G.  Smith, 

Bang-Up, 2  00 

Second,  B.  G.  Smith, Whitesmith, 1  00 

Frars. — Summer  Doyenne,  Warren  Fenno, 3  00 

Second,  Horace  Eaton, 2  00 

Third,  C.  D.  Tuttle,    .        .        . 1  00 

Any  other  variety,  A.  S.  Mcintosh,  Madeleine,     .        .  .  8  00 

Second,  Warren  Fenno,  Madeleine, 2  00 

Third,  C.  M.  Hovey,  Supreme  de  Quimper,        .  .  1  00 

pRACHRS. — Any  variety,  Samuel  Hartwell,  Waterloo,  8  00 

Second,  Charles  S.  Smith,  Amsden, 2  00 

Gratuities: — 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  Gooseberries, 1  00 

Warren  Fenno,  **  1  00 

Charles  Garfield,  Raspberries  and  Gooseberries,       .        .        .        .  1  00 

B.  G.  Smith,  Blackberries  and  Blueberries 1  00 

L.  W.  Weston,  Blackberries  and  Peaches, 1  00 

Samuel  Hartwell,  Apples  and  Gk>oseberries, 1  00 

August  6. 

Applrs. — Sweet  Bough,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  .  8  00 

Second,  Warren  Fenno, 2  00 

Third,  Joseph  G.  Coolidge, 1  00 
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Any  other  yarietj,  W.  8.  Frost,  Williams, 

Second,  Theodore  Wellington,  Astrachan,         .... 

Third,  Samuel  Hartwell,  Williams, 

Pjbarb.— Giffard,  B.  G.  Smith, 

Second,  Mrs.  Mary  Langmaid, 

Third,  Warren  Fenno,        .        .  * 

Any  other  variety,  C.  N.  Brackett,  Bloodgood,      .... 

Second,  C.  M.  Hovey,  Brandywine, -       . 

Third,  C.  N.  Brackett,  Jargonelle, 

BuLCKBBRRTBs. — Two  qosTts  of  any  yariety,  William  J.  Martin, 
Dorchester, 

Second,  A.  S.  Mcintosh,  Dorchester, 

Third,  G.  D.  Tattle,  Wachnsett, 

Fbachbs. — Any  variety,  Mrs.  E.  Ward,  Amsden,     .... 

Second,  William  S.  Janrrin,  Early  July, 


OrcUwities: — 
Warren  Fenno,  Apricots,  . 
Samuel  Hartwell,  Apples  and  Peaches, 
B.  G.  Smith,  Flams  and  Gooseherries, 


August  13. 
Applss.— Oldenhurg,  the  Second  Prize  to  Samuel  Hartwell, 
Red  Astrachan,  C.  C.  Shaw,  . 
Second,  Samnel  Hartwell, 
Third,  J.  T.  Foster,    . 
Williams's  Favorite,  C.  F.  Curtis, 
Second,  Samuel  Hartwell, 
Third,  0.  N.  Brackett,  .    . 

Pbabs.— Clapp's  Favorite,  E.  W.  Wood, 
Second,  C.  F.  Curtis, 
Third,  C.  N.  Brackett, 
Manning's  Elizabeth,  Mrs.  Mary  Langmaid,  , 

Second  Warren  Fenno, 
Any  other  varied,  George  Frost,  Supreme  de  Quimper, 
Second,  N.  D.  Harrington,  Bloodgood, 
Pbaghbs. — ^Any  variety,  A.  M.  Davenport,  Rivers, 
Second,  Samuel  Hartwell,  Crawford's  Early, 


Oraiuities: — 
Samuel  Hartwell,  Apples  and  Peaches, 
Warren  Fenno,  Apricots, . 


August  20. 
PBASS.^Bartlett,  C.  N.  Brackett,     . 
Second,  Samuel  Hartwell, 
Third,  E.  W.  Wood,  .... 
5 
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Rostiezer,  Michael  Finegan, . 

Second,  C.  N.  Brackett,     . 

Third,  M.  W.  Chadbourne, 
Tjson,  A.  8.  Mcintosh,  . 

Second,  Warren  Fenno, 

Third,  C,  N.  Brackett, 
Any  other  yarietj,  A.  S.  Mcintosh,  Clapp's  Favorite, 

Second,  Sdwin  A.  Hall,  «'  «* 

Third,  C.  N.  Brackett,  •• 

Pbachbs. — ^Anj  yariety,  C.  8.  Smith,  Mountain  Rose, 

Second,  George  Y.  Fletcher,  Hale's  Earlj, 

Third,  Warren  Fenno,  ••         *• 

OraiuiiieM: — 
O.  D.  Tattle,  Apples  and  Pears,        .... 
Samnel  Hartwell,  Apples  and  Plnms, 


August  27. 
Applss. — Chenango,  Charles  F.  Curtis, 

Second,  Samuel  HartweU, 

Maiden's  Blush,  Warren  Fenno, 

Second,  Horace  Eaton, 

Third,  Charles  S.  Smith, 

Any  other  variety,  Warren  Fenno,  Summer  Pippin, 

Second,  Charles  F.  Curtis,  Williams's  Favorite, 

Third,  C.  N.  Brackett,  Sparhawk, 

Pbabs. — Bartlett,  Samuel  Hartwell, 

Second,  C.  N.  Brackett, 

Third,  George  Frost, 

Any  other  variety,  William  H.  Hunt,  Clapp's  Favorite, 

Second,  M.  W.  Chadbourne,  •*  "... 

Third,  L.  M.  Chase,  **  "... 

PxACHXs. — Any  variety,  Charles  S.  Smith,  Mountain  Rose,     . 

Second,  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Goddard,  Crawford's  Early,    . 

Third,  Samuel  Hartwell,                      "             "... 
Plums.— Mrs.  H.  V.  Draper,    Washington, 

Second,  Samuel  Hartwell,  "  

Third,  B.  G.  Smith,  Green  Gage, 

Nativb  Grapes. — Six  bunches  of  any  variety,  Cephas  H.  Brackett, 

Second,  B.  G.  Smith,  Champion, 

Third,  Samuel  Hartwell,  Moore's  Early 

Oraiuity : — 
Samuel  Hartwell,  Apples, 
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September  3. 
Apples.— Foundling,  Charles  S.  Smith,    . 
Second,  L.  W.  Weston, 
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Third,  Samuel  Hurtwell, $1  00 

Oravenatein,  Samuel  Hartwell, 8  00 

Second,  Charles  8.  Smith, 2  00 

Third,  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Goddard, 1  00 

Porter,  L.  W.  Weston, 8  00 

Second,  P.  G.  Hanson, 2  00 

Third,  W.  H.  Teel, 1  00 

Any  other  yariety,  Warren  Fenno,  Summer  Pippin,     .        .        .  8  00 

Second,  Samuel  Hartwell,                 "             '*          ...  2  00 

Third,  C.  W.  Park,  Maiden's  Blush, 1  00 

Pbabs. — ^Andrews,  Samuel  Saunders, 8  00 

Second,  Warren  Fenno,      .        .        .        .        .                        .  2  00 

Third,  B.  Scullings, 1  00 

Boussock,  C.  N.  Brackett, 8  00 

Second,  O.  B.  Hadwen, .        .  2  00 

Third,  Mrs.  Mary  Langmaid, 1  00 

Any  other  variety,  Samuel  Hartwell,  Souvenir  du  Congrds,          .  8  00 

Second,  C.  N.  Brackett,                          •«        »<         "        .        .  2  00 

Third,  Samuel  Hartwell,  Bartlett 1  00 

Peaches. — Collection,  Charles  S.  Smith, 4  00 

Second,  Samuel  Hartwell, 8  00 

Third,  N.  D.  Harrington, 2  00 

PLUMs.^CoUectioD,  Samuel  Hartwell, 8  00 

Any  one  variety,  Rohert  Manning,  Jefferson,                .        .        .  2  00 

Second,  Samuel  Hartwell,  Yellow  Gage 1  00 

Native  GsAPES.—Siz  hunches  of  Cottage,  B.  O.  Smith,        .  8  00 

Moore's  Early,  Samuel  Hartwell, 8  00 

Second,  0.  R.  Bobbins, 2  00 

Any  other  variety,  B.  G.  Smith,  Lady, 8  00 

Second,  Cephas  H.  Brackett,  Hartford, 2  00 

Theodore  Wellington,  Apples, 1  00 

L.  M.  Chase,  Plums 1  00 

ANNUAL  EXHIBITION. 

Septbmbbs  18,  14,  15,  avd  16. 

Special  Prizes  for  Apples,  from  the  Benjamin  V,  Freneh  Fund. 

Baldwin,  C.  C.  Shaw, .'        .  $6  00 

Gravenstein,  Samuel  Hartwell, '     .        .  6  00 

Hubbardston,  Mrs.  A.  Ward, 5  00 

Rhode  Island  Greening,  Mrs.  A.  Ward, 6  00 

Special  Prizes  offered  by  the  Society. 

Pears.— Anjou,  Samuel  Hartwell, 5  00 
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BartleU,  Samnel  Hartwell, $5  00 

BoBC,  Mrs.  Maiy  Langmaid, 5  00 

Seckel,  M.  W.  Chadboume, 5  CO 

Sheldon,  L.  W.  Weston, 6  OO 

Peaches. — Any  yariety,  Samnel  Hartwell,  Foster,  .                .        .  5  00 
FosEioN  Grapes.— For  the  heaviest  and  best  ripened  bunch  of  anj 
Foreign  Black  Grape,  not  less  than  five  pounds,  David  Allan, 

Alicante, 8  00 

For  the  heaviest  and  best  ripened  bunch  of  any  Foreign  White 

Grape,  not  less  than  five  pounds,  John  Simpkins,  Syrian,  8  00 

Special  Prizes  offered  in  view  of  the  meeting  of  the  American  Fomological 

Society. 

General  Displat  of  Fruits  of  all  kindb. — ^For  the  best,  Lincoln 

Grange,   . 25  00 

Apples.— For  the  best  collection,  Arkansas  Exhibit,        .        .        .  25  00 

Second,  Worcester  Grange, 15  00 

Third,  C.  C.  Shaw,  Milford,  N.  H., 10  00 

Pears.— For  the  best  collection,  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester, 

N.  Y 26  00 

Second,  Charles  H.  flovey, 15  00 

Third,  Warren  Fenno, 10  00 

Peaches.— For  the  best  collection,  Charles  S.  Smith,      .        .        .  25  00 

Second,  Smith  &  Kerman,  St.  Catherines,  Ontario,    ...        .  15  00 

Third,  David  L.  Fisk, 10  00 

Native  Grapes. — ^For  the  best  collection,  T.  S.  Hubbard  Company, 

Fredonia,  N.  Y., 26  00 

Second,  £.  Williams,  Montclair,  N.  J., 15  00 

Regular  Prizes. 

Apples.— Baldwin,  L.  W.  Weston, 4  00 

Second,  Mrs.  A.  Ward, 8  00 

Third,  W.  H.  Teele 2  00 

Danvers  Sweet,  C.  C.  Shaw, 8  00 

Second,  J.  T.  Foster, 2  00 

Dutch  Codlin,  A.  S.  Mcintosh, 2  00 

Second,  L.  W.  Weston, I  00 

Fall  Orange  or  Holden,  H.  D.  Clark, 8  uO 

Second,  C.  £.  Grant, 2  00 

Third,  Samuel  Hartwell,     .        .        .      ' 1  00 

Fameuse,  S.  H.*Coombs, 8  00 

Second,  George  V.  Fletcher, 2  GO 

Third,  Mrs.  A.  Ward, 1  00 

Foundling,  Reuben  Handley, 4  00 

Second,  L.  W.  Weston, 3  00 

Third,  Charles  S.  Smith, 2  00 
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Golden  Russet,  Warren  Fenno, $2  00 

Second,  Horace  Eaton, 1  00 

Gravenstein,  Samuel  Hartwell, 4  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Qoddard, 8  00 

Third,  Warren  Fenno, 2  00 

Hnbbardston,  M.  W.  Chadboume, 4  00 

Second,  Samuel  Hartwell, 8  00 

Third,  C.  C.  Shaw, 2  00 

Hunt  Russet,  W.  H.  Teel, 8  00 

Second,  Samuel  Hartwell, 2  00 

Third,  Horace  Eaton, 1  00 

Lady*s  Sweet,  Horace  Eaton. 2  00 

Second,  Warren  Fenno,      .    • I  00 

Leicester,  O.  B.  Hadwen, 2  00 

Lijscom,  Samuel  Hartwell, 2  00 

Second,  T.  B.  Cowan 1  00 

Maiden's  Blush,  C.  C.  Shaw, 2  00 

Second,  Warren  Fenno 1  00 

Mother,  Warren  Fenno, 3  00 

Second,  W.  H.  Teel, 2  00 

Northern  Spy,  C.  C.  Shaw, 3  00 

Second,  Warren  Fenno, 2  00 

Third,  F.  W.  Grout, 1  00 

Porter,  George  W.  Stevens, 8  00 

Second,  Samuel  Hartwell, 2  00 

Third,  L.  W.  Weston, 1  00 

Pumpkin  Sweet,  Samuel  Hartwell, 2  00 

Second,  L.  W.  Weston, 1  00 

Rhode  Island  Greening,  Mrs.  A.  Ward, 4  00 

Second,  W.  H.  Teel, 8  00 

Third,  George  V.  Fletcher, 2  00 

Roxburj  Russet,  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Goddard, 4  00 

Second,  G.  Sanderson, ^       .  3  00 

Third,  James  Cutler, 2  00 

Tolman  Sweet,  Josiah  Crosby, 8  00 

Second,  J.  T.  Foster, 2  00 

Third,  Charles  F.  Curtis, 1  00 

Tompkins  King,  George  C.  Rice, 8  00 

Second,  C.  C.  Shaw, 2  00 

Third,  Samuel  Hartwell,    .        .  ^ 1  00 

Washington  Royal  or  Palmer,  Josiah  Crosby,                        .  8  00 

Second,  O.  B.  Hadwen, 2  00 

Washington  Strawberry,  George  C.  Rice, 2  00 

Second,  Warren  Fenno, 1  00 

Any  other  yariety,  John  E.  Bowen,  Bowen, 8  00 

Second,  Warren  Fenno,  Summer  Pippin, 2  00 

Third,  Samuel  HartweU,        **          " 1  00 
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CsAB  Apflbs. — Hyslop,  Mrs.  A.  Ward, f2  00 

Second,  Cephas  H.  Brackett 1  00 

Transcendent,  George  W.  Steyena, 8  00 

Second,  A.  Dickinson, 1  00 

Pbabs. — ^Angonleme,  John  McClore, 4  00 

Second,  Edwin  A.  Hall 8  00 

Third,  Warren  Fenno, 2  00 

Anjon,  Mrs.  Mary  Langnudd, 4  00 

Second,  J.  Albro, 8  00 

Third,  Cephas  H.  Brackett, 8  00 

Fourth,  John  McClure, 1  00 

Bartlett,  Leverett  M.  Chase, 4  00 

Second,  T.  M.  Dayis 8  00 

Third,  Samuel  Hartwell, 2  00 

Fourth,  John  McClure, 1  00 

Belle  Lucratiye,  A.  Dickinson, 8  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Mary  Langmaid, 2  00 

Third,  Warren  Fenno, 1  00 

Bosc,  John  L.  Bird, 4  00 

Second,  Charles  F.  Curtis, 8  00 

Third,  WiUiam  P.  Walker, 2  00 

Fourth,  Warren  Fenno, 1  00 

Boussock,  C.  N.  Brackett, 8  00 

Second,  L.  M.  Chase, 2  00 

Third,  0.  B.  Hadwen, 1  00 

Clairgeau,  Mrs.  Mary  Langmaid, 8  00 

Second,  W.  P.  Plimpton 2  00 

Third,  Warren  Fenno,        .        .' 1  00 

Cornice,  Warren  Fenno, 8  00 

Second,  W.  P.  Walker,      .                         2  00 

Third,  C.  N.  Brackett, 1  00 

Dana's  Hoyey,  Mrs.  Mary  Langmaid, 4  00 

Second,  Edward  J.  Young, 8  00 

Third,  Charles  H.  Hoyey 2  00 

Diel,  Edwin  A.  HaU, 8  00 

Second,  A.  S.  Mcintosh, 2  00 

Third,  Jesse  Haley, 1  00 

Goodale,  O.  B.  Hadwen, 8  00 

Hardy,  Charles  F.  Curtis 8  00 

Second,  Samuel  Hartwell, 2  00 

Third,  A.  S.  Mcintosh, 1  00 

Howell,  E.  W.  Wood, 8  00 

Second,  Warren  Fenno 2  00 

Third,  George  Hill 1  00 

Lawrence,  T.  A.  Dawson, 8  00 

Second,  Samuel  Hartwell, 2  00 

Third,  C.  N.  Brackett, 1  00 
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lioniae  Bonne  of  Jersey,  (Jeorg^  Hill, $8  00 

Second,  Benjamin  6.  Smith, 2  00 

Third,  Vamum  Frost, 1  00 

Marie  Lonise,  Warren  Fenno, 8  00 

Second,  A.  S.  Mcintosh, 2  00 

Third,  Edwin  A.  Hall, ICO 

Merriam,  Charles  F.  Cnrtis, 8  00 

Second,  Warren  Henstis  &  Son, 2  00 

Third,  Warren  Fenno 1  00 

Onondaga,  O.  B.  Hadwen, 8  00 

Second,  C.  H.  Hovey, 2  00 

Third,  W.  P.  Walker, 1  00 

Paradise  of  Antnmn,  L.  M.  Chase, 8  00 

Second,  Charles  N.  Brackett, 2  00 

Third,  Warren  Fenno, 1  00 

Seckel,  T.  M.  Davis, 4  00 

Second,  W.  C.  Eustis 8  00 

Third,  John  L.  Bird, 2  00 

Sheldon,  Charles  F.  Curtis, 4  00 

Second,  Cephas  H.  Brackett, 8  00 

Third,  Charles  N.  Brackett 2  00 

SouTenir  da  Congr^s,  Charles  N.  Brackett, 8  00 

Second,  Samnel  Hartwell, 2  00 

Third,  J.  T.  Foster 1  00 

St.  Michael  Archangel,  Warren  Heuslls  &  Son,    .        .        .        •  8  00 

Second,  W.  C.  Eustis, 2  00 

Third,  Jacob  Eaton 1  00 

Superfln,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son, 8  00 

Second,  Warren  Fenno, •  2  00 

Third,  Michael  Finegan, 1  00 

Urbaniste,  A.  S.  Mcintosh, 8  00 

Second,  Warren  Fenno, 2  00 

Third,  Jacob  Eaton, 1  00 

Vicar,  Samuel  Hartwell, 8  00 

Second,  Edwin  A.  Hall,      . 2  00 

Third,  Michael  Finegan, 1  00 

Winter  Nells,  Edwin  A.  Hall, 8  00 

Second,  Jesse  Halej, 2  00 

Third,  Warren  Heustis  ft  Son, I  00 

Any  other  yariety,  Edward  B.  Wilder,  Lemuel  Clapp,  .        .  8  00 

Second,  O.  B.  Hadwen,  Frederick  Clapp,                           .  2  00 

Third,  Charles  £.  Brooks,  Earle's  Bergamot,    .                         .  1  00 

Pbaohbs.— -Coolidge's  Favorite,  Charles  S.  Smith,  .        .  8  00 

Crawford's  Early,  David  L.  Fiske, 8  00 

Second,  E.  H.  Luke,  .        .        .        . 2  00 

Third,  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Goddard, I  00 

Foster,  David  L.  Fiske 8  00 
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Second,  Samnel  Hartwell, fS  00 

Third,  Charles  S.  Smith 1  00 

Oldmizon,  Charles  8.  Smith, 3  00 

Second,  N.  D.  Pierce,  Jr., 2  00 

Stomp  the  World,  David  L.  Fiske, 8  00 

Second,  Charles  S.  Smith, 3  00 

Third,  N.  D.  Pierce,  Jr., 1  00 

Any  other  rariety,  Samael  Hartwell,  Crawford's  Late, .  3  00 

Second,  N.  D.  Harrington,  **  *<      .        .        .  2  00 

Third,  David  L.  Fiske,  Monntain  Bose, 1  00 

Nectabinbs.— Warren  Fenno, 2  00 

Plums. — Not  less  than  four  varieties,  Samnel  Hartwell,   .  .  5  00 

Second,  Horace  Eaton, 4  00 

Third,  B.  O.  Smith, 3  00 

Any  one  variety,  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Goddard,  Victoria,  3  00 

Second,  Samuel  Hartwell,  Imperial, 8  00 

Third,  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Goddard,  Blue  Imperial,  .  .  1  00 

Natiyb  Grapes. — Six  bunches  of  Brighton,  George  V.  Fletcher,   .  3  00 

Second,  C.  C.  Corby,  New  Jersey, 2  00 

Concord,  C.  C.  Corby, 3  00 

Second,  William  Doran  &  Son, 2  00 

Third,  Cephas  H.  Brackett, 1  00 

Cottage,  C.  C.  Corby 8  00 

Second,  B.  G.  Smith, 2  00 

Delaware,  Cephas  H.  Brackett 3  00 

Second,  C.  C.  Corby, 2  00 

Third,  Samuel  Hartwell, 1  00 

Eumelan,  C.  C.  Corby, 8  00 

Second,  B.  G.  Smith, 2  00 

Massasoit,  Cephas  H.  Brackett, 8  00 

Second,  C.  C.  Corby,  2  00 

Moore's  Early,  Samuel  Hartwell, 3  00 

Second,  George  Y.  Fletcher 2  00 

Third,  O.  R.  Bobbins, I  00 

Niagara,  C.  C.  Corby, 8  00 

Second,  O.  R.  Robbins, 2  00 

Wilder,  Cephas  H.  Brackett, 8  00 

Second,  C.  C.  Corby, 2  00 

Worden,  C.  C.  Corby, 8  00 

Second,  O.  R.  Robbins, 2  00 

Third,  Samuel  Hartwell, 1  09 

Any  other  variety,  B.  G.  Smith,  Lady, 8  00 

Second,  C.  C  Corby,  Herbert 2  0» 

Third,  C.  C.  Corby,  Pocklington, 1  00 

FoRBiON  Grapes. — Four  varieties,  two  bunches  each,  David  Allan,  10  00 

The  third  prize  to  E.  H.  Luke, 6  00 

Two  bunches  of  Black  Hamburg,  David  Allan,     .        .        •        .  5  00 
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Second,  John  Simpkins, ^00 

Thiid,  William  J.  Martin, 8  00 

Wilmot'B  Hamburg,  Dayid  Allan, 6  00 

The  Third  Prize  to  E.  H.  Lnke, 8  00 

Muscat  of  Alexandria,  David  Allan, 5  00 

Any  other  rariety,  David  Allan,  Alicante, 6  00 

Second,  John  Simpkins,  Syrian, 4  00 

Third,  E.  H.  Luke,  White  Frontignan, 8  00 

Cbahbbsribs.— Half-peck,  Dwight  C.  Bobbins,  8  00 

GratuUiea:^ 

Horace  Eaton,  Apples  and  Quinces, 2  00 

C.  N.  Brackett,  Apples  and  Pears, 2  00 

F.  R.  Shattuck,  Bartlett  Pears  from  the  original  Bartlett  Tree,  8  00 
John  B.  Moore  &  Son,  display  of  Eaton  and  Hayes  Grapes,        Silver  Medal 

EXHIBITION  OF  AUTUMN   FRUITS. 

OOTOBBS   1. 

Apples. — Oravenstein,  Samuel  Hartwell, 3  00 

Second,  William  T.  Hall, 2  00 

Third,  Levi  Leach, 1  00 

Holden,  C.  E.  Grant, 8  00 

Second,  Samuel  Hartwell, 2  00 

Mother,  0.  B.  Hadwen 8  00 

Second,  Warren  Fenno, 2  00 

Porter,  Samuel  Hartwell, 8  00 

Second,  Charles  S.  Smith, 2  00 

Any  other  variety,  William  Winn,  Tompkins  King,                       .  8  00 

Second,  S.  H.  Coombs,  Fameuse, 2  00 

Fbabs. — Angouleme,  John  McClure, 8  00 

Second,  Vamum  Frost, 2  00 

Third,  Samuel  6.  Damon, 1  00 

Bosc,  John  L.  Bird, 8  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Mary  Langmaid, 2  00 

Third,  William  S.  Janvrin, 1  00 

Clairgeau,  William  T.  Hall, 8  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Mary  Langmaid, 2  00 

Third,  Warren  Fenno, 1  00 

Comice,  Warren  Fenno, 8  00 

Second,  Charles  N.  Brackett, 2  00 

Third,  William  P.  Walker, 1  00 

Frederick  Clapp,  Horace  Eaton, 8  CO 

Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  T.  M.  Davis, 8  00 

>  Second,  W.  P.  Walker, 2  00 

Third,  Benjamin  G.  Smith, 1  00 
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Seckel,  8.  G.  Damon, #3  00 

Second,  LevereU  M.  Chase, 2  00 

Third,  T.  M.  Davia, 1  00 

Sheldon,  Charles  E.  Wiggin, S  00 

Second,  Charles  F.  Cnrtls 2  00 

Third,  Cephas  H.  Brackett, 1  00 

Saperfln,  S.  G.  Damon, 8  00 

Second,  A.  S.  Mcintosh, 2  00 

Third,  George  L.  Lovett, 1  00 

Urbaniste,  L.  M.  Chase, S  00 

Second,  B.  G  Smith, 2  00 

Third,  S.  G.  Damon, 1  00 

Any  other  Tariety,  W.  P.  Walker,  Hardy, «  00 

Second,  Warren  Fenno,  Howell, 2  00 

Third,  Gteorge  L.  Loyett,  Paradise  of  Autumn,         •                .  1  00 

QuiNOBS. — ^Any  Tsriety,  W.  S.  Janvrin, 2  00 

Second,  B.  G.  Smith 1  00 

Pbaohbs.— Any  variety,  Samuel  Hartwell,  Crawford's  Late,    .        .  8  00 

Second,  Charles  S.  Smith,  Stump  the  World,    .        .        .        .  2  00 

Third,  C.  H.  Johnson,  Seedling,        .        .        .        .                .  1  00 

Natiyb  Grapbs.— Six  bunches  of  Brighton,  .B.  G.  Smith,               .  8  00 

Second,  Joseph  S.  Chase, 2  00 

Third,  Samuel  Hartwell, 1  00 

Concord,  Andrew  J.  Bigelow 8  00 

Second,  William  H.  Hunt, 2  00 

Third,  Charles  Garfield, 1  00 

Delaware,  Horace  Eaton, 8  00 

Second,  B.  G.  Smith 2  00 

Third,  S.  G.  Damon, 1  00 

lona,  S.  G.  Damon, 8  00 

Second,  B.  G.  Smith, 2  00 

Third,  Horace  Eaton, 1  00 

IsabelU,  S.  G.  Damon, 8  00 

Second,  B.  G.  Smith 2  00 

Lindley,  B.  G.  Smith, 8  00 

Second,  Albert  M.  Davenport, 2  00 

Third,  J.  S.  Chase 1  00 

Massasoit,  J.  S.  Chase, 3  00 

Second,  Cephas  H.  Brackett, 2  00 

Moore's  Early,  Samuel  Hartwell 8  00 

Second,  Charles  Garfield, 2  00 

Pocklington,  George  W.  Jameson, 8  00 

Second,  Samuel  Hartwell, 2  00 

Third,  J.  8.  Chase, 1  00 

Prentiss,  B.  G.  Smith, 8  00 

Second,  Samuel  Hartwell, 2  00 

Third,  Joseph  S.  Chase, 1  00 
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Wilder,  E.  A.  Adams, $3  00 

Second,  Cephas  H.  BrackeU 2  00 

Third,  S.  G.  Damon, 1  00 

Any  other  yariety,  Samuel  Hartwelli  Worden 8  00 

Second,  J.  H.  Cliase,  Vergennes,       ......  2  00 

Third,  Samuel  Hartwell,  Hayes, 1  CO 

FoRSiON  Gbafes. — ^Two  bunches  of  any  variety,  William  J.  Martin, 

Black  Hamburg, 4  00 

Third,  B.  G.  Smith,  Black  Hamburg, 2  00 


CHRYSANl'HEMUM  SHOW. 

NOYVMBEB  9,    10,   JlS1>   11. 

Special  Prizes  for  AppUSifrom  the  Benjamin  F.  French  Fund, 
Baldwin,  W.  S.  Frost, 
Hubbardston,  W.  S.  Frost, 

Begular  Prisuss. 
Applbs. — ^Baldwin,  0.  B.  Wyman, 

Second,  B.  E.  Warren, 

Third,  J.  T.  Foster,    . 
Danyers  Sweet,  J.  T.  Foster, 

Second,  C.  C.  Shaw,  . 
Hubbardston,  C.*C.  Shaw,     . 

Second,  M.  W.  Chadboume, 

Third,  W.  8.  Frost,    . 
Hunt  Russet,  Starkes  Whiton, 

Second,  Samuel  Hartwell,  • 

Third,  W.  H.  Teel,     . 
Lady's  Sweet,  O.  B.  Wyman, 

Second,  Warren  Fenno,      . 

Third,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Homer, 
Northern  Spy,  C.  C.  Shaw,    . 

Second,  William  T.  Hall,    . 

Third,  Mrs.  E.  T.  Burbank, 
Rhode  Island  Greening,  W.  H.  Teel, 

Second,  Charles  N.  Brackett, 

Third,  C.  E.  Grant,    . 
Roxbury  Russet,  Cephas  H.  Brackett, 

Second,  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Goddard, 

Third,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Homer, 
Tolman's  Sweet,  John  Eeough, 

Second,  T.  Putnam  Symonds, 

Third,  William  Eames, 
Tompkins  King,  William  Winn, 

Second,  John  Parker, 

Third,  George  C.  Rice, 
Any  other  variety,  George  C.  Rice,  Peck's  Pleasant, 

Second,  Samuel  Hartwell.  Gloria  Mundi,  . 
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Third,  William  Eames,  Newark  Pippin, $1  00 

Pbars. — Angouleme,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Lewis, 4  00 

Second,  John  McClore, 3  00 

Third,  Samuel  G.  Damon, 8  00 

Fourth,  Jesse  Haley, 1  00 

Anjou,  WilUam  T.  Hall, 4  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Mary  Langmaid, 8  00 

Third.  A.  S.  Mcintosh, S  00 

Fonrth,  C.  N.  Brackett, 1  00 

Clairgean,  William  T.  Hall, S  00 

Second,  Warren  Fenno, 2  00 

Third,  S  O.  Damon, 1  00 

Comice,  Warren  Fenno, 4  00 

Second,  Charles  H.  Hovey 3  00 

Third,  Mrs.  Mary  Langmaid, 8  00 

Fourth,  Jesse  M.  Haley, I  00 

Dana*8  Hoyey,  Edward  Richards, 4  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Mary  Langmaid, 8  00 

Third,  O.  R.  Robbins, 2  00 

Fourth,  Willard  P.  Plimpton 1  00 

Diel,  Edwin  A.  HaU, 8  00 

Second,  William  P.  Walker, 8  00 

Third,  T.  M.  DavU,    . 1  00 

Glout  Morceau,  Warren  Fenno,     .        .* 8  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Mary  Gardner, 8  00 

Third,  Edwin  A.  Hall, 1  00 

Josephine  of  Malines,  Warren  Fenno, '    .  8  OO 

Second,  Benjamin  G.  Smith, 2  00 

Third,  John  L.  Bird, 1  00 

Langelier,  A.  S.  Mcintosh, 8  00 

Second,  A.  H.  Lewis, 8  00 

Third,  E.  J.  Hewins, 1  00 

Lawrence,  William  T.  Hall, 3  00 

Second,  Andrew  McDermott, 8  00 

Third,  Warren  Fenno, 1  00 

Vicar,  Edwin  A.  Hall, 8  00 

Second,  William  T.  HaU, 8  00 

Third,  A.  S.  Mcintosh, 1  00 

Winter  Nelis,  Edwin  A.  Hall, 3  00 

Second,  A.  McDermott, 8  00 

Third,  A.  A.  Johnson, 1  00 

Any  other  variety,  S.  G.  Damon,  Marie  Louise,    .        .        •        .  3  00 

Second,  C.  B.  Hagar,  Bosc 2  00 

Third,  Warren  Fenno,  Duchess  of  Bordeaux,   .                 .        .  1  00 

OratuUies: — 

M.  W.  Chadboume,  Pears, 1  00 

Edwin  A.  Hall,  Winter  Nelis  Fears, 1  00 

O.  M.  Holmes,  Cranberries, 8  00 


REPORT 

OF  THE 

COMMITTEE  ON  VEGETABLES, 

FOB  THB  YBAB  1887.  t 


By  CHARLES  N.  BRACKETT,  Chairmak. 


A  reyiew  of  the  exhibitions  made  in  this  department  from  week 
to  week  during  the  season,  brings  prominently-  to  view  the  interest 
manifested  in  the  cnltivation  of  the  products  of  the  earth,  and  the 
improvement  in  their  character  which  is  constantly  being  made. 
From  the  opening  exhibition  in  Januar}-,  to  the  closing  one  in 
November,  we  have  seen  samples  of  the  choicest  products  of  the 
vegetable  garden,  bountifully  displayed  on  our  tables.  These 
displays  have  added  to  the  interest  of  the  exhibitions,  have  been 
much  admired  by  visitors  at  our  rooms,  and  would  compare 
favorably  with  the  best  results  of  former  years,  both  as  regards 
quality  and  variety. 

The  past  season  has  been  fairly  favorable  for  nearly  all  varieties 
of  vegetables,  if  we  except  the  potato.  The  early  prospect  for 
this  crop  was  fine,  and  up  to  the  month  of  August  it  never  looked 
more  promising.  About  this  time,  favored  by  the  hot,  wet  weather 
of  midsummer,  the  rot  suddenly  made  its  appearance  in  its  worst 
form,  causing  immense  losses  in  the  aggregate,  throughout  a  wide 
section  of  the  country.  It  has  not  been  an  uncommon  thing  to 
hear  from  certain  sections,  of  the  entire  destruction  of  the  crop 
by  this  disease.  Wherever  the  potato  is  grown  the  potato  fungus 
is  liable  to  make  its  appearance.  There  is  no  known  remedy  for 
the  disease,  and  no  special  system  of  culture  can  be  relied  on  to 
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prevent  it.    Heavy  dews,  rains,  fogs,  and  excessive  heat  followed 
by  excessive  moisture,  favor  its  development,  while  daring  seasons 
of  protracted  drought  little  is  to  be  feared  from  its  attacks.     Maoj 
f angi,  it  is  said,  have  a  limited  period  of  growth,  or  develop  only 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.      If  this  is  so,  early  planting  may 
secure  a  crop  against  the  ravages  of  a  late  growing  fhngas,  whik 
the  attacks  of  an  early  fungus  may  be  avoided  by  pursaing  an 
opposite  course.    This  theory  was  well  illustrated  the  past  season 
in  the  grounds  of  the  writer.    Where  early  planting  was  resorted 
to  the  crop  was  entirely  free  Arom  disease,  maturing  before  the 
atmospheric  conditions  favorable  to  the  growth  or  development  of 
the  germs  were  present.      From  the  experience  of  the  past,  early 
planting  of  such  varieties  as  mature  early  is  to  be  recommended, 
and  promises  the  best  results. 

It  is  perhaps  difficult  to  decide,  with  our  pre8^nt  knowledge, 
whether  deterioration  and  loss  of  vigor,  occurring  to  a  variety 
in  course  of  cultivation,  are  owing  to  constitutional  tendency,  or  are 
the  result  of  faulty  methods  of  cultivation.  Certain  it  is,  however, 
that  many  varieties  of  the  potato,  formerly  famous  and  profitable, 
have  disappeared  from  cultivation  and  have  been  supplanted  by 
new-comers.  Every  year  witnesses  the  introduction  of  many  new 
varieties,  most  of  which  are  no  better,  if  as  good,  as  already 
existing  standard  sorts.  The  old  Jackson  White,  Carter,  and  the 
once  unexcelled  Chenango  or  Mercer,  had  to  give  way  to  such 
varieties  as  the  Early  Gk>odrich,  Davis  Seedling,  and  Gleason, 
which  in  their  turn  have  disappeared  to  make  room  for  the  Early 
Rose,  Hebron,  Clark,  and  others,  and  if  we  are  allowed  to  jadge 
fh>m  the  experience  of  the  past,  these  favorites  of  the  present  day 
will  before  long  have  to  yield  their  places  to  newer  varieties  f^esh 
from  the  seed. 

Each  year  brings  out  many  new  kinds  of  Peas,  some  of  them  old 
varieties  under  new  names,  while  others  are  actual  new  sorts  of 
great  value,  and  it  would  be  injudicious  not  to  give  them  a  fair 
trial,  as  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  really  meritorious  varieties 
will  arise,  and  should  be  substituted  for  inferior  sorts.  It  may  be 
considered  a  very  poor  year  if  our  English  fHends  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water  do  not  succeed  in  sending  us  at  least  a  half 
dozen  new  varieties  for  trial.  Among  these  new  comers  Laxton's 
Evolution,  shown  here  for  the  first  time  by  the  Chairmaq,  may  be 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  handsomest  and  best.     It  originated  with 
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Thomas  Laxton,  of  England,  and  id  a  cross  between  the  celebrated 
Champion  of  England,  and  the  large  Blue  Imperial.  The  vines 
grow  from  three  to  three  and  a  half  feet  high,  are  immensely 
strong  and  stocky,  and  have  a  branching  habit,  bearing  continuously 
pods  of  the  largest  size,  each  containing  from  eight  to  twelve 
large  wrinkled  peas  which  are  unusually  rich,  tender,  and  fine 
flavored.  The  pods  are  from  five  to  six  inches  in  length,  of  a 
beaatiful  deep  green  color,  and  hang  in  clusters  of  two  and  three 
on  the  vine.  Owing  to  their  branching  habit  less  seed  is  required 
to  plant  a  row  than  of  the  common  sorts,  and  a  single  sowing  will 
continue  to  bear  for  ten  or  twelve  weeks.  In  planting,  the  distance 
apart  of  the  peas  in  a  row  should  be  not  less  than  four  inches. 
As  a  new  variety  this  certainly  promises  to  be  particularly  valuable 
for  the  kitchen  garden,  on  account  of  the  length  of  time  it  con- 
tinues in  bearing,  as  well  as  for  its  size  and  excellent  quality.  At 
the  weekly  jexhibitions  the  leading  varieties  have  been  American 
Wonder,  Suratagem,  and  Advancer,  and  these  varieties  have  taken 
the  prizes. 

The  weekly  shows  have  been  well  attended,  and  the  displays  of 
the  various  vegetable  productions  during  the  entire  season  were 
especially  noteworthy,  both  as  regards  their  quantity  and  quality. 
Competition  for  the  prizes  has  been  more  spirited  than  usual,  and 
quite  a  number  of  new  contributors  have  entered  the  lists  during 
the  year.    Nearly  all  the  prizes  have  been  awarded. 

Among  the  novelties  introduced  the  past  season  we  note  as 
worthy  of  particular  mention,  Dreer's  Earl}'  Golden  Cluster  Wax 
Pole  bean,  which,  on  account  of  its  many  good  qualities,  we  feel 
assured  has  come  to  stay.  It  is  distinct  in  habit  of  growth  and  in 
seed  from  the  Giant  Red  Wax,  and  in  earliness  surpasses  all 
other  pole  beans.  The  pods,  which  are  of  a  rich  golden  yellow, 
retain  their  tender  qualities  long  after  the  beans  have  acquired  a 
large  size,  so  that  only  a  few  days  elapse,  after  they  cease  to  be 
fit  for  string  beans,  before  they  may  be  used  to  shell.  The  pods 
are  from  six  to  eight  inches  long,  of  large  size,  and  are  borne  pro- 
fusely in  large  clusters  of  from  three  to  six ;  each  pod  containing 
from  six  to  eight  medium  sized  beans  somewhat  resembling  the 
Lima  and  equally  good  in  quality  as  a  shell  bean.  As  a  string 
bean  it  snaps  easily,  is  stringless,  cooks  tender  and  is  of  delicate 
fiavor.  The  beans,  the  past  season,  although  not  planted  until  the 
first  of  June,  were  large  enough  for  use  by  the  middle  of  July, 
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and  continued  in  bearing  until  killed  by  frost.  Shonld  this 
bean  sustain  the  character  with  other  cultivators  which  it 
exhibited  in  the  grounds  of  the  Chairman,  it  will  prove  to  be  one 
of  the  most  valuable  of  the  many  contributions  which  Mr.  Dreer 
has  made  to  horticulture,  and  may  worthily  bear  his  name. 

The  display  made  in  this  department  at  the  Annual  Elxhibitimi 
was  very  full  and  complete,  except  as  regards  potatoes,  which  as 
before  remarked,  were  generally  a  failure  with  most  contribotora 
on  aooouot  of  the  rot.  In  these,  therefore,  there  was  not  mach 
competition,  and  the  prizes  were  all  taken  by  the  few  contributors 
who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  have  good  specimens  in  sufficient 
number  to  exhibit.  Mrs.  M.  T.  Goddard  made  the  best  display 
and  carried  off  most  of  the  prizes. 

The  exhibition  of  Squashes  at  the  Annual  Show  was  the  best 
which  has  been  made  for  several  years.  The  new  Hybrid  Turbans 
are  attaining  a  deserved  place  in  the  front  rank,  and  hereafter  will 
be  recognized,  as  they  should  be,  in  our  Schedule  of  Prizes.  Some 
very  fine  specimens  were  shown  by  W.  W.  Rawson  and  others  at 
this  exhibition. 

Cauliflowers  have  been  more  abundant  than  usual  and  the  quality 
has  been  excellent.  The  specimens  shown  at  the  Annual  and 
and  November  Exhibitions  were  highly  creditable  to  the  contribu- 
tors. W.  W.  Rawson  and  A.  M.  Teel  were  respectively  awarded 
the  Special  Prizes  at  the  Annual  Exhibition. 

The  first  Tomatoes  of  out-door  growth  were  shown  July  9,  by 
George  Hill.  As  in  previous  seasons,  there  has  been  a  laige 
number  of  competitors  for  the  prizes,  and  this  vegetable  has 
formed  an  interesting  and  attractive  feature  of  our  exhibitions. 
I.  E.  Coburn*s  exhibits  both  during  the  season  and  at  the  Annual 
Show,  are  entitled  to  special  mention.  A  few  so-called  new 
varieties  were  shown,  but  there  did  not  appear  to  be  distinction 
enough  between  them  and  many  well  known  sorts  now  in  cultivation 
to  require  any  special  note  at  this  time. 

Decidedly  the  best  specimens  of  Salsify  ever  shown  before  the 
Society,  were  placed  on  exhibition  by  Charles  F.  Curtis  at  our 
Annual  Exhibition.  For  quite  a  number  of  years  Mr.  Curtis  has 
taken  the  lead  in  the  cultivation  of  this  vegetable,  but  the  exhibit 
which  he  made  at  that  time  excelled  all  former  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

The  special  prizes  for  Celerj'  were  awarded  to  W.  W.  Rawson 
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and  C.  A.  Learned.  In  accordance  with  the  reqairements  of  the 
Schedule,  persons  competing  for  these  prizes  must  renew  their 
stands  each  day  of  the  exhibition,  and  the  prizes  are  to  be  awarded 
for  the  best  specimens  best  kept  during  the  four  days,  the  award 
being  made  on  the  morning  of  the  last  day.  In  making  their 
examination  the  Committee  found  that  on  the  first  two  days  C.  A. 
Leamed's  stand  was  best,  but  on  the  following  two  days  W.  W. 
Rawson  was  first ;  and  after  diligent  search,  failing  to  discover  a 
single  point  wherein  one  stand  excelled  the  other,  the  Committee 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  in  this  dilemma  the  fairest  way  to 
decide  the  matter  was  to  make  an  equal  division  of  the  first  and 
second  prizes  between  the  competitors,  which  was  accordingly 
done. 

Prizes  and  gratuities  have  been  awarded  during  the  year  to  sixty- 
five  different  contributors,  and  out  of  the  appropriation  made  for 
this  department  an  unexpended  balance  of  twenty-four  dollars 
remains  to  be  returned  to  the  treasury. 

Annexed  is  a  list  of  the  awards  in  prizes  and  gratuities  which 
have  been  made  by  your  Committee  during  the  year. 

All  of  which  is  respeotftiUy  submitted. 

Chables  N.  Bbackbtt, 
Wabbxn  Heustis, 
Cephas  H.  Bbackbtt,     , 
GBOBG.HILL,  \   Vegetable 

P.  G.  Haksoh,  (  Oommittee. 

VABMim  Fbost, 
Jacob  HnriNOKB. 
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Jahuabt  1. 
RADMHBS.'Fonr  bunches  of  any  variety,  Hittmg^er  Brothers, 

Second,  George  F.  Stone, 

LvTTucB. — Four  heads  of  Tennisball,  Hittinger  Brothers, 

Second,  Greorge  F.  Stone,  .... 
Pabslbt. — ^Two  quarts,  George  F.  Stone, 

Second,  Hittinger  Brothers, 

Third,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son,    . 
MnsHBooKs.— Twen^-four,  Cephas  H.  Brackett, 
ToMATOBs.— Twelve,  C.  H.  Brackett,  for  Optimus, 

Second,  **  «•         *«  Emery, 

Third,  W.  C.  Winter,  for  Essex, 


Oraiuitie$: — 
Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Celery, 
George  F.  Stone,  Dandelions, 


tS  00 

9  00 

8  00 

8  00 

8  00 

2  00 

1  00 

8  00 

3  00 

8  00 

1  00 

1  OO 

1  00 

Jahuabt  8. 


Oraiuiiies : — 
C.  H.  Brackett,  Asparagus, 
W.  W.  Rawson,  Radishes, 


Fbbbuabt  5. 


Badishbs. — Four  bunches  of  any  variety,  George  F.  Stone, 

Second,  W.  D.  Philbrick, 

CncuMBBBS. — Pair  of  any  variety,  Frederick  C.  Fisher,  . 
Dandbliozts. — ^Peck,  Frederick  C.  Fisher, 

Second,  George  F.  Stone, 

Third,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son 

Lbttucb.— Four  heads  of  Tennisball,  George  F.  Stone,  . 
MusHBOOKS. — ^Twenty-four,  C.  H.  Brackett,    . 
Rhubabb.— Twelve  stalks,  Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes, 

Second,  George  E.  Sanderson, 

Third,  C.  H.  Brackett, 

ToKATOBS. — ^Twelve,  Charles  Winter,      .... 

Second,  W.  C.  Winter, 

Third,  C.  H.  Brackett, 


1  00 

1  00 

800 

800 

800 

800 

800 

1  00 

8  00 

800 

800 

8  00 

1  00 

8  00 

8  00 

1  00 
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Warren  HeoatU  &  Son,  Celery, 91  00 

George  F.  ^tone,  Parsley, 1  00 

FXBBUABT  12. 
CfrcUwtties:— 

Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  Celery  and  Rhubarb, 2  00 

Edwin  Sheppard,  Cncnmbers, 1  00 

Mabob  6. 
CfraiwUy: — 

Hittinger  Brothers,  Collection, 2  00 

Mabch  12. 
Oraiuiiies: — 

C.  H.  Brackett,  Mushrooms  and  Asparagus, 2  00 

Qeorge  F.  Stone,  Lettuce, 1  00 

SPRING  EXHIBITION. 

Maboh  28,  24,  AiTD  26. 

Radishbs.— Four  bunches  of  Turnip  Rooted,  Qeorge  E.  Sanderson,  $&  00 

Second,  W.  W.  Rawson, ^00 

Third,  W.  Heustis  &  Son,                                   .     • .        .  1  00 

Four  bunches  of  Long  Scarlet,  W.  HeusHs  &  Son,  8  00 

Abpabaous.— Two  bunches,  twelye  stalks  in  each,  C.  H.  Brackett,  8  00 

CncuMBBBfl.'Pair  of  White  Spine,  Frederick  C.  Fisher,        .        .  8  00 

Second,  G.  M.  Kendall, 2  00 

Third,  James  Heslan, 1  00 

Cblbbt.— Four  roots,  John  Coolidge,       ......  8  00 

Second,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son, 2  00 

Dandbliobs. — ^Peck,  George  F.  Stone, 8  00 

Second,  Frederick  C.  Fisher 2  00 

LBTTuoB.~Four  heads  of  Tennisball,  C.  H.  Brackett,    .                .  8  00 

Second,  W.  W.  Rawson, 2  00 

Third,  Hittinger  Brothers 1  00 

Watbb-cbbss. — ^Two  quarts,  Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  2  00 

FABflLBT.— Two  quarts,  Hittinger  Brothers, 2  00 

Second,  George  F.  Stone, 1  00 

Rhubabb.— Twelye  stalks,  C.  W.  Winn, 8  00 

Second,  C.  H.  Brackett,      ........  2  00 

Third,  G^rge  £.  Sanderson, 1  00 

ToKATOBS.—Twelve,  Charles  Winter, 8  00 

ChnUuiHea:^ 

Edwin  Sheppard,  Cucumbers, 1  OQ 
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C.  H.  Brackett,  Mushrooms #1  00 

8.  R.  Payson,              »*              1  00 

C.  M.  Hovey,              "              1  00 

William  J.  Martin,  Lettace, 1  00 

Apxil  9. 

AsPABAons. — Two  bunches,  twelve  stalks  in  each,  C.  H.  Brackett,  8  00 

CncuKBBRS.— Pair  of  White  Spine,  C.  H.  Brackett,         .        .        .  8  00 

Second,  Frederick  C.  Fisher, 2  00 

MnsHHOOKS.— Twenty-four,  C.  H.  Hovey, 8  00 

Second,  C.  H.  Brackett, S  00 

OrtUuiiteB : — 

G.  F.  Stone,  Lettuce, 1  00 

C.  A.  Learned,    "             1  00 

April  16. 
CfraiuiHei: — 

Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  Tomatoes, 1  00 

Yamum  Frost,  Cucumbers, '    .  1  00 

April  28. 
OraimiieB: — 

Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hay^s,  Collection, 2  00 

James  Heslan,  Cucumbers,               1  UO 


Mat  7. 

Asparagus.— Four  bunches,  twelve  stalks  each,  John  B.  Moore  & 

Son, 

Cucumbers.— Pair,  C.  H.  Brackett,  Brighton, 

Second,  C.  H.  Brackett,  New  Variety, 

Third,  George  Hill,  White  Spine, 
Spihach.— Peck,  George  Hill,  Round  Leaf, 

Second,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Oak  Leaf, 

Third,  *«  "  *«       Round  Leaf , 

Dandblions.— Peck,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son, 

Second,  George  Hill,  .        . 
Lbttucb.— Four  heads,  George  Hill, 

Second,  Greorge  F.  Stone,  . 
Rhubarb.— Twelve  stalks,  C.  H.  Brackett, 

Second,  M.  W.  Chadboume, 

Third,  George  Dorr,  .... 

Gratuities: — 
Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  Potatoes  and  Cress, 
George  Hill,  Radishes,       .... 


8  00 
8  00 

800 

1  00 
8  00 

2  00 

1  OO 

2  CO 

1  00 
800 

2  00 
8  0*1 
2  00 
1  00 


1  0>) 

1  00 
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Mat  14. 

OratuiHes:^ 

George  Hill,  Collection, 92  00 

Josiah  Crosby,  Egyptian  Beets, 1  00 

Samuel  Hartwell,  Asparagus, 1  00 

Mat  21. 

OratuitieM: — 

Charles  D.  Tuttle,  Asparagus, 1  00 

Josiah  Crosby,  Radishes, .  1  00 

May  28. 

OrcUuiiy:— 

C.  H.  Brackett,  Mushrooms  and  Cucumbers, 1  00 

RHODODENDRON   SHOW. 

JUHB    4. 

Beets.— Twelve  of  any  rariety,  C.  H.  Brackett,     .                        .  98  00 

AaPABAons. — Four  bunches,  twelre  stalks  in  each,  John  B.  Moore  ft 

Son, 8  00 

Second,  L.  W.  Weston, 2  00 

Third,  C.  D.  Tuttle, 1  00 

CncuKBBRS. — Pair,  Edwin  Sheppard,  Telegraph,      .        .  8  00 

Second,  Vamum  Frost,  White  Spine, 2  00 

Third,  C.  H.  Brackett,        «         «             I  00 

Lbttuoe.— Four  heads,  Yarnum  Frost, 8  00 

Second,  George  Hill, 2  00 

Third,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son, 1  00 

Rhubabb.— Twelve  stalks,  C.  H.  Bracken, 8  00 

Second,  John  B.  Moore  &  Son, 2  00 

Third,  Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes, 1  00 

MnsHBOOKS.— Twen^-four,  C.  H.  Brackett 8  00 

OraitUiies: — 

Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  Potfttoes, 1  00 

Samuel  Hartwell,  Asparagus, 1  00 

JUBB  11. 
Oraiuity: — 

Josiah  Crosby,  Beets  and  Onions, 1  00 

JUHB  18. 
OraiwUie$: — 

Samuel  Hartwell,  Peas, 1  00 

C.  E.  Grant,  ** 1  00 
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ROSE  EXHIBITION. 

JUNB  21  AND  82. 

BBST8.~TwelYe  Summer  Turnip  Hooted,  W.  W.  Bawson,                 •  fS  00 

Second,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son, 2  00 

Third,  W.  W.  Bawson, 1  00 

Twelve  Egyptian,  W.  W.  Bawson, S  CO 

Second,  Josiah  Crosby, 8  00 

Third,  C.  A.  Learned,. 1  00 

OiriONS. — Twelve,  Josiah  Crosby, 8  00 

Second,  C.  A.  Learned, 2  00 

CuouMBBBa.— Pair  of  White  Spine,  C.  H.  Brackett,  3  00 

Second,  Greorge  F.  Stone, 2  00 

Third,  W.  W.  Bawson,       .                 1  00 

CABBA.GB8.— Three,  W.  W.  Bawson,  Btampes 3  00 

Second,  C.  A.  Learned,  Henderson's, 2  00 

Third,  W.  W.  Bawson,  Express, 1  00 

Lbttucb. — Four  heads  of  any  variety,  M.  Earnest  Moore,                .  3  00 

Second,  C.  A.  Learned, 2  00 

Third,  W.  W.  Bawson, 1  00 

Fbas. — Half-peck  of  any  variety,  W.  Heustis  &  Son,  American 

Wonder, 3  00 

Second,  Samuel  Hartwell,  American  Wonder,  .                         .  2  00 

Third,  C.  N.  Brackett,               ««             '<....  1  00 

OreUuiiiei:-^ 

William  J.  Martin,  Cucumbers,                 1  00 

Parker  &  Wood,  Maud  S.  Peas, 1  00 

C.  A.  Learned,    Collection, 6  00 

Josiah  Crosby,           «               1  00 

C.  H.  Brackett,          **               1  00 

JUBB  28. 

C.  E.  Grant,  Peas, 4  00 

Samuel  Hartwell,  Peas, 1  00 

M.  Earnest  Moore,  Lettuce  and  Cucumbers, 1  00 

Warren  Heustis  k  Son,  Collection S  00 

W.  W.  Bawson,                     ** 8  00 

C.  A.  Learned,                      " 8  00 

JULT  2. 

Obiohb.— Twelve,  C.  A.  Learned, 2  00 

Second,  George  Hill, ]  00 

Squashbs.— Four  Long  Warted,  George  Hill, 2  00 
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Second,  Warren  HenstiB  &  Son, $1  00 

Four  Scalloped,  George  Hill, 8  00 

CABBAOB8.~Three,  George  Hill 8  00 

Second,  C.  A.  Learned,  Henderson's, 2  00 

Third,        •«           "        Wakefield,    ......  1  00 

Pbas. — ^Half-peck  American  Wonder,  Warren  Henstif  &  Son,  .        .  8  00 

Second,  C.  N.  Brackett, 2  00 

Third,  C.  E.  Grant, 1  00 

Any  other  rariety,  C.  N.  Brackett,  Stratagem,      .        .        .        .  8  00 

Second,  C.  E.  Grant,  Advancer, 2  00 

Third,  C.  N.  Brackett,  Telephone, 1  00 

Oraiuitiea: — 

C.  A.  Learned,  Ck)liection,         '. 8  00 

£.  A.  Moore,  Lettuce  and  Cucambers,      .....'.  1  00 

C.  H.  Brackett,  Wax  Beans, 1  00 

Jolt  9. 

PoTATOX8.~Twelye,  C.  N.  Brackett,  Clark, 8  00 

Second,  C.  D.  Tuttle,  Hebron, 2  00 

Third,  C.  H.  Brackett,  Clark, 1  00 

BBAN8.~Half-peck  of  String, 8  00 

Second,  Mrs.  B.  M.  Gill, 2  00 

PxAB.— Half-peck  of  any  rariety,  I.  E.  Coborn,  Stratagem,     .  8  00 

Second,  Samuel  Hartwell,  Stratagem, 2  00 

Third,  C.  E.  Grant,                   " 1  00 

OraiuiUe$: — 

C.  E.  Grant,  Sweet  Com, 1  00 

C.  N.  Brackett,  Peas  and  Potatoes, 1  00 

G.  N.  Smith,  Lee's  Favorite  Potatoes, 1  00 

George  Hill,  Tomatoes, 1  00 

C.  H.  Brackett,      *' 1  00 

JULT  16. 

BxAHs.— Half-peck  of  Cranbeny,  C.  N.  Brackett,   .                        .  $8  00 

PxAB. — Half-peck  of  any  varied,  Samuel  Hartwell,                          .  8  00 

Second,  C.  N.  Brackett, 2  00 

Third,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son, 1  00 

SwBBT  Cork.  —Twelve  ears,  Samuel  Hartwell,                        .        .  8  00 

Second,  C.  N.  Brackett, 2  00 

Third,  C.  £.  Grant, 1  00 

ToMATOBa.— Twelve,  George  Hill,  Emery 8  00 

Second,  C.  N.  Brackett,  Acme, 2  00 

Third,  C.  H.  BrackeU,  Optimus 1  00 
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OrcUuities: — 

C.  N.  Brackett,  Potatoes  and  Beans, f  1  00 

Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Potatoes, i  00 

C.  D.  TutUe,  Collection, 2  00 

JULT  28. 

PoTATOM.— Twelve,  C.  D.  Tnttle, »  00 

Second,  I.  E.  Cobnrn, 8  00 

Third,  C.  N.  Brackett, 1  00 

8g0A8HB8.— Three  Marrow,  George  Hill, 8  00 

SwBBT  CoBK. — ^Twelve  ears,  Samuel  Hartwell,                        •  8  00 

Second,  C.  N.  Brackett, 8  00 

Third,  Josiah  Crosby, I  00 

ToKATOBB.— Twelve,  Vamom  Frost, 3  00 

Second,  G.  N.  Brackett, 2  00 

Third,  George  HiU, I  00 

Oraiutiies: — 

Josiah  Crosby,  Marrow  Squashes, 8  00 

Bfrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  Lettuce, 1  00 

Samuel  Hartwell,  Collection, 1  00 

C.  £.  Grant,                 **            1  00 

JCLT  80. 

PoTATOBS.—Twelye,  I.  E.  Cobnm, 8  00 

Second,  C.  D.  Tuttle 2  00 

Third,  Warren  Heustis  ft  Son, 1  00 

Squashbs.— Three  Marrow,  Josiah  Crosby, 3  00 

Pba8. — Half-peck  of  any  variety,  Sidney  Lawrence,                          .  8  00 

Second,  C.  £.  Grant, 2  00 

SwBBT  CoBN.— Twelve  ears,  J.  Q.  Coolidge, 8  00 

Second,  Samuel  Hartwell, 2  00 

Third,  C.  N.  Brackett, 1  00 

ToMATOBB.— Twelve,  I.  E.  Coburn, 8  00 

Second,  C.  N.  Brackett, 2  00 

Third,  Samuel  Hartwell 1  00 

OrcUuitieB: — 

C.  £.  Grant,  Collection, 2  00 

C.  N.  Brackett,       ** •        .  '      .  2  00 

AUODBT  6. 

Gbbbnflbbh  Mbi/>n8. — Four,  E.  S.  Converse,  8  00 

Bbans. — Haif-peck  of  Horticultural,  P.  G.  Hanson,                .  8  00 

ToMATOBB  —Twelve  Acme,  C.  N.  Brackett, 8  00 

Second,  William  J.  Martin, 2  00 

Third,  Samuel  Hartwell, 1  00 
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Emery.— I.  £.  Coburn, 98  00 

Second,  C.  N.  Brackett, 2  00 

Third,  Samuel  Hartwell, 1  00 

Any  other  yariety,  I.  E.  Coburn,  Favorite, 8  00 

Second,  I.  £.  Cobum,  Puritan, 2  00 

Third,  J.  G.  Cooiidge,  Perfection, 1  00 

£oa  Plant.— Four  Round  Purple,  J.  G.  Cooiidge,  .  3  CO 

Second,  George  Hill, 2  00 

OrcOuiUeM:— 

Joseph  S.  Fay,  Bird'f  Cantelope  Melon, 2  00 

J.  G.  Cooiidge,  Pekin  Egg  Plant, 1  00 

John  Fillebrown,    Collection, 2  00 

C.  E.  Grant,                    " 2  00 

C.  E.  TutUe,                   " 2  00 

C.  N.  Brackett,               " 2  00 

Samuel  HartweU,           •< 1  00 

August  18. 

GjtBBHFLSSH  Mblons. — Four,  Warren  Heuatii  ft  Son,     .  8  00 

Second,  Samuel  Rodden, 2  00 

SwKBT  CoRH.— Twelve  ears,  J.  G.  Cooiidge, 8  00 

Second,  C.  E.  Grant 2  00 

Third,  C.  N.  Brackett, 1  00 

Eoo  Plaht.— Four  Round  Purple,  J.  G.  Cooiidge,  .        .        .        .  2  00 

Second,  Samuel  Rodden,    .       , 1  00 

Oratwities: — 

John  Fillebrown,  Collection, 2  00 

C.  N.  Brackett,              " 2  00 

C.  B.  Grant,                  *« 2  00 

August  20. 

FoTATOBs.— Twelve  of  any  variety,  I.  E.  Cobum 8  00 

Second,  C.  B.  Lancaster, 2  00 

Third,  C.  N.  Brackett, 1  00 

SwBBT  Mei/>vb  — Four  of  any  variety,  George  Hill,  8  00 

Second,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son, 2  00 

Third,  Samuel  Hartwell, 1  00 

Bbaks. — ^Two  quarts  of  Large  Lima,  Benjamin  G*  Smith,  8  00 

Second,  C.  N.  Brackett, 2  00 

Third,  C.  E.  Grant, 1  00 

Two  quarts  of  Goddard,  C.  N.  Brackett, 8  00 

PippBRS.— Twelve,  C.  N.  Brackett,  Squash, 8  00 

Second,  C.  N.  Brackett,  Queen 2  00 

Third,  C.  Terry,  Squash, 1  00 
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Oratuities: — 
C.  N.  Brackett,    Collection, 
C.  E.  Grant,  *« 

Samuel  Hartwell,  ** 


August  27. 
GRBBNrLBSH  Mblons. — FouF,  Samuel  Hartwell, 
Pbppbrs.— Twelve,  C.  N  Brackett,  Sqaaah,     . 

Second,  C.  N.  Brackett,  Queen, 

Third,  Josiah  Crosby, 

SwBBT  CoBN. — ^Twelve  ears,  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Goddard, 

Second,  C.  N.  Brackett, 

Third,  C.  £.  Grant, 


OrtUwiUes:— 
L.  W.  Weston,  Sweet  Corn, 
C.  N.  Brackett,    Collection, 
C.  E.  Grant,  " 

Samuel  Hartwell,  ** 

M.  W.  Chadboume,      *< 
John  Fillebrown,  '* 


SBPTBlfBBB  8. 

Cabbaobs.— Three  of  any  variety,  C.  N.  Brackett,  . 

Second,  O.  R.  Bobbins, 

Cblbrt. — ^Four  roots,  C.  A.  Learned,       .... 

Second,  H.  T.  Reynolds,  Henderson's, 

Third,       "  "        White  Plume,      . 

Bbans.— Two  quarts  of  Large  Lima,  Beigamin  G.  Smith, 

Second,  C.  N.  Brackett, 

Third,  C.  E.  Grant, 

Pbppbrb.— Twelve,  C.  N.  Brackett,  Squash,    . 

Second,  C.  N.  Brackett,  Queen,         .... 

Third,  C.  Terry, 


OrcUuUtes: — 

Samuel  Hartwell,  Collection, 
C.  E.  Grant,  *« 

C.  N.  Brackett,  *< 


•2  00 
2  00 
1  CO 


S  00 
8  00 
2  00 

1  00 
S   00 

2  00 
1  00 


1  00 

2  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 


8  00 

2  00 

3  00 
200 

1  00 
8  00 

2  00 

1  00 
8  00 

2  00 
1  00 


2  00 
200 
200 


ANNUAL  EXHIBITION. 

Sbftbmbbb  18,  14,  15,  and  16. 

Special  Pt%Z€$. 


Cauliii^wbbs. — W.  W.  Bawson, 
Second,  A.  M.  Teel, 


6  00 
400 
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CsLKRT.— Four  roots,  C.  A.  Learned, ^50 

Second,  W.  W.  Rawson, 7  50 

Regular  Prizes. 

Bbbts.— Twelve  Tamip  Rooted,  W.  W.  Rawson,     .                .        .  8  00 

Second,  J.  G.  Ck>olldge, '      .                .  2  00 

Third,  George  F.  Stone, •        .        .  1  CO 

CAEBOT8.— Twelve  Intermediate,  W.  W.  Rawson 8  CO 

Second,  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Goddard, 2  00 

Third,  John  FlUebrown, 1  00 

FAB8NiP8.~Twelve  Long,  W.  W.  Rawson, 8  00 

Second,  C.  A.  Learned, 2  00 

Potatoes. — Four  varieties,  twelve  specimens  of  each,  Mrs.  M.  T. 

Goddard, 5  00 

Second.  H.  B.  Watts, 4  00 

Third,  Joseph  Brierly, 8  00 

Twelve  Clark,  Mrs.  M.  T.  Goddard, 8  00 

Second,  C.  B.  Lancaster, 2  00 

Third,  M.  B.  Faxon,  .                                 1  00 

Hebron,  H.  B.  Watts, 8  00 

Second,  Mrs  M.  T.  Goddard, 2  00 

Third,  C.  B.  Lancaster, 1  00 

Rose,  C.  B.  Lancaster, 8  00 

Second,  C.  D.  TutUe, 2  00 

Third,  M.  B.  Faxon, 1  00 

Savoy,  Mrs.  M.  T.  Goddard, 8  00 

Second,  C.  B.  Lancaster, 2  00 

Third,  m!  B.  Faxon, 1  00 

Any  other  variety,  Mrs.  M.  T.  Goddard,  White  Star,    .  8  00 

Second,                  **         «            «        Charles  Downing,  .  2  00 

Third,                     "        "           •*        Peach  Blow,  ...  1  00 

Salsipt.— Twelve  roots,  C.  F.  Curtis 8  00 

Second,  M.  W.  Chadboume, 2  00 

Third,  Benjamin  G.  Smith, 1  00 

TuEKiPS.— Twelve  Flat,  George  F.  Stone, 8  00 

Twelve  Swedish,  R.  A.  Levering, 8  00 

Onxoirs.— Twelve  Danvers,  George  Hill, 8  00 

Second,  J.  J.  H.  Gregory, 2  00 

Third,  C.  A.  Learned, 1  00 

Portugal,  George  Hill, 8  00 

Red,  J.  J.  H.  Gregory, 8  00 

Second,  George  Hill, 2  00 

GMimnrLBBH  Mxi.ohs.— Four,  G.  E.  Sanderson,  8  00 

Second,  Samuel  Hartwell, 2  00 

Third,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son, 1  00 

Watwucxloits.— Pair,  C.  E.  Grant, 8  00 

Second,  C.  N.  Brackett, 2  00 
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Third,  Samuel  Hartwell, f  1  00 

8QUA0HB8  —Four  Canada,  Mrs.  M.  T.  Goddard,  3  00 

Second,  Josiah  Pratt '  .        .  2  00 

Third,  George  HiU 1  00 

Hubbard,  W.  W.  Rawson, 3  00 

Second,  George  HiU 2  00 

Third,  John  Fillebrown, 1  00 

Marblehead,  P.  G.  Hanson, 3  00 

Second,  R.  A.  Lorering, S  00 

Third,  George  HUl, 1  (» 

Marrow,  P.  G.  Hanson, 3  00 

Second,  W.  W.  Rawson, 8  00 

Third,  R.  A.  LoTering, 1  00 

Turban,  P.  G.  Hanson 3  OO 

Second,  L.  P.  Weston, 8  00 

Third,  R.  A.  Lorering, 1  00 

Cabbaoss.— Three  Drumhead,  C.  B.  Lancaster,  3  00 

Second,  C.  N.  Brackett 2  00 

Third,  Samuel  Hartwell 1  00 

Red,  Samuel  Hartwell, 3  00 

Second,  C.  N.  Brackett, 8  00 

Saroy,  Samuel  Hartwell, 3  00 

Second,  C.  N.  Brackett, 8  00 

Third,  C.  B.  Lancaster, 1  00 

Caulutlowbrs. — Four,  A.  M.  Teel, 8  00 

Second,  W.  W.  Rawson, 8  00 

Third,  L.  W.  Weston, .  1  00 

Cblbrt. — Four  roots  of  Boston  Market,  C.  A.  Learned,  .  6  00 

Second,  W.  W.  Rawson, 4  00 

Third,  Josiah  Crosby, 8  00 

Any  other  yariety,  C.  A.  Learned,  Arlington,  .  5  00 

Second,  W.  W.  Rawson,  Arlington, 4  00 

Third,  Joseph  Brierly,  White  Plume, 8  00 

H0R8BRADI8H. — Six  roots,  W.  W.  Rawson, 8  00 

Second,  C.  A.  Learned, 8  00 

Third,  John  Fillebrown, 1  00 

Bbanb.— Two  quarts  of  Large  Lima,  C.  N.  Brackett,  8  00 

Second,  Benjamin  G.  Smith, 2  00 

Third,  C.  E.  Grant, 1  00 

Corn.— Twelre  ears  of  Sweet,  O.  R.  Robbins,  .        .  8  00 

Second,  Greorge  W.  Jameson, 8  00 

Third,  C.  E.  Grant, 1  00 

Yellow  or  Field,  twenty-flye  ears,  traced,  Mrs.  M.  T.  Goddard,    .  8  00 

£00  Plaxts.— Four  Round  Purple,  J.  G.  Coolidge,         .  .  8  00 

Second,  George  Hill, 8  00 

Third,  C.  A.  Learned,     « 1  00 

Tomatobs. — Three  varieties,  twelye  each,  I.  E.  Cobum,  6  00 
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Second,  C.  N.  Brackett,     . 

Third,  George  Hill,    . 
Twelve  Acme,  C.  N<  Brackett, 

Second,  Joseph  Brierlj, 

Third,  J.  G.  Coolidge, 
Emery,  I.  £.  Cobam,    . 

Second,  George  Hill,  . 

Third,  C.  N.  Brackett, 
Paragon,  George  E.  Sanderson, 

Second,  George  F.  Stone,  . 

Third,  George  Hill,    . 
Cardinal,  C.  N.  Brackett, 

Second,  George  F.  Stone,  . 

Third,  George  Hill,     . 
Any  other  Tariety,  I.  E.  Cobum,  Favorite, 

Second,  R.  A.  Lovering,  Livingston, 

Third,  George  E.  Sanderson,  Livingston, 
Mabttkias. — Twenty-four,  M.  W.  Chadbonrne, 
PBPPEE8.— Twenty-four,  C.  N.  Brackett,  Squash, 

Second,  **  *<         Queen, 

Third,  *»  "         Ruby  King, 

OraiuiUes:^ 

W.  W.  Rawson,     Collection, 

Oak  Grove  Farm,  •* 

V.  A.  Learned,  " 

John  Fillebrown,  " 

Samuel  Hartwell,  <* 

C.  N.  Brackett,  «• 

C.  E.  Grant,  " 

P.  G.  Hanson,  " 

W.  W.  Rawson,  Hybrid  Squashes, 

George  Hill,  Squashes, 

J.  G,  CooUdge,  *• 

William  Richardson,  ** 

M.  W.  Chadboume,  *' 

F.  D.  Barker,  •• 

J.  J.  H.  Gregory,  Collection  of  Beans, 

C.  Terry,  Watermelons,    . 

C.  H.  Brackett,  Mushrooms,     . 


of  Squashes, 


October  1. 
SALSiFT.'Twelve  roots,  Charles  F.  Curtis, 

Second,  Benjamin  G.  Smith, 

Third,  M.  W.  Chadboume, 
SQUA8HB8.~Three  Hubbard,  W.  W.  Rawson, 

Second,  Samuel  Hartwell,  ... 


$i  00 

8  00 

8  00 

2  00 

1  00 

8  00 

2  00 

1  00 

8  00 

2  00 

I  00 

8  00 

200 

1  00 

8  00 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 

3  00 

2  00 

1  03 

8  00 

6  00 

400 

8  00 

8  00 

8  00 

2  00 

8  00 

1  00 

2  00 

2  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

8  00 

2  00 

1  00 

8  00 

2  00 

I  00 

8  00 

200 
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Marrow.— W.  W.  Bawson, ^00 

Cabbages. — Three  Drumhead,  C.  N.  Brackett,                .         .         .  3  00 

Second,  Samuel  Hartweli, 8  00 

Third,  C.  B.  Lancaster, 1  00 

Three  Bed,  Samuel  Hartwell 3  00 

Second,  C.  N.  Brackett, 8  00 

Three  Saroj,  Samuel  Hartwell, 8  00 

Second,  C.  N.  Brackett, 8  00 

Third,  C  B.  Lancaster, 1  00 

Caulivlowbrs.  —Four,  W.  H.  Teel,         .        .        .        .        ^        .  4  00 

Second,  A.  M.  Knowlton, 3  cO 

Third,  Samuel  Hartwell, 8  00 

Cblbrt. — ^Four  roots  Boston  Market,  W.  W.  Bawson,     .        •        .  4  00 

Second,  Josiah  Crosby, 3  00 

Any  other  variety,  W.  W.  Bawson,  Arlington,      .                .         .  4  00 

Second,  C.  A.  Learned,  Arlington 3  00 

Third,  Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  White  Plume,    .  8  00 

OraiuiUeB: — 

C.  A.  Learned,  Horseradish 1  00 

M.  W.  Chadboume,  Sweet  Com, 1  00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  Beans, 1  00 

Bei^amin  G.  Smith,  Lima  Beans 1  00 

I.  E,  Cobum,  Collection  of  Tomatoes, 8  00 

C.  N.  Brackett,    Collection, -        .  4  00 

C.  £.  Grant,                •<             8  00 

Samuel  Hartwell,        *'             8  00 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW. 

NOTBKBKR   9,    10,   ABD   11 

Onions.— Twelre  Danrers,  W.  H.  Teel, $3  00 

Second,  P.  G.  Hanson, 8  00 

Third,  B.  A.  LoToring, 1  00 

CDCUMBBRS.—Pair,  C.  H.  Brackett,  Brighton,  8  00 

Second,                ««             ««        New  Variety,    .  8  00 

Third,                  "             "        White  Spine,    .                .  1  00 

Cabbagbs.— Three  Bed,  C.  N.  Brackett, 3  00 

Second,  Samuel  Hartwell,          * 8  00 

SaYoy,  Samuel  Hartwell, 3  00 

Second,  C.  N.  Brackett, 8  00 

Brussbls  SpROUT8.~Half-peck,  BCrs.  M.  T.  Goddard,    .        .  3  00 

Second,  Charles  F.  Curtis, 2  00 

Cauldtlowbrs. — Four,  A.  M.  Knowlton, 3  00 

Second,  W.  H.  Teel, 2  00 

Third,  George  £.  Sanderson, 1  00 
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Cblbbt. — Four  roots,  W.  W.  Rawson,  Arlington,     .                         .  <>8  00 

Second,  C.  A.  Learned,  Arlington, 2  00 

Third,  W.  W.  Rawson,  Boston  Market, 1  00 

Endive. — Four  heads,  M.  W.  Chadbourne, 8  00 

GrtUuUie*: — 

W.  W.  Rawson,  Lettuce  and  Horseradish 2  00 

George  F.  Stone,  Lettnce, 1  00 

A.  8.  Mcintosh,  Artichokes, 1  00 

Mrs  M.  T.  Goddard,  Celery 1  00 

R.  A.  LoTering,    Collection, 5  00 

P.  G.  Hanson,              ••             5  00 

Samuel  Hartwell,         "             1  00 

NOTSMBBB  26. 
Oraimty: — 

W.  W.  Rawson,  Lettuce, 1  00 


REPORT 

OFTHS 


COMMITTEE  ON  GARDENS, 


FOB  THB  TSAB  1887. 


Bt  JOHN  O.  BARKER,  CuAmifAK. 


It  again  becomes  oar  daty  to  present  a  report  of  onr  doings  for 
the  past  season.  The  only  application  for  any  of  the  premiums  was 
from  Warren  Henstis  &  Son,  who  entered  their  Market  Strawberry 
Garden,  which  your  Committee,  with  other  inyited  guests,  visited 
June  25.  This  garden  was  three-fourths  of  an  acre  in  size,  half 
an  acre  being  old  beds  worked  over,  and  the  other  one-fourth 
of  an  acre  being  new  ground.  The  leading  variety  was  the  Bel- 
mont. The  season  was  unusually  short,  the  latter  part  being  Very 
hot,  so  as  to  bring  it  to  a  close  quite  suddenly,  and  Mr.  Heostis 
estimates  on  that  account  a  loss  of  at  least  1000  baskets.  As  it  was 
there  were  sold  3687  baskets,  and  what  was  used  in  the  family 
and  given  away  would  add  at  least  300  more,  making  a  total  of 
3987  baskets,  or  in  round  numbers  4000  baskets.  Those  sold 
brought  a  very  satisfactory  price.  Mr.  Heustis  considers  the 
past  season  not  a  good  one  for  any  kind  of  fruit,  and  says  that 
strawberries  suffered  as  much  as  any  ft'uit,  and  that  theirs  ^ere 
never  poorer. 

On  page  346,  Part  II,  of  our  Tbaksactions  for  1886,  will  be 
found  a  report  on  Mr.  Heustis's  grounds,  especially  on  the  straw- 
berries, and  our  visit  this  season  fully  sustains  what  was  then  said. 
For  the  last  three  years  Mr.  Heustis  has  grown  scarcely  any  other 
kind  than  the  Belmont.  Last  year  3000  Jewells  were  planted, 
and  there  are  but  few  more  than  that  number  now,  as  they  have 
made  scarcely  any  runners,  but  what  they  did  make  are  looking 
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well.  There  were  also  planted  some  Camberland,  Jersey  Queen, 
and  Bay  State,  this  last  named,  a  seedling,  raised  by  Mr.  Heustis ; 
bat  of  this  he  does  not  feel  justified  in  saying  much  at  present. 
There  were  many  other  seedlings  fh)m  the  Jewell  and  Belmont, 
none  of  which  have  yet  fruited  enough  for  one  to  form  any  opinion 
of  their  merits,  but  another  season  may  prove  what  they  are.  Mr. 
Henstis  says  that  in  raising  seedling  strawberries  if  he  gets  one 
good  one  out  of  two  hundred  he  thinks  that  well  worth  trying  for, 
and  the  Committee  belieye  that  in  the  future  he  will  place  upon  our 
tables  the  proofs  of  his  success  as  he  has  done  in  the  past. 

In  addition  to  strawberry  culture,  Mr.  Heustis,  as  is  well  known 
to  most  of  us,  has  given  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Rose. 
The  collection  contains  about  800  plants  of  the  leading  Hybrid 
Perpetual  varieties,  which  have  been  planted  from  one  to  eight 
years.  They  are  in  beds  200  feet  long  by  12  feet  wide,  the  rows 
running  across  the  beds,  each  row  being  of  a  different  variety. 
In  most  cases  five  of  each  have  been  planted,  but  in  some,  more 
than  that  number,  the  selection  being  from  the  best  known  kinds 
in  cultivation.  Those  which  were  planted  eight  years  ago  were 
never  more  vigorous  than  at  the  present  time.  The  plants  were 
all  budded  and  undoubtedly  most  of  them  have  rooted  above  the 
bud,  adding  greatly  to  the  strength  of  the  plant.  The  fine  display 
of  flowers  was  ample  proof  of  the  high  state  of  cultivation  bestowed 
upon  them,  and  greatly  increased  the  pleasure  of  our  visit. 

The  Ck>mmittee  award  to  Messrs.  Heustis  the  First  Prize  of  130 
for  the  best  Market  Strawberry  Garden. 

Wbllbslet,  the  Besidence  of  H.  H.  Hunnbwbll. 

Although  not  invited  in  an  official  capacity,  your  Committee 
enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  a  visit,  with  other  gentlemen,  to  this 
charming  estate  when  the  Bhododendrons  and  Azaleas  were  in 
their  greatest  glory.  To  prepare  a  detailed  description  of  this 
elegant  estate  is  a  task  not  easily  performed.  The  great  progress 
made  from  year  to  year  and  the  added  beauty  of  the  place 
as  the  trees  and  shrubs  advance  in  size  must  be  seen  to  be 
appreciated.  The  Rhododendrons  form  one  of  the  greatest  attrac- 
tions of  the  place,  and  the  interest  Mr.  Hunnewell  has  taken  in 
their  culture  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  collection  is  one  of 
the  choicest,  if  not  the  very  best  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  In 
7 
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the  various  groups  there  are  thousands  of  plants  among  which 
are  many  single  specimens  measuring  fully  ten  feet  in  diameter. 
Their  beauty  can  only  be  appreciated  by  seeing  them ;  indeed,  thoae 
who  have  never  seen  them  can  hardly  imagine  the  goigeoas  effed 
produced  by  the  massing  of  these  immense  banks  of  flowers,  and  no 
description  can  do  them  justice.  In  color  we  see  the  pale  blaah, 
shaded  purple,  rosy  crimson,  pink,  bright  rose,  delicate  pale  rose, 
deep  crimson,  deep  scarlet,  pinkish  lilac,  white,  shaded  lUac,  car- 
mine, —  in  fact  nearly  every  conceivable  color  fh>m  a  pare  white 
to  a  deep,  rich  crimson.  Of  half  hardy  kinds,  —  that  is,  those 
that  are  housed  in  winter,  there  are  about  two  hundred  named 
varieties,  both  standards  and  dwarfs,  a  few  of  which  are  ten  feet 
high  and  as  much  in  diameter.  These  large  plants  require  four 
men  to  lift  them,  so  that  the  labor  of  moving  them  twice  a  year  is 
very  great,  and  spacious  pits  are  required  to  store  them  in  during 
the  winter.  Mr.  Harris  informed  us  that  he  makes  a  point  of 
thoroughly  soaking  the  roots  of  every  tree  before  it  is  housed,  and 
after  all  are  planted  in  the  pits  they  are  well  watered  again,  and 
get  no  more  water  until  set  in  the  open  ground  in  April. 

The  rhododendron  tent  oontaips  9672  square  feet  and  is  25  feet 
high  at  the  apex.  It  is  neatly  and  tastefully  laid  out  in  beds  and 
borders,  and  in  the  centre  is  a  spiral  staircase  with  a  platform  at 
the  top  ten  or  fifteen  feet  ftrom  the  ground,  where  a  fine  view  of 
all  the  plants  is  obtained,  giving  an  effect  produced  in  no  other 
way  than  by  looking  down  on  the  plants.  The  splendid  standard 
specimens  which  were  so  very  attractive  and  admired  by  eveiy 
one,  were : 

Onslawianumy  a  delicate  waxy  blush,  with  a  yellow  eye ;  very 
distinct. 

Bardayanum^  deep  rosy  crimson ;  a  fine  late  blooming  kind. 

ScipiOy  rose,  with  a  fine  deep  spot. 

W.  E.  Oladstonej  pink,  fine  truss. 

Purity^  white,  with  a  faint  yellow  eye ;  very  showy. 

Mrd.AHhurJSunneweUipink^mth  primrose  centre ;  very  pleasing. 

Sir  Joseph  WhUiwrthy  rich  dark  lake,  spotted. 

Duchess  of  EdifUnirgh^  bright  orange  scarlet ;  very  effective. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  David  Smith 
of  the  Old  Scotch  Hose  Nurseries,  Stranraer,  Scotland,  says :  "  I 
called  on  Mr.  Harris  at  Wellesley,  and  saw  the  large  collection  of 
rhododendrons,  which  is  quite  equal  to  any  private  ooUection  I 
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have  seen  at  home,  where  the  facilities  for  growing  them  are 
greater." 

We  found  a  great  variety  of  climbers  growing  on  the  posts  sap- 
porting  the  tent;  several  kinds  of  clematis  were  particalarly 
noticeable  and  showy,  and  added  much  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
tent. 

Hardy  Azaleas  receive  a  large  share  of  attention.  Their  beauty 
during  the  early  spring  season  is  greater  than  can  be  imagined. 
The  profuseness  of  the  blossoms  and  the  brilliancy  of  their  color, 
with  not  unfrequently  a  delicate  and  agreeable  fragrance,  give 
them  qualifications  of  great  importance  for  more  general,  cultiva- 
tion. Of  all  the  hardy  flowering  shrubs  where  can  be  found  such  a 
variety  of  color  —  pink  of  almost  every  shade,  scarlet,  yellow, 
orange,  and  white?  Many  of  the  specimens  at  Wellesley  were 
splendid  large  plants,  showing  a  mass  of  bloom  and  each  forming 
an  exhibition  of  itself.  In  this  connection  we  must  not  fail  to 
mention  the  Azalea  moUiSy  a  recent  introduction  fh>m  Japan,  the 
flowers  of  which  are  very  large,  and  vary  in  color  from  primrose 
to  red.  They  are  very  attractive  and  beautifhl,  proftise  bloomers, 
and  are  so  highly  prized  for  their  forcing  qualities  that  it  would 
be  hardly  possible  to  say  too  much  in  their  favor. 

The  Azalea  tent  was  a  very  attractive  feature ;  it  is  of  curcular 
form  and  seventy-five  feet  in  diameter.  Here  we  saw  some  of  the 
most  magnificent  specimens  of  Indian  Azaleas  ever  known.  Some 
of  the  plants  are  twenty-five  years  old  and  six  or  seven  feet 
through,  and  the  collection  contains  the  best  known  varieties. 
New  ones  have  been  added  from  time  to  time  until  it  now  contains 
about  one  hundred  varieties.  In  the  centre  of  this  tent  fine  speci- 
mens of  palms  were  arranged,  plunged  in  the  grass,  as  were  also 
the  Azaleas,  the  latter  being  arranged  in  groups  around  the  sides. 
Intermingled  with  the  Indian  Azaleas  were  some  plants  of  Azalea 
mollis  with  yellow  fiowers  of  a  very  striking  appearance,  which 
enlivened  the  groups  very  much.  As  in  the  rhododendron  tent  a 
variety  of  climbing  plants  grew  on  the  pillars.  It  would  be 
an  endless  task  to  attempt  any  detailed  account  of  the  difibrent 
plants  in  this  collection,  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  dis- 
play is  unequalled  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  as  the  thousands 
who  every  year  come  from  far  and  near  can  testify. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  many  to  know  how  the  plants  are  treated. 
We  enjoyed  a  visit  to  Wellesley  the  e^rly  part  of  December  and 
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found  these  plants  stored  in  a  pit  aboat  sixty  feet  square  aiider 
the  stable.  In  the  same  pit  were  Ivies,  Araacarias,  Khynchasper- 
mum' jasminoides^  and  the  more  tender  Tarieties  of  Rhododen- 
drons, such  asDalhousianum,  Sesterianum,  Gibsoni,  Princess  Alice, 
Mrs.  J.  Shaw,  and  others.  These  with  the  Azaleas  are  remored 
from  the  pit  to  the  fruit  houses  about  the  20th  of  April,  and  wben 
in  bloom  removed  to  the  tent.  While  in  the  pit  only  enoagh  heat 
is  given  to  prevent  dampness,  and  the  watering  is  caref  ally  looked 
after  about  once  a  week. 

The  Italian  garden  is  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  grounds. 
In  the  eighth  edition  of  Downing's  ^  ^Landscape  Gardening,"  enlarged 
and  revised  by  Henry  Winthrop  Sargent,  Esq.,  at  page  444,  is  an 
account  of  this  garden,  in  which  we  are  informed  that  it  is  the  meet 
successful,  if  not  the  only  one,  as  yet,  in  the  country.  The  descnp- 
tion  is  illustrated  by  a  plate,  showing  the  balustrade  with  the  steps 
leading  down  to  the  garden,  and  many  fine  specimens  of  topiary  work, 
with  a  view  of  the  lake  beyond ;  and  as  we  imagine  the  fine  bnild- 
ings  of  Wellesley  College  located  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  a 
scene  of  unequalled  beauty  is  before  us.  The  trees  used  for  the 
topiary  work  comprise  White  Pines  35  feet  high  trimmed  in  tiers, 
others  umbrella  shaped,  and  many  fine  Norway  Spruces  12  feet 
high  in  a  variety  of  forms,  and  some  perfect  specimens  25  feet 
high.  The  European  Larch  is  also  quite  a  feature,  yielding  to  the 
knife  as  readily  as  evergreens,  and  when  starting  into  growth  is 
very  beautiAil.  Hemlocks,  Arborvitses,  Junipers,  and  Retinos- 
poras,  with  a  few  deciduous  trees  such  as  Beeches,  Birches,  Maples, 
etc.,  make  up  the  whole.  The  number  of  trees  under  the  shears 
is  260.  There  are  also  two  large  clumps  of  Retinospora  pisifsra 
aurea  containing  50  plants  each,  trimmed  so  as  to  make  a  compact 
mass  10  feet  in  width,  and  two  circular  beds  each  with  Purple 
Birch  in  the  centre,  and  a  carpet  underneath  8  feet  wide  of  Euony- 
mu8  radicans  variegata  clipped  close ;  also  a  bed  of  Arborvitse  in 
the  centre,  with  Euonymus  7  feet  across,  and  a  mass  of  Hemlock 
with  Purple  Beech  in  the  centre  10  feet  high.  The  effect  or  this 
is  very  beautiful. 

The  great  bank  of  Hemlocks  200  feet  in  length  and  12  feet  in 
width  was  originally  planted  in  two  rows  about  three  feet  apart,  in 
order  to  form  a  dense  mass.  This  has  been  accomplished  to  per- 
fection, and  at  equal  distances  cones  were  raised  and  time  has 
developed  them  so  that  they  are  now  nearly  ten  feet  above  the 
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base.  There  are  ten  of  these.  While  one  can  perhaps  get  some 
idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  garden  from  this  report,  no  description 
can  do  it  justice.  It  is  the  same  with  this  as  with  the  other  features 
already  described,  —  to  be  appreciated  they  must  be  seen. 

Perhaps  yon  have  all  noticed  the  extensive  lawn  and  admired 
its  breadth  and  seemingly  perfect  order ;  but  Mr.  Hnnnewell,  being 
pleased  with  nothing  but  the  best,  two  years  ago  trenched  the 
entire  lawn,  covering  a  space  of  nearly  eight  acres,  about  eighteen 
inches  deep,  at  a  large  expense,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  another 
year  a  beautiful  sward,  with  a  fine,  smooth  surface,  will  be  the 
result. 

The  Pinetum  is  now  attracting  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and 
much  interest  is  manifested  in  the  elegant  specimens  there  found. 
In  the  Report  of  the  Garden  Committee  for  1874  the  height  of 
some  of  the  rarest  specimens  was  given,  and,  in  order  that  some 
'  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  advance  in  the  size  of  the  trees,  we 
here  repeat  that  table  with  the  addition  of  the  present  height : 


1874. 

1887. 

Abies  Jlbertianay 

10  feet. 

15  feet 

"     Douglasiiy 

8 

(( 

25    " 

''     orientalia^ 

20 

(( 

26    " 

JjCLTix  Koenvpferiy 

8 

(4 

26    " 

"     leptolepisy 

25 

(( 

50    " 

Picea  Cephdlonicaj 

20 

(i 

86    " 

"    grandiSy 

11 

(4 

18    " 

*'     lasiocarpa^ 

6 

H 

15    " 

*'     Nordmanniana, 

20 

a 

80    " 

"     FicfUaj 

25 

(4 

80    " 

Pinus  Koraiermay 

10 

44 

18    " 

*'     Massonianay 

10 

it 

18    " 

Metinospora  JUiferay 

4 

"     6  in. 

12    " 

*'           obtvsay 

13 

44 

20    " 

'•              "       aureay 

6 

44 

8    " 

*»           jpisiferay 

8 

44 

14    " 

''                '*        aureuy 

9 

«'     6  m. 

15    " 

'^           plumosay 

7 

Ci 

12    ' 

Thuja  pendulay 

9 

it 

14    " 

Thujopsis  dolctbrcUay 

4 

t( 

7    " 
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Oar  attention  was  directed  to  a  splendid  specimen  of  jMes 
pungens^  18  feet  high,  which  is  probably  the  finest  in  the  New 
England  States.  It  is  of  great  beauty,  and  its  light  blue  foliage* 
compact  habit,  and  hardy  character  make  it  invaluable. 

Abies  DouglcLsii^  now  25  feet  high,  was  grown  ftrom  seed  on  the 
place.  Like  the  Norway  Spruce,  it  varies  in  form,  some  speci- 
mens growing  erect  while  the  others  are  of  a  drooping  habit. 

Picea  (Abies)  Cephaionica  is  85  feet  high.  This  beautifbl  fir  is 
a  native  of  Mount  Enos,  the  highest  mountain  of  Cepbalonia. 
Its  foliage  is  dark  green,  unique  looking,  standing  out  like  minia- 
ture bayonets. 

Abies  Parsonsi  is  20  feet  in  height. 

Abies  concoloTj  Veitch's  variety,  which  is  more  glaucous  than 
A.  pungensy  and  by  many  is  thought  to  be  decidedly  handsomer,  is 
described  by  Engelmann  as  forming  a  tall  tree  on  the  mountains 
in  New  Mexico,  and  somewhat  resembles  A.  grandis  in  foliage. 

Having  thus  taken  a  glance  at  the  grounds,  we  will  call  atten- 
tion to  some  of  the  plants  seen  in  the  houses.  You  all  know  that 
December  is  a  poor  month  to  look  for  much  beauty  in  a  green- 
house, but  we  found  much  to  interest  us.  The  first  plant  that 
attracted  attention  on  entering  was  a  splendid  specimen  of  Lodta 
aUnda.  The  flowers  were  very  large ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are 
pure  white  with  a  fine  pink  lip ;  and  this  superb  specimen  was 
grown  in  a  basket  two  feet  by  one  foot  six  inches.  It  is  a  beauti- 
ful winter  blooming  orchid. 

Chffyripedium  insigne  Mdtdii  is  a  variety  of  insigjie  in  which  the 
upper  petals  are  whiter  and  the  whole  fiower  appears  better  in 
color  than  the  type. 

Cypripedium  Spicerianum,  a  beautifiil  species  of  the  group  to 
which  C.  insigne  belongs,  may  be  found  figured  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine,  Vol.  106,  plate  6490. 

Cypripedium  Dominianum  is  a  cross  between  C7.  caricinum  and 
O.  caudatum;  spike  three  flowered;  petals  greenish  yellow,  very 
long ;  lip  purple,  green,  and  yellow.  This  is  a  welcome  addition 
to  this  interesting  class  of  orchids. 

Cypripedium  HarrisoniL — This  splendid  variety  is  a  cross 
between  C7.  viUosum  and  G.  barbatum^  combining -all  the  good 
qualities  of  both,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  very  best. 

Dendrobium  Dearei,  —  One  of  the  features  of  this  charming 
Dendrobe  is  the  fact  that  it  lasts  so  long  a  time  in  bloom.     Mr. 
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Harris  say^  it  will  stay  in  bloom  for  ten  weeks.  The  Dendrobcs 
are  all  very  beautiful,  and  there  are  in  the  collection  400  or  500 
plants  in  twenty  or  thirty  varieties. 

CalarUke  VeUckii  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  deciduous 
orchids.  There  were  many  fine  specimens,  and  one  in  particular 
is  worthy  of  mention,  haying  six  spikes  of  bloom,  each  spike  aver- 
aging thirty  flowers,  which  are  of  a  deep  rose  color. 

CalaniJie  ItUea  octdata  is  a  very  pretty  variety. 

PhakBfiopsia  grand\flora  and  P.  amdbilis.  The  latter  has  been 
called  the  ^'  Queen  of  Orchids."  P.  Schilleriana  is  a  magnificent 
species.  These  plants  were  in  perfect  health.  The  foliage  itself 
is  really  beautiful,  especially  that  of  ScMUeriana,  The  flowers 
are  all  very  handsome,  and  continue  a  long  time  in  perfection, 
which  quality  makes  them  of  more  than  ordinary  value. 

Of  Cattleyas,  about  500  plants  are  grown  in  twenty  or  thirty 
varieties.  The  most  noticeable  are  MoaaUe^  and  its  varieties, 
afnethystogloasay  crispa^  Triance^  and  Warnerii.  Cattleyas  are 
Justly  ranked  amongst  the  finest  orchids.  The  flowers  are  large 
and  elegant,  and  scarcely  surpassed  by  any  genus  in  brilliant 
richness  and  great  depth  of  color,  and  those  who  visited  Welles- 
ley  last  spring  undoubtedly  remember  the  beautiful  display  in  the 
conservatory. 

Three  fine  specimens  of  Codogyne  criaUxta  have  attracted  our 
attention  more  than  once ;  these  are  grown  in  pans  twenty  inches 
in  diameter.  This  is  a  magnificent  dwarf  evergreen  species,  the 
flowers  being  produced  from  the  bottom  of  the  bulb,  on  a  droop- 
ing spike,  six  or  eight  together.  The  color  is  pure  white,  with  a 
blotch  of  yellow  on  the  lip. 

There  are  also  about  500  plants  of  Odontoglossum.  We  have 
mentioned  only  a  few  of  the  larger  specimens  that  attracted  our 
notice.  There  are  many  hundred  plants  of  the  choicest  varieties, 
selected  with  the  greatest  care,  and  all  in  the  very  best  state  of 
cultivation. 

Foliage  plants  have  always  received  a  large  share  of  attention, 
and  the  fine  displays  made  at  our  exhibitions  are  well  remembered 
by  you  all.  Particularly  attractive  were  the  Dracaenas.  These 
handsome  plants  are  deservedly  very  popular.  Some  can  be  used 
to  advantage  in  the  sub-tropical  garden,  and  as  house  plants  they 
are  much  to  be  desired  ;  but  for  greenhouse  and  stove  decoration 
we  never  saw  any  that  equalled  the  superb  specimens  grown  at 
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Welleslej.  In  additioD  to  the  finest  named  varieties,  there  were 
seedlings  raised  by  Mr.  Harris,  than  which  there  were  none  bett». 
Particularly  noticeable  were  soperb  specimens  of  Weliealeyana, 
Bella  and  Waban. 

The  Crotons  were  in  splendid  condition,  and  growing  in  the 
same  house  with  the  Dracaenas.  The  combination  displayed  a 
richness  of  foliage  unequalled  in  any  other  arrangement  of  fine 
foliage  plants.  The  following  were  among  the  very  beat :  J^wmj- 
iantis^  Willianrni^  JohanniSy  and  Queen  Victoria. 

SpJuerogyne  latifolia  was  another  elegant  foliage  plant,  described 
by  B.  S.  Williams  as  follows :  *'  The  stem  and  leafstalks  of  this 
magnificent  species  are  clothed  with  rough,  light  brown,  reTersed 
hairs.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  a  foot  or  more  in  length,  oTate, 
and  of  a  beautifhl,  rich,  dark,  olive-green  in  color  on  the  upper  sur- 
face, the  under  side  being  dull  red.  No  collection  of  ornamental 
plants  should  lack  this  superb  and  elegant  species.  It  is  a  native 
of  Costa  Bica." 

Marantas  were  also  noticed  in  splendid  order.  Their  beautiful 
variegated  foliage  makes  them  well  adapted  for  ornamental  and 
decorative  purposes  in  the  stove  and  conservatory. 

Tbe£  Ferns.  An  elegant  specimen  of  Oyatliea  deatbcUa^  with 
some  of  the  fronds  eight  feet  long  and  in  splendid  condition,  was 
much  admired. 

Oibotium  regale  was  another  elegant  specimen,  the  fronds 
spreading  twenty  feet.  The  graceful  habit  and  distinct  appear- 
ance of  tree  ferns  render  them  singularly  beautiful  and  peculiarly 
adapted  for  conservatory  and  other  decorative  purposes. 

Palms.    Areca  ItUescena  was  a  very  beautiful  specimen. 

Areca  Ver^chaffeUiL 

Kentia  Fosteriana. 

Licudla  Gfaadickaudii. 

FJioenix  redinata  is  an  elegant  greenhouse  palm. 

PJwRfiix  rupicola  is  said  to  be  the  most  beautiful  species  of  the 
whole  genus. 

Stevenaonia  SeckeUarum, 

Sabal  umbracul\fera  was  very  fine,  with  fronds  seven  feet  in 
diameter. 

It  would  be  difllcult  to  find  any  class  of  plants  better  adapted 
for  all  kinds  of  decorative  work  than  the  palms.  The  dinner 
table,  the  window,  the  staircase,  the  church,  the  conservatory,  the 
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lawn,  the  shady  nook,  and  the  flower  garden,  all  seem  to  glTe  them  a 
welcome,  and  they  always  add  grace  and  beauty  to  whatever  place 
they  occupy.  The  elegant  specimens  seen  here  verify  this  statement. 

We  noticed  several  fine  specimen  plants  of  Opuntias  ten  feet 
high,  and  also  a  variegated  form.  These  large  plants  were,  last 
summer,  in  the  centre  of  an  ornamental  bed. 

In  one  of  the  houses  we  were  delighted  at  the  sight  of  an  old 
friends  Bignonia  venusta^  a  magnificent  specimen  of  which  had  on 
it  scores  of  streamers  of  flowers  four  or  five  feet  long.  This 
plant  was  grown  in  a  border  not  more  than  three  feet  by  two,  and 
the  stem  of  the  plant  at  the  base  was  at  least  eight  inches  through. 
In  pruning,  it  is  cut,  very  much  like  a  grape  vine,  to  twp  eyes,  in 
the  month  of  May,  and  lasts  ftiUy  six  weeks  in  bloom. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  house  was  another  superb  green- 
house climber,  which  follows  the  Bignonia  in  flowering, — ^the 
BougainviUea  spectabUis.  When  growing,  Mr.  Harris  says,  you 
cannot  give  it  too  much  water,  but  the  roots  must  be  kept  within 
bounds.  This  also  is  pruned  after  flowering,  the  same  as  a  grape 
vine.  These  splendid  greenhouse  climbers  should  have  a  place 
wherever  one  can  be  given  them. 

In  one  of  the  storage  pits  were  fifty  elegant  specimen  plants  of 
Holly,  also  Portugal  Laurels,  Tews,  Euonymns,  Cryptomeria 
Japanica^  etc.  We  were  informed  that  no  harm  would  come  to 
these  plants  if  the  mercury  fell  ten  degrees  below  the  freezing 
point,  but  cold  winds  must  be  kept  out.  There  are  three  Rhodo- 
dendron pits,  eighty  feet  long  by  sixteen  wide,  in  which  700  or 
800  plants  are  stored. 

In  the  reAr  of  the  Peach  house  a  new  house  has  been  built. 
This  is  a  cool  house,  and  here  were  Orange  plants,  Acacias, 
Euonymus,  Lapageria  rosea^  L.  alba^  and  scores  of  other  plants 
adapted  to  cool  house  culture. 

The  cool  orchids  are  in  a  part  of  this  house,  being  separated  by 
a  glass  partition.  These  houses  are  constructed  unlike  most 
greenhouses,  nothing  being  used  that  can  rot.  The  walks  and 
benches  are  all  made  of  cement,  the  benches  being  supported  by 
iron  standards  at  the  edges  of  the  walks,  with  flat  pieces  attached 
to  them  at  regular  intervals,  and  running  to  the  wall ;  this  is  all 
the  support  that  is  needed.  To  make  these  benches,  a  broad 
framework  is  made  and  placed  where  the  under  side  of  the  bench 
will  be,  and  cement  of  the  desired  thickness  is  laid  on  this  frame- 
work, which  remains  three  or  four  days  that  the  cement  may 
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thoroaghly  harden.  This  makes  complete  benches  which  no 
amount  of  dampness  can  affect.  In  the  cool  orchid  house  s 
cement  tank,  three  and  a  half  feet  wide  and  five  or  six  inches 
deep,  runs  the  entire  length  of  the  front  bench.  This  is  kept  filled 
with  water,  and  is  so  arranged  th9,t  it  can  easily  be  drained  off,  and 
fresh  water  can  be  supplied  whenever  needed.  Eyerything  is 
thoroughly  done,  and  glass  and  iron  in  the  roof,  and  cement  walls, 
benches,  and  walks  form  a  clean,  substantial  house. 

There  are  in  all  thirteen  houses,  besides  many  outside  pits  and 
frames  devoted  to  the  various  uses  required  for  the  successful  car- 
rying on  of  this  beautiful  and  well  managed  place.  We  most  not 
forget  to  mention  that  the  crop  of  peaches  and  nectarines  in  the 
long  ranges  of  glass  (800  feet  by  16)  were  as  usual  very  fine  and 
of  superb  quality. 

Much  might  properly  be  added  to  this  brief  glimpse  of  Mr. 
•Hunnewell's  beautiful  estate.  The  superbly  arranged  flower  gar- 
den, admired  bj^  all,  unique  and  beautiful  of  itself,  deserves  mofe 
than  a  brief  mention,  and  perhaps  we  may  be  enabled  to  make 
special  note  of  it  another  season.  It  is  only  justice  to  say  that 
the  entire  place  was  in  the  best  possible  condition,  and  all  that 
skill  and  art  could  do  was  here  shown.  To  give  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  perfect  beauty  of  the  whole  requires  more  ability, 
time,  and  space  than  your  Chairman  can  command.  We  can  do 
no  less,  however,  than  to  extend  to  Mr.  Hunnewell  our  hearty 
thanks  for  the  kind  reception  we  all  enjoyed,  and  for  his 
unbounded  liberality  in  throwing  open  to  the  public  his  elegant 
grounds,  the  beneficial  influence  of  which  on  the  thousands  who 
every  year  enjoy  their  beauty  cannot  be  estimated.  Our  thanks 
are  also  due  and  heartily  extended  to  Mr.  Harris,  who  is  always 
ready  to  give  any  information  at  his  command,  and  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  facts,  so  freely  given,  which  help  to  make  op 
this  report.  We  take  pleasure  in  adding  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hunne- 
well, which  we  are  sure  will  be  read  with  great  interest  by  all. 

Approved  by  the  Committee,  January  7,  1888. 

John  6.  Barker, 

J.  H.  Woodford, 

E.  W,  Wood,  i      ^^^ 

C.  N.  Brackett,      )  ri      ^ 

Charles  W.  Ross,  ^  <?^^»«^- 

Benjamin  G.  Smith, 

Henry  W.  Wilson, 
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Mr.  Hunnewell's  Letter. 

Wellbslet,  November  27,  1887. 
Mr.  John  O.  Barker: 
Dear  Sir: 

With  special  reference  to  oar  conifers,  to  the  coltivatioii  of  which 
I  have  for  many  years  given  a  good  deal  of  attention,  I  hope  my 
experience  may  be  of  some  practical  benefit  to  the  public.  It  may 
possibly  induce  them  to  plant  more  of  this  class  of  ornamental 
trees,  and  an  inspection  of  my  collection  may  enable  them  to  do 
BO  without  the  trouble  and  expense  of  testing  the  many  different 
varieties,  some  of  which  I  have  found  are  not  hardy  in  our  severe 
climate.  We  have  in  our  Pinetum,  besides  those  scattered  about 
in  different  parts  of  the  place,  over  one  hundred  specimens  of 
choice  and  rare  evergreens,  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
which  have  been  planted  from  ten  to  twenty-five  years,  and  a  suffi- 
cient distance  apart  to  allow  the  trees  to  grow  and  develop  to  full 
size  without  crowding  each  other.  Most  of  them  are  now  so  large 
that  they  can  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage,  and  an  idea  can  be 
obtained  of  the  special  characteristics  of  each  variety.  I  have 
intended  to  give  them  good  cultivation,  and  they  are  in  a  very 
healthy  condition,  but  most  of  them  were  planted  on  what  would 
be  called  a  very  poor  gravelly  soil,  and  though  I  have  of  late  years 
improved  its  character  essentially,  still  it  is  not,  even  now,  of  first 
quality,  .or  the  trees  would  show  a  much  greater  growth. 

There  is  of  course  great  uncertainty  attending  the  introduction 
of  foreign  trees,  but  I  have  found  that  this  question  of  hardiness 
ought  not  to  be  decided  hastily,  for  I  have  frequently  despaired  of 
success,  but  have  persevered,  and  after  several  importations  have 
been  finally  rewarded  with  most  satisfactory  results. 

Our  trees  have  now  been  planted  so  many  years,  and  have 
thriven  so  admirably,  that  there  can  surely  be  no  doubt  that  with 
ordinary  care  they  are  perfectly  hardy,  and  well  adapted  to  our 
severe  and  trying  climate ;  and  any  one  who  takes  an  interest  in 
the  matter  can  satisfy  himself  on  this  point  by  a  personal  inspec- 
tion of  our  trees. 

The  Picea  Nordmanniana  is  seen  occasionally  in  this  neighbor- 
hood, and  we  have  a  dozen  or  more  fine  specimens,  thirty  feet 
high,  on  the  place.     It  comes  from  the  Crimean  mountains,  and  is 
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certainly  a  very  beautifhl  tree,  .attaining,  it  is  said,  a  height  of  < 
hundred  feet,  and  will  no  doubt  soon  be  more  generally  planted  in 
this  country. 

I  think  favorably  of  the  Japanese  Retinosporas,  which  aie 
charming  trees,  especially  for  moderate  sized  places,  as  they  do 
not  grow  to  a  great  height.  The  Spruces  and  Pines  are  likewise 
very  desirable,  being  perfectly  hardy  and  well  adapted  to  oar 
climate. 

Abies  polUay  A,  brachjfphylla^  and  A.  AJcoquiana  are  great 
acquisitions,  especially  the  last,  which  is  a  grand  tree  and  looks 
as  if  it  would  hold  its  beauty  to  a  great  age.  The  Umbrella  Pine 
and  PintAS  Koraierms  must  be  great  favorites  and  largely  planted 
before  many  years,  the  latter  retaining  its  foliage  three  years,  a 
great  advantage  over  our  White  Pine. 

Truly  yours, 

H.  H.  HUNNEWELL. 


REPORT 

OF  THB 

COMMITTEE  OF  ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  1887. 


The  reports  of  the  Chairmen  of  the  various  Committees  of  the 
Societ}',  anticipate  so  much  that  might  be  said  by  this  Committee, 
and  cover  the  work  of  the  Society  for  the  past  year  so  thoroughly, 
that  there  remains  little  to  be  said,  which  will  prove  of  value  to 
the  records.  The  receipts  from  the  large  exhibitions  of  the  year 
1887,  have  fallen  off  in  a  slight  degree  from  the  total  of  1886, 
although  the  Chrysanthemum  Show  this  year  made  a  slightly 
better  showing  as  to  receipts  than  in  1886.  In  detail  the  receipts 
were  as  follows:  Spring  Exhibition,  $1,213.55;  Hose  Show, 
$306.55;  Annual  Exhibition,  $1,023.00;  Chrysanthemum  Show, 
$734.75.  Total,  $3,277.85,  against  the  sum  of  $3,646.10  last 
year. 

The  experiment  of  holding  the  Annual  Exhibition  in  the 
Mechanics'  Building  on  the  Back  Bay,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Exhibition  of  the  American  Pomological  Society,  was,  so  far  as 
the  financial  results  are  concerned,  not  as  successful  as  it  ought  to 
have  been,  and  it  served  to  demonstrate  in  part  at  least,  that  the 
Society  is  fortunate  in  the  present  location  of  its  building,  which 
is  easy  of  access  to  those  who  wish  to  attend  our  exhibitions.  It 
would  seem  to  be  the  future  policy  of  the  Society,  to  stimulate  the 
improvement  of  the  quality  of  all  exhibits  rather  than  to  seek  to 
enlarge  the  quantity  of  individual  exhibits.  The  limited  space  at 
our  command,  renders  this  an  imperative  consideration,  and  our 
exhibitions  will  assuredly  prove  not  only  more  attractive,  but 
instructive  and  beneficial  to  horticultural  interests,  if  this  line  of 
policy  is  adopted. 

EDWARD  L.  BEARD, 
Chairman  Committee  of  Arrangements. 


REPORT 

OV  THB 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  MEETING 

OF  THS 

American  Pomological  Society. 


The  Committee  appointed  to  receive  and  to  provide  for  the 
American  Pomological  Society  at  its  Twenty-first  Session,  in 
Boston,  in  September  last,  make  the  following  report : 

Working  in  harmony  with  your  Standing  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments, provision  was  made  so  that  the  exhibitions  of  the  Pomok>- 
gical  Society  and  also  its  sessions  should  be  held  in  the  Mechanics' 
Building  in  connection  with  the  Annual  Exhibition  of  this  Society. 

A  goodly  number  of  eminent  horticulturists  and  scientific  gen- 
tlemen from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  from  the  Dominion  of 
Q^nada  were  in  attendance,  and  the  papers  which  were  read  and 
the  discussions  which  followed  were  of  decided  interest.  Tlie 
wide  experience  and  thoughtful  observation  of  such  an  intelligent 
body  of  observers  when  thus  brought  to  a  focus,  must  prove  to  be 
of  great  value.  The  volume  of  ''  Proceedings  "  of  this  Society  will 
be  essential  to  every  horticulturist  who  wishes  to  be  abreast  of  the 
discussions  in  the  various  departments  of  our  art.  Tour  Com- 
mittee take  the  liberty  to  urge  upon  the  members  of  our  Horticul- 
tural Society  that  they  also  become  members  of  the  National 
Society,  and  thus  not  only  entitle  themselves  to  its  publications, 
but  contribute  to  the  support  of  a  most  worthy  and  widely  usefhl 
Society. 

The  exhibition  of  Fruits  by  the  Pomological  Society  was  more 
limited  than  was  anticipated,  owing  to  the  comparative  failure  of 
the  fruit  crop  at  the  West.  Yet  it  was  of  interest  and  afforded 
points  of  comparison  with  our  own  products  which  were  certainly 
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encoaraging.  Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  many  seed- 
ling grapes,  some  of  which  were  of  decided  interest,  and  also  of 
the  remarkable  collection  of  165  varieties  by  the  T.  S.  Hubbard 
Company,  of  Fredonia,  N.  T.,  undoubtedly  the  largest  number  of 
varieties  ever  brought  together  in  this  and  perhaps  in  any  country. 
This  was  a  rare  opportunity  for  identification  and  the  comparison 
of  merit.  One  gentleman  from  the  West  expressed  himself  as 
amply  repaid  for  his  Journey  by  this  one  exhibit  of  grapes. 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  City  of  Boston,  an  excursion  down  the 
harbor  and  a  visit  to  the  Public  Institution^  were  enjoyed  by  the 
Convention.  Through  the  liberality  of  several  members  of  our 
Society,  a  banquet  was  given  to  the  members  of  the  Pomological 
Society  at  the  close  of  its  session,  which  was  largely  attended  by 
the  members  of  both  Societies.  Hearty  expressions  of  union  and 
good  cheer  were  given  by  our  President  and  other  distinguished 
speakers,  and  the  session  closed  with  a  prevalent  feeling  that  the 
bond  of  fraternal  union  had  been  strengthened. 


William  C.  Strong, 

Benjamin  G.  Smfth,  ^  Committee. 

Gborge  W.  Fowle, 


REPORT 

OF  THE 

Committee  on  Window  Gardening, 


FOB  THB  YBAB  1887. 


By  Mrs.  H.  L.  T.  WOLCOTT,  Coaibman. 


The  Committee  on  Window  Gardening,  in  submitting  tlie  list  of 
prizes  awarded,  desire  to  state  that  the  saccess  of  the  last  year 
was  most  encouraging.  Parents  and  teachers  became  consciooa 
of  new  interests  in  homes  through  this  simple  oi^anization. 

The  unavoidable  necessity  of  detaining  young  children  from 
their  homes  for  so  long  a  part  of  the  day,  in  bringing  their  plants 
to  the  hall,  and  returning  with  them,  became  objectionable  before 
the  end  of  the  season. 

After  some  delay,  and  in  order  to  overcome  other  difficulties,  halls 
have  been  obtained  through  the  cooperation  of  others  (Mr.  Nath- 
aniel J.  Bradlee,  the  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  the  North 
End  Industrial  School).  By  this  means  we  hope  to  enlist  cordial 
sympathy  in  the  aims  and  work  of  the  Committee,  and  eventually 
to  secure  sectional  Committees,  who  will  take  chaise  of  the  varioos 
exhibitions,  reporting  always  to  the  Committee  on  Window  Gar- 
dening, at  Horticultural  Hall,  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 

H.  L.  T.  WoLCOTT,  Chairman/ 

E.  M.  Gill, 

L.  P.  Wkston,  )  CommiUee. 

8.  W.  Story, 

M.  B.  Faxon,  Secretary, 


PRIZES  AND  GRATUITIES  AWARDED  FOR  WINDOW 
GARDENING. 


JUKB  4. 

Oratutiies: — 

Alexander  Phillips ,  Geranium, f  •15 

Vera  Gray.  •* 16 

Esther  Lee,  **  .10 

Samuel  Wellington,      **  10 

Grace  Witkins,  ** 10 

Sarah  Witklne,  " 10 

Florence  PhillipB,  " 10 

Percy  Phillips,  " 10 

Ethel  C.  Brown,  Fuchsia, 80 

Mary  Laffry,  *'  .20 

Annie  Gray,  " 16 

CalUe  Gray,  «•  16 

Thomas  H.  White,     **  10 

MaryDowd,  "  10 

Magi^e  PhUlips,         •'  10 

Minnie  Witkins,  Heliotrope, 06 

Nellie  Moriarty,         "  05 

Everett  Brooks,         •*  06 

Jennie  Murphy,  German  Ivy, .10 

Mary  Moriarty,  English  Ivy, .05 

Annie  Moriarty,       ««        «« ,06 

Abbie  F.  Brown,  Fern, .15 

JULT  3. 

RosB. — Single  plant  in  pot,  the  Second  Prize  to  John  Henrickson,  .60 

Fuchsia. — Single  plant  in  pot,  the  Second  Prize  to  Mary  Degnan,  .  .60 

Oratutiies : — 

Thomas  Bowd,  Rose, .26 

Ethel  O.  Brown,  Geranium, .10 

Sadie  Foster,  "  10 

Vera  Gray,  "  10 

Freddie  Benway,       **  .10 

Clara  Wellington,      **  10 

Percy  Phillips,  ••  06 

Josephine  Mullen,      **  .06 

A.  PhUlips,  •*  06 

8 
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F.  B.  Phillips,  G^eramom, 
P.  J.  Degnan,         «* 
Abbie  F.  Brown,  Fuchsia, 
Annie  Gray,  " 

Callie  Gray,  " 

M.  Phillips, 
Julia  Henrickson,      '* 
Mary  Dowd,  " 

A.  F.  Brown,  «* 

Ethel  C.  Brown,        " 
Ethel  C.  Brown,  Heliotrope, 
Lizzie  Dowd,  " 

Abbie  F.  Brown,  Oralis, 
Annie  Moriarly,  English  Ivy, 
Mary  Moriarty,        "        *« 
Abbie  F.  Brown,  Tradescantaa, 

"  *<        Box  of  Mignonette, 

Ethel  C.  Brown,         "      Sweet  Alyssum, 


.OS 
.10 
.10 
.10 

.10 

.OS 

.05 

J» 

.10 

.OS 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 


JuLT  9. 

Nativx  Flowess. — Collection  of  Native  Cut  Flowers,  Walter  £. 

Cobum 

The  Third  Prize  to  Walter  E.  Cobum, 


1.^ 

.7S 


August  6. 
Hbuotropb.— Single  plant,  the  Second  Prize  to  Mary  Goodman,     .  .50 

Oratuities: — 

Thomas  Dowd,  Rose,       . .10 

Michael  Graham,  Gteranium, •  .20 

Freddie  Benway,  *• .20 

Sadie  Foster,  ** SO 

MaryO'Hearn,  ** 10 

Jennie  Murphy,  *' .10 

Maggie  Kelly,  ** 10 

Maria  Kelly,  " 10 

Arthur  Westerbury,  Fuchsia, .15 

Mary  Dowd,  " 15 

Annie  Moriarty,  English  Ivy, .20 

Mary  Moriarty,  ««        «« 1$ 

Lizzie  Kelly,  ««        « 10 

Edward  Beynolds,     ««        «« 10 

Eddie  Westerbury,  Heliotrope, .20 

Lizzie  Dowd,  " 10 

Mary  Ann  Garrity,        *' .10 

,J.  Reynolds,  «* 10 
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Sbptbkbbr  8. 
OrcUutHes: — 

Annie  Anderson,    Qeraninm, $  •SO 

Freddie  Benway,  " 20 

Grace  Witkina,  " 20 

Daniel  Riordan,  *< 16 

Joseph  Haggerty,  '* .15 

lilHe  Witkins,  '* 15 

Thomas  Dowd,  " 16 

Lizzie  Dowd,  *• 16 

Maggie  KeUy,  " 15 

MariaKeUy,  " .15 

Thomas  White,  Fuchsia, 20 

MitfyDowd,  "  16 

Isahella  Wood,  German  lyy, .20 

Julia  Biordan,  English  lyy, 16 

Peter  Haggerty,      ««        *« 20 

Maiy  Moriarty,      "        «« 20 

Annie  Moriarty,      "        " 20 

Lizzie  KeUy,  •«        «« 15 

Bertha  Pryor,         »«        " 15 

Mary  Biordan,  Heliotrope, .15 

Septbmbeb  10. 

Boss. — Single  plant  in  pot,  the  Second  Prize  to  Margaerite  B. 

Harriman, .50 

Qeranium. — Single  plant  in  pot,  a  Second  Prize  to  Lonisa  Feyertag,  .50 

Second  Prize  to  Anna  M.  Severance, .50 

«         Josie  Speigel, 50 

**         Sarah  Wilkins, .60 

Third  Prize  to  Emma  Peterson, .25 

*«  "         John  Stevens, 25 

"  "         Bertha  M.  Pryor, 25 

"  "         Peter  Haggerty, 25 

**  "         Gertie  Gunther, 25 

"  *'         Josephine  Severance, .25 

'*         **         Sadie  Foster, 25 

Heuotbopb. — Single  plant  in  pot,  the  First  Prize  to  Mary  Goodwin,  .75 

Third  Prize  to  Nannie  Feyertag .25 

Fuchsia.— Single  plant  in  pot,  William  Garren,       ....  .75 

Second,  Mamie  Cotter, .50 

Third,  Annie  Curley, 25 

Oraiuities: — 

John  E.  Henrickson,  Bose .15 

Anselino  Bianchi,  '* 10 

Lillian  B.  Sportsman,       ** 05 
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Freddie  Benwaj,  Geranium, $  .2S 

MaryDolan,                    " JO 

Annie  Anderson,             " Jt 

JosieRorke,                    ** J* 

Joseph  Haggerty,             ** .15 

George  Bloom,                *' .15 

Minnie  Feyertag,  *' 15 

Maggie  Keniley,  <* 15 

Patrick  J.  Degnan,  ** 15 

Annie  Denks,                   ** .15 

Grace  Wilkins,  << 15 

James  Boacli,                  ** .15 

Julia  Lanborgoini,  ** 15 

Laura  Randolph,             ** .15 

MaryDowd,  ** 15 

LiczieDowd,  •* 15 

Thomas  Dowd,                " .15 

Mary  Garren,  *' •    .15 

Daniel  Riordan,  *« 10 

Lino  Gregori,  " 10 

Adele  Gregori,  '* 10 

Joseph  Bianchi,              ** .10 

Maria  Kelly,  ** 10 

Stanley  Ward,    Heliotrope, .25 

TonyFavello,                ** J5 

Joseph  O.  Seyerance,    '* .20 

Mabel  Gunther,  <* 15 

Alice  Keniley,  <* 15 

Mary  V.  asco,  " 15 

Elio  Gregori,  «* 10 

Diago  Bianchi,  ** 10 

Thomas  White,     Fuchsia, .?5 

Arthur  Westerbury,      ** 15 

John  SuUiyan,  « 15 

Julia  Henrickson,  *< 10 

Mary  Degnan,               <* .10 

John  Bianchi,                ** .10 

Emma  Gregori,              *' .10 

Mary  Riordan,  ** 10 

Nellie  Bloom,  German  Ivy, .SO 

Eliza  Gregori,        *•          «« jO 

Lillian  B.  Sportsman,  Marigold, .io 

Mary  Severance,    English  Ivy, .35 

John  Shanahan,  u        '* 25 

Mary  Gunther,  «i        «« 20 

Charles  Tarello,  i«        «< 20 

Pelen  Lane,  «        »« 20 
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Peter  UtLggerty,     English  Ivy,  .  f  .15 

MadaUne  McHalkn,     «  «• 15 

IdaFeyertag,  «•  ««  . 15 

Leopold  Maurer,  ««  ««  . 15 

Bertha  M.  Pryor,         ««  •«  .15 

Edith  Denks,  u  u ^5 

BthelA.  asco,  «.  « 15 

Raymond  O.  Delancy,  «  « «        .  .15 

George  Wentwopth,     •«  <« 15 

Annie  Moriarty,  ««  t« 15 

Mary  Mopiarty,  «•  «« 15 

Lizzie  KeUy,  c.  u, 15 

Julia  Rioidan,  «  « 10 

Bmilio  Gregori,  ««  •« 10 

Eva  Sportsman,  *<  /* .10 

Grace  Sportsman,         a  *i 10 

Joseph  Wentworth,      «•  « 10 

JuHaLanborgnini,       "  " 10 

Grace  Sportsman,  Nasturtiums, .10 

Eva  Sportsman,  '<  .10 

Sadie  Sportsman,  <'  05 


REPORTS 

TO  THB 

STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE 


Beginning  witli  the  year  1885  the  Society  has  elected  a  member 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  has  performed  such  other 
acts  as  were  necessary  to  entitle  it  to  the  bounty  of  the  State,  and 
the  Board  has  appointed  a  member  to  report  on  the  exhibitioiis 
and  other  work  of  the  Society.  It  having  been  suggested  that  the 
report  for  the  year  1887  should  be  printed  in  the  TraoBactions  of 
the  Society,  the  Committee  on  Publication  have  not  only  approved 
that  suggestion,  but  have  determined  to  publish  also  the  two 
previous  reports,  as  follows : 

REPORT  FOR   1885. 

Bt  Hon.  JAMES  S.  GRIKNELL,  of  Gresnfisld. 

I  was  appointed  from  this  Board  to  report  on  the  Massachasetts 
Horticultural  Society,  and  have  attended  its  shows  of  fruits,  flow- 
ers, and  vegetables,  and  some  of  its  weekly  meetings,  moet  inter- 
esting in  the  display  of  practical  results,  and  in  the  exposition  of 
scientific  theories  and  of  experimental  work. 

The  fact  that  this  Society  had  never  until  last  year,  when  under 
the  presidency  of  Mr.  John  B.  Moore,  allied  itself  witii  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  and  has  never  before  been  represented  here 
by  a  delegate  or  by  a  report,  Justifies  me  in  giving  for  the  infor- 
mation of  those  who  are  not  of  its  membership,  a  brief  sketch  of 
its  origin  and  early  history.  The  first  production  from  the  bchI 
which  our  forefathers  found  when  they  landed  on  the  cheerless 
shore  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  except  the  leafless  forest  trees  of 
December,  was  some  seed  of  that  noble  plant,  the  maize,  which 
not  only  saved  their  lives,  but  which  in  all  succeeding  generatiooB 
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of  their  descendants  for  more  than  two  hundred  and  sixty  years 
has  been  a  prime  factor  of  their  sostenance  and  of  their  pros- 
perity. 

The  following  spring  and  sammer,  however,  developed  to  their 
delighted  gaze  and  to  their  longing  appetites  an  abundance  of 
grapes,  white  and  black,  strawberries,  gooseberries,  raspberries, 
and  many  others ;  plums,  nuts,  and  a  profusion  of  roses ;  but  the 
apple,  the  pear,  and  the  peach,  were  not  indigenous  to  this  country, 
and  the  civilized  hand  had  not  stretched  across  the  wide  Atlantic 
to  sow  their  seeds.  They  found  the  soil,  where  the  Indians  had 
cleared  by  burning  and  with  their  clam-shell  hoes  and  their  fish  for 
fertilizer  had  grown  their  corn,  their  beans  and  their  pumpkins, 
fertile  and  responsive  to  whatever  was  done  for  it.  The  colonists 
were  rather  slow  in  introducing  fruit  trees,  and  it  was  not  till  after 
1640  that  these  were  propagated  to  any  merchantable  extent. 

Gov.  £ndicott  was  apparently  one  of  the  first  to  make  this  any 
considerable  business;  his  farm  was  known  by  the  name  of 
^^  Orchard."  In  1645  he  wrote  his  son  that  he  had  engaged  to  sell 
fifteen  hundred  apple  trees;  and  in  1648  he  exchanged  five  hun- 
dred apple  trees  with  William  Trask  for  two  hundred  and  fifty 
acres  of  land. 

An  indication  of  the  interest  early  shown  in  horticulture  is 
the  act  of  1646,  imposing  penalties  for  robbing  an  orchard  or  gar- 
den, or  injuring  any  graft  or  fruit  tree. 

The  general  cultivation  of  fhiit  increased  slowly,  though  in 
1654,  thirty-four  years  after  the  first  settlement.  Gov.  Bradford, 
in  a  rather  rough  poem,  wrote  —  ^'  Pears,  apples,  cherries,  plums, 
quince,  and  peach,  are  now  no  dainties,  you  may  have  of  each." 
But  early  in  1700,  apples  and  also  pears  and  peaches  are  spoken 
of  by  Chief  Justice  Dudley  as  abundant.  Apples  were  especially 
so,  for  in  one  village  near  Boston,  of  only  forty  families,  they  made 
three  thousand  barrels  of  cider  in  1721,  and  in  another  town  of 
four  hundred  families,  he  says,  '^  they  made  ten  thousand  barrels, 
some  apple  trees  making  as  many  as  six  and  seven  barrels  of  cider ; 
but  this  is  not  common,  though  from  seven  to  nine  bushels  of 
apples  will  yield  a  barrel  of  cider."  Nearly  another  century 
passed  before  any  associated  action  was  taken  here  to  promote 
horticulture,  or  the  propagation  and  cultivation  of  fine  fruits, 
although  in  the  milder  and  more  genial  climate,  south  of  New 
York,  at  Philadelphia,  and  below  that,  much  had  been  done. 
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Iq  1822  Hon.  John  Lowell  wrote  that  «'  We  are  atterlj  desti- 
tute in  New  England  of  nurseries  for  fruit  trees  on  aa  extensive 
scale ;  we  have  no  cultivators  on  whom  we  can  call  for  a  aapplf 
of  the  most  common  plants  of  the  smaller  Aruits,  such  as  straw- 
berries, gooseberries,  and  raspberries  of  the  superior  kinds.  We 
have  no  place  to  which  we  can  go  for  plants  to  ornament  oar 
grounds.  We  have  not  a  single  seedsman  who  can  furnish  us 
with  Aresh  annual  seeds  on  which  we  can  depend  and  place  a  reli- 
ance." He  added :  ^^  Shall  it  be  said  that  fh>m  June  to  September, 
in  our  scorching  summers,  a  traveller  may  traverse  Massachusetts 
from  Boston  to  Albany,  and  not  be  able  to  procure  a  plate  of  fruit 
except,  wild  strawberries,  blackberries,  and  huckleberries,  unless 
from  the  hospitality  of  some  private  gentleman." 

In  accomplishing  the  wondrous  change  wrought  in  the  sixty 
years  and  more  since  that  time ;  in  the  increase  and  the  perfection 
of  fruits  and  flowers,  no  factor  so  potent  as  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society  has  existed  and  acted.  The  Massachusetts 
Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture,  having  as  its  founders  and  first 
members  several  of  the  most  prominent  and  far-seeing  men,  and 
some  among  them  the  most  wealthy,  in  the  Commonwealth,  was 
incorporated  in  1792,  and  by  its  corporate  action,  the  efforts  of  its 
individual  members,  and  by  the  publication  of  the  ^*  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  Repository,"  which  from  the  first  contained  articles 
devoted  to  Horticulture,  accomplished  a  vast  deal  in  shaping  sen- 
timent, and  preparing  the  way  for  the  formation  and  incorporation 
of  the  Horticultural  Society. 

A  few  books  and  Journals  on  horticulture  had  been  published ; 
horticultural  societies  had  been  incorporated  in  New  York  and  in 
Philadelphia.  Kenrick,  Winship,  and  Manning — honored  names — 
had  establishe<l  in  or  near  Boston,  nurseries  which  became  quite 
extensive ;  the  time  had  come,  and  prominent  men  in  Boston  inter- 
ested in  the  subject,  for  general  good,  determined  on  some  definite 
action,  and  their  ideas  finally  crystallized  and  took  form  by  the 
incorporation  in  1829,  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society 
''  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  and  improving  the  science  and 
practice  of  horticulture,  and  promoting  the  amelioration  of  the 
various  species  of  trees,  plants,  and  vegetables,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  species  and  varieties,"  and  with  the  right  to  purchase 
and  hold  real  estate. 

For  several  years  preceding  this,  the  unwisdom  of  interring  the 
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dead  beneath  the  charches,  and  in  the  church-yards  attached,  had 
been  a  m  atter  of  thought  and  anxiety  among  many  of  Boston's 
wise  and  careful  men,  and  although  attempts  had  been  repeatedly 
made  to  secure  a  tract  of  land,  large  enough,  varied  enough  in 
character,  and  near  enough  to  Boston,  suitable  for  a  rural  cemetery, 
none  which  met  these  requirements,  and  which  could  be  pur- 
chased, had  up  to  this  time  been  found.  Boston  had  been  incorpo- 
rated as  a  city  but  seven  years  previous  to  the  organization  of  this 
society;  fh>m  1630  to  1822  she  had  gloried  in  the  pride  of  her 
Puritan  government;  of  selectmen  managing  the  affairs  of  the 
town,  as  directed  by  the  people  in  that  most  Democratic  of  all 
Governments  under  heaven,  the  <^Town  Meeting."  But  since 
that,  in  1829,  she  had  wonderfully  increased  her  population  fh>m 
forty  to  sixty  thousand,  and  her  valuation  from  eighty  millions  to 
eight  times  that.  The  territory  was  limited,  and  there  was  a  very 
general  and  spontaneous  feeling  that  intramural  sepulture  must 
be  stopped. 

About  a  year  after  the  incorporation  of  this  Society,  a  suitable 
tract  of  land,  sixty  acres  in  extent,  was  found  lying  in  the  towns 
of  Cambridge  and  Watertown,  and  as  the  Society  wanted  land  for 
an  experimental  garden,  it  was  thought  wise  by  its  leading  mem- 
bers, and  those  most  active  in  the  cemetery  project,  that  the  whole 
should  be  bought  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  Society,  which  should 
reserve  and  use  what  was  necessary  for  a  garden,  thus  securing 
the  most  intelligent  care  of  the  grounds,  and  giving  an  added 
beauty  to  the  cemetery. 

The  land'was  bought  by  a  subscription  of  those  who  thereby 
constituted  themselves  as  members,  and  in  the  spring  of  1831,  the 
Legislature  authorized  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  in 
addition  to  the  powers  already  conferred  on  it,  ^'  to  dedicate  and 
appropriate  any  part  of  the  real  estate,  now  owned  or  hereafter 
to  be  acquired  by  them  as  and  for  a  rural  cemetery  or  burying 
ground,  and  for  the  erection  of  tombs,  cenotaphs,  or  other  monu- 
ments for  and  in  memory  of  the  dead ;"  and  on  the  24th  of  Sep- 
tember following  it  was  dedicated  with  proper  and  imposing  cere- 
monies. 

Thus  it  is  that  to  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  we 
owe  the  selection,  purchase,  and  consecration  of  Mount  Auburn, 
this  lovely  rural  cemetery,  in  location,  character,  natural  and 
artificial  beauty  unequalled  in  this  country. 
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Had  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  ne^er  acoompliflhed 
anything  but  this,  it  would  stand  pre-eminent  in  its  work,  and  its 
name  would  rise  to  heaven  as  a  sweet  incense  of  hallowed  mem- 
ories to  the  thousands  who  have  in  these  many  years  laid  beneath 
that  consecrated  sod  all  that  was  mortal  of  those  they  had  lored 
and  lost.  In  subsequent  years  a  Cemetery  Association  was  incor- 
porated which  took  the  management  of  the  grounds,  while  the 
Society  continues  to  receive  annually  a  liberal  sum  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sales  of  lots. 

The  Society  has  gone  on  with  unvarying  success.  It  owns  the 
handsome  granite  building  where  all  its  exhibitions  are  held,  which 
it  built  in  1865,  and  has  also  a  large  income,  a  great  part  of  which 
is  expended  in  premiums. 

This  building,  however,  is  not  large  enough  for  the  Society's 
increasing  requirements,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  before 
another  century  opens  it  wiU  be  in  the  occupancy  of  much  laiger 
and  more  elegant  rooms  in  a  more  commodious  part  of  the  city. 

The  Society  holds  weekly  meetings  ever}'  Saturday  during  the 
winter  months,  at  which  is  usually  read  an  essay,  either  by  some 
one  of  the  very  competent  members  or  by  some  scientist  invited 
from  abroad.  Following  this  is  a  discussioa  on  the  subject  of  the 
lecture,  full  of  interest  and  instruction,  as  is  also  the  animated 
talk  that  arises  on  an  infinity  of  subjects  among  an  assemblage  of 
experts  in  the  special  matters  that  are  constantly  called  up  by 
curious,  or  by  superior  specimens  of  cultivation. 

There  is  nowhere  in  this  part  of  the  country  such  a  source  of 
horticultural  and  arboricultural  knowledge  and  information  as 
springs  from  these  weekly  meetings  in  the  Society's  rooms,  and  I 
should  suppose  that  any  person  in  Boston  or  its  vicinity  who  has 
any  interest  in  fruits  and  flowers,  or,  I  should  more  properly  say, 
their  production  and  cultivation,  would,  if  admittable,  join  this 
Society  and  attend  its  meetings. 

The  Society  has  also  during  the  year,  four  most  interesting  public 
shows  for  the  display  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables.  Some  of 
these  cannot  be  equalled  in  any  city  of  the  United  States.  The 
premiums  ofiered  for  all  these  articles  are  on  a  most  liberal  scale, 
amounting  annually  to  over  five  thousand  dollars. 

The  Spring  Exhibition  is  in  March,  when  are  largely  shown 
greenhouse  and  pot  plants,  with  such  fruits  and  vegetables  as  may 
then  be  in  season. 
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Late  in  June  is  held  the  Rose  and  Strawberry  Exhibition,  where 
is  such  a  magnificent  display  as  well  justifies  the  title  of  Queen 
of  Flowers  to  the  rose,  and  aJso  intensifies  our  faith  in  the  opinion 
of  old  Dr.  Butler,  who,  according  to  Izaak  Walton,  said  that 
^^  doubtless  God  could  have  made  a  better  b*erry  than  the  straw- 
berry, but  doubtless  God  never  did." 

The  Annual  Exhibition  in  September  is  a  very  grand  show  of 
bot-house  plants,  flowers  in  pots,  cut  flowers,  and  bouquets,  fruits 
of  all  kinds,  and  vegetables  perfect  in  their  varieties  and  in  their 
forms.  These,  as  a  collection  of  object  lessons  in  the  school  of 
horticulture,  should  be  visited  and  studied  by  every  one  who  has 
or  can  make  the  opportunity. 

The  fourth  great  exhibition  occurs  in  November,  especially  for 
the  exposition  of  that  very  popular  flower,  the  Chrysanthemum, 
of  which  there  were  hundreds  of  every  variety  and  known  hue. 
Splendid  specimens  of  apples,  pears,  and  vegetables  were  also 
exhibited. 

There  are  also  prize  exhibitions  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  vege- 
tables, every  Saturday  in  July,  August,  and  September,  until  the 
Annual  Exhibition. 

These  frequent  meetings  and  exhibitions  develop  to  the  full  all 
the  skill  and  energy  of  these  growers  about  Boston.  They  criticise 
each  other's  operations, — approve  and  adopt,  or  reject, — they 
communicate  each  to  the  other  their  modes  of  cultivation— or  if  one 
does  not,  and  only  shows  results  —  the  others  set  themselves  to 
find  the  secret  of  his  success,  and  to  surpass  it. 

Eyery  one  strives  to  excel  in  whatever  he  undertakes.  He  has 
to,  to  live.  They  make  their  living  by  the  most  careful,  intelligent, 
skilled  labor  in  their  profession. 

If  farmers  were  so  situated  as  to  have  such  gatherings,  the 
character  of  much  of  their  farming  operations  would  change  greatly 
to  their  profit.  The  splendor  of  these  shows  is  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  free-handed  liberality  of  wealthy  gentlemen  living  not  only 
in  Boston,  but  in  some  cases  miles  away,  who  willingly  send  by 
wagons  and  by  cars  the  most  costly  and  splendid  productions  and 
ornaments  of  their  greenhouses,  often  at  no  small  hazard  and  loss. 
Nor  should  those  skilled  and  painstaking  gentlemen  who  pro- 
duce and  care  for  these  rare  and  gorgeous  plants  be  passed  with- 
out a  most  honorable  mention. 

The  influence  of  this  Society  has  been  extended  and  far  reaching 
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beyond  that  of  any  similar  association  in  this  conntry.  It  has 
been  largely  instrumental  in  surrounding  Boston  with  elegant  gar- 
dens and  pleasure  grounds,  surpassing  the  suburbs  of  any  American 
city.  It  has  stimulated  the  growth,  introduction,  and  refined  cul- 
tivation of  the  choicest  and  most  useful  trees,  plants,  flowers,  and 
vegetables,  and  has  accomplished  more  than  any  other  agency  in 
improving  the  markets,  not  only  of  Boston,  but  of  all  MassachosettB 
and  New  England.  Its  library,  the  most  complete  in  thia  oountiy 
if  not  in  the  world,  as  a  specialty,  is  a  perennial  mine  of  agrical* 
tural  learning. 

Its  publications  have  exerted  a  most  wide-spread  infloenoe  in 
the  cultivation  throughout  the  country  of  the  best  and  most  useful 
of  all  things  growing  out  of  the  earth  for  our  health  and  our  enjoy- 
ment. Its  members  and  correspondence  extend  throughout  all 
refined  countries,  even  to  China  and  far  Japan. 

As  citizens  of  Massachusetts  we  may  well  be  proud  of  8n<^  an 
institution.  As  farmers  and  cultivators  of  the  soil  we  should 
appreciate  the  benefits  we  have  received  from  it,  directly  and  in- 
directly. As  members  of  this  board  we  are  happy  in  seeing  it 
represented  among  us. 


REPORT  FOR  1886. 

Bt  JABOiS  P.  LYNDB,  M.  D.,  of  Athol. 

The  report  of  the  Hon.  James  S.  Grinnell  upon  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  last  year  was  so  comprehensive  and  exhaostive, 
covering  its  history,  methods,  work,  and  financial  standing,  that 
it  is  only  left  for  me  to  review  the  past  year's  transactions  and 
consider  their  influence  upon  progressive  agriculture. 

The  sum  appropriated  for  premiums  was  over  $6,000,  distrib- 
uted through  four  exhibitions  held  in  March,  June,  September, 
and  November,  covering  a  period  of  fh)m  two  to  four  days  each,  to 
which  an  admission  fee  was  charged,  and  thirteen  weekly  prize  exhi- 
bitions from  May  8,  to  October  2,  open  fix)m  12  to  8  o'clock,  on 
Saturdays,  which  were  free  to  the  public. 

Thirteen  meetings  for  Essays  and  Discussions,  firee  to  all  inter- 
ested, were  held  during  the  winter  and  spring,  at  which  the 
following  topics  were  considered. 
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Jan.  16.  A  Trip  to  the  Tropics,  by  Joseph  H.  Woodford, 
Newton. 

Fruits  that  Promise  Well,  by  E.  W.  Wood,  West  Newton; 

Jan.  23.  The  Forest  Interests  of  Massachusetts,  by  William 
C.  Strong,  Newton  Highlands. 

Jan.  80.  Forestry,  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Harrison,  Franklin  Falls, 
N.  H. 

Feb.  6.     The  Gladiolus,  by  William  £.  Endicott,  Canton. 

Feb.  18.  Bulbs  and  Tubers  for  Out-door  Culture,  by  Mrs.  T. 
L.  Nelson,  Worcester. 

Feb.  20.    The  Food  Question,  by  Edward  Atkinson,  Boston. 

Feb.  27.  Vegetable  Growing,  by  Warren  W.  Rawson, 
Arlington. 

March  6.  The  Progress  of  Orchid  Culture  in  America,  by 
Edward  L.  Beard,  Cambridge. 

March  18.  Homestead  Landscapes,  by  Dr.  G.  Austin  Bowen, 
Woodstock,  Conn. 

March  20.  The  Care  and  Embellishment  of  Cemeteries,  by 
John  G.  Barker,  Jamaica  Plain. 

March  27.  Nitrogen :  Why  the  Crops  Must  Have  it  and  Where 
They  Must  Get  it,  by  Professor  C.  G.  Caldwell,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

April  8.     The  Nomenclature  of  Fruits. 

April  10.  The  Ripening  and  Preservation  of  Fruits,  by  Hon. 
Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Dorchester. 

This  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  year's  work.  The  essays  and 
discussions  are  embodied  in  the  Society's  publications,  and  are  of 
great  value.  Vegetables,  flruits,  and  flowers  are  the  specialties 
that  receive  attention. 

The  four  principal  exhibitions  are  held  in  the  two  large  halls  in 
the  Society's  building  in  Boston, —  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the 
lower,  and  flowers  and  plants  in  the  upper  hall.  At  these  exhibi- 
tions the  display  of  flowers  and  plants  completely  filled  the  upper 
hall,  presenting  a  scene  of  enchanting  beauty,  especially  in  the 
evening  under  the  mellow  radiance  of  the  electric  light.  The 
weekly  shows  are  held  in  the  lower  hall. 

Who  can  describe  a  rose, —  the  queen  of  flowers, —  an  orchid,  a 
chrysanthemum,  a  rainbow,  a  glorious  sunset,  or  the  glittering 
sapphires  and  rubies,  painted  by  a  morning  sunbeam  in  a  drop  of 
dew  ?  The  pen  of  another  must  record  the  beauty  and  perfume 
of  these  floral  collections.     Every  specimen  was  an  object  lesson 
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in  itself,  many  of  them  of  great  value  and  of  absorbing  interest  to 
all  beholders.  The  mystic  goddesses  of  horticnltnre,  Pomoiui 
and  Flora,  held  high  oonrt,  displayed  their  rich  treasares,  and 
received  the  homage  of  their  votaries. 

We  have  stood  before  the  statue  of  one  we  have  known, 
honored,  and  loved ;  so  faithfully  had  the  artist  wrought,  that  tbe 
cold  insensate  marble  seemed  instinct  with  life,  and  to  our  imagi- 
natiop  the  inarticulate  lip  and  sightless  eye  would  almost  seem  to 
move  in  recognition  of  our  presence. 

We  have  looked  upon  a  picture  of  the  great  Nazarene,  painted 
by  the  hand  of  an  old  master  with  such  perfection  that  the  coonte- 
nance  seemed  so  illumined  with  an  expression  of  grace,  pity,  and 
love  that  we  could  almost  feel  the  influence  of  His  personal 
presence,  and  we  have  looked  and  turned  away,  only  to  return 
spellbound  with  tender  admiration. 

Who  has  not  felt  the  mysterious  influences  and  been  moved  in 
the  profound  depth  of  consciousness  by  the  '^  divine  art"  of 
Mozart,  Handel,  and  Beethoven?  What  an  inspiration  to  deeds 
of  heroic  self-sacrifice  for  real  or  supposed  good  I  And  what  a 
source  of  comfort,  pleasure,  and  happiness  to  mankind,  holding 
its  power  through  the  ages  over  all  races  of  men ! 

Can  we  not  properly  claim  a  place  as  a  companion  of  high  art 
for  skilled  Horticulture,  which,  directing  the  forces  of  nature, 
evolves  from  the  lifeless  clod  objects  of  utility  and  beauty, 
crowned  with  blessiugs  and  delights  far  excelling  in  perfection 
works  of  sculpture  and  painting,  speaking  to  human  hearts 
through  a  silent  language  as  suggestive  and  uplifting  in  influenoe 
and  culture  as  the  finest  music?  Therefore  is  she  not  entitled  to 
at  least  honorable  mention  and  high  rank  among  the  so-called 
Fine  Arts? 

**  Your  voiceless  lips,  O  flowers,  are  living  preachers, 

Each  cup  a  pulpit,  every  leaf  a  book, 
Supplying  to  my  fiincy  numerous  teachers 

From  loneliest  nook. 

«  Were  I  in  churchless  solitudes  remaining 

Far  from  all  voice  of  teachers  and  divines, 
My  soul  would  find  in  flowers  of  Gfod's  ordaining 

Priests,  sermons,  shrines." 

— HoRACS  Skith. 
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The  work  and  inflaence  of  this  Society  is  a  constant  public 
benefaction,  by  the  introduction  of  new  and  improved  varieties  of 
vegetables,  fruits,  and  flowers,  and  illustrating  the  best  methods 
of  their  cultivation,  stiiyulating  the  ambition  of  people  to  improve 
and  excel  in  these  specialties.  Some  one  has  said  that  no  person 
could  eat  of  our  choicest  grapes,  apples,  and  pears  without  being 
indebted  to  the  genius  of  Marshall  P.  Wilder. 

The  influence  of  the  Society  is  not  confined  to  this  or  the  New 
England  States.  Its  members  and  patrons  are,  many  of  them, 
the  most  successful  cultivators  of  gardens,  fruits,  and  flowers  in 
this  country  or  the  world ;  and  wherever  horticultural  societies 
have  been  organized  in  this  or  other  countries,  even  in  distant 
Japan,  its  influence  is  felt.  It  was  incorporated  in  1829,  and  is, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society,  the 
oldest  in  the  country.  It  has  steadily  increased  its  membership, 
enlarged  its  plans,  collected  its  valuable  library,  prospered  finan- 
cially, extended  its  influence  and  established  its  reputation  in  this 
and  other  countries  as  one  of  the  leading  horticultural  societies  in 
the  world.  It  has  outgrown  its  once  ample  accommodations  and 
is  perplexed  with  the  problem  of  their  enlargement. 

It  was  a  happy  thought  that  suggested  a  union  of  this  Society 
with  this  Board  of  Agriculture  and  the  other  societies.  All  will 
be  beneflted.  We  needed  its  help  and  influence,  perhaps,  far  more 
than  it  needed  ours.  Let  us  endeavor  to  make  the  relation 
mutually  pleasant  and  helpfUl. 

Almost  at  the  close  of  the  year  we  were  startled  by  the  sudden 
death  of  the  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty- 
eight.  He  had  been  connected  with  this  Society  fifty-six  years, 
and  was  more  widely  known  and  more  prominent  than  any  other 
member.  He  was  the  father  of  this  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  an 
active  member  thereof  since  its  organization  in  1851.  He  was 
the  father  of  the  Agricultural  College  and  one  of  the  trustees  for 
many  years  and  one  of  its  chief  benefactors.  He  was  the  father 
of  the  American  Pomological  Society,  and,  (with  the  exception  of 
one  year)  its  president  since  its  organization  thirty-eight  years  ago. 
He  was  for  twenty  years  President  of  the  Norfolk  Agricultural 
Society  and  on  his  retirement  was  made  Honorary  President.  In 
1852,  he  assisted  in  forming  the  United  States  Agricultural 
Society  and  was  for  six  years  its  President. 

He  was  an  active  or  honorary  member  of  many  societies  at 
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home  and  abroad.  He  was  distinguished  in  military,  political, 
and  masonic  circles,  and  as  a  citizen  was  held  in  high  esteem. 
He  was  a  man  of  fine  personal  presence  and  bearing, —  honest, 
true  to  his  friends, —  and  a  Christian  gentleman. 

This  Board  shares  with  the  Horticultural  Society  in  a  deep 
sense  of  loss  by  his  removal  from  earth,  and  will  dierish  his 
memory  with  affectionate  regard. 

He  wooed  Nature  with  a  passionate  love,  ministered  at  her 
altar,  sought  for  her  secrets  with  which  to  bless  mankind. 

**  For  all  his  life  wa«  poor  without  I 

O,  Nature  I    make  the  last  amends ; 
Train  all  thy  flowers  his  grave  about 

And  make  thy  flinging  birds  his  Mends. 

**  Reyive  again,  thou  summer  nun, 

The  broken  turf  upon  his  bed ! 
Breathe,  summer  wind,  thy  tenderest  strain 

Of  low,  sweet  music  overhead  I 

"  With  calm  and  beauty  symbolize 

His  peace,  which  follows  long  annoy ; 
And  lend  our  earth-bent,  mourning  eyes 

Some  hint  of  his  diviner  joy. 

**For  safe  with  right  and  truth  he  is,— 

As  Qod  lives  he  must  live  alway. 
There  is  no  end  for  souls  like  his ; 

No  night  for  children  of  the  day." 

— Whittiek. 


REPORT  FOR  1887. 

By  henry    H.    GOODBLL, 
Prbsidbnt  of  the    Stats  Aobicultosal  Collbob,  Amhbbst. 

In  visiting  the  exhibitions  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society,  one  feels  inclined  to  apply  the  words  found  in  the  first 
book  of  Moses,  where,  after  seeing  that  the  earth  brought  forth 
grass  and  herbs,  yielding  seed  after  his  kind,  and  the  tree  yielding 
fruit,  whose  seed  was  in  itself  after  his  kind,  the  verdict  was  ^^that 
it  was  good."  Where  so  much  is  good,  it  becomes  difficult  to  know 
just  how  to  measure  one's  praise. 

A  Society  which,  for  fifty-nine  years,  has  held  its  Annual  Ezhl- 
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bitions  of  frnit  and  flowers  and  offered  its  prizes  for  excellence, 
open  to  the  competition  of  all,  has  been  a  factor  for  good  in  the 
horticnltnre  of  the  State  which  no  one  can  estimate. 

Of  the  four  exhibitions  held  during  the  year,  your  delegate 
attended  three,  being  prevented  from  being  present  at  the  Rose 
and  Strawberry  Show,  in  June,  by  the  duties  of  Commencement 
week.  There  were  several  noticeable  features  about  these  exhibi- 
tions deserving  of  special  mention.  That  of  March,  aside  from 
the  magnificent  show  of  hyacinths,  narcissi,  and  tulips,  stimulated 
by  the  medals  offered  by  the  Royal  Union  of  Haarlem,  Holland, 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  growth  of  bulbs,  was  the  wild  flower 
garden  from  the  Botanic  Garden,  Harvard  University,  a  charm- 
ing arrangement  of  rocks,  pine  trees,  and  moss,  in  which  were 
blossoming  all  the  favorites  of  the  early  spring.  It  was  like  being 
transported  at  a  single  bound,  from  the  rigors  of  a  northern  winter 
to  the  balmy  woods,  dank  with  green  moss  and  fern,  and  bright 
with  its  harvest  of  anemones  and  violets.  Here  were  to  be  found 
all  the  commoner  wjld  flowers,  as  well  as  those  more  rare,  Trilli- 
ums.  Columbines,  Cowslips,  Lady's  Slippers,  etc, —  and,  to  make 
the  illusion  more  complete,  here  and  there  even  the  skunk  cabbage 
reared  its  fragrant  spathe.  It  was  a  pretty  idea  —  that  of  bring- 
ing the  woods  to  your  very  door,  and  one  to  be  imitated. 

Shakespeare  says : — 

<*Thi8  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Natnre :  change  it  rather ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature," 

and  after  all,  the  nearer  we  come  to  nature,  the  better  we  suc- 
ceed. 

On  the  Continent  of  Europe,  the  floral  exhibitions  have  all  the 
appearance  of  show  flower  gardens.  Fountains  are  playing,  birds 
are  singing,  and  you  walk  about  in  extensive  grounds,  laid  out  in 
beautiful  plats,  in  which  the  pots  are  buried  deeply  in  the  earth, 
turf  being  carefully  adjusted  so  that  the  plants  seem  to  be  spring- 
ing from  the  ground  itself.  As  a  result,  there  is  a  harmony  and 
naturalness  which  is  peculiarly  delightful.  Again,  the  art  of 
arrangement  is  carefully  studied,  so  as  to  produce  the  best  effects. 
As  regards  this  last  particular,  it  seemed  to  your  delegate  that 
there  was  a  defect  in  the  exhibition  now  reported  on,  especially  in 
the  upper  hall.  The  stand  of  azaleas  occupying  the  centre  was 
too  stiff  and  cold,  if  such  a  term  may  be  applied  to  a  mass  of 
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color.  The  azalea,  as  a  plant,  is  in  itself  stiff,  and  the  greater 
pains  are  requisite  to  cover  this  up.  The  group  shoald  have  beeo 
more  raised  in  the  centre.  On  the  other  hand,  the  further  stand 
of  cinerarias,  with  roses  as  a  centre-piece,  was  too  much  raised  la 
the  centre,  and  the  effect  was  again  lessened,  but  from  an  opposite 
cause. 

There  is  one  more  point  in  which  the  example  of  our  brotlien 
on  the  Continent  might  be  profitably  followed,  and  that  is  in  the 
encouragement  given  to  the  young  to  engage  in  horticultaral  par- 
suits.     Special  prizes  are  offered  to  them  for  flowers,  fruits,  and 
the  best  cultivated  plots  of  ground,  and   every  effort  is  made  to 
awaken  in  them  a  taste  for  the  cultivation  of  the  earth   and  to 
employ  the  best  methods.    Ten  years  ago,  in  response  to  a  request 
signed  by  Rufus  Ellis,  Henry  W.  Foote,  and  C.  A.  Bartoi,  gentle- 
men ^^  interested  in  advancing  a  practical  taste  for  horticulture 
among  the   children  of  the  laboring  classes,"  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society  offered  prizes  for  Window  Gardening.     The 
report  of  the  Committee  on  this  subject  was  significant :  ^*  Thoee 
who  have  watched  this  movement  from  the  first,  while  cognizant 
of  all  the  difficulties  that  lie  in  the  way  of  all  new  departures,  have 
been  encouraged  by  the  interest  manifested  and  the  good  results 
shown.    Letters  from  several  gentlemen  and  ladies  bear  testimony 
to  the  happy  influence  already  noticed."    We  are  glad  to  know 
that  the  experiment  has  been  repeated  the  present  year  and  will 
be  next  year.    Is  it  not  worth  while  encouraging  the  300,200 
children  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  to  instruct  themselves  in  so 
delightful  a  recreation  ?    And  may  it  not  be  hoped  that  the  good 
seed  sown  will  result  in  turning  some  few  from  the  dull  routine  of 
a  factory  life,  into  the  nobler  occupation  of  tilling  the  soil  and 
becoming  producers. 

The  special  features  of  the  September  exhibition  held  in  con- 
junction with  the  meeting  of  the  American  Pomological  Society, 
were  the  excellent  display  of  foliage  plants, — Crotons,  Alocasias, 
Dracaenas,  Marantas,  and  the  like,  so  arranged  as  to  combine  the 
liarmonies  of  shading  in  the  most  thoroughly  artistic  manner, — the 
fine  collection  of  tropical  water  lilies  (ten  different  species,)  all 
grown  out  of  doors  and  crowned  with  the  great  Victoria  regia^ 
whose  gigantic  leaves  attracted  universal  attention,  and  the  his- 
toric orchid,  the  Vanda  Sanderiana^  whose  value  mounting  up 
into  the  thousands,  seemed  to  be  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  its  beauty. 
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(It  is,  no  doubt,  very  gratifjriDg  to  be  able  to  say  that  you  have 
seen  a  two-thousand-dollar  orchid,  but  you  feel  something  like  the 
man  who,  having  completed  the  reading  of  Milton,  thanked  Heaven 
he  should  never  have  to  do  it  again.) 

The  absence  of  that  finest  of  the  florist's  flowers,  the  pansy, 
was  very  marked.  Hardly  any  competitors  appeared  for  the 
special  prizes  offered,  and  but  a  handful  of  flowers  were  to  be  seen 
anywhere. 

An  interesting  exhibition  in  the  fruit  line  was  a  basket  of  pears 
fh)m  the  original  Bartlett  pear  tree  (that  is,  the  first  tree  imported 
into  this  country) ,  which  stands  in  what  was  the  garden  of  the  late 
Enoch  Bartlett,  in  Roxbury,  but  which  is  now  in  possession  of  the 
Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor.  Another,  was  the  instructive  display 
from  the  Arnold  Arboretum  of  native  and  foreign  ornamental  fall 
fruits  of  shrubs,  together  with  which  were  some  dozen  varieties  of 
the  crab  apple,  illustrating  its  gradual  development  from  fruit  the 
size  of  a  pea  into  the  large  crab  apples  of  today. 

With  its  accustomed  liberality,  the  Horticultural  Society  offered 
special  prizes,  amounting  to  (500,  for  excellence  in  ft'uit  at  this 
exhibition. 

The  final  exhibition,  the  Show  of  Chrysanthemums,  was  a  fitting 
culmination  to  the  work  of  the  3*ear.  It  is  impossible  in  words 
to  adequately  express  the  wondrous  beauty  of  the  scene  on  look- 
ing down  upon  it  fh)m  the  gallery  above.  The  wealth  of  color, 
shading  into  every  tint  of  the  rainbow  was  surprising,  while 
matchless  in  their  simplicity,  rose  the  pure  white  forms  of  other 
varieties.  Involuntarily,  there  came  into  the  mind,  the  ancient 
myth  of  the  marriage  of  the  balmy  West  Wind  with  Flora  and  the 
consequent  embroidering  of  the  earth  with  flowers.  ^'  Ofttimes," 
she  says,  '^  have  I  desired  to  reckon  the  tints  as  they  were 
arranged  and  I  could  not,  for  their  multitude  exceeded  all  num- 
bers." But  alas  I  how  the  poetry  vanished  into  air  before  the 
stern  reality  of  fact.  "No  marriage  service,"  as  Mr.  Thorpe 
prettily  puts  it,  "  had  been  read  over  the  union  of  these  flowers  by 
passing  moth  or  butterfly,"  but  the  plain,  prosaic,  fine  camel's  hnir 
brush,  transferring  the  pollen  from  the  stamens  of  the  one  flower 
to  the  pistils  of  the '  other,  had  brought  about  these  wonderful 
results.    Art  had  done  away  with  nature's  aids. 
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It  is  the  privilege  of  the  Committee  in  submitting  their  report 
to  state,  and  it  may  be  equally  gratifying  to  the  Society  to  knoir, 
that  the  department  of  Publication  and  Discussion,  is  equally  pro- 
gressive with  other  departments  of  its  work.  The  published  p&rts 
of  the  Transactions  are  of  increased  size,  and  the  papers  and 
discussions  at  the  weekly  meetings  the  past  winter  have  treated  of 
a  variety  of  subjects  relating  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  horti- 
culture. That  they  are  well  up  with  the  progress  of  the  age,  and 
the  advanced  phases  of  the  Society's  work,  is  manifest. 

The  Committee  hoped  to  obtain  the  best  talent  and  experience, 
both  within  and  outside  of  the  Society,  to  treat  of  the  several  sab- 
jects  announced  in  the  printed  programme  for  the  winter  meetings. 

The  Committee  desire  in  behalf  of  the  Society,  to  cordially 
thank  not  only  its  members,  but  especially  those  outside  its  mem- 
bership, who  have  contributed  to  the  interest  by  Papers,  Reports, 
and  Discussions  during  the  past  season.  They  are  especially  grati- 
fied to  be  able  to  add  to  the  Tbansaohons  the  excellent  portrait 
of  our  lamented  Ex-President,  Col.  Wilder,  which  has  been  fur- 
nished by  his  family.  The  sketch  of  his  life,  suggested  by  Presi- 
dent Walcott,  and  prepared  by  the  Secretary,  has  met  with  general 
acceptance  as  reminding  those  who  had  long  known  him,  and 
informing  a  younger  generation,  of  his  eminent  services  not  only 
to  this  Society  but  to  Horticulture  and  Pomology  throughout  oar 
country. 
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The  Committee  have  performed  the  duty  again  assigned  to  them 
of  awarding  the  prizes  for  the  best  reports  of  the  committees  to 
award  prizes  for  horticultand  products,  as  follows : 

They  award  the  first  prize  of  $10  to  Charles  N.  Brackett  for 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Vegetables. 

The  Second  Prize  of  $8  to  Joseph  H.  Woodford  for  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  on  Plants  and  Flowers. 

The  Third  Prize  of  $6  to  E.  W.  Wood  for  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Fruits. 

O.  B.  Hadwen,  "^    Committee  on 

Francis  H.  Appleton,     >  Ptiblicat%07i  and 
William  H.  Hunt,  j     Discussioti. 
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The  present  year,  like  those  which  have  gone  before,  has  seen 
the  library  very  much  augmented  and  the  available  Ainds  all 
expended.  The  list  appended  to  this  report  will  give  the  titles 
of  accessions,  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  necessary  to  specify  many 
of  them  here.  It  may  be  well,  however,  to  call  attention  to  tbe 
well-known  naturalist,  Robert  Ridg way's  '^  Nomenclature  of  Color." 
This  book,  which  was  written  more  especially  for  ornithologists, 
will  probably  be  of  use  to  those  who  desire  to  describe  the  colors 
of  flowers  or  fruit  with  accuracy.  The  greatest  care  has  been 
taken  in  the  preparation  of  this  work  to  select,  for  the  standard 
colprs,  pigments  which  are  likely  to  resist  the  action  of  time  and 
exposure.  How  valuable  a  feature  this  is  will  be  appreciated  by 
those  who  remember  the  present  state  of  the  earlier  colored  plates, 
in  which  all  hues  have  faded,  and  some  of  them,  notably  the  more 
intense,  such  as  crimson,  scarlet,  and  orange,  are  now  simply 
blotches  of  gray  or  black. 

The  Card  Catalogue  of  Plates  has  increased  at  the  usual  rate ; 
that  is,  many  thousand  cards  have  been  written  and  a  great  num- 
ber have  been  put  into  their  proper  places  in  the  drawers.  It  is 
found,  on  arranging  these,  that  there  are  very  many  duplicates ; 
in  these  cases  the  several  references  are  entered  upon  one  card  to 
save  space,  and  the  duplicate  cards  are  put  away  for  future  use. 

It  will  be  necessary  before  a  great  while  to  make  a  new  cata- 
logue of  the  library.  The  Committee  advise  that  this  be  on  cards, 
therebj*  greatly  increasing  its  efficiency  and  convenience,  while 
greatly  diminishing  its  cost.  They  do  not,  however,  recommend 
that  this  be  undertaken  until  a  verj'  considerable  increase  is  made 
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in  the  accommodations  for  the  books.  We  have  utilized,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  all  available  space  in  this  room  and  the  committee- 
room,  except  that  in  front  of  the  door  into  the  Superintendent's 
office ;  even  the  space  for  the  swinging  of  the  folding  doors  has 
been  saved  by  putting  the  curtain  in  their  place ;  yet  all  this  is  a 
trifle  in  comparison  with  our  needs.  The  new  cases  will  accom- 
modate about  one-fifth  of  the  books  that  are  not  now  properly 
arranged. 

As  no  one  now,  probably,  expects  the  Society  to  occupy  the 
Public  Garden,  we  urge  it  to  resume  its  consideration  of  the  plans 
for  a  gallery,  long  ago  submitted  to  it.  The  increase  in  books 
and  pamphlets  is,  at  present,  remarkably  rapid,  and  it  is  very 
desirable  that  something  be  done  at  a  very  earlj'  day. 

For  the  Committee, 

W.  E.  ENDICOTT,  Chairman. 
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Darlington,  William,  M.  D.  Florula  Cestrica.  An  essay  towards  a 
Catalogue  of  the  PbsBnogamous  Plants,  natiye  and  naturalized, 
growing  in  the  ricinity  of  the  borough  of  West  Chester,  in  Chester 
County,  PennsyWania.  With  brief  notices  of  their  properties  and 
uses,  in  medicine,  rural  economy,  and  the  arts.  To  which  is  sub- 
joined an  Appendix  of  the  Useful  and  Cultivated  Plants  of  the  same 
district.    8to.    pp.  xt.,  152.    8  colored  plates.    West  Chester,  1826. 

Millspanghy  Charles  F.,  M.  D.  American  Medicinal  Plants :  an  lllus- 
trated  and  descriptiye  guide  to  the  American  plants  used  as 
HomoBopathic  Remedies.  Fascicle  6,  completing  the  work.  4to. 
80  colored  plates.    New  York  and  PhiUdelphia :  1887. 

Lloydt  J-  U.  and  C.  G.  Drugs  and  Medicines  of  North  America.  Vol.  2. 
Nos.  8  to  5.  Large  8to.  pamphlets,  pp.  67-162.  Plates  85-40, 
figures  181-165.    December,  1886,  to  June,  1887. 

Meehan,  Thomas.  The  Native  Flowers  and  Ferns  of  the  United  States  in 
their  Botanical,  Horticultural,  and  Popular  Aspects.  Vols.  1  and  2 
of  the  New  Series,  being  yoIb.  8  and  4  of  the  whole.  Large  square 
8to.    pp.  196,  204.    96  colored  plates.    Boston :  1880. 
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Gray,  Asa,  M.  D.  Botanical  ContribnlioiM,  1886.  [From  the  FroceediBgi 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Vol.  21.  Issued 
May  if  1886.]  1.  A  Reyision  of  the  North  American  BanimciiIL 
pp.  363-378.  2.  Sertnm  Chihnahaense.  pp.  378-409.  8.  Miscel- 
lanea,   pp.  409-443.    8yo.  pamphlet 

Watson,  Sereno.  Contributions  to  American  Botany.  X.  [Fsrom  die 
Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  -  VtA. 
17.  Issued  August  10, 1882.]  I.  List  of  Plants  from  Southwe«teiii 
Texas  and  Northern  Mexico,  collected  chiefly  by  Dr.  E.  Palmer  in 
1879-80.  pp.  316-361.  II.  Descriptions  of  New  Species  of  Plants 
from  our  Western  Territories,    pp.  362-382.    8to.  pamphlet. 

.  Contributions  to  American  Botany.  XI.  [Prom  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  VoL  18. 
Issued  August  15,  1883.]  I.  List  of  Plants  from  Southwestern 
Texas  and  Northern  Mexico,  collected  chiefly  by  Dr.  £.  Palmer  in 
1879-80.  pp.  96-191.  n.  Gamopetals  to  Acotyledones.  13. 
Descriptions  of  some  New  Western  Species,  pp.  191-196.  8to. 
pamphlet. 

Bailey,  L.  H.,  Jr.  Contribution  from  the  Herbarium  of  Hanrard  UniTer- 
sity.  [From  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  Vol.  22.  Presented  April  14,  1886.]  A  preliminaxy 
Synopsis  of  North  American  Carices ;  including  those  of  Mexico, 
Central  America,  and  Greenland,  with  the  American  bibliography  of 
the  genus.    8yo.  pamphlet,    pp.  59-157. 

Hemsleyt  W.  B.  Biologia  Centrali-Amerlcana.  Botany.  Vol.  4.  Parts 
22  and  23.    4to.    pp.  49-298.     London :  March  and  August,  1887. 

8pruoe»  Richard,  Ph.  D.,  etc.  PalmsB  Amazonic»,  sIto  Enumerado  Plan- 
tarum  in  itinere  suo  per  regiones  Americse  aequatoriales  lectarum. 
[Extract  from  the  Journal  of  the  Linnean  Society;  Botany;  Vol. 
ZI.    pp.  65-183.]    8yo.  pamphlet     [London:  1869.] 

Bergy  Albert.  Physiognomy  of  Tropical  Vegetation  in  South  America :  a 
series  of  riews  illustrating  the  Primeyal  Forests  of  the  riTer  Mag- 
dalena  and  in  the  Andes  of  New  Grenada.  Large  folio,  pp.  12. 
14  plates.    London :  1854. 

Sowerby,  John  Edward.  English  Botany :  or  Coloured  Figures  of  British 
Plants.  Third  edition,  enlarged.  Vol.  12,  completing  the  work. 
MarsUiaces  to  Characese,  and  Index  to  the  whole  work.  Large  8vo. 
pp.  332.     Phites  1825-1922.    London:  1886. 

Stephenson,  John,  M.  D.,  F.  L.  S.,  and  James  Morss  Churchill,  F.  L.  S. 
Medical  Botany :  The  Medicinal  Plants  and  Poisonous  Vegetables 
of  Great  Britain.  4  toIs.  Large  8vo.  185  colored  plates.  London : 
1831. 

Loudon,  Mrs.  British  Wild  Flowers.  4to.  pp.  311.  60  colored  plates. 
London:  1849. 

HuUne,  F.  Edward,  F.  L.  S.,  F.  S.  A.  Familiar  Wild  Flowers.  Fourth 
Series.  Small  8yo.  pp.  160.  40  colored  plates.  London,  Paris, 
and  New  York:   1887. 
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HaUier»  Br.  Ernst.  Flora  Ton  Dentschland,  Lieferungen  192-2(H  in 
continuation.  Small  8to.  Many  colored  plates.  Gera^Untermhaos : 
1886,  1887. 

Willkomilif  Maurice.  lUustrationes  Flora  Hispanis  Insularumque 
Baleaiicum.  Livraisons  12,  18,  being  parts  2  and  8,  of  Vol.  2.  4to. 
pp.  17-48.    Colored  plates  102-119.    Stuttgart :  1887. 

Webbf  MM.  F.  Barker  -,  and  Sabin.  Berthelot.  Fhytographia  Canariensis. 
6  Tols.  Large  4to.  pp.  181, 218,  491,  479,  208.  286  plates.  FoUo 
atlas  of  20  plates.    Paris  and  London:  1886-1840. 

Begel,  ]^.  Flora  of  Turkestan.  Vol.  3.  Part  3,  in  continuation.  Astra- 
galesd,  by  A.  Bunge.  4to.  pp.  161-818.  Berlin  and  Moscow: 
1880.  / 

Iiabillardi^re,  Jacobus-Julianus.  Nots  HollandisB  Plantarum  Specimen. 
2  Tols.    Large  4to.    pp.  112,  181.    266  plates.    Paris :  1804. 

Zuooariniy  Dr.  Jos.  Gerh.  Monognq»hie  der  Amerikanischen  Oxalis- 
arten.  4to.  pp.  1-60.  Plates  1-6.  [Aus  den  Denkschrif ten  der 
k.  b.  Akademie  der  Wissensehaften  besonders  abgedruckt.]  Mun* 
Chen :  1825.  Nachtrag,  4to.  pp.  181-276.  Plates  7-9.  Munchen : 
1881. 

Maw,  G^rge,  F.  L.  S.,  etc.,  etc.  A  Monograph  of  the  Oenus  Crocus. 
With  an  Appendix  on  the  etymology  of  the  words  Crocus  and  Saf- 
fron, by  C.  C.  Lacaita,  F.  L.  S.,  etc.  Large  4to.  pp.  326.  xz,  10. 
77  colored  plates,  map,  and  two  charts,  and  many  yignettes  and  other 
woodcuts.    London:  1886. 

Hildebrandy  Dr.  Friedrich.  Die  Lebensverhaltnisse  der  Oxalisarten. 
Large  4to.    pp.  160.    6  lithographic  plates.    Jena :  1884. 

Boissier,  £•  Icones  Euphorbiarum :  ayec  des  considerations  sur  la  classi- 
fication et  la  distribution  geographique  des  plantes  de  ce  genre. 
Folio,    pp.  24.     120  plates.    Paris :  1866. 

Fingerhatlu  A.,  M.  D.  Mpnographla  Generis  Capsid.  4to.  pp.  82  and 
iv.     10  colored  plates.    Dusseldorpii :  1882. 

Zuooaiini,  Dr.  J.  G.  tJber  einige  Pflanzen  aus  den  Gattungen  Agave 
und  Fourcroya.  4to.  pp.  661-679.  Plates  48-61.  Breslau  und 
Bonn:  1888. 

Jaoobiy  General  G.  A.  ron.  Uber  den  Agaveen.  4  parts.  8to.  [Jahres- 
bericht  der  Schlesischen  Gtesellschaft  f iir  Taterlandische  Cultur,  Ver- 
handlungen  der  Botanischen  Section.]     1867-1871. 

Candolle,  Alphonse  et  Casimir  de.  MonographiaB  Phanerogarum  Prodromi 
nunc  continuatio,  nunc  revisio.  Vol.  8,  Philydraceae,  by  T.  Camel : 
AlismacesB,  Butomaceae,  Juncagineas,  by  Marco  Michel! ;  Commeli- 
nacesB,  by  C.  B.  Clarke ;  Cucurbitacen,  by  Alfred  Cogniaux.  pp. 
1009.  8  plates.  Vol.  4,  BurseracesB  and  Anacardiacess,  by  Ad. 
Engler ;  Pontederiaceas,  by  Hermanno,  Comite  de  Sohns  Laubach. 
pp.  678.  16  plates.  Vol.  6,  Part  1,  Cyrtandrese,  by  C.  B.  Chirke. 
pp.  808.  82  plates.  Part  2,  Ampelidese,  by  J.  £.  Flanchon.  pp. 
806-654.    3  vols.    8vo.    Paris :  1881-1887. 
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Bailloilt  H.,  FrofeMenr,  etc.    Histoire  des  Plantet.    Monograi^e  des  Gaiy- 

ophyllac6e8,  etc.    Imp.  8to.    pp.  81-224.     [In  conllniuition  of  tlie 

9th  Tol.]     145  woodcuts.    PariB  and  London :  1887. 
Toumefort,  Joseph  Pitton  de.    Institationes  Bel  Herbaiis.    8  Tola.     4to. 

Vol.  1,  text,  pp.  697.     Vols.  2  and  8,  476  pUtes.    Paris :  170C. 
Lamarok,  M.,  and  J.  M.  L.  Poiret    Encyclop^die  Methodique  Botemqiie. 

18  Tols.  text,  and  4  vols,  of  900  plates.    4to.    Paris :  1783-1817. 
Trattinniok,  Leopoldo.    Thesaurus  Botanicus.    Small  folio,    pp.  14.    80 

colored  plates.    Vienna:  1819. 
Haynei  Friedrich  GotUob.    Getreue  Darstellung  und  Beschreibiuig  dor  in 

der  Arzneikunde  gebranlichen  Gewachse,  wie  anch  solcber,  velcfae 

mit  ihnen  rerwechselt  werden  konnen.     4to.     Part  of   VoL    14. 

Plates  1-34.    Berlin:  1806-1646. 
Smith,  James  Edward.    Spidleglum  Botanicum.    Supplementary  to  loonei 

PicttB   Plantarum  Bariorum.     4to.      pp.    22.    24  colored    plates. 

London:  1792. 
Hooker,  Joseph  Dalton.    Icones  Plantarum.    Third  Series.    Vols.  6,  7. 

8yo.    Plates  1601-1700.    London:  1886,1887. 
Linnean  Society  of  London.    Transactions.    2d  series.    Botany.     Vol.  2. 

Parts  9-14.      August,   1886,  to  July,   1887.      4to.     pp.   209-^32C 

PUtes  27-69.    London:  1886,  1887. 
.  Journal.    Vol.  22.    Nos.   148,  149.    pp.   401-4»60. 

Plates  20,  21.    Vol.  28.    No.  162.    pp.  161-240.  Plates  6,  6.    Vol. 

24.  Nos.  168-161.  pp.  1-261.  Plates  1-8.   8to.  London :  1886, 1887. 
Boyal  Agricultural  Society  of  England.    Journal.    2d  series.    Vol.  22, 

part  2.     No.   44.     pp.  861-766.     Vol.   28.      pp.   741.     London: 

1886,  1887. 
Breyney  Jakob.     Exoticarum  aliarumque  minus  cognitamm  plantarum. 

Centuria  prima.    Folio,    pp.  196.     101  plates.    With  an  Appendix, 

pp.  i-yl,  and  De  f  rutice  thee  et  &8ciculu8  rariorum  plantarum,  by 

Wilhelm  tern  Bhyne,  pp.  Tii-xxr.    Gedani :  1687. 
Qoebely  Dr.  K.    Outlines  of  Classification  and  Special  Morphology  of 

Plants :  a  new  edition  of  Sach's  Textbook  of  Botany,  Book  IL 

Authorized  English  Translation  by  Henry  E.  F.  Gamsey,  M.  A.,  etc. 

Bevised  by  Isaac  Bayley  Balfour,  M.  A.,  M.  D.,  F.  L.  8.,  etc. 

Large  8yo.    pp.  616.    407  woodcuts.    Oxford :  1887. 
Bastin,  Edson  S.,  A.  M.,  etc.    Elements  of  Botany,  including  Organo- 
graphy, Vegetable  Histology,  Vegetable  Physiology,  and  Vegetable 

Taxonomy,  and  a  Glossary  of  Botanical  Terms.    8to.    pp.  282. 

469  woodcuts.     Chicago :  1887. 
Strasborger,  E.,  and  W.  Hillhouse.    Handbook  of  Practical  Botany: 

for  the  Botanical  Laboratory  and  Private  Student.    8to.    pp.  425. 
184  woodcuts.    London :  1887. 
SaohSy  Julius  Ton.    Lectures  on  the  Physiology  of  Hants.    Translated  by 

H.  Marshall  Ward,  M.  A.,  F.  L.  S.,  etc.    Large  8to.    pp.  886     455 

woodcuts.     Oxford:  1887. 
FockOy  Wilhelm  Olbers.    Die  Pflanzen-Mischlinge :  ein  beitrag  zur  biolo- 
gie  der  Gewachse.    8to.     pp.  669.    Berlin :  1881. 
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Tupper,  Jame§  Perchard.  An  Bsfay  on  the  Probability  of  Sensation  in 
Vegetables;  with  Additional  Observations  on  Instinct,  Sensation, 
Irritability,  etc.    Small  Syo.    pp.126.    London:  1811. 

MoAlpine,  Prof.  D.  Life  Histories  of  Plants.  Small  square  8vo.  pp. 
296.    109  woodcuts ;  58  diagrams.     London :  n.  d. 

Darwin,  Charles,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S.  The  Different  Forms  of  Flowers  on 
Plants  of  the  same  species.  8to.  pp.  852.  15  woodcuts.  London  : 
1887. 

Iiindley,  John.  Obserrations  on  the  Structure  of  Fruits  and  Seeds. 
Translated  from  the  Analyse  du  Fruit  of  M.  Louis-Claude  Richard ; 
with  pUtes  and  original  notes  by  Prof.  Lindley.  8to.  pp.  zx  and 
100.    6 plates.    London;  1819. 

Mohl,  Dr.  Heinrich.  Morphologische  Untersuchungen  uber  die  Eiche. 
4to.  pamphlet,    pp.85.    3  plates.    Cassel:  1862. 

Murray »  Andrew.  Floral  Homologies  of  Conifers.  Two  pamphlets.  8yo. 
pp.  10  with  1  plate,  and  pp.  8.  [From  the  Annals  and  Magazine  of 
Natural  History,  for  September  and  October,  1866.]    London. 

Qoeppert,  Heinrichus  Robertus,  Professor,  etc.  De  Coniferarum  struc- 
tura  anatomica.  4to.  pamphlet,  pp.  86.  2  plates.  Vratislayin: 
1841. 

Hooker,  Sir  J.  D.  Botany.  [Science  Primer  Series.]  8d  edition.  16mo 
pp.  148.     72  woodcuts.    London  and  New  York :  1886. 

Caddy,  Mrs.  Florence.  Through  the  Fields  with  lannsBUs :  a  chapter  in 
Swedish  History.  2  rols.  8yo.  pp.  846,  876.  6  woodcuts  and  2 
maps.    Boston  and  London :  1886. 

Britten,  James,  F.  L.  S.,  and  Robert  Holland.  A  Dictionaiy  of  English 
Plant-Names.  Part  8,  completing  the  work.  8yo.  pp.  zzyiii, 
365-618.    London:  1886. 

American  Journal  of  Science  [Silliman's  Journal].  Edited  by  James  D. 
and  Edward  S.  Dana.  Vols.  115-184  inclusiye,  in  continuation. 
20  vols.    8to.    Phites.    Hartford,  Conn. :  1878-67. 

TodarO,  Dr.  Augustino.  Hortus  Botanicus  Panormitanus :  sive  Planted 
noTSB  Tel  critics,  quae  in  Orto  Botanico  Panormitano  coluntur, 
descriptae  et  iconibus  illustratsB.  Tomus  2.  Fasc.  4,  in  continu- 
ation.   Folio,    pp.  25-82.    Plates  81,  82.    Panormi :  1887. 

Sloane,  Hans.  Voyage  to  the  Islands  of  Madera,  Barbados,  Nieves,  S. 
Christophers,  and  Jamaica;  with  the  natural  history  of  the  herbs 
and  trees,  four-footed  beasts,  fishes,  birds,  insects,  reptiles,  etc.,  of 
the  last  of  those  islands,  etc.  2  toIs.  Folio,  pp.  cliv  and  264 ; 
xviii,  499,  and  zi.  I  chart  and  274  plates.  London:  1707  and 
1725. 

MiohanZy  F.  A.  Trarels  to  the  West  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  in  the 
States  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  etc.  Undertaken  in 
the  year  1802,  under  the  auspices  of  His  Excellency  M.  Chaptal, 
Minister  of  the  Interior.  2d  edition.  8to.  pp.  294.  London: 
1805. 
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ThompBOn,  Sir  C.  WTville,  En't,  F.  R.  S.,  eta  Report  on  the  Scientifle 
Results  of  the  Voyage  of  H.  M.  S.  Challenger,  during  Oie  yeart 
1878-1876.  Botany,  Vol.  2,  Report  on  the  Diatomacen.  Large  4to. 
pp.  178.    80  plates.    London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin :  1886. 

Wawra  y.  Femsee,  Br.  Hemrich  Ritter.  Itinera  Principum  S.  CoborgL 
Die  Botaniflche  Ausbeute,  etc.  Erster  Theil.  Large  ilo.  pp.  182. 
89  plates,  mostly  colored.    Wien :  1888. 

JaokSOZlB  Benjamin  Daydon.  Vegetable  Technology ;  a  contribution  to- 
wards a  Bibliography  of  Econcunic  Botany ;  with  a  comprelkeiiiiTe 
subject  index.     Square  8yo.    pp.  855.    London :  1882. 

Christy,  Thomas,  F.  L.  S.,  etc.  New  Commercial  Plants  and  Dmga. 
Nos.  9  and  10,  2  pamphlets.  8yo.  pp.  78,  128.  2  plates,  2  wood- 
cuts.   London:  1686. 

Switier,  Stephen.  Iconographia  Rustica :  or.  The  Noblemaa,  Qentieman, 
and  Gardener's  Recreation,  etc.  2d  edition,  enlarged.  8  Tola.  Sro. 
Oyer  50  copperplates.    London:  1742. 

Nicholson.  George.  The  Illustrated  Dictionary  of  Gardening;  a  practi- 
cal and  scientific  encyclopedia  of  Horticulture  for  gardeaera  and 
botanists.  Vol  2,  F  to  O.  pp.  544.  811  woodcuts.  Vol.  8,  P  to 
S.    pp.  587.    564  woodcuts.    2  toIs.     4to.    New  York :  1687. 

Dodwell^  £•  S.,  and  others.  Gtossip  for  the  Garden,  a  handbook  tof  the 
florist  and  suburban  horticulturist!  [A  monthly  magasine.]  8  toIs. 
12mo.    London:  1856-1868. 

Cobbett»  William.  The  English  Gardener.  12mo.  pp.  406.  12  plates. 
London:  1845. 

Henderson^  Peter.  Gardening  for  Profit.  New  and  enlarged  edition. 
12mo.    pp.  876.     187  woodcuts.    New  York :  1887. 

Fuller,  Andrew  S.  The  Propagation  of  Plants :  giying  the  principles,  etc 
12mo.    pp.  849.     118  woodcuts.    New  York :  1887. 

Aberorombie,  John.  The  Hot-House  Gardener.  8yo.  pp.288.  5  plates. 
London:  1789. 

May,  W.  J.  Greenhouse  Management  for  Amateurs.  8yo.  pp.  226.  18 
woodcuts.    London :  n.  d.     [1887?] 
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S.,  Hon.  Sec.  to  the  Scientific  Committee.  8to.  pampUet.  ppu 
bnrand888. 

— .    List  of  Council,  Officers  and  Members  for  the  year 

1887.    8to.  pamphlet,    pp.  16.    London.    The  Society. 

Boyal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society.  Report  of  the  Apple  and  Pear 
Congress  held  by  the  Society  at  Edinbur^,  NoTcmber  26-28,  1886. 
Edited  by  Malcolm  Dunn.  8yo.  pamphlet  pp.  208.  Edinbun^ : 
1887.    The  Society. 

Sooi^t^  Nationale  d'  Horticulture  de  France.  Journal,  1887.  12  numben 
8to.  Also  Report  of  the  Congr^s  d'  Horticulture  de  Paris  en  1887, 
and  circulars,  etc.,  relating  thereto,  and  to  the  meetings  and  exhibi- 
tions of  the  Society.  Also  Annales  de  la  Soci^t^  d'  Horticulture  de 
Paris,  68e  lirraison,  Janvier,  1832,  and  Journal  de  la  Soci^^  ImpSri- 
ale  et  Centrale  d*  Horticulture,  JauTier,  1866,  2  pamphlets  8to.  and 
plates,  completing  the  set    Mens.  E.  Glatigny,  Librarian. 

Sooi6t6  Centrale  d'  Horticulture  du  D6partement  de  la  Seine-Infifirieure. 
Bulletin.  8d  and  4tfa  cahiers  of  1886  completing  yoL  28 ;  lat  and  2nd 
cahiers,  of  1887.   4  pamphlets  8yo.    Rouen :  1886, 1887.  The  Society. 

Sooi6td  d'  Horticulture  de  la  Sarthe.  Bulletin.  4«  trinsestre  1886; 
1«  trimestre  1887.  2  pamphlets  8ro.  Le  Mans.  The  Sode^. 
Also  series  in  6  pamphlets  Syo.,  completing  the  years  1870-1871, 
from  Mons.  E.  Glatigny,  librarian  of  the  Soci6t6  Nationale  d'  Horticni- 
ture  de  France. 

FM^ration  des  Soci^t^s  d'  Horticulture  de  Belgique.  Bulletin.  1883,  1884, 
1886.  8yo.  pamphlet  pp.  264.  Bruxelles:  1887.  L.  Lubben, 
Secretary. 

Al^ameene  Vereeniglag  Yoor  BloemboUencultuur  te  Haarlem.  Awardi 
of  Premiums  for  1887.     Premiums  for  Foreign  Exhibitions  in  1888. 
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Medals  and  other  Prizes  offered  bj  local  societies  for  earlj  exhibi- 
tions of  the  year  1888.  With  other  annonncements.  Small  folio 
pamphlet,    pp.  7.    D.  Bakker,  Algemeen  Secretaris. 

B.  Sooieta  Toscana  di  Orticultara.  Bolletino.  toI.  12,  1887.  [Vol.  2  of 
the  2d  series.]  12  numbers  large  8to.  18  plates  and  11  woodcuts. 
Florence  1887.    The  Society. 

Joly,  Oh.  Note  sur  1*  Exposition  Horticole  de  Florence.  8to.  pamphlet, 
pp.  8.    Paris :  1887.    The  Author. 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Beport  of  the  Commissioner 
for  the  jear  1886.  8to.  pp.  719.  Colored  and  plain  plates. 
Washington :  1887.  Also  Beport  of  the  Commissioner,  submitted 
November  15,  1887.  8to.  pamphlet  pp.  42.  Washington :  1887. 
Hon.  Norman  J.  Colman,  Commissioner. 

.    Beports  of  the  Statistician.    Crops  and 

Freight  Bates,  etc.  8to.  pamphlets.  New  Series,  Nos.  S6  to  44 
and  No.  46.    Washington :  1887.    The  Commissioner. 

First  Annual   Beport  of  the    Bureau 


of  Animal  Industry  for  the  year  1884.  8to.  pp.  512.  15 
plates,  part  colored,  and  4  charts.  Washington :  1885.  The  Com- 
missioner. 

United  States  Consular  Beports  relatiTC  to  Cattle  and  Dairy  Farming. 
8to.  pp.  855.  869  plates.  Washington :  1887.  Hon.  George  F. 
Hoar. 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Dlyision  of  Chemistry. 
Bulletin  No.  18.  Food  and  Food  Adulterants.  Part  I.  Dairy  Pro- 
ducts. 8to.  pamphlet  pp.  128.  12  plates  and  4  woodcuts.  Part 
n.  Spices  and  Condiments.  8to.  pamphlet  pp.  129-259.  Plates 
13-28  and  6  woodcuts.  Bulletin  No.  14.  Becords  of  Ezpeiiments 
at  Fort  Scott,  Kansas,  in  the  Manufacture  of  Sugar  from  Sorghum 
and  Sugar-canes,  in  1886.  By  H.  W.  Wiley,  Chemist  8yo.  pamph- 
let, pp.  64.  Bulletin  No.  15.  Beport  of  Bxperiments  in  the 
Manu&cture  of  Sugar  at  Magnolia  Station,  Lawrence,  La.,  season 
of  1886-7.  Third  Beport  by  Guilford  L.  Spencer.  8yo.  pamphlet 
pp.  35.  Bulletin  No.  16.  Methods  of  Analysis  of  Commercial 
Fertilizers,  Feeding  Stuffs,  and  Dairy  Products  adopted  at  the  Fourth 
Annual  Conyention  of  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural 
Chemists,  August,  1887.  8yo.  pamphlet  pp.  80.  4  plates.  Wash- 
ington :  1887.    The  Conmiissioner. 

— —  — .      Supplement  to  the  General  Index  of 

the  Agricultural  BeporU ;  for  the  years  1877-1885.  By  the  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture.    8vo.  pamphlet,    pp.  118.    Washington : 

1886.  The  Commissioner. 

New  England  Agricultural  Society.  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Fair,  Au- 
gust 30  and  31  and  September  1  and  2.  List  of  Officers,  Begula- 
tions.  Premiums  offered,  etc.    8yo.  pamphlet,    pp.  39.     Worcester : 

1887.  Extra  copies  for  distribution.    Edmund  Hersey. 
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MassachusettB  Board  of  Agricultare.  Thirtj-fourth  Anniud  Report  of 
the  Secretary,  with  returns  of  the  financea  of  the  Agricaltiiral 
Societies  for  the  jear  1886.  Syo.  pp.  547.  8  plates.  Boston: 
1887.    John  E.  Bassell,  Secretary.    50  copies. 

Agricultural  Meeting,  held  in  Boston,  Jannary  13,  1840.  Report  and 
Notes  by  Henry  Colman,  Commissioner  for  the  Agricoltnral  Surrey 
of  the  State.  Containing  the  Remarks  on  that  occasion  of  the  Hon. 
Daniel  Webster  of  the  U.  S.  Senate,  and  of  Professor  Silliman, 
M.  D.,  LL.D.,  of  Yale  College,  Connecticut.  8vo.  pamphlet. 
pp.  44.    Salem :  1840.    2  copies.    John  C.  Horey. 

Essex  Agricultural  Society.  Transactions  for  the  year  1886;  with  the  64th 
Annual  Address  and  Premium  List  for  1887.  8to.  pamphlet,  pp. 
281.     Gloucester :  1886.    Dayid  W.  Low,  Secretary. 

Amesbury  and  Salisbury  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society.  Trans- 
actions for  the  year  1886 ;  with  the  Secretary's  Report  of  the  Twenty^ 
third  Annual  Fair,  held  at  Amesbury,  October  5  and  6,  1886. 
8yo.  pamphlet,    pp.  82.    Amesbury,  Mass :  1886.    The  Soaety. 

Marshfleld  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society.      Transactions  for 
,  1886,  with  the  List  of  the  Premiums  for  1887.    8to.  pamphlet,    pp. 
48  and  20.    Plymouth :  1887.    F.  CoUamore,  Secretary. 

Maine  Board  of  Agrriculture.  Thirtieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretaiy  for 
the  year  1886-87.  pp.  396.  With  an  Appendix  containing  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  State  Pomological  Society,  and  selected  papers 
etc.  pp.  191.  2  plates.  8yo.  Augusta:  1887.  Z.  A.  Gilbert,  Sec- 
retary. 

Franklin  County  Agricultural  Society.  Transactions  for  the  year  1886. 
8yo.  pamphlet,    pp.  44.     Greenfield:    1886.     The  Society. 

Hampden  County  Agricultural  Society.  Programme  of  Horse  and  Cattle 
Show,  and  Fair,  at  Holyoke,  Mass.,  September  21  and  22,  1887. 
Syo.  pamphlet,     pp.  8.     1887. 

Hampden  Agricultural  Society.  Forty-second  Annual  Report,  for  the 
year  ending  December  15,  1886.  8to.  pamphlet,  pp.  20.  Spring- 
field :  1887.    J.  N.  Bagg,  Secretary. 

Highland  Agricultural  Society.  Transactions  for  1886;  with  Constitution, 
By-laws,  etc.  Also  Lists  of  Officers,  Premiums  offered,  etc.,  for 
1887.  8to.  pamphlet,  pp.  50.  Springfield,  Mass.:  1887.  The 
Society. 

Berkshire  Agricultural  Society.  Transactions  for  1886 ;  with  the  Premium 
List  for  1887.  8yo.  pamphlet,  pp.  44  and  24.  Pittsfield:  1886. 
William  H.  Murray,  Secretary. 

Hoosao  Valley  Agricultural  Society.  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Report  Trans- 
actions for  the  year  1886.  8to.  pamphlet,  pp.  69.  North  Adams : 
1887.     H.  Clay  Bliss,  Secretary. 

Nantucket  Agricultural  Society.  Transactions  for  1886  and  1887  together 
with  the  Lists  of  Premiums  offered  for  1887  and  1888.  2  pamphlets 
8vo.     pp.  43  and  40.     Nantucket:  1886,  1887.     The  Society. 

HousatoniC  Agricultural  Society.  Transactions.  1886.  8to.  pam- 
phlet,    pp.  5G.     Great  Barrington :  1886.    The  Society. 
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Agrioulture  of  PennsylTanlft.  Containing  Reports  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  (pp.  326),  the  State  Agricultural  Society  (pp.  172), 
the  State  Dairymen's  Association  (pp.  51),  the  State  Horticultural 
Association  (pp.  92),  and  the  State  College  (pp.  20),  for  1886. 
1  vol.  8to.  Colored  and  plain  plates  and  woodcuts.  Harrisburg : 
1887.  Thomas  J.  Edge,  Secretary  of  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
Also  extra  copies  for  distribution. 

Virginia  Department  of  Agriculture.  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture.  8to.  pp.  92  and  68.  Richmond :  1887. 
Also  Reports  for  January,  April,  May,  July,  and  September,  1887,  on 
Crops,  etc.  4  pamphlets  8to.  and  broadside.  Richmond:  1887. 
Randolph  Harrison,  Commissioner. 

Georgia  Department  of  Agriculture.  Circulars,  Nos.  87-96,  on  Analyses 
and  Valuations  of  Commercial  Fertilizers,  etc.  10  pamphlets  8vo. 
Atlanta :  1887.    J.  T.  Henderson,  Commissioner. 

International  Association  of  Fairs  and  Expositions.  Report  of  the  Fourth 
Annual  Conyention,  held  at  Chicago,  111.,  December  15  and  16, 1886. 
8vo.  pamphlet,  pp.  62.  St.  Louis :  1887.  Festus  J.  Wade,  Secre- 
tary. 

Iowa  Agricultural  Society.  Report  of  the  Board  of  Directors  for  the  year 
1886.  8yo.  pp.  658.  Des Moines:  1887.  JohnR.  Shaffer,  Secre- 
tary. 

Nebraska  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  State  Horticultural  Society. . 
Annual  Report  for  1884.    Two  pamphlets  in  one.    8yo.    pp.  206  and 
91.    Lincoln :  1886.    Daniel  H.  Wheeler. 

Sooiedad  Rural  Argentina.  Anales,  1887.  24  numbers,  large  8yo.  Buenos 
Aires :  1887.    The  Society. 

Asociaoion  del  Urugnay.  Vol.  16,  1887.  24  numbers,  large  8yo.  Mon- 
teyideo :  1887.    The  Society. 

Potter,  J.  S.  U.  S.  Consul  at  Crefeld.  Report  on  Agriculture  in  Germany 
and  subjects  connected  therewith.  8yo.  pamphlet  pp.  23.  Wash- 
ington :   1887.    The  Secretary  of  State. 

Maine  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  Orono.  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Trustees  and  Faculty,  1886.  8yo.  pamphlet, 
pp.  56.    Frontispiece.    Augusta :  1886.    M.  C.  Fernald,  President. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College.  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report 
January,  1887.    8yo.  pamphlet    pp.  78.    H.  H.  Goodell.    President. 

Commemoratiye  Addresses  deliyered  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College,  June  21,  1887,  on  the  Twenty-fifth  Anniyersary  of  the 
passage  of  the  Morrill  Land  Grant  Act  8yo.  pamphlet,  pp.  61. 
Amherst,  Mass. :  1887. 

Purdue  Uniyersity  School  of  Agriculture,  Lafayette,  Ind.  Bulletin  No. 
10.  A  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Indiana  State  Horticultural 
Experiment  Station.    8yo.  pamphlet    pp.  8.    Lafayette,  Ind. :  1886. 

Michigan  Agricultural  College.  Bulletins  22-80,  on  Varieties  of  Apples, 
Plant  Lice,  Commercial  Fertilizers,  Forest  Products,  [6  copies,] 
etc.    9  pamphlets  8yo.    Lansing:   1887.      Also  Bulletin  No.  31: 
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being  the  Annoal  Report  of  the  Professor  of  Horticoltore  and  Load* 
scape  Gardening  to  the  President  of  the  College,  for  the  jear  1887. 
Large  8yo.  pamphlet,  pp.  96.  18  woodcuts.  T^anafng :  1887.  The 
College. 

Joly,  Ch.  Note  snr  T^cole  d'Arboricultore  et  de  Yitieiiltare  de  GeiaeD- 
helm.    8to.  pamphlet,    pp.11.    Paris:  1887.    The  Author. 

Massachusetts  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  FoniCh  Annual 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Control  for  the  year  1886.  8to.  pamphlet. 
pp.  186.  Frontispiece  and  2  pUtes.  Boston :  1887.  Also  Bulletins 
23-27 1  in  continuation.    C.  A.  Goessmann,  Director,  etc 

New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Bulletm  No.  9.  New 
Series.  Was  it  Poison  or  Oyerfeeding?  Small  8to.  pamphlet,  ppu 
8.  Geneva,  N.  Y. :  Harch  1,  1887.  E.  Lewis  Sturteyant,  M.  D., 
Director. 

.    Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board 

of  Control ;  with  the  reports  of  the  Director,  etc  8to.  pamphlet. 
pp.  898.  Ehnira,  N.  Y. :  1887.  £.  Lewis  Sturteyant,  M.  D., 
Director. 

Sturteyant,  E.  Lewis,  Director  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
Chat  of  a  Station  Director.  8yo.  pamphlet  pp.  12.  From  Bepoft 
of  Connecticut  Board  of  Agriculture  for  the  jear  1887.    The  AuUior. 

New  Jersey  Agricultursl  Experiment  Station.  Seyenth  Annual  Report 
for  the  year  1886.  8yo.  pamphlet,  pp.215.  Trenton :  1887.  Alao, 
Bulletin  41,  January,  1887.  Extraction  of  Sugar  from  Sorf^um. 
Bulletin  42,  September,  1887.  Analyses  and  Valuadons  of  Com- 
plete Fertilizers.  Two  pamphlets,  8yo.  pp.  26,  81.  Trenton: 
1887.    George  H.  Cook,  Durector. 

University  of  Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Bulletin  No. 
11.  On  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley,  Potatoes,  and  Com,  for  1886.  8yo. 
pamphlet,  pp.  18.  BCadison :  April,  1887.  Fourth  Annual  Report 
for  the  year  1886.  8yo.  pp.  196.  8  colored  plates  and  6  disgram 
sheets.  Madison :  1887.  Bulledn  No.  12.  The  Oil  Test  for  Cream. 
8yo.  pamphlet,    pp.   15.    Madison :  October,   1887.    Professor  W. 

A.  Henry,  Director. 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Forestry  Dirision.  Bulletin 
No.  1.  Report  on  the  Relation  of  Railroads  to  Forest  Supplies  and 
Forestry :  together  with  appendices  on  the  Structure  of  some  Timber 
Ties,  their  b^ayior  and  the  cause  of  their  decay  in  the  roadbed :  on 
Wood  Freseryation :  on  Metal  Ties :  and  on  the  Use  of  Spark 
Arresters.  8yo.  pamphlet,  pp.  149.  Many  plates  and  woodcuts. 
Washington :  1887.     The  Commission.     Annual  Report  for  1886,  by 

B.  E.  Femow,  Chief  of  Division.     8yo.  pamphlet    pp.  149-226  and 
1  diagram  sheet.     Washington :  1887.     The  Author. 

American  Forestry  Congress.  Annual  Meeting  held  in  Springfield,  IlL, 
commencing  September  14, 1887.  [Preliminary  Newspaper  Report.] 
8vo.  pamphlet,  pp.  28.  Springfield,  1887.  B.  E.  Femow,  Secre- 
tary. 
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Gilson,  F.  H.    Trees  of  Beading,  Mass.    Part  I.    4to.    5  heliotype  plates. 

Beading:  1887.    The  Author. 
Arnold  Arhoretnm.     Annual  Reports  of  the  Director,  to  the  President 

and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College,  for  the  years  1884-86,  1885-86. 

2  pamphlets  8to.    pp.  7  and  8.      Camhridge:  1886,  1887.      Charles 

8.  Sargent,  Director. 
New  York  State  Forest  Commission.    Reports  for  the  years  1885  and  1886. 

2  Tols.      8yo.      pp.   862   (with  map),  and   177.      Alhanj:    1886, 

1887.    Ahner  L.  Train,  Secretary. 
Forestry  in  Europe.    Reports  from  the  Consuls  of  the  United  States.    8yo. 

pamphlet   pp.  815.   8  plates.    Washington :  1887.    2  copies.    Hon. 

Thomas  F.  Bayard,  Secretary  of  State. 
Annuaire  des  Eauz  et  Fordts.    26«  Ann^e.   1887.    16mo.  pp.  486.    Paris : 

1887.    Puhlisher  of  the  Revue  des  Eauz  et  Fordts. 
Boston  Parks  Commissioners.    Twelfth  Annual  Report     [Document  24 ; 

1887.]    For  the  year  1886.     8vo.  pamphlet     pp.   29.     Boston: 

1887.    The  City  of  Boston. 
Boston  Common  and  Public  Grounds.    Superintendent's  Annual  Report  for 

1886.  [Document  41;   1887.]    8yo.  pamphlet    pp.  47.    4  plates. 
Boston :  1887.    The  City  of  Boston. 

Worcester  Parks-Commission.  Annual  Beport  for  the  year  ending  No- 
vember 80,  1886.     870.  pamphlet,     pp.   40.     Worcester,   Mass. : 

1887.  Edward  Winslow  Lincoln,  Chairman. 

Brooklyn  Park  Commissioners.  Twenty-Fifth  Annual  Beport  for  1885. 
8yo.  pp.  85.  6  photographic  views.  Brooklyn,  N.  T. :  1886. 
Edward  H.  Brundage. 

Baltimore  Park  Commission.  Twenty-Seventh  Annual  Beport,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  December  81,  1886.  8vo.  pamphlet  pp.  50. 
Baltimore:  1887. 

Chicago  South  Park  Commissioners.  Reports  to  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  Cook  County  for  the  years  1884,  1885,  and  1886.  8  pamph- 
lets. 8vo.  pp.  48  (with  1  plate),  86,  and  86.  Chicago :  1884-1886. 
H.  W.  Harmon,  Secretary. 

Mount  Auburn  Cemetery.  Annual  Beport  of  the  Trustees;  with  the 
Reports  of  the  Treasurer  and  Superintendent  January,  1887.  8vo. 
pamphlet    pp.  16.    Boston :  1887.    The  Corporation. 

Forest  Hills  Cemetery.  Annual  Beport  of  the  Trustees,  February,  1887. 
8vo.  pamphlet  pp.  S3,  Boston:  1887.  John  Q.  Barker,  Super- 
intendent. 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Divi«ion  of  Entomology. 
Bulletin  No.  10,  by  C.  Y.  Biley.  Our  Shade  Trees,  and  their  Insect 
Defoliators,  pp.  69.'  27  woodcuts.  No.  12,  prepared  by  the 
Entomologist.  Miscellaneous  (Supplementary)  Notes  on  the  Work 
of  the  Division  for  the  year  1885.  With  a  paper  on  the  Periodical 
Cicada,  by  Amos  W.  Butler,  pp.  46.  1  plate.  No.  18.  Beporto 
of  Observations  and  Experiments  in  the  practical  work  of  the  Divi- 
sion, made  under  the  direction  of  the  Entomologist,    pp.  78.      No. 
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14.  Observatioxis  and  Experiments.  No.  15.  The  Icerya  or  Fluted 
Scale.  No.  16.  The  Entomological  Writings  of  Dr.  A.  S.  Packard. 
6  pamphlets.    Sro.    Washington,  1886,  1887.    The  Commiasioiier. 

Biley«  Charles  V.,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.  Report  of  the  Entomologist;  from  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  year  1886. 
8to.  pamphlet,  pp.  ▼,  459-592,  and  ix.  11  plates  (1  colored). 
Author's  Edition.    Washington :  1887.    The  Author. 

Ontario  Entomological  Society.  Seventeenth  Annual  Report.  8to. 
pamphlet,  pp.  64.  45  woodcuts.  Toronto :  1887.  Edmund  Bajrnes 
Reed,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Illinois  State  Laboratory  of  Natural  History.  Vol.  2,  Article  2,  and  Vol. 
8,  Articles  1-3.  6  pamphlets.  8vo.  Containing  articles  on  the 
Parasitic  Fun^  of  Illinois,  by  Professor  T.  J.  Burrill  and  F.  S. 
Earle;  on  the  Parasites  of  the  Lesser  Apple  Leaf-roller,  Teras 
minuta,  by  Clarence  M.  Weed,  and  other  subjects  in  Natural  His- 
tory.   Peoria :  1886,  1887.    Professor  S.  A.  Forbes,  Director. 

Illinois  State  Entomologist's  Office.  Bulletins.  No.  1.  Arsenical  Poisons 
for  the  Codling  Moth.  pp.  24.  11  diagrams.  No.  2.  On  the 
Chinch  Bug  in  Illinois,  pp.  27-48.  No.  8.  Contribution  to  a 
Knowledge  of  the  Life  History  of  the  Hessian  Fly.  pp.  45  to  61. 
8  pamphlets.  8vo.  By  S.  A.  Forbes,  Ph.  D.,  Sute  Entomologist. 
Springfield  and  Champaign :  1887. 

Joly,  Ch.  Note  sur  le  Concours  International  tenu  a  Florence,  relatiTement 
auz  appareils  a  projetir  les  insecticides.  8vp.  pamphlet,  pp.  4. 
Paris:  1887.    The  Author. 

Bemilly,  Eugene.  Le  Sulphure  de  Carbone ;  son  influence  sur  les  ani- 
maux.     12mo.  pamphlet,    pp.  12.    Versailles :  1887.    Ch.  Joly. 

Ottawa  Field  Naturalists*  Club.  Transactions.  VoL  2,  No.  8.  8to. 
pamphlet,  pp.  285-378.  Ottawa,  Canada:  1887.  T.  J.  McLaugh- 
lin, Librarian. 

Ottawa  Naturalist.  Vol.  1.  Nos.  1-9.  April  to  December,  1887.  9 
pamphlets.  8to.  Ottawa,  Canada.  The  OtUwa  Field  Naturalists' 
Club. 

Smithsonian  Institution.  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Regents  for  the 
year  ending  July,  1885.  Part  I.  8yo.  pp.  996.  Washington: 
1886.  The  Institution.  Also,  the  Annual  Report  for  the  year  1857. 
8vo.    pp.  488.    Many  woodcuts.    S.  L.  Boardman. 

Boston  Society  of  Natural  History.  Memoirs.  Vol.  8,  Nos.  6-18.  April, 
1888,  to  September,  1886.  [In  continuation.]  8  pamphlets.  4to. 
PUtes  87-^8.    The  Society. 

Clark,  Hubert  L.  The  Birds  of  Amherst  and  Vicinity,  including  nearly  the 
whole  of  Hampshire  County,  Mass.  With  an  Introduction  by  Pro- 
fessor C.  H.  Fernald,  Ph.  D.  8yo.  pamphlet,  pp.  55.  Amharst, 
Mass. :  1887.     H.  H.  Goodell. 

BrookviUe  Socie^  of  Natural  History.  Bulletin  No.  2.  A.  W.  BnUer 
and  A.  N.  Crecraft,  Editors.  8yo.  pamphlet,  pp.  52.  Richmond, 
Ind. :  1886.     The  Society. 
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New  York  Microscopical  Society.  Journal.  Vol.  2,  Nob.  8,  9,  9a ;  Vol. 
8,  Nob.  l-A.  NoTember,  1886,  to  October,  1887,  inclusiye.  7  num- 
bers.   8to.    8  plates.    New  York.    The  Society. 

Massaohusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  President's  Report,  December 
8, 1886.  8to.  pamphlet,  pp.  82.  Boston :  1886.  Twenty-second 
and  Twenty-third  Annual  Catalogues,  for  the  years  1886-87  and 
1887--88.  2  pamphleU.  8yo.  pp.  162  and  164.  Boston:  1886, 
1887.    The  Institute. 

University  of  Illinois.  Catalogue  and  Circular  for  the  year  1886-87. 
Small  8vo.  pamphlet,  pp.  98.  Champaign :  1887.  Professor  T.  J. 
Burrill,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

Illinois  Industrial  University.  Thirteenth  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, for  the  two  years  ending  September  80,  1886.  870.  pp.  805. 
Frontispiece.  Springfield :  1887.  Professor  T.  J.  Burrill,  Corres- 
ponding Secretary. 

Bowdoin  College.  Eighty- sixth  Annual  Catalogue,  for  the  academical  year 
1887--88.  8yo.  pamphlet,  pp.  60.  Brunswick,  Maine :  1887.  Wil- 
liam De  Witt  Hyde,  D.  D.,  President. 

Leopoldina:  Amtliches  Organ  der  Eaiserlichen  Leopoldino-Carolinis- 
chen  Deutschen  Akademie  der  Naturforscher.  Einundzwanzigstes 
Heft  Jahrgang,  1885.  4to.  pamphlet,  pp.  216.  Halle:  1885. 
Dr.  C.  H.  Knoblauch. 

United  States  Commissioner  of  Education.  Report  for  the  year  1884-85. 
8yo.  pp.  848.  Washington :  1886.  Circulars  of  Information,  Nos. 
1  and  2,  1886,  and  No.  2,  1887.  8  pamphlets.  8^0.  pp.  78,  169, 
and  299,  the  last  with  17  plates.  Washington :  1886,  1887.  N.  H. 
R.  Dawson,  Commissioner. 

Lawrence  Free  Public  Library.  Fifteenth  Annual  Report  for  the  year 
1886.  8to.  pamphlet  pp.  28.  Lawrence,  Mass. :  1887.  Freder- 
ick H.  Hedge,  Jr.,  Librarian. 

Astor  Library.  Thirty-eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees,  for  the  year 
1886.    8vo.  pamphlet    pp.  46.     New  York :  1887.    The  Trustees. 

Iiibrary  Company  of  Philadelphia.  Bulletins.  January  and  July-Septem- 
ber, 1887,  the  latter  the  Constitutional  Centennial  Number.  2 
pamphlets.    8yo.    pp.  24,  and  40  and  xt. 

New  England  Historic  Qenealogical  Society.  Proceedings  at  the  Annual 
Meeting,  January  5,  1887.    8yo.  pamphlet    pp.  48.    The  Society. 

Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society.  Thirty-fourth  Annual  Meeting,  held 
January  6,  1887.  dvo.  pamphlet  pp.  32.  Madison:  1887.  The 
Society. 

Kansas  State  Historical  Society.  Fifth  Biennial  Report.  8vo.  pamphlet, 
pp.  109.    Topeka :  1887.    Franklin  G.  Adams,  Secretary. 

Thorbum,  Grant.  Fifty  Tears*  Reminiscences  of  New  York,  or  Flowers 
from  the  Garden  of  Laurie  Todd.  Small  12mo.  pp.  287.  Portrait 
New  York :  1845.    Charles  L.  Allen. 

Flax  and  Hemp  Spinners  and  Growers.  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Convention  of,  held  in  Greenwich,  N.  Y.,  February  10,  1887,  with 
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the  Report  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Flax  and  H«mp  SptiiBen 
and  Growers*  Association.  8ro.  pamphlet  pp.40.  Boston:  1887. 
A.  B.  Turner,  Jr.,  President. 

Knapp,  Rot.  Frederick  Newman.  Address,  deliyered  at  the  Re-opening  of 
the  Town  Hall  at  Walpole,  N.  H.,  Febroary  10,  1887,  with  the  other 
exercises  of  the  occasion.  8yo.  pamphlet  pp.  27.  Keene,  N.  H. : 
1887.    The  Author. 

Harrison,  J.  B.  The  Latest  Studies  on  Indian  Resenrations.  Small  8to  : 
pamphlet    pp.  233.    Philadelphia :  1887.    The  Author. 

United  States  Consular  Reports.  Nos.  1,  2,  4,  5,  8,  9,  14,  16,  18,  19,  SS. 
25i,  63i,  and  69-85.  On  the  Commerce,  Bfanufiu^tores,  etc.  of  the 
Consular  Districts ;  Foreign  Customs  Duties ;  Emigration .  etc.  80 
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New  York  Weekly  World. 
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REPORT 

OVTHS 

Secretary  and  Librarian, 

FOB  THB  YBAB  1887. 


As  in  past  years,  the  keeping  of  varioas  records,  making 
reports  of  meetings  and  exhibition§,  answering  inquiries  persoo- 
ally  or  by  correspondence,  and  preparing  the  Transactioiis  and 
other  publications  for  the  press,  have  been  the  chief  duties  whidi 
I  have  been  called  on  to  perform  as  Secretary.    It  is  obvious  to 
anyone,  upon  the  slightest  reflection,  that  the  last  named  of  these 
various  duties  requires,  that  it  may  be  performed  in  the  shortest 
time  and  to  the  best  advantage,  such  quiet  and  freedom  from 
interruption  that  the  labor  shall  be  continuous,  but  I  regret  to  say 
that  the  interruptions  to  this  and  work  of  similar  character  hitve 
never  been  so  great  as  during  the  year  now  nearly  dosed.     The 
same  cause  has  also  greatly  lessened  the  suitableness   of  the 
Library  Room  as  a  place  for  the  study  of  our  books. 

In  my  report  for  1885,  I  spoke  of  the  revision  of  the  list  of 
members,  .then  in  progress.  This  work  was  continued  during  the 
succeeding  year  and  the  results  appeared  in  the  second  part  of 
the  Transactions  for  that  year.  But  after  the  most  diligent 
inquiry  there  remained  thirty-eight  Life  Members  whom  we  were 
wholly  unable  to  trace.  These  names  were  marked  in  the  list  of 
members  with  a  dagger,  and  a  more  emphatic  request  than  before 
was  made  for  information  concerning  them,  but  only  a  single 
member  responded  to  this  request. 

The  unsuccessful  attempt  to  secure  a  site  for  a  building  in  the 
Public  Garden  for  the  use  of  the  Society,  necessarily  added  mudi 
to  the  work  of  the  Secretary. 

The  increase  in  the  library  by  the  addition  through  donation 
and  exchange  of  the  reports  of  horticultural  and  agricultural 
societies,  boards  of  agriculture,  agricultural  experiment  stations, 
etc.,  remarked  upon  last  year,  still  continues,  and  these  publications 
form  one  of  the  most  valuable  departments  of  the  library.   Most  of 
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them  are  American  publications  recording  the  results  of  practice 
or  experiment  under  circumstances  similar  to  those  surrounding 
the  members  of  our  own  Society,  and  therefore  far  more  yaluable 
than  similar  books  from  European  sources.  To  be  of  the  greatest 
value  the  series  of  these  various  reports  should  be  perfect  and 
unbroken,  and  to  secure  this  it  is  necessary  that  every  report  as 
it  comes  to  hand  should  be  at  once  placed  with  those  previously 
received,  and  at  the  same  time  examined  to  make  sure  that  it  is 
consecutive  with  them;  but  owing  to  the  crowded  state  of  our 
library  we  have  in  many  instances  been  unable  to  secure  thid 
systematic  order,  but  have  been  obliged  to  place  the  new  arrivak 
wherever  room  could  be  found  for  them.  As  an  indication  of  the 
rapid  increase  of  books  of  this  desirable  class,  I  may  mention  that 
the  record  book  of  Library  Accessions  (other  than  those  purchased 
from  the  Stickney  Fund)  which  was  begun  in  February,  1869,  was 
filled  in  October,  1882,  requiring  a  period  of  nearly  sixteen  years. 
Another  book  of  the  same  size  was  then  procured,  which  was 
filled  at  the  end  of  the  last  month,  a  period  of  a  little  more  than 
five  years,  showing  that  the  additions  to  the  library  from  the 
sources  now  under  consideration  during  this  second  period  have 
averaged  ftiUy  three  times  as  many  as  during  the  first  period. 

The  removal  of  the  heavy  and  cumbrous  folding  doors  between 
the  two  rooms,  and  the  substitution  of  a  portih'ey  has  added  much 
to  our  convenience,  when  it  is  desired  to  use  the  smaller  apartment 
for  the  private  meeting  of  a  committee,  and  it  has  also  improved 
the  appearance  of  the  room.  Two  new  bookcases  have  lately 
been  placed  in  the  library,  one  of  which  exhausts  all  the  space  in 
the  smaller  room,  and  the  other  all  that  on  the  floor  of  the  larger 
room,  leaving  as  the  only  resource  in  these  rooms,  the  constrac- 
tion  of  the  gallery  heretofore  planned.  The  two  new  bookcases 
afford  a  slight  but  entirely  inadequate  relief,  as  they  will  hold  but 
a  very  small  part  of  the  books  which  have  long  required  better 
accommodation,  and  a  part  of  the  space  afforded  by  them  was 
immediately  filled  by  some  of  the  books  comprised  in  our  last 
importation  from  Europe,  which  had  to  wait  until  the  completion 
of  these  bookcases  because  there  was  absolutely  no  room  for 
them  elsewhere.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  is  the  purpose  of 
the  Society  to  provide  sufficient  accommodation  for  the  Library  as 
soon  as  it  sees  its  way  clear  to  do  so,  but  it  should  be  understood 
that  whenever  this  is  done  it  will  involve  an  almost  entire 
re-arrangement, of  all  the  books, —  a  work  of  great  magnitude  and 
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one  which  increases  with  every  day's  delay.  A  card  eatalogne  of 
the  books  is  also  e^teeedingly  desirable,  but  ft  is  hoped  that  the 
present  catalogue  may  be  made  to  answer  until  there  shall  be 
sufficient  space  for  a  systematic  arrangement  of  the  books,  as 
otherwise  much  of  the  work  would  unavoidably  require  to  be  done 
over  again. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  library  in  our  country  containing  so  large  a 
proportion  as  our  own  of  costly  illustrated  books.  The  plates, 
often  of  high  value  as  works  of  art,  offer  temptations  whicb  the 
experience  of  other  libraries  has  shown,  are  not  always  resisted. 
The  Library  Committee,  therefore,  in  1865,  adopted  the  measure 
of  precaution  commonly  used  in  libraries,  by  procuring  a  stamp  for 
the  purpose  of  stamping  every  plate  with  the  impress  of  the  Society 
as  soon  as  received.  This  was,  however,  kept  up  for  less  than  a 
year,  but  the  present  Library  Committee  have  now  directed  it  to 
be  resumed.  It  will  make  a  permanent  addition  to  the  work  of 
those  having  immediate  charge  of  the  library,  but  if  it  prevents 
the  mutilation  of  valuable  books  the  labor  will  be  well  bestowed. 

The  work  of  binding  those  books  most  needing  it  has  been 
continued  during  the  present  year.  The  largest  number  of  any 
one  set  which  has  thus  been  made  convenient  for  use  is  forty 
volumes  of  the  Journal  of  the  National  Horticultural  Society  of 
France.  For  the  completion  of  this  set  our  most  grateful 
acknowledgements  are  due  to  Mons.  E.  Glatigny,  the  Librarian  of 
that  Society,  whose  painstaking  kindness  has  been  unwearied. 
With  those  previously  bound  it  now  consists  of  sixty-three 
volumes.  There  are  but  three  sets  of  books  in  the  library 
comprising  as  many  volumes  as  this:  viz.,  Curtis's  Botanical 
Magazine,  of  91  volumes ;  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  and  CoUage 
Gardener,  of  77  volumes ;  and  the  Gardener's  Chronicle,  of  €3 
volumes,  the  same  number  as  the  work  under  consideration. 
Twenty-five  volumes  (all  thus  far  received)  of  the  new  edition  ol 
Hallier's  Flora  Von  Dentschland,  have  also  been  bound.  This 
work  will  be  completed  in  four  or  five  more  volumes,  and  it  is 
thought  that  when  these  are  added  our  collection  of  books  on  the 
Botany  of  Central  Europe,  will  be  so  fall  that  further  additions 
may  for  the  present  be  suspended. 

ROBERT  MANNING, 

Secretary  and  Librarian, 
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RECEIPTS. 


Cash  on  hand,  January  1st,  1887,       ....  15,516  52 

Bent  of  Halls, 7,834  51 

Rent  of  Stores, 12,986  44 

Admissions  and  Assessments, 980  00 

Stickney  Fund,  Sale  of  Books, 7  50 

Mount  Aabnm  Cemetery, 8,096  09 

Annual  Exhibitions, $8,277  85 

Expenses, 2,988  12 


289  78 

State  Bounty, 600  00 

Interest  on  Bonds, 208  89 

"       "  Deposits, 75  17 

*'       ''the  following  Funds  at  6  per 
oent.  per  annum : 

PrinoipaL  Jncerest. 


Samuel  Appleton   Fund, 

John  A.  Lowell  '' 

Theodore  Lyman  *' 

Josiah  Bradlee  '' 

Benjamin  V.  French  " 

H.  H.  HunneweU  '' 

William  J.  Walker  " 

Levi  Whitcomb  " 

Benjamin  B.  Davis  '' 


$1,000  00  $50  00 

1,000  00  50  00 

11,000  00  550  00 

1,000  00  50  00 

500  00  25  00 

4,000  00  200  00 

2,354  13  117  72 

500  00  25  00 

500  00  25  00 


1,092  72 

Josiah  Stickney  ''      .        .  12,000  00 

Interest  expended  on  Library, ....        679  97 
M.  B.  Faxon,  Special  Prize  Fund,      ....  20  00 

Estate  of  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  for  Prizes  for  Grapes 
and  Pears, 1,000  00 

$34,287  54 
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EXPENDITURES. 

Labor, $1,557  75 

Salaries, 2,875  00 

Incidentals, 284  84 

Interest, 3,292  06 

Taxes, 2,412  00 

Repairs  on  Building,  .... 

Heating,  $569,  and  Water  Tax,  $71.85,     . 

Lighting, 

Furniture  and  Exhibition  Ware, 

Prizes  for  1886,  $5,752.58 ;  Window  Gar- 
dening, $41.72,      

Committee  of  Arrangements,    . 

Committee  on  Publication  and  Discussion, 

Stationery,  Printing,  and  Postage,     . 

Card  Catalogue, 

Stickney  Fund, 

Library, 

Legal  Services, 

Sinking  Fund,— C,  B.  &  Q.  Bonds,  $5,000, 

4%,--cost 4,925  00 

Kansas  City  and  Springfield  Bond,  $1,000, 

cost 980  00 

Cash  on  hand,  December  Slst,  1887,  7,360  94 

$34,287  54 

AJSSETS. 

Real  Estate, $250,000  00 

Furniture  and  Exhibition  Ware,     1886,    $6,585  56 

Added,  1887,  498  46 

7,084  02 

Library,  ....       1886,  $25,646  12 

Added,  1887,  987  47 


161  97 

640  85 

851  71 

498  46 

5,794  30 

225  70 

120  00 

1,168  24 

101  26 

687  47 

800  00 

60  00 

Stereotype  Plates  and  Copies  of  History, 
Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Bonds, 
Illinois  Grand  Trunk  Bond,     .... 
Kansas  City  and  Springfield  Bond,  . 
Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Bonds,  $5,000, 
Cash  on  hand  December  31st,  1887, 


26,6S8  59 

299  50 

1,500  00 

500  00 

1,000  00 

4,925  00 

7,860  94 
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LIABILITIES. 

Mortgage  on  Building,  .  .  $80,000  00 

Josiah  Stlckney  Fund,  payable  to  Har- 
vard College  in  1899,  without  interest,  12,000  00 
The  following  Prize  Funds  invested  in 

Building : 
Samuel  Appleton    Fund,  $1,000  00 

John' A.  Lowell  *'  1,000  00 

Theodore  Lyman         "  11,000  00 

Benjamin  V.  French    '*  500  00 

Josiah  Bradlee  ''  1,000  00 

William  J.  Walker       '*  2,854  48 

Levi  Whitcomb  **  500  00 


H.  H.  Hunnewell         "  2,500  00 


19,854  48 


The  following  Prize  Funds  invested  in 

Bonds  aforementioned : 

H.  H.  Hunnewell    Fund,  $1,500  00 

Benjamin  B.  Davis       ''  .      500  00 

MarshaU  P.  Wilder      "  .   1,000  00 


8,000  00 


Prizes  for  1887  due  and  unpaid,     .        .     7,174  00 

—^ 72,028  48 


Surplus, $227,274  57 

MEMBERS. 

Number  of  Life  Members  per  last  report,  •  576 
Added  during  the  year,  ....  12 
Commuted  from  Annual,  ...        2 

590 
Deceased  during  the  year,  or  now  first  re- 
ported,         29 


561 


Annual  Members  per  last  report,    .        •        .    256 
Added  dxipng  the  year,   ....      15 

271 
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Deceased, 10 

Discontiiiued,  .        .  .28 

Commuted  to  Life,  ....      2 

40 

281 

Total  Membership, -— —       792 

INCOME  FROM  MEMBERSHIP. 

12  Life  Members, $860  00 

15  Annual  Members,         ....       150  00 

190  Assessments, 380  00 

2  Commuted, 40  00 

Total  Income  fh)m  Members, $930  00 

The  Finance  Committee  having  audited  the  accounts  of  the 
undersigned,  made  and  subscribed  to  on  a  book  kept  for  that 
purpose,  the  following  report : 

The  Maaaachusetts  HartiduUurxU  Society 

In  account  with  6eobo£  W.  Fowle,  TVaomhw. 

Credit: — 
By  balance  in  treasury,  December  81,  1886,  .   $5,516  52 

**  total  income,  as  per  cash  book,     ....   80,589  56 


$86,106  08 
DebU:^ 

To  cash  paid,  as  per  cash  book, $28^745  14 

'*  balance  to  new  account, 7,360  94 


$86,106  08 


BosTOir,  February  27,  1888. 

We  have  examined  the  above  account  and  find  it  ocMTect,  and 
the  balance  of  cash  on  hand  seventy-three  hundred  and  sixty 
dollars  and  ninety-four  cents,  as  stated. 

H.   H.   HUNNEWBLL,    ")       to-.^.,^ 

Frederick  L.  Ames,  >  rf^^^ 
H.  p.  Waixx>tt,      'jOo»««ee. 
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The  Finance  Committee,  on  the  let  of  January  of  this  year, 
commenced  a  new  system  of  book-keeping,  which  clearly  shows  the 
financial  -position  of  the  Society,  showing  in  detail  the  legacies 
and  donations  received  by  the  Society,  and  giving  proper  credit  to 
the  generous  donors,  particulars  of  which  will  be  found  in  the 
Treasurer's  statement. 

During  the  past  year  the  sum  of  forty-nine  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  dollars  has  been  Invested  in  Railroad  Bonds  for  the  Sinking 
Fund,  and  one  thousand  dollars  received  from  the  estate  of  the 
late  Marshall  P.  Wilder  has  been  invested  in  a  Railroad  Bond. 

GEORGE  W.  FOWLE, 

2VecwMrer. 
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Massachusetts  Horticultural  Socibtt, 

To  the  Profrdstors  op  thb  Cemetery  op  Mount  Auburn,  Dr. 

For  one-foorth  part  of  the  following  expenditures  for  grading  new  lands  for 
sale  during  the  year  1887 : 

Glen  Avenue. 

26  days,  men, $56  25 

$56  25 

Maple  and  Vibttmum  Avenues. 

44  days,  men, $99  00    ' 

$99  00 

Birch  Avenue  to  Eagle  ar^d  Cherry  Avenues. 

1%  days,  men, $16  88 

41>|^    '<     man  and  horse, 155  68 

$172  51 

$827  76 
One-fourth  part  of  $827.76  is         ...        .  $81  94 


Mount  Auburn,  Dec.  81,  1887. 


J.  W.  LOVERING, 

Superintendent. 


I  certify  the  foregoing  to  be  a  true  copy  of  improvements  for  the  year 
1887,  rendered  by  the  Superintendent. 

H.  B.  MACKINTOSH, 

TreoMurer. 


Passat^iisetts  lortiniltnrd   $aatts. 


OFFICKE18  AND  STANDING  COMMITTEES  FOB    1888. 


President. 
HENRY  P.  WALCOTT,  of  Cambridge. 

Vice-Presidents. 

CHARLES  H.  B.  BRBCK,  of  Brighton.    FREDERICK  L.  AMES,  of  North  ] 
BENJAMIN  G.  SBflTTH,  of  Cambridge.    WILLIAM  H.  SPOONER,  of  Jamaica  Flaia. 

Treasurer  and  Superintendent  of  the  BuOding-. 
GEORGE  W.  FOWLS,  of  Boston. 

Secretary  and  Librarian. 
ROBERT  MANNING,  of  Salem.* 

Recording  Secretary. 
ROBERT  MANNING,  of  Salem. 

Professor  of  Botany  and  Vegetable  Physiology. 
JOHN  ROBINSON,  of  Salem. 

Professor  of  Bntomology. 
SAMUEL  H.  SOUDDER,  of  Cambridge. 


0tkqdii)^    doii^ii(ittee^. 


Bzeoutive. 

Thb  PaBSiDBNT,  HBNRT  P.  WALCOTT,  Chaxuvak. 

THB  CHAIBlCAir  OF  THB  FlHAVOB  COMIOTTBB,  H.  H.  HUNNBWBLL;  WELUAM 

0.  STRONG,  FREDERICK  L.  AMES,  CHARLES  H.  B.  BBECK,  HENRY  WELD 

FULLER,  CHARLES  S.  SARGENT,  WILLIAM  H.  SPOONEE, 

EDWARD  L.  BEARD. 


•  Communicatlou  for  the  Secrateiy,  on  the  biuiBMs  of  OkB  Socktj^  AhhM  be  •Mxmm±  to  hia  fli  Hoiltal- 
tanl  Ball,  BortoB 
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Finance. 

H.  HOLLIS   HUNNBWELL,   Chairman. 

HENRY  F.  WALCOTT.  FREDERICK  L.  AMES. 

Publication  and  Dlscueelon. 

O.    B.   HADWEN,   ChAibmak. 

FRANCIS  H.  APFLETON.  WILLIAM  H.  HUNT. 

Bstabllshinff  Prises. 

CHAIRMAN  OF  COMMITTBB  ON  FRUITS,  ChAIBHAH. 

CHAIRMEN  OF  COMMITTBB8  ON  PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS,  YEGBTABLES, 

AND  GARDENS,  EX  OFFICII  Si  C.  M.  ATKINSON,  EDWARD  L.  BEARD. 

JACKSON  DAWSON. 

Library. 

WILLIAM  E.   ENDICOTT,  Chaibkait. 

THE  PROFESSOR  OF  BOTANY  AND  VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY 

AND  THE   PROFESSOR  OF   ENTOMOLOGY,  MX  OFFICII 8; 

J.  D.  W.  FRENCH.  NATHANIEL  T.  KIDDER. 

FRANCIS  H.  APPLBTON.  GBORGE  W.  HUMPHRBY. 

Gardens. 

JOHN  G.  BARKER,  CHAntMAV. 

CHAIRMEN   OF  COMMITTEES  ON   FRUITS,  PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS,  AND 

VEGETABLES,  EX  OFFICII 8;  CHARLES  W.  ROSS, 

HENRY  W.  WILSON,  DAVID  ALLAN. 

Fmlt. 
E.  W.  WOOD,  Chaibkak. 
BENJAMIN  G.  SMITH.  J.  W.  MANNING.  WARREN  FENNO. 

CHARLES  F.  CURTIS.  0.  B.  HADWEN.  SAMUEL  HARTWELL. 

Plants  and  Flowers. 

JOSEPH   H.   WOODFORD,   Chaibkak. 

F.  L.  HARRIS.  WARREN  H.  MANNING.  ARTHUR  H.  FEWKBS. 

W.  A.  MANDA.  MICHAEL  H.  NORTON.  WILLIAM  J.  STEWART. 

Vefiretables. 
CHARLES  N.  BRACKETT,  Chaibkah. 
WARREN  HEUSTIS.  CEPHAS  H.  BRACKETT.  P.  G.  HANSON. 

VARNUM  FROST.  JOHN  C.  HOVEY.  J.  WILLARD  HILL. 

Committee  of  Arranfirements. 

EDWARD  L.  BEARD,  Chaibkan. 

CHAIRMEN  OF  COMMITTEES  ON   FRUITS,  PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS,  VBGB- 

TABLES,  AND  GARDENS,  EX  OFFICII8; 

PATRICK  NORTON.  ROBERT  FARQUHAR. 


MEMBERS  FOB  LIFE 


Members  of  the  Society  and  aU  other  persons  who  may  know  of  < 
changes  in  residence,  or  other  circumstances  showing  thai  the  foUowimg  UmC  %m 
inaccurate  in  a/ny  particular  will  confer  a  fa/eor  by  promptly  < 
ting  to  the  Secretary  the  needed  corrections* 

Information^  or  any  clew  to  it,  is  especially  desired  in  regard  to  \ 
whose  names  are  marked  thus  f. 


Adams,  Lather,  Brighton. 

Albro,  Charles,  Taunton. 

Alger,  R.  F.,  Becket. 

AUan,  David,  Mount  Auburn. 

Ames,  Frank  M.,  Canton. 

Ames,  Frederick  L.,  North  Easton. 

Ames,  George,  Boston, 

Ames,  Preston  Adams,  South  Hing- 

ham. 
Amory,  Charles,  Boston. 
Amorj,  Frederick,  Boston. 
Anderson,  Alexander,  West  Hingham. 
Andrews,  Charles  L.,  Milton. 
Andrews,  Frank  W.,  Boston. 
Andros,  Milton,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Appleton,  Edward,  Reading. 
Appleton,  Francis  H.,  Peabody. 
Appleton,  William  S.,  Boston. 
Atkins,  Elisha,  Boston. 
Augur,  P.  M.,  Middlefield,  Conn. 
Avery,  Edward,  Boston. 
Ayling,  Isaac,  M.  D.,  Waltham. 

Bailey,  Edwin  C,  West  Stowe,  Vt. 
Baker,  William  £.,  Boston. 
Bancroft,  John  C,  Boston. 
Banfield,  Francis  L. ,  M.  D. ,  Worcester. 
Barnard,  James  M.,  Maiden. 
Barnard,  Robert  M.,  Everett. 
Barnes,  Walter  S.,  Somerville. 
Barnes,  William  H.,  Boston. 
fBarney,  Levi  C,  Boston. 
Barratt,  James,  Cambridgeport. 


Barrett,  Edwin  S.,  Concord. 
Bartlett,  Edmund,  Newbnryport. 
Bates,  Amos,  Hingham. 
Bates,  Caleb,  Kingston. 
Beal,  Alexander,  Dorchester. 
Beal,  Leander,  Boston. 
Beckford,  Daniel  R.,  Jr.,  Dedbmm. 
Bell,  Joseph  H.,  Quincy. 
Berry,  James,  Brookline. 
Bickford,  Weare  D.,  Newtonville. 
Birchard,  Charles,  Framingham. 
Black,  James  W.,  Cambridge. 
Blake,  Arthur  W.,  Brookline. 
Blakemore,  John  E.,  Roslindale. 
Blanchard,  John  W.,  Dorchester. 
Blaney,  Henry,  Boston. 
Blinn^  Richard  D.,  Chicago,  111. 
Bliss,  William,  Springfield. 
Bocher,  Prof.  Ferdinand,  Cambridge. 
Bockus,  Charles  E.,  Dorchester. 
Bond,  George  W.,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Borland,  John  N.,  M.  D.,  New  Lon- 
don, Conn. 
Botume,  John,  Wyoming. 
Bouv6,  Thomas  T.,  Boston. 
Bowditch,  Azell  C,  Somerville. 
Bowditch,  Charles  P.,  Jamaica  Phun. 
Bowditch,  J.Ingersoll,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Bowditch,  William  E.,  Roxbury. 
Bowker,  William  H.,  Boston. 
Brackett,  Cephas  H.,  Brighton. 
Brackett,  Charles  N.,  Newton. 
Bradish,  Levi  J.,  Boston. 
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Bragg,  Samuel  A.  B.,  Dorchester. 
Bresee,  Albert,  Hubbardton,  Vt. 
Brewer,  Francis  W.,  Hingbam. 
Brewer,  John  Reed,  Boston. 
Brewer,  Otis,  West  Rozborj. 
Brigham,  William  T.,  Boston. 
Brimmer,  Martin,  Boston. 
Brintnall,  Benjamin,  Charlestown. 
Brooks,  Francis,  West  Medford. 
Brown,  Alfred  S.,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Brown,  Charles  E.,  Yarmouth,  N.  8* 
Brown,  Edward  J.,  Weston. 
Brown,  George  Bruce,  Framingham. 
t  Brown,  0.  Barnard,  Boston. 
Brown,  Jacob,  Wobum. 
Brownell,  £.  S.,  Essex  Junction,  Yt. 
t  Bruce,  Nathaniel  F.,  Stoneham. 
Bullard,  John  B.,  Dedham. 
Bullard,  William  S.,  Boston. 
Burnett,  Joseph,  Southborough. 
Bumham,  Thomas  O.  H.  P.,  Boston. 
Burr,  Fearing,  Hingham. 
Burr,  Matthew  H.,  Hingham. 
Buswell,  Edwin  W.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Buswell,  Frank  £.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
t  Butler,  Aaron,  Wakefield. 
Butler,  Edward  K.,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Butterfield,  William  P.,  East  Lex- 
ington. 

Cabot,  Edward  C,  Brookline. 

Cadness,  John,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Cains,  William,  South  Boston. 

Calder,  Augustus  P.,  Boston. 

Capen,  John,  Boston. 

Carlton,  Samuel  A.,  Boston. 

Carruth,  Charles,  Boston. 

Carter,  Miss  Sabra,  Wilmington, 

Cartwright,  George,  Dedham. 

Chadboume,  Marshall  W.,  Water- 
town. 

Chamberlain,  Chauncej  W.,  Boston, 

Chapin,  Nathaniel  G.,  Brookline. 

Chapman,  Edward,  South  Framing- 
ham. 

Chase,  Andrew  J.,  Lynn. 

Chase,  Daniel  £.,  Somenrille. 


Chase,  George  B.,  Boston. 
Chase,  Hezekiah  S., Boston. 
Chase,  William  M.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Cheney,  Benjamin  P.,  Boston. 
Child,  Francis  J.,  Cambridge. 
Child,  William  C,  Medford. 
Childs,  Francis,  Charlestown. 
Childs,  Nathaniel  R.,  Boston. 
Choate,  Charles  F.,  Cambridge. 
Claflin,  Henry,  Newton. 
Claflin,  William,  Newton. 
Clapp,  Edward  B.,  Dorchester. 
Clapp,  James  H.,  Dorchester. 
Clapp,  William  C,  Dorchester. 
Clark,  Benjamin  C,  Boston. 
Clark,  Oms,  Boston. 
Clarke,  Miss  Cora  H. ,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Clay,  Henry,  Dorchester. 
Cleary,  Lawrence*,  West  Roxbury. 
Clement,  Asa,  Dracut. 
Cleveland,  Ira,  Dedham. 
Cobb,  Albert  A.,  Brookline. 
Coburn,  Isaac  E.,  Everett. 
Codman,  James  M.,  Brookline. 
Codman,  Ogden,  Lincoln. 
Coffin,  G.  Winthrop.  West  Roxbury. 
Coffin,  William  E.,  Dorchester. 
Coliamore,  Miss  Helen,  Boston. 
Converse,  Elisha  S.,  Maiden. 
Converse,  Parker  L.,  Wobum. 
Coolidge,  Joshua, Watertown. 
Copeland,  Franklin,  West  Dedham. 
Coy,  Samuel  I.,  Boston. 
Crosby,  George  E.,  West  Medford. 
Crowell,  Philander,  Chelsea. 
Crowell,  Randall  H.,  Chelsea. 
Cummings,  John,  Woburn. 
Curtis,  Charles  F.,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Curtis,  George  S.,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Cushing,  Robert  M.,  Boston. 

t  Daggett,  Henry  C,  Boston. 
Damon,  Samuel  G.,  Arlington. 
Dana,  Charles  B.,  Wellesley. 
Darling,  Charles  K.,  Boston. 
Davenport,  Edward,   Dorchester. 
Davenport,  George  E.,  Medford. 
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Davenport,  Henry,  Boston. 
Dawson,  Jackson,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Deblois,  Stephen  G.,  Boston. 
Dee,  Thomas  W.,  Mount  Aubani. 
Denny,  Clarence  H.,  Boston. 
Denton,  Eben,  Dorchester. 
Dewson,  Francis  A.,  Newtonvllle. 
Dexter,  F.  Gordon,  Boston. 
Dickerman,  George  H.,  Somerrille. 
Dike,  Charles  C,  Stoneham. 
Dinsmore,  William  B.,  New  Tork, 

N.Y, 
Dorr,  George,  Dorchester. 
Dove,  George  W.W.,  Andover. 
Darant,  William,  Boston. 
Durfee,  Mrs.  Fidelia  B.,  Fall  River. 
Durfee,  G«orge  B.,  Fall  River. 
Dutcher,  F.  J.,  Hqpedale, 

Eaton,  Horace,  Quincy. 
Eldridge,  Azariah,   Yarmouthport. 
fEldridge,  £.  H.,  Rozbnry. 
Ellicott,  Joseph  P.,  Boston. 
Elliott,  Mrs.  John  W.,  Boston. 
Endicott,  William  £.,  Canton. 
Eustis,  WiUiam  C,  Hyde  Park. 
Everett,  William,  Dorcheater. 

Fairchild,  Charles,  Belmont 
Falconer,  William,  Glencove,  N.Y. 
Farlow,  John  8.,  Newton. 
Farlow,  Lewis  H.,  Newton. 
Farquhar,  Robert,  Boston. 
fFazon,  John,  Quincy. 
Fenno,  J.  Brooks,  Boston. 
Fewkes,  Arthur  H.,  Newton  High- 
lands. 
Fewkes,  Edwin,  Newton  Highlands. 
Fillebrown,  John,  Arlington. 
Fisher,  David,  Newport,  R.I. 
Fisher,  James,  San  Diego,  Cal. 
Fisher,  Warren,  Boston. 
Flagg,  Augustus,  Boston. 
Fleming,  Edwin,  West  Newton. 
Fletcher,  George  V.,  Belmont 
Fletcher,  John  W.,  Chelsea. 
Fletcher,  J.  Henry,  Belmont 


Flint,  Charles  L.,  Boston. 
Flint,  David  B.,  Watertown. 
Flynt,  William  N.,  Bftonson. 
Forster,  Edward  J.,  M.D.,  CbarlM- 

town. 
Foster,  Francis  C,  Cambridge. 
Fottler,  John,  Jr.,  Dorchester. 
Fowle,  George  W.,  Jamaica  Flaia. 
Fowle,  William  B.,  Aubmridale. 
Freeman,  Abraham,  Dorchester. 
French,  Jonathan,  Boston. 
French,  J.  D.  Williams,  Boston. 
Fuller,  Henxy  Weld,  Boxtmry. 

Galvin,  John,  West  Rozbnxy. 
Gardner,  Henry  N.,  Belmont 
Gardner,  John  L.,  Brooktine. 
Gibbs,  Woloott,  M.D..  Nevpoit,  R.  I. 
Gillard,  William,  Atlantic. 
Gilmore,  S.  W.,  North  Easton. 
Gilson,  F.  Howard,  Reading. 
Glover,  Albert,  Boston. 
Glover,  Joseph  B.,  Boston. 
Goddard,  A.  Warren,  Brookline. 
Goddard*Mrs.  MaiyT.,  Newton. 
Goodell,  L.  W.,  Dwight 
Gorham,  James  L.,  Jamaica  Plain. 
fGould,  Samuel,  Boston. 
Gray,  James,  Wellesley. 
Gregory,  James  J.  H.,  Marblehead. 
Greig,  George,  Toronto,  Ontario. 
Grey,  Benjamin,  Maiden. 
Groom,  Thomas,  Dorchester. 
Grundel,  Hermann,  Dorchester. 
Guild,  J.  Anson,  Brookline. 

Hadwen,  Obadiah  B.,  Worcester. 
Hall,  Edwin  A.,  Cambridgeport 
Hall,  George  A.,  Chelsea. 
Hall,  George  It,  Fort  George,  Fla. 
Hall,  John  R.,  Rozbury. 
Hall,  Lewis,  Cambridge. 
Hall,  Stephen  A.,  Revere. 
Hall,  William  F.,  BrookUne. 
Halliday,  William  H.,South  Boston. 
Hammond,  Gardiner  G.,  New  Loo- 
don,  Conn. 
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Hammond,  Samuel,  Boston. 

Hanson,  F.  O.,  Woburn. 

Harding,  Charles  L.,  Cambridge. 

Harding,  George  W.,  Arlington. 

Harding,  Lewis  B.,  Boston. 

Harding,  William  C,  Stamford,  Ct. 

Hardy,  F.  D.,  Jr.,  Cambridgeport 

Harrington,  Leonard  B.,  Salem. 

Harrington,  Nathan  D.,  Somerrille. 

Harris,  Charles,  Cambridge. 

Harris,  Thaddeus  William,    A.  M., 
Cambridge. 

Hart,  William  T.,  Boston. 

Hastings,  Leyi  W.,  BrooUine. 

Hathaway,  Seth  W.,  Marblehead. 

Haughton,  James,  Boston. 

Hayes,  Daniel  F.,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

Hayes,  Mrs.  Francis  B.,  Senior,  Lex- 
ington. 

Hayes,  Francis  B.,  Lexington. 

tHazeltine,  Hazen,  Boston. 

Head,  Charles  D.,  Brookline. 

Henshaw,  Joseph  P.  B.,  Boston. 

Heywood,  George,  Concord. 

Hilboum,  A.  J.,  Boston. 

Hill,  George,  Arlington. 

Hill,  John,  Stoneham. 

Hitchings,  E.  H.,  Maiden. 

Hittinger,  Jacob,  Belmont 

Hoar,  Samuel,  Concord. 

HodgUns,  John  E.,  Chelsea. 

tHollis,  George  W.,  Grantrille. 

Hollis,  John  W.,  Allston. 

Holt,  Mrs.  Stephen  A.,  Winchester. 

Hooper,  Thomas,  Bridgewater. 

Homer,  Mrs.  Charlotte  N.  S., George- 
town. 

Hovey,  Charles  H.,  Cambridgeport. 

Hovey,  John  C,  Cambridgeport. 

Hovey,  Stillman  S.,  Woburn. 

Hubbard,  Charles  T.,  Weston. 

Hubbard,  Gardner  G.,  Cambridge. 

Hubbard,  James  C,  Eyerett. 

Humphrey,  George  W.,  Dedham. 

Hunneman,  Joseph  H.,  Boston. 

Hunnewell,  Arthur,  Wellesley. 

Hunnewell,  H.  Hollit,  Wellesley. 
12 


Hunnewell,  Walter,  Wellesley. 
Hunt,  Franklin,  Boston. 
Hunt,  William  H.,  Concord. 
Hyde,  James  F.  C,  Newton  High- 
lands. 

Inches,  Herman  B.,  M.  D.,  Boston. 

Jackson,  Abraham,  Boston. 
Jackson,  Charles  L.,  Cambridge. 
Jackson,  Robert  T. ,  Dorchester. 
Janvrin,  William  1^  BiKrere. 
JeffHes,  John,  Boston. 
Jenks,  Charles  W.,  Boston. 
Johnson,  J.  Frank,  Boston. 
Joyce,  Mrs.  E.  S.,  Medford. 

Kakas,  Edward,  West  Medford. 
Kelly,  George  B.,  Jamaica  Plain. 
tKendall,  D.  S.,  Woodstock,  Ont. 
Kendall,  Edward,  Cambridgeport. 
Kendall,  Joseph  R.,  San  Francisco, 

CaL 
Kendrick,  Mrs.  H.  P.,  Allston. 
Kennard,  Charles  W.,  Boston. 
Kennedy,  George  G.,  M.  D.,  Milton. 
Kent,  John,  Charlestown. 
fKeyes,  E.  W.,  Denver,  Col. 
Keyes,  George,  Concord. 
Kidder,  Nathaniel  T.,  Milton. 
fKlmball,  A.  P.,  Boston. 
King,  Franklin,  Dorchester. 
Kingman,  Abn^r  A.,  Brookline. 
Kingman,  CD.,  Middleborough. 
Kinney,  John  M.,  East  Wareham. 

Lancaster,  Charles  B.,  Newton. 
Lane,  John,  East  Bridgewater. 
Lawrence,  James,  Groton. 
Lawrence,  John,  Boston. 
Lee,  Charles  J.,  Dorchester. 
Lee,  Henry,  Boston. 
Leeson,  Joseph  R.,  Newton  Centre. 
Lemme,  Frederick,  Arlington. 
Leuchars,  Robert  B.,  Boston. 
Lewis,  A.  8.,  Framingham. 
Lewis,  William  G.,  Framingham. 
LincolUi  George,  Hingham 
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Lincoln,  Col.  Solomon,  Boston. 
LitUe,  James  L.,  Jr.,  Brookline. 
Locke,  William  H.,  Belmont. 
Lockirood,  Rhodes,  Boston. 
Lodge,  G.  Henry,  M.  D. ,  Boston. 
Loftus,  John  P.,  North  Easton. 
Loomis,  Jason  B.,  Boston. 
Lord,  Qeorge  C,  Newton. 
Loring,  Caleb  W.,  Beverly  Farma. 
Loring,  George  B.,  Salem. 
LoTett,  George  L.,  West  Newton, 
t  Lowder,  John,  Watertown. 
Lowell,  Augostns,  Boston. 
Luke,  Elijah  H.,  Cambridgeport 
Lnmb,  William,  Boston. 
Lnnt,  Charles  H.,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Lyman,  Theodore,  Brookline. 
Lyon,  Henry,  Charlestown. 

t  Mahoney,  John,  Boston. 
Mann,  James  F.,  Ipswich. 
Mann,  Jonathan,  Milton. 
Manning,  Jacob  W.,  Reading. 
Bianning,  Mrs.  Lydia  B.,  Reading. 
Manning,  Robert,  Salem. 
Manning,  Warren  H.,  Reading. 
Martin,  Darius  A.,  Chelsea. 
Martin  John  S.,  Roxbury. 
Biatthews,  Nathan,  Boston. 
McCarty,  Timothy,  Providence,  R.I. 
McClnre,  John,  Revere. 
McWilliam,  George,  Whitinsville. 
Melvin,  James  C,  West  Newton. 
Merriam,  Herbert,  Weston. 
Merriam,  M.  H.,  Lexington. 
Merrifleld,  William  T.,  Worcester. 
Metlvier,  James,  Cambridge. 
Minton,  James,  Boston. 
Moore,  John  H.,  Concord. 
Morrill,  Joseph,  Jr.,  Roxbury. 
t  Morse,  Samuel  F.,  Boston. 
Morse,  William  A.,  Boston. 
Motley,  Thomas,  Forest  Hills. 
Mudge,  George  A.,  Portsmouth,  N.H. 
Munroe,  Otis,  Boston. 

Needham,  Daniel,  Groton. 
Nevini,  David,  Framingham. 


Newman,  J.  R.,  Wincheater. 
Newton,  Rev.  William  W.,  PlttsfleU. 
Nickerson,  Albert  W.,  Marion. 
Nickerson,  George  A.,  Dedham. 
Norton,  Charles  W.,  AUaton. 
Nourse,  Benjamin  F.,  Boston. 

Oakman,   Hiram  A.,   Nortii   Marsk- 

field. 
Osgood,  James  Ripley,  Boston. 

Packer,  Charles  H.,  Boston. 
t  Page,  Thomas,  Boston. 
Paige,  Clifton  H.,  Boston. 
Palmer,  JuHns  A.,  Jr.,  Boston. 
Parker,  Augustus,  Roxbury. 
Parker,  Mrs.  Margaret,  Wakell^d. 
Parkman,  Francis,  Jamaica  Plain. 
t  Partridge,  Henry,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 
Partridge,  Horace,  Nortii  Cambridge. 
Paul,  Alfred  W.,  Dighton. 
Peabody,  John  E.,  Salem. 
Pearce,  John,  West  Roxbury. 
Peck,  O.  H.,  Denver,  Col. 
Peck,  W.  G.,  Ariington. 
Peirce,  Silas,  Boston. 
Penniman,  A.  P.,  Waltham. 
Perkins,  Augustus  T.,  Boston. 
Perkins,  Edward  N.,  Jamaica  Flam. 
Perkins,  William  P.,  Wayland. 
t  Perry,  George  W.,  BCalden. 
Philbrlck,  WilliamD.,  Newton  Centre. 
Pierce,  Dean,  Brookline. 
Rerce,  Henry  L.,  Boston. 
Pierce,  Samuel  B.,  Dorchester. 
Poor,  John  R. ,  Somerville. 
Potter,  Joseph  S.,  Arlington. 
Prang,  Loms,  Roxbury. 
Pratt,  Laban,  Dorchester. 
Pratt,  Lucius  G.,  West  Newton. 
Pratt,  Robert  M.,  Boston. 
Pratt,  William,  Winchester. 
Pray,  Mark  W.,  Boston. 
tPrescott,  Eben  C,  Boston. 
Prescott,  William  G.,  Boston. 
Prescott,  William  G.,  Qumcy. 
Pringle,  Cyrus  G.,  Charlotte,  Vt 
Proctor,  Thomas  P.,  Weal  Boxbaiy. 
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Fronts,  Oardner,  Littleton. 
Palflifer,  Royal  M.,  Anbnradale. 
pQtnam,  Joihiia  H.,  Brookline. 

Qninby,  Hosea  M.,  M.D.  Woreester. 

Rand,  MIm  Elizabeth  L.,  Newton 
Highlands. 

Rand,  Oliver  J.,  Cambridgeport 

Rawson,  Warren  W.,  Arlington. 

Ray,  James  F.,  Franklin. 

Ray,  James  P.,  Franklin. 

Ray,  Joseph  G.,  Franklin. 

Reed,  George  W.,  Boston. 

Richards,  John  J.,  Boston. 

Richardson,  Charles  £.,  Cambridge- 
port 

Binn,  J.  Ph.,  Boston. 

Ripley,  Charles,  Dorchester. 

Robbins,  I.  Gilbert,  Dorchester. 

Robbins,  Nathan,  Arlington. 

Robeson,  William  R.,  Boston. 

Robinson,  John,  Salem. 

Robinson  Joseph  B.,  Allston. 

Ross,  Henry,  Newtonville. 

Ross,  M.  Denman,  Forest  Hills. 

Ross,  Waldo  O.,  Boston. 

Buddick,  William  H.,  M.  D.,  South 
Boston. 

Rnssell,  G^rge,  Wobom. 

Russell,  John  E.,  Leicester, 

Russell,  Walter,  Arlington. 

t  Sanborn,  Amos  C,  Cambridgeport 
Sanford,  Oliver  S.,  Hyde  Park. 
Sargent,  Charles  S.,  Brookline. 
Sargent,  John  0.,  Lenox  Furnace. 
Savllle,  Richard  L.,  Brookline. 
Sawtelle,  Eli  A.,  Boston. 
Sawyer,  Timothy  T.,  Charlestown. 
t  Scott,  Charles,  Newton. 
Scudder,  Charles  W.,  Brookline. 
Sears,  J.  Montgomery,  Boston. 
Seaver,  Nathaniel,  East  Boston. 
Shaw,  Christopher  C,  Milford,  N.H. 
Shimmin,  Charles  F.,  Boston. 
Shorey,  John  L.,  Lynn. 


Skinner,  Frands,  Boston. 

Smith,  Benjamin  G.,  Cambridge. 

Smith,  Calvin  W.,  Grantville. 

Smith,  Charles  H.,  Jamaica  Plain. 

Smith,  Chauncey,  Cambridge. 

Smith,  Edward  N.,  San  Frandsoo. 

Smith,  G^rge  O.,  Boston. 

Smith,  James  H.,  Needbam. 

Snow,  Eben,  Cambridge. 

Snow,  Miss  Salome  H.,  Brunswick, 
Me. 

Sparhawk,  Edward  C,  Brighton. 

Spaulding,  Edward,  West  Newton. 

Spaulding  BCahlon  D.,  Boston. 

Speare,  Alden,  Newton  Centre. 

Spencer,  Alfred  W.,  Boston.' 

Springall,  George,  Maiden. 

Stetson,  Nahum,  Bridgewater. 

Stewart,  William  J.,  Winchester. 

Stickiey,  Ruftis  B.,  Somerville. 

t  Stimpson,  George,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Stimpson,  H.  H.,  Cambridge. 

Stone,  Amos,  Everett 

Stone,  (George  F.,  Newton. 

Stone,  Phineas  J.,  Charlestown. 

Story,  E.  Augustus^  Brighton. 

Strong,  William  C,  Newton  High- 
lands. 

Sturgis,  John  H.,  Brookline. 

Sturgis,  Russell,  Manchester. 

Sturtevant,  E.  Lewis,  M.D.,  South 
Framingham. 

Surette,  Louis  A.,  Concord. 

Taft,  John  B.,  Cambridge. 
Tarbell,  George  G.,  M.D.,  Boston. 
Taylor,  Horace  B.,  Boston. 
Thurlow,  Thomas  C,  Newburyport 
Tidd,  Marshall  M.,  Wobum. 
Tilton,  Stephen  W.,  Roxbury. 
Todd,  John,  Hingham. 
Tolman,  Beigamin,  Concord. 
Tolman,  Miss  Harriet  S.,  Boston. 
Torrey,  Everett,  Charlestown. 
tTumer,  John  M.,  Dorchester. 
Turner,  Roswell  W.,  Dorchester. 
Turner,  Royal  W.,  Randolph. 
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Underwood,  Ony  C,  Rozbary. 
Underwood,  William  J.,  Belmont. 

Vinal,  Miss  Mary  L.,  Somerrille. 
Vose,  Benjamin  C,  Hyde  Park. 

Wainwright,  William  L.,  Braintree. 
Wakefield,  E.  H.,  Cambridge. 
Walcott,  Henry  P.,  M.D.,  Cambridge. 
Wales,  George  O.,  Braintree. 
Walker,  Edward  C.  R.,  Rozbury. 
Walker,  Theopbilas  W.,  Waltham. 
Walley,  Mrs.  W.  P.,  Boston. 
Walton,  Daniel  O.,  Wakefield. 
Ward,  John,  Newton. 
Wardwell,     William    H.,     Newton 

Centre. 
Ware,  Benjamin  P.,  Beach  BloiT. 
Warren,  QeorgeW.,  Boston. 
Washburn,  Andrew,  Hyde  Park. 
Waters,  Edwin  F.,  Newton  Centre. 
Waters,  Gkorge  F.,  Boston. 
Watson,  Thomas  A.,  East  Braintree. 
Watts,  Isaac,  Warerly. 
Webber,  Aaron  D.,  Boston. 
Weld,  Aaron  D.,  West  Rozbury. 
Weld,  Christopher  Minot,  Jamaica 

Plain. 
Weld,  George  W.,  Newport,  R.  I. 
Weld,  Moses  W.,  M.  D.,  Boston. 
Weld,  Richard  H.,  Boston. 
Weld,  William  G.,  Boston. 
West,  Mrs.  Maria  L.,  Neponset 
Weston,  Leonard  W.,  Lincoln. 


Weston,  Seth,  Rerere. 
Wheeler,  Frank,  Concord. 
Wheelwright,  A.  C,  Boston. 
Whipple,  John  A.,  Boston. 
Whitcomb,  William  B.,  Medford. 
White,  Benjamin  C,  Boston. 
White,  Edward  A.,  Boston. 
White,  Francis  A.,  Brookline. 
Whitely,  Edward,  Cambridgeport. 
Whittle,  George  W.,We8tmin8ter,Tt. 
tWhytal,    Thomas  G.,    New  York, 

N.  Y. 
Wilbur,  George  B.,  West  Newton. 
Wilder,  Edward  Baker,  Dorchester 
Wilder,  Henry  A.,  Maiden. 
Willardf  E.  W.,  Newport,  R.  L 
Willcutt,  Levi  L.,  West  Roxbioy. 
Williams,  Aaron  D.,  Boston. 
Williams,  Beiyamin  B.,  Boatoa. 
Williams,  Philander,  Taunton. 
Willis,  George  W.,  Ch^sea. 
Willis,  Joshua  C,  Rozbuiy. 
Wilson,  Henry  W.,  Boston. 
Wilson,  William  Power,  Boston. 
Woerd,  Charles  Y.,  Waltfaam. 
Woerd,  Charles  Y.,  Jr.,  WaHham. 
Wood,  Charles  G.,  Boston. 
Wood,  Luke  H.,  Marlborough. 
Wood,  R.  W.,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Wood,  William  K.,  West  Newton. 
Woods,  Henry,  Boston. 
Woodward,  Royal,  Bro<^dine. 
Wright,  George  C,  West  Aoton. 
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Members  of  the  Society  and  all  other  persons  who  may  know  of  deaths, 
changes  ofrestdenee,  or  other  drcumstancts  showing  thai  the  following  list  is 
inaccurate  in  any  particular,  will  confer  a  favor  by  promptly  communicating 
to  the  Secretary  the  needed  corrections. 


Abbot,  Samuel  L.,  M.  D.,  Boston. 
Abbott,  Allen  V.,  Boston. 
Aird,  Dnncan,  Belmont 
Allen,  Charlee  L.,  Garden  City,  N.Y. 
Andrews,  Augustas,  Dorchester. 
Atkinson,  Charles  M.,  Brookline. 
AtkinBon,  Edward,  Brookline. 
Atkinson,  William  B.,  Newburyport. 

Bacon,  Augustus,  Bozbury. 
Bacon,  William,  Boxbury. 
Badlam,  William  H.,  Dorchester. 
Barber,  J.  Wesley,  Newton. 
Bard,  James,  Framingham. 
Barker,  John  G.,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Beard,  Edward  L.,  Cambridge. 
Beebe,  J.  Arthur,  Boston. 
Beer,  Carl,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Bird,  John  L.,  Dorchester. 
Bliss,  Beigamin  K.,  Boston. 
Bock,  William  A.,  North  Cambridge. 
BoUes,  Matthew,  Boston. 
BoUes,  William  P.,  Roxbury. 
Bolton,  John  B.,  Somerrille. 
Bowditch,  E.  F.,  Framingham. 
Bowditch,  James  H.,  Brookline. 
Bowker,  Albert,  East  Boston. 
Boyden,  Clarence  F.,Taimton. 
Breck,  Charles  H.,  Brighton. 
Breck,  Charles  H.  B.,  Brighton. 
Brooks,  George,  Brookline. 
Brown,  Atherton  T.,  Roxbury. 
Brown,  David  H.,  West  Medford. 
Brown,  Joseph  T.,  Boston. 
Burley,  Edward,  Beverly. 
Butler,  Edward,  Wellesley. 


Carter,  Miss  BCaria  E.,  Wobum. 
Cartwrigfat,  James,  Wellesley. 
Chaffln,  John  C,  Newton. 
Chase,  Joseph  S.,  Maiden. 
Chase,  Leverett  M.,  Roxbury. 
Cheney,  Amos  P.,  Natick. 
Clark,  James  W.,  Framingham. 
Clark,  Joseph,  Manchester. 
Clark,  Joseph  W.,  Dedham. 
Clark,  Theodore  M.,  Newtonville. 
Collins,  Frank  S.,  Maiden. 
Comley,  James,  Lexington. 
Crafts,  William  A.,  Boston. 
Crosby,  J.  Allen,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Curtis,  Daniel  T.,  Sharon. 
Curtis,  Joseph  H.,  Boston. 

Davenport,  Albert  M.,  Watertown. 
Davis,  Frederick,  Newton. 
Davis,  Thomas  M.,  Cambridgeport 
De  Mar,  John  A.,  Brighton. 
Ditson,  Oliver,  Boston. 
Dolbear,  Mrs.  Alice  J.,  College  Hill. 
Doliber,  Thomas,  Roxbury. 
Doran,  Enoch  E.,  Brookline. 
Doyle,  William  E.,  East  Cambridge. 
Duffley,  Daniel,  Brookline. 

Eaton,  Jacob,  Cambridgeport. 

Faxon,  Edwin,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Faxon,  Marshall  B.,  Boston. 
Felton,  Arthur  W.,  West  Newton. 
Fenno,  Warren,  Revere. 
Fergusson,  Thomas  M.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
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Fisher,  Frederick  C,  South  Sadburj. 
Fisher,  Sewall,  Framingham. 
Forbes,  William  H.,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Foster,  Joshua  T.,  Medford. 
Francis,  George  £.,M.D., Worcester. 
Frohock,  Boscoe  B.,  Maiden. 
Frost,  Edward,  Littleton. 
Frost,  George,  West  Newton. 
Frost,  Stiles,  Newtonville. 
Frost,  Vamum,  Belmont. 
Frost,  Warren  S.,  Belmont. 
Fuller,  T.  Otis,  Needham. 

Gibbon,  Mrs.  James  A.,  Brookline. 
Gilbert,  Samuel,  Boston. 
Gill,  Mrs.  E.  M.,  Medford. 
Gill,  George  B.,  Medford. 
Gleason,  Herbert,  Maiden. 
Godbold,  Gustavus  A.,  Chelsea. 
Goddard,  Thomas,  Boston. 
Gould,  William  P.,  Newtonrille. 
Grant,  Charles  E.,  Concord. 
Gray,  Howard,  Dorchester. 
Gray,  William,  Jr.,  Dorchester. 
Grover,  William  O.,  Boston. 
Guerineau,  Louis,  Cambridge. 

Hall,  Stacy,  Boston. 
Hall,  William  T.,  Revere. 
Hamlin,  Delwin  A.,  Allston. 
Hammond,  Clement  M.,  Hyde  Park. 
Harris,  Miss  Ellen  M.,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Harris,  Frederick  L.,  South  Natick. 
Hartwell,  Samuel,  Lincoln. 
Harwood,  George  S.,  Newton. 
Hersey,  Alfired  H.,  Hingham. 
Hersey,  Edmund,  Hingham. 
Heustis,  Warren,  Belmont. 
He  wins,  James,  Medfield. 
Hews,  Albert  H.,  North  Cambridge. 
Hill,  Bei^amin  D.,  Peabody. 
HiU,  Edwin  S.,  Hyde  Park. 
Hill,  J.  Willard,  Belmont 
Hill,  Miss  Katie  A.,  Waverly. 
Hunt,  Henry  C,  Newton. 

Jameson,  G.  W.,  East  Lexington. 
Judkins,  Bey.  B.,  West  Dedham. 


Kendall,  Jonas,  Framingham. 
Kenrick,  Miss  Anna  C,  Newton. 
Kidder,  Francis  H.,  Medfo^ 

Lamprell,  Simon,  Marblehead. 
Lang,  John  H.  B.,  Boston. 
Langmaid,  Mrs.  Mary,  Somerrille. 
Lee,  Francis  H.,  Salem. 
Loring,  Charles  G.,  Boston. 
Loring,  John  A.,  Boston. 
Lothrop,  David  W.,  West  Medford. 
Lothrop,  Thornton  K.,  Boston. 
Low,  Aaron,  Essex. 
Lowell,  John,  Newton. 

Manda,  W.  A.,  Cambridge. 
Manning,  J.  Woodward,  Reading. 
Biarcou,  Mrs.  J.,  Cambridge. 
Markoe,  George  F.  £L,  Rozbiuj. 
Martin,  William  J.,  ICIlton. 
Maxwell,  Charles  £.,  Boston. 
May,  F.  W.  G.,  Boston. 
McDermott,  Andrew,  Boxbnry. 
Mcintosh,  Aaron  S.,  Roxbnry. 
McLaren,  Anthony,  Forest  Hills. 
McMillan,  Robert,  WhitlnsTille. 
Meriam,  Horatio  C,  D.M.D.,  Salem. 
Merrill,  J.  Warren,  Cambridgepoit 
Merrill,  S.  A.,  WoUaston. 
Meston,  Alexander,  Andover. 
Mills,  William,  Soroerville. 
Morandi,  Francis  W.,  Maiden. 
Muxzey,  Bev.Artemas  B., Cambridge. 

Nelson,  Mrs.  Thomas  L.,  Worcester. 
Nightingale,  Rev.  Crawford,    Dor- 
chester. 
Norton,  Michael  HL,  Boston. 
Norton,  Patrick,  Boston. 

0*Brien,  James,  Jamaica  Plain. 

Park,  William  D.,  Boston. 
Parker,  (Jeoige  A.,  Halifkx. 
Parker,  John,  Boston. 
Payson,  Samuel  R.,  Boston. 
Peirce,  George  H.,  Concord. 
Petremant,  Robert,  Roxbuzy. 
Phillipt,  Nalhaniel,  Dorohefter. 
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Pierce,  Samael  H.,  lancoln. 
Pitcher,  James  R.,  Short  Hills,  N.  J. 
Plimpton,  Willard  P.,  West  Newton. 
Power,  Charles  J.,  South  Framing- 
ham. 
Prince,  Thomas,  Roxbury. 
Purdie,  George  A.,  Wellesley  Hills. 
Putnam,  Charles  A.,    Salem. 

Randall,  Macey,  Sharon. 
Rich,  William  P.,  Chelsea. 
Richards,  John  S.,  Brookline. 
Richards,  Mrs.  P.  D.,  WestMedford. 
Richardson,  E.  P.,  Lawrence. 
Richardson,  Horace,  M.D.,  Boston. 
Richardson,  Spencer  W.,  Boston. 
Ridler,  Charles  £.,  Boston. 
Robbins,  Oliver  R.,  Weston. 
Robinson,  William,  North  Easton. 
Rogers,  Samuel  C.  B.,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Ross,  Charles  W.,  Newtonville. 

Safford,  Nathaniel  F.,  Milton. 
Sanders,  Dr.  Orren  S.,  Boston. 
Saunders,  Miss  Mary  T.,  Salem. 
Sawtell,  J.  M.,  Fitchburg. 
Schmitt,  Georg  A.,  Wellesley. 
Scott,  Augustus  £.,  Lexington. 
Scott,  John  W.,  Nahant. 
Scudder,  Samuel  H.,  Cambridge. 
Sharpies,  Stephen  P.,  Cambridge. 
Shattuck,  Frederick  R.,  Roxbury. 
Shedd,  Abraham  B.,  Weston. 
Sheppard,  Edwin,  Lowell. 
Sheppard,  Samuel  A.  D.,  Newton. 
Snow,  Eugene  A.,  Melrose. 
Snow,  Francis  B.,  Dorchester. 
Southworth,  Edward,  Quincy. 
Spooner,  William  H.,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Squire,  John  P.,  Arlington. 
Stearns,  Charles  H.,  Brookline. 
Stevenson,  Hamilton,  Woburn. 
Stone,  Samuel  G.,  Charlestown. 
Storer,  Charles,  Natick. 


Story,  Miss  Sarah  W.,  Brighton. 
Strahan,  Thomas,  Chelsea. 
Swan,  Charles  W.,M.  D.,  Boston. 

Tailby,  Joseph,  Wellesley. 
Talbot,  Josiah  W.,  Norwood. 
Teel,  William  H.,  West  Acton. 
Temple,  Felker  L.,  Somerville. 
Terwilllger,  S.  F.,  Saratoga  Springs, 

N.  y. 

Tillinghast,  Joseph,  New  Bedford. 
Tobey,  S.  Edwin,  Boston. 
Torrey,  Bradford,  Boston. 
Tousey,  Prof.  William  G.,   College 

Hill. 
Turner,  Nathaniel  W.,  Boston. 

Van  der  Veur,  P.  W.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Vaughan,  J.  C,  Chicago,  111. 

Walker,  Joseph  T.,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 
Walker,  William  P.,  Somerville. 
Waterer,  Hosea,  South  Natick. 
Wellington,     Miss  Caroline,    East 

Lexington. 
Wells,  Bei^amin  T.,  Newton. 
Weston,  Mrs.  L.  P.,  Danvers. 
Wheatland,  Henry,  M.D.,  Salem. 
Whitney,  Joel,  Winchester. 
Whiton,  Starkes,  Hingham  Centre. 
Wilmarth,  Henry  D.,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Wilson,  B.  Osgood,   Watertown. 
Wilson,  George  W.,  Maiden. 
Wolcott,  Mrs.  Henrietto  L.  T.,  Ded- 

ham. 
Wood,  Mrs.  AnnaD.,  West  Newton. 
Wood,  E.  W.,  West  Newton.      . 
Woodford,  Joseph  H.,  Newton. 
Woolson,  George  C,  Passaic,  N.  J. 
Worthington,  Roland,  Roxbury. 
Wright,  Daniel,  Lowell. 

Zimgiebel,  Denys,  Needham. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS. 


SECTION  XXVL— LiFB  Membehs. 

The  payment  of  thirty  dollars  shall  constitute  a  Life  Membership,  and 
exempt  the  member  from  all  Aiture  assessments ;  and  any  member  having 
once  paid  an  admission  fee  may  become  a  life  Member  by  the  paymeot  of 
twenty  dollars  in  addition  thereto. 


SECTION  XXVII.  —  Admibsioh  Feb  and  Akndal  Assessmeht. 

Every  subscription  member,  before  he  receives  his  diploma,  or  exercises 
the  privileges  of  a  member,  shall  pay  the  sum  of  ten  dollars  as  an  admission 
fee,  and  shall  be  subject  afterwards  to  an  annual  assessment  of  two  dollars. 


SECTION  XXIX.  —  DiscoiminTANCE  of  Mbmbersbip. 

Any  member  who  shall  neglect  for  the  space  of  two  years  to  pay  his  annual 
assessment  shall  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  Society,  and  the  Treasurer 
shall  erase  his  name  ftom  the  List  of  Members.  Any  member  may  withdraw 
from  the  Society,  on  giving  notice  to  the  Treasurer  and  paying  the  amount 
due  from  him  to  the  Society. 

The  atteniioH  of  Annual  Members  is  partieularly  called  to  8eetie%  XXIXm 


HONOBABT    MEMBERS. 


MemberM  and  correspondents  of  the  Society  and  all  other  persons  who  may 
know  of  deaths,  changes  of  residence^  or  other  circumstances  showing  that  the 
following  list  is  inaecuraie  in  any  particular,  will  confer  a  favor  hy 
promptly  communicating  to  the  Secretary  the  needed  corrections. 

Information,  or  any  clew  to  it,  is  Especially  desired  in  regard  to  Joseph 
Maxwell,  elected  in  1880,  and  George  W.  Smith,  elected  in  1861.  The  names 
of  those  known  to  be  deceased  tire  marked  with  a  star. 


'^Benjamin  Abbott,  LL.  D.,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

*JoHJr  Abbott,  Brunswick,  Me. 

*HoN.  John  Quingt  Adams,  LL.  D.,  late  President  of  the  United  States, 

Qoincy. 
*pR0FBS80]t  Louis  Agassiz,  Cambridge. 

•William  T.  Aiton,  late  Curator  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  England. 
•Thomas  Allbn,   late  President  of  the  St.  Louis  Horticultural  Society, 

St  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Pittsfleld,  Mass. 
*HoN.  Samubl  Applbton,  Boston. 
*HoN.  Jambs  Arnold,  New  Bedford. 
•Edward  Nathanibl  Bancrovt,  M.  D.,  late  President  of  the  Horticultural 

and  Agricultural  Society  of  Jamaica. 
•Hon.  Philip  P.  Barbour,  Virginia. 

•Don  Anobl  Caldbron  db  la  Barca,   late  Spanish  Minister  at  Wash- 
ington. 
•Bobbrt  Barclay,  Bury  Hill,  Dorking,  Surrey,  England. 
•Jambs  Bbbkman,  New  York. 
•L'Abb£  Bbrl^sb,  Paris. 
•Nicholas  Biddlb,  Philadelphia. 
•Dr.  Jacob  Bioblow,  Boston. 
•Mrs.  Luct  Bioblow,  Medford. 
•Lb  Chbyaubr  Soulangb  Bodin,  late  Secretaire  G6n6ral  de  la  Soci6t6 

d'Horticulture  de  Paris. 
Hon.  Gborgb  S.  Boutwbll,  Groton. 
•Josiah  Bradlbb,  Boston. 
•Hon.  Gborob  N.  Brioos,  Pittsfleld. 
•Hon.  Jambs  Buchanan,  late  President  of  the  United  States,  Lancaster, 

Penn. 
•Hon.  Jessb  Buel,  late  President  of  the  Albany  Horticultural  Society, 

Albany.  N.  Y. 
•Hon.  Edmund  Burkb,  late  Commissioner  of  Patents,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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*AuonsTiK  Ptbamus  db  Candollb,  Geneya,  Switzerland. 

'^HoH.  HoBACB  Capbon,  late  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Agricultare,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

*CoicMODORB  Isaac  Chaunobt,  U.  S.  Navy,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

*Ward  Chipmaw,  late  Chief-Justice  of  New  Brunswick,  St.  John. 

*Lbwis  Clapibb,  Philadelphia. 

■^HoN.  Hbnbt  Clat,  Lexington,  Ky. 
H.  W.  S.  Clbyblaitd,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

*  Admiral  Sib  Isaac  Covfiv,  Bart.,  England. 

*Zacchbus  Colliks,    late   President    of  the    Pennsylvania    Horttcnltural 
Society,  Philadelphia. 

*RoswELL  L.  Colt,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Calbb  Copb,  Bx-President  of  the   Pennsylvania    HortiCttltaral  Society, 
Philadelphia. 

^William  Coxb,  Burlington,  N.  J. 

•JoHK  P.  CuBHiNa,  Watertown. 

*Charlb8  W.  Dabnbt,  late  XJ.  S.  Consul,  Fayal,  Azores. 

■^HoN.  JoHH  Davis,  LL.  D.,  Boston. 

*SiB  HuMPHBT  Dayt,  Londou. 

*Gbk.  Hbkbt  Albzandbb  Scammbl  Dbakbobn,  Rozbury. 

*Jambb   Dickson,    late   Vice-President   of  the   Horticultural   Society  of 
London. 

*Mbs.  Dobotht  Dix,  Boston. 

♦Capt.  Jbssb  D.  Elliot,  U.  S.  Navy. 

*Hov.  Stbphbn  Elliot,  LL.  D.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

*HoN.  Hbvbt  L.  Ellswobth,    late    CommiBsioner   of  Patents,  Washings 
ton,  D.  C. 

*Allth  Chablbs  Evabsoh,  late  Secretary  of  the  King's  County  Agricul- 
tural Society,  St.  John,  N.  B. 

*HoN.  Edwabd  Evbbbtt,  LL.  D.,  Boston. 

*HoK.  HoBACB  Evbbbtt,  Vermont. 

*¥,  Faldbbmaitn,  late  Curator  of  the  Imperial  Botanic  Garden,  St  Peters- 
burg. 

*HoK.  MiLLABD  FiLLKOBB,  late  President  of  the  United  States,  Buffido,  N.T. 

*Db.  F.  E.  Fischbb,    late  Professor  of  Botany  at  the  Imperial  Botanic 
Garden,  St.  Petersburg. 

*HoK.  Thbodobb  Fbblinohutsbk,   late   President  of  the  American  Agii- 
cultural  Society,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 

*Jo8BPH  Galbs,   Jb.,    late   Vice-President  of  the  Horticultural   Sode^, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

*Gbobob  Gibbs,  New  York. 

*Stbphbk  Gibabd,  Philadelphia. 

*HoN.  Robebt  T.  Goldsbobouoh,  Talbot  County,  Maryland. 

*£pHBAiM  GooDALB,  South  Orriugtou,  Maine. 

*Mbs.  Rebecca  Gobb,  Waltham. 

*HoN.  John  Gbbig,  late  President  of  the  Domestic  Horticultaral  Society, 
Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 
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*Mbs.  BlutT  Grifiith,  GhMlieshope,  N.  J. 

^Gbv.  William  Hbnxt  Habbison,  late  President  of  the  United  States, 

North  Bend,  Ohio. 
^S.  P.  HiLDBBTB,  M.  D.,  Marietta,  Ohio. 

^Thomas  Hopkirk,  late  President  of  the  Glasgow  Horticnltnral  Society. 
^David  Hosaok,  M.  D.,  late  President  of  the  New  York  Horticultaral 

Society. 
*Lbwi8  Hunt,  Huntsborg,  Ohio. 
*Jo8BPH  R.  Ingbbsoll,   Utc  President  of  the  PennsjWanla  Horticultaral 

Society,  Philadelphia. 
^Gbb.  Andbbw  Jaobson,  late  President  of  the  United  States,  Nashyille, 

Tenn. 
*Mb8.  Mabtha  JoBomroT,  Salem. 

"^Jabbd  Pottbb  Kibtland,  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  East  Rockport,  Ohio. 
■^Thomas  Andbbw  Knioht,  late  President  of  the  Horticultaral  Society  of 

London. 
■^Gbn.  La  Fatbttb,  La  Grange,  France. 
*Lb  Comtb  db  Lastbtbib,  late  Vice-President  of  the  Horticultaral  Society 

of  Paris. 
L.  A.  H.  Latoub,  M.  p.,  Montreal,  Canada. 
*Babom  JiTBTua  LiBBiG,  Giessen,  (Jermany. 
■^PBorBssoB  John  Lindlby,  late  Secretary  of  the  Horticaltaral  Society  of 

London. 
^Fbanblin  Litohvibld,  late  U.  S.  Consul  at  Puerto  Cabello,  Venezuela. 
■* Joshua  Lonostbbth,  Philadelphia. 
^Nicholas  Lonowobth,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

*  Jacob  Lobillabd,  late  President  of  the  New  York  Horticultural  Society. 
■^JoHK  Claudius  Loudon,  London. 
■^HoN.  John  A.  Lowbll,  Boston. 
*Babon  Chablbs  Fbbddtand  Hbnbt  Von  Ludwio,  late  Vice-President  of 

the  South  African  Literary  and  Scientiilc  Institution,  Cape  Town, 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

*HoN.  Theodobb  Ltman,  Brookline. 

CoL.  Thbodobb  Ltman,  Brookline. 

*HoN.  Jambs  Madison,  late  President  of  the  United  States,  Montpelier,  Va. 
*Mbs.  Chablottb  Mabtatt,  Wimbledon,  near  London. 
JosBPH  Mazwbll,  Rio  Janeiro. 

*D.  Smith  McCaulbt,  late  U.  S.  Consul-General  at  Tripoli,  Philadelphia. 
*HoN.  Isaac  McKim,  late  President  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Mary- 
land, Baltimore. 
Rbt.  Jambs  H.  Mbans,  Dorchester,  Mass. 
*Jambs  Mbasb,  M.  D.,  Philadelphia. 
■^Lbwis  John  Mbntbns,  Brussels,  Belgium. 
*HoN.  Chables  F.  Mbrcbb,  Virginia. 
^Fban^ois  AndbA  Michaux,  Paris. 
Donald  G.  Mitohbll,  New  Haren,  Conn. 
^Samubl  L.  Mitohill,  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  New  York. 
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*HoN.  Jakes  Monbob,  late  President  of  the  United  States,  Oak  Hill,  Vm. 

*Alfbbd  S.  Monsoh,  M.  D.,  late  President  of  the  NewHayen  Hoitknltanl 
Society,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

*HoN.  A.  N.  MoBiN,  Montreal,  Canada. 

^Thkodobb  Mossblmakn,  Antwerp!  Belgium. 
Babon  R.  Von  Ostbv  Saokbk,  Heidelberg,  Germany. 

*Babon  Ottbnfels,  late  Austrian  Minister  to  the  Ottoman  Forte. 

'^JoHvr  Palmbb,  Calcutta. 

*HoN.  Jobl  Pabksb,  LL.  D.,  Cambridge. 
Samuel  B.  Pabsons,  Flushing,  ^.  T. 

*HoN.  Thohas  H.  Pbbions,  Brookline. 

*Antoinb  Foitbau,  late  Professor  in  the  Institut  Horticole  de  Fromont. 

*HoK.  Jambs  K.  Polk,    late  President  of  the  United  States,  NashTiUe, 
Tenn. 

*JoHK  Habb  Powbl,  Powelton,  Pa. 

♦Hbnbt  Pbatt,  Philadelphia. 

♦William  Pbincb,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

*Rbv.  Gboboe  Putnam,  D.  D.,  Roxbury. 

♦CoL.  Joel  Rathbonb,  late  President  of  the  Albany  and  Rensselaer  Horti- 
cultural Society,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

♦Abohibald  John,  Earl  of  Roseberry ,  late  President  of  the  Caledonian  Horti- 
cultural Society. 

♦Joseph  Sabinb,  late  Secretary  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London. 

♦Don  Ramon  de  la  Saoba,  Havana,  Cuba. 

♦Henbt  Winthbop  Saboent,  Fishkill,  N.  Y. 

♦Sib  Waltbb  Scott,  Abbotsford,  Scotland. 

♦John  Shbphebd,  late  Curator  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Liverpool,  England. 

♦John  S.  Skinnbb,  late  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Geoboe  W.  Smith,  Boston. 

♦Stephen  H.  Smith,    late   President  of .  the  Rhode  Island  Horticultural 
Society. 

♦Hon.  Chablbs  Sumneb,  Boston. 

♦Hon.  John  Taliafebbo,  Virginia. 

♦Gen.  James  Talmadoe,    late  President  of  the  American  Listitate,  New 
York. 

♦Gen.    Zachabt  Tatlob,    late    President   of   the   United  States,    BaUm 
Rouge,  La. 

♦James  Thacheb,  M.  D.,  Plymouth. 
John  J.  Thomas,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 

♦James  W.  Thompson,  M.  D.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

♦Gbant  Thobbubn,  New  York. 

♦M.  Du  Petit  Thouabs,  Paris. 

♦Le  Vigomtb  Hebicabt  De  Thdbt,  late   President  of  the  HoTtacnltanl 
Society  of  Paris. 

♦MoNS.  Touqabd,  late  President  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Bonen, 
France. 

♦Gen.  Nathan  Towson,  late  President  of  the  Hortilcultaral  Society,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 
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*HoN.  John  Ttlbs,  late  President  of  the  United  States,  Williamsburg,  Va. 
*Rev.  Joseph  Ttso,  Wallingford,  England. 

*HoN.  Martin  Van  Buben,  late  President  of  the  United  States,  Kinder- 
hook,  N.  Y. 
^Federal  Yandehburo,  M.  D.,  New  York. 
*Jean  Baptiste  Van  Mons,  M.  D.,  Brussels,  Belgium. 
*Gen.  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
^Joseph  R.  Van  Zandt,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
^Benjamin  VAuaHAN,  M.  D.,  Halloweli,  Me. 
♦Petty  Vaughan,  London. 
♦Rev.  N.  Villeneuyb,  Montreal,  Canada. 
♦Pierre  Philippe  Andr£  Vilmorin,  Paris. 
♦James  Wadsworth,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 

♦Nathaniel  Wallich,  M.  D.,  late  Curator  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Calcutta. 
♦Malthus  a.  Ward,  M.  D.,  late  Professor  in  Franklin  College,  Athens,  Ga. 
♦Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  Marshfleld. 
♦Hon.  John  Welles,  Boston. 
♦Jeremiah  Wilkinson,  Cumberland,  R.  I. 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Boston. 
♦Frederick  Wolcott,  Litchfield,  Conn. 
♦AsHTON  Yates,  Liverpool,  England. 

♦Lawrbnoe  Young,  late  President  of  the  Kentucky  Horticultural  Society, 
LouisTille. 


CORRESPONDING   MEMBERS. 


Members  and  carrespondenU  of  ihe  Society  and  all  other  perwone  who  i 
know  ofdeaihe,  change*  of  retidence,  or  dher  circumetaneet  ahowing  Uusl  Ae 
following  list  it  inaecurale  in  any  particular,  will  oomfefr  afofcar  by  promptly 
reporting  to  ihe  Secretary  the  needed  corrections. 

Information,  or  any  clew  to  it,  is  especially  desired  in  regard  to  Alenuider 
Burton,  elected  in  1829,  S.  Reynolds,  M.D.,  1882,  and  Francis  Snmmerest. 
1888.     The  names  of  those  known  to  be  deceased  are  marked  wUh  a  star. 


*Joax  Adlux,  Georgetown,  D.  C. 

'^Dov  FRuroisoo  Aouilar  t  Lbai*,  lite  U.  8.  Vice-Consnl  «fc  Maldonado, 

Banda  Oriental  del  Uruguay. 
*MoHs.  Alfbot,  Lieusaint,  France. 

■^Jamss  T.  Allait,    late   President   of  the  Nebraska  State  Horticiiltaml 
Society,  Omaha. 

A.  B.  Allbk,  New  York. 
■^Rbt.  Thomas  D.  AHDnxsoir,  D.  D.,  South  Boston. 

^DOUARD  AndkA,  Bedacteur  en  chef  de  la  Berue  Hortioole,  Paris,  France. 
^Thomas  Applston,  late  U.  8.  Consul  at  Leghorn,  Italy. 
■^CoL.  Thomas  Aspihwall,  late  U.  S.  Consul  at  London,  Brooklxne. 

P.  M.  AnouB,  State  Pomologist,  Middlefleld,  Conn. 
•^IsAAO  Cox  Barnkt,  late  U.  S.  Consul  at  Paris. 

Patriok  Barry,  Bz-First  Vice-President  of  the  American  P6mologicai  So- 
ciety, Bochester,  N.  T. 
^AuGirsTiirB  Baumakh,  BolwiUer,  Alsace. 
'^EvoixB  AoHiixR  Baumavk,  Bahway,  N.  J. 
■* Joseph  Bbbkard  Baumamh,  BolwiUer,  Alsace. 

Napolboh  Baum akb,  BolwiUer,  Alsace. 

D.  W.  Bbadlb,  St  Catherine's,  Ontario.  « 

pRorassOB  Welliah  J.  Bbal,  Lansing,  Michigan. 
*NoBL  J.  Bboab,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
■^Bdwabd  Bbok,  Worton  CoUege,  Isleworth,  near  London. 

Kbt.  Hbhbt  Wabd  Bbbohbb,  PeekskiU,  N.  Y. 
*Loui8  ^DOUABD  Bbbokmabs,  Bomc,  Ga. 

Pbospbb  J.  Bbbokmabs,  Augusta,  Oa. 
■^Albxabdbb  Bitort,  late  Secretary  of  the  Soci6t6  Van  Mons,  Flenvs, 

Belgium. 
^Tripbt  Lb  Blaho,  Paris. 

Dr.  Ch.  Bollb,  Berlin,  Prussia. 
■^Charlbs  D.  Braodon,  Pulaski,  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 
*  William  D.  BRnroKLii,  M.  D.,  Philadelphia. 
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*Obobgb   Bkown,    late    U.   8.   Commissioner   to  the   Sandwich  Islands, 
Bev^rlj. 

*JoHN  W.  Bbown,  Fort  Qaines,  Ga. 

*Db.  Nehbmiah  Brush,  East  Florida. 

^Abthub  Bryant,  Sr.,  Ute  President  of  the  Illinois  State  Horticultural 
Society,  Princeton. 

Profbssor  J.  L.  BuDD,  Secretary  of  the  Iowa  Horticultural  Society,  Ames. 
*RoBBRT  BuiST,  Philadelphia. 
♦Dr.  E.  W.  Bull,  Hartford,  Conn. 

William  Bull,  Chelsea,  England. 

Rby.  Robbrt  Burnbt,  Ex-President  of  the  Ontario  Fruit  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation, Burlington. 

Albxakdbr  Burton,  United  States  Consul  at  Cadiz,  Spain,  Philadelphia. 

IsiDOR  Bush,  Bushberg,  Jefferson  Co.,  Mo. 

Gborob  W.  Cahpbbll,  Delaware,  Ohio. 
*Franci8  G.  Carnbs,  New  York. 
*CoL.  Robbrt  Carr,  Philadelphia. 
•Rbv.  John  O.  Choulbs,  D.  D.,  Newport,  R.  I. 
"^Rbv.  Hbnrt  Colman,  Boston. 
*Jamb8  Coltill,  Chelsea,  England. 

Maximb  Cornu,  Directeur  du  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Paris,  France. 

Bbnjamin  E.  Cottino,  M.  D.,  Boston. 
■^Samubl  L.  Dana,  M.  D.,  Lowell. 
*J.  Dboaunb,  late  Professeur  de  Culture  au  Museum  d'Histoire  Naturelle, 

Jardin  des  Plantes,  Paris. 
** Jambs  Dbbrino,  Portland,  Me. 
*H.  F.  Diokbhut. 

*SiR  C.  Wbntworth  Dilkb,  Bart,  London. 
*HoN.  Allbn  W.  Dodob,  Hamilton. 

Rbv.   H.   Hontwood  D'Ombrain,    Westwell  Vicarage,    Ashford,    Kent, 
England. 

Robbrt  Douglas,  Waukegan,  Illinois. 
*Andrbw  Jackson  Downing,  Newburg,  N.  Y. 
^Charlbb  Downing,  Newburg,  N.  Y. 

W.  T.  TmsBLTON  Dtbr,  C.M.G.,  F.R.S.,  Director  ot  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Kew^  England. 

Parxbr  Earlb,  Cobden,  111. 

*F.  R.  Elliott,    late    Secretary  of  the  American  Pomological  Society, 
Cleyeland,  Ohio. 

Gborgb  Ellwangbr,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Hbnrt  John  Elwbs,  F.L.8.,  F.Z.S.,  Preston  EUdl,  Cirencester,  England. 
*Gborgb  B.  Embrson,  LL.D.,  Win<2irop. 
*Ebbnbzbr  Emmons,  M.  D.,  Williamstown. 
*Andrbw  H.  Ernst.  Cincinnati,  O. 
^Nathanibl  Fbllows,  Cuba. 
*Hbnrt  J.  Finn,  Newport,  R.  I. 

^WxLLABD  C.  Flaog,  late  Secretary  of  the  American  Pomological  Society, 
Horo,  nL 
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^MiGHABL  Flot,  late  Vice-President  of  the  New  York  Horticnltand  Society, 

New  Yorlc  City. 
•JoHH  Fox,  Washington,  D.  C. 
*HoN.  RussKLL  Fhsbmait,  Sandwich. 

Andrew  S.  Fullbb,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Hknbt  Weld  Fullbb,  Rozbury. 

Hon.  Robbbt  W.  Fubkas,  President  of  the  Nebraska  State  Hoiticiiltaiil 

Society,  Brownville. 
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